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yol. vn. • 


No. 1. 


The favorable report of Mr. P. (5. Craigie to the Board of Agriculture 
of Great Britain on the experiment stations and agricultural colleges 
of the United States, recently published, is gratifying and encouraging 
to workers in these lines. Mr. Craigie visited this country in 1893 as 
a representative of the Board of Agriculture. lie made a personal 
inspection of a number of the experiment stations, aud, rather inci¬ 
dentally, as he says, a n umber of the agricultural colleges. He studied 
the history, organization, work, ami aims of the stations, and their 
methods of getting the results of their work before the farmer. The 
report contains very complete and accurate information in regard to 
the experiment station movement in this country, with descriptions of 
the outfit and work of stations visited, and a catalogue of the station 
publications for 1892 and 1893. 

The writer appears to appreciate the important work the stations are 
doing toward the improvement of farm practice, as well as the efforts 
they are making to keep in touch with the farming community and to 
educate the farmer. While he doubts the advisability of requiring 
four bulletins annually from each station, his comments on the publi¬ 
cations of the stations are on the whole very favorable. In reference 
to the annual report of one of the stations, which he outlines quite 
fully, he says that “ the annual record of this station’s work is itself 
a lesson well worth attention in other countries if only for the mode 
adopted of bringing under the notice of agriculturists in a clear and 
attractive form a lohg series of results and suggestions by eminently 
practical inquirers, from the opening chapter on the manufacture of 
pork, to the tables and colored diagrams dealing with the chemical 
comparative and relative digestible matter in the various feeding stuffs 
of America.” 

His verdict iu regard to the station movement as a whole is perhaps 
best shown by the following extract from his report: “Without main¬ 
taining that there are no grounds for occasional criticism of the 
methods employed in the large number of rapidly organized stations, 
and without asserting the equal quality of the whole of the experi¬ 
mental work, I confess that I returned from my journey inclining to the 
belief that in the institution of these stations a hopeful beginning had 

l 
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been made. The total number of stations, 54, while at first sight large, 
is not after all by any means an excessive proportion for the vast area 
—as large as all Europe—which they serve. Good advice aud many 
practical hints have been given to the farmers of the Union, and more 
could perhaps be done with greater continuity of system if the central 
office had more direct control over local work. But it is undeniable 
that good results must attend the cultured thought which is being 
turned on agricultural problems.” 

He believes that the stations are doing much work which is of un¬ 
doubted interest in Great Britain, and that it is important to follow 
up this work in view of the u possible development of agricultutal 
competition which the lessons of transatlantic experiment stations 
may suggest.” 

The Sixth International Veterinary Congress, to be held at Berne, 
Switzerland, September 16 to 21, promises to be an interesting one to 
veterinarians and all interested in the detection and control of disease 
in domestic animals. The first question for discussion relates to the 
international veterinary police, and includes a proposition for the hold¬ 
ing of an international convention to consider the transportation aud 
inspection of animals. In this connection the publication of an inter¬ 
national bulletin on contagious diseases of domestic animals is to bo 
considered. The diagnostic value of mallein, tuberculin, ami pnetuno 
bacillin, the inoculation against symptomatic cliarbon and tetanus, and 
against rouget and pnemno enteritis of swine, will be discussed; also 
the question of the relation of food materials from tuberculous animals 
to public hygiene, und the influence of veterinary science on social 
development and on the increase of public wealth. The means of com 
bating contagious pleuro pneumonia in different countries will receive 
considerable attention. On this subject the American reporter is Presi¬ 
dent A. Liautard, of the American Veterinary College in New York. 
A special section on anatomy will be formed, and its first subject of 
discussion will be tlio unification of anatomical nomenclature. 

The listol repoiteison the various subjects contains the names of 
veterinarians from most of tin* European countries. It is hoped that 
some account of the doings of this congress may be reported later. 
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J. 15. LlVItMiY, I'll. 1). 

In tin* following pages a description is given of the organization, 
equipment, and work of the experiment station at Darmstadt, in the 
Grand Duchy of Jlesse. Under the directorship of Dr. Paul Wagner 
tliis station has become of widespread interest. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The first steps were taken to organize this station by the general sec¬ 
retary of the duchy, who called a meeting of all agriculturists int crested 
at Frankfort on the Main in November, ISfil), Another meeting was 
held the following May, and as a result, encouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment, substantial support was secured, and a board of control selected. 
Dr. Ernst Selmlze, at present professor of agricultural chemistry in the 
polytechnic school at Zurich, was chosen director. In May, 1871, the 
laboratory was completed, and actual work began. At this second 
meeting the desire was expressed that the object of the station should 
he first and foremost to exercise a contiol over the sale of fertilizers, 
fodders, and seeds. It was also desired that the station should be 
ready with advice and counsel to fanners, in accordance with the latest 
teachings, so far as possible on all important agricultural topics, and 
further that it take np such special lines of investigation as might 
prove to be of interest to the great body of agriculturists. 

At the outset the station was controlled by a variety of interests 
which prevented the utmost harmony, but in 1874 a reoiganization took 
place. The present, governing hoard consists of two representatives 
from each of the three agricultural societies of the duchy, together 
with Economic Counselor Muller, who represents the Government. 

STAFF. 


In 1872 Professor Schulze was succeeded by the present director, 
Prof. Paul Wagner. Dr.lt. Dorseli has been connected with the sta¬ 
tion for a number of years as first assistant. In 1892 these two gentle¬ 
men published the first extended description of the results obtained in 
the special line of inquiry pursued at the station, under the title of 
JHe JSticlestoff- Ihingung der land wirthwhaf(lichen Kvllurpflamen (The 
nitrogen manuring of agricultural crops). The other assistants are 
Dr. Matz, Dr. Wellhiinser, and J. Aeby. Besides these, a helper is 
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employed in the laboratory and several workmen in the experiment 
garden, one of whom has been connected with the station for a long 
time, and is able to render valuable" and intelligent assistance in the 
care of the outdoor experiments, 

REVENUE. 

In 1877 the income of the station was stated as follows: 


From the government... $700 

From agricultural societies. 625 

Regular fertilizer analyses. 550 

Fodtl er anal yses. 75 

Other paid analyses. 500 


Total. 2,450 

Its present regular source of income amounts to: 

Government aid. $5, 000 

Analysis fees. 4, 250 


Total. 0. 250 


GENKKA1, E< il TPM 12NT. 

The station was first established in three rooms fitted up for labora¬ 
tory and office purposes in a private house in the city. Its first work 
was practically all of a chemical nature. Its rapid growlh, however, 
demanded increased facilities, and in July, 1S77, it was removed to its 
present location. The land occupied by the buildings and garden of 
the station is in the form of a parallelogram, having a frontage on the 
roadway leading from Darmstadt to Grieslieim of 233 ft., and extend¬ 
ing back to a depth of 000 ft., making about acres in all. On the 
grounds is a dwelling house occupied by tin* director, and connected 
with this at the rear is a large wing used as a v chemical laboratory. 
These buildings are of brick. In front and to some extent to the north 
of the dwelling is a small park. 

The laboratory building, one and one-half stories high, is 45.5 ft. wide 
and 75 ft. long. It has three entrances, one to the south, one to the 
west leading to the experiment garden, and a third opening into the 
dwelling house. As one enters at the south door, the first room to the 
left (furnace room) is occupied by a large still with water baths and 
drying closets attached, and the two small rooms to the right are for 
storage and general purposes. The large laboratory room is 29 ft. 
wide by 37.5 ft. long. Opening out of this room on the north are 
several small rooms, used for potash and nitrogen determinations, 
balance room, and for office purposes. One of the two rooms on the 
eastern side of the large laboratory room contains the station library 
and the other is occupied by the director as a private study. The 
room above the laboratory is used for storage. The laboratory is con¬ 
veniently arranged and well equipped with all apparatus necessary for 
the work undertaken. 
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The experiment garden is in the rear of the house and laboratory. 
To the south, on a line parallel with the laboratory, is situated a green* 
house J6.5 by 41 ft.; immediately to the west is a shed inclosed on 
three sides, and directly beyond in the same line are several pits made 
of masonry, used for the special purpose of preparing soil for the 
various experiments. 

Directly in the rear of the laboratory are the upper and lower ex¬ 
periment gardens proper. The upper garden is 109 ft. long and 08 ft. 
wide, and is divided by a roadway some 13 ft. wide from the lower 
garden, which is 120 by 08 ft. The upper garden is tilled with tracks 
on which the wagons containing the pots are run. A number of 
stationary tables are placed between the lines of track, on which the 
vegetation pots can be set in pleasant weather, thus preventing too 
much crowding on the wagons after the plants are considerably de¬ 
veloped. At the eastern end of the upper garden are situated two 
glass houses for the protection of the pot experiments during bad 
weather. These are each 23.5 ft. wide by 49 ft. long. The doors at 
the ends (eight in number) open outward, allowing the entrance of 0 
tracks. Fifteen movable windows are arranged in the top and sides 
for ventilation. Each glass house cost, including foundation, about 
$ 1 , 000 . 

The shed oa the south side of* the grounds, just outside the garden 
proper, is 55 ft. long and 27A ft. Avido, and is inclosed on three sides, 
the open side facing the garden. It is used to protect tlio various soils 
during the process of sifting and mixing. 

The lower garden is devoted exclusively to large cylinders sunk 
into the earth. To the north and west of the experiment gardens 
proper are plats for a family vegetable and flower garden, together with 
several plats where certain special experiments are conducted. 

WORK OF THE STATION. 

CONTROL WORK. 

The station exercises control over the sale of fertilizers, feeding 
stuff's, and seeds. During the year 1893 the following samples were 


examined. 

Fertilizers.:. 2,405 

Feeding sIuIIm. 050 

Seed#. 380 

Special plant .analyses, soils, et<*. Ill 


Total.3,555 


in 1887 the total number of samples examined was 2,373, showing in 
0 years a very marked increase. 

The method of fertilizer inspection differs from the one generally in 
vogue in the United States, in that the cost of* analysis is paid directly 
either by the farmer or manufacturer. The experiment station makes 
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a contract with all the large firms doing business in the duchy, whereby 
every purchaser of fertilizer to a certain amount has the privilege of 
sending samples to the station for analysis, free of cost. The fertilizer 
is often paid for on the basis of the results of analysis* The director 
of the station or his deputy has the privilege of inspecting the goods 
at any time during the process of manufacture and also the finished 
products offered in the markets, and of publishing the results. In 
case a farmer of the duchy desires an analysis of goods purchased from 
a firm under the control of the station lie must pay the regular analysis 
fee, less 50 per cent discount, which the State guarantees by a yearly 
deposit with the station of $5,000. The tariff rates are briefly as 
follows: 

Fertilizers and feeding stuffs—soluble phosphoric acid, $1.50; potas¬ 
sium oxid, $2; nitrogen, $1.25; moisture, $0.50; ash, $0.50; cellulose, 
$1.50; fat, $1.25; starch, $2; microscopic examination of feeding stuffs, 
$1; seeds, $1 to $1.50; water (ordinary analysis), $2.50; milk (total 
solids and fat), $2. 

In addition to its control work the station carries on a very large 
correspondence with farmers concerning a great variety of agricultural 
matters, and numerous special investigations. It is to the latter that 
the chief interest attaches. 

SPECIAL 1N \ ESTIMATIONS. 

In 1880 Professor Wagner published in the Journal fur Landwirt - 
schaft an article entitled Zur Begrundung und Ausbi Idling einer vxakten 
Methode der Diingungsversuehe (An effort to establish and perfect an 
exact method to determine the effect and value of different forms of 
plant food). In this article he called attention to the vast number of 
experiments that had been made, and the comparatively few results that 
had been secured. He pointed out that although we had for a long time 
known that nitrogen, xdiosphoric acid, and potash were necessary for 
plant growth, it seemed impossible to answer from tin* Jesuits of field 
experiments many important questions in regard to the use of these 
materials which farmers were asking. For instance, (I) What forms 
of phosphoric acid or potash are best for certain crops, on different 
soils, under different climatic conditions, etc. ? (2) For what plants and 
in what soils can nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, blood, Peruvian 
guano, etc., best be used? (3) In what quantities and proportions are 
the phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash to be used? (4) At what 
time and how deep are the different fertilizers to be applied? 

OBJECTIONS TO FIELD EXPERIMENTS FOR EXACT INVESTIGATION. 

According to Wagner, field experiments covering areas of from one- 
tenth to one-half of an acre can not give sufficiently accurate results. 
Neither is it possible, in his judgment, to secure results that are to be 
relied upon from experiments conducted in small beds, even when the 
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greatest precautions are taken. The reasons therefor may be briefly 
mentioned: 

(1) A field or garden bed is very difficult to find in which all of the 
soil is of the same mechanical condition and of the same degree of fer¬ 
tility. Parts of such a field or bed will very frequently give smaller or 
greater yields than other j>arts. 

(2) It is scarcely possible to secure exactly similar areas for each of 
the plats, and to fertilize, seed, and harvest them all alike, especially 
when there are large numbers of plats and the work must of necessity 
be done by several different farm hands. 

(3) Many unavoidable sources of error arise, not the same on every 
plat, from lack of moisture, insects, birds, etc. 

(4) The increase of crop resulting from the fertilizer applied is in 
many cases too small in proportion to the errors involved. Especially 
is this the case with phosphoric acid and potash. All the field and 
bed experiments thus far described show greater differences in the 
parallel experiments than between the fertilized and unfertilized plats. 

(5) The fact that in order to decide a point in many cases the increase 
of crop must be the result of but one influence and not of several, ren¬ 
ders the field experiment a very uncertain method of investigation. 
For example, it would be very difficult by the field method to study 
the influence of a sand and clay soil upon the availability of a certain 
form of plant food, because both of these soils "are not liable to be found 
sufficiently near to each other to be governed by the same climatic 
influences. 

(0) In field and bed experiments one is entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the soil, subsoil, and moisture as they happen to exist, 
and very often it is hardly possible to secure any number of plats 
where these conditions are of a similar character. 

(7) When one series of experiments is completed, one is obliged to 
wait several years until the plats can be brought into the right condi¬ 
tion to start another series. 

Wagner has tested the value of large and small plats of ground for 
the carrying out of exact fertilizer experiments, and concludes that the 
results of such experiments are in no way to be depended on, when 
looked at in the light of scientific research. In scientific experiment 
it is absolutely necessary that the investigator be able to control all 
condition# that have any bearings on the results. 

One should not, therefore, from the results obtained with field experi¬ 
ments attempt to answer the many difficult problems concerning plant 
nourishment, but should depend upon the results obtained from more 
exact investigation. 

Field experiments, on the other hand, have their place. They should 
be used to give information concerning local conditions, concerning the 
practical value of different crops, concerning the peculiarities of par¬ 
ticular soils, etc. Field experiments should show the farmer whether 
the teachings of science can in all cases be turned to practical account* 
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WAGNER METHOD. 

To overeomo the many adverse conditions encountered with field 
experiments Pro lessor Wagner lias given a great deal of time and study 
to the development of the pot culture method. To carry out this sys¬ 
tem of investigation large cylinders open at both ends are sunk into 
the earth to the rim of the cylinder. The soil inclosed in one of these 
cylinders corresponds in a sense to a Held plat, but with this distinct 
advantage that all the conditions can be controlled. The soil in each 
cylinder can be thoroughly mixed, and exactly similar conditions can 
be had, in so far as layers of earth, depth of surface soil, the quantity 
and distribution of fertilizer, seeding, depth of seeding, and number and 
distance of plants from each other, aie concerned. These miniature 
plats are separated to a considerable depth from one another, and the 
cylinders can be tilled with any kind or condition of soil and subsoil. 
When a series of experiments is ended the soil can be icmoved, the cyl¬ 
inders refilled, and another seiies started without delay. Sueli experi¬ 
ments are entiicly independent of rain, for dining a drought they can 
be supplied with water. Each cylinder takes up so little room that 
it is possible to have a very laige number of experiments in operation 
at the same time. 

l>y this method of investigation questions can be answered with much 
greater accuracy and uipiditv than with held or garden experiments. 

In additiou to these cylinders water tight pots are also used. The 
largest of these pots are placed upon wheels which run on iron rails, 
while the smaller ones are transported on wagons, which also run on 
rails. Such pots can be removed for protection against storms or low 
temperatuie into well ventilated glasshouses. Both the cylinders and 
pots fulfill all the necessary conditions. 

Professor Wagner has laboied industiiously to build up mid perfect 
this method—now known as the Wagner pot culture method 1 —and to 
study the manifold pioblems, both scientific and practical, relative to 
the physiological and economical ‘value of nitiogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, soda, and lime, and their effect upon the growth of a great 
variety of agricultural plants. Some of the problems under investiga¬ 
tion by the pot method may be mentioned. 

SAMPLE PROBLEMS UNDER INVESTIGATION. 

The ultimate aim of a rational system of fertilization is to obtain the 
largest yields of the best quality of all kiuds of farm and garden 
produce. 

In order to attain such an end the following ideas must be kept con¬ 
stantly in view: 

(1) The most necessary forms of plant food, namely, phosphoric, acid, 
potash, and nitrogen, must be purchased at the lowest possible cost. 

1 A description of the detail# of the Wagner method wiil he given in the next num¬ 
ber of the Record. 
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This statement leads us to a consideration of many important practi¬ 
cal questions. Are there, for example, crops and soils upon which the 
cheaper forms of phosphoric acid, as found in Thomas slag and South 
Carolina floats, can be used to advantage’? Which plants can utilize 
the Thomas slag to the best advantage, and what chemical and phys¬ 
ical conditions of the soil are most suitable to obtain the best results 
from the undissolved natural phosphates ? Are there conditions where 
the various forms of cheap organic nitrogen as found in the poorer 
qualities of tankage in wool, horn, and leather shavings can be turned 
to account, and what soil conditions favor a rapid decomposition of such 
manures? 

(2) Plant food must be applied in suflieient quantity to obtain profit* 
able yields. 

This would open the question as to how the natuial ability of the soil 
to furnish nourishment should be measiued, and if there are some plants 
that are able to take more potash, nitiogen, and phosphoric acid from 
the soil than others. 

(3) The plant food must be applied in the form and proportion best 
suited to the particular crop to be grown. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash arc to be had in a variety of 
forms. Which of these forms, taking into consideiation soil conditions 
and plant individuality, an* best suited to pio<luce tlie best resultsf 
In what proportion to each other should the nitiogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash be applied ? Should a fertilizer rich in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, or potash be used to attain tin* end sought? 

(4) Those crops should leceive the most extensive culture vs liich make 
the gicutest pecuniary returns for the plant food applied. 

This leads one to inquire into the number of pounds of grains, roots, 
etc., that can be obtained fiom one pound of nitiogen, phosphoric acid, 
or potash. Is it possible to enable many or all of the v ai ions farm and 
garden crops to most thoroughly utilize the most costly element of fer¬ 
tility'—the nitrogen—by manming with an excess of phosphoric acid 
and potash ? 

(5) The conditions must be such as to enable the plant food to do its 
best work with the least loss. 

What are the most favorable conditions' How much influence has 
porosity of soil, lime, and humus upon the availability of the different 
forms of plant food ? Is an excess of soluble phosphoric acid o\ er that 
taken up by the plant lost by going over into an insoluble form? Can 
plants growing upon soil fertilized with an excess of phosphoric acid 
and potash take more of these ingredients than are necessary for their 
complete development t 

In addition to the pot experiments several hundred field experiments 
are carried on by different farmers under the direction of the station. 
The object of the held experiments is to test the needs of various soils, 
and further to see if the facts obtained from the experiments with pots 
have in all eases a practical application, 
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RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The Seventh Annual Convention of the Association of German 
Agricultural Experiment Stations ( Landw. Vers . Slat., 45 (1894), No. 
5 and 6,pp. 325-393 ).—Tlie seventh annual convention of this associa¬ 
tion was held at Dresden, September 21 and 22,1894, F. Nobbe presid¬ 
ing. Fifty-five members and guests were in attendance. After a brief 
review by the presiding officer of tlie work of the year, the form of 
contract between fertilizer manufacturers or dealers and the experiment 
stations exercising official fertilizer control was discussed and modified 
so that the limits of variations from the guaranty are fixed at 0.4 per 
cent for water-soluble and insoluble phosphoric acid and potash and 0.2 
per cent for nitrogen. Two important changes in the statutes provid¬ 
ing for the adjudication of differences between dealers and purchasers 
of fertilizers were recommended, one in the composition of the arbitra¬ 
tion commission, and the other fixing the general charge for examination 
of each sample at 10 marks. The association then took up questions 
referred from the previous meeting. 1 

The resolutions providing for participation of representatives of the 
German Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Union in the deliberations of the 
association and regulating the examination and valuation of tine meal 
and phosphoric acid in slags were adopted without debate. 

As regards determination of nitrogen in nitrate of soda the regula¬ 
tion finally adopted simply provides that nitrogen shall be determined 
by direct methods. 

The method of examination of feeding stuffs proposed at the previous 
meeting was modified so as to read: The qualitative examination of 
feeding stuffs for sand as well as mineral adulteration is made obliga¬ 
tory, and when the preliminary test indicates the presence of more than 
normal amounts a quantitative examination is to be made. 

A. Emmerling, to whom the subject was referred at the previous meet¬ 
ing, presented a paper on the value of carbohydrates, in which he tab¬ 
ulated the market price and protein, fat, and carbohydrate contents of 
a large number of feeding stuff s, and from this data reckoned the com¬ 
mercial value per kilogram of the carbohydrates which they contain, 

8. R., 6, p. 9. 
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as well as the relative value of the protein, fat, and carbohydrates. 
The method of reckoning the value of carbohydrates by difference is 
condemned, since it indicates that the value of carbohydrates in grains 
is more than double that of brans and other mill products. It is true 
that there is a preference among feeders for certain grains, but it is 
manifestly unjust to value the protein in both cases at the same price, 
and the carbohydrates of the grain at a so much higher rate. It is also 
unfair to assume that the low market price of the by-products affects 
only the carbohydrates. The author therefore believes that a method 
of valuation should be employed in which the variations in market 
price affect all constituents alike. Such a method is most safely based 
on the relative fuel value of the carbohydrates and fat. On the basis 
of the figures reported the author recommends that in the valuation of 
feeding stuffs the ratio of the constituents should be, protein 3, fat 
3, carbohydrates 1. After discussion of the paper the subject was 
referred to the section on feeding stuffs for further investigation. 

Reports arc given of cooperative determinations of phosphoric acid 
in pure potassium phosphate by the ordinary and Xeubauer inolybdic 
methods and by the citrate method; nitrogen in ammonium chlorid and 
potassium nitrate by the Kjeldahl, Iviilui, Ulsch, and other methods; 
and potash in pure potassium sulphate and crude Stasslurt salts by the 
Fresenius and Stasslurt methods in 27 laboratories. 

The agreement of results by the ordinary molybdic method for phos¬ 
phoric acid was very close, the eiror being only L 0.1 per eeut in 23 
determinations of phosphoric acid in a phosphate containing 15 per 
cent of soluble phosphoric acid. The results by the Xeubauer method 
were not so'concordant, but this was no doubt partly due to variations 
in the details of the method by individual analysts. It was observed 
that when Neubauer’s directions were strictly followed there was a loss 
of phosphoric acid on long-continued ignition at a high temperature, 
but this was prevented by the use of a magnesia-covered crucible lid. 
The use of a constant correction is, however, deemed of doubtful advisa¬ 
bility, since the results reported indicate that the error is likely to vary 
widely or entirely disappear with different methods of manipulation. 
This point is to be further investigated. The citrate method tested by 
about 10 chemists gave closely agreeing results, w hich fully confirm 
those of previous investigations. The section on fertilizers recom¬ 
mended provisionally that in control analyses only a thoroughly tested 
modification of the molybdic method should be employed for the deter¬ 
mination of phosphoric acid. 

In view of the results obtained in the determination of nitrogen the 
convention recommends that nitrogen in ammonia salts and in ammo- 
mated fertilizers be determined by distillation with magnesia instead 
of soda. In all samples designated as “ ammoniated superphosphates” 
only the nitrogen in the form of ammonia is to be determined unless 
the determination of total nitrogen is especially requested, in order 
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that there might be no confusion on this point the section on fertilizers 
was instructed to consult the German Agricultural Society with refer¬ 
ence to classing all fertilizers which contain both organic and arnmo- 
niacal nitrogen under the name u ammonia-nitrogen-superphosphates.” 
In fertilizers containing organic nitrogen, total nitrogen is to be deter¬ 
mined by digesting 10 gm. according to the Kjeldalil method, using an 
aliquot part of the solution for distillation. 

The results of determinations of nitrogen in cotton seed meal, digest¬ 
ing for 5 to 20 hours, show a steady increase in the per cent of nitrogen 
obtained as the length of the period of digestion increased. In view 
of this fact the convention recommended that farther investigations as 
to the length of time of digestion of nitrogenous feeding stuffs with 
sulphuric acid alone, and with an admixture of phosphoric anhydrid 
be carried out by the association. 

In the determination of potash the results were very discordant, 
especially so for the crude Stassfurt salts (greatest variation, 1.63 per 
cent). The Stassfurt method gave much higher results for the erudo 
salts than for the pure sulphate, and in every case higher than the 
Fresenius method. Some results reported by the experiment station 
of Marburg indicate that the strength of alcohol used in washing the 
chlorid hns a decided influence on the percentage of potash obtained. 
With 9(5 per cent alcohol, 14.08 per cent of potash s\as found; with 85 
per cent alcohol, 12.95 per cent. It was recommended that the methods 
be further tested on a crude Stassfurt salt (preferably kainit), carefully 
selected, dried, and prepared for analysis. 

The report of the section on the valuation of Thomas slag details the 
results of investigations of the relation between the citrate solubility 
of the phosphoric acid and the fertilizing value of the slag as deter¬ 
mined by vegetation experiments. The results of 1(5 experiments with 
slags containing from 8 to 24 per cent of phosphoric acid show that in 
every ease there was a close agreement between the citrate solubility 
and fertilizing effect. On the basis of the results thus obtained the 


following classification of slags was proposed: 

50 per cent or less of phosphoric acid soluble in citmte . bud. 

60 per cent soluble in citrate.medium. 

70 per cent soluble in citiate. aveiago. 

80 per cent soluble in citrute. good. 


Wagner briefly discussed the icsults of liis work in this line, and 
Marcher gave an account of experiments at Ilallc with A samples of 
slag containing different amounts of silicic acid, which indicate that, 
as Wagner and Hoyermann 1 maintain, there is, within certain limits, a 
relation between the silicic, acid content and the citrate solubility. 

The recommendation of the committee that the valuation of Thomas 
slag be based on the determination of citrate solubility by means of 
the Wagner method, using the moiybdic method for determining phos¬ 
phoric acid in the solution, was adopted by the association. 


E. S. It., 6, p. 624. 
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A brief review of tests of different methods of examining super¬ 
phosphate-gypsum— extraction with strong alcohol, exhaustion in a con¬ 
tinuous extractor with alcohol or ether, and titration of a water extract, 
using methyl orange as an indicator—is given, but the results were so 
unsatisfactory that the subject was referred to the section for further 
investigation. 

As regards the question of international cooperation in the investi¬ 
gation of analytical methods for fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and seeds 
proposed by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists of the 
United States, the opinion was expressed that while the importance of 
such cooperation was fully appreciated it was not practicable for the 
German association to take part in such work at the present time. 

F. Nobbe submitted a report on the determination of the value of 
grass seed, in which he proposed for the examination of the smaller 
grass seeds (Poa, Agrostis, Dactylis, Alopecurus, etc.) the following 
substitute for previous methods: An average sample is taken in the 
usual manner, and foreign seeds, dirt, and chaff removed. Of the 
sorted seed two smaller average samples, each containing about 300 to 
400 perfect seeds, arc taken. In case of Dactylis, Festuca ovina, and 
Alopecurus, 0.0 grn. is sufficient; of Arrlienatherum, 1.25 gm.; and of 
Poa, 0.2 gin. Both of these smaller samples are weighed and then 
soaked from 6 to 15 hours in distilled water. By this means empty, 
or, as frequently occurs in Alopecurus, tlirips infested glumes are very 
easily detected and removed. The perfect seeds thus separated are 
tevsted in a seed bed in the ordinary manner, the results being reckoned 
to 1 gm. The wet empty glumes arc dried at 30 to 40° O. and their air- 
dried weight is reckoned as foreign matter. The small loss due to the 
soaking may be neglected. Perhaps a constant correction of 1 per cent 
of their air-dry weight may cover the error ftfbm this source. The asso¬ 
ciation unanimously adopted this method, as well as that which pro¬ 
vides that at the conclusion of the germination tests of Coniform the 
seeds which fail to germinate shall be cut open and a record made of 
the number which are empty, decayed, and “apparently fresh.” 

New chemical apparatus, H. A. Huston (Indiana Sta. 1M. 54, pp. 
7, pin. £, jig . 4).—Illustrated descriptions are given of a machine for 
treating solids with liquids under uniform conditions, and a mechan¬ 
ical precipitating and stirring apparatus. 

The first consists of a wheel to the riin of which are attached stop¬ 
pered flasks containing the substance to be treated and the liquid. 
The wheel is made to revolve by an electric or water motor, and if 
other than room temperature is desired for the treatment the whole 
apparatus is immersed in water contained in a large galvanized tank, 
the water being heated to the desired temperature by injecting steam 
or by burners under the tank. The apparatus lias been tested in 
the digestion of nitrogeuous materials with pepsin solution, and in 
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the treatment of phosphates -with ammonium citrate. Some results 
obtained with and without this apparatus are tabulated. 

“In comparing duplicates the results from tlie use of the wheel are found to he 
subject to lesR variation than those from the usual method. 

“The machine has proven very useful in a large amount of work on solubilities of 
various phosphates. . , . 

“ So far as it has been tested, it has proven very satisfactory iu constancy of results 
obtained, in ease of manipulation, and especially in requiring no attention during 
the interval between placing the flasks iu the apparatus and removing them at the 
end of the required time, thus permitting the chemist to engage in other work 
during the entire interval.” 

The mechanical precipitating and stirring apparatus provides for 
precipitating 12 solutions simultaneously, and the stirring apparatus 
is driven by a single belt. The precipitating solutions are placed in 
funnel tubes drawn out at the end so as to deliver one drop per second. 
The front of the apparatuses hinged and permits the whole to be closed 
when not in use or during precipitation. 

“The apparatus lias proven extreinc*l> satisfactory in precipitation of ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate. The precipitate is \ei> ei y, *t ill me, aud where the snrring 
is continued for some minutes alter the magnesia solution lias all been added, no 
amorphous precipitate is observed on standing.” 

A modification of the method of determining citrate soluble 
phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, (*. Sani (Staz. Sjtcr. Ayr. Ital. , 28 
(1895), No. 1, pp. 27'7, 270 ).—The following modification of Wagner’s 
method is proposed, which is claimed to have the advantage of a great 
saving of time and reagents. Five grams of the substance is measured 
into a beaker with 100 ce. of water and saturated at boiling tempera¬ 
ture with 10 per cent*citric acid. Two hundred cubic centimeters of 
official citrate of ammonia is added and the solution heated on a water 
bath for an hour with cartful stirring. The rest of the process is con¬ 
ducted as usual. In comparative 1 1 inis on 2 samples of phosphates 
Wagner’s original method and the above modification gave almost 
identical results. 

Detection of abrastol in foods, Hklliiib (Monil. tieiait. ( 4), 9, pp. 
191, 192; abs. in Chem. CenibL. 1895, /, No. 10, p. 890; Chem. Ztg., 19 
( 1895), No. 28, Repert., No. 9 , p. 102 ).—Fifty cc. of wine is made alkaline 
with a few drops of ammonia, gently shaken for 2 minutes with 10 cc. 
of amyl alcohol (alcohol is added if an emulsion is formed), the amyl 
alcohol is decanted, filtered if turbid, and evaporated to dryness. 
The residue is thoroughly moistened with 2 cc. of a mixture of equal 
parts of strong nitric acid and water, heated on the water bath until 
half of the water is evaporated, and transferred to a test tube with 
the addition of 1 cc. of water. About 0.2 gm. of sulphate of iron is 
now added, and then an excess of ammonia, drop by drop, with con¬ 
stant shaking. If the resulting precipitate is of a reddish color, it 
is dissolved in a few drops of sulphuric acid, and sulphate of iron and 
ammonia is added as before. As soon as a dark colored or greenish 
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precipitate has been obtained, 5 cc. of alcohol is added, the precipi¬ 
tate is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the fluid is well shaken and 
filtered. Pure wine gives with this method a colorless or light-yellow 
liquid, while a red color is produced in the presence of 0.01 gm. of 
abrastol. The author states that the method is also applicable to the 
examination of beer, sirups, and preserved food. 

Fats should first be melted, extracted with hot 20 per cent alcohol, 
the filtered alcohol evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated as 
given above. Salicylic acid gives a more orange-colored liquid when 
treated in the same manner, and when this liquid is treated with a few 
drops of a very dilute ferric-chlorid solution the well-known violet reac¬ 
tion is produced, while abrastol gives a blue color with ferric chlorid, 
which disappears on heating. The natural coloring matter from the 
alkaline liquid by amyl alcohol, and anilin colors may be removed by 
evaporating to dryness with wool in the presence of acetic acid, when 
water will dissolve only the abrastol.—w. d. bigelow. 

Action of magnesia mixture on glass, L . L. de Koxinck ( Ch cm . Ztg. ,19 (1895, ) 1 Vo. 
SI, pp. 450, 451 ).—Magnesia mixture etched different kinds of glass to an appreciable 
but variable extent, Tkuringian glass \\ as more effected than Bohemian. 

On a simple experiment for showing the presence of argon in the atmosphere. 
Guntz ( Compl . It end., 120 (1895), No. 14 , pp . 777, 778 )*—Metallic lithium heated to 
a dull-red heat is used instead of magnesium to absorb the nitrogen. 

The chemistiy of chlorophylls, L. Makciilkw ski (Die Chemie des Chlorophylls. 
Hamburg and Leipzig: L. fonts, 1895, pp. 1 V, 81). 

On the food fats, F. Wallenstein and IT. Fisc*. (Her. Internal. Falsi/., 8 (1895), 
No. 9, pp. 159, 100). 

On the oxidation of tannin in cedar apples, L. Lindex (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris , 
18-14 (1805), No. 6, pp. 277-279). 

The action of permanganate of potash on various organic substances, E. 

Maumem£ (Compl. llend., 120 (1895), No. 14, pp. 788-785). 

Separation of the free acid of beeswax, T. Marie (Iter. Internal. Falsif., 1895, 
No.S,p. 123; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 58, ftepert., No. 11, p. 127). 

On the investigation of butter, C. T, MoitNi.it (Zfschr. analyt. Chem., 84 (1895), No • 
S, p. 175). 

Investigation of the fat of corn meal, F. Rokitianski (luang. Diss. St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1894; Pharm. Ztschr. llussland, 38,pp. 712,718; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 1895,1, No. 1, 
p. 22). 

Further investigations on the separation of fat fiom the emulsion form in 
sterilized milk, Renk (Arch. Jlgg., 22, pp. 152-166; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 1895, I, 
No. 15, p. 70S). 

On the analysis of gastric juice, J. Winter (Bui. Soo. Chim. Paris , 18-14 (1895), 
No. 8, pp. 483-441, dgm. I). 

Researches in chemistry and physiology, A. Fktkrmann (liecherches de Chimie 
et de Physiologic, vol. 2. Brussels: Mayolez, pp. 456 ).—Among the subjects treated are 
sugar beets, composition of the atmosphere, the nitrogen question, assimilability of 
phosphatic slag, and composition of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 

On the determination of alcohol and of volatile acids, Duclaux (Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, 9 (1895), No. 4, pp. 265-2S0). 

On Hiibl’s iodin-addition method, J. Ephraim (Ztschr. angew. Chem., 1895, No. 9, 
Pp. 254—889). 

New applications of alkalimetry and acidimetry, F. Hundksiiagkn (Chem. 
Ztg., 18 (1894), pp* 505, 606, 647; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. London, 67-68 (1895), pp. 84, 
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85). —Estimation of hardness of water and volumetric estimation of phosphoric acM 
by titrating the yellow precipitate. 

Modification of the Reichert-Meissl butter process 0. BrOntk ( Chem . Ztg ., 18 
(1894), pp. 204-208; aha . in Jour. Cham. Soc. London, 07-88 (1895), p. 95). 

A new reaction for peroxid of hydrogen, Bagii (liar. Jnternat. Fahif., 8 (1895), 
No. 9, p. 157). — To the solution to be tested add 5 co. of a solution containing 0 3 gm. 
of bichromate of potash and 0.2r> gm, of nmlin per liter and a drop of 5 per cent 
oxalic acid. A rose-violet coloration icsults. 

Estimation of small quantities of chlorin in fats, R. Rknkdikt and H. Zikks 
(Chem. Zip., 18(1894 ), pp. 010,041; aha. in Jour Chem. Soc. London, 07-08 (1*95), pp. 
84,85). 

Method of detecting chlorin, bromiu, and iodin in organic compounds, P. N. 

Raikow (Chem. ZUj., 19 (1895), No. 89. pp. 904, 908). 

On the determination of potassium sulphate in wines, L. IItigounknq (Jour, 
ritarm. el Chim.. ser. 0, 1895, No. 1, p. 849; aha. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 88, 
Report., No. 11, p. 128). 

Detection of salicylic acid in beer, R. ,1. L. Hchokpi* (Nederl. Tjdsehr. Charm., 
7,pp. 67-71; aha. in Chem. Centbl., 1895, T, No. 10, p. 850) .—Description and compari¬ 
son of well-known methods.-—w. i>. bigelow. 

On sources of error in alkalimetry, P. Dorrimcr (Ztsehr. angew . Chem.. 1895, No. 
9, pp. 259-202). 

Estimation of iron in the ash of vegetable or animal matter, M» Ripper (('hem. 
Ztff., 18 (1894). pp. 128, Hi; aha. in Jour. Chem. Soc. London, 07-08 (1895), p. 85). 

On a new appaiatus, the "hema-spectroscope comparator,” M. dk Thierry 
(Compt. Rend.. 140 (1895), No. 14. pp. 775-717 , Jig. 1). 

A simple extraction apparatus, K. Pribram (Ztsehr. anahjt. ( hem., 84 (1895), No. 
2, pp. 107-109, fi(f.l). 

Some new laboratory apparatus, E. Sai i ic [Jour. A mar. Cham. Soa., 17 (1*97), 
No. 0, pp. 19f-190, fig. 1). — A hot-air motor and .in illuminating apparatus arc 
described. 

New laboratory apparatus, A. van i>vn Berghe (Chem. Ztg., 19(1895), No. 88, pp. 
877, 878, Jigs. 2). —-Apparatus for (1) constant evolution of gases. (2) estimation of 
carbonic acid, and (3) modifications of Heckman's apparatus, including boiling tube 
and condenser aiid weighing tube. 

Apparatus for measuring small quantities of mercury in the determination 
of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl-Wilfarth method, P. Likciiti (Ztsalir. anahjt. Chem., 
Si (1895), No. 2, pp. 109, 170, fg. 1). 

A new burner for sodium light, R. Pribr yaj ( Ztachr. anahjt. Chem., 81 ( 1895). No. 2, 
pp. 160,107, figs. 2). 

Improvements in glass cocks, H. Woij»kri (Ztsehr. anahjt. Chem., 84 (IS95), No. 
2, pp. 101-105, jigs, 9). 


BOTANY. 

A monograph of the genus Delphinium, E-Httii (Engler's hot. Jahrb., 20(1895), 
Nos. 8, pp. 822-410; 1, pp. 417-499. pla. 8). 

The effect of spring frosts and the treatment of injured vines, H. MOli.kr- 
Thurgau (Jahresher. Vera. Stat. Wiidenaweil, JVeinban u. Wttinhandl., 1894, No. 18 and 
19; aba. in hot. Centbl. heihefte, 5 (1895), No. 2, p. 134). 

Concerning cuticularization and cutine, Van Wissellingh ( 4rch. Neerland. Sm. 
Exact el Nat., 28 (1894), No. 4 and 5; abs. in hot. Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 7 and 8, pp. 
284-236). 

Concerning the dissolution of secondary cell membranes of seeds during 
their germination, T. Elver i (bibliotheca hotanica, 1894, No. 20, pp. 26; abs, in 
hot, Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 7 and 8, pp. 238,239). 
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Concerning the ascent of sap, E. Askenahy (Verltandl. Nat nr . met 7. Tariff, 
Heidelberg, 5 (1895), Feb. 12, pp. 24; abs. in Hoi. Centhl., 62 {1895), No. 7 and 8, pp. 
227,238). 

A critical investigation of the so-called water pores, A. Nkstlek ( Nora Acta 
Carol. Leop. A bad., 64, No. 3,pp. 38, pin. 3). 

Structure of the hymenium of Marasmius sp., de Skykes (Compt. Rend., 120 
{1895), No. 14, pp. 763-765). 

Investigations in geotropism, F. CVaeek (Jahrb. i rifts. Hof., 37, No. 2, p. 339). 

Irritability and movement in plants, 1>.T.M( Dot gal( Pop. Sri. Monthly, 47 (1891), 
No. 2, pp. 225-234, jig*. G). 

Argon, nitrogen, and plants {Card. Citron., 17 (1895), p. 489). 

Is argon contained in vegetable or animal substances ? 0. W. Macdonald and 
A. M. Kellas ( Proe . Roy. Hoc., 57 ( 2895), No. 3/1, pp. 490-/92). —The authors inves¬ 
tigated peas and the carcasses of mice w ith negative results. 

The availability of free nitrogen as plant food, G. de Oiialmot (Agl. Sci.,8 
(1891), No. 20 and 11, pp. 471-4S3 ).— A review of recent publications. 

Recent publications on tubercle bacteria of legumes and the fixation of free 
nitrogen through their presence, Stutzkr (Centhl. Raid, nnd Par. Allg., 1 (1895), 
No. 2,pp. 68-74 ).—A resume. 

Concerning Heterodera radicicola producing root tubercles on the tomato, 

F. C AVAR A (Ztschr. Pjtanzenbanl., 5 (1895), 7s o. 2. pp. 66-69, fable 1). 

Individual variations, (». IIenslow (Nut. Set., 1895, June, pp. 385-390). —An 
attempt to classify variations in plants. 

The simultaneous origin of similai or identical varieties from diffeient stock, 
W. W. Tkagy ( Amer . Nat.. 79 ( 18')’>), No. 541 , pp. 4*5,486). 

Geogiaphic botany—observations on the origin of cultivated plants, A. Eng¬ 
lish ( Abs . in Ann. Apron., 21 (1891), No. S, pp. 151-138). 

Influence of humidity of soil on the transformation of terrestrial plants, A. 
Aloi (Alii Acad. (Horn. Hot., 7 (1891), her. 4). 

Native plants poisonous to Btock, 3. If. Maiden (Agl. Gaz. N. S. W6 (7W) r 
No. 2, pp. 57,58 ).— This is an enuineiation oi plants growing m New South'Wales 
supposed to he poisonous. * 

Concerning plant breeding, A. Kirschk (Folding's landiv. Ztg., if ^/89,), No. 7, 
pp. 215-221). 

Phenology as a connecting link between biology and climate, S. Gunther 
(Munich: Atnhendorf). 

A handbook of systematic botany, K. Warming (11 an s. by M. C. Votin' Lon¬ 
don: Swan, Sonnenschein Co., 1895, pp. 6. Yd. 

A student’s text-book of botany, S. II. Vines (London: Swan, Sonnensvhiin 
Co., 1895, pp. 821, figs. 483). 


EERMENTATION—BACTERIOLOGY. 

On the conditions affecting bacterial life in Thames water, E. Frvnkland 
(Proe. Roy. Soe., 57 (1895). No. 345, pp. 139-419).— The author found as a rule that 
the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter increased with the increased hourly 
flow of water. 

Methods of making pure cultures of microorganisms, F. Sc honfei.d (< nitbl. 
Halt, und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 4 and 5, pp. 180-185). 

Concerning the preparation of agar, (J. S. IIakglkk (Centhl. Halt, nnd Par. Med., 
17 (1S95), No. 16, pp. 558, 559). 

A simple method for the isolation of bacteria in agar and blood serum cul¬ 
tures, G. IlANTt (Centhl. Halt, und Par. Med.. 17 (1891), No. 16, pp. 556, 557). 

The action of light upon bacteria, IF. M. Ward (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1895, p. 
961; abs. in Nat. Sci 1895, June, pp. 371, 312). 
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Physiological study of acetic fermentation and artificial vinegar production, 
F. Lafar ( Cenibl . lialct. und Par. Ally., 1 (18,%), No. 4 and 5, pp. 189-150). 

Investigations on the acetic bacteria, E. C. Hansen (Compt. Rend. lab. Parish fry, 
8, No. 8,pp. 188-816; abs. in Cenibl. Tiakt. und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), No. 1, pp. 81-87). 

The effect of copper sulphate on the fermentation of grape must through 
Saccharomyces ellipsoides, F^KrOgkr (Centhl. Ihtkt. und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), Nos. 
1, pp. 10-16; 8, pp. 59-65). 

On the presence of a diastase in broken vines, G. G on it and ( Compt. Rend., 180 

(1895), No. 16, pp. 887, 888). 

Concerning the recognition and distribution of glucose, the enzyme of mal¬ 
tose, M. W. Beyrinck (Cenibl. Jiakt. und Par. Ally., 1 (1805), Nos. 6,pp, 221-2119; 7 and 
8,pp. 265-271; 9 and 10, pp. 820-342). 

Aspergillus oryzee, the fungus of Japanese saki brewing, C. Wehmer (Cenibl. 
Baki. und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), Nos. 4 and5, pp. 150-160; 6, pp, 209-220, pi. 1). 

On the development of the spores of Saccharomyces membraneeformis, S. 
ludwigia, and S. anomalus, J. C. Nij:lskn (Compt. Rend. Lab. Carhbery, 8, No. 3,p. 
176; ab8. in Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Ally., I (189'*), No. 4 and 5, pjy. 187, 188). 

Contribution to the study of variability and transfoimation in microbiology 
apropos a new variety of chaibon bacillus (Bacillus anthracis claviformis), A. 
Chacveau and G. ITiisalix (Compt. Rend., 120 (1S95), No. 15, pp. 801-807, fiy. 1). 


ZOOLOGY. 

The pocket gophers of the United States, V. Bailey ( TJ. 8. Dept. 

AgrDivision of Orinthology and Mammalogy Hal. 6, pp. 46,pi. 7 , map 1 , 
figs. 6). —This bulletin contains popular information on the more common 
species of pocket gophers of the United States, and is supplementary 
to the elaborate technical paper in North American Fauna No. 8 (E. S. 
11., 0, p. 787). The habits of the animals are described at length, and 
the mechanical action of the teeth is detuned. The injury done by 
gophers to different crops and trees and tlic damage caused by their 
burrows is discussed. Fumigating the burrows with bisulphid of car¬ 
bon is recommended as the best means of destroying the animals, but 
other remedies, such as trapping and poisoning with strychnin or 
phosphorus, are also mentioned. The geographical distribution of the 
several species is set forth, and separate notes given of the habits of 
the Georgia gopher (Gcomys tuza ), prairie gopher (G. bursarius ), plains 
gopher ( G. lutcsccns ). Louisiana gopher ( G . brericeps), sandy gopher ( G . 
arenarius ), Padre Island gopher (G. personatus ), Baird’s gopher (Cra- 
togcomys casanops ), and gray gopher (Thomomys talpoides). 

On the location of the coloration of brown oysters, J. Cjiatin (Compt. Rend., 
120 (1895), No. 16, pp. 884-887). 

The fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma (Moths) III, G. 
Hampson (London: Taylor 4' Francis, 1895; abs. in Nature, 1895, p. 005). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Condensation of atmospheric moisture, G. Barfs (U. S. Dept . 
Ayr., Weather Bureau Bui. 12, pp. 10 i, pis. 4, figs. 27). —-The proposed 
scope and the results of the work in this line planned over 2 years ago 
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and pursued for about, 1 year in the meteorological laboratory of the 
Bureau, are thus outlined by the author: 

"Following the instructions of Prof. Mark W. Harrington, it will be my purpose 
in the course of the present researches to trace the isothcrmals of water, experi¬ 
mentally, throughout the region of changes of physical state from liquid to vapor. 
}3y mapping out the whole of the stable contours I hope to reach definite results 
relative to the unstable part of tbeir path, behoving that this—the field of collapse, 
as it may be called—is of marked meteorological importance. Incidentally, I shall 
also obtain data for the law of growth of water globules, from the smallest physi¬ 
cally appreciable dimensions to the largest attainable size, and thus supply another 
scries of meteorological results. The subject of research considered from these two 
points of view may be termed the corn! on Hat ion problem, assuming that the stated 
condensation takes place in a medium of air. 

“ Necessarily my work at the outset will consist of an investigation of promising 
methods, and the present bulletin contains about as much experimental evidence as 
I am able to adduce by the aid of the supersaturated moist air obtained from steam 
jets, when the results are interpret fid by methods of optical interference. I make a 
survey of the subject in Chapter I, for changes of state in general. Chapter 11 fol¬ 
lows uith an account of the condensation phenomena produced by the jet method, 
together with their bearing in the condensation problem. Chapter III contains an 
application of this method to the meteorology of dust (so called). Chapter IV and 
V, finally, give succinct information as to the distribution of temperature met with 
in the jet experiments, to be used m the interpretation of Chapter II. 

*‘I lmd hoped to add to this bulletin ceitain data on the growth of watei glob¬ 
ules, to be reached b\ the method sketched in Chapterll, but the urgency of a change 
in the location of the lahoiatory has compelled me to break off my work at an earlier 
stage of progress. v 

The display of wind signals on the Great Lakes ( U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Weather Bureau Circular Apr. 1, IS!>5,pp. 13 , pi. 1 ).—Explanations 
and illustrations of the wind. signals to be displayed on the Great 
Lakes, and lists of Weather Bureau stations and wind signal display 
stations on the Great Lakes, with the names of the official displayinen 
in charge, and of the places at which storm warnings will be posted. 

Meteorologic and magnetic observations at Genoa, Italy, 1893 
(Regio Universitd di Genova, Anno LX1. Genova: pp. 39). —In addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary meteorologic and magnetic observations tor 1893, 
normal values are given for temperatures, rainfall, and pressure from 
observations made during (50 years (1K33-1S92). 

The mean winter temperature is the mean spring tempera¬ 

ture is 14.3°; the mean summer temperature is 123.5°; the mean fall 
temperature is 17.1°; the mean annual temperature is 15.9°. 

The absolute maximum temperature was 35° O. on August 12,1891 • 
the absolute minimum was —9.5° t. on January 18,1891. The normal 
annual rainfall was 1,298.2 mm. (51.1 in,); the maximum annual fall was 
2,752 mm. (108.4 in.) in 1872; the minimum annual fall was 717.4 mm. 
(28.2 in.) in 1804. The mean number of rainy day was 123; the mean 
number of clear days was 132.—o. i- FASsitt. 

Monthly Review of the New Mexico Weather and Crop Serv¬ 
ice (Jan., 1895, pp. 18). —Kew Mexico has been added to the list; 
of States and Territories now issuing printed reports. By recent act 
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of the territorial legislative assembly a weather and crop service 
was established, thus giving State aid to a service which has existed 
since 18111 under the direction of the National Weather Service. The 
act also provides for the printing and froe distribution of a “weekly 
weather crop bulletin during the season from April 1 to October 1, in 
each year, and a monthly report throughout the entire year, containing 
climatological and agricultural matter of public interest and educational 
value.” An annual report is also provided for. The director of the 
service is H. B. Horsey.-—■<>. L. fassig. 

On the minimum tempeiatures observed the past winter at the summit of 
Mount Blanc, .7. Janssens (Compl. Bend., 1 JO (AW), No. 10, pp } SO}-800). 

Monthly weather review of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service (vol. 6, No. 
4, pp. 10, dgm. 1). 


WATER—SOILS. 

Researches on assimilable nitrogen and its transformations in 
arable soil, M. Pagnoul (Compt. liend., 120 (1^95), No. 15,pp.8l2~ 
815 ).—Experiments were made in bottomless cases sunk in the soil and 
inclosing 60 kg. of soils. Different fertilizers and green manures were 
used and some of the cases were exposed, while others were protected 
from rain. Ammoniacal, nitrons, and nitric nitrogen were determined 
in 60 gm. samples of tin* soil taken at the beginning of the experiment 
and at intervals afterwards. The cases remained without vegetation 
during the experiments. For the purpose of studying the effect ot 
vegetation on the loss of nitrogen from the soil 6 pots containing 6 to 
7 kg. of the same soil were used. Three were covered with vegetation 
and the remainder bore no plants. From the 3 pots without vegetation 
UK) mg. of nitric nitrogen was obtained in the drainage, from the others 
only 0.15 mg. Three pots were also used to determine the effect of 
bisulphid of carbon on nitrification. 

The conclusions drawn are as follows: 

(1) Jiainfall, when abundant, may cause considerable loss of nitric 
nitrogen in rich soils. 

(2) Vegetation on the soil may reduce this loss, as shown by 
Deli f;rain. 

(3) Sulphid of carbon, while it does not destroy the nitric ferment, 
temporarily retards its action. 

(4) The aminouiacal form of nitrogen appears to be a transition state 
of organic nitrogen in passing to the nitric form, and sulphid of car¬ 
bon simply temporarily retards transformation at this period. 

(5) The nitrous form is also a transitory and unstable state of nitro¬ 
gen passing from the organic to the nitric form. 

Solubility of phosphates in the soil, K. Pollacoi (Rendie. R. 
Inst. Lomb., 27, p. 15; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), No. 2 , Repvrt., p. 5), — 
An examination of a large number of soils of Lombardy showed that, 
as a rule, the phosphoric acid was soluble only in strong acids, but 
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that in a number of cases it was soluble to a marked degree in carbonic 
acid water, iron phosphate being decomposed by this reagent with 
special ease. For these reasons carbonic acid water is recommended as 
a solvent for determining available phosphoric acid in soils and fertil¬ 
izers. Further investigations showed that the fertilizing constituents 
carried down in the soil by rain rise to the surface again in time of 
drought. For this reason it is probable that not only the phosphoric 
acid of the upper layer but of the lower layers of the soil is utilized by 
the plant. Analyses of the soil should therefore extend below the 
tilled layers. 

Note on the chemical and bacteriological examination of water, with 
remarks on the fever epidemic at Worthing in 1893, A ( Analyst , 20 

(1S95), April, pp. 73-79). 

The interpretation of the results obtained upon the chemical and bacterio¬ 
logical examination of potable waters, ,T. (*. Thkksii (Analyst, JO (1895), April, pp. 
80-91; and May. pp. 97-111). 

Experimental studies on the filtration of water by sand filters, Gr. Kabiwkt. 
(Arch. Ifyg., 22, Mo. 4, pp. 3J3-350). 

Contribution to the study of drinking water, H. Salzmanx (Her. ph«rm. (Ie8. } 

1895, Xo. 5, p. 125; ah*, in ('hem. 7Ag„ 19 ( 1895), Xu. 38, Ucpert ., Xo. 11, p. 127). 

Soil investigations, V. Vi.okodj ((Hum. 7ty., 19 (1S9~>), Xo. 17, p. 351).— Ton 
analyses arc reported, which were made to deteunine the ©fleet of fulling leaves on 
the h mu UK content of the soil. The results w ej e not ©oiielusno. 

An observation oil soil inoculation, (>. Jakphis (Dent, laudic. Cress?, 22 (1895), 
Xo. 28, p. 200). —“Reference jk made to a statement by von Landsberg tliat the lupine 
thrives without inoeulatiou on land winch has gtown bloom (Sarolhamus scoparius). 
On such land tho author ohsened that lupines flourished e\en at the bottom of pits 
on railroad cuts soveral yaids deep. Tins ho assumes as proof that the organism 
causing root tubercles may sink deep int<> the soil and retain its \itality for a long 
time. The superiority of mail over lime for leguminous plants he thinks may he due 
to the marl containing this organism. 

Circulation of watei in soils, M. Will in m (IIpi. Kansas lid. Ayr. 1893, pp. 348-800). 

Conserving soil moisture, \Y. I\ Taiii:k (Amir. Ayr. (middle cd.) f 189 7. June 1 , 
p. 594). —An abstract of a paper lead before the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, reeoiding successful experiments with thorough tillage and the use of cover 
crops, green manures, and wood ashes for this jmipose. 

Notoon humus, J. Jofkhe ( Hid. Soc. Chun. Cans, 13-14 (1895), Xo. 8, pp. 443, 
444). —The results of pot experiments with buckwheat and white mustard grown in 
soils containing humus and free from humus are briefly icpoi ted, which the author 
believes confirm the conclusions of 15r6al regarding the power of plants to assimilate 
humus (E. 8. K., <>, p. 2$i). 


FERTILIZERS. 

Contribution to the mineral requirements of plants, W. I Jenecke 
(Jicr. deut. hot. Gen., (Jour a l versa m m luny, No. U, p. 105; ttbs. in Chon. 
Centbl., 1805,1, No. 15, p. 700; and Chon. Zt<j., 10 (1805), No. 00, Repert., 
No. 6, p. 70 ).—Experiments with nutritive solutions in pure cultures 
of Asperyillua niyer anti Voiicilliim ylaucum showed that calcium was 
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essential to the growth of these plants, ami that potassium was also 
required, although to a less extent. Kubidinm and caesium could not 
replace potash. The benelicial effect observed in connection with the 
use of the two former was probably due to the presence of small quan¬ 
tities of potash. Berylium and magnesium letarded the growth of 
chlorophyll plants, being especially injurious to the roots. 

On the manufacture of phosphate of potash, Jay and Dupas- 
QUIER (Bui. Soc. Chim . Paris, 13-14 {1895), No. 8, pp. 441-443 ).—The 
method proposed consists of thoroughly mixing bisulphate of potash, 
prepared by heating muriate of potash with two equivalents of sul¬ 
phuric acid to 150° C., with phosphate of lime and sulphuric acid, in 
the same manner as in the manufacture of superphosphates. The mass 
thus obtained is allowed to lie for two or three days and then carefully 
leached. The phosphate of potash is obtained from the solution by 
crystallization. A concentrated fertilizer especially adapted for trans¬ 
portation to distant points is thus obtained. For local use the mixture 
of phosphate of potash and sulphate of lime just as it comes from the 
mixer is recommended. 

Experiments with various phosphates at Borsbeke-lez-Alost, 
Belgium, 1\ de Vuyst (Cultures 8peciah s 1 Bor she he Iez-A lost, 1891, 
pp. 54-01; V Engrain, 10 (1895), So. 'JO, pp. 108-170). —Experiments in 
duplicate with beets, corn, oats, clover, and grass on plats of JO squaie 
meters, with (1) equal amounts of phosphoric acid in different forms, 
and (2) equal values of the different phosphates, aie reported. The 
average results of all experiments are shown in the following table: 


Penult* of ejrpu'imenls with dipt rent phosphate*. 



Comparative 3 ield 

N**t return. 

Proportion of T\0 # 

, applied ubsoi bed 
by plants. 


1 

1 2 S 

i 1 

2 

1 

2 

Without phosphate. 

7. r > 

1 

75. A 

1 Francs. 

i 

Inane 8. 

Fcr cent. 

Per cent. 

Superphosphate. 

100 0 

100 o l 

45. j 

1 45 3 

5.00 

5. o:t 

SUK. 

Ciply phosphate. 

u:5. 3 

97 7 

:u t 

40. 1 

3. 50 

3. 85 

M 0 

HS 5 

19 8 1 

IS 1 

1.08 

1 21 

Li6ge phosphate. 

82 2 

9* 1 

8 j 

00. 7 

1.00 

1.55 


With equal applications of phosphoric acid it is seen that during the 
first year superliosphate was much superior to slag and mineral phos¬ 
phate as regards yield, net return, and quantity of phosphoric acid 
utilized by the crop. When equal values were used superphosphate 
still proved superior in all these respects, but was closely followed by 
the slag, while the Liege phosphate also gave very good results. The 
latter was especially effective on moist meadows, probably on account 
of its lime. 

The results in general indicate that if good results the first year are 
desired, superphosphate and slag should be used on soils of the char¬ 
acter of those employed in these experiments. 
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experiments with phosphatic fertilizers on natural meadows, 

E. Maere (. Prog. Agr. et Vit, Ao. 20, pp. 524-52% dgm. 1).— 
Experiments with superphosphate, Thomas slag, and natural phosphate 
of lime by 11 farmers in different parts of the Department of Avey- 
ron are reported. With superphosphate the increase in yield was 
appreciable, the net return per hectare being 41.8 francs. With slag 
the results were also as a rule satisfactory, the net return being 7.05 
francs; but the increase with the natural phosphate was very small, 
resulting in a net return of only 1.5G francs per hectare. The experi¬ 
ments are to be continued through several years more to observe the 
after effect of the different phosphates before conclusions are drawn as 
to best form of phosphate for natural grass lands. 

The influence of bisulphid of carbon on the denitrifying organisms of manure 

( UEngrals, to (1895), No. 18, p. 423). —The investigations of Wagner at Darmstadt 
are referred to as showing that the preservative action oi* bisulphid of carbon on 
manure and its fertilizing value in the soil are probably due to destruction of the 
denitrifying organisms by this substance. 

About green manuiing (Cult, and Country Cent., 1895, May 30, p. 419). 

Barnyard manure and nitrate of soda, L. Gkanoeau (Jour, Ayr. Prat., 59 (1895), 
No. 23, pp. 775-177). —A review of Wagner’s and Kiihn’s work. 

The care of barnyard manure, J. II. Vookl (Puhting's landw. Xlg., 44 ( 1S95 ), No. 
10, pp. 320, 341). 

Composting manure (Cult, and Country Cent., 1895, May 30, p. 419). —Ad vises the 
use of sulphate of potash or kainit instead of gypsum. 

The cause of the incomplete utilization of the nitrogen of fresh manure, 
lU.ANCHAKD (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 {1891), No. 17, pp. 012-610, Jigs. 5). —A review of 
Wagner's investigations indicating that the addition of fresh manure to the soil 
causes the decomposition of nitrates present by means of the bacteria which it con¬ 
tains and results in the escape of the nitrogen in the free state. 

Field experiments with poudrette (Mitt. dent, landw. Gen., 1895, No. 7, pp. 73-75). 

Manure, nitrate, and bisulphid of carbon, L. (iIiandkau (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 
(1895), No. 30, pp. 707-709). —A popular article based largely on work of Lawes 
and Gilbert, P. Wagner, and A. Girard. 

Recent progress in the feitilizer industry, von UnrcBKU (Chan. 7Ag., 19 (1895), 
No. 31, pp. 700-708). —The extent of the Geimau trade in raw materials furnishing 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen is discussed, and improvements in apparatus 
and methods for fertilizer maim fact ui e and analysis are noted. Among other things 
it is stated that the Tennessee phosphates contain a considerable percentage of 
pyrites which seriously impairs their value for the manufacture of superphosphates. 

A study of the agricultural value of the phosphates of alumina of Grand 
Conn6table, A. Anduaud (Ann. Ayron., 31 (1895), No. 4, pp. 171-181). 

“Texaua manure” and other cheap fertilizers, E. 13. Vooiuijckm (Jtural New 
Yorker, 1895 , June 1, p. 370). 

Fraud in fertilizers, A. Cadokkt (Prog. Agr. el lit., 12 (1S95), No. 14, pp. 371, 372). 

Commercial fertilizers, K. Fuesenius, E. Neubauek and E. Luck (Die kiimt- 
lichen lMinger. Wiesbaden: C. W. Kriedel, pp. 28). 

FIELD CROPS. 

Corn cotton, A. J. Bondubant (Alabama College 8ta. Bui. 62, 
pp. 63-72 ).—A test of 14 varieties of corn, and fertilizer experiments 
with corn and cotton. With 500 lbs. per acre of cotton-seed meal 
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mixed with superphosphate and kainifc the yield of corn was greater 
than with fiGCJ lbs. of stable manure composted with the same minerals 
but in greater quantity. 

With a compost of green cotton seed, superphosphate, and stable 
manure the yield of cotton was practically the same whether the com¬ 
post was applied February 1 or April 17; with superphosphate and with 
floats, both in composts, the yields of cotton were practically identical. 
Comparing a mixture containing 500 lbs. per acre of cotton seed meal 
with a compost containing 750 lbs. each of cotton seed and stable 
manure (the mixture and the compost containing equal amounts of 
superphosphate and kainit), the yield of cotton was greater with the 
cotton seed meal mixture. 

From an experiment with nitrate of soda and cotton seed meal, all 
applied to cotton June 10, or half at this date and half July 5, the 
author concludes that a “given amount [of fertilizer) used intercultur- 
ally at an earlier stage of crop grow th gave better results than the 
same quantity, one-half applied at the earlier stage and the other half 
several w eeks later/’ 

Forage plants, II. T. French (Oregon tit a. Bui . 7J, pp . 5V7-/#).—I fed 
clover was successfully grown on the station farm for J years. Fall seed¬ 
ing without grain proved better than spring seeding. If spring seeding 
becomes necessary it is recommended to sow clover alone rather than 
with grain. The author recommends the use of <> lbs. per acre each of 
orchard grass and tall oat grass with clover seed, both of these grasses 
having proved valuable in a mixture w ith clover. With gypsum at the 
rate of 75 to 100 lbs. per acre the v ield of clover was largely increased. 
It was most eflicient when applied prior to March 15. Directions for 
curing clover hay and for the choice of soil for clover are given. “There 
seems to be lime enough in either the white land or the dark soil of the 
Willamette Valley for its development/’ The author states that clover 
makes good silage, but not packing so closelv as corn, it is more difli- 
culfc to exclude I he air. lie recommends cutting clover very green for 
silage and running it through a teed cutter. However, good silage 
was made from whole clover, in which ease there was considerable loss. 

The most serious enemy of clover at the station was the pocket 
gopher. The clover root borer and (‘lover mite were present, but did 
no special damage. 

Alsike clover succeeded on the white land, and is recommended for 
mixing with other clovers and grasses. 

The hay from mammoth clover (Trifolium medium) was too dusty for 
horses. “ For a light sandy soil the mammoth has some advantages 
|as a pasture plant] over the less vigorous varieties.” 

White clover (Trifolium repena) is recommended for pastures. 

Crimson clover sown in September yielded well on the station farm. 

Vetch was successfully grown ou the red hill laud of the coast mono- 
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tains and was successfully fed to horses and pigs. Satisfactory silage 
was also made from it, although it was not so well preserved in the silo 
as corn. 

The flat pea ( Lathryus xylrestris) withstood drought and gave promise 
of usefulness as a pasture plant for hill land. 

Some forage plants, O. 0. Georgeson, F. 0. Burtis, and D. II. 
Otis (Kansas /Sta. Bui. 4H, pj>. 40—1 ?).—Crimson clover was unahle 
to stand either the dry summers or the cold winters at the station. 
Young seedling plants of the flat pea withstood drought and cold sat¬ 
isfactorily. Hairy or sand vetch ( Vieia rittosa) died on the approach of 
hot weather. Sacaline was killed to the ground by a mild frost; the 
plants that renewed their growth succumbed later to the dry weather. 
The authors doubted that the plant tested was the genuine Botyyonum 
sacchalinense. 

Renovating a prairie pasture, C. C. Geokgeson, F. 0. Bums, 
and D. H. Otis (Kansas tita. Bui . IN, py. /,;).—On a failing prairie pas¬ 
ture the seeds of se\cral tame grasses were sown alter cultivating the 
surface with a disk harrow . The tame grasses were eiowded out by the 
prairie grass, and the authors conclude that the proper way to renovate 
native pastures is to take off the stock, hanw the surface early in the 
spring, and leave the pasture to itself. 

Experiments with oats, J. F. Hickman ( Ohio /Sta. Bui 57 , pp. 97- 
116 ). 

SynopHia .—These consisted of tests of \ imetios in lMW ami m 1S‘H ; determinations of 
the percentage oflmll and keim Is, sin mk me of guiui and straw, and percentage 
of smut tod heads; tests of amount of seed; di }>th of seeding; and a comparison of 
disking r*. plowing an a preparation tor oats. The largest average t \iekl lor 4 
>ears was made by Improved American, followed b t \ .lapan, Fairly Swedish, and 
Piince Edward Island. The best a\c lage icsulfs weie allorded by5. (», and7 pecks 
of seed per acre. When land was pi< pined with the plow the j ield w r as gieater 
than when preparation consisted of disking alone. 

The experiments are largely in continuation of previous work reported 
ill Bulletin, vol. 5, No. 1, of the station (K. S. R.,3, p. SO.)). 

Varieties (pp. 1)7—10S).—With late seeding (May 8 to 0) in the unfa¬ 
vorable season of ISM varieties of the Welcome type, with spreading 
panicle, coarse weak straw, and plump short grain, allorded a larger 
average yield than the varieties of the Sei/ure type, with the panicle 
more or less one-sided, and greater than that of the \\ ide Awake type, 
having a longer, more pointed, and lighter berry than the Welcome 
class. With earlier seeding in 1894 the Seizure group atfoided the 
largest yield. In 1891, 100 lbs. of grain was accompanied by 129 lbs. 
of straw in the Welcome group, 1130 in the Seizure group, 105 in the 
Wide Awake group, and 89 in the mixed group. 

Averaging the results for 4 years, Improved American, of the el- 
come class, allorded the largest yield of all varieties, 44.1 bu. per acre; 
{Japan gave the largest a\erage yield in the Seizure group, 40,0 bu.; 
652—No. 1-3 
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Kansas Hybrid the largest yield in the Wide Awake group, 39.7 bn.; 
and Monarch the greatest yield of the mixed group, 37.8 bu. per acre. 
The average weight of a measured bushel was 32.7 lbs. in the Welcome 
group, 30.7 lbs. in both the Seizure and Wide Awake classes, and 30 lbs. 
in the mixed group. 

Percentage of hull and kernel in grain (pp. 108-110),—The highest 
percentage of kernel, 75.4, was found in the Race Horse variety; the 
lowest, 01.2 per cent, in the Green Mountain variety. The averages 
for the Welcome, Seizure, and Wide Awake groups were quite similar, 
08.3 to 09.8 per cent of kernel. “From the investigations thus far 
made, it has not been found that oats of heavy weight necessarily have 
a smaller percentage of hull than those of lighter weight per measured 
bushel.” 

Shrinkage of grain and straw (p. 111).—When oats were stored in 
sacks in a room from September until the following March the shrink¬ 
age in weight was less than 1 per cent. Haled oat straw stored for the 
same peiiod on an ordinary barn floor shrunk 5.7 per cent. 

Amount of seed (pp. 111-113).—This test, in 1891 occupied 24 plats. 
With the Welcome variety 7 peeks of seed per acre gave the largest 
yield; with the Seizure vaiiety,9 peeks. “The weight of the product 
per measured bushel is higher, with a single exception, from the G 
and 7 peek rate than from any other.” Taking the average for 5 
years the yield from 4 pecks of seed per acre was 39.2 bu.; from 5 
pecks, 42.G; from G pecks, 42.9; from 7 pecks, 41.8; from 8 pecks, 40.7, 
and from 9 pecks, 38. 

Methods of planting ( pp. 113,114).—The average results of 3 years 7 
tests on clay land show that when the land was plowed before planting 
the yield was 5 bu. more than when it was simply disked. In 2 years 
out of 3 the yield was greater when the depth of planting was 2 in. 
than when the depth was 1 or 3 in. In 1894 on clay soil of the station 
farm rolling the soil either before or after planting was followed by a 
decreased yield, but in 1891 on a more sandy soil at Columbus rolling 
44 was a decided benefit.” 

Some points on smut (pp. 111-i 10).—The percentage of smutted heads 
was determined with 4 varieties during 4 years, and in one case 34 
l>er cent of the heads w T as affected. Directions for the hot-water treat¬ 
ment for destroying smut are given. 

Experiments with potatoes, K 11. Smith ( Wilts County Council 
lipt. on Mxpts. with Potatoes and On ions, Warminster and District , 
1891, Appendix If pp. 5-18) fig . /).—These experiments, consisting of 
tests of varieties, fertilizers, distance, depth of preparation of land, and 
spraying, were conducted in several localities. In a general fertilizer 
test nitrogen proved the most effective fertilizing ingredient. With 
two fractional applications of nitrate of soda, one at planting and one 
during cultivation, the yield was larger than with the same quautity 
applied all at once. When the distance between seed pieces was 1^ by 
21 in. the yield was greater than when the distance was 17£ by 31 in, 
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Deep preparation of the soil appeared to exert a favorable effect on 
the potato crop grown in the second year after trenching was prac¬ 
ticed as well as in the first year thereafter. 

When sprayed, nearly all varieties tested yielded more than when not 
treated, the average increase in the crop credited to spraying being 
nearly $30 per acre. 

The specific gravity and the calculated percentage of dry matter are 
tabulated for each variety tested, and the results of feeding experi¬ 
ments with potatoes made by Girard, in France, are quoted. 

Tobacco, J. G. Lee (Louisana titan . 11 til. 33, pp. 11 >0-1135 ).—Brief 
directions on the culture of tobacco precede the record of experiments 
at Calhoun with varieties and fertilizers. On a 44 bright mulatto sandy 
soil, with red clay subsoil,” fertilized with 400 lbs. per acre of a complete 
fertilizer, 14 varieties, of a bright type, averaged 913 lbs. of cured 
tobacco per acre. Unfertilized, the same varieties averaged 359 lbs. 
per acre. 

With fertilizers the largest yield was made by Hester, followed by 
liagland Improved, and Locks. Without fertilizers White Stem 
Orinoco, followed by Sweet Orinoco and Yellow Pryor, proved most 
productive. 

On a rather heavy and tenacious red sandy soil 12 varieties of cigar 
tobacco, when fertilized with 400 lbs. per acre of a complete fertilizer, 
averaged 1,070 lbs. of cured tobacco per acre. When fertilized, Connec¬ 
ticut Seed Leaf and Little Dutch were most productive, followed by 
PumpellyandLamlreth. Unfertili/ed,OomiecticutSeed Leaf and Little 
Dutch again led, followed by Zimmer, Spanish, and East Hartford. 

The heavier red sandy land of the locality was- found to be suitable 
for White Burley and for Orinoco tobacco. Variety tests were con¬ 
ducted on alluvial soil in two other localities in the State. 

In a comparison of the nitrogen in cotton seed meal with that in a 
mixture of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, and fish 
scrap, the yield was larger with cotton seed meal. 

In a fertilizer test a complete fertilizer afforded the largest yield; 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid increased the crop more than potash. 

Six years 1 experience with silage, O. C. Gjsobukson, F. O. Bur- 
tis, and D. II. Otis [Kansan tita. Hid. -itf, pp. 33-40). —A description 
of the college silos, methods of harvesting silage, and amount of silage 
stored and fed. On the whole the most satisfactory plant for silage 
was a variety of corn, Mosby Prolific. 

“Of ilie several fodder cutters which have boon tried here, none have given better 
satisfaction than a 1-horse sledge cutter. It is provided with 2 kni\eft, which are 
hinged to the body of the sled, and can be folded in on the sled when not in use. 
It has been improved and made easier to pull by providing it with 4 low and broad 
cast-iron wheels. It is pulled l>y a single horse, and cuts 2 rows at a time. Two 
men stand upon the cutter, each facing a row; as the corn is cut they gather it into 
armfuls, which they drop in heaps on the ground.” 
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The best covering for silage was found to be about 6 or 8 in* of green 
grass covered with a few loads of earth. Sweet corn and soja beans 
made satisfactory silage. Kohl rabi and other plants are also used for 
silage. 

In filling the silos in the favorable season of 1889 exact records were 
kept of the cost of labor. 

“The distance liaulod would average about 50 rods. Student labor was paid for 
at the rate of 10 cts. an hour, teams estimated nt. 10 els. au hour, and time of hired 
men was worth 12.5 cts. an hour. At these rates, it cost $60.08 to fill and cover silo 
No. 2, or at the rate of 62.3 cts. per ton of material put in. Silo No. 1 cost 70.9 cts. 
per ton, and silo No. 3, 50.8 ets. per ton. 

“During the 6 years wo have put an ay 1,046.22 tons, of which 807.91 tons wore 
sound silage when taken out, 109.44 were rotten, and 128.87 tons were lost in Iho 
process of curing; or, putting it in percentages, 77.2 per cent of the total amount 
put in was good feed, 10.5 per cent was rotten, and 12.3 per cent lost. This silage was 
fed during a total period of 990 days, or an average of 165 days each year, to an 
average of 51 head of cattle. The average daily feed per head for the entire period 
is almost exactly 32 lhs. 

“While silago has been a most satisfactory feed to cattle, I would in no case 
recommend that it bo fed to breeding hulls. I lia\o repeatedly observed that when 
bulls have been fed on it they seem to lose virility, and become slow and uncertain 
breeders, from which condition, however, they may again recover when fed on dry 
fodder and grain.” 

Occasionally silage fed to milch cows before milking tainted the milk, 
but when fed after milking this trouble was avoided. 

Cooperative experimental work [Tennessee Sta. f>w/., VoL Y1J\ JVo. 
3jpp. 157-108). —Notes on cooperative work undertaken by the station 
in the culture of beets and potatoes. Tabulated data give analyses of 
22 samples of beets grown in different localities in the State in 1894, 
and of 17 samples of potatoes grown in 3 localities. The beets grown 
on the station farm afforded the highest percentage ol* sucrose, 10.2, 
and the highest purity coefficient, 91.01. The yield on the station farm 
was at the rate of 17.4 tons per acre; beets were planted very close, 
and averaged only 7.8 oz. in weight. 

Effect of seed exchange upon the culture of wheat, IT. L. Bol* 
ley (j Worth Dakota St a. Bui. 17 , pp. 85-1 op). — Samples of wheat of one 
variety were obtained from many different parts of the State and 
planted on the station grounds. Likewise samples of seed grown at 
the station were sent to different parts of the State. The author’s 
conclusions arc as follows: 

“ (1) Varieties of wheat <lo not degenerate because of continuous growth upon 
the same soil. 

“(2) Different samples of seed of same variety, which were grown upon different 
soils under like climatic conditions, w r ill produce a like crop when seeded under 
sameness of conditions. 

“ (3) The theory that proper wheat culture demands a frequent change of soil is 
fallacious. 

“ (4) It is not demonstrated that any advantage is gained by the use of seed 
previously grown under different climatic conditions from those under which it is to 
be u»e4, 
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“ (5) Failure often results from injudicious seed exchange. 

“(6) Smut and weeds are often introduced by change of seed. 

“ (7) Seed exchange, as practiced, precludes any proper methods of crop improve¬ 
ment by careful culture ami seed selection. 

“ (S) Only perfectly formed, plump, hard grain should he seeded, but each farmer 
should grow his own seed, attempting to bring it to the highest grade of perfection 
and purity of variety by proper methods of selection and culture without seed 
exchange. 77 

Tests of varieties of wheat, 1>. O. Nourse ( Virginia Sta. Bid. 41 n 
pp . 85-88 ).—This is in continuation of previous work reported in .Bul¬ 
letin 28 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 4!h>). Notes and tabulated data 
are given for 10 varieties tested during 4 years and for 5 varieties 
grown 1 year at the station. The largest average yields of grain were 
made by Tuscan Island, Valley, Tasmanian Red, and Fultz, in the 
order named. Of the varieties tested 1 year, Early White Leader gave 
the largest yield, 27 bu. 

Remarks concerning the cultivation of alfalfa (New York State Sta. Hut. 8a, pp. 
570-578). —Brief notes on the selection of soil, the amount of seed, the uality of 
the seed, and the care of the crop. 

Improvements in barley culture through preparation of the seed, M. Roll* 
11UNO (Ztsehr. landw. Ver. PheinprcuHsen, 08 ( 1808 ), No. 11, pp. 10,1, 100). 

Experiments on the variation of bailey in different places, a ox Lieueniifug, 
(Mitt. Ver. Ford, landw. I ersuchsw. Oesterr., 1804, 11 , X<k 0 , pp. t/J-MJ ).—No definite 
conclusions are reached, and repetitious of the experiment arc considered necessary 
by the author. 

A perennial bean (liraunselm. landw. Ztg., 08 (1808), So. 18, p. 81). —A German 
plant breeder reports having a bean winch is perennial in habit when its roots are 
protected during winter. 

The Roman camomile (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 80 (1808), Xo. 21, pp. 788, 781, fig. 1 ).— 
The methods of propagating, cultivating. and harvesting this medicinal plant are 
outlined. 

Corn, IT. T. Fnnwn (Oregon Sta. Pul. 88, pp. 41-18, pis . 1). —The varieties Minne¬ 
sota King and Early Mastodon wore found to produce hard, well-matured corn in the 
Willamette Valley. The variety recommended for silage is Elide of the North. 

Varieties of corn foi forage, R \ mm i lh ut. hi it (hr. Presse, 12 ( 1808), Xo. 89, pp. 874, 
878). —Figures show the entire ear, cross section of ear, and cross section of grain 
of dent, Hint, soft, sweet, and pop corn. 

Flax culture, Stiieuel (Ztsehr. landw. Ver. Jtheinpreusseu, 01(1891), Xo. 18, pp. 
141-141; IVdrt. Wochenbl. Landw., 1801, Xo. 12, pp. 18.1. 184). 

Plants for forage and green manuring, O. Furwiiim (Fuhling's landw. Ztg44 
(1805), No. 8, pp. 142-1 IS). —Those discussed at greatest length are hairy vetch, flat 
pea, serradella, and Japanese buckwheat. 

Hemp (Agl. Jour. Capo ('along, 8 ( 1808), Xo. 0, pp. 2/0, 811).— A popular article giv¬ 
ing methods of cultivating, harvesting, and prepaiing for market. 

Fertilizer experiments on meadows (Landw. Centbt. Posen, 23 (1895), No. 5, pp. 
25, 26), 

The blue lupine for green manuring and for food, Sikigkk (Fuhling’s landw. 
Ztg., 44 (1895), No 7,pp. 214,815). —The stubble and roots contained 20 per cent dry 
matter and 0.944 per cent nitrogen, or 35 lbs. of nitrogen per acre; the other part of 
the plant contained 18.1 per cent dry matter and 0.865 per cent of nitrogen, or 105 
lbs. per acre. 

Report on fertilizer experiments on permanent pasture in 1894, T. Winter 
(University College of North fVales, pp. 8). 
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Field experiments in Carnarvonshire, 1894, T. Winter, C. B. Jones, and J. 
Owen ( University College of North Wales , pp. Ul.—Tlieso consisted of fertilizer tests 
on meadows and experiments with different mixturos of grass and clover seeds. 

The growth of oats, hairy vetch, crimson clover, and beans on soil treated 
with carbon bisulphid, C. Ore run (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. IS, pp, 459-464), 

Report of field experiments in Anglesey, 1894, T. Winter and <3. B. Jones 
(TIniv&'sity College of North Wales, pp. 16). —The experiments consisted of a test of 
amount of seed with oats, and of fertilizer teats on meadows, Swedish turnips, and 
mangel*wnrzols. Most of these experiments are to be continued for several years. 
No conclusions are drawn. 

Fertilizer experiments with rye, oats, and meadows, von Likrenrkrg (Mitt. 
Per. Ford . landw. Versuchsw . OesUrr., 1891, II, No. 9, pp. 125-188). 

Field experiments on oats, K. Fink (FShUng's landw. Ztg., 44 (1895), No.8,pp. 
£41-249). —Different forms of lime and different phosphates wore compared on several 
farms in western Prussia in 1891. 

The potato in poor soils, P. Viala ( Prog. Ayr. et Vit., 12 (1895), No. £1 , pp. 560-56$). 
Vaiiety tests of potatoes, N. Wkstrrmeikr (Dent, landw. Presse, 22 (1895), Nos. 
SO, pp. £82,288; SI, p. 295; 82, pp. S05,806; 84, pp. 628, $24). 

A study of 9 varieties of potatoes, E. von Puoskowetz, Jr. (Mitt. Ver, Ford, 
landw. Versvchsw. Oesterr., 1894, 11, No. 9, pp. 101-124). 

Experiments with varieties of potatoes, J.Samkk (Tirol, landw. Platter, 14 (1895), 
No. 8, p. 74). 

Growing rape seed in America, T. Shaw (Pmdors' Cuz.. 27 (1895), May 8, p. 291). 

German and Russian rye, I, M. Fist her (Fuhling's landw. Zty., 41 (1895), No. 9, 
pp. 265-268). —A statement ol* the differences in the external quality of the grain 
from the two countries. 

Serradella as a catch crop after rye, L. Danger (Petit, landw. Presse , 22 (1895), 
No. 34, p. 821). 

Sorghum during the last year, P. Collier (Cult, and Country (lent., 1395, Mar. 28. 
p. 214). —This article is chiefly concerned with tin* results of work done at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas. The conclusions are that (1) the pohmseopc test is reliable, (2) as 
a sugar plant sorglmm lanks high, and (3) a satisfactory proportion of sugar is 
extracted by the diffusion process. 

The sugar beet, J. II. Shepard (South Dakota Sta. Dpt, 1893, pp. 47-76).— A reprint 
of Bulletin 34 of the station (E. S. It., 5, p. 181). 

Tea, G. A. Stanton (Jour. Soc. Arts, 189 ,>, Jan. 28. pp. 19, figs. 8). —This articlo 
deals with the statistics of the production and consumption of tea. 

Analysis of tobacco and its products, V. V kdkodi (Per. Internal. Fahif ,, 8(1895), 
No. 9, p. 152). —Reports trials of the methods of Kissling and Kosutany for nicotin. 
The first is claimed to give too high results, the second too low. 

The effect of topping and suckering tobacco plants on the quality of the 
leaves, J. Behrens (Landw. Vers. Stat ,, 46 (1895), Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 441-467). 

Silage at the Hawksbury (Australia) Agricultural College (Agl. Jour. Cape 
Colony, 8 (1895), No. 7, pp. 167-169). —Stacks under pressure and rude pits preserved 
silage satisfactorily under the climatic conditions of that part of Australia. 

Deep vs. shallow culture of corn, E. 0. Her hick (Amer. Ayr. (middle ed.), 1895, 
May 25, p. 569). —The record of a test in which shallow cultivation afforded a larger 
yield than deep. 

Some problems in tillage, T. Shaw (Breeders' Caz1895, May 22, pp. 822, 828).— 
This article deals with the proper preparation of the soil for flax. 

Stephens’s catechism of practical agriculture, J. McDonald (Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood <f Sons, 1895 , pp. 85). 
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Soma profitable vegetables for North Dakota, C. B. Walduon 
(Worth Dakota Sta . Bui 18, pp. 109-121 ).—This bulletin is designed to 
interest farmers in the cultivation of vegetables in North Dakota 
where market gardening is to a great extent neglected. Directions 
are given for the preparation of the soil for the growing of vegetables 
in general, a deep, mellow, well-drained soil being advised, well manured 
and tilled, the cultivation being sufficiently frequent to conserve the 
moisture. 

Special detailed directions are given for the culture of cabbage, 
celery, and onions. It is recommended that cabbage plants be startedl 
in February or March under glass, and directions for constructing a 
hotbed arc given. It is advised that the young plants be set out as 
early in spring as possible, 2 ft. apart in .‘1 ft. lows, and constantly 
cultivated to insure rapid growth. Surrounding each plant on setting 
it in the field with a cuff-like baud of stiff paper plunged into the 
the earth for an inch is stated to prevent damage by cutworms. Hot 
water, and p>ictlirum mixed with flour, arc recommended for the aphis 
and cabbage worm. The culture of cauliflowers is mentioned as being 
practically the same as that of cabbages, with the addition of irriga¬ 
tion in diy, hot weathei. 

It is believed that celei> can be giown in the State of sufficient 
quality to compete successfully with that imported from the Bast. 
Deep and thorough cultivation is urged, the plants being started in 
hotbeds in March and set out 8 in. apart in i ft. rows the latter part 
of May. Finely pulverized and well-rotted manure is advised. For 
blanching, earth banking is preferred to covering with boards, the 
earth to be thrown up bv means of a shovel plow supplemented by a 
wide hand hoe. Tlie varieties White Flume and Golden Self Blanching 
are recommended, and wherever practicable irrigation should be em¬ 
ployed. The harvested crop is to be stored until wanted in a frost¬ 
proof cellar or pit that is not too dry. 

In growing onions the new method of culture is preferred, the plants 
being started in March in shallow boxes and transplanted to the field 
4 in. apart in 1 ft. rows as soon as danger from frost is over. Barn¬ 
yard manure and ashes are recommended tor fertilizing, tlie weeds to 
be kept down while the crop is grow ing by means of wheel hoes and 
hand weeders. The variety Pn/etaker is recommended, which in two 
experiments at the station yielded at the rate of 969 and 1,071 bu. per 
acre. 

The writer strongly urges the farmers of his State to undertake the 
culture of vegetables, and believes the venture will be profitable if 
proceeded in with caution. 

Variety tests with blackberries, dewberries, and raspberries 

(New York State Sta . Bui 81 , pp. 581-591 ).—This consists of notes on 
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the varieties of these fruits grown on the station plats in 1804, only 
those that are new and have never before fruited at the station being 
described. Comparative descriptive notes are given for 8 varieties of 
blackberries, 3 of dewberries, 3 of black raspberries, and the .Japanese 
winoberry. 

The yield of 21 varieties of blackberries is tabulated, Evergreen lead¬ 
ing, with a yield of 381 oz. of fruit from 5 hills that were allowed to 
grow together. It is followed by Taylor, Early Mammoth, and Carlo, 
with yields of 107 oz., 140 oz., and 120 oz., respectively. The fruit of 
Evergreen is considered of inferior quality. 

Of the dewberries, Lucretia was the most productive, but the flavor 
of the fruit of all the varieties is considered poor. It is urged that 
both blackberries and dewberries at this latitude must be protected 
during the winter by laying them on the ground and covering them 
with a few shovelfuls of earth. 

The Japanese wineberry is regaided as not \cry productive, and as 
producing fruit inferior in quality to raspberries, although attractive in 
appearance. The plants were thrifty, but only moderately hardy. 

In a table giving data on the > ield of 20 varieties of red raspberries 
Harris led with a yield of 200 oz. from 25 ft. of matted row, followed 
by Cuthbert, Superb, and Ibide of Kent, which ga\c 103 oz., 174 oz., 
and 105 oz., respectively. The fruit of Harris is regarded as excellent 
in both size and quality. Of \ arictics of purple raspberries growing 
at the station only 1, Addison, bore fruit, yielding 10(> oz. from 5 hills 
in matted row. The fruit had the flavor of the wild red raspberry. 
Seven varieties of yellow raspberries are in the collection, of which 
Caroline led in productiveness. The yellow varieties are considered 
desirable for home use, though not suitable for marketing. A list is 
given of 27 varieties of raspberries set out in the spring of 1804. 

Fruits, G. Coote [Oregon St a. lint. /;/, pp. pin. 2 ).—Tins bul¬ 

letin comprises notes on various vaiieties of orchard and small fruits 
grown at the station, with some general remarks on pollination and 
fertilization of flowers by bees and otherwise. Tabulated comparative 
notes are given of the date of blooming and pollen production for 21 
varieties of cherries, 28 of plums, 11 of peaches, 11 of pears, and 22 of 
apples, the relative abundance of pollen being also designated. 

Experiments w r ere made with peach tiees in a forcing house to deter¬ 
mine their power of self fertilization. Eerlilization was done by hand, 
a brush being used, by spraying with water when Hie trees were in full 
bloom, and by placing a hive of bees in the house. All the fruit was 
matured on the tree to w T hich the bees were alhnved access, while more 
or less dropped at the stoning period in the case of the trees fertilized 
by artiiicial means. A tree protected from the bees and not otherwise 
fertilized set no fruit whatever. 

Comparative descriptive notes are given on 1) varieties of apples, 5 of 
cherries, 5 of plums, 15 of grapes, <J of blackberries, and 13 of rasp¬ 
berries. 
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The cherry or pear slug (Selandria cerasi) was damaging to those 
trees. Dusting with air-slacked lime was successful as a remedy, while 
earth dust applied in a similar manner produced no effect. 

Garden tillage and implements, 8.13. Green (Minnesota Sta. Bui 
38, pp. 183-201, jigs. 17). —It is stated that the cultivation of the soil 
accomplishes the exclusion of weeds, prepares the surface soil for resist¬ 
ing drought, and renders soluble the insoluble plant foods in the soil by 
chemical action and fermentation brought about by the air admitted. 
It is urged that early cultivation be employed for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing the growth of weeds, and that no weeds whatever be permitted to 
mature seeds. It is advised that barnyard manure intended for the 
garden be thoroughly rotted before its application to insure the killing 
of seeds it may contain. It is recommended that gardens be plowed in 
the fall if the land is wet, several furrows being turned back to back, 
thus leaving ridges for draining during the winter. When the land is 
plowed again in the spring these dead furrows are to be obliterated. 
It is stated that summer cultivation should never be more than .‘1 iu. 
deep, tillage to the depth of 2 in. usually sufficing, and that during the 
growth of a crop the surface of the ground should be stirred after each 
rain or artificial watering to prevent the formation of a crust. The 
cultivation is stated not only to conserve moisture by providing a mulch 
of dry earth on the surface, but also to facilitate chemical action and 
fermentation in the soil by the admission of more air, thus setting free 
more plant food. 

A good horse cultivator is believed to be the most important horti¬ 
cultural tool, although work by means of hand implements will also be 
necessary to supplement the other. Twenty-one different styles of 
drills, hoes, cultivators, and harrows, single or in combination, are 
described, and a number of them figured. For ordinary garden work 
preference is expressed for such combined implements as permit the 
attachment of various cultural tools to a universal frame. 

Notes on vegetables, G. Oooik (Oregon 8 ta . liul, 34, pp. .' 9-1 J ). —This bulletin 
comprises comparative descriptive notes on 5 varieties of peas, 2 of radishes, 1 of 
corn, 7 of lettuce, 3 of spinach, 10 of beans, 2 of eauli(lowers, and 2 of pumpkins 
growing at the statiou. A list of the donations of seed ieceiv« d at the station from 
various sources is appended. 

Experiments in electio-culture in Belgium, P. ok Vuyst (Cultures Speciales, 
liorsbeke-lez-Alost, 1894, pp . 68, 64 , <lgm . 7).—A brief note on an experiment in which 
electricity collected from the air was distributed through the soil. Further experi¬ 
ments are to bo made before conclusions are drawn. 

Commercial lettuce forcing, B. T. Galloway (A mer. Gard ., 16 (1895), No. 36 , pp . 
135,186).— A discussion of soil as a factor in the growth of the crop. 

How to grow and market tomatoes, A. W. Livingston (Up-to-Date Dairying , 4 
(2895), No, 2,pp. 185-187).— Practical directions. 

The treatment of the soil in lime plantations, F. Watts (AgL Jour. Leeward 
Island9,1895, No. 8, pp. 69-78), —An analysis of lime fruit is given and the draft of 
the crop on the soil discussed. 

Pineapple culture, II. W. Wald (Gatd. Citron., ser. 8,17 (1895), pp. 898, 899). 
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A blackberry-raspberry cross, C. H. Shinn {Irrigation Age, 8 {1895), No* 2, p. 
61 )*— Notes on the Loganberry. 

The pruning of frozen vines, J. Pkrraud {Prog, Agr. et Fit*, IS {1895), No* 14, 
pp. $72-874, fig. 1). 

Experiments with chemical fertilizers on the vine, B. Chaczit (Rev. Fit*, 3 
{1895), No* 69, pp. 858-857)* 

The manuring of the vine (L’Engrais, 10 (1895), Nos. 19, pp* 445-447; 20, pp* 
470, 471). 

Researches on the requirements of the vine, A. MOntz (Conipt. Rend., 110 
(1895), No* 9, pp* 514-516). 

The production of wine and the utilization of the fertilizing principles of 
vines, A. Muntz (Compt. ltend., 120 {IS95), No* 11, pp. G85-688; Prog. Agr. et Fit., 
12 (1895), No* 14, pp. 864-366). 

Manuring of the vine and the quality of the wine, A. Mf ntz (Compt. Rend., 120 
(1S95), No. 18, pp. 1010-1012; Prog. Agr. et Fit., 12 (1895), No. 21, pp. 547-549). 

Modem canning process (Chicago Record; abs. in (Jp-to-I)ale Dairying, 4 (1895), 
No. 2, pp. 168-168, jigs. 5 ).—An account of how tomatoes and corn are handled in 
largo canneries. 


FORESTRY. 

A new post oak and hybrid oaks, W. W. Asciik (Jour. PliAia Mitch 11 M* Soe., 
11 (1895), No. 2, pp. 87-95). 

Forests and the scarcity of forage, L. Grandeau (Ann. Sii. Agron., 6 (1891), 11, 
No. 2,pp. 205-279 ).—Suggestions regaiding the utilization of leaves, twigs, etc., ol 
forest trees as forage. 

Forestry report, J. C. Whitten (South Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1S93, pp. 3-15).— A rex>riut 
of Bulletin 32 of the station (E. S. R., 4, p. 829). 


SEEDS -VWEEDS. 

The influence of nitrates on germinating seeds, G. be Oiialmot 
(Agl. Slei., 12 {1891), No. 10 and 11, pp. 463,464 ).—The author repoits 
that the presence of nitrates in the nutrient solutions affects the ger¬ 
mination of corn. Those seeds to which nitiates had been given began 
to develop on about the fifth day, being more robust than those to 
which no nitrates were given. In the presence of nitrates the reserve 
substances of the seed are more readily dissolved, as shown by experi¬ 
ments made with w T ater cultures, and also with plants grown on pow¬ 
dered pumice stone. It was found that if too concentrated solutions 
were used germination was retarded rather than accelerated. The 
author states that germinating seeds take up nitrates and convert them 
into albuminous matter at a very early period in their development. 
Analyses of 11-day-old corn plants showed 15.92 per cent albuminous 
matter when nitrates had been added and 11.G9 per cent when it had 
been withheld. 

Distribution of weed seeds by winter winds, H. L. Bolley 
(North Dalcoia, Sta. Bui. 17, pp. 102-105). —The author has considered 
the subject of dispersion of weed seeds in two ways, (1) by melting 
drifting snow and finding the number of weed seeds contained in it, 
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and (2) by actual study of the traveling of different seeds over the 
snow during constant winds. The contents of two snowdrifts were 
examined. The first was on an ice pond fully 10 yards from any stand¬ 
ing weeds and was about 3 in. deep. Two square feet of this snow r - 
drift contained 10 weed seeds, as follows: Setaria glauca‘2, Tlilaspi 
arvense 5, Artemisia sp. 2, and Panicum crus-galli 10. The second drift 
was upon plowed land 10 rods away from standing weeds. Two square 
feet of this drift contained 32 weed seeds, as follows: Amarantus sp. 
2j Rumexmaritimm 2, Polygonum ercctum 2, P. convolvulus 2, Ambrosia 
trifida 1, A. artemisicrfoHa 3, Brassica sinapistrum 1, WerocJilce borealis 
1, and Setaria sp. 18. 

In testing the seed carrying power of winds mixed seed was poured 
upon crusted snow and the rate and distance of traveling under the 
influence of wind was noted. In the first experiment, with the wind 
blowing at the rate of 20 miles per hour, a peck of mixed seed was 
poured out upon the crust and at a distance of 30 rods at right angles 
to the course of the drifting seeds a trench was dug in the snow. At 
the end of 10 minutes it was found to contain many of the seeds, and 
the lightest of the seeds had all been disseminated from the pile, and 
were for the most part carried across the shallow ditch. In the second 
experiment, with the wind blowing at the rate of 15 miles per hour, one 
half bushel each of oats and broom corn millet seeds were poured upon 
snow crust. In 40 seconds the seeds of both kinds in considerable 
quantity had passed over 20 rods. At the 20 rods distance it was 
found that the seeds had spread over a total width of 8 rods at right 
angles to the direction of the wind. Within 15 minutes numerous 
seeds of millet and some of the heavy oats were found at a distance of 
80 rods, in the third experiment it was found that, with a 23 mile an 
hour wind, wheat grains drifted a distance of 30 rods in 1 minute. 
From these experiments it is shown that on the great plains where the 
winds keep a constant direction for several days they result in widely 
scattering seeds of all kinds. 

The Russian thistle in Ohio, A. 1). Selby (Ohio St a. Huh 55, pp. 
53-09, pis . 3 ).—Notes are given on the appearance of the Eliasian this¬ 
tle (Salsola kali tragus) in the State, together with illustrated descrip¬ 
tions of the weed. The descriptions are largely compiled from Bulle¬ 
tin 15 of the- Division of Botany of this Department (E. S. E., 6, p. 
144). A classification of weeds is given in which they are divided into 
aumiuls, biennials, and perennials. Mention is made of weed seeds 
frequently met with in millet and clover seed and the importance of 
using only clean seed is shown. The acts of the legislature relative to 
weed destruction are given, together with quotations from the Wiscon¬ 
sin and South Dakota weed laws. The text of the Ohio law relating 
to black knot and peach yellows is also given. 

Effect of formic aldehyde fumes on the germioative ability of seeds, A. Gott- 
ATKIN (Byg. Bunds chan, 4, pp. 770, 777; ah8. in Chem. Ccnthl1895, 7, No. l f p . 62). 

The vitality of seeds, W. B. Hemslkt (Nature, 52 (1895), May 2, pp. 5-7). 
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The vitality of seeds ( Card . Citronser. S } 17 {1895), pp. 614, 615), 

Some plants injurious to stock, T. A. Williams {South Dakota Sta, Itpt. 189$, 
pp. 81-44, pis, 5),—A reprint of Bulletin 33 of the station (E. S. K., 4, p. 924). 

Thorn apple, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Farmers No. 81, 
pp. 8). —Illustrated notes on Datura stramonium. 

Bathurst bur, T. W. Kirk {New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Farmers No. 8, pp. 
8). —illustrated notes on Xanlhitm spinosum. 

Giant burdock, T. W. Kirk {New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Fanners No. 1J, 
pp. 8). —Illustrated notes on Arctium lappa. 

Thistles, T. W. Kirk {New Zealand Dept . Agr., Leaflets for Farmers No. 18, pp. 
10 ).—Illustrated notes on Centaurea calcitrapa, C. sohtitiaUs, C. melitensia, Silybnm 
mariannm, Carduuspgcnocephalus, and ('nicut< arretms. 

Weeds of New Zealand, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Itpt. 1894, pp. 58-75, 
figs. 10 ).—Illustrated notes are given on some of the-worst weeds of the country, 
together with directions for their eradication. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Ripe rot or bitter rot of apples, W. 15. An wood (Yirghiia Sta. 
Bui. 40, pp. 59-82, pin. 2 ).—The author has given a lepoit of a critical 
study of the ripe rot of apples due to (ilwoftporium fructigenum. The 
history, nomenclature, occurrence and distribution, gross and micro¬ 
scopic appearance of the parasite, character of spores and mycelium, 
discussion of the method by which the fungus survives the winter, 
economic notes, and a bibliogiapliy of titles with brief notes as to their 
character are given. 

Raspberry anthracnose (New York State Sia. Bui. 81, pp. 502-594 ).— 
During the past season experiments were begun in treating the canes 
for raspberry anthracnose, the object being to ascertain whether the 
disease could be successfully combated, and secondarily to test different 
solutions for the first treatment so that comparison might be made as 
to their efficiency in treating the disease. 

For the first application, made before the leaf buds bad opened, solu¬ 
tions of copper sulphate, iron sulphate, and a 10 per cent solution of 
sulphuric acid iu w ater, and a 10 per cent solution of sulphuric acid added 
toa saturated solution of iron sulphate \v ere used. After the application 
of these fungicides, April 18, the subsequent treatments were made 
May 1, 16, 30, June 21, and August 9, all plants being sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. After the last spraying all the old canes were 
removed and burned. On November 22 the plants of both sprayed and 
unsprayed rows had made vigoxous growth, the canes of the sprayed 
rows being nearly free from disease, while the others were badly 
affected. 

The experiment is to be continued during the present season along 
the same lines. 

Report of the Royal Botanic Gardens, J. H. Hakt ( Trinidad : 
J894,pp . 15).— In addition to the usual statements and acknowledgments 
brief mention is made of cane diseases due to Trichosphmria sacchari 
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and a leaf disease of coffee seedlings due to Cercospora coffeeicola. 
When the coffee plant gets beyond the seedling stage it seems to be 
safe from attacks of this fungus. 

Concerning Fhoma betae, 13. Frank ( Ztschr. Zuckerivd., 1895, No. 45, p. 271; abs. 
in Chem, Ztg19 (1895), No. 88, lie perl., p. 129). 

Concerning the varying susceptibility to rust of different grains, J. Ericksson 
(Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 2, pp. S0-S5). 

Concerning the predisposition of certain species of grain to rust, E. Hen¬ 
ning (Landt. Akad. Handl. Tidskr., 1894; abs. hi Hot. Centbl. Heihefte, 5 (1895), No. 2, 
pp. 186-144). 

Note on sugar-cane diseases, C. A. Barber ( Agl. Jour. Leeward Islands, 1895, No. 
8, pp. 58-57). 

A disease of peas, F. KrTokr (Deni, landw. Vresse, 22 (1895), No. 83, pp. 811, 312). 

A banana disease (Jour. Trinidad Field Nat. Club, 2 (1S95), No. 6, p. Brief 

note on supposedly new disease, cheeked by the application of salt. 

The grape disease of Portugal in 1894 in Ztschr. Pfianzenhrank., 5 (1895), 

No. 2, pp. 95,96). 

The tieatment of mildew and black rot in 1895, L. Dkgrully (Prog. Agr. et 

l it., 12 (1*95), No. 15, pp. 5215-330). 

The blights of Myrtaceae, P. Vuillkmin (Ann. Sci. Agron.. 10 (1893), 11, No. 3, 
pp. 395-481, pis. 3). 

Fungus diseases, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Ihpt. Agr. Rpt. 1891 , pp. 53-58, fig. 1). — 
Hriof notes are given on 11 el mint haspor nun rarcnelli, Pueeiuia gram mis, Inaria fusifor- 
mis, Clarireps purpurea. Plasnwdiophora hansictv, Fntomosporium maeulatum, Fusicla - 
diinn dendrilieum, Taphrina defonnaus , ami Splurrella fragaruv. 

New species of fungi, <\ II. IT.ck (Tor re g Hul., 'll (1895), No. 5, pp. 198-211).— A 
list of 137 new species, mostly from California and Newfoundland, is given. 

On a Peniciilium growing in concentrated solutions of copper sulphate, L. 
TRABrr (Hul. Hoc. Hot. Fra nee, 62 (1895), pp. 38,84). 

Common fungus diseases, T. A. Williams (South Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 79- 
83 ).— Kepriuted from Bulletin 3.*> of the station ( E. S. If., 5, p. 194). 

Morphology, biology, and systematic anangement of the mold fungi, 13. 
Fischer and <\ Brkrkck (Jena: (l. Fisvht r , 1891, pp. 52, tables 1; abs. in Centbl. Hakt. 
und Par. A fig., 1 (1895), No. 6, pp. 24't-llS). 

Report on plant diseases in Germany in 1894 fCont.) (Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank 
5 (1895), No. 2, pp. 97-105 ).— Reports on potato, lueern, esparcet, Uax, and kolil-rabi 
diseases. 

Treatment of wheat smut and potato scab, II. L. Boij.ey (North Dakota Sta. 
Hul, 19, pp. 125-184, figs. J). — This bulletin contains a summary of the more essen¬ 
tial facts and methods of treatment for each of these diseases, which have already 
been published in Bulletins 1, 4, and 9 of the station (E. 8. K., 2, p. 740; 3, p. 619, 
and 4, p. 920). 

Prevention of beet sickness by means of potash salts, M. Hollrcng (Ztschr. 
Zuckerind1895, No. 45, p. 294; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 38, Report., p. 129). 

Treatment of chlorosis by sulphuric acid, L. Dkgrully (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 12 
(1895), No. 21, pp. 541, 542), 

Burgundy mixture, L. Dkgrully (Prog, Agr. et Fit., 12 (1895), No. 21, p. 544 ).— 
The author says this fungicide has all the good qualities of can celeste without any 
of its disadvantages. The formula for 1 hectoliter is copper sulphate 1.5kg., sodium 
carbonate 0.75 kg., and ammonia 1 liter. 

The treatment of oidium by sulphurous gas, E. Geijaudan (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 
12 (1895), No. 18. pp. 468 , 469). 

Concerning animals injurious to sugar beets, A. Stift (Centbl. Baku und Par. 
AUg., I (1895), No.ll,pp. S98-405 ).—A r<feum£ of literature relating to nematodes of 
various genera, 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Cutworms, borers, and bisulphid of carbon, J. B. Smith {New 
Jersey Sta. Bui. 109 , pp. 39, Jigs. 13). 

Synopsis ,—This bulletin consists of illnstiated descripthe notes on the life history, 
habits, ravages, and tioahnent of cutworms, the sinuate pear borer, and the 
potato stalk borer, and the result of experiments with bisulphid of carbon ns an 
insecticide. Applying kamit to the ground and the use of poisoned trap food 
is advised for the cutworms, and lor the other two insects destroying infested 
trees and plants i* advised. Bisulphid of caibou is loeommended br efficient for 
destroying melon and cabbage maggots, in the latter case being injected into the 
soil beneath the plants. 

Cutworms (pp. 2-13).—General remarks are made on the habits and 
life history of cutworms as a class, and the larval forms of the dark¬ 
sided cutworm (Carneades messoria), Prodenia UnrateUa, granulated cut¬ 
worm ( Veltia annexa), striped cutworm (Mamestra legitima ), and corn 
worm (Helioth is armigera) are figured. The adults of t he following owlet 
moths, whose larvae are cutworms, are illustrated from photographs: 
Agrotis ypsilon , Peridrorna saucia , Noctiia biear nea , N. e-nigrum , JV. 
clandestina , Feltia nuhgothica , F. malefida, Comrades tessellata , C, mes- 
soria, Mamestra chenopodii , Iladcna arctiea , and tl. devastatrijr. 

It is stated that clover or sod land is most frequently infested by cut¬ 
worms, which are less frequently found on late cultivated land. The 
worms are especially abundant in crimson clover. Among the remedies 
suggested clean culture is placed first, prominently associated with 
early fall plowing. Applying a top dressing of kaiuit and nitrate of 
soda in the early spring if corn is to be planted is advised, the seeding 
to be delayed until a rain has carried the fertilizers into the soil. Dis¬ 
tributing clover or bran that lias been moistened with Paris green 
about the fields is also recommended. 

The sinuate pear borer (pp. 13-21).—Notes on the life history and 
damage caused by Agrilus sinuatus, a European species which was 
probably introduced from France in imported pear stocks some time 
during the past 10 years. The insect was discovered boring irregular 
zig-zag channels under the bark of pear trees at Irvington, New Jersey, 
and vicinity, attacking Bartletts prcfeiably, although no varieties 
escaped. The life history and habits of the beetle wore worked out as 
completely as possible. The adult was found to make its appearance the 
last of May or the first of J une and lay its eggs about the middle of June 
in crevices in the bark of the trunk or branches of pear trees. The beetle 
is about one-third inch long, of a slender, cylindrical form, shining 
bronze-brown, with granulated and punctured surface. The eggs hatch 
in July, when the slender white larvae make delicate burrows in the 
sapwood, tending downward. As the larvae grow the burrows become 
broader, at first sinuate and later zig-zag, and when the galleries of two 
larvae meet the branch or tree is frequently girdled, the portion of the 
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tree above the girdle dying in consequence. In the fall the larva, which 
is now about 1 in. in length, forms a small cell in the wood about one- 
fourth inch beneath the bark. The insect hibernates in the larva state, 
pupating in April, to emerge in about 6 weeks. 

The damage produced by this insect is of a very serious nature, sickly 
and dying trees being frequent throughout the infested region. As 
remedies are recommended cutting out and burning all infested young 
trees and employing the German method of applying a paste of clay 
and cow dung to the bark from May to the end of July, thus prevent¬ 
ing the emergence of such beetles as might be in the trees thus treated 
and the laying of eggs on the coated portions by beetles emerging from 
other trees. Stimulation by liberal fertilizing is also recommended. 

An abridged history of the species in Europe is given, and the 
methods of treatment there employed are mentioned. 

The potato stalk borer (pp. 23-23).—This insect (Trichobaris trinotata) 
developed to a damaging extent in potato fields in the neighborhood of 
Trenton Junction and some other portions of the State, it being the first 
State record for the pest. The potato vines were infested with hardly 
a single exception, there frequently being from 3 to 6 specimens of 
larvae to each vine in both the main stern and branches. The insect 
was assisted in its work of destruction by a severe drought and the 
presence of a fungus disease. The adult insects were found in the 
potato vines throughout the entire season, specimens being taken late 
in the fall. The small white larvte were first noticed about the middle 
of July, and the majority of vines attacked rapidly turned yellow and 
died, although some of the more vigorous plants resisted the pests 
unless they were present in considerable numbers. 

Raking up and burning the potato vines after gathering the crop is 
advised as treatment, by this means destroying the entire brood of 
insects, which, as above stated, hibernates in the vines. In addition 
the Jimson weed and horse nettle, which are also food plants of the 
insect, should be destroyed, and vigorous growth of the potatoes induced 
by appropriate soluble fertilizers. 

Bisulphid of carbon as an insecticide (pp. 32-39).—This gives results 
of experiments made with this chemical against the melon louse, in 
main part presented in a paper read before the Brooklyn meeting of 
the Association of Economic Entomologists, and reported in Insect Life, 
Yol. VII, No. 2, p. 110 (E. S. R., 6, p. 050). In addition are quoted experi¬ 
ments with injecting bisulphid of carbon into the ground at the base of 
cabbage plants to destroy the cabbage root maggot, as given in Bulletin 
78 of the New York Cornell Station (E. S. R., 0, p. 911). The value of 
carbon bisulphid as an insecticide in many instances is strongly urged. 

Insects injurious to fruits and vegetables and remedies for de¬ 
stroying them, J.T. Stinson ( Arkansas Sta. Bui . 33, pp. 55-97, figs. 18 ).— 
This bulletin is a popular condensation of information on some of the 
common insects injurious to fruits and vegetables in the State, with 
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remarks on various insecticides and formulas for their preparation. 
Some brief remarks are made on the different stages of insect develop¬ 
ment ami the life cycle in general. Descriptive, life history, and reme¬ 
dial notes are given for the codling moth, apple-tree tent caterpillar, 
leaf crumpler, oyster-shell bark louse, apple root louse, round-headed 
apple tree borer, flat-headed borer, peach borer, plum curculio, straw¬ 
berry leaf roller, strawberry crovm borer, smeared dagger moth, tar¬ 
nished plant bug, imported cabbage plusia, harlequin cabbage bug, 
cutworms, and Colorado potato beetle. The assistance rendered horti¬ 
culturists by beneficial predaceous and parasitic insects is briefly 
touched upon, the ladybirds being especially mentioned. The action 
of insecticides on biting and sucking insects is discussed, and the appli¬ 
cation of insecticides in connection with fungicides is recommended for 
some cases. Applying insecticides in the form of a spray is advised, 
although for some insects the material may be applied dry. The value 
and action of Paris green, London purple, arsenate of lead, white 
hellebore, kerosene emulsion, carbolic acid wash, tobacco decoction, and 
bisulphid of carbon are stated, and detailed directions given for their 
use. A list of the firms supplying spraying apparatus is given, and 
directions appended for sending insects to the station for identification. 

The San Jos6 scale, 0. V. Kiley (Maryland 8ta. Bui H2,pp. S7-111 , 
figs . 6).—This bulletin consists of a resume of the information extant 
on Aspidiotus perniciosm, with an account of its introduction into the 
East and distribution from nurseries on imported stock. The corre¬ 
spondence witli the propiietor of one of the infested nurseiies is given, 

and the belief expressed that owing: to the energetic measures employed 
to stamp out the scale, stock from that nursery is perhaps safer than 
from others which have not been so thoroughly gone over and treated. 
The past history of the species is outlined and its history in the Atlantic 
States given in more detail. The description, life history, parasites, 
and various remedies against the pest are given at length. At the 
time of writing the bulletin the scale had been discovered in f> different 
localities in Maryland, and its entire extermination is believed to be 
impracticable, although it is thought its spread and damage can be 
very much limited. Experiments made by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture with various insecticides are quoted, and it is believed by the writer 
that winter spraying with a solution of whale oil soap, 2 lbs. to a gallon 
of water, will be effective, perhaps supplemented by treatment with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. 

The San Jos6 scale, F. M. Webster (Ohio Sta. Bui 66, pp. 81-96, 
pi l,figs. 5).—This is an emergency bulletin issued to give the farmers 
of the State information in regard to the San Jose scale, which, in 
December, 1894, was discovered in Clermont County, where two or¬ 
chards, one of about 600 trees, were badly infested with the pest. The 
bulletin is in main part a reprint of New Jersey Stations Bulletin 106 
(E. S. 11., 6, p. 832), comprising detailed information on the appearance, 
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life history, injury, and treatment of the scale. The earnest attention 
of Ohio fruit growers is called to the pest, and energetic measures to 
stamp it out in the State are urged. 

Insects injurious to stored grain, J. M. Stedman (Alabama Col 
lege Sta. Bui 01, pp. ,15-60, figs. 15). —This is a compiled bulletin on the 
subject, with introductory remarks on the life history of insects in 
general, and the action of various insecticides on biting, boring, and 
sucking insects. Paris green, London purple, hellebore* white arsenic, 
pyrethrum, kerosene emulsion, carbolic acid emulsion, tobacco decoc¬ 
tion, and bisulphid of carbon are discussed as regards their action, 
and directions given for their use. Various forms of apparatus for ap¬ 
plying insecticides arc discussed and figured, and several patent aiti¬ 
des are recommended as preferable. Illustrated descriptive and life 
history notes are given for the following grain insects: Pea weevil 
(Brui'hus pisi), bean weevil (71 oblectus ), four-spotted bean weevil ( B. 
i-mavulata), grain or corn weevil (Calmulra granuria), black or rice 
weevil (C. oryza), Angoumois grain moth (Gelcchia rrrealeUa), grain 
beetle (Silvanus suvinamensis), red grain beetle (S. cussitv), brown grain 
beetle ( Tribolium ferruyineum), and corn sap beetle (Carpophilus faith 
pvnnis). The use of bisulphid of cat bon is advised. 1 lb, of the chemical 
being employed to every 100 bu. of grain in a tight granary. 

Entomological observations, 1894, T. I>. A. Cockkhell (New 
Me,tiro Sta. BuL 15, pp. pi. I).— This bulletin consists of general 

and semitechnical notes on the entomological woik pursued during the 
year, prefaced by some icmarks on 1 lie nut me of the work carried on 
by station entomologists. The writer slates that economic study should 
be preceded by technical and scientific investigations, and believes 

that the farmers of the Territory will be benefited by the knowledge 
accruing from the study of the local insert fauna being carried on at 
the station. 

Some original view's are given concerning the life areas of New 
Mexico, the zones being named as Unreal, comprising High Alpine and 
Mid-Alpine, and Austral, comprising the Sub-Alpine, with subdivisions. 
The writer discusses this arrangement, and quotes statements from 
other zoo geographers holding differing opinions. 

Brief notes are given on some of the beetles and stinging liymenop- 
tera collected in the Santa Fe region, 112 and IS species, respectively, 
being on record from that locality, numbers much less than those found 
at Wet Mountain Valley and Mesilla Valley. This inequality is believed 
to be due in part to insufficient collections. A number of the species 
are not found at all three localities. A plate leproduced from a photo¬ 
graph is given illustrating 8 species of insects characteristic of the 
Mesilla Valley. 

The bulletin concludes with a diary of observations made on insects 
at Las Cruces from June 8 to August 22. 

652—No. X-4 
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Spray calendar (Delatcare Sta . Special Bui B,p . 1 ),—This consists 
of tabulated directions for spraying various orchard and small fruits 
against injurious insects and fungus diseases, to which are appended 
formulas and directions for applying Bordeaux mixture, arsenites, helle¬ 
bore, amrnoniated copper carbonate, and kerosene emulsion. Special 
attention is called to the use of strong kerosene emulsion for the San 
Jos6 scale, and reporting all cases of the pest to the station at once is 
requested. It is urged that black knot of plum and cherry be cut off 
and burned as soon as discovered. 

Ox warble or ox bot fly (Hypoderma bovis), T. W. Kikk (New Zealand Dept. 
Agr. f Leaflets for Farmers No. 20, pp.2, figs. 6 ).—Brief notes on the life history of 
the insect. * 

Asoochyta pisi, an injurious parasite on peas (Gard. Chron., scr. 3,17 (1895), 
No. 437, p. 684). 

Three new species of Coccidae, T.I>. A. Cockerell (The Entomologist, 28(1895), 
No. 383, pp. 100,101). —Description of 1 species from Brazil and 2 from Colorado. 

Change of color in plant lice, C. (Skua (Ent. Tidsh'., 15 (1894), No. 3 and 4,p. 
206). —A brief note on some plant lice obsened on chrysanthemums. To the plants 
was applied some India ink water for the purpose of noting the effect, on the dowers, 
and the aphides sucked up a suflieient amount from the sap to change them irom 
green to glistening black. 

Destruction of the sheep tick (Mitt. dent. lantlw. tie*1895, No. 8, pp. 81-86). 

Notes on ticks (Cont.) (Agl. Jour. Leeuard Islands, 1895, No. 3, pp. 5'}~66 ).—This 
paper deals with remedies. 

Insects on fruit trees (Gard. Chron., scr. 3, 17 (1865), No. 437, pp.5S3, 584). 

A report on the injurious insects and plant diseases of 1892. W. M. ScuUyrn 
( Christiania: Grondahl Sons, 1893, pp.4J). —The report of the government ento¬ 
mologist. 

A report on the injurious insects and plant diseases of 1893, W. M. Scud yen 
( Christiania: Grondahl # Sons, 1894,pp.37). —The report of the government ento¬ 
mologist. 

Common insect pests, T. A. Williams (South Dakota Sta.Rjyt, 1893, pp. 83-87). — 
Reprinted from Bulletin 85 of the station (E. S. It., 5, p. 200). 

Astreptonema longispora, a new species of Saprolegniacese, P. lTAim'iTLrisrn 
(Her. dent. hot. Ges„ 13 (1895), No. 8,pp. 83-87, pi 1 ).—A description of a new fungus 
parasitic on Gammarus locusta. 

A comparative study of the odoriferous apparatus of different groups of 
heteropterous hemipteia, J. K. d’TIerculais ( Compt. Rend., 130 (1895), No. 18, pp. 
1002-1004). 

On a rational nomenclature of the veins of insects, especially those of Lepi- 
doptera, A. S. Packard (Psyche; 7 (1895), May, pp. 235-241, figs. 8). —A technical 
anatomical paper. 

Notes on butterfly pupae, with some remarks on the phylogenesis of the 
Rhopalocera, T. A. Charm ax ( Ent. Record, 6(1895), No. 5, pp. 101-107; No.6, pp. 125- 
130; No. 7, pp. 111-152).— A technical paper, dealing with the anatomy and physiol¬ 
ogy of pupa', and their morphology. 

Catalogue of the Coleoptera common to North America, northern Asia, and 
Europe, with distribution and bibliography, J. Hamilton (Trans. Amvr. Ent. Soc., 
21 (1894), No. 4,pp. 345-416). —This treats of 594 species, many of them of economic 
importance. 

The Formicidae of French Congo, E. Andk£ (Rev. Ent., 14 (1895), No. ] and 2, 
pp. 1-5 ).—An annotated list of 36 species of ants collected in Ogoone, Africa. 
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A review of Scandinavian Fseudo-neuroptera, H. D. J. Wallengrkn (Ent. 
Tidskr., 15 (1894), No. 8 and 4, pp. 285-270, figs. 2). —A systematic paper, giving tech¬ 
nical synopses and descriptions of the species. 

Diptera of Colorado and New Mexico, W. A. Snow (Kansas XJniv. Quart., 8 
(1895), No. 4,pp. 225-247 ).—An annotated list of 113 species, of which 13 are described 
as new. 

Preparation and application of fungicides and insecticides, L. C. Corbett 
(South Dakota Si a. ltyt. 1898, pp. 88-92). — Keprinted from Bulletin 35 of the station 
(JE. S. R., 5, p. 206). 


FOODS—ANIMAL PBODUCTION. 

Comparison of different breeds of dairy cattle: I. The cost of 
milk production (New York Mate Sta. Bnl 77, pp. 445-174 ).—This is 
a continuation of the report on a test of dairy breeds in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1803 (K. 8. R., 0, p. 1013), the data for each 
breed being summarized to the close of 1894. The data given are for 2 
American-Holdernesses, 4 Ayrshires, 3 Devons, 4 Guernseys, 4 Hol¬ 
stein* Friesian s, 4 Jerseys, and 1 Shorthorn, and cover from 1 to 4 
periods of lactation with the different cows. An arbitrary period of 
lactation of 10 months is adopted for the sake of uniformity, since “this 
quality of persistence is an individual peculiarity rather than a breed 
characteristic, so far as we can yet learn; and, moreover, this quality 
is dependent upon several conditions and is, to some extent, under the 
control of the dairyman.” 

The cost of the food is based on the prices of the feeding stuffs at 
the time the investigation commenced, and these prices are uniform for 
all periods of lactation. 

The bulletin is regarded purely as a report of progress, and readers 
are cautioned against drawing conclusions. “Final judgment can be 
rendered only when we have secured life records of a number of animals 
of each breed sufficient to overcome the variations of individuals and 
give us what may fairly represent the average of the breed.” 

The average data are given for each cow in each period of lactation, 
and these are summarized by breeds. A summary of the averages 
calculated to one period of lactation of 10 months is given, as follows: 


Average result* perpeiiud of lactation with different dairy breeds. 


Breed. 


Total 

number 

of 

periods 
of luct.i- 
turn. 1 


Art rage 
cost of 
food por 
cow tor 
one 
period. 


Milk. 


Avt iago 
total 
j n»ld per 
cow. 


Average 
cost per 
pound. 


Milk solids. 


Average 
per¬ 
centage 
in milk. 


Average 
total 
> ield per 
cow. 


Average 
cost per 
pound. 


A merican-Holdo me hh . 

Ayrshire. ... 

Devon. 

Guernsey. 

Holstein Pi Man. 

Jersey. 

Shorthorn*. 


4 

12 

5 

6 

4 

11 

2 


$42.90 
40.22 
37.52 
40 15 
:*0 73 
45 40 
40.22 


Pounds. 

Cent 

Per cent. 

5,721 

0.70 

12 06 

6, 824 

.74 

12 74 

3,984 

.94 

14.50 

5, 385 

.80 

14.93 

7,918 

65 

11 83 

5,045 

.90 i 

15.37 

6,055 

! 

.78 

14 30 


Pounds. 
724.1 
809 4 

577.4 
804.0 

930.5 


Cents. 
5.93 
5 08 
6.50 
5.73 
5.42 


775.4 5.87 

860.2 5.34 


* i. e., 1 American-Hold ernes s for 3 weeks and 1 for one period. 

• Only 1 cow, 4 periods. 
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The financial aide of the summary is given in the table following: 

Average value of milk and profit per period of lactation for 1 cow. 


Brood. 


Amorican-HoldonioNs 

Ayrshire. 

])e\oti. 

Guernsey. . . 

Holstein-Friesian ... 

Jersey. 

Shorthorn 1 . 


Average value of milk. i 

Profit (baaed on valuation of total 
solida). 

With milk 
at 1.28 eta. 
per pound. 

With milk 
solidn at 

0$ eta per 
pouiul. 

With milk 
fat at 26^ 
eta. per 
pound 

Apparent. 

Actual. 

Skim milk 
at 25 ota. 
per 100 lbs. 

Skim milk 
at 12J eta. 
per 100 
lba. 

$73.22 

$07 58 

$50.12 

$24.60 

$0.08 

$16.80 

87. 24 

81.14 

04 i7 

31.73 

12.67 

22.20 

51.00 

53.80, 

48 27 

16.37 

4.37 

10.37 

68.03 

75.04 

75 18 

28.88 

13.07 

20.07 

101.35 

87.41 

70. 07 

33.05 

16 16 

26.40 

64 58 

72. 37 

74. .30 

24.63 

10 85 

17.74 

72 50 

80 85 

72.03 

34.60 

16.40 

25.50 


1 Only 1 c ow. 


“If we take the value of all the milk produced by all the cows as calculated at 
1.28 cts. per pound and divide this by the total number of pounds of milk solids 
produced by all the cows, then wo get, jin the average selling price of 1 lb. of milk 
solids, 9i cts. In other words, with milk selling at 1.28 cts. per pound, milk solids 
have an equivalent value of 9^ cts. per pound. In a similar way, milk fat has an 
equivalent value of 26£ cts. per pound. . . . 

“It will he seen that the money valwo of the milk differs considerably when cal¬ 
culated on the basis of quantity of milk or on tlie amount of milk solids or of fat. 
In the case of milk low in solids, the basis of quantity of milk gives n higher 
money value than the basis of quantity of milk solids, while the reverse is true of 
milk high in solids or fat.” 

Two prices are used for calculating the value of the skim milk, a 
calculated value of 25 cts. per 100 lbs. and the market price of 12J cts. 

The author draws no inference from the data given. 

Comparison of different breeds of dairy cattle: II. The cost of 
butter and cream production (New York State St a. Bui. 78, pp. 475- 
503 ).—A continuation from Bulletin 77 of the station (see p. 45). 

“The butter production is calculated from the amount of fat in the milk as fol¬ 
lows: From the amount of fat in 100 lbs. of milk wo subtract 0.10 lb., which repre¬ 
sents the amount of fat lost for 100 lbs. of milk in skim milk and buttermilk and in 
handling. The remainder is the amount of fat that goes into butter, and the amount 
of butter which this fat will make is found by dividing the remainder by 0.85. The 
result thus found is the amount of butter containing 85 per cent of fat that is made 
from 100 lbs. of milk.” 

The bulletin gives the average data for each cow in each period of 
lactation, together with summaries of breeds. The principal averages 
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of tlie calculated butter product of the several breeds are given in the 
following" table: 

Average calculated yield and raluc of butter per cow for one period of lactation . 


Fat. | 

Butter. 

Financial result. 

Breed A vflra K c 

1>recu " lat can- 

lent of 

* milk. 

Average 
total 
jield per 
period. 

\\ciago 1 Milk io- 
jield per quired to 
pej lod make 

(calcu- 1 lb ol 
iated). bultir. 

Cost of 
food per 
pound 
of butter. 

Value of 
butter 
prod not 
at 25 cts. 
l>er 

pound. 

Average 
profit 
per cow. 

Per cent. 

Pound*. 

Pound h. Pounds. 

Centi. 



American Holdciness ... . 8 7.1 

211.1 

2 111 9 23 80 

17 90 

$70 98 

$17.08 

Ayrshire... 3 00 

244. 8 

275.2 21.70 

17.92 

OS 80 

19.48 

l>e\on. 4.60 

1H1.3 

208.4 39 15 

38 00 

52 10 

14.58 

OueijiHev. 6.80 

285.5 

225 C 10 71 

14 15 

81.40 

35 25 

11 cistern-Friesian. i 8.30 

260 1 

298 1 26 60 

17 02 

74.53 

23 80 

Jersey. ... 6.60 

242.1 

82 2 1 17 63 

14 11 

80 60 

37 11 

Slim thorn . 4 14 

2fi'» 0 

305 1 39 64 

15 15 

76 28 

30.06 


The diita for the cream an 1 calculated similarly to those for butter, 
assuming the cream to contain 20 per cent of fat. The averages by 
breeds follow: 

Average calculated gu Id and value of b itt> r per cow for one perio l of lactation 





M ilk i e 
ijiuml to j 
make 1 lb 1 

A wtago , 
cast of load 
pt i pound 

Value of 

A a «rag* 

pi oHt 

Bretd. 


A \ t iaj.e 
Infill A II Jll 

i eie mi per , 
cow at 20 j 

per cow ti oin selling 
cream. 



1 « i |»i i it»d 

! 

^ ot citain j 

of ueutn. 

ct s per 
quart. 

1 Apparent. 

Actual. 1 



! 

| 1 'mends 

1 , 

Pound* 

Cents. 1 

1 



A in era an Ifolderncsa. 

. ... 

1 067 5 

.7 37 

4 03 l 

$101 00 

$78 10 

$57 03 

A.MSiilIC. 


3 221 0 

6 58 

4 03 

116 02 

66 70 

65.48 

Devon . 


1 916 5 

4 35 

4 00 

86 86 

49 36 

48 44 

Guernsey . 


1 42?. 5 

3 80 

3 23 

3 J5.27 

89.12 

l 87 70 

Holstein Friesian. 


1,3*10 5 

5 95 

3 81 

120.10 

75 37 

74 04 

Jersey. 

.. 

1 1 410 5 

3 00 

3 22 

1 113 70 

88.21 

86 80 

Shorthorn. 


1,345 0 

4 50 

| 3 44 

| 127.48 

81 27 

79.92 


' Detim ting \ttlm* ot ft itih/ing mat* rials carried awa> . 


The bulletin concludes with a table showing the relative results for 
butter and cream with different breeds, arranged on a basis of 100. 

Comparison of different breeds of dairy cattle: III. Cost of 
cheese production {New York /State tila. BuL 79,2 } P» 505-526 ).—This 
is a continuation from Bulletin 78 of the station (see p. 40). The 
average data are given for each of the cows included in tlie test in 
each period of lactation, and these data are summarized by breeds. 
The average composition of the milk, the yield of fat and casein, and 
the calculated yield of green cheese are tabulated, together with the 
cost of cheese per pound based on the cost of the food plus 12£ cts. per 
100 lbs. of milk as the value of materials sold off the farm. 

u Our work justifies us in saying that we can find the yield of green cheese from 
100 lbs. of any milk by multiplying the per cent of fat by 1.1 lbs. and tbo per cent 
of casein by 2.5 lbs. and adding together the two products. . . . 

“ In calculating the amount of cheese that can he made from the milk of different 
cows we have made use of this rule, and are confident of presenting much more con- 
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sisteut aud reliable results than we could possibly secure by attempting to make 
cheese with the small amounts of milk at hand.” 

The average data for each breed, based on 1 cow and a period of lac¬ 
tation of 10 months, are given in the following table: 

Average yield and value of cheese per cow for one period of lactation . 


! 

Bread. 

Aver¬ 
age fat 
eon- J 
tent or 
milk. 

Average prod¬ 
uct per cow for 
one period. 

G reen 
choose. 

} Average ! 
jummuit ol Amount 
milk re- 1 of 

j Financial result for 1 cow 
| and one period of lactation. 

Fat pro¬ 
duced. 

Casein 

pro¬ 

duced. 

'jiurou to 

make 

1 lb. of 
green 
choese. 

i riiceso | 
| for 1 lb. 
of fat in 
nnlk. 

Aver¬ 
age cost 
ofcheese 
per lb. 

Value of 1 
cheese 
at 0$ <!ts. 
per lb. 

Average 

profit. 


Per ct 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pou nds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 



Amerirnii-Holdorness 

». 73 

213.1 

130.3 

5H2. 7 

9. 82 

2. 73 

7 36 

$56. 33 

$5.62 

Ayrshire. 

I a. co 

244 8 

164.7 

681.1 

10.02 

2.77 

7.24 

65. 84 

7.00 

l)ovou. 

4 60 

183.3 

112.1 

481.9 

8.27 

2 63 

7.78 

46.58 

3.06 

Guernsey. 

5.30 

285.5 

155 4 

702. C 

7, 06 

2.46 

6.57 , 

67.92 

13.87 

Holstein-Friesian_ 

3.36 

266.1 

185.0 

755.2 

10.48 

2 84 

6.72 1 

73. 00 

12. 02 

Jersey. 

5.60 

282.1 

150. 8 

687.3 

7 34 

2 43 

6.62 1 

66.44 

13.42 

Shorthorn. 

4.44 

260.0 

172 0 

728.2 

1 8.31 

2.71 

0.30 I 

l 

70.39 

15.06 


The relation of the fat in the milk to the yield of green elieese is shown 
separately for each cow in each period of lactation. This shows “that 
there is more or less variation in the relation of fat to cheese yield, but 
that the results are fairly uniform within certain limits.” To show this 
relation more- plainly the cows are grouped according to fat content of 
the milk in the following table: 


llelaiion of fat in milk to yield of cheese. 


; 

Group. 

j 

Fat in milk. 

Amount of 
gret li < heese 
made from 100 
lbs. of milk. 

| Amount of 
green cheese 
made for 1 lb. of 
fat in milk. 


| Per rent 

2.80 to H 00 

Pounds. 

8 67 

Pounds. 

2.98 


1 3 00 to 3.23 

8.95 

2.80 

3. 

1 3.25 to 3 50 

9.47 

2.76 

4. 

3.50 to 3. 75 

30.10 

2.76 

5. 

! 3.75 to 4 00 

10. 66 

2. 70 

6. 

4.00 to 4. 25 

11 05 

2.82 

7. 

4 25 to 4 50 

11 69 

2.72 

8. 

4.50 to 4.75 

31.64 

2.58 

9 . 

4.75 to 5 00 

12. 04 

2.40 


' 5. 00 to 5. 25 

32. 01 

2.45 

11. 

5 25 to 5. 50 

13.14 

2.44 

12 . 

5.50 to 5 75 

13.89 

2.44 


5.75 to 6. 00 

14.20 

2.44 

14 . 

6.00 to 6.25 

15 24 

2.50 


“An examination of tlic foregoing tabulated summary reveals some very interest¬ 
ing facts: 

“(1) In milk containing less than a per cent of fat the cheese yield for 1 lb. of fat 
is much higher than the average. 

“(2) In milk containing from 3 to 4.5 per cent of fat the amount of cheese made 
for 1 lb. of fat is quite uniform, and the average is nearly the same as that secured 
in all our previous work at cheese factories. These are the limits within which the 
per cent of fat of most cheese factory milks fall. These results agree in a surpris¬ 
ing way with those secured in our most extended investigations, especially when we 
consider that these are results obtained with individual cows instead of herds. 
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“(3) In milk containing 5 to 6 per cent of fat or more the amount of cheese made 
for 1 lb. of-fat was noticeably less than in milk containing 4.5 per cent of fat or less, 
but in milk containing 5 per cent of fat or nioro up to 6.13 per cent of fat we have 
very uniform results, so that these data point to the fact that milk containing 6 per 
cent or more of fat will yield as much cheese per pound of fat as will milk contain¬ 
ing less than 6 per cent of fat down as low as 5 per cent.” 

Referring to the first table above it will be soon that the amount of 
milk required per pound of cheese was least for the Jersey and greatest 
for the liolstein-Friesian milk. Taking these extremes the effect of 
paying for the milk by weight and on the basis of fat content are com¬ 
pared. 

Hesults of paying for milk by different methods. 


Ileid. 

Fat in 
milk 

1 

1 Amount 
of »lu< so 

inside i‘i om 
100 11)8. Of 
milk. 

Amount 
ot dioese 
insult 1 for 

3 lb of fat 
in milk. 

A aim* of 
100 His oi 
milk, 
ba^od on 
milk fsit 
at 25 cts. 
per pound. 

\ /lino oi 

100 Ills oi 

milk * 
baaed on 
cheeso 
made at 

9§ cts. 
per pound. 

| 

Value per 
100 Iba of 
milk 
baaed on 
weight 
alone. 

ITolatom Fucsi.ni . 

.1 eraoy. 

In nut 
:* is 

5 GU ; 

i Pound* 

\ 0 r »f 

13.62 i 

Pound* 

2 si 

2 43 

$0 H4 
1.40 

$0 92 

1 92 

$1 12 
1 12 


“A stud;s oi theubow* tigim*** l< nls to 1 lit* following staieimuts: 

**(1) Comparing lesults of pu t \ ing on basis ot lat and on basis of actual choose 
yield with these two herds, whose milk dilhus as the milk of no two herds of cheese 
factors cows diflors for a whole season’s aveiagc, we see that the poorer milk receives 
8 ets. moio pel 100 ll»s. on the basis of actual cheese than on basis of fat, while the 
milk richer in fat rotenes that much less. 

“(2) If the cheese made fiom the richer milk sold lor one-lialf cent more per 
pound than the other, then the lat basis would be absolutely fair. Would the cheese 
made from the richer milk differ in composition enough to make the difference of 
one half cent per poundf The follow mg would represent the composition of the 
cheese made from these two milks: 

Composition of eh me. 


Hu d. 


Jiolatein Friesian 
Jersey.. 


Fat 

m clieeM\ 


/Yr cent 
i 35.2 l 

1 41 05 

[ Per tent. 
21 50 
21.94 

Per cent . 
40 26 
87.06 


u It is clear from these tiguies that the cheese made liom the two kinds of milk 
differs much in composition, since that made trorn the richer milk contains nearly 6 
per cent more of fat. Allow ing that the cheeso w T ab made with equal skill, it is safe 
to say that the richer cheese would sell easily for a half cent more per pound. 

“(3) If the milk of each herd was paid for by weight alone, then each would 
receive the same amount, or one-half the total receipts, which would give $1,12 to 
each milk. 

u (4) If the cheese sold for different prices, as indicated above, then the fat basis 
would he strictly just and, as between this method and the method of paying by 
weight alone, the poorer milk would receive 28 cts. more and the richer milk 28 cts. 
less than each ought per 100 lbs. of milk. But, granting that the cheeso would all 
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sell at one price, what would be the comparative justice of the fat basis and the 
basis of weight alone? On the basis of the fat the richer milk would receive 8 cts. 
more per hundred than its cheese yield would entitle it to. On the other hand, on 
the basis of weight alone, the poorer milk would receive 20 cts. more than it ought. 

“Whore the differences in composition of milk are less the chance of doing any 
possible injustice in paying on basis of fat becomes proportionatedy less or practically 
disappears.” 

The average composition of the cheese made from the milk of each 
breed is tabulated. 

Investigations of the milk of 16 thoroughbred Dutch cows 
during one period of lactation, K. IIittoiier ( banrlw • Jalirb23 
(.ISM ), No. 6,pp. 873-00 7).— Til 1801 Prof. W. Eleischmaim published a 
record of observations on a herd of 1 lf> Dutch cow s bred in East Prussia, 
covering one year with special reference to the milk of 10 cows which 
were in the same stage of the milking period (13. S. JL, '3. p. 424). The 
present paper reports a continuation of these studies under the advice 
of Professor Fleiselunann by his assistant in the former investigation, 
the period covered being one period of lactation. As in the previous 
year, samples of the milk were sent three times a week to Professor 
Fleischmann’s laboratory at Konigsberg for analysis. 

Observations on the entire herd. —There were at the royal domain of 
Kleinhof-Tapinn during the year 111 cows, the average number in milk 
at all times being J21. The average length of the period of lactation 
was 314 days. The average t \ield of milk per eow was 2,780 kg. during 
the year, or 8.81 kg. daily. 

The ccjws were placed on stall feeding with the beginning of the 
investigation, October 1, and, as was customary, were divided into 2 
general lots, lot A including all the cows which had not reached the 
last quarter of their period of lactation, and lot 11 those which were 
old in milk or dry or were to be fattened. Lot A received per cow 
daily 4.23 leg. of grain, consisting of 1 kg. of meal (rye, oats, barley, 
and peas), 1 kg. of coarse w heat bran. 1 kg. of malt sprouts, 0.73 kg. 
of sunflower cake, 0.23 kg. of peanut meal, and 0.23 kg. of palm nut 
cake, to which was added at different times hay, straw, potato slump, 
and grass and serradella silage. Presides this, each eow had 30 gm. of 
salt and 30 gm. of phosphate of lime per day. Lot 11 received per 
head 3 kg. of hay, 2 kg. of straw”, 1.23 kg. of wheat bran, and 0.73 kg. 
of sunflower cake. Early in May both lotswcie turned to pasture and 
remained there to the close of the period co\ered. 

The milking commenced at 1 in the morning and between 4.30 and 
5.30 at night, so that the longest inter vai was always during the day. At 
all seasons of the year the milk yield was larger at night, the average 
difference being 0.4 kg. per eow daily. The morning’s milk was 0.065 
per cent richer in fat and 0.016 per cent ric her in total solids than the 
night’s milk, and the percentage of fat iti the total solids was 0.43 
higher; but the specific gravity and the solidsnot-fat were both slightly 
lower in the morning’s milk. 
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Tlie following table shows the average com position of the mixed milk 
of the whole herd for the year, and the ranges in composition of the 
herd milk for the day (mixed morning’s and night’s milk), and for 
separate milkings (morning’s or night’s): 


Average avduivgc of composition of herd mill for 1 year . 



j Spei ifle 

Tol.il 

Fat 

Solids 


gi.i\itj 

solid a 

not fat 

Average foi tlio \ear. 

t 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1 0iOSG 

11 952 

3 312 

8 640 

Mixed milk ot day 

Minimum . 

1 <0021 

11 601 

3 022 

8 491 

Maximum . 

1 01145 

12 369 

3 609 

8 786 

Separata milking* 




Minimum . . 

1 02980 

11 491 

2 940 

8 422 

Maximum 

1 03100 

12 484 

3 804 

8 852 

The minima obseived lor the mixed 

held milk for 3 years 

at thus 


est <te, always on thoroughlyed Dutch cows, were as follows: 


Minima for mued milk of held by ifiais 







Mvvinmm 

\ ear 

S]K< ill! 

I otftl 

Fat 

Solids 

spec die. 

| gia\it\ 

solids ! 

not fat 

gra\ ity of 



l 



solids 



1 Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


18K9 90 

1 0298 | 

| 11 491 

2 940 

8 422 

1 351 

1888 89 . 

1 0„91 

! n uo 

2 70 > 

8 283 

1 361 

1887 8S . 

1 0295 ' 

1 

11 091 

2 591 

8 211 

1 374 


In 1889-90 the* vuiintmn in composition was greater during the winter 
than (luring the summer, which is the re\e^eof the case ir^the two 
preceding >cars. For 10 days belme the cows were turned to pasture 
the average per cent was 9.48 kg. of milk with 3.28 per cent of fat, and 
tor 2 weeks after the change it was 11.35 kg. of milk with 3.199 per 
cent of fat. That is, when the cow r s weie turned to pasture the milk 
yield increased pel ceptibl>, but the fat content decreased slightly. The 
latter w T as relative as well as absolute, smce the percentage of fat in 
the total solids w ? as 27.38 before and 27.08 after pastuiage began. In 
the two preceding years not only the milk yield, but both tlie absolute 
and relative fat content increased in changing from stall to pasture 
feeding. It is suggested that the difference may have been due to the 
cow r s receiving a richer stall feeding in 1890. The maximum milk yield 
was reached May 28, being 12 24 kg. per cow. 

Observation« on lb vows .—As in the previous year, cowr were 
selected which calved at nearly the same time, most of them in March 
or early in April. Five of the cows had been used the previous year; 
C were prize cow t s. The length of the milking period of these cows 
ranged from 270 to 461 days, but for most of them it was not far from 
300 days. 

The quantity of colostrum given at the first milking after calving 
varied widely, ranging from 1 to 7.9 feg., and the fat content equally 
widely, from 1.73 to 7.75 per cent. In the following table the cows are 
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divided into 2 groups, according to the fat content of the colostrum, 
and this compared with the fat content of the milk afterwards given 
(average for whole period of lactation): 


Fat content of colostrum ani of milk of IS cows. 


lUclier colostrum 

| l*oo)or colostrum. 

Number of 
eo». 

Fat cot) 
tent of 
colostrum. 

Average 
fat content 
of milk. 

Number of 
cow. 

Fal»on- 
lout of 
colostrum. 

Average 
fat content 
of milk. 

480 . 

Per cent, 
7.75 
7.20 

Per cent. 

3.048 

407. 

Per cent 

4 42 

Per cent. 

3. 356 

440. 

3.122 

3.478 

429. 

4 23 

3. 101 

400. 

6.96 

40 5 

3.70 

2.703 

:u. 

5 85 

3.160 

371. 

3 36 

2.978 

470. 

5.75 

3.154 

419... 

3.12 

2 702 

345. 

5.12 

3.147 

411.. 

1 73 

2. 651 

469. 

Average ^ 

4.80 

6 07 j 

1 

| 3.139 

} 3 178 j 

A V0) age 

3.44 

| 

2.802 


Where calves were allowed to run with the cows il was expected that 
the little milk that was left would become rich in fat, as is the case 
with the last part of the milking; but quite the contrary was often 
observed, which suggests* to the author that the calf can get the fat 
from the udder more thoroughly than hand milking. 

Striking instances are mentioned of the disturbing influence of 
removing the calf. A cow whose calf was taken away in the forenoon 
gave that night only 1.7 kg. of milk with 0.45 per cent of fat, and the 
the following morning 5.9 kg. of milk with 0.72 per cent of fat; 24 hours 
later the yield was 7.5 kg. with 5.0 per cent of fat. Another cow which 
had been giving milk with 1.07 per cent of fat, gave 2.4 kg. of milk with 
only 0.05 per cent of fat the night after the calf was taken away, 
and 7.1 kg. with 1.27 per cent of fat the next morning; but the follow¬ 
ing evening the milk was normal. This was noticed with several cows, 
but in the case of one the milk was richer. Cows in heat frequently 
decreased in inilk, and the milk was very poor in fat (0.17 and 0.47 per 
cent), though in one case the milk became richer. The composition of 
the milk at the end of the milking period, when the cows were being 
milked only once in 3 or 4 days, is given as follows: 

Miljc produced when the cows wire practically dry. 


Nmn* 

ber 

of 

cow. 


Milk 

yield. 

Spec itic 
gravity. 

Fat con« 
tent. 

A verage 

l.it con- 
tent for 
whole 
period. 



Kg. 

Peg. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

373 

Last milking. 

0 4 

47.0 

1.60 

2.078 

407 

.rlo. . 

. 3 

31 1 

.90 

3. 856 

429 

.do. 

.9 

38.0 

1.22 

3.161 

44G 

.do. 

.8 

45.2 

2.98 

3.122 

465 


3.3 

30.0 

1.72 

3.046 

469 

.do. 

.8 

37 2 

3.80 

8.339 

470 

.do.. . 

1.8 

25.1 

4.56 

3 154 

470 

Next to last milking. . 

3.0 

28.6 

7.78 

8.154 

480 

Last milking.. . 

. 2 

52.0 

1.72 

8.048 

400 

.do. 


38.3 

10.21 

8.478 


I 
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Nine cows, wliiclt were milked morning, noon, and night for a time 
after calving, gave the most in the morning and the least at night, and 
the fat content was just the opposite to the yield as a rule. These 
cows gave 2.16 per cent more milk and 13.08 per cent more butter fat 
when milked 3 times a day than when milked twice, and they continued 
to shrink for 8 days after the change to milking twice. The monthly 
averages and the variations are given for each cow for the whole ]>enod 
of lactation and illustrated graphically by curves. A summary of 
these data is given in the 3 following tables: 

Average milk yieldpet' day by months . 


Ntim* I 


31 
345 
373 
403 
407 
413 
419 
429 
440 
451 
405 
409 
470 
4 HO 
*483 
490 


Number of month of lactation period. 


1 

2 

! 1 

4 

r> 

0 

7 

8 ! 

« 1 

10 1 

11 

32 

IS j 14 

Kg 

Eg 

Kq. 1 


K{t 

Eg 

A g. 

Kq 1 

Kq i 

Kq. | 

Kg. ' 

Kg. 

Kg. I Kg. 

10. 42 

>10. 08 

10 05 

8 40 

8.44 

7 40 

*5 50 

3 90 

i 77 




1 

31.14 

>11 8b 

14.45 

11.32 

11 4H 

10 09 

*8.19 


0 82 

« is 

6.23 


, 

17.15 

15.30 

>16 10 

17.19 

14.20 

14.73 

12.74 

* 10. 04 

0 04' 

0 00 

3,59 

. 

. 1 . 

20 38 

18.47 

14.37 >15 33 

16 05 

13 05 

14 15 

12 06] 

*9 48, 

8 89 

7 90 

7.58 

7.42 0.51 

19.19 

15.38 

>14 09 

14 29 

11 50 

11.65 

1U *27 

*8 93 

f». 26' 

2.40 



. 1 . 

18.74 

14.48 

> 12 40 

13 10 

10 24 

11.50 

10 28 

*8.811 

8.14' 

0 89 

6.40 

6.08 


lb. 32 

12.78 

>13.33 

14 59 1 12.53 

13 ]<•] 11.20 

*9.63! 

9.04' 

7.26 

6 38 

5.73 

4.2o|. 

21.05! 

17 84j 

>10. 92 

19.20 

10.09 

16. 37 

14.00 

*10.75' 

9 39 

7.72 

6.12 

3 21 

1.34 .. . ' 

18.17; 

'21 »1 

20.52 

17. 08 

16.24 

14 55 

qo 46 

, 10 61] 

6 29, 

3.11 

1 40 



10.18 

14.34 

>14 32 

14 70 

12 77 

12 20 

10 53 

*7 99t 

7.25 

6 40 

6. 40 

6 29.. 

16 35 

1:1 or. 

>14 22 

30 06 

12 85 

12 03 

11 12 

*8 65 

9 03 

7.36 

0. 12 

2 88 

. I . 

34.44 

14.14, >1 U17 

11 82 

12 2b 

13. 11 It. 0b 

*8 13; 

0 64, 

3 67 


. 


10 99 

>17 29 

17 68 

11. *5 

14.69 

13 01 

*9 54 

9 79 

8 16 

3. 94 . 




10.981 13 82 

1 14 09 

15 4J 

11 94 

13 41 

10.98 

*6 74' 

5 02 

1 92 . 

.. . 

_ . 

______ 

14 48| *13.80 

11.93 

11.28 

10.19 

10 02 

9 58 

9 02 

>8. 99, 

9 43 

7 hi 

8 18 

7.08 *5.05 

16 02j 18.58 

>38.48 

16.33 

13.38 

13. 05 

11.20 

*8. 79 

9.0C| 

6 07 

3 05 

I 


,... d 


1 Turned to pmture May 14. * Stall teeding coin tin tu ed October 4 * Cah cd September 23. 


Average total solids in milk by months . 



Per ' 
I cent . 
31 1 12.58 
345 1 11.73 
373' 12.17 
4031 13 35 
4071 12 52 
413 12.00 
419 11.06 
429! H. 82 
446| 12.99 
45H 12.82 
4«5j 12.04 
469 11.92 
470, 12.42 
480! 12 63 
*483 12.85 
490 14.82 


Per ! 
cent j 
>12. 08 
>11 94 f 
11.18 
11.61: 
11.56 

10.73 
10.18 
11.23 

>11.82 

11.74 
10.81 
11.191 

>11.81 

11.21 

*11.03! 

12.04 


Per i 

cent 
11 87 
11.99 
>11.42 
11.04.1 
»U.97i 

> 10 so; 

> 10,69| 
*11.03, 
11.79 
>11.89 

> 11.28, 
>11.51' 
11.68, 
>11.41 
10.70| 
*11.47 


Per 

cent 

11 M 
11.59 
11.64 

'11.35 

12.13 

10 84 
10.99 
11.78' 
11 . 86 

12 27| 
11.42 

11 69 
11.48 
11.48 
10. 73 
11.67 


* Turned to pasture May 14. 


lj> 1 

8 

| 0 

10 ] 

! n 

|V 

JLi 

34 

Per 

Per 

1 Per 

Per 

i Per 

i jvr 

T'f 

Per 


Per 
cent tent 
12.26*12 14 
H 82*11 OH 
11.631 
11.22| 

12.21 

10 83 
10.83] 

11 75' 


Numb* rnf month ot lactation pound 


Vu 
cent 
11 91 
11 69 
11.69, 
11.20 
12 . 12 ! 
10.75 
10.89 
11.71 
11 30 
12.35! 
11.36i 
11.07 
U G3 
11.17 
10.73 
11.65 


12.40 
11.45| 

11.87 
11 83*11.79] 
11.32 11-79! 
10.93 10.94 
11.60 12.17 


12 51 55 12. 40 

n &>! * 11.44 

12.271 *12.33 
11.06 
*11 43 
10.Oil 
* 12.22 


cent. I cent 1 cent ., 

12.01 12 47 . 

11.08 

12 15 

10 95 
11.04 
10.71 
10.39 

11 02! 

13 14 
12.94 
11.79 
13 23 
13 50 
13 04! 
11 05! 
13.10| 


11.50 11 79 
11.08, *11.49 11.58 

11.04 11 . 10 q 1 . 05 1 

32.20! *11.93] 11 9?! 
10.87| *10 62' 10 06] 

11.10 * 10 . or "■ 

11.741 *11.46! 
11,20*11.121 11.53 


12 04 ... 

12 58 ... 

11.30, 11.23, 11.19] 11 


cent. 


10 Z 
31 52 
12. 54 
32.48 
11.34 
12.28 
12.17! 
12.44 
1 JO 84' 
11.89 


10.06 10.86 


10.58, 
11.50 
13.90; 
12.81 
12.31] 


10.91 11 80. 
11.69'. 


13.04.!... 

12.84!.'... 


30.99] 11 10, 11 30*11 

15.20..— 


40 


Stall feeding commoucod October 4. • Calved September 23. 
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Jiwage fat content of milk by month*. 


Num 
bor of 
cow. 

Number of month of lactation period. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

10 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

eent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

eent. 

eent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

31 

3.35 

*8.17 

3.01 

3. 05 

3.08 

3.41 

*3.13 

2.91 

3.34 


345 

3.07 

*3.32 

2.24 

3.08 

3.11 

3.29 

*3.13 

2.98 

3.01 

3.16 

373 

8.20 

2.78 

*2.88 

2.69 

2.98 

3 

3.11 

*2.93 

2. 88 

3 26 

403 

4 22 

3.01 

2.70 

*2 79 

2.51 

2. 68 

2 49 

2.69 

*2.48 

2 25 

407 

3.89 

8.08 

*3.31 

3. 28 

3.45 

3 52 

3. «2 

3.38 

3.20 

3*. 14 

413 

8.81 

2.60 

12.72 

2.59 

2.59 

2.67 

2.71 

*2.48 

2.40 

2.41 

419 

2 80 

2.-47 

*2.67 

2.83 

2.87 

2. 73 

3.02 

*2.74 

2.45 

2 53 

429 

3.30 

2.90 

*3.19 

3.17 

3.26 

3.20 

3.31 

*3.07 

3.01 

3.09 

446 

3.78 

*8.16 

3.12 

2. 93 

2.94 

3.09 

*2.97 

2. 88 

3.34 

8.89 

451 

3.67 

8.18 

*3.23 

3.40 

3 58 

3. 58 

3.80 

*3.55 

3 47 

3.78 

465 

3.52 

2.74 

12 92 

2. 82 

2.92 

3.02 

3.18 

*8 13 

2.90 

3.06 

469 

8.15 

2.72 

*2.96 

2.95 

8.06 

3.22 

3.55 

*3.47 

3 31 

3.97 

470 

3.37 

*3.14 

2.94 

2.89 

3.01 

3.24 

*3.24 

3.01 

3.40 

4.77 

480 

3.75 

2 84 

*2.92 

2.88 

2.79 

2. 80 

3.13 

*8. 35 

3. 35 

3.71 

*483 

8.37 

*2.72 

2 56 

2.55 

2.63 

2. 70 

2.76 

2.58 

*2.76 

2.81 

490 

5.24 

8.50 

*3.12 

3.17 

3.21 

3.20 

3.06 

*3.57 

3.25 

4 08 


11 

Per 

cent. 

12 

Per 

cent. 

13 

14 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

3.18 
3.51 
2.32 







2.45 

2.43 

2.78 

2.40 
2.74 
3.10 
3.82 
3.66 
3.29 

2.51 

2.89 

8.31 



3.59 



3.90 

3.84 



. 









i 

2.80 
5.66 

2 79 

2.98 

« 2. 80 | 

i 


l 


1 Turned to pasture May 14. 2 Stall feeding commenced October 4 M'uhod September 2d. 


The milk yield of most of the cows increased materially in .Tune (the 
month after turning to-pasture) and somewhat in August, after the 
cows were changed to a fresh pasture. As a rule, the yield began to 
decrease after the third to fifth month, although the decrease by months 
is irregular. The natural shrinkage is undoubtedly concealed by the 
change of feed and other conditions. 

The percentage of solids, except in the case of cow No. 345, dimin¬ 
ished in the first weeks of lactation, and, except in the ease of cow 
No. 407, increased in the later months of lactation. The curve for 
solids follows the curve for fat quite closely, as was the case the 
previous year. 

The fat conteut increased with advancing lactation in the case of 10 
cows, although but slightly in the case of 3; while with 0 cows it 
decreased, materially in the case of 4. In the previous year the fat 
content increased materially with all the cows except one which was 
over 12 years old. Cows Nos. 413, 451, 409, 470, and 480 were under 
observation the previous year. While the milk of all increased in fat 
content the previous year, the present year this was not true for Nos. 
413 and 480. 

The highest average fat content for the whole period, 3.52 per cent, 
occurred in the milk of cow No. 451, which averaged 12.41 per cent of 
solids, also the highest. 

Cow No. 483 was included because she was a daughter of No. 413, 
which in the previous year’s trial had shown the lowest average fat 
content, 2.63 per cent, and also a low yield. The average for No. 483 
the present period was 2.73 per cent of fat and 10.96 por cent of solids, 
showing that the characteristic of producing poor milk had been trans¬ 
mitted from the dam to her offspring. 
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The following table gives some important data as to the cows and 
the relation between the weight of each cow and the yield of milk and 
butter: 


Summary for entire period of lactation , showing relation between live weight and the yield 

of milk and butter. 


Num¬ 
ber of 
cow. 

Num¬ 
ber of 
period 
of lac¬ 
tation. 

Length of 
present 
period of 
lactation 

! 

Average 1 
Ihe 1 
weight. 

i 

Total) fold of— 

Yield of prod- 
nets for each 
kilogram of 
live weight. 

Yield per 1,000 kg live weight. 

Total for period- 

Average 
per day. 

Milk. 

Butter 1 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Bui ter.' 

Milk. 

Butter 



Days. 

Kg. 1 

Krj. 

Kg 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

31 

2 

270 

626 

2,031.86 

77 

3.86 

0.15 

3,862. 9 

146.36 

14. 31 

0 54 

345 

7 

330 

614 

3, 155 12 

11U 

5.14 

.19 

5,139.0 

193.85 

16.57 

.59 

373 

9 

315 

555 

3.984.58 

142 

7.18 

. 25 

7,180.3 

255.88 

22.79 

.81 

403 

0 

408 

571 

4, 899 70 

159 

8 58 

.28 

8,579. 4 

228.41 

21 03 

.68 

407 

5 

289 | 

600 

3,281.16 

132 

5.41 

.28 

5,414 5 

217.82 

18,73 

.75 

413 

7 

354 j 

552 

3.677. 10 

117 

6 06 

.21 

0. 662. 9 

212.00 

18 82 

.60 

419 

5 

399 

575 

4,263 03 

141 

7.41 

.24 

7,414 3 

245. 20 

18. 58 

.61 

429 

5 

370 

611 

4,797.77 

182 

7.85 

.30 

7, 852. 3 

297.87 

21.22 

.80 

440 

3 

294 

509 

3,974 94 

143 

6. 99 

.26 

6,987 8 

261.94 

23.77 

89 

451 

4 

350 

565 , 

3,790. 10 

101 

6. 72 

.28 

6,724. 5 1 

284.97 

18.89 

.80 

405 

4 

35.1 

530 

3 9 { ? 09 

144 

6 42 | 

.27 

7,420.9 1 

! 273. 58 

21.02 

77 

409 

4 

301 

537 

3,391 91 

128 

6.3! 

.2? 

6,315 7 

238 34 

20.98 ! 

.79 

470 

3 

293 

575 

3, 792 45 

144 

6 59 

.25 

6 595 2 

250 42 

20.51 

, . 85 

480 

3 

287 

481 

8, 205 30 

117 

6. 00 

.24 

0 00 4 8 

243.24 

23 22 , 

.84 

48? 

3 

401 

519 

4 001 08 

133 

7 82 

. 20 

7 XJl 7 

256 16 

16 9G | 

| . 55 

400 

2 

30 i 

517 

3,761 24 

157 

7.27 

30 

7,274. 1 | 

303 64 

24 01 1 

! 

1.00 


1 Willi 8.'i 3.1 ]wr rent fat, calculated. 

It will bo seen that the yield of milk during the milking period 
amounted to from 3.80 to 8,f>8 times the weight of the cow, while that 
of butter amounted to from 0.15 to 0.3 of the live weight. When the 
yields are calculated to a uniform live weight of 1,000 kg. the differ¬ 
ences are less striking; and when in addition to this they are calcu¬ 
lated to a uniform lactation period of 300 days (table given in the 
original) the range is somewhat smaller—milk 2,140 to 3,001 kg. and 
butter 81 to 150 kg. The relation between the highest and lowest 
butter yield is still 100 : 185. 

These figures emphasize the wide difference there may be in the value 
for dairy purposes of cows of the same breed, the same herd, the same 
live weight, the same length of milking period, and receiving the same 
food and treatment. 

The yields are also compared with reference to age and to live weight. 
The former was irregular; the lighter cows yielded the most in propor¬ 
tion to their weight. 

An arrangement of the cows according to age shows that this factor 
is of secondary importance in connection with the composition ot the 
milk. It is true that in general the 8 older cow s gave milk with a lower 
average fat content than the 8 younger, but individuality was the tactor 
of first importance. In general the cows giving the largest yield of 
milk and butter during the period gave the richest milk in both solids 
and fat, and vice versa . 
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Arranging the cows into 4 groups according to the average composi¬ 
tion of the milk for the entire period of lactation, it is shown that with 
an increase in fat there was an increase in solids, and that the increase 
of fat was also relative; for the proportion of fat in the total solids in 
the 4 groups was 24.70,20.12,20.47, and 28.07 per cent, the latter corre¬ 
sponding to the richest milk. 

Summary .—The results of the investigations during 2 years agreed 
on the following points: 

(1) The percentage of solids and of snlids-not-fat in the milk rose 
and fell with the percentage of fat. 

(2) Those cows which gave milk richest in fat content likewise gave 
milk with a higher percentage of fat in the total solids (relatively 
richer in fat). 

(3) To a certain extent, with high feeding the cows which gave milk 
rich in fat also gave a large quantity of milk, which is contrary to the 
general belief in practice. 

(4) The fat showed much the greatest fluctuation (in proportion to 
its amount) of all the constituents in the case of all the cows. 

(5) The specific gravity of the milk of individual cows was invariably 
directly proportional to the content of solids not fat. 

The following deductions were made from the present investigations 
(one year): 

(1) By the method of milking commonly practiced the fat is not so 
readily drawn from the udder as by the suckling of the calf. 

(2) The increase in milk and fat yield of 9 cows when milked three 
times daily as compared with milking twice was not so large, on the 
average, as is generally supposed to be the case in practice. 

(3) The belief held by some dairymen that cows which do not calve 
every year will make up for the loss in the next period of lactation, was 
not always confirmed in the cases under observation. 

(4) The individual characteristics of cows as to the yield of milk or 
butter is in a large degree transmitted. 

Effect of dehorning, J. II. Siiepperd (North Dakota Sta . JiuL 16* 
pp. 73) 74). —Fourteen cows were dehorned with dehorning clippers ana 
the effect noted on the yield and composition of the milk. No data are 
tabulated, but the following statements are made: 

“The cows were dehorned just before the evening milking, so that the full effect 
of the excitement might be noted. Most of them fell off in the yield of milk at the 
first milking after being dehorned, but their milk tested higher in fat, in the majority 
of cases, than it did at the previous milking, owing probably to the excitement 
occasioned by it. All of the cows were back to their normal milk flow by the fourth 
milking after dehorning. Some of them showed very little difference even in the 
first milking, and the more highly developed their nervous systems the larger the 
effect noticed. . . . 

“Summarizing for both lots, 14 cows, wo have 0.84 lb. loss fat, or about a pound 
less batter on the 2 days following than on the 2 days before the horns were 
removed.” 
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Alfalfa forage for milch cows (New York State Sta. Bui. 80, pp, 
537-576 ).—Accounts are given of some 14 different trials in which 
alfalfa fodder was fed to cows in comparison with other green fodders, 
supplemented by hay and grain. In each case the composition is given 
of feeding stuffs used, the average composition of the milk, the average 
yield of milk and milk constituents, the amounts of food ingredients 
consumed, and the cost of food per pound of milk and milk ingredients. 
The latter is based upon a constant set of prices for the feeding stuffs 
used, which is as follows: 

“ Wheat bran $18, corn meal $20, ground oats $25, old-proeoss linseed meal $27 
new-process linseed meal $25, gluten meal $25, wheat middlings $20, cotton-seed 
meal $H0, gluten feed $18, ground flaxseed $00, hay $10, corn silage $3, roots $3, and 
all green fodder crops $2 per ton.” 

In 1891, 3 trials were made. The first of these was with 14 cows and 
lasted from May 15 to July 15, the time being divided into 4 equal 
periods. Corn silage was fed the first period, corn silage and alfalfa 
fodder the second period, alfalfa fodder the third period, and oat-aiul- 
pea fodder during the fourth period. The average results per cow 
follow: 

Comparison of alfalfa foihltr with oaf and -pea fodder, corn stlaqe, etc., for cows. 



Food per day. 

Yi< Id per day of— j 

Fat 

Div matter luten 
per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 

1 

1 Total ' 
digestible 

1 mitri- i 

I 

Nutritive 
| ratio 

Milk | 

Total 1 
Nolids. { 

content 

ol 

| milk. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

1 

eats. 

1 

! 

! 

1 




Pound! 


Pound8. 

Voundy. 

i Per emt 

i Poundft 

! j 

Pounds. 

fVaf 

Com silage. ' 

Corn silage and ill 1 

io :fi 1 

i 

1:5.7 

i 

16. «4 

2 27 

4.03 

1 1 “ 

7.40 

0. S3 

.79 

falfa fodder.. 1 

11 4«» 

i :» \ 

17. :u 

2 :io 

' 4.10 

1 1 OS 

7 SO 

Alfalfa fodder. 

12 14 

1* 4 7 

17 10 

2 0" 

*} (id 

i.r. 

1) 50 

.77 

Out-nud pen fodder . 

li. :w 

i x i ; 
i 

n» >7 

! 

2.24 

1 

4 10 

i li 

l 8 24 

.81 


“Tho greatest amount of organic matter was in tho ration lor tho third period, 
At lion tbo hugest amount of alfalfa was fed, and the cost ol liie ration was some¬ 
what tho lowest. Tho ration contained tho largest amount of digestible protein 
and the nuti itive ratio wna the narrowest, that of 1: 1.7. The cost of food tor weight 
of milk produced was lowest during the third period and the cost of fat the highest. 
Tho greatest amouut of digestible fat was contained in the ration for the second 
period and tho most fat was produced in the milk. Tho cost ot iat produced w T as 
lowest during the second period.” 

The other 2 trials in 1801 extended from August 1 to October b> ? and 
were apparently with the same cows, so that the results are here com¬ 
bined, The time was divided into equal periods, but as the green ration 
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was changed in the last period when corn fodder was fed that period is 
here omitted. The average results follow: 

Comparison of alfalfa fodder with barley-an d-pea fodder, etcon coirs. 



Food per day. 

Yield per day of— 

Fat 

Dry matter eaten 
per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 

• 

Total 

digestible 

nutri¬ 

ents. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

content 

of 

milk. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

Corn silage and al¬ 
falfa fodder . 

Pounds. 


Pounds 

Pounds. 

Per cent 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

(lent. 

11 :tc 

1:5. 9 

18. 05 

2.33 

3.49 

0.90 

7.44 

0 70 

Corn silage and tim¬ 









othy fodder. 

11.87 

1:6.0 

15.98 

2.09 

3.88 

| 1.09 

8 25 

.78 

Barley-and pea fod¬ 









der . 

12.93 

1:5.3 

14 56 

1.92 

4.12 

! 1.37 

10.35 

.90 

Alfalfa fodder. 

11.22 

1:4.0 

14.71 

2 00 

4.21 

1.25 

0.19 

.86 


“In the change from the first period to the second, when timothy fodder was sub¬ 
stituted for alfalfa fodder, there was considerably more than the normal decrease of 
milk yield, although the total food consumed was about the same. . . . 

“The cost of the second ration was somewhat less, but the cost of production of 
milk and its constituents was somewhat more than for the first period. Hv a 
change to barley-and-pea fodder and hay in the third ration . . . there avus con¬ 
siderable decrease in the milk yield, however, although not so much as followed 
the first change. The cost of milk, of milk solids and fat, was soiftewhat greater for 
the third jieriod. . . . 

“In changing from the ration with barley-and pea fodder to that with alfalfa fod¬ 
der . . . there was no falling oft* in the milk yield, but on the contrary a slight 
increase. The composition of the milk remained about the same, the slight change 
being toward improvement in quality 

In 1S92, 3 trials were made. The first was with 14 cows and lasted 
from May 15 to July 15. Hay and corn silage were fed during the last 
half of May, alfalfa fodder during the whole of June, and oat and-pca 
fodder during the first half of July; The results are summarized 
below: 


Comparison of alfalfa with oat-and-pca fodder and corn nit aye on cows. 


Hay and corn silage. 

Alfalfa fodder. 

Oat and-pea fodder . 


Food per day. 

Yield per daj of— 

Fat 

Dr\ matter eaten 
per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 

Total 

digestible 

nutri¬ 

ents. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Milk. 

r 

Total 

solids. 

eon tent 
of 

milk. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

Pounds. 

11.18 

11.91 

15.67 

1:7.1 

1 • 0.2 

1 : 8.1 

Pounds. 
20.86 
21 20 
20. 72 

Pounds. 
2.90 | 
2.89 1 
2.75 | 

Per cent. 
4.09 

3 87 
3.61 

Pounds. 

0.93 

.91 

1.13 

Pounds 

6.68 

1 6.66 

1 8.52 

Cent, 
0.69 
| .70 

1 .74 


“In changing from the ration of the first period to flint of the second the yield of 
milk increased somewhat; but the amount of the different constituents remained 
the same, although there was a slight decreaso in the per cent of fat. The cost 
of milk was about the same as for the first period and the cost of fat somewhat 

higher. • • • 
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" [In the third period] there -was about the normal decrease in milk yield, but 
accompanied by a alight falling off in total solids, more noticeable in the per cent of 
fat. The coat of milk and fat production was greater in the third period.” 

The 2 other trials in 1892 were each with 10 cows. The first con¬ 
tinued through August, and the second from September 1 to October 
15. The grain ration was the same throughout both trials except in 
the last period (corn silage), when it was changed to one somewhat 
richer in protein. The results for the 2 trials are summarized below: 

Comparison of alfalfa fodder with oat-and-pca fodder on cows . 



Food per day. 

Y leld per day of— 

Fat 

1 Dry matter eaten 
| per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 
per 
pound 
of 

milk. 

Total 

digestible 

nutri¬ 

ents. 

Nutritivo 

ratio. 

, Milk. 

1 

Total 

solids. 

content 

of 

milk. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 


Pound*. 


Pound*}, 

Pound* 

Per cent. 

Pound*. 

Pounds . 

Gen t. 

Alfalfa fodder. 

l'l 75 

1 7.1 

21 71 

2.76 

3. 71 

1.03 

8.09 

0.66 

Oat and pea fodder . 

12 88 

1 8 1 

10 18 

2 54 

3. 82 

1.03 

7.71 

.75 

Oat and pea fodder . 

It 18 

1 8 2 

19 70 

2 :>2 

3.49 

1.11 

8.69 

.80 

Alfalfa fodder. 

i 12 44 

1.5.2 

19.74 

2.45 

3 26 

1.03 

8.30 

.75 

Corn silage». 

1 14.04 

1.8 

18.75 

2.45 

3.82 

1.21 

9.29 

.91 



1 Oiain ration < hanged 






“In the second period theio was considerable falling off in tlm milk yield and in 
tlio amount of the milk constitm nts, although there was a slight improvement m 
the quality of the milk. The cost of milk and solids was increased. . . . 

“In changing from Offcfc-uml-pea fodder to alfalfa fodder the nutritive ratio of the 
ration was nu^le much nariower. Theie was a deeiease in the total cost of 
the food, but the milk yield remained about the same. The per cent of fat in the 
milk was less. The cost of production was lower for milk and for total solids. The 
cost of fat produced was almost exactly the same. In changing from alfalfa fodder 
to corn silage, although there was also some change in the grain, the nutritivo ratio 
was made much wider. , . . 

“There was a fairly normal decrease in the inilk yield. There was an increase in 
the per cent and m the amount of fat/' 

In 1893, 3 trials were made with alfalfa. The first trial was with 10 
*cows and lasted from May L7 to July 15, t periods, the grain being 
changed the second period to a ration containing somewhat less nitro¬ 
gen. The second trial during July was with 9 cows, and the same 
grain ration was used as in the last part of the preceding trial. The 
third trial was with the same 9 cows, and lasted from August 17 to 
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September 15. In tliis trial a different grain ration was used. The 
summary of the results follows: 

Comparisons of alfalfa fodder with other green fodders on cows in 189$. 



Pood per day. 

Yield per day of— 

Pat 

Dry matter eaten 
per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 


Total 

digestible 

nutri¬ 

ents. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Milk. 

Total 

solidB. 

content 

of 

milk. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

Com silage. 

Pounds. 
10.01 

1:7.1 

Pounds. 
24.53 

Pounds. 

3.49 

Per cent. 
4.47 

Pounds. 

0.76 

Pounds. 

6.60 

Cent. 

0.02 

Alfalfa and rye fod¬ 
der 1 . 

12.04 

1:6.5 

23.05 

3.18 

4.39 

.86 

6.25 

.60 

Alfalfa fodder. 

13.16 

1:5.7 

22 53 

3.16 

4.42 

.95 

6.75 

.04 

Oafc-andpea fodder... 

12.77 

1:5.4 

22. 69 

8.12 

4.28 

.86 

6.25 

.08 

Oat-and-pea fodder... 
Alfalfa fodder. 

12.95 

1:5.4 

25.64 

8.56 

4 26 

.77 

5.54 

.62 

15.37 

1:6.6 

23.02 

3.16 

4.20 

1.02 

7.41 

.65 

Clover hay and oat- 
and-pea fodder. 

13.98 

1:5.8 

21.67 

8.08 

4.65 

1.06 

7.43 

84 

Alfalfa fodder and 
corn silage. 

16.92 

1:7.0 

23.30 ' 

8.32 

4.49 

1.10 ! 

j 

7.71 

■71 


^rain ration changed. 


“[In changing from the first to the second period] there was about a normal 
decrease in milk yield. The cost of milk and of fat was about the same for both 
periods. The nutritive ratio was made somewhat narrower when rye fodder was 
discontinued and more alfalfa fed. There w'as considerable increase in the amount 
of protein. There was a slight decrease in the milk yield, probably less than the 
normal. The milk and its fat cost somewhat more. In changing fiom alfalfa to oat- 
and-pea fodder more fodder and grain were fed; the amount of digestible protein 
remained about the same, hut there was a little falling off in the total nutrients. 
The coat of the ration was somewhat greater, also the cost of the milk and fat, 
although there was no falling off in milk yield. % 

“In changing from oat-and-pea fodder to alfalfa fodder in the second trial there 
was somewhat more than the normal falling off in the milk yield. The milk and 
the fat cost a little more for the second period than for the first. . . . 

“ [Comparing the two rations in the last trial] there was considerable increase in 
the average milk yield for the second period and the milk and fat cost less, although 
there was a slight decrease in average per cent of fat in the milk.” 

Tbe results of 2 trials in 1894, tlie first with 9 eows and lasting 
during May, and tbe second with 8 cows, lasting during June and July, 
are summarized below: 

Compai ieone of alfalfa fodder with oom tilage and with oat-and-pea fodder on oowi 

for 1894. 



Pood per day. 

Yield per day of— 

Pat 

oon tent 
of 

milk. 

Dry matter eaten 
per pound of— 

Cost 
of food 
per 
pound 
of 

milk. 

Total 
digoH tible 
nutri¬ 
ents. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Milk. 

Total 

solids. 

Utile. 

Total j 
solids. 

Hay and corn silage . 
Corn silago and al¬ 
falfa fodder. 

Alfalfa fodder. 

Alfalfa fodder. 

Oat-and-pea fodder.. 

Pounds, j 
12 r/t I 

12 41 

13 42 
15.17 , 
18.68 

1:7.4 

1-6.4 

1:4.1 
1:0.4 
! 1:6.9 

Pounds. 
22.51 
24.81 

22. 44 
27 32 
25.38 

Pounds. 
3.10 
3.25 

3.18 

3.69 
3.35 

Per cent. 
4.25 
4.47 

4.45 

8.88 

8.77 

Pounds. 

0.96 

.82 

.09 
.89 
1.09 

Pounds. 

6.94 

6.29 

6.96 

6.61 

8.29 

Cent. 

0.72 

.61 

.66 

.54 

.56 
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“ [In the comparison of alfalfa and oat-and-pea fodder] the ration for the second 
period had a little wider nutritive ratio than that for the first. There was an 
increase in the amonnt of ea<*h digestible constituent and an increase of the fuel 
value. The cost of the ration was somewhat less. There was a decrease in milk 
yield at about the normal rate; the percentage of fat was, however, slightly lower. 
There was a slight increase in the cost of milk and more in the cost of fat. The 
average gain in weight per cow for June was 11.6 lbs, and for July 2 lbs.” 

The results of several other trials made during 1894 are reported, 
but as the grain was changed in these as well as the green fodder, ren¬ 
dering it difficult to tell how much of the result was due to the change 
of green fodder, the data are omitted here. 

In conclusion, some general observations are given on the results of 
these numerous trials of feeding alfalfa to milch cows, and a compari¬ 
son is given of the average composition of alfalfa fodder and of corn 
fodder. 

“When alfalfa fodder was snbsi ituted for some other food or the amount of alfalfa 
in the ration increased, there followed in 10 instances a decrease in the cost of 
the milk, in 2 instances a very slight increase »n cost, and iu 2 instances the cost 
of milk was practically the same. There w as an increase in the yield of milk in 7 
instances, a decrease in 4 instances of about what might normally be expected to 
occur without change of food, and little change iu yield in 3 instances. 

“When the change was from a ration containing alfalfa to one containing less or 
no alfalfa, tbeie followed an increase in tlio cost of milk in 10 instances and there 
was about the same cost once. There was a decrease of the milk yield iu 9 instances, 
and an increase of the milk yield in 2. 

“When alfalfa was substituted for other foods in the ration or the amount of 
alfalfa increased there followed a (lecioase in the cost of fat in 7 instances and an 
increase of the cost in 6 instances. There w as an increase of the amount of fat iu 6 
instances, a decrease in 5 instances, and little change in amount tw ice. 

“ When the change was from a ration containing alfalfa to one containing less or 
none, there followed an increase iu the cost of fat in 9 instances, a decrease in cost 
once, and there was about the same cost twice. There was an increase of the 
amount of fat in 3 instances, a decrease in 3, and about the same amount of fat in 5. 

“ When the change m the ration was to more alfalfa, or to alfalfa in place of some 
other food, there followed a decrease in per cent of fat in milk iu 6 instances, an 
increase iu 3, and little change in per cent in 4 instances. When changed fioin a 
ration containing alfalfa to one containing less or none, there followed an increase 
in per cent of fat iu ti mstauces and a decreaso of per cent in 5. 

“There has been usually an increase in milk j ield accompanying the use of alfalfa, 
although there was often at the same time a decrease in the por cent of fat. With 
alfalfa fodder rated at the same cost as other fodder there was generally a decrease 
in the cost of milk when the alfalfa was led, and not much change iu the cost of the 
fat produced, 

“Corn fodder (fully matured) in the results accompanying its use has compared 
most favorably with alfalfa; but except in the form of silage it is only available for 
a short time in the fall before frost. Alfalfa is ready for the first cutting about the 
time for planting corn and about as early as rye fodder can be cut. The proportions 
of constituents also differ so widely between alfalfa and corn fodder that these plants 
can not w r ell be considered as substitutes for each other but as supplementary. For 
making rations like those usually fed, coarse fodder and grain foods, in general 
cheaper than those used with corn fodder, can be led With alfalfa. The more highly 
nitrogenous grains and hays fed with corn fodder or silage, however, have a much 
higher monurial value, which fact is often of wide importance. 
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“The palatal >ility of alfalfa or of corn (maize) is greater than of most, other forage 
plants of rapid growth that will yield heavy crops. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance, for vliile tlu* milk may temporarily be produced at the expense of loss 
in weight of the animal, the flow of milk must be sustained by the food taken in 
excess of that necessary for maintenance. 

“Any discussion of the general fluctuations of milk yield ns influenced by the 
propoi lions of the different constituents of the food, and by tbo nutritive ratio of 
the ration, is reserved until some data fiom winter rations fed for longer peiiods shall 
be published." 

Pasture vs. pasture and grain for milch cows, J. II. Siieppem) 
{North Dakota Sta . Dul. lb , pp. 6S~?;J). —Two lots of 2 cows each were 
fed grain rs. no grain with pasturage in alternating periods of 2 weeks. 
The pasturage was composed of mixed tame grasses and clover and 
was of good quality. The grain appeals to have been bran and shorts. 
The yield and composition of the milk are tabulated and a financial 
statement given. 

“There was an increase in the yield of butter fat and a small gain in flesh when 
grain was fed. The gain in butter tat comes tiom an increased yield of milk, as no 
increase in the percentage of fat, of any account, is shown.” 

The financial statement shows a profit of $7.00 from feeding the 
grain. 

Pig feeding, II. T. "French {Oregon St a. Bui 95, pp. 49-56, pis .,?).— 
A litter of 8 pigs, seven-eighths Berkshire, was fed together during the 
summer largely on green vetch with a grain ration. “Tigs are very 
fond of the vetch. They would very often leave their grain for the 
vetch.” After the supply of \etch was exhausted they received shorts 
and water. 

October 1 the pigs were divided into*two equal lots for the fattening 
period, which lasted until January 18, when they were slaughtered. At 
the beginning of this period the pigs ranged from 05 to 150 lbs. in 
weight. Lot 1 w as fed cracked wheat which was soaked in water from 
one feed to the next, and lot 2 was fed a mixture of 2 parts of cracked 
wheat, 1 part of shorts, and 1 pait of cracked oats by weight up to 
January 4, when the oats were discontinued. The data as to food con¬ 
sumed and gain in weight are tabulated for each pig in periods of 4 
weeks. The average results for each lot are shown in the following 
table: 


Cruel eil nh*at vs. grain mixture for pigs. 


Lot 1, CTackcd wheat 
Lot 2, grain mixture 



Areiago 
daih gun 
in vsoight 

Total food 

1 consumed. 

Food con* 
auined per 1 
pound of 
gain. 

Cost of 
food uer 
pound of 
gain. 1 


Vounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 


1.40 

a, 052 

4.72 

I 3.07 


1 70 

_j 

3,210 

i_ 

4.28 

; 2.80 


* Cracked wheat 05 eta., oata 00 cts., and shorts 60 eta. per 100 Iba. 
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At the time tine pigs were slaughtered they ranged in weight from 
281 to 357 lbs. The data obtained at slaughtering are tabulated and 
plates are given showing the whole and sections of the carcasses. 

“Lot2 gained 7B2 lbs., or an average daily gain of 1.7 lbs. each. Lot 1 gained 646 
lbs., or an average daily gain of 1.46 lbs. The pigs fed on tin* mixture ate 156 lbs. 
more of grain than those fed on chopped wheat alone. The ithorts fed to lot 2 was 
a little cheaper than chopped wheat, hence the cost of producing a pound of pork 
was a little less in this lot than in lot 1. 

“A bushel of chopped wheat, 60 lbs., produced 12.9 lbs. of gain in lot 1. At 4 cts. 
per pound gross weight for the pork it would give a leturn of 51.6 cts. per bushel for 
the wheat. In lot 2 there was a gain of 14 lbs. for every 60 lb* of grain con¬ 
sumed. . . . 

“If the pigs could have been slaughtered 4 weeks earlier the results would have 
been a little more favorable. * . . 

“ The pigs of lot 2 were more uniform in size. This was partially true at the 
beginning, tliero being one in the lot a few pounds lighter than the others. The 
pigs fed on wheat alone wore much more sluggish in their habits. They did not 
move about with as much ease as the other lot. 

V In table showing weight of organs there is a striking difference in the weight 
of the livers of the two lots. Lot 2 ranged from 5 lbs. to 7 lbs. 4 oz., wiiile in lot 1 
the range is from 3 lbs. 4 oz., to 4 lbs. 4 oz. The kidneys of j>ig No. 1 in lot 2 w*ere 
abnormally large, weighing 10 oz. They were not healthy, slight watery tumors 
being found on them. There was more inside fat in lot 2 than in lot 1. Of the 
intestines there was a greater weight in lot 1 than in lot 2. . . . The shrinkage 
[in dressing] was nearly the same in each lot.” 

On the composition of some French and foreign oats, Balland (Jour. Ayr. 
Prat., 59 (1890), No. 11, pp. SS<> AvV).—The general results of food analyses of oats 
from different countries are stated. 

On the comparative digestibility of sugar, fodder, and distilleiy beets, P. 
Gat (Ann. Agron., SI (189 n, No. 4 , pp,. 145-171 , fig*. °). 

The systematic use of potatoes as food for animals, A. GntAitn (Compi. Rend., 
ISO (1895), No. 18, pp. 969-974). 

Food plants of the North American Indians, V. Uavakd (Torrey Rut., SS 
(1895), No. 8, pp. 98-IS8). 

The frozen meat trade as conducted in the Colonies and Great Britain, II, 

A. llttiJCK (Agl. ( las . N. S. ff., 6 (7W7), No. S , pp. 65-118).— This report deals with 
best breeds of sheep lor export, the export meat trade of Australia, preparation of 
meat for export, cold storage, deceptions practiced in the frozen meat trade, and dis¬ 
tribution of frozen meat in England. 

The utilization of sugai-beet molasses, M. Hoi utrxo (FiikUng’e landtv. Ztg., 
44 (1895), No. 9, pp. S85-S9S). —With special reference to its value as a food for 
domestic animals. 

Rations fed on 27 farms, Boi.mkk (l>cut. tandw. Rnsse, 2? (1895), No. 88, pp. $57, 
858). —The means of improving certain faulty rations are pointed out. 

Feeding experiments with peanut meal and malt sprouts, Sciilkcuiek (Tirol, 
landw. matter, 14 (1895), No. 9, pp. 81, 82). 

Causes of the color of brown bread, L. Boutkoux (Compt. Rend., ISO (1895), 
No. 17, pp. 984-987). 

On the changes in making brown bread, J. Chappuis (Compt. Rend., ISO 
(1895), No. 17, pp. 988, 984). 

Food oolors and food preservatives, H. Lkffmann (Dietetic and Egg. Go*., 
1894, October; separate, pp. 11). 

Conservation of meat, Wacker (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 89, p. 918, fig. 1). 
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Means of supplying the deficiency of straw and forage (Ann. Sci. Agron., 6 
(1895), IT, No. 2, pp. 280-296). 

Peanut oil with sour milk as a food for calves, M. Petersen (III. landw. Ztg., 
1894, No. 96; aba. in Milch Ztg., 24 (1895), No. 5,p. 76). 

A feeding experiment with rape cake on milch cows, von Liebenberg (Mitt. 
Ter. Ford, landw. Versudhw. Oesterr ., 1894, IT, No. 9, pp. 138-140). 

Feeding experiments with sorghum bagasse for milch cows, H. Weigmann 
(Landw. Wochenbl. Schles.-HoUt., 4 > (/S') 7), No. 10, pp. 150-154). 

Effect of oat straw and vetches on milk production (Folding's landw. Ztg., 44 
(1895), No. 9, p. 295).—A brief note in which the author favors the feeding of oat 
straw, hut disapproves of the free use of vetch seed for milch cows. 

Dairy herd lecoid, 1894, J. H. Siikiterd (North Dalcota Sta. Bui. 16, pp. 65-68 ).— 
A hi iof record is ghen for 1894 of the station herd of 1G ordinary cows (grades and 
natives), together with a financial statement showing a profit from butter making 
of $237.74 for the herd. The average yield of butter per cow dining the year was 
220 lbs. The best record was from a grade Jersey, making 337 lbs. of butter, and the 
poorest from a “scrub/' yielding 143 lbs. of butter. 

Potatoes as a food for cattle and sheep, A. Girard (Jour. Aqr. Prat., 59 (1895), 
No. 20, pp. 709-712). —Recent experiments by the author indicate a high feeding value, 
for potatoes, especially when cooked. 

Value of rape for sheep, J. A. Chug ( Breeders’ Gaz.,1895, Mag 22, pp. 324, 32 7 
figs . 2). —Reference is made to favorable results with rape in Canada, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 

Cattle and buffaloes of Assam, FI. Z. Darrati (The Agl. Ledger, 1894, No. 14 , pp. 
IS). —A popular article noting qualities, uses, care, and diseases of these animals in 
Assam, Calcutta, 1891. 

The polled breeds of cattle, J. L. Thompson (Agl. Gaz. N. S . W.,6 (1895), No. 
2 , pp. 114-131, pis. 4). —The breeds discussed are Polled Aberdeen or Angus, Galloway, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

Cattle breeding in Belgium and the means of encouraging it, T. Vernikuwk 
and T. van Autgaerden (Bui. Min. Agr. Belgique, 10 (1895), No. 4 and 5, pp. 443-475). 

Heredity in domestic animals, D. S. Jordan (Abs. m TJp-lo-DaU Dairying , 4 
(1895), No. 2, pp. 179-184). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Big head, A. W. Bitting (Florida Sta. Bui. 26, pp. 53-63, Jigs. 11).— 
Big head or biff shoulder (Osteoporosis) was found among horses in a 
number of localities iu the State. The author considers the evident*© 
of the contagiousness of this disease inconclusive, and he found but 
little difference as to the susceptibility of native and imported stock. 
The cause is regarded as unknown. 

“On© of the first symptoms notioeable is the dropping of the croup. . . . Fol¬ 
lowing this is weakness of the back and enlargement of the bones of the faoe or 
lower jaw or of the should or. . . . The ribs gradually change so that a round- 
barreled horse becomes fiatsidod, with a tendency to hang heavy below. The back 
becomes straight, and the younger the animal the greater the tendency to become 
elevated or arched. . . . 

“A peculiar lameness precedes or accompanies all the processes. The lameness 
tomes on very suddenly, at first very difficult to locate, appearing at one time to be 
in one joint, and found in another when an examination is made. . . . 

“The lameness ceases as quickly as it comes. The animal assumes a very peculiar 
gait. There is little shoulder movement, the steps are short, executed as if there 
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was stiffness in all the joints; the hind legs are carried farther nnder the body than 
natural, thus giving the appearance of kidney trouble." 

An animal once affected is said never to recover. However, the 
author states that the greatest improvement in the animal’s condition 
may be effected by affording rest, and by the administration of lime in 
the drinking water, or by giving daily one or two tablespoonfuls of 
dicalcic phosphate of lime with the food. 

Leeches or leeching, A. W. Bitting ( Florida Sta . Bui. 25, pp. 37-48 , 
figs. 4 ).—Other synonyms for this disease, which attacks horses, mules, 
and cattle, are bursatte and round-celled sarcoma. 

, “Leeches is a non-contagious, malignant disease, characterized by an external 
sore, in which there aro tissue changes involving the epithelium, connective tissue,' 
muscles, tendons, bones, or glands, associated with the development of bodies known 
as leeches. The disease is slow in its progress, and has a tendency to recurrence 
during hot, damp weather." 

In Florida the disease is widely distributed, hut is most prevalent on 
low lands and usually occurs during the warmest months. 

“The disease begins with a slight local swelling, heat and pain, a thickening of 
the slun and the tissues immediately beneath. Tho thickened portion gradually 
decreases from the center outward, hut loaves a well-defined base. This outline may 
not be perceptible to the eye, but can be distinguished by tho sense of touch. The 
whole iB movable, and the skin mas not he attached to the indurated part, or to but 
a small portion of it. In from 2 to 10 days small spots like the pointing of an 
abscess may bo seen. Tho hair falls out, and drops of } olio wish, watory fluid oxudo. 
Across these points tho skin will bieak, and a malignant sore is formed. Tho tissues 
aio broken down, and all unite to foim one open surface, which nevor oxtonds 
beyond the indurated base. Tho edges of tho skin turn hack, leaving a decided 
mark between what seems to he the diseased tissue and what seems to be healthy. 
Such a division does not actually take place. Within the thickened tissue are 
formed the small bodies, called the leech. At first they are very small, but begin 
to enlarge, and attain the size of a pea, of a grain of corn, and even become half an 
inch in diameter. They are readily separated from the fibrous tissue and resemble 
a sandspur (bur of Cenchrus tribuloifles)” 

The legs below the knees, the fetlocks, heels, feet, lips, breast, and 
belly suffer most. The nature axul cause of this disease arc not under¬ 
stood. Microscopic examinations of tissue were made and a number 
of cases were treated. Medicinal treatment was usually ineffectual 
and excision, or removal of the diseased tissue, is regarded as the most 
satisfactory method of treatment. 

Lameness in horses and mules, T. Butler (Mississippi Sta. Bnl. 
31, pp. 41-54). —The-topies treated are the following: General indica¬ 
tions of lameness; causes, symptoms, and treatment of foot puncture, 
foot evil, founder (laminitis), ringbone, splint, bone spavin, stifle (lux¬ 
ation of the patella), and strains. The main points of treatment recom¬ 
mended for these various troubles are as follows: For foot puncture, 
making an opening for the escape of foul matter and the use of a 4 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid; for foot evil, the application at first of strong 
liquid carbolic acid, and subsequently of a 4 per cent solution of car- 
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bolic acid; for founder, the local use of water or of a poultice of wheat 
bran or flaxseed meal; for ringbone and splint, blistering with 1 part 
red oxid of mercury to 4 parts of lard (and firing); fbr bone spavin, 
blistering; for stifle, blistering, returning the patella to its proper posi¬ 
tion and preventing for a time the leg from being extended backward; 
and for strains, the application of 1 part of the fluid extract of bella¬ 
donna in 7 parts of dilute alcohol. 

An outbreak of bovine rabies, J. B. Patge ( Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta. Bui. 27, pp. 23-38, map 1). —In Ware, Massachusetts, 20 head of 
cattle on 5 farms died with a disease that was diagnosed as rabies. The 
history of the outbreak is recorded and the disease traced to a mad dog. 
The symptoms are fully described. Among the most important of these 
were a state of intense uneasiness and excitement, grating of the teeth 
with champing of the jaws, frequent fits of bellowing, and continued 
straining. The temperature remained normal and the alterations of 
the pulse were slight. Death resulted in from 1 to 7 days after the 
first signs of illness. Nine of the animals averaged 24$ days between 
the time that they were bitten and the first indications of illness. In 2 
other animals the period of incubation was 47 and 68 days. 

Tuberculosis and tuberculin at the Massachusetts Agricul¬ 
tural College, J. B. Paige (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 27, pp., 
3-23 ).—A description of the station barn, a history of the herd, and a 
report of tuberculin tests are given. Of 32 animals slaughtered in 
June, 1891, only 7 were free from tuberculosis, while only 2 were badly 
affected. With 3 animals which on postmortem examination were 
found to be apparently sound, an injection of tuberculin produced a 
marked rise in temperature. In one case where the autopsy revealed 
the presence of tuberculosis, the injection of tuberculin was not fol¬ 
lowed by a well defined reaction. The temperatures of the animals 
tested are tabulated. It was found impracticable to disinfect a barn 
which had become thoroughly infected with the germs of tuberculosis, 
and in such a barn the complete eradication of the disease is regarded 
by the author as well nigh impossible. 

Poisoning of cattle with nitrate of soda, J. B. Paige (. Massa¬ 
chusetts Hatch St a. But. pp. 39 /?).—In a herd of 15 cows 11 died 
as a result of ealing nitrate of soda, given by mistake with the feed, 
instead of common salt. Of the animals that showed signs of sickness 
only 3 recovered. Among the symptoms were paralysis of the posterior 
parts of the body, purgation, and dark and swoWen anus and vulva. 
The condition of the heart and lungs of the animals submitted to post - 
mortem examination indicated death from asphyxia. 

Reference is made to similar cases in which nitrate of soda had 
poisoned horses and cattle. In one case a horse was relieved by the 
administration of strong’infusions of coflee and alcohol and irritant 
clysters. 

Scab, lumpy jaw, and anthrax, D. A. Cohmack ( South Dakota Sta. Rpt. 189$, pp. 
96-105).—& reprint of Bulletin 36 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 203). 
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Parturient apoplexy, J. A. Gilruth (New Zealand Dept Agr., .Leaflets for Farmers 
No. 12, pp. 2 )*—A popular article giving symptoms and treatment. 

Ergotism in cattle, J. R. Charlton (New Zealand Dept Agr., Leaflets for Farmers 
No. 11, pp. 2).—1 l popular disoussion of the cause, symptoms, and treatment of this 
disease. 

Detection of tuberculosis bacilli, E. Senft ( Pharm. Post, 1895, No. 28, p. 177; 
abs. in Chem. Ztg19 (1895), No. 88, Iiepert., p. 182). 

Rupture in cows (Dent, landw. Prcsse, 22 (1895), No. 84, p. 821, figs. 4). —Methods 
of bandaging are shown. 

A contribution to the study of swine plague, hog cholera, and pneumo- 
enteiitds of swine, W. Silbkrscumidt (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 9 (1895), No. 2, pp. 
65-108). 

A contribution to the study of venoms, toxins, and antitoxic serums, A. 
Calmette (Ann. Inst Pasteur, 9 (1895), No. 4, pp. 225-251). 

Concerning a variety of Bacterium chauvoei, G. P. Piana and B. Galli- 
Yalerio (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 9(1895), Nd. 4, pp. 258-264, figs. 5). 


DAIRYING. 

Creamery practice—Babcock test vs. 11 space system,” J. B. 

Lindsey ( Massachusetts Bd. Agr. Dairy Bureau Bui. ,pp. 29, pis. 2,fig.l ).— 
The object of this study was to compare the results of paying for cream 
at cream-gathering creameries by the space and by the amount of fat 
in the cream. The writer accompanied the cream gatherers of a large 
creamery, taking samples from 165 patrons together with the spaces of 
cream furnished. Those samples were tested for fat by the Babcock* 
test. The results for 50 patrons are tabulated. The fat in the cream 
was found to range from 11 to 22 per cent. “Three patrons furnished 
cream between 11 and 13 per cent butter fat, 8 patrons between 13 and 
15 per cent, 36 patrons between 15 and 17 per cent, 73 patrons between 
17 and 19 per cent, and 45 patrons between 19 and 22 per cent.” The 
following summary shows the pounds of butter fat furnished per 100 
spaces of cream by different patrons and the comparative value of the 
same: 

Amount and value of butter fat per 100 spaces of cream. 


Amount of 
but tor fat 
per 100 
spaces. 

A £"rogate 
number 
oi patrons 

Per cent of 
patrons. 

Approximate 
amount of 
tiesh butter 
per 100 spaces. 

Approximate 
\aluc of 
fresh bu tter at 
25 cts. nor 
pound. 

Pounds. 

8 to 11 

4 

2 

Povndb . 

11 oo 

$2.75 

11 to 12 

0 

G 

1 \ 50 

3 37 

12 to 13 

21 

35 

14 r>o 

3 G2 

13 to 14 

50 

30 

15 50 

8 87 

14 to 15 

41 

25 

37 00 

4.25 

15 to 18 

28 

17 

18 00 

4 50 

16 to 17 

7 

4 

19 25 

4.8L 

17 to 18 

2 

1 

20.50 

5.13 


“One observes that IB per cent of the patrons furnish 100 spaces of cream that 
will make $3.62 worth of butter at 25 cts. per pound; 30 per cent furnish cream 
equivalent to $3.87 worth of butter; 25 per cent furnish cream having a butter 
value of $4.25, while 17 per cent give $4.50 worth of butter for 100 spaces of cream." 
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The calculated difference between the amount paid for the cream by 
the space and by the Babcock test in 30 days amounted in a number of 
eases to an increase where the Babcock test was used of from $5 to 
over $12, and in some other cases to a loss of as much as $23. 

The weight of cream per space was determined in 36 cases, and this 
varied from 0.622 to 0.971 lb. and averaged 0.75 Jb. 

To determine the amount of butter made from cream from different 
patrons 3 different lots were used, one containing 12 per cent of fat, 
another 20.4 per cent, and a third 17 per cent. Butter was made from 
this cream and the amounts of fat in the butter and in the buttermilk 
determined. Samples of the butter were also analyzed. The results 
follow: 

Butter produced from different kinds of cream. 



Spaces 

Fat in cream. 

Batter produced. 

Total fat in 


of cream 
taken. 

Per cent. 

Amonnt. 

Amonnt. 

Fat. 

butter and 
buttermilk. 

Sample 1. 

Sample 2 . 

17 

12.0 

Pounds. 

1.68 

Pound#. 
12. 50 

Pounds . 
1.536 

Pounds 

1.67 

25 

20.4 

3.57 

4.50 

3.440 

3 49 

Sample 3. 

25 

17 0 

3.32 

4.25 

3.200 

3.23 


1 Fresh - to 2 58 lbs. salted. 


According to the butter-makers’ report the number of spaces of cream 
required to make a pound of butter was 6.41 for sample 1, 5.55 for 
sample 2, and 5.88 for sample 3; but sample 1 contained nearly 35 
per cent of water. Reducing the butter to a uniform fat content there 
was required 8.76 spaces of sample 1, 5.55 of sample 2, and 6.19 of 
sample 3. 

“ These results simply emphasize the fact that the number of spaces of cream 
required to make a pound of butter depends entirely upon the amount of butter fat 
in the cream; and if comparisons are mado, the quality of the butter, so far as its water 
and fat content are concerned, must by no means be lost sight of. The value of 
cream for butter, other things being equal, is governed entirely by the amount of 
butter fat it contains. . . . 

u The Babcock test proved perfectly reliable in our caso. The weight of butter fat 
in the butter and buttermilk agreed practically with the weight of butter fat in the 
cream churned.” 

The bulletin concludes with an illustrated description of the Babcock 
test and directions for applying it in the payment for cream in cream¬ 
gathering creameries. 

Cream ripening with pure cultures and pasteurizing, G. Bahnokb 
(Milch Ztg., 24 (1895), Nos. 8, pp. 119, 120; 9, pp. 134,135 ).—A discus¬ 
sion of the use of pure cultures and pasteurizing in butter making. The 
author has had practical experience with the use of pure cultures, and 
is convinced that they mark a progress in butter making, provided the 
cultures are obtained from a reputable establishment. Instead of mak¬ 
ing butter making a more complicated and difficult operation he con¬ 
tends that they simplify it, since their use makes it possible to prescribe 
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exact rules for the work, and insures a product of more uniform quality. 
His method of transplanting the pure culture as it comes from the lab¬ 
oratory is as follows: Ten liters of skim milk is heated for 2 hours at 
800 o. (176° F.) by placing the vessel containing it in a larger vessel of 
water into which steam is conducted. It is then cooled to 32° 0. and 
the bottle containing the pure culture is emptied into it, the mixture 
being thoroughly stirred until there are no lumps. This reduces the 
temperature 1 or 2 degrees, and this temperature is maintained. After 
about 18 hours the mixture becomes thick and is thoroughly cooled 
without stirring, which should be absolutely avoided after the culture 
is added. This serves as the basal supply from which a starter is made 
every day. 

In transplanting the acid from day to day a quantity of skim milk 
sufficient to sour the cream the next day is heated at 80° 0. for 2 hours, 
then cooled to about 28°, and 10 per cent of the transplanted pure cul¬ 
ture added, and kept at this temperature for 0 to 8 hours, when it is thick. 
It is then cooled without stirring and kept on ice until used. Before 
using, the top is dipped off, and the remainder well stirred. This is 
repeated every day. The author earnestly recommends that a new 
starter bo prepared every day, and not to use the buttermilk, since 
action of undesirable bacteria is best prevented in this way. The more 
carefully the basal supply of the cull are is prepared and kept the 
longer it can be used. It lasts usually from a week to a month, though 
if care is exercised it can be used for several months and has in some 
cases been kept for a year and a half. 

Skim milk is recommended for making the starter, and never whole 
milk or cream, as the fat in the latter is said to obscure any bad taste 
which may develop. 

The following is the proportion of starter recommended for adding to 
the cream: Tn pasteurized cream, 5 to (> per cent or more; unpasteur¬ 
ized cream on farms, 4 per cent or more; and at creameries, 5 per cent 
or more. 

Compared with the advantages of using pure cultures the author 
considers the extra labor and expense of the cultures to be of no 
account. Ho uses the cultures put up by Blauenfeldt & Tvede in 
Copenhagen. The butter made with the aid of these cultures received 
the highest prizes at recent shows. 

The second part of the paper is taken up with a discussion of 
pasteurizing cream, based largely on results obtained in Denmark. 
The author concludes that the advantages of pure cultures are greater 
and more certain with pasteurizing. 

Whey butter, H. H. Wing {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 85, pp. 
37-41) % —An account is given of 21 trials in the manufacture of butter 
from whey during January and February. In these separate trials 
from 1,222 to 3,001 lbs. of whey was used, which ranged in fat from 
0.21 to 0.33 and averaged 0.25 per cent. The cream was raised by a 
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separator. In order to secure a sufficiently thick cream it was found 
necessary to separate twice. In the first separation about one-tenth of 
the bulk of the whey was taken as cream, containing from 2 to 5 per 
cent of fat, and this u first cream” was run through the separator a 
second time. With the Danish-Weston separator this second separa¬ 
tion was not necessary, as, owing to the construction of the machine, 
cream of good consistency could be raised in one operation, lhe whey 
was run through the separator immediately after it was drawn and 
before it had cooled down, although no difficulty was experienced as 
far as flavor of the butter was concerned from holding the whey 24 
or even 48 hours before separating. It is recommended to separate the 
whey at once, and where possible to churn the cream preferably within 
24 hours. 

“The cream from the whey, containing as it does, very little casein, wa$ very 
easily, quickly, and completely churned at a low temperature. The most complete 
churning was obtained when the churn was started at a temperature from 48 to 
54° F., the time required in most cases being loss than 20 minutes.” 

On the average, 2.57 lbs. of butter was made from each 1,000 lbs. of 
wliey, and as the whey averaged 0.25 per cent of fat, nearly all of the 
fat in the whey was recovered. 

The quality of the whey butter is pronounced good, being scarcely, 
if any, inferior to that made from whole milk. Good judges were 
either unable to detect any difference between whey butter and butter 
from milk, or only slight inferiority in the texture and flavor. 

Whether or not whey butter can be profitably made is not discussed in 
the bulletin, although the additional expense incurred is pointed out. 
As to the amount of fat which might be saved in this way it is esti¬ 
mated that the whey produced in New York State annually contains 
4,342,362 lbs. of fat, which would make 4,770,598 lbs. of blitter, worth, 
at 20 cts. per pound, $995,319, or about 50 cts. for each cow in the 
fet&tB. 

A milking machine (Southern Planter , 56 (1895), No. 5, p* 234 ).— 
This article is taken from the Fanner and Stock Breeder, of England, 
and describes several successful trials w ith the Thistle milking machine, 
invented by Shields and Elliot. 

“The principle of this machine is a vacuum, caused by the complete exhaustion of 
the air iiom a storage tank, and the connecting tubes all round the byre. The 
exhaustion is caused by an air pump, winch can ho driven by a belt from a steam, 
gas, or oil eugino, or horse power; or 2 lioisepowor is enough to milk 20 cows. 
One man driving an air pump con milk 4 cows at a time. The most interesting and 
indicate part of the whole machine is the cups, and the similarity of their action 
to the hand milking, or to the sucking of the calf. The pulsation of the cup on 
the teat is caused by the vacuum vibrating trom 5 lbs. to 15 lbs.; when at 15 lbs, 
tin cup closes on the teat; at 5 lbs. it relaxes. The pulsation must he regulated to 
about 45 strokes per minute.” 

Iii the trials the machine milked a number of heifers with very small 
teats, and did it so thoroughly that when they were afterwards stripped 
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by hand less than 2 gills of milk was obtained from the lot. A herd 
of Ayrshires with very large teats was milked dry with the machine. 
“The size of the teats made no difference; . . . there was nothing 
left.” The machine had been in regular use at one farm for 1 year and 
at another for 6 mouths. It is said that it is being placed in several 
dairies in England. • 

The physiology and mineral material of milk, C. Pages (Rev. Sri ., ser . 4, 3 
(1805)) No. 18 } pp. 550-501) figs. 4). 

On the bacteriology of St. Petersburg milk, M. P. Saoiiarekow ( Wratach, 
1895, No. 16, p. 325; abs. in Chcm . Zty., 19 (1805), No. 3S, He peri., p. 111). 

On the excretion of bacteria thiough the milk glands, and on the germicidal 
properties of milk, F. Basenau (Arch. Hyp., 33, No. 1, pp. 44-80). 

Concerning butyrio acid fomentation, E. Bauch (Centbl. Halt, und Par. Ally., 1 
(1895), Nos. I, pp. 17-83; 8, pp. 84-87; r>, pp. 118-130). 

Sterilized milk, Puclaux (Ann. Inst. Pasteur , 9 (1891), No. 4, pp. 281-28S). —A 
critical review with special reference to the value of sterilized milk for infants. 

The preparation of milk for children, I, Bvukiiaus (Pent, (audio. Prcsse, 22 
(1895), No. 41, p. 386 ).—A popular article enumerating the advantages of sterilization. 

Milk for children, A. Si r iZEJt (Die Mileh ah K indent aiming. Bonn: 1895). 

Cream ripening with bacillus No. 41, IT. W. Conn (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Ally., 
1 (1895), No. 11) pp. 385-501). 

Estimation of acidity in milk, M. Schaefer (Staz. Sper. Ayr. Hal., 26 (1894}, 
pp. 101-107: abs. in Jour. Chem. Soe. London, 67-68 (189)), p. 9i). 

On the unreliability of the crearaometer for determining fat in pasteurized 
milk, P. Cazicnet VK and E. If addon (Jour. Pharm. et Chnn., ser. 6, 1895, No. l,p. 
393; abs. in Client. Zty., 19 (1895), Xo. 38, lie pert., p. 128; and Rev. Tvternat. Falsi/., 8 
(1895), No. 9, pp. 152 , 153). 

How can good skim-milk cheese be made from centrifugal skim milk? J. 
Samek (Tirol, landw. Bliitter , If ( 1895 », No. 10, pp. 90-92). 

The detection of milk adulteiation and its nature, and the calculation of 
the amount of water added or the extent of skimming, 1?. Krueger (Molk. Zty., 
9 (1895), Nos . 6, pp. 73, 74; 7, pp. SO, 90). 

Milk inspection and milk standards, H. Lr.rF.MANN (Med. News, 1895, Feb. 2; 
separate , pp. $).—The author discusses at some length the danger of the transmis¬ 
sion Of disease through milk, and contends that the sanitary control of milk sup¬ 
ply is a nmtterof far more importance than the control of the chemical composition, 
with which the present milk inspection usually stops. 

Butter making, E. E. Kaufman (North Dakota St a. Bui. 16, pp. 74-80). —Popular 
remarks on cream raising, churning, washing, salting, working, and packing lmttcr, 
together with notes upon dairying. 

On the composition of cheese-factory washings, A. Bomer (Ztsehr. angew. 
Chem., 1895, No. 7, pp. 194, 195). 

The dairy industry in Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, and Holland, F. Delex 
and S. Tanghe (Bui. Min. Ayr. Belgique, X0 ( 1895), Xo. 4 and r >, pp. 315-421, figs. 34) .— 
This report treats of the management of cattle, cooperative creameries, sale of milk, 
pasteurization, manufacture ol butter and cheese, dairy apparatus, and dairy schools. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Concerning the appearance of bacteria in the products of sugar manufactur¬ 
ing, A. Stift (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 7 and 8, pp. 227-283). 

Estimation of starch in compressed yeast, F. Filsingkr (Chem. Zty., 18 (1894 ), 
p. 742; abs. in Jour . Chem. Soc. London, 67-68 (1895), p. 93). 
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Estimation of crystallizable sugar in raw sugars, M. Karbz ( Chm . Centbl, 17 
(1894), pp. 845, 846; Ztschr. Zueherind., 88, pp. 81-84), 

Gravimetric estimation of glucose, F. Gand ( Compt. Rend., 119 (1894), pp, 478, 
479; abs . in Jour, Chem, Soo. London, 67-68 (1895), p, 98), 

Gravimetric estimation of sugar by means of alkaline oopper solution, L. 
GrCniiut ( Chem . Ztg., 18 (1894), pp. 447, 448; abs, in Jour, Chm, Soo. London, 67-68 
(1895), pp. 91, 92). 

Muscovado sugar making in Antigua during 1894, F. Watts (Sup. Jgl. Jour. 
Leeward Islands, 1895, Jan. 17 ).— This article is devoted to manufacturing processes. 

The origin of wine lees, A. Jorgensen (Centbl. Baht, und Far. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 
9 and 10, pp. $21-829). 

On judging the quality of barley for brewing, C. Kraus (J)eut. landw. Presse, 

22 (1895), No. $4 , pp. 820, 821). 

Studies of the amorphous nitrogenous organic compounds of beer worts, 
II, Schjerning (Ztschr. analyt. Chem., 84 (1895), No. 2,pp. 185-147). 

A contribution to the knowledge of gall formation with reference to tanning 
products, M. ICCstcnmachbr (Prhigsheim’sJahrb. wiss. Bot., 26 (1895), No. 1, pp. 82- 
185, pis. 6; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 6,'pp. 182-184). 

Caoutchouc, A. DewiCVKK (Rev. Ques. Sci. Brussels, 7 (1895). April, pp. 560-583).— 
The plants producing this product, its physical and chemical properties, purifica¬ 
tion, and statistics of production. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

A new method of irrigation, F. W. Rank (RuralNew Yorker, 1885, June l,p. 875, 
fiqs. 2). —Tiles laid eml to end on the surface of the soil between rows of celery 
secured successful and economical irr.gation. 

Electiicity as a motive power for the farm, F. Ilitui sciike (I)eut. landw. Presse, 
22 (1895), Nos. 2S, p. 262; 29, pp. 278, 274). 

Improvements in haying machinery (Amer. Agr. (middle ed.), 1895 , May 18, p. 
549, figs. 10). —Some improvements in mowing machines, rakes, and hay carriers are 
described and figured. 

A Russian grain-drying kiln (Deut. landw. Presse, 22 (1895), No. 88, p. 855, figs. 2). 

A device foi ventilating Btables, P. Kick. (Deut. landw. Presse, 22 (1895), No. 83, 
p. 815, figs. 2). 


STATISTICS. 

Report on the agricultural experiment stations and agricultural colleges of 
the United States of America, P. G. Craigie (British Bd. of Agr., 1895 , pp. 80 ).— 
This is a report to tho president of the Board of Agriculture on the experiment 
station movoment of this country, description of visits to a number of the colleges 
and stations, lists of tho bulletins recently published by the different stations, an 
account of the collego and station exhibit at the World's Fair, and statistics in 
regard to the stations and colleges. “Great and practical energy is obviously being 
directed to the discovery of the best means of extending the field of agricultural 
and horticultural knowledge.” 

Annual Report of Illinois Station for 1894 (Illinois Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 14).— 
Brief general remarks on tho work and publications of the year, a list of experiments 
in progress, and a detailed financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30,1894. 

Annual Report of Maryland Station for 1894 (Maryland Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
178-194). —Brief general remarks on the work of the year by the director and beads 
of departments, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. 
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Annual Report of Oklahoma Station for 1894 (Oklahoma Sta . Rpt. 1894, pp. 7).— * 
A list of the bulletins published, brief general remarks on the conduct of the station, 
and a financial report for the fiscal year ending Juno 30,1894. 

Annual Report of South Dakota Station for 1893 (South Dakota Sta . Rpt, 1898, 
pp, 180), —Brief reports on the work of the year by the director and heads of depart¬ 
ments, the treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and reprints of 
Bulletins 32 to 30. 

A manual of instruction for crop correspondents, Ii. A. Robinson ( U. 8, Dept, 
Jgr ., Division of Statistics, pp, 88), —This publication consists of explanations of the 
methods used by statistical correspondents in securing data on which are based 
the reports of the Division. 

Report of the Statistician for Apiil, 1895 (77. S. Dept, Jgr., Division of Statistics 
Jtept, 185, n . ser,, pp. 107-168 ).—The subjects treated are as follows: Condition of win¬ 
ter grain; farm animals; number of families occupying farms owned, free, and unin¬ 
cumbered; amount of incumbrance on farms; health of the people; production, 
imports, and exports of potatoes; production and prices of wool in Italy; potatoes 
and hay in Great Britain in 1891; cotton crop of India for the >ear 1894-95; rice 
crop of India for the year 1894 ; report of European agent; and transportation chargee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Progress in the physical sciences during 1893 f Die Forlschritte der 
Fhysikim Jahre 18!),3, vol. 49, Xo. 1: Fliyxil: drr Materie. Braunschweig: 
1895, pp. LXX, 563). —An effort is now being made by the llerlin Phys¬ 
ical Society to issue this excellent review of the literature of physics 
in till its branches more promptly than heretofore. The 3 volumes for 
the your 1888 have just recently appeared; as much of the value of such 
a publication depends upon the promptness with which it is made acceas- 
i: lo to the investigator, it has been a source of regret that these useful 
reviews should have fallen so far behind. Hereafter the society will 
issue each year the volumes containing the current literature, and in 
addition complete one year of the gap between 1888 and 1893 until all 
are published.— o. L. fassig. 

Agricultuie of the United States, H. Moon (Rpt. Switz. Delegates to World’s Expo- 
sitionat Chicago, 1898 , pp. 180). 

Socialism and agriculture in France, I). Zoua (Ann, Agron ., 21 (1894), No. 8, 
pp, 97-122). 

On the present relations of agricultural art and natural science, R. Waking- 
TON (London: H. Fronde, 1895). 

A comparison of excelsior waste and straw as litter, 1\ nn Vuyst (Cultures 
Speciales, Rorsbeke-lez-Alosf, 1894, pp. 61-68 ).—The first appeared to he more effective 
as an absorbent than the latter, and the manure produced with it gave slightly better 
returns on beets and potatoos. 



NOTES. 


Purdue University and Station.—C.« 6. Plumb, who has heretofore acted as 
director of the station and assumed charge of the administrative affairs in the 
School of Agriculture of the University, has been relieved of the latter by the hoard 
of trustees, that he may devote more attention to the work of the station. The 
administrative work of the school of agriculture has been transferred to Prof. 
W. C. Latta, professor of agriculture in the university. 

Missouri University and Si \tion. —H. J. Waters, of Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, has been elected dean of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and 
director of the station, and will take his seat in September. 

^Nebraska Station. —By reason of long and severe illness C. L. Ingersoll has 
resigned as director of the station. 

New York State Station. —At a meeting of the board of control held June 7, 
Dr. Collier, director of the station, waR given a vacation of throe months on account 
of long-continued ill health. Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, the station chemist, was made 
acting director for this period. The last legislature \oted $7,500 with which to 
erect on the station property three now residences for members of tho station staff; 
also $1,000 with which to erect a building for tho exhibition and storage of fruit. 

North Dakota College and Station.— J. H. Worst has been elected president 
of tho college and director of the station to succeed J. B. Power. 

Pennsylvania College. —The' legislature of 1805 appropriated $212,202.23 to tho 
college for the two fiscal years beginning Juno l, 1805. Of this sum, $10,000 is 11 for 
tlio maintenance of tho Department of Agriculture, including the creameryman’s 
course, dairy course, and winter lecture course.” 

Washington Station.— The Washington State Agricultural College and School 
of Science will organize an adjunct experiment station at Puyallup July 1, and F. A. 
ITnntloy, of Colorado Station, has been elected its superintendent. 

Personal Mention. —Dr. A. N. Boric,so has heroine professor of botany in Libera 
Universitn at Camerino. 

Dr. F. von Tavel has been placed in charge of the botanic museum of the Foly- 
technicnm at Zurich. 

Dr. S. Nawnschin has been chosen professor and director of the Botanic Gardens 
at Kiow. 

Dr. L. von Moyer, professor of chemistry in Tubingen University, died April 12, 
1895, aged 05 years. 

Dr. Dangeard has been chosen professor of botany of tho Faculty of Sciences of 
Poitiers. 

Among tho candidates recently recommended by the Council of the Royal Society 
for election into the society is John Eliot, meteorological reporter to the Government 
of India. Mr. Eliot, as meteorological reporter to Bengal, and in his present position 
has done much for Indian meteorology and tho improvement of the administration of 
the meteorological system of India. Among the official publications issued under the 
direction of Mr. Eliot, the daily weather maps of the monsoon area are of especial 
interest. They cover a largo area and extend through a period of two years, afford¬ 
ing a splendid opportunity for a systematic study of monsoon phenomena. 

O 
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The present number of the Record contains the concluding chapter 
of an article by Dr. J. B. Lindsey, of the Massachusetts Station, on the 
organization, equipment, and work of the experiment station at Darm¬ 
stadt, Germany, which gives the details of Wagner’s method of pot 
experimentation. 1 The Darmstadt Station is justly considered a model 
as regards equipment for this kind of investigation. The methods 
there pursued are the result of years of continuous effort to perfect a 
system of exact research into the laws of plant nutrition. The develop¬ 
ment of this system was prompted by a conviction on the part of Pro¬ 
fessor Wagner that it is impossible to secure results that can be relied 
on from field experiments on either large or small plats of soil under 
natural conditions, even when the greatest precautions are taken. 

It may not be generally admitted “that the results of such [field] 
experiments are in no way to be depended on when looked at in the 
light of scientific research,” but there is a growing skepticism among 
thoughtful investigators in this country as to Ihe reliability of the plat 
method. Although at first thought comparatively simple, the method 
is beset with difficulties which experience has shown to be extremely 
hard to overcome. Frequently the results of a year’s work are vitiated 
by conditions entirely beyond the control of the experimenter. It is 
only by a thorough appreciation of the difficulties to be guarded against, 
a strict attention to all details, and a continuation of tin 4 experiments 
through a series of years that the experimenter can hope to secure 
results of scientific value. 

By means of pot culture many of the sources of error in plat experi¬ 
ments are eliminated. The conditions are made more uniform and are 
to a larger extent brought under the control of the experimenter. For 
instance, the soil is made uniform in both chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties, and may be exhausted of any single fertilizing ingredient if desired; 
the supply of plant nutrients is measured more definitely; the supply of 
water is made the same for all the pots; the ravages of insects are very 
largely prevented; and the factor of meteorological conditions is elimi¬ 
nated. In this way definite laws are worked out with greater certainty 


1 The methods of conducting pot experiments at the Bernburg Experiment Station, 
where the assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen has been extensively studied, have 
already been described (E. S. B., 5, pp* 749, 835). 
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and in less time than would be possible by plat experiments. As a 
matter of fact practically all that is at present known concerning the 
fertilizing ingredients required by plants has been demonstrated by 
pot. and water cultures. To this may be added our knowledge of the 
assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by plauts, the nitrification of soils, 
and the availability of many different forms of plant food. The best 
combinations of fertilizing ingredients for different crops have in many 
qases been suggested by the results of pot experiments, and this method 
is being very largely employed in Europe in studying the whole ques¬ 
tion of plant nutrition. 

There are many questions which field experiments in their most 
improved form are adapted to studying, such as certain general ques¬ 
tions relating to the mutual adaptability of soil, climate, and plant; 
methods of culture; relative value of different crops and of varieties; 
rotations, etc. They are also useful in demonstrating the practical 
value of the principles deduced by more exact methods and thus 
popularizing the results of agricultural investigation. Many of the 
American stations enjoy exceptionally favorable conditions for field 
experiments in that it is possible for them in many eases to carry on 
parallel experiments on virgin soil and on the same soil modified by 
different systems of culture and manuring. We can not afford to dis¬ 
card the system of field experiments as a meaus of investigation, but 
we should not lose sight of its inherent weaknesses, and should endeavor 
to so systematize and improve it that these sources of error will he 
reduced to a minimum. 

Pot experiments afford a valuable means not only for supplement¬ 
ing but for controlling field experiments. As already suggested, field 
experiments may serve tlie purpose of demonstrating the practical 
value of the results of more exact methods, but pot experiments may 
be equally useful as a check on field experiments. Experiments in 
pots are also almost indispensable in those cases where a great variety 
of typical soils are to be studied at the same time with reference to 
physical and chemical properties. 

The value of the method of pot experimentation as an adjunct to other 
means of investigation is being more widely recognized in this country 
every year. Some of our stations are now well equipped for work in 
this line, and it is believed that the results obtained by them will fully 
justify further extension of the system. 



WAGNER METHOD OF POT CULTURE 

J. B. Lindsey, Ph. D. 

In the previous paper 1 the objections to field experiments were dis¬ 
cussed and brief mention was made of the method worked out by Prof. 
Paul Wagner at the Darmstadt Experiment Station for studying 
problems in plant nutrition in cylinders sunk into the ground and in 
movable pots. The following are the principles on which this method 
rests: 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE METHOD. 

(1) All conditions having any influence upon the development of the 
plant must be similar for each similar experiment. 

As conditions might be mentioned physical and chemical character 
of soil, the amount of plant food and water present, compactness of the 
soil, distribution of fertilizer, quantity of seed, depth of planting, num¬ 
ber of individual plants, thickness of planting, light, heat, circulation 
of air, etc. 

(2) The limit of error must be ascertained by carrying out parallel 
experiments, and each experiment must be continued until accurate 
average results are obtained. 

This is extremely important, and in by far the larger number of ex¬ 
periments heretofore made it has been entirely lost sight of. In order 
to illustrate this Wagner gives tbe following example: 

Suppose a field 1 hectare in area be used for tbe purpose of study¬ 
ing the comparative values of phosphoric acid in the form of dissolved 
boneblack and Thomas slag. The common method of experiment would 
be to divide the field as nearly as possible into three equal parts, apply¬ 
ing 30 kg. of boneblack phosphoric acid to ofie plat and an equal quan¬ 
tity of phosphoric acid from Thomas slag to another, leaving the third 
plat free from phosphatic manure. Each of the three divisions would 
be manured with nitrogen and potash in excess. If the field were 
planted with wheat, the excess of the yield of the jihosphoric acid plats 
over the one not thus treated would be taken to show the relative effects 
of the two forms of phosphoric acid. 

It would, however, be by no means right to draw such a conclusion, 
for in so doing it is assumed that each of the three plats had exactly 
the same conditions of soil and moisture, were injured to the same 
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extent by birds or insects, and were manured, planted, and harvested 
in exactly the same manner. Now, it is hardly possible to have all of 
these conditions precisely the same. In such an experiment it is quite 
probable that the error caused by one or the other varying condition 
would have been so large as to more than overbalance the increase in 
yield caused by the phosphoric acid applied, and hence the results 
would be false. 

The correct way would be to divide the field not into three, but into 
twelve equal plats, leaving four without any phosphoric acid and apply¬ 
ing the two different forms to the other eight, one form for each four. 
With the results of four plats in case of each separate test it is possi¬ 
ble to note the uncontrollable limit of* error, and if not too great varia¬ 
tions exist the average of the four plats in each ease should give safe 
figures from which to draw conclusions. 

An average of parallel experiments should be taken as a basis from 
which to draw conclusions only when these experiments are made upon 
the same soil and under precisely similar conditions. 

(3) In conducting experiments the pots or plats containing the ferti¬ 
lizer to be tested should be made to produce the highest possible yields 
over those not fertilized. In this way the accuracy of the method is 
increased. 

For example, if the error in case of parallel experiments were but 
2 per cent it would as a rule be considered very small. If, now, the 
average of the unmanured plats should be 100 lbs. of grain, and the 
average of tlie manured plats 305 lbs., the error of 2 per cent or 2 lbs. 
would be altogether too large to admit of conclusions as to the effect 
of the fertilizer being shown. On the other hand, if the plats were 
so treated that the unmanured produced 300 lbs. and the manured 150 
lbs. the error of 2 per cent would be of no practical account. 

(4) It is important to select a soil which is as poor as possible in tb© 
ingredient to be tested. 

If different forms of phosphoric acid are to be studied and a soil is 
selected so rich in that ingredient that without an application a certain 
area will produce 400 lbs. of grain, and a like area after a liberal appli¬ 
cation will show an increase of but 50 lbs. over the unfertilized, such 
increase is certainly far too small to allow any trustworthy conclusions 
to be drawn. 

Sand would be very poor in all three ingredients, but the physical 
condition of sand is not suitable for such an experiment. The most 
suitable soil by far is the surface soil of cultivated fields poor in the 
ingredient to be studied. If soils can not be procured that are one- 
sidedly exhausted they must be prepared. The method of preparation 
will be described further on. 

(5) In order to prove the value of any particular element of plant 
food those plants should be selected that have the greatest need of this 
ingredient. 
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(6) There should be no excess of the fertilizing ingredient tested left 
in the soil. 

If 30 lbs. of soluble phosphoric acid from boneblack produces 200 
lbs. of wheat, and 30 lbs. of phosphoric acid from Thomas slag pro¬ 
duces a like quantity, one is by no means justified in saying that the 
Thomas slag gives equally as good results as the dissolved boneblack. 
It is quite possible that all of the 30 lbs. of soluble phosphoric acid was 
not necessary to produce that amount of wheat; perhaps 15 lbs. would 
have produced as large a yield. 

In order to prevent an excess in the soil of the ingredient to be 
tested, it is of the first importance that the other necessary elements 
of fertility be present in liberal quantities. Only when this condition 
is fulfilled is it allowable to draw conclusions. It is by no means an 
easy problem to secure these conditions, for it is equally important 
that these ingredients be not present to such an extent as to prove 
injurious to plant growth. Wagner states the case as follows: These 
other ingredients are to bo applied (a) in proportion to the quantity 
of the fertilizing ingredient being tested; (b) according to the amount 
which the soil has at its disposal; (e) in proportion to the absorptive 
power of the soil; (d) according to the particular need of the plant for 
these several ingredients; (e) depending upon the sensitiveness of the 
plants toward an excess of the ingredients, and (/) according to the 
quantity of plant growth produced on a given area. 

A knowledge of the soil and of the plants to be used as well as some 
experience is necessary in order to supply the excess ingredients in the 
correct quantities to secure such a favorable development of the plant 
that the extra amount produced over the uumanured pots is to bo 
attributed to no other cause except the influence of the ingredients 
being tested. 

(7) Different quantities of the ingredient to be tested should be used, 
and conclusions should be drawn only when the increase in the yield 
keeps pace with the increase in the quantity of the ingredient applied. 

If, for example, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 gin. of nitrogen produces 100, 200, 
300, 400, and 420 gin. increase in yield, respectively, it is clear that the 
first 4 yields kept pace with the increased supply of nitrogen, while 
the fifth application of nitrogen did not for some reason have opportu¬ 
nity to do its full work. The first 4 applications make it evident by 
reason of the regular increase that no other ingredient was lacking and 
that the condition as called for above was fulfilled. 

One can therefore depend on the results from the 1, 2, 3, and 4 gm. 
applications but not on those from the 5 gm. application. 

(8) The experiment must be conducted in such a way as to clearly 
show that the increase in yield was brought about by the single ingre¬ 
dient under investigation, and not by any other influence. 

If it is desired to prove the value of the phosphoric acid in ground 
bone the fact must not be lost sight of that the bone contains nitrogen 
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as well as phosphoric acid, Now it is not possible to remove this nitro¬ 
gen, and yet it is important that when the phosphoric acid in the bone 
is tested the nitrogen it contains should in no way affect the results. 
Therefore, if the soil does not contain an excess of nitrogen such an 
excess should be applied, together with sufficient potash to enable the 
bone phosphoric acid to be turned to full account. In this way if any 
increase in yield results it can be attributed to the phosphoric acid alone. 

DETAILS OF THE WAGNEU METHOD, 

A description was given in the preceding article 1 of the general 
arrangements of the greenhouses and experimental gardens. As there 
stated there are two greenhouses, with doors opening outward and 
tracks running out into the garden. On these tracks the movable pots 
are transported in wagons, being moved out in pleasant weather and 
returned to the greenhouses at night or when a storm is threatened. 
A more detailed description of the pots, trac ks, and wagons is here 
given, followed by the details of the method. 

rois. 

The pots as well as the large soil cylinders arc* made of zinc. The 
interior was fonneily coated with asphaltiun, but this was afterwards 
found to be unnecessary, the zinc having no injurious effect upon the 
plant. 

The movable pots are so arranged that part of the water can be sup¬ 
plied from beneath. To attain this end several devices were formerly 
in use, but the one now preferred consists of a zinc tube about three- 
fourths inch in diameter securely fastened to the outside of the pot, 
extending from the middle to the base where it opens into the bottom. 
A piece of sheet zinc rolled over into a semi cylindrical form, with 

notches cut out on the under edges,connects with the tube opening and 

extends across the bottom of the pot. This arrangement prevents the 
water tube from getting clogged by the gravel and soil and allows the 
water to enter freely. An iron rim extends around the top of the pot 
to strengthen it, and just below the rim at equal intervals three sockets 
are securely soldered, into which the cage or frame fits, which is to 
support the plant. The pots rest upon iron legs fastened on to the 
outside, thus raising them about 2J in. above the surface on which they 
rest. Each pot must be water-tight. The cylinders which are inserted 
in the ground are also made of zinc, and have no bottoms. An iron 
rim about the top gives them stability. 

The Darmstadt Station has in use the following cylinders and pots: 
24 embedded cylinders 100 cm. in diameter and 133 cm. deep; 360 cylin¬ 
ders 60 cm. in diameter and 133 cm. deep; 51 pots supported on rails, 
60 cm. in diameter and 80 cm. deep; 50 pots supported on legs, 30 cm. in 
diameter and 33 cm. deep; 316 pots supported on legs, 25 cm. in diam- 

l E. S.K.,7,p. 4. 
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eter and 33 cm. deep j 408 pots supported on legs, 20nm. in diameter and 
20 cm. deep, and 100 pots supported on legs, 17 cm. in diameter and 20 
cm. deep. The latter, because of tlieir small surface area, are not to 
be recommended. 

WAGONS AND RAILS. 

The wagons were formerly constructed of wood, but are now made 
entirely of iron. They are each 10^ ft. long and 2.1 ft. wide, the plat¬ 
form being 15.5 in. from the ground. The wagons have no sideboards. 
The wheels, 6 in number, run upon iron rails. 

The rails are made of steel and are, of course, much smaller than 
those used by railroads, being especially made for such light purposes. 
The distance between the rails is 19| in. 

PREPARA1 ION OF HIE SOIL 

Attention has already been called to the fact that soils should be 
selected that are as poor as possible in the ingredient to be tested. It 
is, however, hardly possible io procure a soil that has been one-sidedly 
exhausted, and it therefore becomes necessary to prepare one. At the 
Darmstadt Station several pits have been constructed, and filled with 
various soils to be prepared for special uses. These pits are 2 ft. deep 
and have a surface area of some 36 sq. yd. They are surrounded and 
separated one from another by brick walls, the tops of which are 
about oil a level with the surface of the ground. A soil to be exhausted 
of its potash, for instance, is filled into one of the pits, fertilized liberally 
with nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and planted, for example, with 
potatoes or beets, for several years, until practically no crop can be 
grown. The soil to be exhausted of phosphoric acid is fertilized with 
nitrogen and potash, and the one to be made nitrogen poor is manured 
with potash and phosphoric acid, and the several soils planted with 
those crops which make special demands upon the ingredient to bo 

removed. By such a method it is very easy to obtain a soil w^lhadapted 
for special purposes without in any way disturbing its physical char¬ 
acter. The soil thus prepared is sufficient for a very large number of 
experiments, covering a series of years. In case of field experiments, 
on the other hand, a plat that it had required years to prepare could be 
used only for a single experiment. 

Before the soil is ready for use it should be removed from the pit, 
brought into the covered shed, and thoroughly mixed by repeated shov¬ 
eling. It should also bo screened by passing it through a suitable 
sieve to remove auy stones or refuse and to secure a uniform degree of 
fineness. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE POTi? ANp -CYLINDERS. 

The pot method has been criticised because it is claimed that the soil 
in the pots standing in the open would have a noticeably higher tem¬ 
perature than the soil in the field, and as a consequence the conditions 
would not be favorable for a normal development. While it is true 
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that the temperature of the soil in the pots would be somewhat higher, 
it has been shown that such a condition exerts no serious influence 
upon the final result. In order, however, to control the results obtained 
with pots, in many cases the same experiments are conducted in the 
embedded cylinders. 

In cases where it is important that no plant food be carried down 
below the reach of the roots and lost, the closed pots alone are to be 
depended on. For example, in testing the absolute amount of nitrogen 
that can be obtained by different plants from nitrate of soda and dried 
blood it is very important that all of the nitrogen be retained within 
reach of the plant roots. In testing the comparative availability of 
the phosphoric acid in bulky fertilizers, such as stable manure and 
ground bone, the cylinders would naturally be used. The cylinders 
would also be preferred in studying i>robleins in green manuring and 
in many cases in working with large plants, such as Indian corn, 
potatoes, etc. 

PLANNING THE EXPERIMENTS. 

Before beginning to fill the pots the plan of the different experiments 
should be carefully mapped out, and each distinct experiment desig¬ 
nated as a series. Each single test should he made in triplicate to 
guard against error, and the average of the three yields taken as the 
true result. In case any one of the three single pots shows a w ide 
variation from the other two the result is eliminated from the average. 
Each pot is numbered distinctly and the amount of the diff erent fertil¬ 
izers it is to receive, together with the kind and quantity of seed, is 
noted upon a record sheet especially prepared for the purpose. If the 
fertilizer is to be applied in several portions during the season the fact 
is noted. The various fertilizers are all carefully tested in the labora¬ 
tory to determine their exact strength. With this record sheet before 
him, the chemist weighs out the different fertilizers into small, num¬ 
bered glass tumblers shortly before the pots are to be filled. 

VILLI NO THE PO TS. 

About 2 to 2£ cm. of good quartz gravel, about the size of a small 
pea, should be placed at the bottom of the pot. Each pot should con¬ 
tain the same quantity of earth, and it is therefore necessary to weigh 
the amount before putting it in. A pair of platform scales on a truck 
which runs on the rails serves for this purpose. The small pots (20 by 
20 cm.) hold 8 kg. of soil, and those 25 by 33 cm. hold 20 kg., etc. The 
fertilizer should be thoroughly mixed with the soil to a depth of 20 to 
25 cm. In case of the small pots the fertilizer can be mixed with the 
entire 8 kg. of soil. The pots as a rule should be filled in the glass 
houses to prevent the loss of any fertilizer that might possibly be carried 
away by the wind. The soil, having been previously thoroughly mixed 
and screened, is placed in a pail or hod of light sheet iron large enough 
to hold several pecks of earth and the whole balanced upon the plat- 
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form scales. The quantity of earth to be added to each pot is then 
weighed out and, if no fertilizer is to be added, emptied, a portion at a 
time, into the pot, and packed down. Care nlust be taken that it is 
not pressed too firmly and on the other hand it must be sufficiently 
compressed so that a pot of 25 cm. in diameter and 33 cm. deep will 
hold the necessary 20 kg. of earth. The lot of soil to which the fertil¬ 
izer is to be added is placed upon the platform of the wagon, over which 
an oil cloth has been spread. The fertilizer is sprinkled over the eartli 
and the glass which contained the fertilizer rinsed out with a little soil. 
The soil and fertilizer are then thoroughly mixed, emptied into the pot, 
and gently pressed down. 

SELECTING THE SEED AND TIME OF PLANTING. 

Well-developed, guaranteed seed should be selected. They should be 
spread out in a thin layer and all those of an inferior appearance rejected. 
The seeds should not be soaked in water before planting. 

The object of the experiment will of course govern the time when 
the seed should be planted. As a rule the seed is sown at the same 
time as in general farm practice. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 

The rules of practical experience are allowed to govern the quantity 
of seed to be sown. Since every seed will not germinate and some of 
the young plants are liable to be injured by insects, it is advisable to 
sow maximum quantities. Several days alter the young plants appear 
all inferior ones are removed. By this means the right number of aver¬ 
age plants to each pot is secured. It is not of so much importance 
whether the seed be planted thick or thin. The jilauts from a compar¬ 
atively thin seeding are better developed than those from a thick seed¬ 
ing. The amount of dry matter produced in each case would be about 
the same. A single example will make this clear. In one case at the 
Darmstadt Station .\ gm. of oats was sown per pot, and in another case 
1 giu. The following were the results: 


Crop from thick and thin seeding of oats* 


Olio grain per pot. 

Oho half gram 
per pot. 

Sti aw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Grama. 

Gt am 

Gram*. 

G tarns. 

21.1 

13.5 

24.6 

12 S> 

25. 5 

12.8 

25.6 

12.8 

25. I 

11.9 

| 25.4 

13. 7 

21.1 

14.5 

24.7 

14.3 

2L7 

13.2 

25,1 

13.4 


PLANTING TIIE SEED. 

In order to have each seed at the same depth the soil is very carefully 
leveled with a suitable wooden instrument, and the seed placed upon it 
at regular intervals and gently pressed into the soil. If necessary the 
1682—No. 2—^2 
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seed can be covered with a certain amount of soil. This latter should 
be a portion of the 8 or 20 kg. intended for each pot. When the pot is 
properly tilled the earth should be about a centimeter below the rim. 

FILLING THE CYLINDERS. 

The same principles are observed in filling the embedded cylinders 
as in the case of the movable pots. The subsoil selected is first added 
in weighed quantities and tamped down. The surface soil to the depth 
of 1 ft. is then added in separate portions and also pressed down. The 
soil containing the fertilizer should have a depth of 25 cm., the same as 
in the movable pots. In order to mix the fertilizer with the soil a large 
cloth is spread upon the ground, the soil put upon it, the fertilizer 
spread over the soil, and both carefully mixed, and then shoveled into 
the cylinder. In case stable manure is used it is first forked over sev¬ 
eral times, then run through a medium sized hay cutter, mixed again, 
and finally mixed with the soil. Each cylinder should contain the 
same quantity, and when the filling is completed the earth should be 
about an inch below the rim of the cylinder. The method for selecting 
and planting the seed has already been described. In case of large 
seeds such as potatoes the method of planting followed by farmers 
should be adhered to. 

WATERING. 

It is important that the water in the pots should not be allowed to 
evaporate to such an extent as to cause the plants to wilt, and on the 
other hand such an excess of water should not be supplied as to inter¬ 
fere with plant growth. The distribution of water in the soil should 
not be lost sight of. When water is supplied to a very dry soil, it must 
be sufficient in quantity to equally moisten tbe entire soil mass. When 
some parts of the soil are drier than others and the moisture in the dry 
portions is still further removed by the plant roots, regular growth is 
interfered with, and variations occur in the amount of dry matter pro¬ 
duced by the different pots. 

Every pot is weighed several times daily and the amount of water 
evaporated returned, part through the tube and part poured upon the 
surface. Pots 20 by 20 cm. receive from J to 1 liter, and pots 25 by 
33 cm., 2 to 3 liters of water daily. The quantity of water to be sup¬ 
plied depends upon the absorptive pow r er of the soil and upon the 
weather conditions. In very warm weather water can be added until 
it is observed to stand in the side tube; it will disappear in a very few 
hours. When the weather is cool and the atmosphere moist, on the 
other hand, such an excess would be used very much slower and would 
be liable to interfere with the regular growth of the plant. 

In taking the daily weights of the pots the periodic variations in the 
weight of the plant growth in the different pots should not be lost sight 
of. Whenever possible the weight of the plant is approximated. In 
ease this can not be done with sufficient accuracy the following method 
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is adopted: The weight of the pot and the soil at the time of filling 
being known, together with the moisture percentage of the soil, and 
knowing to what percentage the amount of soil moisture can be reduced 
before the plant wilts, one has only to take the weight of the pot in 
question when the plant actually begins to wilt in order to calculate the 
weight of the plant mass. 

The embedded cylinders depend upon nature for their supply. Only 
in periods of drought are they watered artificially and then the same 
quantity should be supplied to each cylinder. 

INFLUENCE OF WIND AND SHADE. 

It is important that the plants be kept out of the shade, and that 
they be protected so far as possible from the wind; also that the plants 
of one series do not shade or jirevent the proper circulat ion of air about 
another. If shade can not be prevented during a part of the day it is 
very important that plants in the same series be treated alike as regards 
sunlight. As different amounts of fertilizers will produce different 
growths, those plants that are more fully developed will naturally east 
more shade than those of lesser growth; it therefore becomes necessary 
to place the pots far enough apart and also to change them about from 
time to time in order to secure for all the pots as nearly as possible the 
same amount of sunlight and air. 

Different plants during the growing season will need more or less 
support. Wire supports of various shapes have been used for this 
purpose. These are generally held in place by pushing the ends of the 
frame into the soil,* or into little sockets fastened to the outside of the 
pots. The wire cage answers well for supporting legumes and such 
plants. Other plants can be supported by fastening them to long sticks 
pushed into the soil. 

PROTECTION FROM BIRDS. 

To prevent injury from birds after the seed has been planted, and 
until the plants are well up, in case of the embedded cylinders coarse 
netting is stretched across the entire garden; the small pots are pro 
tected by being kept in the glass houses. For protection at the time 
when the seeds are maturing someone is kept in the garden from sun¬ 
rise until sunset. The covering of the pots and cylinders with frames 
and netting has proved very iueoiivenient and not altogether successful 
and lias been given up. 

During the entire growing season it is important that the plants be 
closely watched. The pots should be run into the glass houses every 
night. Someone should be on hand at all times during the day to 
guard against sudden rain or wind storms. A heavy storm of rain or 
wind might destroy the entire work of a season. 

The cylinders, being miniature field plats, are of course subjected to 
all kinds of weather. A high fence built about the experiment garden 
serves to protect the plants from the full force of heavy winds. 
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HARVESTING. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the harvesting should beearefully 
done. The plants are cut off close to the soil. A cloth spread upon 
the ground will prevent the loss of any seed that might fall. Wheu it 
is not convenient to make dry matter determinations at once, such’ 
plants as the grains and legumes which are quite dry when harvested 
are put in largo paper bags, properly marked, aud hung up until 
wanted. Plants which are succulent when out must first be partially 
dried, cither in the sun or by artificial heat, otherwise they will be 
injured by mold. The material must also be protected from mice. 
When necessary, large wire closets can be constructed, which will 
serve as a protection and at the, same time in no way interfere with the 
circulation of the air. Tubers, etc., arc easily preserved. Whenever 
necessary dry matter determinations should be made at once, and 
proper samples preserved for future analysis. 

PKESKRVING THE PLANT HOOTS. 

In the majority of cases in experiments of this kind it is seldom 
necessary to preserve the plant roots for analysis. Whenever this is 
desired, however, the entire contents of the pot are placed in a large 
sieve of tine wire, and by repeated immersions in water the soil washed 
out from the roots. After the earth has been removed as thoroughly as 
possible by this treatment, the siliceous material still remaining is 
estimated by an ash determination and the amount subtracted from 
the total weight of roots. 

AN\LYSIS OF THE IIAHVKSTFH MATI'ltlAL. 

It is necessary in the first place to weigh i\ith exactness the amount 
of grain and straw or roots and leaves grown in each cylinder or pot. 
The convenient opportunity having arri\ed, be it at hanest time or 
during the winter season, the grain or seed is separated from the straw 
and the latter cut into small pieces with scissors, or better, with a small 
cutting machine. The grain and straw are then weighed separately 
and the results recorded as so much air dry material. A part of the 
cut straw and the entire amount of the grain harvested from a single 
pot or cylinder (the grain without being crushed) is used for a dry 
matter determination. The estimation of dry matter, however, is in the 
majority of cases not sufficient to prove the value of a certain form of 
fertilizer. After the above determination, therefore, the material from 
each of the parallel tests, if they agree, is mixed together, an average 
sample taken, ground tine, and preserved in glass bottles for further 
examination. 

In order, for example, to get a correct idea of the influence of the 
different forms of phosphoric acid it is necessary that the amount ot 
phosphoric*, acid in the harvested material at different stages of growth 
be estimated. A single example will make this clear. If for 10 parts ot 
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water-soluble phosphoric acid applied 100 parts increase in dry matter 
results, and for 10 parts of phosphoric acid in Thomas slag 50 parts 
increase is noted, the conclusion might be drawn that the same amount 
of soluble phosphoric acid had caused the production of twice as much 
plant substance as a like amount of phosphoric acid in the Thomas 
slag. In drawing such a conclusion one assumes that the entire phos¬ 
phoric acid taken up by the plant had been turned to account in pro¬ 
ducing plant growth. This might not be the case. An estimation of 
the phosphoric acid in the plants might show that while the plants 
fertilized with Thomas slag contained as much total phosphoric acid 
as those manured with dissolved boneblaek, the Thomas slag phos¬ 
phoric acid was not there during the earlier stages of growth, when 
phosphoric acid was in greatest demand, but being more slowly soluble 
was taken up so late that it could not be worked over into plant 
substance. 

Now, it is the object of scientific experiments of this kind to carefully 
observe such conditions, and in order to do this it becomes necessary 
not only that the amount of plant substance produced be noted, blit 
also that the absolute quantity of the specific fertilizing ingredient 
under consideration be determined. 

ACPAI5A11S AND MJfiJIlOD b MI’I <>V ! D IN I HE LMIMAIION OF I >JiY MVTTKlt. 

In order .to make the numerous dry matter determinations in the sub¬ 
stances harvested from the pots and cylinders the following apparatus 
is used: 

(1) Open cylinders are constructed out of tin, zinc, or copper 23 cm. 
long and 6 cm. in diameter. These cylinders decrease in size toward 
each end, so that they can be (dosed with rubber stoppers. Near the 
opening at the lower end is soldered a tine wire gauze, which allows a 
free circulation of air during the drying and at the same time prevents 
the material from falling out. 

(15) A large copper drying closet or box is made 1 meter long, 45 cm. 
broad, and 30 cm. deep. Into this copper box are set vertically 40 copper 
tubes, open at both ends, into which the cylinders above described 
exactly fit. Copper pipes for conducting steam surround the copper 
lubes. To prevent a loss of heat, the box is covered with felt. 

By the aid of such an arrangement the dry matter determinations 
are very rapidly made. Heeds are brought directly into these cylinders 
without being previously crushed or ground, and at the end of 20 
hours a constant weight is obtained. The cylinders are then removed 
from the drying oven, both ends closed with rubber stoppers, and 
weighed after cooling. Straw and similar material is first put through 
a small cutting machine. Four hours is sufficient to dry such substances. 

After weighing if the substance is to be further examined it is ground 
fine in an Excelsior mill, and another dry matter determination made 
by placing a few grams in a drying bottle and heating to constant 
weight in an ordinary jacketed drying oven. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Simplified method for the estimation of phosphoric acid by 
means of molybdate solution, J. Uanamann (Ohm. Zlg., 19 (1X95), 
No.25,pp. 553,554 ).—Tho author su"posts a modification of the molyb¬ 
date method, by which he has obtained accurate results. The molybdate 
solution contains 100 pm. of inolj lidic acid to 1 liter of 10 per cent 
ammonia and 1.5 liters of nitric acid (sp. gr., 1.24G). The yellow pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained in the cold, frequently stirring the solution during 
a half hour. The dried precipitate, previously washed with ammonium 
nitrate and nitric acid, is brought to a dull plow in a platinum crucible. 
When a blue black color is obtained the precipitate has a constant com¬ 
position, containing 4.018 per cent of phosphoric acid. The author has 
found that the weight of the ignited precipitate varied from 35.2325 gin. 
to 35.2010 gin., according : s its color was orange or a uniform bine 
black.— J. p. STREET. 

Metaphosphoric acid and the analysis of superphosphates, 11. 

Orispo (liev. Ghim. analyl. appUq., 3 (1X95), p. 56; aba. in Ghent. Zip., 
19 (1895), No. 28, liepert., p. 101). —The author finds that in drying the 
superphosphate over the free flame the orthophosphoric acid under¬ 
goes a partial conversion info the nieta acid, the extent of change 
varying from 10 to 90 per cent, according to the temperature. If the 
citrate method is used only the ortho acid is determined; with the 
molybdate method the total acid is obtained, inasmuch as the fertil¬ 
izing value of the meta acid has not yet been fixed, and as in the 
author’s opinion superphosphate containing meta acid is of minor 
importance, he holds that both acids should be determined.—J. p. 

STREET. 

Some conditions affecting the accuracy of the determination 
of potash as potassium platinichlorid, A. L. Winton (Jour. Amer. 
Ghem. 8oc., 17 (1895), No. 6, pp. 413-460 ).—The author states that the 
accuracy of the method of determining potash by jireeipitating the con¬ 
centrated solution with platinic elilorid and drying the double salt at 
130° O. depends on the compensation of three errors, due (1) to the 
solubility of the double salt in 80 per cent alcohol, (2) to the presence 
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of water in the crystals which is not driven off at 130°, and (3) to the 
use of a factor based on the wrong atomic weight of platinum. 

“The solubility in alcohol occasions an error that can hardly be avoided. It could 
be diminished by using 95 per cent alcohol, but further experiments would be neces¬ 
sary to ascertain if this were best. 

“ [The author's results show that] the error occasioned by the presence of water 
can be greatly reduced and the process of drying simplified by adding the platinum 
solution to a dilute solution of the potash salt (1 part of potassium chlorid, or 
six-tenths part potassium oxid to 100 cc. of water; and drying the potassium plat- 
inichlorid at 100^ O. . . . 

“The factors, based ou the atomic weights, as revised by F. W. Clarke up to Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1894, would be 0.30688 for potassium chlorid and 0.1939 for potassium oxid." 

The kind of dish used, the temperature of the evaporation, the pres¬ 
ence of free hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, did not appear to affect 
the results.—J. p. street. 

Determination of nitrogen in feeding stuffs by the Kjeldahl 
method, A. Bomer (Cham. Ztg ., 19 (1895), No. 9, pp. 166 , 167). —The 
investigations of the author have shown that in order to get the full 
percentage of nitrogen in concentrated feeding stuffs, such as cotton¬ 
seed meal, linseed meal, etc., by the Kjcldahl method, using simply 
sulphuric acid, it is necessary to continue the digestion longer than is 
usually done. Other investigators, namely, Gcrlach and Siivorn, 1 and 
O. Kellner, O. Bbttclier, and G. Diesselhorst 2 have made the same 
observations. Tests on cotton seed meal and linseed meal, in which 
the digestion with sulphuric acid alone was continued for 4, 0,10, and 
36 hours, are reported, showing that the full percentage of nitrogen was 
obtained only after 10 hours’ digestion. Tests on linseed meal, cotton¬ 
seed meal, peanut iueal, and rape cake, in which the feeding stuffs were 
digested with sulphuric acid containing phosphoric acid, with the addi¬ 
tion of mercury, for 4, 6, and 10 hours showed that the full percentage 
of nitrogen was obtained in from 4 to 6 hours’ digestion. 

Improved methods of water analysis, I. A. Bachman (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc ., 17 (15,95), No. 4 , pp. 296-303).— The author finds by 
experience with the Wanklyn process, as ordinarily carried out with 
the usual apparatus, that the losses by imperfect condensation, by the 
crude way of adding the permanganate solutions, and by the open air 
contamination of the distillate, render the results very inaccurate. He 
believes a rate of condensation exceeding 50 cc. in 15 minutes to be 
accompanied with loss. The proposition of Mallet to keep the original 
volume of liquid in the retort constant by the addition of ammonia- 
free distilled water is objectionable because of the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing a large quantity of water of such purity. He fiuds that very much 
better results are obtained by the action of the full strength of the 
permanganate solution on a smaller and limited quantity of water and 
supplying the water under examination at about the rate of distillation. 
He describes the apparatus used aud the method of procedure. 

* Chem. Ztg., 18 (1894), p. 1902 (E. S. R., 6, p. 864). 

* Ibid., 19 (1895), p, 85 (E. S. R., 6, p. 864). 
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The Kjeldalil process Las been so modified by the author as to secure 
with the above apparatus gratifying results with the most obstinate 
organic compounds.—R. n. louguridge. 

The composition of maple sap, F. W. Morse and A. IT. Wood 
(New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 25, pp. 4-9).— Maple trees with many branches 
and fully exposed to the sun afforded the richest sap; those in a thick 
grove the poorest. The sucrose in the sap from different trees ranged 
from 1.30 to 5.G0 per cent. “The amount of sugar in the sap has not 
depended upon variety of maple, since soft maples have yielded both 
as high percentages of sugar, and as low, as rock maples.’ 9 

Toward the close of the season the sap was poorer than at the begin¬ 
ning of the season. Analyses revealed neither wide nor constant varia¬ 
tion in the composition of the sap from different sides of the tree. 

The effect on composition of tapping by means of deep and shallow 
holes was investigated with inconclusive results. 

A drying oven, F. W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta. Bpt. 1S92, pp . 
150,151, ftglt ).—This oven, designed for drying substances in hydrogen 
at the temperature of boiling water, is described as follows: 

“It consistsof a cylindrical copper box, with double bottom and wall. The inside 
of the oven is 7 in. in diameter and 9 in. in depth. The space between the walls is 
1 in. It is fitted w'itli a water gauge and a steam outlet. This outlet is a screw 
nipple, and may bo coupled to a condenser if desired. The hydrogen ontors the oven 
by moans of a brass tube, which is coiled in the space between the bottom and 
wall and enters the inner oven near the top. The gas is thus thoroughly heated 
before entering the drying compartment. The gas passes out of the oven near the 
bottom. . . . The oven is made gas tight by a mercury seal. A copper trough is 
fitted around the top of the oven a little below the rim. The trough is lj in. in 
depth and i in. in width, and is made with brass joints and coated on tlie inside with 
lacquer. The cover tils loosely in the trough, and the mercury makes a perfectly 
tight joint. Drying is hastened by placing an acid dish containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid on the bottom of the oven. A rack rests upon the acid dish to receive 
the watch glasses or drying Hawks. 

In addition to heating the gas the oven is made more efficient by blackening the 
inner walls to increase radiation, and lining Hie under side of the cover with a thick 
sheet of asbestos. The outside of the cover is plated with nickel, which diminishes 
radiation outward. Repeated trials with a standard thermometer inserted in the 
oven at the top and between the walls ha\e shown a difference of only two-tenths of 
a degree between the boiling water and the drying compartment.” 

Classification of the chemical elements, L. dk Uoisbaupkau {Compi. Rend 
ISO (18U5), No. 20, pp. 1097-1103). 

Argon, Lord Rayleigh ( Nature, 52 (1895), No. 1337, pp. 159-104; Science, n. 8., 1 
(1895), No. 26, pp. 701-712 ).—A lecture delivered April 5, 1895, at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. 

Argon and helium, W. Ramsay (Compt. Rend., 120 (1895), No. 19, pp. 1049 , 1050). 

On calcium carbid and acetylene, Rkuukxdh (Zbwhr. anyew. Chem., 1895, No. 11, 
pp. 888, 339). 

A furfurol derivative from levulose, J. Kikkmaykr (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 
43, pp. 1003-1005). 

Determination of glycogen in hay and in muscles, Kestjakowsky ( Pkarm. 
Ztnchr. Jin eel and, 84 (1895), p. 25; abs. in Jour. Pharm. et Chim., Her. 6,15 (1895), No . 
12, p. 613) 
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On amylose, Effront (Compt. Vend., 120 {1895), No. 23, pp. 1281-1283). 

A new method for the quantitative determination of glucose, F. Gand (/far. 
Intern at. Falttif., 8 {1895), No. 10, ;>. 173). 

On the use of glucosazons for the quantitative determination of dextrose, 
levulose, and saccharose, 0. J. Lintnku and E. KrOukr (Ztsohr. yes. Brauw., IS 
{1895), p. 158; abs. in Chem. /Ay., 19 {1895), No. 42, Hr peri., p. 143). 

The estimation of crystallized sugar in raw sugar, etc., by the Karcz method, 
Sthohmkk anil Stift ( Oesterr. ungar. Ztsvhr. Zuclerind. mid Landw., 1895, No. 24, p. 41; 
abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 {1895), No. 88, Bepert.,p. 127). —The author iinds that the Karcz 
method is not entirely accurate ami is not to be recoin in ended for commercial 
analysis; it may be used, however, in technical control if care iH exercised. Under 
similar conditions the method will give accurate and concordant results.—j. p. s’l ri« et. 

Sugar estimation, Pjchka (Bbhm. Ztschr. Zuvkeriml., 19 {1895), p. 872; a be. in ('him. 
Ztg., 19 {1895), No. 86, liepert.,p. 113). 

Sugar estimation, G. Oppekmann {Apoth. Ztg., 10 {1895), p. 216; abs. in Chem. 
Ztg., 19 {1895), No. 36, Bepert, p. 113). 

Ash in glucose sirups and grape sugar, 11. E. Horton {Jour. Amer. Chem. Hoc., 17 
{1895), No. 5,pp. 408-405). 

Acidity of glucose sirup and grape sugar, H. E. Horn on {Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Hoe., 17 {1895), No. 5, pp. 102 , Kki). —An examination of glucose sirups and grape sugars 
will show an acid reaction, due to acid calcium phosphate (rarely), hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuric acid, and in most instances to sulphurous acid. The result of the 
examination of a number of American brands is given.— j. i\ mkkkt. 

The iatio of dextrose to levulose in sweet wines as related to their analysis, 
J. K0NIO (Hum. Ztg., 19 {1895), No. 43, pp. 999, lOOO). 

On the detection of salicylic acid in wine, M. Spica {Gas. chim Ital.,25 {1895), 
p. 207; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 44, Bepert., p. 156). 

The estimation of the fatty acidB soluble in water containing sulphuric acid, 
A. Zkoa {Chun. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 25, pp. 501, 505) — The author suggests a modi¬ 
fication of the Keichert-Meissl method, which ho claims is much simpler and more 
saving of time.— ,i. p. street. 

A separation of the fatty acids by oxidation at oi dinary tempei atures, O. 
Frank {Centbl. Physiol., 8 ( 1891), p. 097: abs. in Hum. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 20, Bepert., 
p. 08). —After continued extraction of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids with ether, 
chloroform, benzol, and metlnlal, tho author obtained a body similar to, but not 
identical with, stearic or palmitic acid. It was insoluble in water but soluble in 
the solvents previously named, lie concludes that the acid is an oxidation product 
of fatty acids, due to the action of atmospheric oxygen.— j. r. si reef. 

Volumetiic estimation of chloroplatinates; estimation of potash, ammonia, 
nitrogen, and platinum, L. L. de Koninck {Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 39, pp. 901, 
902.)—' The method is based on the reduction of the double platinum salt by means 
of a formate; the author used calcium formate. — J. P. street. 

On the reduction of oxid of nitrogen by moist iron or zinc, P. Sabatier and 
J. B. Senderens (Compt. Bend., 120 (1895), Nos. It, pp. 1158-1161; 22, pp. Ill!, 1115). 

The gravimetric estimation of phosphoric acid, C. GM'ckkmann ( Pharm . Post., 
28 (1895), p. 158). 

Luteol, a new indicator, W. Aetenreith (Arch. Pharm., 283 (1X9*), P* 43; abs. 
in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 36, Brpui., p. 113). —Luteol in alcohol solution gives 
a clear yellow color with alkaline liquids, where litmus and phenolphthaloin fail.— 
8 . P. STREET. 

A new method of standardizing acid solutions, E. P. Perman and W. Joiin 
(Chem. News, 71 (1895), No. 1856, p. 296). 

An apparatus for the rapid calibration of flasks, pipettes, and burettes, 
M. Boot (Bee. trav. Chim. Bays-Bas, 13 (1894), p. 417; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), 
No. 86, Report., p. 109). 
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Revolving pipette for measuring fixed amounts of solutions! A. Stittzkr 

( Ztschr. angew. Chem., 1895, No. 11, p. 309, fig. Jf),—This pipette i« practically identical 
with that devised by Farrington and described in Illinois Station Bulletin 14 (E. S. R., 
2, p. 565). 

The use of hot air in drying, E. M. Cook (Jour. Soc, Chm. Ind., 14 (1895), No. 5, 
pp. 421-426, fig8. 8). 

Report of chemical section of Colorado Station, W. P. Hbaddkn (Colorado 
Sta. lipt. 1894, pp. 65-69). —Brief remarks on the work of this department, and an 
account of the convention of the Association of American Agricultural Collegos and 
Experiment Stations in 1894. 


. BOTANY. 

The early flora of the Truckee Valley, F. IT. TTillman (Nevada 
Nta. Gul. 24, pp. 95 ).—This bulletin is a manual of the more common 
flowering plants occurring by midsummer within the Truckee Valley, 
Washoe County, Nevada, and is designed as preliminary to a more 
complete Flora of Nevada. Twenty-eight orders are described, embrac¬ 
ing about 110 genera and 100 species and varieties. A short glossary, 
defining all technical terms, is appended. The bulletin will no doubt 
be found valuable to students and others interested in the plafits of 
the region covered. 

Flowering of the bamboo (Roy. Bot. Gard. Trinidad, Misc. Bvl., 2 
(1895), No. 2,pp. 42, 43 ).—The author records the flowering of the bam¬ 
boo dining the present year, said to be an unusual occurrence in the 
West Indies. It remains to be seen whether or not the seed will ma¬ 
ture. An analysis of the seed is quoted 1 as follows: Water 11 per cent, 
albuminoids 11.8, starch 73.7, oil 0.0, fiber 1.7, and ash 1.2. 

The flow of maple sap, A. II. Wood (New Hampshire Nta. Bui. 2i, 
pp. 9). 

Synopsi*. —Experiments during 3 years in tapping at depths of from 1J to 6 in. indi¬ 
cated that the flow of sap is largely dependent upon the depth of the tapping, 
tho deeper the bole the greater the flow, and that the theory that all or nearly 
all the sap comes from the outer wood is erroneous. The results of comparative 
tests of tapping the north and south sides of trees favor the latter. A single 
hole yielded slightly more sap than 2 holes close together. 

In order to test the value of deep and shallow tapping of maple trees 
the author began in 1802 a series of experiments and continued them for 
3 years. In 1802 2 trees of approximately the same size were tapped 
on opposite sides at depths of 1J and 3J in., and the amount of sap col¬ 
lected was compared. More than twice as much sap flowed from the 
deep tapping as from the other. I n 1803 similar experiments were con¬ 
ducted on other trees, and the rate of flow per minute determined. It 
was found that the tapping at 1£ iu. gave the least flow and at 2£ in. the 
most. When the holes in trees which had been tapped to a depth of 
1£ in. were deepened to 2J in. the increased flow was very marked. 


i Church: Food Grains of India. 
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A tree about 12 in. in diameter was tapped about 2 in. deep witli a 
1-inch bit, the hole was then bored 2 in. deeper with a £-incli bit, and 
the sap collected from the inner and outer wood. The rate of flow was 
9 cc. per minute from the inner wood, and 0 cc. per minute from the 
outer. The same experiment was repeated a few days later, and in 
both trees it was found that the flow from the inner wood exceeded 
that from the outer wood, although the diameter of the outer hole was 
double that of the inner one. 

In 1891 four trees were tapped, and it was shown that the flow from 
the inner wood of the first tree, which was bored 2£ in. deep with two 
different sized bits, a ] ;! inch and a g-incli, exceeded that from the outer 
wood. In the second tree, where the hole was of uniform diameter, the 
How from the inner wood was almost double that from the outer. It 
was also shown that in the fourth tree, which was tapped to a depth of 
0 in., the hole being £ in. in diameter, the flow was nearly equal to that 
in the others, where much larger openings were made. 

The author concludes that the flow of sap is very largely dependent 
ui)on the depth of the tapping, and that the theory that all or nearly 
all the sap comes from the outer wood is erroneous The additional 
injury to the tree by deep tapping is very slight, especially if the hole 
is small. Where a §-inch hit is used and the bark practically unin¬ 
jured by hewing, the majority of the holes will be grown over the first 
summer after tupping. 

The amount of flow' of sap liom the north and south sides of trees 
was investigated, and it was found that under equal conditions the 
common practice of tapping on the south side of trees is to be preferred. 

The tendency of tapping trees twice, putting the holes near together, 
and letting the sap from both spouts go into the same bucket was tested 
and it was found that trees tapped once gave slightly more sap than 
those which were tapped twice. This conclusion is based upon a single 
trial and should be confirmed by subsequent investigation. 

Concerning the occurrence of glutamin in the green parts of 
plants, E. Schulze (Ztschr. Phys. Chem ., 20 (1891), No. 3 , pp. 327- 
33d ).—The author has found glutamin present in the green parts of 
Pter is aquilina , Aspidium filix-mas , Asplenium Jilix feemina, Saponaria 
vulgaris , and the leaves of Beta vulgaris . The methods of treatment 
are given in detail, the crystallized product being glutaminate of copper. 
The author states that glutamin has beeu found in the roots of Beta 
vulgaris , etiolated seedlings of Gucurbita pepo , root tubers of Stachys 
tuberi/era , and iu etiolated seedlings of Hcliauthus annum. 

The moth-catching plant, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr. } Leaflets for 
(Jardeners and Fruit Growers No. £, pp. 2, figs. £). —Illustrated notes on Arauja albens f 
which entraps mollis by holding their probosces when those organs are thrust into 
the corolla of the flower in search of nectar. The common name of u codling-moth 
plant” is believed to be a mistake, as no specimens of this insect have ever been 
noticed caught. 
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List of exotic trees and shrubs affected by Australian Loranthus and Vis- 
cum, F, Turner (Proc. IAm. Soo. N. S. W., 9 (1895), No. 2, pp. 557-560).—A list of 
27 species of trees and sliruhs in 13 orders that are affected by mistletoes is given. 

Calcium oxalate crystals in the so-called seed coats of Umbeliferse and 
their value in systematic classification, J. Rompicl (But. Ventbl., 62 (1895), No. 
9 , pp. 282, 288). 

Herbaria in their relation to botany, J. P. Lotby (Pop. Soi. Monthly , 1895, July, 

pp. $60-868). 

Notes for the description of the Hymenomycetes, M. Britzbxmayer (Bot. 
Centbl, 62 (1895), Nos. 9, pp. 278-281; 10, pp. .105-.ll.t). 

Notes on some specimens of Pyrenomycetes in Schweinitz herbarium, J. lb 
Elms (Proc. Phila. Acad. 8lei., 7895, J, pp. 20-81). 

Concerning the development and systematic arrangement of the Saproleg- 
niaceae, A. Mauri/. lo ( Flora, 1891; ah*. In Bot. Centbl „ 62 (1895), No. 10, pp. 821, 222). 

The kola nut, F. Ib Kilmer (Fiul. Jamaica Bot. Gardens, 2 (1895), No. 5, pp. 
102-106). 

Concerning Knight’s experiments on tuber formation, a critical and experi¬ 
mental investigation, 11. VoniriN(J (Bot. /Ay., 53 (1891), No. 4. pp. 79-106, table 1). 

Notes on Penicillium growing in solutions of copper sulphate, L. Trabut 
(Bui. Sne. Bot. France , 42 (1891), No. 1. pp.83, .If ).—A report is given of a species of 
'Penicillium growing in JH per cent copper sulphate. It differs from P. glancum and 
the author lias given it the name P. cupricum. 

Concerning the biology of some plants with underground shoots, A. Rimbaud 
(Per. deut. hot. Ges., 1$ (1895), No. 4, pp. 111-155, table 1). 

On a new method of studying cell motion, (\ L. Leonard (Proc. Phila. Acad. 
Sri., 1895, I, pp. 58, $9). 

A contribution on the development of the fruiting organs of some Gasteromy- 
cetes, L. RabinoWitscil (Flora, 1 891; abs. in Bot: Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 10, pp 

212-511). 

Notes on the methods of fertilization of the Goodeniaceae, II, A. (J. Hamil¬ 
ton (Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W., 9 (1894 ), No. 2, pp. 201-211, pi. 1). 

Investigations on geotropism, F. (Jzaimk (Pringsheim' s Jalnb. triss. Bot,, 27 
(1895), No. J,pp. 242-5 IS; abs. in Hot. Cenlbl., 62 (1895), No. 11, pp. 252-35S). 

On some of the properties of protoplasm, A. Saba her (Her. Sci., ser. 4, S 
(1895), No. 19, pp. 585-590). 

A contribution to the knowledge of the root systems of culture plants. 0. 

Kra vh (Fornch. Gib. ayr. Phys., 18 (1895). No. 1 and 1, pp. 11.1-166 ).—Third article of 
“Investigations concerning the root growth of culture plants in its physiological 
and cultural relations.” 

The availability of different sugars as plant food, (1. me (hi a r mot (Agl. Sci., 8 
(1895), No. 12, pp. 568-571). 

The relations of earthworms to iliizome plants, especially the beech, V. E. 
MOlleii ( Kgl. ridensh. Sills. Forh., 1891, pp. 17-117; abs. in Forsch, Geb. agr. Phys., 
18 (1895), No. 1 and 2, pp. 100-101). 

Some unusual androgynous flower clusters, J. G. Jaok (Garden and Forest, 8 
(1895 ), No. 280. pp. 211, 22 >, Jig. 1) HIustraIed doscripti \ e remarks on some sexually 
perfect blossoms observed on Finns heteroplujlla, Picca canadensis, and Beinlapapyrifera . 

Concerning the influence of situation on the variability of species of plants, 
F. Kkasau (Mitt, naturw. Verein. Steiennarlc, 1891, pp. 296-309). 

The development of botany in Goimany during the nineteenth century, 
E. StrasbURGER (Bot. Gaz., 20 (1895), Nos. 5, pp. 192-204; 6, pp. 249-257). 

A vegetable physiological Practicum, a guide to investigations in plant 
physiology, W. Pktmkk (Jena: G. Fischer, 1895, pp. XVI, 456, figs. 184), 

A text-book of biology, F. Ludwig (Lehrbtwh der Biologic. Stuttgart: JSnke, 1895, 
pp. 600, figs . 28; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 11, pp. 258,260). 
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Elementary treatise on anatomical and physiological botany, L. Gkiukdin 
(Traite elemental re d'h ietoire naturelle Bo (unique, anatom ic et pit ysiologie regelates. I* avis: 
Bailltire, pp. 4SS, jigs. SO. 7). 

Botanical work of the Government, J. M. Coulter ( Hot. Gaz., ‘20 (ism), No. G. 
pp. 2G4-2GS ).—A list is ghen of those connected with the United States Department 
of Agriculture whoso duties are hotanieal and the special linos of their work 
indicated. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 

Ascus formation in yeast, II. Scuioxning ( Compf . Bend. Lab. CarUbery, i (ISO 1 /), 
No. I; abs. in Centhl. Bald, and Bar. Allq., 1 (ISOS), No. 12, pp. ill. 112). 

On the enzyme of Schizo-saccharomyces octosporus and Saccharomyces 
marxianus, E. Fiscuuit and ]\ Lindner {Sene Zinchr. Ziuhnond., .11 (1S0">), No. 21, 
p. MO). 

Investigations on Saccharomyces marxianus, S. apiculatus, and S. anomalus, 
A. Klgckkr (Compt. Bind. Lab. ('arhtbug, i (ISO 7 ), So. J; alts, in Centbl. Balt, and 
Far. Ally., t (ISOS), No. 12, pp. 1U>-H0). 

Tubercle bacilli in human milk, with leport of two cases, 8 . Coles ( Phila . 
Polyclinic, ISO /, p. ill). 

Concerning the detection of tubercle bacilli in milk, K. Auxin J. (Ay/. Landt. 
Jlcad*Handl. lidtthr., ISOf, pp. 211-2-12; aim. in (\ntbl. Baht, und Par. Med., 17 ( lSOI), 
No. 20, p. 120). 

A contiibntion to the bacteiiology of gastiic feimentation, J. Kaumviann ( tbs. 
in Centbl. Baht, und Par. Med., 1} (/s97), So IS and pf, pn. ( //, t>ls ). 

The action of light on bacteria and fungi, II. M. \\ aui> (Proc. Bog. Inst., 14 

(ISOS) , IT, No. SS, pp. 'SO-210). 

Progiess in the domain of bacteriology, V. Grin v< H (( hern. Ztg., 10 (ISO 7), No. 
10, pp. ojo-[) >1).— Pi iim ipall> devoted to a ie\ it w ol v oi k on pathogenic organisms. 

A course in elemental y practical bacteriology including bacteiiological 
analysis and chemistry, Kamiivcu ami I>k\si>\lr (London: MacMillan 4* Co., 
ISOS, pp. 1SS). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Some physical aspects of the new gas, argon, the ideal ther- 
mometrical substance for high temperatures, W. II. Quin an (r four. 
Amer. Ghent. Noe., I? No, (>, pp. Ill-hl ).—The kinetic theory ol 

jgases is explained and it is pointed out that in the sense of this theory 
argon is a monatoniie gas and therefore w hen used as a thermometiieal 
substance at a very high temperature is not subject to the fatal theo¬ 
retical defects possessed by hydrogen and nitrogen, the elementary 
gases commonly used for this purpose. 

“Argon, as a thernumictrie substance at ordinary temperatures, has about the same 
properties as nitrogen or ov> gen. It is a permanent gas with a low critical point 
—121° (J. Its behavior under the usual conditions will ho very similar to that of the 
mixture of nitrogen and o\\gen wo call air; its scale is therefore strictly compara¬ 
ble with that of the air thermometer. 

“At lngli temperatures it is tho ideal therinometiie substance. 

“Neglecting dissociation, all gases improve in their behavior as tho temperature 
rises; all discrepancies puss into the normal wliich do not ailoct the scab* of tem¬ 
perature of either the const ant-volume or constant-pressure thermometer. 
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“Argon lias no internal energy; the decomposing influence of the heat is absent; 
in other words, being monatomic it can not suffer dissociation and its behavior as a 
thermometric substance throughout the range of temperature will be strictly nor¬ 
mal. No other substance has such simple heat relations over such a great range ot 
temperature.” 

Rainfall in the East Indian Archipelago, 1893 ( Batavia , 12 
(1893), pp. 416 ),—This volume forms the fifteenth in the annual series 
of rainfall statistics published by direction of the Government ot 
Netherlands India under the superintendence of Van der Stok. During 
the year 1893 194 stations were in operation, of which 194 were in 
Java and Madura and 90 in Sumatra and the different islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Average monthly values deduced from obser¬ 
vations made during 5 to 15 consecutive years are given for 185 sta¬ 
tions. The greatest quantity of rain recorded as falling during 24 
hours in 1893 was 327 mm. (12.9 in.) at Pameungpek in September. 
Alas-Pctoeng has the greatest mean annual (9 years) with 4,003 mm. 
(181.2 in.). Batavia lias a mean annual rainfall of 1,784 mm. (70.2 in.) 
from 15 years observations; mean number of rainy days, 135; the 
greatest fall in 24 hours during 1893 was 125 mm. (4.9 in.) in Feb¬ 
ruary.—O. L. FAKSIG. 

Meteorological Observatory of St. Louis at St. Holier, Island 
of Jersey. —During the year 1891 a meteorological observatory was 
erected upon this island at hit. 49° 12' 4" N., long. 2° 4' W. of G., 
under the direction of the Jesuits. The observatory *is about 55 
meters above the level of the sea. A tower 50 meters high has beeu 
erected for the study of winds and atmospheric electricity. The ane¬ 
mometer will be placed at an elevation of 110 meters above sea level. 
The director is Rev. Marc Dechevrens, formerly of the Zi-Ka-Wei 
Observatory, near Shanghai, China. 

The first results of observations are contained in the Bulletin des 
observations meteorologiques , 1 (1894), pp. 30. The bulletin contains 
monthly means of the usual elements derived from four daily read¬ 
ings or from self-recording instruments. Monthly means for each hour 
of the day are given for the entire year for pressure and temperature. 
The observatory promises to take rank among the first order of ob¬ 
servatories devoted to meteorology and teriestiial magnetism.—o. L. 
FASSIG. 

Meteorological observations at Maryland Station, R. H. Miller 
and H. J. Patterson (Maryland Sta. Rpt . 1891, pp. 180,181,186).— 
Tables show the rainfall at College Park, 1889- ? 94, and normal and 
mean temperature; normal rainfall and rainfall in 1894 at College Park, 
Maryland; Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, Maryland; and Cumberland, 
Maryland; and monthly summaries of observations ou precipitation 
^and temperature at College Park. The yearly summary for College 
Park is as follows: Temperature (degrees I<\): Mean, 54.5; highest, 100 
(July 13); lowest, 11. Precipitation (inches), 33.20. 
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<r The season of 1894 Las been an abnormal one in many respects, and therefore 
unfavorable for experimental field work. Unusually warm weather during the latter 
part of March forced vegetation forward very rapidly; fruit trees coming out in full 
bloom, and winter grains making an unusual growth. Following quickly on this 
came a very severe frost, the temperature on the 28th dropping down to 16.5°. As 
a resnlt a large part of the fruit was killed, and in many sections of the State the 
wheat, which was unusually succulent and tender owing to the rapid growth it had 
made, was seriously injured by the weakening of the straw. While aifecting more 
or less the varieties seeded at the station, and causing grave apprehensions at the 
time, the results at harvest proved that only a few of the varieties had sustained seri¬ 
ous injury. The rainfall during the season when vegetation is most in need of mois¬ 
ture, from the middle of June to the middle of August, was only about one-half the 
normal for that period. As a result of this many of our crops, notably potatoes 
(both the early and tlio late crop), were very seriously injured, particularly the early 
ones, which wore killed off within a few days. This extremely dry weather during 
the summer months has been very discouraging to those who have sown crimson 
clover, especially those who made their first attempt with it the season of 1893, and 
failed owing to the severe drought of that year.” 

Meteorological report for Trinidad, 1894, J. II. Hart {Roy. hot. 
Gard. Trinidad, Rpt. 1894, pp. 17-23, chart 7).—The history of the 
meteorological service of the Island of Trinidad is briefly reviewed, and 
tables show monthly summaries of observations on air pressure, tem¬ 
perature, rainfall, and humidity at the lioyal Botanic Gardens for 1894; 
annual rainfall at the Botanic Gardens for 1802 to 1891, inclusive, and 
a record of rainfall at 105 different stations in the Island during 1894. 
A chart showing the course of hurricanes for the West Indies is added. 
The mean daily height of barometer during 18114 was 29.97 in., mean 
annual temperature 78.45° F., total rainfall 52.21 in. at the Botanic 
Gardens. The mean rainfall for the year at 03 stations m the Island 
was 08.45 in. The a\erage rainfall at the Botanic Gardens during 33 
years (I862~ , 94) was 07.5 in. 

Investigations of the influence of climate on health, M. W. Harrington 
( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau , Sanitary Climatology Circulars Xos. 2,p. 1; S,p. 1; 4 , 
pp. 7). —Directions and forms are given for the collection of vital statistics, and the 
methods to he pursued in the compilation of the data obtained is explained. 

u A publication containing the collected and compiled facts will be issued monthly. 
This publication will comprise, in the shapo of tallies, charts, and diagrams, the 
chief meteorologic factois as observed and recoidod b> the officials of the Weather 
Bureau, and the statistics of mortality and morbidity as leported by the various 
public health officials and l>y individual physicians; also brief statements of the 
general sanitary conditions of the different localities, especially as they may liavo 
been influenced by the weather.” 

Weather observations and predictions (Mature, 52 ( 1895), No. 1335,pp. 98-100 ).— 
Review of two books, one by Thomas Russell and the other by H. C. Russell. 

Five days 1 storms in Bohemia, May 20-25, 1895, C. V. Zknguk (Compt. It end., 
120 (1895), No. 23, pp. 1299-1301). 

The moon, T. (Iwyn Elger ( London: George Philys <f Son, 1895, pp. 274). 

Meteorological observations at Camden, Arkansas, 1894, C. L. Newman 
(Arkansas Sta. Bui. 34, p. 128). —M&ntlily and annual summaries of observations on 
temperature, precipitation, and cloudiness during 11 months (February to Decem¬ 
ber). The highest temperature recorded was 103° F. (July 1 to 4), the lowest 8° 
(Dee. 28,29). 
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Meteorological observations at Massachusetts Hatch Station, F. L. Warren 

( Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Met But 76, pp. 4).—A summary of observations during 
April, 1895, at the meteorological observatory of the station. The mean tempera¬ 
ture for the mouth was one degree above the normal. The season was backward 
on account of excessive rainfall (5.50 in.), which was in. above normal and tho 
greatest observed at Amherst since 1857. 

Meteorological summary for North Carolina, March, 1895, H. B. Battle, C. 

F. von Herrmann, and U. Nunn ( North Carolina Sta. Weather Service Bui . 66, pp. 85-49, 
maps 2). —The usual summaries of observations by flic State Weather Service cooper¬ 
ating with the Weather Bureau of this Department. 

Rainfall at Wichita Falls and McKinney, Texas, during 1894 ( Texas Sta . Bui. 
84, p. 561). —Summaries of rainfall during 9 months (April to December). 

Monthly Weather Review ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau, Monthly Weather 
Review, 2% ( JS91 ), No. 12, pp. 467-588, charts 7). —In addition to the usual summaries 
of observations this number contains notes by the editor on temperature of water of 
Sebago Lake, Maine; the storm at Ponta Delgudu, December 8, 1894; observations 
at Honolulu, Hawaii; meteorology in the schools; origin of storms; and on various 
local weather phenomena. 


SOILS. 

Disintegration of the granitic rocks of the District of Columbia, 

(1. P. Merrill (Bill. (JeoL Soc. A merica, 0, pp. <>21-832, pi. 1 ).—This 
article includes description of locality, bulk analyses, analyses of ma¬ 
terial separated by solvents, analyses of material mechanically sepa¬ 
rated, conditions affecting the results, analyses of material from other 
localities, time limit of disintegration, and causes of disintegration. 

The investigations of the author indicate that “the chief alteration 
in the conversion of the barren rock into arable soil is physical, 
attended probably with a partial change in the mode of combination of 
the various elements;” that the disintegration, extending in some 
cases to a depth of 50 or more feet, is almost wholly post-Cretaceous; 
and that hydration seems to be the most pronounced and most nearly 
universal agency of decomposition. 

The effect of bisulphid of carbon on exhausted or “ sick 1 ’ 
(fatigues) soils, 0. Obeulin (Jovr. Apr. Brat., 3!) (1833), Nos. 13, pp. 
438-10 /; 11, pp. 439-303; 13, pp. 313-340 ).—Jn the course of experi¬ 
ments carried on during 18 years under the direction of the author in 
treating the grape phylloxera with bisulphid of carbon it was observed 
that this substance had a remarkable effect in increasing the yield of 
crops. 

In the treatment of phylloxera in Alsace-Lorraine holes are made in 
the ground about the diseased vines with an iron rod to a depth of 50 
to 00 cm., from 50 to 100 ec. of bisulphid poured in, the holes carefully 
plugged, and, if necessary, the surface of the soil puddled in order to 
prevent the escape of the fumes. As a rule in vineyards thus treated 
the vines are removed and destroyed and graphs are not planted again 
for six years, but the land is used for other crops, especially allaUa. 
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In this way it has been possible to make observations on a variety of 
crops including legumes, sugar beets, and cereals grown on soil treated 
with bisulphid of carbon as compared with those grown on untreated 
soil. 

It was observed that oats on soil thus treated were decidedly supe¬ 
rior to those on untreated soils, the conditions being such that the 
result could only be attributed to the effect of the bisulphid. 

It was further observed that soil made “sick” by continuous culture 
of the same crop was restored to productiveness by the use of bisulphid. 
After 0 years’ continuous culture alfalfa failed on soil not treated with 
bisulphid, while parallel plats to which it had been applied produced a 
vigorous growth, the growth being especially rank over the spots where 
the bisulphid was applied. Similar results were obtained with hairy 
vetch and beans. With crimson clover on treated and untreated soil 
little difference was observed in the early stages of growth, but later 
during the winter the clover on the treated plat was much more thrifty 
than that on the untreated plat. 

Just what the action of the bisulphid is in the soil is not clear from 
present knowledge. Does it destroy all soil parasites alike or only 
certain classes? Is its effect due to chemical action in the soil? Will 
the beneficial effect observed the first year continue during succeeding 
years? Is the cure of “sickness” in case of legumes, for instance, due 
to the destruction of the excess of organisms in the soil, and is it a 
permanent cure, or will the treatment have to be repeated each year? 
Tf, as suggested, “sickness” is due to an excess of organisms in the 
soil, is not soil inoculation for legumes of doubtful value? These are 
interesting questions which demand farther study. 

A bacteriological examination of the wells in the vicinity of Berne, A. 

Seiler ( Inaug. Dm. Ik me, JS94, pp. 45; abs. in (\nthl. liakt. und Par . Med., 17 
(ISM), No. IS and 19, pp. (>!.'-(, 14). 

The influence of the temperature of the soil on the moisture content of the 
upper layers of the soil, W. Wi isk ( M undiner Jorutt. llejte, 5, pi>. 81-91; abs. in 
Porsch. (D‘b. agr. Pity*., 18 (/v/y 7), No. 1 and J, pp. 99, 100). 

The loss of nitric nitrogen through drainage water (Prog. Agr. et fti., 17 

(. 1895), No. 17, p. V>1). 

Researches on the drainage waters of cultivated soils, P. V. Dkh^rain (Ann. 
Agron., til (ISM), No. 5, pp. 193-107).— Soo abstract E. S. R., (5, p. ‘J77. 

Researches on assimilable nitrogen and its transformation in the soil, Pag- 
Noun (Ann. Agron., ill (1895), No. 5, pp. 207-225 ).—See abstract E. S. R., 6, p. 118. 

Phosphoric acid in moor soils (luhling’s landw. Ztg., 44 (1S95), No. 10, pp. 819 , 
820). 

On the accumulation in the soil of the copper compounds employed in com¬ 
bating fungus diseases of plants, A. Girard (Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 (1S95), No. 23, pp. 
815-817). 

examination of soils, F. W. Morse ( New Hampshire Sta. Rpt. 1893,pp. 181,182). — 
Chemical analyses of 3 samples of surface soil and 2 of subsoil from the experi¬ 
mental field of the Btation are reported. 

1682—No. 2-3 
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FERTILIZERS. 

Leguminous plants for green manuring, Schultz-Ltjpitz ( Abs. in 
Deaf, landtr, Preuse, 22 { 1895 ), No, 27, pp. 252 - 255 , figs, 7 ),—In study¬ 
ing the root growth of leguminous plants the author found no constant 
relation between the length of root and of stem. In a dry season when 
naturally the top growth was not great the roots penetrated deep, those 
of lupine extending 5 ft. down. In a wet season they did not reach so 
deep, but root tubercles were more abundant. 

Potatoes when grown the year after lupines sent their roots to a 
much greater depth than when the preceding crop was wheat. After 
lupines the potato roots followed the course of the decayed lupine roots 
and thus penetrated a hard stratum of soil, through which they were 
not able to pass, on the area where no lupines had been grown. The 
depth to which potato roots penetrated was, after wheat, 16 to 18 in., 
after lupines, IS in. The yield was much greater on the field where the 
roots went deep enough to reach the moist strata of the soil. 

For potatoes green manuring with lupines was found to be much 
more profitable than the application of stable manure. Lupines proved 
highly satisfactory as a green manure for rye. 

On the light soils of Lupitz blue lupine proved deeper rooted than 
the white and yellow kinds and in general appeared to be more satis¬ 
factory ior green manuring. 

The world’s consumption of fertilizers—-sulphate of ammonia, 

MAiziijRES {1? Engrain, JO {1895), No. 17, pp, Hl7,Hi8), — The production 
of sulphate of ammonia in different countries in 18113 is given as follows: 


Production of sulphate of ammonia . 


England. 

C!erinaii,\, Austna, and Kuhsui 

Fiance . 

Belgium and Holland. 

America. 

Other conn files.. 

Total. 


Tons 
151,000 
07,000 
20,000 
20, 000 
15,000 
8,000 


290.000 


Tlie production in England in 1892was 157,000 tons. Of this 112,000 
tons came from gas works, 12.000 tons from furnaces, 28,000 tons from 
schists, and 5,000 tons from coke ovens. 

The world’s consumption of fertilizers—blood, meat, horn, and 
leather, MAmkiiES {IP Nngrak, 10 (7S.95), No. 10,pp. 371 , 372 ).—'The 
production of these materials at the present time is estimated to be as 
follows: 
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Production of blood , meat } horn, and leather. 



Blood and 
moat. 

Horn and 
leather. 


Tons. 

8,000 

а, ooo 

; 7, ooo 

б, 000 
3,000 
18,000 

fl, ooo 

Tons. 
8,500 
4, 000 
8,000 
0,000 


i'njplaml...... 

Germany................ .... 


A merioii. 

Other countries. 

8, 000 
10, 000 

Total. 

51,000 

44,500 



The world’s consumption of fertilizers—guano, MaiziJires 
(V Engrain, 10 ( 1895 ), No. 19, jpp. 4.13,4 id ).—Tlie following are given as 
the amounts of guano imported into Europe, 1889-94: 


Guano imported into Europe , ISM-91. 



1889. 

1890 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

, 

England.... 

Tons. 
14,000 
2, 000 

Tons 
15, 000 

1,000 

Tons 

8, 000 

2 000 
1,000 
5,000 j 
13, 000 

Tons 
14, 000 

Tons 

10, 000 

Tons. 
10,000 
2, 000 


J ooo 

3, 000 
3, 000 
21,000 



France.i 

Belgium . 

Holland. 

4. 000 
20, 000 

9,000 

1,000 i 
18,000 | 

2, 000 
20,000 

Germain. 

Spain, Canary and ■Mediterranean inlands, etc. 

7,000 

; 2,000 

7,6(10* 
12,000 

"a, o6o‘| 

3,000 ! 

4 000 1 

1 8,000 | 

i:i,uoo 

'iotftl. 

i 50,000 

: 

j 05,000 

| 35,000 j 

27,000 

| 37 000 j 

53,000 


Tennessee phosphate rocks, J. M. Safford (Tennessee Bureau of 
Ayr. Rpt. 1393-91, pp . 211-221, fig. 1 ).—This article contains a some¬ 
what popular account of the composition, characteristics, and geologi¬ 
cal relations of the Tennessee phosphates in general, with a more 
technical discussion of the origin of material and other theoretical con¬ 
siderations by the State geologist, and a note on the white phosphates 
of Tennessee by G. YV. Hayes, of the United States Geological Survey. 

The phosphate rocks of Tennessee are closely associated with a per¬ 
sistent, approximately horizontal formation, the Black Shale or Black 
Slate. There are two chief beds of phosphate, one immediately above 
the shale, the other immediately below it. 

“The phosphate, beds are, geologically, a thousand feet below the lowest of the 
coal beds. This shows that Tennessee phosphates are very different in age from the 
beds of South Carolina and Florida. The latter are far younger than the coal, and 
are, indeed, among the latest, of geological formations. 

“The rocks of the limestone floor are, in the language of geologists, of Silurian 
age. The formations above the Block Shale group are sub-Carboniferous; or, in later 
language, Mississippian. Sandwiched between these, or say, between the limestone 
floor and the Harpeth Shale, lie, in comparatively thin layers, the four members of 
tlie Black Shale Group.” 

These, commencing with the lowest, are sandstone, main phosphate 
bed, Black Shale, and kidney phosphate. 
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“ The main phosphate lias a wide distribution. In all the counties west of the 
meridian of Nashville, and between that and the Tennessee River, the rock, in it* 
proper geological horizon, is to be found. It even extends beyond tho river into 
Decatur and Renton counties. It lies, as we have soon, below tho Black 8halo, 
and everywhere, in tho region indicated, goes with it. . . . Rut it must not ho 
understood that it has practical importance in all this wide territory; not by any 
means. As a rule, it is generally too thin ortoo sandy or limey to be of value. The 
best of it, the thickest and purest, is found in a comparatively limited area or belt 
of country lying chiefly in Lewis and Hickman counties.” 

Good workable phosphate is found throughout Swan Greek Valley in 
these counties, and here the most active mining operations are carried 

on. 

“Tho rock ranges from 6 to 40 in. in thickness and contains from 60 to 75 per cent 
of phosphate. . . . Tho length of tho Swan Preck bolt holding phosphate is 20 miles; 
say its width is 3 miles, then we have an area of 60 square miles. Suppose but 
one-third of the phosphate of this area to be available, with these liberal limita¬ 
tions, our belt gives us more than 123,000,000 tons.*' 

“[The phosphate of this hod] is sometimes dark-colored and line-graiiiod, as if it 
might be compressed gunpowder. Tins variety oxidizes on exposure, so as to form a 
yellowish crust or layer, giving the lock very much the appearance of a sandstone. 
Rut it lacks the hard grit of sandstone, and tliis leads to its icrognition. 

“Then again it is light-coloied, or gray, and made up chiefly of small seed-like or 
grain-]ike bodies, or of a multitude of minute spiral shells. Sometimes thill lasers 
are met with that ring like pot-metal when (blown down or when struck with a 
hammer. Locally it is found thoroughly disintegrated, oxidized, whitened, and 
resembling clay. The coloring matter of the darker kinds is organic, derived either 
from plants or animals, or both. Hence six h kinds oxidize and burn white, or to a 
much lighter color. Several species of the minute shells occur, and also worn teeth, 
and sometimes fragments of tish bones. . . . 

“Tho bed of Kidney Phosphate, thick, thin or in traces, is well nigh universally 
found in its place above tho Rlaeh Shale. It is a stiatum of roundish, solid, plios- 
pliatic concretions, from the size of marbles to masses as largo as out’s head, or to 
flatfish, cake-iikc, kidney-like, gourd-like forms of larger size. At certain localities 
they arc to be seen, with a little sluilo, tightly packed together, as if so many cannon 
balls, in a layer 8 to 12 in., or exceptionally IS in., in thickness; or else loosely dis¬ 
posed and embedded in greenish shale. The latter is itself more or less phosphatic, 
and is quite generally found in association w ith tho halls. . . . 

“When long exposed the kidneys weather externally to a grayish or whitish coat. 
When broken they show a brownish gray coloi, with a center, often of open, gran¬ 
ular structure, somewhat oolitic. Thev contain from 60 to 65 per cent of calcium 
phosphate, and > iold an approved fertilizer. When the balls and the lower phos¬ 
phate are separated by only a lew inc hes or a foot of Black Whale they may ho mined 
together, making it profitable, where the mining of one alone would not bo.” 

The theoretical considerations are presented which load to the con¬ 
clusion that these deposits have been derived from the remains of fish 
and other marine animals deposited during the Devonian age. 

Two varieties of white phosphate (1) breccia phosphate and (2) white 
bedded phosphate ‘‘resembling more or less closely the Florida rock” 
have been found in Perry County, but their content of phosphate of 
liuie (27 to 33 per cent) is too low for them to be of much commercial 
importance. 
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The marls and phosphates of North Carolina, F. B. Carpenter 
(North Carolina St a. Huh 110, pp. 455-504 y map 1). —A summary of 
information on the location and extent of the marl and phosphate 
deposits of North Carolina and tables of analyses of many hundred 
samples compiled from the station records, with a description of the 
geological features of the formations, and notes on distribution, 
varieties, and uses, including a chapter on the manufacture of super¬ 
phosphates. 

“ Of North Carolina’s minora 1 resources there is none which is of so much interest 
to the agricultural community as her beds of marls and phosphates. These deposits 
are distributed throughout the eastern portion of the State, and belong to one of the 
largest formations of the kind in the world The poLlions of the Cenozoic and 
Mesozoic eras, which include these deposits, may broadly be said to extend along the 
coast ol’the Atlant ic Ocean and tlie Oulf of Mexico from New',leisey to Texas. While 
the marls are not as rich in some fertili/iug iugiedieuts as the famous green sand 
marls of New Jersey, ami the deposits of phosphates thus Jar discovered are less 
valuable than those of South Carolina, the supply is \er\ extensive, and if pioperly 
utilized will piovc of material value to the tunning community, especially in the 
east (i'll portion of the State. These deposits of phosphates and mails are in many 
eases so closely connected that there is seen a great \ariety of material, ranging 
from a nearly pure carbonate of lime containing a trace of phosphate to that of a, 
high-grade phosphate with onl> a small content of carbonate of lime. In addition 
to phospate of lime and eai bonate of lime, the green s.md \ nineties contain an appre¬ 
ciable percentage of potash. The value of all the ditlerenl deposits is largely a fleeted 
by the varying percentages of sand or other worthless mateiinl which they may 
contain. . . . 

“Coprolites have been know n for main f \ears to occur in the marl deposits of the 
East and in the Triassic regions in Rockingham. Stokes, Chatham, and Moore coun¬ 
ties, hut it was not known that phosphates existed in soffit lent quantities to he of 
agricultural \ aluenntil the deposits at Castle Ha\ne were (Iihcon eied in 1 SKI through 
the means of this station. , . . Since that }car the station lias assisted landowners 
who were interested in the dc\elopmonl of these natural resources upon their 
property. . . . 

“The most important phosphate deposits in North Carolina thus far investigated 
lie in a bell 13 to 20 miles wide, extending from the South Carolina lino northeast¬ 
ward with a trend of the coast to the Nouse Kiser. It runs through the conn ties of 
Columbus, lllndcn, Sampson, Ihiplin, and includes a small part of Render, Lenoir, 
Jones, and Onslow. A conglomerate ot phosphatic nodules and marl, less rich in 
phosphate than the preceding, lies just below' this and extends southwaid through 
Ponder and New l!ano\or counties nearly to the coast. 

“ For homo consumption tlio North Carolina phosphates are beginning to be con¬ 
siderably used and might be more extensh ely utili/ed. especially in the vicinity of the 
deposits, . . . 

“For convenience the products of these deposits can be divided into two classes, 
those which contain sufficient phosphoric acid for the profitable manufacture of acid 
phosphate for commercial use, and tbe low er grades, which can only ho profitably 
used in the vicinity of the production. The mannfactuie of North Carolina acid 
phosphate is now being carried on to a considerable extent compared with former 
years. It has been found that an article containing from 10 to 13 per cent available 
phosphoric acid can be made at comparatively small cost. While tlio rock is not 
(inite as high grade as that from South Carolina, it grinds readily and takes about 
one-third less acid, thus reducing the cost of manufacture, at the same time retaining 
a good percentage of phosphoric acid. • • • 
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“The lower grades of rock and the marls containing phosphoric acid, while they 
can not l>e profitably used iu the manufacture of acid phosphate, will prove valuable 
for homo use. The small cost at which they can be procured will doubtless make it 
profitable to ship them a considerable distance.” 

The action of lime and magnesia on the solnble phosphoric 
acid of the soil, C. Soiireiiier (Rev. Agron. Louvain , 4 (1895), JVo. 7, 
pp. 66-69 ).—Two complete fertilizers, one containing dicalcium phos¬ 
phate mixed with sulphate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, and the 
other phosphate of soda with carbonates of lime and magnesia, were 
compared in experiments with oats and turnips on sandy, humus, and 
loam soils. The fertilizers were applied to the oats, which were followed 
by the turnips without further addition of fertilizers. 

In every case the yield was much lower with the second fertilizer, the 
difference being particularly marked in case of turnips. This result 
was apparently due to the action of the carbonates of lime and mag¬ 
nesia in rendering the phosphoric acid of the phosphate of soda insol¬ 
uble. The differences were more marked in case of the turnips because 
the retrograde action had become more complete. 

The results of experiments on the humus soil confirmed the conclusions 
drawn by tiie author from previous experiments 1 that the phosphoric acid 
combined with the humus of moor soils which is readily soluble in alka¬ 
line ammonium citrate is almost useless for vegetation. Under certain 
circumstances, therefore, humus exerts on assimilable phosphoric acid 
an influence analogous to carbonate of lime. 

The assimilation of the plant food of soils by plants, <J. Konjg- 
and K IIakklhoef (Landic. Jahrb ., :>:t (1894), Ao. 6‘, pp. 1009-1030, 
plti. 3 ).—After a brief review of the work of other investigators in this 
line 2 the authors report experiments made by them with barley and 
horse beans on ti artificial soils. These soil mixtures had the following 
composition: 

Artificial noil mixtures. 


Humus (fiom sugar) . 

Iron h,\riro\nl . 

Aluminum hviliovnl - 

H\(Irate oi silica . 

Clay. 

(X stroll to ... 0.5 i 
Zoolito< Doammo ... 0 8> 
( lion land it 0.7) 


1. 

2. 

Per cent , 

Per cent. 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

() 7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

10.0 

10.0 

2.0 



The absorptive power of these mixtures was tested by 2 methods 
with solutions of chlorid and nitrate of calcium, sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of magnesia, chlorid of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and super¬ 
phosphate, each in 2 different degrees of concentration. In general 
from one-seventh to one-fourth of the lime, zero to one-third of the 

1 Monographic agricole <les terrains des Linbourg, 1893, part 1. 

8 A notable omission in this review is the work of Dyer ?n Rotha ms ted soils 
(E. B. R.,5, p. 1013). 
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magnesia, one-fifth to one-half of the potash, and only traces of soda 
and sulphuric acid were absorbed, while phosphoric acid was com¬ 
pletely retained. The addition of zeolite increased the amounts, espe¬ 
cially of lime, magnesia, and potash absorbed, practically the same 
amounts being* absorbed from the two solutions. 

For the experiments with barley, glazed earthernware pots holding 
about 6 kg. were filled to a height of 8 cm. with sand (about 2 kg.) then 
to a height of 21.5 cm. with the soil mixtures (4 kg.). Six series of pots 
with each mixture were prepared, 1 series in each case receiving no 
fertilizer, while 5 were fertilized as shown in the following table: 

Fertilizers used in pot experiments with barley . 



t. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 


Per cent. 

Percent 

Pi r cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Plant fowl in soluble form... 

100 : 

50 

25 

10 


Plant food in insoluble toim. 

50 

75 

00 

100 


(»rd in ft 

drums 

d Hints 

diams. 

drams. 


7 5o0 

3 750 

1 875 

0. 750 


Potash as mthoehme.. .' 

12 000 

18 000 

21 000 
0.700 

24 000 

Phosphoric m id as double supei phosphate. 

7 ooo 

3. *100 

1 000 

Phosphoric acid us ground South Caiolmaroi k... 

0. 070 

9 120 

10.050 

12.140 

Nitiogen as calcium nitrale... 

0 5(10 

3 280 

1 010 

0 G50 


Nitiogen as horn meal . 

4. 000 

o ooo 

7 200 

8.000 

Lime as calcium ml rate. 

0. 500 

3 280 

1 010 

0 050 

Lime as cult into < .irhonate. 

Magnesium sulphate. 

2 000 

0 000 

3. t*0() 

4.000 

r%;- 

1 008 

J 008 

1.00s 

1.008 

Cldoiid ot sodium . 

0.2.14 

0 2,U 

0.2*34 

0.234 

0.234 


The moisture was kept at 00 per cent of that required for complete 
saturation in pots filled with mixture 1, and 75 per cent in those filled 
with mixture 2. 

The growtli of barley was very poor on the check pots receiving no 
fertilizer, showing that the soil mixture contained little food assimilable 
by this plant. It was slightly better, however, on mixture 1 than on 
mixture 2, due probably to the fact that the former had been mixed 
about 0 months before the beginning of the experiment and had weath¬ 
ered to some extent, while the latter was mixed just prior to use in the 
experiments. 

Although the results in the different series were somewhat irregular 
on account of the unfavorable physical properties of the soil they agree 
in general in showing that the yields increased with the increase of 
soluble fertilizing constituents present. 

From analyses of the crop the following table is calculated, showing 
the extent to which the leading fertilizing constituents in the soluble 
and insoluble forms were assimilated: 


Amounts of soluble and insoluble fertilizing constituents absorbed by barley . 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Per cent. 
154.04 
14 00 
47. 80 
29.91 

5. 

Nitrogen. 

Per cent. 
29. 08 
4.42 
12. 45 
7.09 

Per cent. 
57. 18 

4 23 
17.16 
10. 55 

Per cent. 
81.57 
8.30 
HI 85 
18.55 

Per ei nt. 
7.84-15.39 
0.20- 1.00 
0.80- 2.87 
0.94- 2.30 

Phosphoric acid. 

Potash. 

Lime........ 
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It appears that only a comparatively small percentage of the soluble 
lime and phosphoric acid was absorbed, w r hile much larger amounts 
of potash and nitrogen (especially the latter) were utilized. It will be 
seen also that only small amounts of the insoluble constituents were 
assimilated. 

The experiments with horse beans were conducted on the same soil 
mixtures 2 years later. To prevent packing, more sand was used in the 
bottoms of the pots and 200 gm. more of clay was added to the soil in 
each pot. 

At the beginning of the experiment the pots were saturated with a 
solution which furnished to each 0.105 gm. calcium oxid, 0.019 gm. 
magnesium oxid, 0.0010 gm. potassium oxid, and 0.0700 gm. nitric 
acid. No further fertilizing was necessary. 

In these experiments the yield of beans seemed to increase as the 
proportion of soluble fertilizing constituents decreased, indicating that 
the form of plant food in the soil is not of so much importance to legu¬ 
minous plants as it is to cereals, and that the former can readily utilize 
plant food not available to the latter. 

From the yields and analyses of the crops tlie following table is cal¬ 
culated, showing the fertilizing constituents in soluble and insoluble 
forms applied and the amounts assimilated both by barley and beans 
with (a) soil mixture 1 and (b) soil mixture 2: 


Fertilizing constituents applied to the soils and assimilated by bavin / and horse beans. 



1 


2 

• 

3 

| 

4. | 

5. 



(a). 

<*>• 

(a). | 

(b) 

(a). 


(a), i 

("). 1 

<«). 


Nitrogen added— 

dm. 

dm 

1 

dm. \ 

\ 

| din. 

dm. 

dm ' 

dm 

dm 

1 dm. 

din. 

In soluble form. 
In insoluble form 

1 1200 

1.1200 

0 5600 
0. 5000 

0.5600 

0 5000 

0 2800 

0 8 400 

0 2800 
0. 8400 1 

1 

0.1120 

1 0080 

0. 1120 

1 0OKO 

1.1200 

1*. J200 

Nitrogen lemot od— 
.By barley. 


. 

«. 3539 

0 3109 

0.2020 

0 2141 

0 1832 

0 2735 

0.1588 

0.1875 

0.1714 

0.1878 

Jiv bonus. 

0.1725 

0. 3287 

0.1442 

0 3015 

0.2892 

0.4048 

0.3350 | 

0.2525 

0 2158 

0.2894 

Phosphoric arid 
added— 











In soluble form.. 

3.0000 

3.0000 

1 5000 

1.5000 

0 7500 

0 7500 

0 3000 

0.3000 

I 


In insoluble form 

1.5000 

1 5000 

2.2500 

2.2500 

2.7000 

2.7006 

3.0000 

3.0000 

Phosphoric arid 
removed— 





| 






l!y barley. 

0. H12 

0 1340 

0. 0583 

0 0620 

0.0549 

0 0654 

0 0401 

0 0475 

0.0301 

0.0065 

By beans. 

0. 0475 

0.0533 

0. 0.107 

0 0468 

0. 0648 

0.0097 

0 0621 

0. 0495 

0.0402 

0.0487 

Potash added - 

1 










In soluble form.. 
In insoluble form 
Potash removed— 

4.0000 

4.0000 

i 

2. 0000 
2. 0000 

2.0000 
2. 0000 

1 0000 

3 0000 

1.0000 

3 0000 

0.4000 
3.6000 j 

0.4000 
| 3.6000 

4.0000 

4.0000 

By barley. 

0 004H 

0. 3908 1 

0.3184 

0. 3677 

0. 3208 

0.3162 

0 1816 

0. 2007 

0.1146 

0.0120 

By beans. 

0 2740 

0. 3510 

0.1755 

0. 2711 

0.1516 

0 1969 

! 0.1237 

0.1576 

0.1161 

0.1127 

Lime added— 











In soluble 1mm.. 
In insoluble form 

2.2400 

2.2400 

1 1200 

1 1200 

1.1200 

1.1200 

0 5600 
1.CH00 

0. 5600 
l 6800 

0.2240 
2.0CC0 

0.2240 
2.0160 

2.2400 

2.2400 

Lime removed— 








By barley. 

0.1519 

0.1656 

0.1073 

0.1290 

0. 0836 

0.1241 

0.0653 

0.0687 

0.0529 

0.0212 

By beans. 

0.1667 

0.2084 

0.1638 

0.1823 

0. 2374 

0.2385 

0.2746 

0.2343 

j 

0.2180 

0.2346 


It appears from the above results that leguminous plants (horse 
beans) do not make the same demands either upon the nitrogen or the 
other fertilizing constituents as cereals (barley), and that with like 
amounts of the other essential constituents lime influences the growth 
of leguminous plants more than potash. 
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The yield of beans depends upon the amount of combined nitrogen 
present in the soil, although this does not preclude the assimilation of 
a certain amount of the free nitrogen of the air by this plant. 

Experiments with manures and. artificial fertilizers, G. H. 
Whitoiikr {New Hampshire Sta. Bui 21 , pp . Hi , pis . i).—This is princi¬ 
pally a summary of results obtained while the station was located at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, and published in Bulletins (J ( b). 8. It., 1, p. 
127), 10 (E. H. It., 2, p. 412), and 12 (15. 8. It., 2, p. 734), with the addition 
of data secured at Durham. 

Subjects reported on are spring and fall applications of barnyard 
manure; how to apply manure; how much manure louse; substitutes 
for barnyard manure; relative efficiency of chemicals and barnyard 
manure; comparison of manufactured fertilizers, chemicals, and ashes; 
and directions for mixing and using fertilizers. 

From the results of all experiments the following conclusions are 
drawn: 

“Manure applied in the fall to tin* (surface, either of plowed or gratis laud, will, 
by the action of frost and rain, become mo thoroughly pulveri/ed and distributed 
through the soil that it acts more quickly, and is in better condition for plants to 
assimilate, than the same manure would he if applied in the spring. 

“The loss from o\aporutiou and drainage (unless the surface is very steep) will 
probably bo much less than the loss resulting from fermentation if the manure is 
allowed to accumulate m eellais or the washing if left in open yards. 

“ On most soils and for most crops surface application is better than plowing in, 
and especially if manure is applied in the fall, hut hi any case, except for manure 
that is so coarse that it nn not he mixed with the soil liy culti\ation, it is a safe rule 
to keep the manure as near the surface as possible and to have it as tlioioughly 
mixed with the seed bed as can ho done. This canies with it tin* necessity of using 
only such bedding and absorbents as are of themsehes tine or easily pulverized, 

“For our common lield crops—corn, oats, rye, hat lev, potatoes, etc.—it is not 
prolitalde to use more than fiom 15 to 20 cart loads (5 to 7 cords) of manure per acre, 

“On an average, on New Hampshire soils and with general crops, $1 invest! d in 
the best prepared fertilizers has given an increase of eiop \ allied at $2.21, while $1 
invested in the chemicals (dissolved boneblaek, miniate of potash, and sulphate of 
ammonia) has given an increase valued at $3.50, a difference of $1.22 in favor of, and 
due entirely to, the substitution of chemicals for prepaied fertilizers at equal cost. 

“This difference is due chiefly to the wrong propoitions of plant food in the pre¬ 
pared fertilizers, and more to the deficiency of potash than an,> other cause. 


Prepared fertilizer used gave— Percent. 

Phosphoric acid. 12.0 

Potash. 8. 0 

Nitrogen. 3.0 

While the chemicals that gave the best results contained— 

Phosphoric acid. K. 0 

Potash. 14.6 

Nitrogen. 2.4 


“Chemicals properly mixed and need can anddoghe as good returns as barn¬ 
yard manure, and oftentimes better, and this in a 6 years’ rotation. 

“ Leached ashes ga\e better results per dollar invested than whole ashes .''* 

Researches on the potash and phosphoric acid required by 
cultivated plants, Smets and Schreiber (Rev. Ay von. Louvain, 4 
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(1895), No. 1, pp. 78, 79 ).—As a result of 207 pot experiments the rela¬ 
tive requirements of different plants for potash and phosphoric acid 
are stated to be as follows: 


For potash. 


Oats (native). 18 

Oats (Flanders). 211 

Potatoes. 37 

Spring wheat. 43 

Flax. 56 

Mustard. 70 

Turnips. 80 


For phosphoric acid • 


Lupines. 27 

Potatoes. 50 

Mustard. 53 

Spring wheat. 60 

Oats (native). 64 

Flax. 66 

Oats (Flanders). 73 

Turnips. 85 


Pot experiments with phosphates, F. W. Morse (New Ramp- 
shire St a. Rpt. 1893, pp. 143-U9). 

Synopsis. —Tests of neutral and alkaline ammonium citrate solutions and pot experi¬ 
ments with “redondite” (a phosphate of iron and alumina), a concentrated 
phosphate prepared from the “mlondito,” dissolved boneldack, ground bone, 
and basic slog on rye during 2 years (no additional fertilizers being applied 
the second year) aro reported, which show that the concentrated phosphate 
compared favorably with the ground hone and basic Nlag, and that neutral 
ammonium citrate gave uniform results with the hone, Nlag, and concentrated 
phosphate. 

Experiments to compare the fertilizing effects of “rertomlite” (a 
nearly pure phosphate of iron and alumina from the Island of Redonda), 
a concentrated phosphate prepared from the “redomlite,” dissolved 
boneblack, ground bone, and basic slag, and incidentally to test “the 
relative merits of neutral and alkaline solutions of ammonium citrate 
as solvents of reverted phosphates,” were conducted as follows: 

“Some pots made of sheet zinc were procured, which were in. in diameter and 
9 in. deep. A hole was made in the side of a pot near the bottom; screened pebbles 
were put in to the depth of an inch; and a glass tube long enough to reach to the top 
was placed on the pebbles. This arrangement insured thorough drainage and cir¬ 
culation of air. Fine sand was selected for soil, and was moistened before it was 
put into the pots to prevent its packing too closely. As the sand uas put into a pot, 
the fertilizing materials were added a little at a time, and a nearly uniform distri¬ 
bution of plant food secured. Spring rye was chosen as the most suitable plant 
with which to experiment. . . . 

“The percentage ol total phosphoric acid in each material, together with tbo per¬ 
centages soluble in neutral andalkalino citrate solutions, were determined. . . . 

“The pots wero arranged in duplicate series of 9 pots each. To each pot was 
added 1 gin. of muriate of potash and 0.75 gm. of nitrate of soda, while the quantities 
of the different phosphates were varied. . . . 

“The tirst 6 pots of each am ies were used for comparing equal quantities [3.25 gm.] 
of the phosphates with each other and with the phosphate naturally present in the 
sand. In the seventh and eighth pots the quantity of concentrated phosphate was 
reduced [to 1.25 gm.] and its action when alone compared with its action when 
mixed with a little soluble phosphate [0.75 gm.]. . . , 

“Two crops were raised without changing the soil in the pots, one in 1891 and the 
other in 1892 ” [without further addition of fertilizers]. 
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The following table shows average weights of straw and grain per 
plant in each series for the 2 years: 

Yield of rye in experiments ivith different phosphates. 


Ko 

of 


Weight of grain 

Weight of straw 

Kind of phosphate. 

per plant. 

per plant. 

pot. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1 

None. 

Gin. 

0 . 0508 

Gm. 

0 05112 
. 0891) 

Gm. 

0.1616 
. 2615 

Gm. 

0.2144 
.2244 

2 

Dissolved boneblack. 

.11111 

3 

Ground bone... 

.0750 

.0794 

. ‘2208 

.2624 

4 

Concentrated phosphate. 

. 0077 

. 0549 

. 22.18 

.1914 

5 

Basic slag. 

.0711 

. 05*10 

. 19*14 

. 2382 

0 

Bedondite. 

. 1047 

. 01‘27 

. 2296 

. 1725 
.2)90 

7 

Concentrated phosphate. 

. 1050 

0757 

. 2520 

8 

Concentrated phosphate, dissolved boneblack . 

. 1100 

0727 

. 1854 

.2232 

9 

Dissolved boueblae k. 

.l5o:t 

.o«:ii 

.3087 

. 2360 


“By inHpceting the above table, it is seen that the pot containing bone increased 
its yield per plant, both of grain and straw, in Iho second year, which was also the 
case with the pot containing no phosphide. The slag increased the average weight 
of straw, while the grain was slightly decreased. The mixed phosphates in pot 8 
also increased the straw, but the grain was decreased more than one-half. The larg¬ 
est decrease in both grain and straw is scon in the case of the dissolved boneblackin 
pot 9, which showN it to have been exhausted in the first year. The mixing of dis¬ 
solved boneblack with the concentrated iron and aluminum phosphate: was disad¬ 
vantageous, Bince either did hotter when used alone, if both years’ crops are reckoned 
together. . . . 

“lu conclusion, the results of the 2 years show that the concentrated iron and 
aluminum phosphate compared favorably with the ground hone and basic slag, and 
that the neutral ammonium citrate solution gave uniform results with the 3 forms 
of reverted phosphates. The natural phosphate, redondite, behaved unlike the 
concentrated phosphate produced from it, whether computed by its neutral or its 
alkaline available acid." 

Further experiments in this line on a variety of soils are to be made. 

Analyses and valuation of fertilizers [Connecticut State Sta. But. 
120, pp. 1-1 i), —A schedule of trade values with notes on valuation of 
fertilizing ingredients for 1805, and analyses with comments on the 
character of the product of 4.1 samples of fertilizing materials, includ¬ 
ing nitrate of soda, dried fish, dried blood, cotton seed meal, super¬ 
phosphates, kainifc, muriate of potash, wood ashes, and cotton -hull ashes. 

“So-called ‘available phosphoric acid’ (/.<*.,soluble and reverted taken together) 
costs at present 2^ to 3 cts. less per pound in ‘dissolved rock phosphate’ than in 
‘dissolved boueblack.’ . . . 

“Muriate of pfttash is the cheapest source of potash, which, in this form, costs 
from 4£ to 4 \ cts. per pound. 

“Canada ashes are so variable and commonly so poor in quality that they can not 
serve economically as a source of potash. . . . 

“Cotton-hull ashes, this spring, have been of good quality and furnish potash for 
5$ cts. a pound on the average." 

Analyses of fertilizers and wood ashes, F. VY. Morse (Few Hamp¬ 
shire Sta. Bui. 3(1, pp. 10). — Notes on the conduct of the fertilizer control 
in New Hampshire, regulations concerning analyses of fertilizers, text 
of the State fertilizer laws, and tabulated analyses of 54 samples of 
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fertilizers sold in New Hampshire in 1894, and of 6 samples of wood 
ashes: 

“ During the past year there have been reported 161 analyses of wood ashes by the 
New England experiment stations. By scanning and arranging these results some 
knowledge of the general quality of ashes used by our farmers may be obtained. 
The various figures have been grouped wilhin different limits, in order to find ont 
the most common composition rather than the average. The grouping of* results is 
as follows: 

“Twenty-three samples under 4 percent of potash; 58 between 4 and 5 percent; 
38 between 5 and 6 per cent; 23 bid ween 6 and 7 per cent; 19 over 7 per rent. 

“Out of these 161 samples it may at once l»e soon that the most common percent¬ 
ages of potash were from 4 to 5, or from 80 to 100 lbs. of potash in 1 ton of ashes. 
A largo majority of the samples contained hot ween 1 and 2 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, or from 20 to 40 lbs. in 1 ton. These figures would yield, at the station valua¬ 
tions, a valuo of between $5.20 and $7.25 for the potash and phosphoric acid most 
commonly found in 1 ton of wood unlics. 

“Among the above mentioned samples 3t were reported as 'Canada bard wood 
ashes.' These samples have been grouped b w \ tliemseh es within the same limits, as 
follows: 

“Six samplos under A per cent of potash; 15 samples between 4 and 5 per cent of 
potash; 3 samples between 5 and 6 per cent of potash; 4 samples between 6 and 7 
per cent of potash; 3 samples over 7 per cent of potash. 

“The variation in quantity of water in ashes was remarkable, ranging from less 
than 1 per cent to over 30 per cent. Seventeen samples showed over 20 per cent, or 
40011)8. of water in 1 ton. The most common amount was between 10 and 12 per 
cent, or from 200 to 210 lbs. per ton. One sample received at this station yielded 
over 500 lbs. of w ater per ton.” 

Fertilizers, commeicial and domestic, B. B. Koss (Alabama College Sta. Hal* 
63, pp. 75-104 ).— A popular bulletin designed “to furnish some practical informa¬ 
tion with regard to the methods of utilizing to the best advantage crude domestic 
manures, in conjunction with appropriate kinds and quantities of commercial fertil¬ 
izers.’' The subjects treated are stimulant manures, including lime, gypsum, and 
salt; nutritive manures, including the \arions commercial fertilizers; domestic 
manures, including barnyard manure, muck, and marl; bat manure; composts, 
and green manures. 

An improved apparatus for drying phosphates, marl, clay, sand, and other 
materials, D. W. Anj>j:kson and G. W. [’arsons (Jour. Soc. Chcm. hid., U (l ,9.9.7), 
No. 5, p. 468.) —A patented process. 

Reduction of Thomas slag, E. Meyer (ZUtchr. angew. ('hem.. 1895, No. 11 f p. 822). — 
A patented process in which it is proposed to increase the action of the alkali sili¬ 
cates on the liquid slag by mixing with the silicate a certain amount of reducing 
material, such as coke dust, pyrites, or suiphid of sodium. 

The manufacture of superphosphates, tf. Gastinh (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 11 (1895), 
No. 14, pp. 858-365). 

A study of the agricultural value of the phosphate of alumina of Grand Con¬ 
stable, A. AndOUArd ( Bui. Sta. Agron. Loire-In ferieure, J898-94, pp. 62-74).— A 
detailed account of experiments briefly reported in Compl. Itend., 120 (1895), No. 6, 
pp. 887-889 (K. 8. R., 6, p. 798). 

Comparative tests of slag and superphosphate on the same soil, G. Battan- 
CHON (Frog. Agr. et Fit.. 18 (1895), No. 19, pp. 005-507). 

Experiments with various phosphates at Borsb&ke-lez-Alost, Belgium, P. dr 
Vuyst (7tcv. Agron. Louvain, 4 (1895), No. 1, pp. 28-35). —Already noted in ULngrah, 
10 (1895), No. 20, pp. 468-470 (E. S. R., 7, p. 24). 

Refuse leather material in fertilizers, M. S. McDowell (Agl. Sot8 (1894)] 
No. 12,p. 578). 
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Federal legislation relating to the trade in fertilizers and similar materials 
in Switzerland, E. Chuard ( Chron . Agr. Cant . Vaud , 8 (1805 ), No. 11, pp. 282-287). 

The sampling of dung and the probable error in the determination of nitro¬ 
gen, W. S. Swektser ( Agl. Soi., 8 {1894), No. 72, pp. 572, 573). 

The world’s consumption of fertilizers—-oil cakes, MaziIcres {VEngrain, 10 
{1895), No. 17, pp. 359, 860). —It is stated that Franco consumed in 1894 for feeding 
and fertilizing purposes 020,000 tons of oil cake of various kinds. 

Griqualand West nitrate fields {Agl. Jour. Cape Colony , 8 {1895), No. 9, pp. 230, 

221 ). 

The Augias stall and the most profitable protection of manure, E. Hildk- 

BR4NDT (Fuhlhig’ts lattdw. Ztg., 41 {1895). No. 11, pp. 34 r >-350). 

Investigations on the foraging powers of some agricultural plants for 
phosphoric aoid, W. Balkntine {Maine St a, liul. 16, 2d nor., pp. 4). —Reprinted 
from the Annual Report of the station for 1892, p. 13 (E. 8. R., 6, p. 709). 

Experiments with manures and artificial fertilizers, G. II. Whitcher {New 
Hampshire Sta. Jipt. 1893, pp. 179-191). —A reprint of Bulletin 21 of the station 
(E. 8. It., 7, p. 107). 

A discussion of certain commercial articles, W. II. Jordan {Maine Sta. Jlnl. 19, 
2dst r., pp. 4). —This circular cautions farmers against companies and agents selling 
questionable goods in general and rails attention especially to a fertilizer put on the 
market by the Chemical Compound Fertili/er Company, otherwise Mason, Chai>in A 
Co., of Providence, Rhode Island, accompanied by “claims that can not ho justified 
by existing knowledge and at a pi ice great! t \ out of proportion to the real value of 
tlio article.” Examinations of this fertilizer by the Connect bait and Maino sta¬ 
tions indicate that it is a mixture of nitrate of soda, some crude ground phosphate, 
and probabh soda ash, worth about $20. The piice demanded for this article in 
Connecticut was $50, in Maine $55 pn toil. 

Fertilizing mateiials, F. \\. M<>um (New llampxlnre Sta. Ttpt. 1893 , pp. 132, 133, 
137).— Annl,\ses of 34 samples of fertilizing mateiials, including home-mixed ferti¬ 
lizers, wood ashes, muck, bone s< rap from knife factory, cotton waste from paper 
mills, duslings from paper nulls, silk rags, woolen rags, ground bone, dissolved 
boneblack, dried blood, beef scrap, desiccated fish, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
ammonia, and nitrato of soda. 

Commeicial fertilizeis and chemicals, R. T. Nksijit ami G. F. Payne (deorgla 
Dept. Agr. Du I. 30, pp. 30).— Notes on valuation, a table of average composition of 
the ordinary fertilizing imitcriaK and tabulated analyses of 219 samples of fertilizing 
materials, including mixed fertilizeis, cotton-seed meal, superphosphates, hone, and 
hamit. 

Inspection of fertilizers in Maine, W. 11. Jordan, J. M. Bautlf/it, and L. 11. 
Merrill (Maine Sta. liul. 18, Id scr., pp. 1A. —A brief synopsis of the requirements 
of the State fertilizer law, notes on valuation, a list of manufactuiers complying 
with the law in 1895, and tabulated analyses of 144 samples of fertilizer examined 
during 1895. 

Fertilizer inspection in New York (New York State Sta. liul. 35, pp. 36-64). —A 
schedule of trade values ol‘fertilizing materials, text of the State fertilizer laws, and 
tabulated analyses and valuations of 192 samples of fertilizers examined during the 
fall of 1891. 

Fertilizer analyses of the North Carolina fertilizer contiol, H. 13. Battle 
(North Carolina Sta. Hnl. Ill, pp. 25). —An outline of the work of the fertilizer control 
station, a digest of the State fertilizer laws, a statement of the conditions under 
which analysos of fertilizers are made for farmers, suggestions as to sampling, 
explanation of terms used in reporting analyses, notes on valuation, a schedule of 
freight rates from the soaboard to inland points, and tabulated analysos and valua¬ 
tions of 266 samples of fertilizers examined during 1894. 
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Fertiliser analyses of the North Carolina fertilizer control, H. B. Battle 

(North Carolina Sta. Special Buis. 26, pp. 18; 87,pp, 6).—A digest of the State fertilizer 
laws, explanations of terms used in reporting analyses, notes on valuation, freight 
rates from the seaboard to inland points, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 
235 samples of fertilizers examined during 1895. 

Fertilizer inspection in Vermont, J. L. Hills and B. O. White ( Vermont Sta, 
Bui, 46, pp, 1*2), —This includes statements regarding collection of samples, text of 
the State fertilizer laws, lists of licensed fertilizers sampled by the station, and 
tabulated analyses and valuations of 33 samples of Iertilizers. 

Fertilizer analyses and valuations, J. A. Myers (West Virginia Sta . Special Bui,, 
Dec., 1891 , p. 1 ).—Suggestions regarding tlie purchase of fertilizers and tabulated 
analyses and valuations of 147 samples of fertilizing materials, including mixed fer¬ 
tilizers, superphosphates, bones, kaiuit, and salt examined during 1894. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Field experiments with corn, W. C. Latxa (Indiana Sta. But. 55, 
pp. 24-41). 

Synopsis .—These experiments embrace tests of time of planting, length of period ot 
growth for corn planted at different dates, thickness of planting, depth of plow¬ 
ing, depth of cultivation, rotation, residual effects of stable manure, effect ot 
commcicial fertilize! h, vaiictj tests, and tests of implements used in cultiva¬ 
tion of com. Taking in most cases the averages tor a nnmboi ol years, the 
results fa's or planting not later than May 10, a distance ot tiom 11 to 14 in. in 
the drill, plowing at least 8 in. deep, cultivating 2 in. deep, and rotative crop¬ 
ping. There was a notable residual ette< t of stable manure m the eleventh crop 
after inanuie was applied, and a financial loss from the use of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers. Corn planted late matured in a shelter time than when planted early. 

Most of these experiments are in continuation of the work of previ¬ 
ous years reported in Bulletin 50 of the station (E. S. R., 0, p. 134). 
In 1894, as in the preceding year, the yields were low on account ol 
drought. 

Time of planting (pp. 24, 25).—The average results of planting at 
different dates were as follows: May 1, 40.97 bu. per acre; May 8 to 
11,40.39 bu.; May 15 to 16,29.82 bu.; May 21 to 22, 37.25 bu.; and 
May 28 to 30, 31.67 bu. 

Length of period of growth (pp. 25, 26).—The average results for 3 
varieties tested during 3 years were as follows: When planted May 0, 
125 days elapsed between planting and maturity; planted May 16,120 
days; May 26 to 27, 114 days; June 4 to 6, 111 days; and June 14 to 
16,104 days. Taking the average of all dates of planting for the 3 
years, the variety Purdue Yellow had a growing period of 108 days, 
Riley Favorite 113 days, and Yellow Nonesuch 116 days. 

Thiclcness of planting (p. 26).—In the dry season of 1894, as in the 
similar season of 1893, every increase in the distance between plants 
from 11 to 19J in. was followed by an increase in yield of corn. How¬ 
ever, taking the average results for 9 years distances of 11,12, and 14 in. 
between stalks afforded larger yields of grain than thinner planting. 
In both favorable and unfavorable seasons thick planting gave the 
largest yield of stover. 
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Depth of plowing (pp. 26,27).—On land plowed from 4 to 16 in. deep 
tlie average yields for 4 years varied but little as the result of different 
depths of preparation, the slight difference being in favor of a depth 
of 8 in. 

Depth of cultivation (pp. 27, 28).—The average yield of corn for 4 
years on plats cultivated 1 in. deep was 39.G0 bn. per acre, 2 in. deep 
40.07 bn., and 3 in. deep 38.73 bu. 

Rotation (pp. 28, 29).—The following table gives the yield of corn 
when grown in rotation and when cultivated continuously: 


Yield of corn per acre from rotation and successive cropping . 



1804. 

Average, 
7 years. 

Cropa grown in rotation. 

Jin ah els. 
31 28 
22 61 
10.67 

Bushels. 
32.17 
26.77 
5.40 

U i hIii t roptt only grown . 

Gam trom rotation. 



The gain from rotation in 181)4 is almost twice the average gain for 
the 7 years, showing that the difference in favor of rotation is increasing. 

Residual effect of stable manure (p. 29).—About 30 tons of stable 
manure was applied during 1883 and 1884 to land which has since 
been continuously devoted to corn culture. In every year since the 
application of the manure the manured plats have given a larger yield 
than unfertilized cheek plats, the average annual increase being 9.94 
bu. per acre, the total increase for the 12 years, 119.33 bu. In 1894 the 
difference in favor of the plat manured 11 and 12 years before was 
4.7 bu. 

Effect of fertilizers (pp. 29-31).—in Ihe dry season of 1894 an actual 
decrease in yield followed the use of complete commercial fertilizers, 
and the increase in yield when barnyard manure was used was only 
0.48 and 1.18 bu. of corn per acre. 

Varieties (pp. 31-33,30-41).—As the result of experiments at the 
station extending over 3 years the author concludes that the varieties 
which yield most grain produce less stalks and that early maturing 
varieties yield a larger proportion of grain to stalks than the later kinds. 

Cooperative variety tests were conducted in 4 counties and the tabu¬ 
lated results are interpreted by the author as indicating the undesira¬ 
bility of getting seed corn from remote localities. 

Tests of cultural implements for corn (pp. 33-35).—Tabulated data and 
explanatory notes give the results of using the following cultivators: 
Spring tooth, disk, 1 lousier, Tower, corn plow, 1-horse cultivator, and 
weeder. The results indicated an advantage in cultivating in 2 direc¬ 
tions corn planted in hills. 

Field experiments with corn, W. M, Hays (Minnesota fita, Bui. 
40 , pp. 233-237, 245-254 ).—The yield of corn and stover is tabulated 
for 38 varieties. Hoag Yellow Dent, Lamb Yellow Dent, Allyn Yellow 
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Dent, and St. Paul Yellow Dent “ are proving superior varieties [for 
grain], having yielded well through a series of years.” 

“The large sweet varieties seem especially well suited to grow for silage and for 
fodder where a large yield only of coarse forage is desired. Where corn is grown 
for ears, however, the dent varieties are the best wo have found. . . . 

“ For the central third of the State some of the very earliest dont varieties of corn 
are suitable for growing on good arable landH in rotation with small cereals. But 
the larger and medium-sized flint varieties will, as a rule, be quite as profitable in 
this section. . . . 

“For the northern third of Minnesota small, early maturing flint'and sweet 
varieties of corn give the host results for fodder, and even for grain.” 

When corn roots were severely root pruned the yields were less than 
on the untreated plats, the differences in the 3 years of the test being 
13^, 2 J, and lSj bu. per acre. The greatest decrease occurred when the 
ground was dry at the time of root pruning. Cultivation to a depth of 
2 or 3 in. is recommended for corn. When corn was listed the yield 
was less than when planted in the ordinary maimer. 

Hilling corn at the last cultivation with a hoe exerted no marked 
influence on the yield of grain. When the aerial or brace roots were 
cut during cultivation the yield of corn was greater than on tho 
untreated plat. 

Notes and tabulated data give the yields of corn when tilled with 
5 different cultivators. 

“As compared with the ordinary com cultivator, having 2 shovels on a side, 
. . , we have cultivators which do not so seriously prune tho roots, hut do cultivato 
tho corn quite as well.” 

The article contains notes on methods of cultivating corn and direc¬ 
tions for selecting seed corn. 

Field experiments with corn, It. 11. Miller and E. IT. Hr inkle Y 
(Maryland tita. Bui <7.?, pp. 1P9-HI ).—These consisted of a test of a 
complete fertilizer 5 of narrow m. wide lows, in which narrow rows 
afforded tlie larger yield; cultivating to a depth of 3 in. vs . 7 in., in 
which there was a slight gain with the shallower depth; frequent and 
infrequent cultivation, in which frequent cultivation proved unprofit¬ 
able; drilled vs. checked corn, in which the larger yield was made by 
drilled corn; and a comparison of manure from a well balanced and 
from a poorly balanced ration, the results favoring that from a balanced 
ration. 

Field experiments with corn, J. 11. Connell and J. Clayton 
(Texas Bta. Bui 34, pp. 541-531, 563-T/l). —Fifty-eight varieties were 
tested at the substation at McKinney in 1894, but tho unusual hot 
winds July 1 reduced the yield of the medium and late maturing 
varieties and thus vitiated the results. Of 42 varieties grown at Wich¬ 
ita Falls the largest yield was made by Extra Early Huron. Tabulated 
data and descriptive notes give the yield and characteristics of varie¬ 
ties tested at the 2 substations and of 61 varieties grown in 1894 on 
the station farm. 
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On the black land of the McKinney Substation sulphate of ammonia, 
bat guano, ashes of guano, kainit, superphosphate, stable manure, cot¬ 
ton-seed meal, nitrate of soda, boncblack, and gypsum were applied 
singly, and each resulted in a financial loss, the largest increase over 
the yield of the unfertilized plat following the use of 400 lbs. of acid 
phosphate per acre, but this increase was not equal in value to the cost 
of the fertilizer. 

On a farm near the station the following fertilizers applied singly 
increased* the yield more than 5 bu. per acre: Acid phosphate, bat 
guano, rotted stable manure, and cotton-hull ashes. Of 10 fertilizers 
or manures applied singly only rotted stable manure at the rate of 2 
tons per acre afforded a profit. 

At McKinney the yield on the subsoiled plats was about 3 bu. per 
acre greater than that on the untreated plats, an amount not sufficient 
to repay the cost of suhsoiling. The differences in yield w r ere very 
slight between rows 3£ and 4 ft. wide and between single and double 
beds, or ridges. 

Field experiments with cotton, J. 11. Connell and J. Clayton 
(Texas Sta. Bui. 34 , pp. 551-555, 571-582). —On black, Avaxy, upland 
soil at tiie McKinney Substation a number of fertilizing materials were 
employed separately. With stable manure, nitrate of soda, boneblack, 
acid phoshate, and cotton-hull ashes the yield Avas sufficiently increased 
to afford a slight profit. The largest increase, 21)0 lbs. of seed cotton 
per acre over the yield of the unfertilized plat, followed the use of 500 
lbs. per acre of boneblack. 

In a test of methods of preparing the land for cotton, conducted 
on a deep soil at McKinney, the plats subsoiled to a depth of 1) in. 
afforded the largest yields, the increase in the crop of the first year 
being more than sufficient to cover the cost of suhsoiling; however, no 
iuerease occurred when the subsoiler was used only under the drill or 
in the Avater furrow. Changing the form or size of the bed (ridge) did 
not materially affect the yield. 

The variety test at McKinney was vitiated by injuries inflicted by 
the bollworm. The long staple varieties suffered least. Tabulated 
data and descriptive notes give the results of a test of 31 varieties 
made at the station. When cotton was planted April 10 the best 
financial returns were made by the Drake Cluster, Wellborn Pet, and 
Cochran Prolific varieties; when the date of planting was May 10 the 
greatest profit was afforded by Uerlong, Drake Cluster, and Cochran 
Prolific. 

Grasses and forage plants, J. H. Connell and J. Clayton (Texas 
Sta . Bui 34, pp. 555-560 , 585-592 ).—Descriptive notes on 22 species of 
grasses and forage plants grown at McKinney and Wichita Falls in 
1894 and on 22 species seeded in spring on the station farm and on 29 
sown in the fall. Among the most promising of the forage plants for 
all 3 localities were alfalfa, Melilotus alba , and perennial rye grass. 
1682—No. 2 ." 4 
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Other promising forage plants at McKinney were water meadow grass 
(Glyceria aqnatica) and Texas blue grass, and at the station alsike 
clover, meadow fescue (which is classed by the authors as the best of 
the true grasses tested), tall oat grass, red top, Lespedeza striata , Colo¬ 
rado bottom grass, and awnless brome grass. The propagation of 
Bermuda grass from seed gave satisfactory results. Dwarf Essex rape 
made a satisfactory growl h both at McKinney and at the station. 
Sacaline sown February 13 made but slight growth during the tirst 
season, the stalks being not more than 10 in. long. 

Experiments with oats, barley, and spring wheat, W. Saunders 
(Canada Central Hxpth Farm Huh ‘ 21 , pp. 12 ).—These tests of the best 
time for sowing the small grains were conducted for several years at 
Ottawa and at the substations at Nappan, Nova Scotia5 Brandon, 
Manitoba; Indian Head, Northwest Territories; and at Agassiz, British 
Columbia. Oats, barley, and wheat were sown at (> different dates at 
intervals of a week. Several varieties of each grain were sown, and 
incidentally the varieties were compared. 

At Ottawa the earliest sowing, which was made in most years about 
April 130, afforded the largest yield with all grains, and the yield 
decreased as the date of sowing was later. At Nappan, where the test 
began somewhat later, the first 3 sowings gave lesults almost identical; 
with sowings subsequent to the third the ) ield decreased considerably. 

At Brandon, where the first sowing was usually made during the 
tirst few days of May, there was no material decline in yield of either 
wheat or oats until the last 2 sowings. The author recommends, 
however, that in the vicinity of Brandon all wheat and oats be sown 
by May 20 to 25, and all barle> by dune 1. 

At Indian Head, the tirst sowing, geneially made April 18 to 21, 
yielded least, and this was true with oats, bailey, and wheat; seeding 
as late as May 35 to 25 afforded satisfactory yields. At Agassiz, where 
the dates of tirst sowing were April 12 to 24, tlie results favored late 
sowing. 

The average yield of 2 rowed barley 111 120 tests was 32 bu. 35 lbs. 
per acre; the average > ield of 0 rowed barley in 83 tests was 31 bu. 
22 lbs. 

In 231 tests oats averaged 17 bu. 25 lbs. per aero, in 212 tests barley 
averaged 32 bu. 17 lbs., and in 220 tests spring wheat averaged 21 bu. 
38 lbs. per acre. The Banner variety of oats yielded on an average 10 
bu. 33 lbs. per acre more than did the Prize Cluster. 

Field experiments with oats and mixed crops (Minnesota Sta . 
Huh 10^ pp. 275-282 ).—On land winch had been in corn the previous 
year, the yield of oats when cultivated in without plowing was 82£ bu. 
per acre; when sowed after spring plowing and harrowed in, 79£ bu.; 
when sowed and plowed in 3 or 4 in. dee]) and afterwards harrow ed, 
84$ bu. Oats which had not been rolled yielded more both of grain 
and’ of straw than oats rolled when 8 in. high or when 12 in. high. 
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Oats alone yielded a larger amount of hay than mixtures of oats and 
peas, flax and millet, and flax and peas, and also more than peas alone. 
The results of a test of oats and wheat alone and mixed in various 
proportions are tabulated. Oats were sown at the rate of 6, 7,8, 9,10, 
and 11 pecks per acre April 25 and again 12 days later. Eight peeks 
afforded the largest yield of grain, 4(1.8 bn., in the earlier sowing, and 
9 pecks the largest yield, 45.1 bu., at the later sowing. The average 
yield for all amounts of seed was for the sowing of April 25, 39.4 bu. 
per acre, and for the sowing of May 7, 38.3 bu. 

The yields of wheat and oats obtained when a broadcast seeder and 
several patterns of grain drills were used are tabulated and dismissed. 
“ broadcasting seems to be as good a plan of seeding as any when 
there is an abundance of moisture in the surlaee of the soil.” 

Experiments with oats, W. 0. Latta (Indiana St a. Bui . 5 7, pp. 
42-15 ).—Of the varieties tested in 1894, Improved White Russian 
afforded the largest yield, (17.00 bu. per acre. In an experiment on 
thickness of seeding 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 pecks of seed per 
acre were sown with a drill. Eight to 12 pecks per acre a Horded larger 
yields than smaller amounts of seed. The results of a fertilizer experi¬ 
ment are tabulated, stable manure affording a larger yield and at less 
cost than commercial fertilizers. 

Peanuts, L. Newman (Arkansas St a. IinL />/, pp. —At 

Camden the Spanish peanut yielded more than 50 bu. per acre on soil 
which produced only 5 bu.of Whippoorwill cowpeas. All other varie¬ 
ties of peanuts tested failed completely. 

Spanish peanuts planted duly 19 and harvested October 30 a Horded 
a crop of which nine tenths was mature. 

When the distance between plants was 12 by 4 in. the yield was 
143 \ bu. per acre, 12 by 12 in. 102 bu., and 12 by 24 in. 91 bu. 

Upland, which with 200 lbs. of cotton-seed meal per acre yielded 10 
bu. of corn, gave without fertilizers a yield of 58 bu. of peanuts. 

Experiments with sugar beets, 11. A. Huston (Indiana St a. But. 
5.7, pp. 16-51 ).—Among the varieties tested Vilmorin afforded the high¬ 
est sugar content and purity coefficient, but the lowest yield. A bac¬ 
terial disease badly affected from 2 to 11 per cent of the beets examined 
at the station. The effect of the disease was to reduce the sugar con¬ 
tent and the purity of the juice. 

Smooth beets contained 12.2 per cent of sugar in the juice, scabjy 
beets 12 per cent; the purity coefficient of smooth beets was 84.7, of 
scabby beets 84.5. 

The average yield of beets thinned to a distance of 8 in. in the row 
was 18.69 tons per acre, thinned to 4 in. 19.49 tons, the distance 
between rows in each case being 18 in. When beets were loosened 
before harvest a slight improvement in the quality of the juice was 
noted. 
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Experiments indicated no inferiority of American beet seed* as com¬ 
pared with foreign-grown seed. The cost of growing and harvesting 
an acre of beets on the station farm was $43.97. The results of analyses 
of 08 samples grown in different localities are tabulated. 

Tobacco, A. J. Bondurant (Alabama College St a. Bui. 64, pp. 107- 
155, Jigs. 21 ).—This is largely a reprint from Bulletin 44 of the station 
(K. 8. It., 5, p. 47). Methods of growing the plants and curing the crop 
are described and statements as to the cost of having the crop manu¬ 
factured into chewing tobacco and cigars are given. In a test of 11 
varieties the largest yield, 1,304.G lbs. of cured tobacco per acre, was 
made by Havana Seed Leaf. 

Bronx the results of a special nitrogen experiment, the author con¬ 
cluded that nitric nitrogen contained in nitrate of soda gave the best 
results, organic nitrogen in dried blood the next best, and ammonia in 
sulphate of ammonia the poorest results. However, as the 3 nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilizers were not applied to the same variety of tobacco, no con¬ 
clusions seem warranted. 

A study of the burning quality of tobacco, A". Veprodi (Landw. 
Vers, titat., 15 (1805), A r o. :$ and 1 , pp. 295-310 ).—To one plat was applied 
sulphate of potash at the rate of 590 lbs. per acre, to another the same 
quantity of carbonate of potash, and to a third no fertilizer. Stable 
manure was used on all plats in the preceding fall. To avoid the loss 
of nicotine and other substances, the samples of leaves for analysis 
were dried at a temperature of only 50° to 00° O. The more mature the 
loaves on the same plant the greater was the ash content. The fertili¬ 
zers were apparently without influence on the percentage of total ash. 
The chlorin was least when carbonate of potash was used. The fer¬ 
tilizers did not increase the percentage of potash in the leaves. The 
tobacco with best burning quality was produced on the plat receiving 
carbonate of potash, the next best on the plat fertilized with sulphate ot 
potash. The leaves from different parts of the plant varied greatly in 
burning quality; the bottom leaves bad the highest ash content and 
burned best. 

Wheat, W. M. Hays (Minnesota Sta. Bui. do, pp . 254-270). —In ex 
periraents extending over several years about 200 varieties were tested 
Owing to the loss of certain records by lire, the names of some of the 
lies varieties grown in 4, 5, and G-year tests were lost. Of the varieties 
grown in only 3-year tests the largest average yields were made by 
Snowball, Bio Grande, and Bolton Blue Stem. 

“For tlio present, south of the Northern Pacific Railway and in sections north of 
that line where early frosts do not usually kill late wheat, or on light quick lands, 
our fanners should use mainly blue stem for seed. Farther north it is better to sow 
Fife wholly or partly as it matures oaily. Where Blue Stem will ripen it will yield 
looie wheat on the average, and, though it sells for a slightly lower price than Fife, 
it yields more money per aero. Owing to the looseness of its chaff, Blue Stem is not 
so well adapted to stand long after it is ripe as is Fife, and on the large farms this is 
•ometimes a disadvantage, as the crop can not always bo cut just when ripe. Core 
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in flhockiiig and stacking is also more important with Bine Stem, as the loose chaff 
causes it to shell very readily.” 

Artificial crossing of varieties and selection of seed are discussed at 
length. The method used by the author in crossing varieties of wheat 
is as follows: 

“All the upper part of the spike is cut away; aUo a few of the spikolots at the 
base of the spike. The middle smaller flower of each spikelet is pulled, out, thus 
leaving the strongest pair of flowers on each of G or more spikelcts, or in all 12 to 20 
flowers on each spike or head. The anthers aro then removed from these flowers and 
transferred inside the glumes of the other plant from which the stamens have been 
removed. All flowers which are so ripe that the anthers have opened are discarded 
and removed. The spike or head of wheat which has been treated or ‘handled* is 
then wrapped with a piece of paper the size of ordinary toilet paper, which is tied 
with a string above and below the head. As a rule, only G to 10 per cent of tho 
flowers thus polleni/ed produce kernels.” 

In selecting seed wheat grading by means of Strowbridge’s broad¬ 
cast seeder, arranged in the barn to run by hand, was found to be more 
satisfactory than the use of the screen. Tin* wheat falling from tho 
hopper on the revolving fans was thrown out, the heav icst grains being 
thrown farthest. v 

Field experiments with wheat, J. IT. Connell and J. Clayton 
(Texas Nta. Bui. .7/, pp. $2.7-7//).—These consisted of tests of varieties 
and of fertilizers made at the substations at McKinney and Wichita 
Falls. Of 215 varieties of wheat grown at McKinney in 1894 the 
largest .yields were made by Missouri lllue Stem, Penquite Velvet 
Chaff, Scott, Valley, Lebanon, and Lissoll. Of the 230 varieties tested 
at Wichita Falls tho largest yields were made by Strayer Longberry, 
Hybrid No. 9, and llio Grande. 

At both substations the following fertilizers were applied singly: 
Cotton-seed meal, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, rotted stable 
manure, fresh stable manure, green cotton seed, kainit, cotton-hull 
ashes, unleached ashes, superphosphate, raw bone meal, gypsum, salt, 
wheat straw, and bat guano. At McKinney the only manures affording 
a large increase in the yield of grain were sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda, and the use of every commercial fertiliser resulted in a 
financial loss. At Wichita Falls with the use of stable manure the 
increased yield of grain over tlio unfertilized plats was greater than 
with any of the commercial fertilizers. Of all the materials applied 
stable manure alone afforded a profit. 

Time and depth of sowing wheat, oats, barley, and flax {Minne¬ 
sota 8ta . Bid. 40, pp. 282 - 2 SI). —The depths of planting were .5, H, 2.J, 
and 3£ in., and the dates of sowing April 27 and May 7. The soil was 
a rich open clay, fall plowed, and fairly compact, but in fine tilth. The 
best yields of grain were obtained by planting wheat and barley each 
3£ in. deep, oats 1£ to 2£ in., and flax £ in. deep. The largest yield of 
straw resulted from planting wheat, barley, and flax each $ in. deep, 
and oats in. deep. With wheat, oats, and flax the earlier seeding 
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proved decidedly the better; for barley the difference was very slightly 
in favor of early planting. 

Report of the Divide Substation, J. II. McClelland (Colorado 
Sta. £pl, JH'U, pp. 71-7&).— Variety tests of oats, buckwheat, corn, 
and potatoes, and tests of depth of planting, depth of preparation, and 
date of planting potatoes. No conclusions are drawn as to depth of 
planting and preparation and date of planting. Detailed results of the 
' experiments in cutting potatoes are uot given. The forage plants 
that proved hardiest during the past season were timothy, red clover, 
aisike clover, tall meadow oat grass, Italian rye grass, large cauary 
grass, and Bromus biennis; the last yielded 3,733 lbs. of dry hay per 
acre. A list of the forest ami fruit trees planted and of the vegetables 
grown is given. 

Report of the Ban Luis Valley Substation, C. A. Duncan (Colo¬ 
rado Sta. Upt. IS!) f, pp. 79-SS). — Variety tests of wheat, oats, peas, and 
potatoes, and culture experiments with alfalfa. Alfalfa seeded alone 
yielded better than when sown with wheat or oats; varying the amount 
of alfalfa seed between 15 and ‘20 lbs. per acre apparently exercised 
but little influence on the yield. On fall plowed land a better stand 
was obtained than on spring plowed land, but on the latter a more vig¬ 
orous growth was made. Orchard grass sown with alfalfa was killed 
by drought, though the alfalfa survived. Better results were secured 
when alfalfa was sown May 1 than when the date was April 1, June 1, 
July 1, August l,or September 1. With the exception of a few plants 
of orchard glass and Bramus biennis , all grasses not irrigated died. 
Other plants grown were sorghum, squash, muskmelons, watermelons, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, and cabbages. 

Report of the Arkansas Valley Substation, F. A. Huntley 
(Colorado St a. J iph IS!)J, pp. SS-JOfi). —Variety tests with wheat, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, sugar beets, and potatoes were conducted. Other 
crops grown were rye, corn, sweet corn, pop corn, alfalfa, hemp, Kaffir 
corn, .Jerusalem corn, millo maize, broom corn, soja beans, Canada lield 
peas, and hairy vetch. 

Of 8 grasses tested for 3 years only Bromns biennis and orchard 
grass gave “ promise of enduring field culture for pasture.” Kaffir 
corn, Jerusalem corn, and millo maize yielded well; soja beans did not 
mature seed. A field of 55 acres of alfalfa afforded in 3 cuttings an 
estimated yield of 395f tons, which, valued at $3.50 per tou T amounts 
to $1,383.37. The total cost for men and teams in harvesting the 3 
crops was $323.72, leaving a balance of $1,050.65. 

On the plat receiving the ashes resulting from the burning of coarse 
manure the yield of potatoes was less than on the plat to which was 
applied manure in the ordinary condition. 

A method of estimating the weight of alfalfa hay in the stack and 
brief general notes on several injurious insects are given. 
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Report of agriculturist, W, P. Brooks (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. 
Rpt. 1893, pp. 9-13 ).—Brief reference is made to fertilizer experiments 
with grass, oats, potatoes, and corn; and to hill vs. drill culture for corn; 
to white mustard and criinsou clover as catch crops; to Panicnm crus- 
galli and P. miliaceum , and to varieties of soja beans. The appearance of 
tubercles on the roots of some varieties of soja beans and noton others was 
rioted. Seed of Canada peas was cheaply grown, but the results of an 
attempt to grow seed of vetches were unsatisfactory. In fertilizer 
experiments on meadows it was noted that clovers grew well wherever 
potash was applied. Potash and stable manure applied to corn afforded 
a larger profit than did stable manure applied alone, but in greater 
quantity. The yield of potatoes was greater with sulphate of potash 
than with muriate of potash, and the fertilizers gave better returns w r hen 
drilled than when applied broadcast. 

Variety tests of barley, flax, field peas, and millet, W. M. Hays (Minnesota 
Sta. Iiul. 40, pp. 27 [-27 ~>). —Of the varieties of barley the largest yields were made by 
Odessa, Mansbury, Black, Ueruard, Black Hulless, Success, and Improved Black, in 
the order named. The author regards Ameiieaii flaxseed as equal in value for seed 
purposes to Russian seed. Fargo fax afforded tlie largest average yield of seed, 10 
hu. per acre. Of 31 varieties of peas the largest \ leld in 18*14, 11.7 bu. per acre, was 
made by Canadian Beauty. Of 7 varieties of millet tested Hungarian grass afforded 
the largest yield of bay, 1,820 lbs. peraete. 

Experiments with bailey, wheat, and meadows. M. J. K. l)r ns tan (Itpt. 
Expts. on A<jr. IS94, Notts. I'ounty { England ), pp. /?).—'These consisted of variety tests 
of barley and wheat and of a fertiliser e\poiimeiit on meadows. The varieties of 
barley affording the laigest yields were Beardless, Archer, Lincolnshire Lou gear, 
and Coldthorpe. Those of highest quality were Ilallett Chev alier, Wehb Chevalier, 
and Holden drain. 

Important facts about corn, \V. II. Jokuan {Maine Sta . Jlul, 17, pp. 4 ).—This 
bulletin is condensed, from the Annual Report of the station for 181K1 (K. S. R„ 6, pp. 
7 Hi, 748). 

Varieties of cowpeas, J. If. Coxxr.rx [Texas sta. Iiul. -M, pp. 5SJ-5S4).—' Tabu¬ 
lated data and descriptive notes give the result of a test of 28 varieties of cowpeas. 
The largest, yields of peas w ere made by the \ arieties Black Mush in* Rice, Coffee, (Ireen 
Colored, Red Crowder, and Large Red, all of these making more than 18 bu. per 
acre. The Pearson bean, a sword bean or horse bean, ridded :C> bu. per acre. 

Fiber cultuie in Texas, F. Fkkmi rkv ( Texas Farm and Jtanch , 7aVa7. .June ??, p. 8). 

Report of the Tran ten au (Austria) station for the culture and preparation of 
flax (Flacks und Lei urn, 2 [IS, 95), So. IS, p. 2U >).—This is a brief notice of the report 
mentioning the lines of work and the general character of the equipment of the 
station. 

Forage plants, C. L. Newmax (Arkansas Sta. Iiul. Si, pp. I?6~t?S ).—'"Hie yields 
afforded l>y the following plants arc tabulated: Early Amber and Rural Branching 
sorghum, yellow millo maize, pearl millet, Jerusalem corn, Kaffir corn, Red Kaffir 
corn, toosinte, soja bean, Indian corn, sugar beet, Jerusalem artichoke, broom corn, 
sweet potato, Spanish peanut, pumpkin, and Kansas stock melon. The yield of 
Kansas stock melons w as at. the rate of 41.51(1 lbs. per aero. “The melons were fed 
to hogs, mules, and cows, but only the latter ate them with much relish. v 

On the treatment of fields of winter grain injured by cold, Siei.dkk ( Wochcnschr . 
pom . tikon. Ges. } 25 (1S95), So. 9, pp. 70?, 103). —A popular article. 

The profit of grain growing in Canada, B. Rotiinagel (Ztsohr. landw . Cent. Ver. 
Sachsen , 1895, No. 5, pp. 165-169). 
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Grass seeds and plants ( Tennessee Sta. But, Vol. VII, A r o. 4, pp. 174-176)* —Brief 
roference is made to a garden of perennial grasses at the station. The seeds of Ten¬ 
nessee fescue ( Festnca rubra var. glauceseens ), Texas bine grass, and English blue 
grass were sent to a number of correspondents, but there were few reports of success. 
However, propagation of those grasses and of Bermuda grass by roots was generally 
successful. Directions are given for mailing diseasocl plants, insects, and scions 
intended for the station. 

Fertilizer experiments wi'h oats and wheat in Cape Colony, R. Marlotii 

(Agl. Jour. Cape Colony, 8 (1895) f No. 10, pp. 239-211 ,figs. 2). 

Variety tests of potatoes. S. B. (4 keen (Minnesota Sta. Bui. ,19, pp. 208-208, 
fig. 1).— Descriptivo notes and tabulated data give the yield and characteristics of 
29 varieties tested on the station farm and at Bethol, Anoka County. On account 
of drought the early varieties made the largest yield of marketable potatoes. The 
tubers of each variety are figured. 

Potato culture, Tancr£ (FMing's landw. Zlg., 44 (1895), No. 10, pp. 808-815).— 
A popular article dealing especiall> with the choice of seed according to size and 
starch content and with manuring. 

Experiments on the proper fertilizers and on the choice of seed in the cul¬ 
ture of sugar beets, E. Markk (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 12 (1898), No. 22, pp. 880-585). 

Practical sugar beet culture, TT. Biuem { Jhr praktisehc Bubeubau. Wien : Wilhelm 
Frick, 1895). 

Names of field crops grown in the Central Provinces, India (Agl. Ledger Series , 
Cent. Prow, No. 7, pp. 27). —The botanical, the English, and the local names of each 
plant are given. 

Rotation of crops and field management (Minnesota Sta. Bui. 40, pp. 284-288).— 
The plan of rotation expenments begun at tin* station in IH91 is outlined. In ono 
field the rotation experiment occupies 11 plats, in another field 72 plats. 

Report of the agricultural section, W. W. Cooke (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
42-45). —Brief mention of tin* lines of experimental work in progress. Reference is 
made to an experiment in feeding corn and wheat to hogs in which the results 
favored the use of corn. 

Repoit of the Rain Belt Substation, J. B. Roukrthok (Colorado Sla. Bpt. 1894, 
pp. 70-72). The crops grown at this station in 1S94 were wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
Kaffir corn, millo mai/e, Jerusalem corn, African millet, field corn, broom corn, 
alfalfa, B ramus inenms , and potatoes. A list of forest and fruit trees ami of small 
fruits planted and notes on improvements made are also giveu. 

Plan and purpose of illustrative and experimental field work, C. L. Good- 
rich (Tlampton Normal and Agl. Inst Bui. 1, pp. 13, fig. 1). -Plans for proposed 
experiments with fertilizers, methods of preparation and cultivation of the soil 
and rotation are detailed. 1 


HORTICULTURE. 

Experiments with tomatoes, S. I?. Oreen (Minnesota Sta. Bui. 
3f),pp. 313-217 ).—'Thin {fives the results of experiments with tomatoes 
to ascertain the value of pruning and training the plants to stakes 
as compared with allowing them to run along the ground. Eighteen 
varieties were employed in the experiment, 3 plants of each variety- 
being set. 3 ft. apart and trained to stakes, and 3 others set 5 ft. apart 
and allowed to spread along the ground. The trained plants were 
pruned to a single stem and no side shoots allowed to grow. The 
results were found to vary according to the varieties tested. Chemin 
Market, Earliest of All, Northern Light, and Terra Cotta ripened fruit 
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on the staked plants first, while in all the other varieties there was no 
difference in the date of maturity or else the staked plants ripened 
their fruit later. The general result of the experiments indicates that 
greater earliness and productiveness were to be found where the plants 
were allowed to lie naturally along the ground in the ordinary way. 
Dwarf Champion and Early Acme gave the largest yields. 

A study of the extent to which the tomatoes were affected with rot 
showed that 43 per cent of the staked tomatoes rotted, while only 19 
per cent of the fruit grown on the ground was so affected. 

Descriptive comparative notes are given on 10 varieties. The variety 
Earliest of All proved to be the earliest of those tested. 

Vegetable gardening and tests of vegetables, C. L. Newman 
(Arkansas Sta. Bui. 34, pp. 99-121). 

Synopsis .—Notes on garden cnlturo in general, thorough tillage and manuring being 
urged. * Vortilizing with acid phosphate increased the per cent of germination 
and earliness of peas. Variety tests are given for a number of vegetables. 

The first part of this bulletin is devoted to the kitchen garden, and 
discusses its planting and cultivation, urging more careful and exten¬ 
sive culture of garden vegetables. Deep, light, well-drained sandy 
loams rich in vegetable matter are preferred as garden soils, special 
attention to be paid to the drainage and amount of vegetable matter 
present. It is urged that the soil be thoroughly pulverized to a depth 
of 10 in., plowing and harrowing being continued until the proper 
friable condition is attained. The application of sufficient fertilizing 
materials is insisted upon, the ground being manured between each 
planting of seed. Well decomposed barnyard manure is recommended 
for general fertilizing, to 1 >e equally distributed and thoroughly incor¬ 
porated with the soil before planting. Thorough and frequent shallow 
cultivation of the surface, especially after each rain, is stated as neces¬ 
sary not only for loosening the surface soil but also for killing young* 
weeds and grasses. Dotation of crops is recommended to be systemat¬ 
ically practiced both for the renovation of the soil and to avoid insect 
and fungus attacks, and a list is given of vegetables grown on the 
same laud in rotation during one season at the station. 

The results of an experiment to test the effect of different fertilizers 
upon the germination and earliness of garden peas are given; kainit, 
nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, and cotton-seed meal were applied to 
4 plats, respectively, each at the rate of 400 lbs. per acre. Seven vari¬ 
eties of peas were employed in the test, and the soil upon which they 
were grown was poor, sandy upland. The highest average per cent of 
germination was 9o, found on the plat fertilized with acid phosphate, 
while the lowest, 66 per cent, resulted on the nitrate of soda plat. The 
effect upon the earliness was noticed as a secondary matter. The peas 
planted on the acid phosphate plat germinated from 3 to 4 days earlier, 
blossomed from 4 to 6 days earlier, and produced ripe jmds from 6 to 9 
days earlier than those on the other plats. The cotton-seed meal plat 
was latest at every stage. 
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Pour plantings of cabbage seed were made, the plants being trans¬ 
planted to the field April 7 and 19, August 18, and December 22. A 
temperature of 8° F. on December 28 and 29 froze the plants trans¬ 
planted December 22, but owing to their partially wilted condition only 
a small percentage was hilled, while nearly all of the plants not yet 
transplanted from the plant bed were killed. Tabulated data are given 
for 15 varieties, the average weight of heads ranging from £ to 4£ lbs., 
for the first 3 plantings. The cabbage caterpillars appeared in large 
numbers, but were checked by spraying with tobacco infusion. The 
following varieties are recommended: Early —Stein Parly Plat Dutch, 
Early Flat Dutch, and Early Jersey Wakefield; late —Harvest Horne, 
Largo Flat Brunswick, Frotscher Late Flat Dutch, Crescent City Late 
Flat Dutch, and Improved Early Summer. Brief directions are given 
for growing cabbages, good seed, rich, dee]) soil, thorough cultivation, 
and sufficient water and shade being stated as essential for the produc¬ 
tion of good cabbages. Rotation of crops is espeeiallyinsisted upon in 
the case of cabbages and other plants of the same family, the same soil 
not to bo occupied by them two seasons in succession. It is stated that 
cabbages will endure a much greater degree of cold than is usually 
believed, if the cold increases gradually, though a sudden fall of tem- 
perature below freezing will kill the plants. 

Four attempts to undertake experiments with Irish potatoes failed 
because of rotting of the seed potatoes and killing of (he young plants 
either by drought or heat. 

Comparative descriptive notes are given of 12 varieties of lettuce, 7 
of pepper, 3 of eggplant, G of cucumber, 4 of squash, 14 of tomato, 5 of 
radish, 9 of turnip, G of onion, G of beet, 4 of stock beet, 1 of carrot, 3 of 
Lima bean, 3 of snap bean, 4 of garden pea, f> of cauliflower, 2 of sweet 
corn, and the Burpee Meltrosc melon. Tomato plants tied to stakeh 
and pruned ripened larger and better shaped but later fruit than plants 
allowed to spread along the ground. The staked fruit was also not 
affected by rot, although badly sun scalded; the staked plants, how¬ 
ever, died in October, while the others ripened fruit until after frost. 
Radishes planted on the north side of sqja beans, being thus shaded by 
them, were crisper and better flavored than others subjected to the sun. 
The cultural methods employed are briefly given for several of the 
vegetables. 

The colocynth plant, E. 8 . Wallace (U. 8. Consular Rpt. 1895 , 
April, pp. 545,510 ).—Notes on the colocynth, which grows abundantly 
on the plains between the mountains of Palestine and the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The soil is a rich light loam, receiving very little rain, but the 
cucumber-like plants thrive in spite of the small amount of moisture, 
producing globular, light-brown fruit, about the size of oranges. The 
pulp, which is about 25 per cent of the fruit, is the only portion of 
value, and is gathered in July and August, dried, molded into small 
balls, and packed and shipped, the annual shipment averaging about 
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10,000 lbs., worth 30 cts. a pound. It is believed that the soil and 
climatic conditions of some parts of the United States are adapted to 
the growth of this medicinal plant. 

Horticulture at the Arkansas Valley Substation, F. A. Huntley 
(Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1S91, pp. 100-109 ).—This comprises brief notes on 
the testing of varieties of beaus, cabbage, carrots, eggplant, ground 
cherry, okra, pumpkins, tomatoes, watermelons, and some other garden 
crops. Of several varieties of beans planted the middle of July only 3 
ripened, Golden Eyed Wax, Black Wax, and Large Yellow Six Weeks 
alone maiming pods before being killed by frost. Cabbages were 3 
weeks earlier when planted in open ground, but seed started in hot¬ 
houses and later transplanted to the field produced more uniform 
results. Apples, plums, grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, and currants 
produced fruit this season. 

Improvements to the station buildings aie mentioned. 

Some special orchard treatment, L. F. Kinney (Jthode Inland Sta. 
Jlal. 31j pp. 17) Jig*. 9). 

Synopsis .—A report is given of the successful use of Bordeaux mixture for 1 he pre¬ 
vention of pear seal*, and on the treatment of quince and of apples to show (1) 
effect of fungicides and insecticides on the control of cankeiwoims, and (2) the 
commercial advantage derived from tlieii use. 

In 1801 a lot of pear trees wore sprayed 5 times with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, the object being to compare the cost of application with the 
increased production of salable fruit. The total cost of materials and 
their application was about 10 : | cts. per tree. On the Olapp Favorite 
but little advantage was noticed, that variety being able to resist 
attacks of fungi to a great degree. Eight Sheldons vs ere sprayed at a 
profit of 53.0 cts. per tree and an An jou at a protit of 25 cts. These 
trees each bore between £ and 1 bu. of fiuit. On a Lawiencc the treat¬ 
ment was said to have been decidedly beneficial but no figures were 
given as to the amount of benefit accruing from spraying. The author 
states the condition of the orchard as follows: 

“ In this orchard tho parasitic fungi, paitieularly the Lutomospoiium and Fiisi- 
cladium, had become wo well established that tbc\ loguhuly prevented the Sheldon, 
Anjou, and Lawrence trees from matin mg their fiuit, and by their growth upon tho 
foliage (and fruit) unquestionably damaged tho quality of the Clapp Favorite 
pears. 

“This treatment lias shown (1) that when the trees were artificially protected 
from the attack of these fungi they could mature their fruit; (2) that a fair profit 
resulted from the operation/’ 

Paris green was added to the fungicide at the second and third 
applications, and while the unsprayed trees were not badly attacked 
by insects the author thinks it should not be omitted. 

Five applications of Bordeaux mixture were given quinces to protect 
them against the Entomosporium causing leaf blight and cracking of 
fruit. But little advantage could be seen to have followed the use of 
the fungicide, due, the author thinks, to improper application, the 
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bushes being so thickly grown as to prevent their thorough spraying, 
and also to the first application (May 29) having been given too late. 

An application of Paris green 1 oz. to 0 gal. Bordeaux mixture, was 
given trees May 30 to prevent attacks of the cankerworm, Anhopteryx 
vornata. The cankerworms disappeared so soon that little injurycould 
have followed from their attack. The treatment was successful in pre¬ 
venting the depredations of the codling moth, and other insect pests, 
showing by the increased quantity and better quality that spraying was 
a profitable operation. 

In testing the commercial advantage accruing from spraying, a lotot 
131 trees was sprayed 3 limes with Bordeaux mixture to which Paris 
green was added during the last 2 applications. The total cost of 
spraying this orchard was $22.13, or 13.9 ets. per tree. Owing to a 
severe drought the crop was small and was not gathered and graded, 
hence no accurate estimate of the value of spraying could be made, 
although the author thought the value of the fruit was increased con¬ 
siderably more than the cost of the treatment. The general conclusions 
of the author on this experiment are that: 

“(1) Tlio fruit from the npniye<l tiers averaged 1 t.S per cent larger than that from 
the trees that were not treated, or . . . tl.cie wcic 34-.1 less apples in a bushel 

from the sprayed tiers than from the others. 

“ (2) liS.lt per rent more of the apples upon the sprayed trees were sound than 
upon those that were not [spra><dj. 

“(11) Among the apples examined there weie upon an average 75.1 more wormy 
specimens per bushel in tho fruit githered from (lie unti eatod troes than from the 
otheis. 

“ (4) It was noticed that tbe apples from the sprayed trees did not decay so soon 
as those from the untreated trees. 

“(5) The codling moth was the principal odernier in this orchard, although tho 
increased si/e of the lruit on the sprayed trees was probably partially due to th§ 
protection of the foliage hy the use of tho Bordeaux mixture from the attach of 
fungus diseases. 

“ (6) The treatment should have insured a more complete protection of tho apples 
from the attach of the codling moth than it did. This may have been due to the 
third application having been made too late, there having been 5 weeks between it 
and the second.” 

The spraying apparatus employed is figured and described. 

The author calls attent ion to the necessity of thorough cultivation and 
fertilization of orchard soils where profitable crops are to be expected. 

The treatment of neglected apple orchards, C. M. Weed (Weir 
Hampshire Sta. Rpt. JS9.H, pp. 169-178 , figs. 6).—This article treats of 
the proper methods to be employed in earing for apple orchards 
attacked by insects and fungus diseases. Illustrated descriptive, life- 
history, and remedial notes are given on the cankerworm, tent cater- 
piller, and fall webworm, attacking the foliage; and on the codling 
moth, apple maggot, and plum curculio, injuring tho fruit. Attacks 
by fungus diseases are briefly mentioned and formulas given for pre¬ 
paring copper sulphate solution and Bordeaux mixture. The treat- 
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ment of neglected orchards is briefly stated to be pruning, followed by 
spraying. The spraying is to be done as follows: With Bordeaux 
mixture in the spring just before the leaf buds open, and again just 
before the blossoms open; with combined Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green immediately after the blossoms tall, a second application of the 
same to be made 10 days or 2 weeks later. The use of brass spraying 
apparatus is recommended. 

Apple crop of Germany, 0. be Kay ( U. 8. Consular Rpt. 1895, 
April, pp. 533, 534). —This brief report states that German apples are 
comparatively poor in quality and the yield is far from sufficient to sup¬ 
ply the demand. There is a demand for good, sound American fruit, 
of which not much is shipped to Germany, most of the American apples 
reaching there being unassorted and often half rotten. It is urged 
that this market for American apples be taken advantage of and iresh, 
sound fruit shipped in large quantities. 

Dried apples in Cologne, W. 1). Wameu (IT. 8. Consular Rpt. 1895, 
April, pp. 535, 530). —This quotes and remarks upon an official order 
forbidding the sale of American dried apples, on account of the danger 
of poisoning by zinc claimed to be in them from their having been 
on zinc netting. A supplementary note states that this restriction does 
not apply to apples that have been dried on wooden racks. The con¬ 
sul urges that American linns evaporate their apples, in consequence, 
only on wooden racks. 

Oranges and lemons in Sicily, L. H. Bkuiil ( U. 8. Consular Rpt. 
1895 , April, pp. 5'J7-530). —This is a report in answer to American inqui¬ 
ries concerning the extent of the crop and the methods used in curing 
and packing lemons for export. Official figures give 850,108 boxes of 
oranges and lemons exported from Sicily in 1893, blit this number is 
believed to be much too small. 

There is no systematic curing of lemons practiced; the fruit after 
picking is kept for 15 days in storehouses, when the spoiled ones are 
culled out and the others wrapped in tissue paper, boxed, and shipped 
away. The boxes hold from 300 to 400 lemons and average 39 kg. (8(><J 
lbs.) in weight. 

The true lemon crop ripens daily from the middle of September to the 
last of April, being at its prime, in November. There is also a forced 
crop produced in June and J uly by permitting the trees to lack water in 
the summer and then watering them extensively in September, when 
small flowers are produced which bear very small hard fruit the follow¬ 
ing summer. This method, however, is injurious to the trees. Such 
lemons as are considered not fit for shipment are cut into halves or 
quarters, packed in brine, and shipped to confectioners in England. 

Olive crop in Spain, 0. L. Adams (U . 8 . Consular Rpt . 1^95, April, 
pp . 530, 531). —Brief remarks on the crop of 1894, which is 25 per cent 
below the average yield, on account of spring droughts. The olives in 
the province ol* Seville are accounted superior in flavor and quality to 
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Italian olives and considered the best for the table. Cordova olives, 
on the other hand, are mostly used for the manufacture of oil, of which 
$10,000 worth was exported to the United States the past year. 

Experiments with small fruits, J. Troop (Indiana Sty. Bui . 55, 
pp. 11-23, Jig. 1 ).—This consists of notes and tabulated data concerning 
tests of 80 varieties of strawberries, 9 of red raspberries, 17 of black 
raspberries, 19 of blackberries, 2 of dewberries, 12 of currants, and 7 of 
gooseberries. Comparative notes are given on 20 varieties of straw- 
berries, the Brunette being recommended and figured. 

Conrnth and Kansas were among the earliest raspberries, and the 
Champion was the most satisfactory gooseberry. 

Brief reports are given from farmers in the State at the substations 
at New Albany and Irvington regarding the various varieties of small 
fruits and grapes. 

The following list of varieties for the home garden is given: /Straw- 
berries —Brunette, Bubaeh, Greenville, Haverland, Parker Earle, and 
Warfield; raspberries —Thompson Eai ly, Cuthbort, Tyler, liilborn, 
Piogiess, and Nemaha; blaclcbernes —Ancient Briton, Eldorado, Erie, 
►Snyder, and Taylor; currants—lied Dutch, Moore Baby, White Giape, 
and Wilder; f/ooseberries —Champion, Downing, and Early Orange; 
prapes— VVoiden, Concord, Salem, Brighton, Diamond, Niagara, and 
Poeklington. 

Horticultural experiments, J. S. Kojjinson (Maryland Sta. UuL 
31, pp. JJ7-12 «s). 

tiynotfuiH .—Notos on the < ulturo of htr,i\\ bonics, thoiough tillage and manuring with 

apocialljr compounded commercial fertilize !h being mged. Variety tests worn 

made oi small hints and \eget«ible8, ami a number locommcnded as valuable. 

This consists of notes on various vaiieties of lruits and vegetables 
testedatthe station, with special lemarks on the importance and protit 
of growing fruits and \egetables in Maryland for market both in the 
State and outside. 

The cultivation and manuring of strawberries is treated of at length, 
it being advised that the plants be set out in early spring on newly 
cleared land in as good condition of tilth as possible. This is to be 
biought about by working the land one season in a smnmei crop fol¬ 
lowed by some green manure crop, such as crimson clover, and later 
cowpeas, both of which are to be plowed under and the ground well 
pulverized. At the station this pulverizing was done by means of a 
home-made “rubber” constructed by bolting six 0 foot pieces of 3 by 4 
oak scantling together at the diagonal edges and going over the field 
v r itli this implement. 

An experiment comparing the value of barnyard manure and a mix¬ 
ture of commercial fertilizers costing less than one-fourth as much per 
acre resulted in a greater growth of vines and earlier and better fruit 
with the latter mamn ial agent. It is advised that different fertilizers 
be applied to new beds and to beds already set, and in the first ease 
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such fertilizers used as will in the beginning quickly give the plants a 
good start and afterwards supply plant food gradually for a long time; 
while in the second instance such fertilizers are to be used as will give 
immediately available plant food. For new beds are recommended a 
mixture of dissolved South Carolina rock 1,000 lbs., fine ground fish or 
tankage 000 lbs., nitrate of soda 100 lbs., and muriate of potash 300 
lbs., from 400 to 000 lbs. being applied per acre and well worked in 
before the plants are set out; and for old beds a mixture of dissolved 
South Carolina rock 1,100 lbs., dried blood 200 lbs., nitrate of soda 400 
lbs., and sulphate of potash 300 lbs., applied as a top dressing in the 
spring at the rate of about 300 lbs. per acre. It is advised that for 
market purposes 2 or more crops be taken from each bed, the soil 
between the rows being thoroughly cultivated and fertilized in the 
summer after the crop is picked. 

Ninety-five varieties of strawberries were fruited in 1804 and 140 
varieties are expected to bear in 1803. The following varieties are 
recommended: Early —Meek, Michel, and Ella; late —Van Deman, 
Bubach No. 5, Haverland, Barton Eclipse, Lovett, Stayman No. 1, Great 
Pacific, Crescent, Governor Hoard, Charles Downing, Gandy, and Ken¬ 
tucky. It is advised that in gathering the eroj) covered trays be given 
pickers to protect the gathered fruit from the heat of the sun, and that 
great care be taken to avoid heating and bruising. 

Mention is made of 11 varieties of blackberries, 10 of raspberries, 3 
of gooseberries, 0 of currants, 13 of grapes, 32 of tomatoes, 18 of can 
taloupes, 23 of watermelons, 7 of cabbage, 8 of lettuce, 1 of cauliflower, 
20 of peas, and 3 of sweet potatoes tested the past season. 

Peaches, apples, and plums were almost a complete failure on account 
of a disastrous freeze in March, but a number of pears developed line 
fruit. 

The following varieties are especially recommended: Blackberries: 
Maxwell, Topsy or Tree Blackberry, Lovett, Eldorado, Kent, and Dun¬ 
can Falls. Baspberries: Bed —Brandywine, Turner, and Cutlibertj 
black —Souhegan and Kansas. Gooseberries: Downing. Currants: 
Fay Prolific, Bed Dutch, and White Grape. Grapes: Wyoming, Wood¬ 
ruff, Merrimac, Niagara, Hays, Delaware, Concord, Brighton, Worden, 
Wilder, Salem, Moore Diamond, Eaton, Moore Early, and Agawam. 
Tomatoes: Stone, Buckeye State, Climax, Beauty, Trucker’s Favorite, 
World’s Fair, Matchless, and Ford hook First. Cantaloupes: Netted 
Gem, Cole, Anne Arundel, Baltimore Nutmeg, Emerald Gem, Delmon- 
ico, and Surprise. Watermelons: Kolb Gem, Florida Favorite, Boss, 
Hungarian Honey, Rocky Ford, Lord Baltimore, and Arkansas Trav¬ 
eler. Peas: White Marrow, Alaska, and Triumph. 

Report of horticulturist, J. S. Robinson (Maryland 8ia.Rpt.lS94, 
pp. 187-1S9 ).—Brief remarks on the work carried on in this line at the 
station during the year, treating especially of the distribution of seeds 
furnished by the United States Department of Agriculture, the failure 
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of all fruits except pears in the experimental orchard, and the studies of 
small fruits, strawberries receiving most attention. Variety tests and 
fertilizing experiments with strawberries are in progress on the east¬ 
ern shore of Maryland, the results to be published in a future bulletin. 
One hundred and ten varieties of grapes are in the station vineyard. 

Report of the horticultural division (Massachusetts Hatch Sta . 
Bpt. 1891 , pp. 5-7 ).—Brief remarks on the work carried on during the 
year, tests of different varieties of fruits receiving the most atten¬ 
tion. Several varieties of grapes, blackberries, raspberries, and straw¬ 
berries are noted as having been tested, the Winehell and Peabody 
grapes, Thompson Pride and Thompson Early Prolific raspberries, and 
Marshall strawberry being recommended for addition to previously 
approved lists. 

Mention is made of a number of varieties of orchard and small fruits 
growing on the station grounds, and a list is given of the varieties pre¬ 
ferred for market and home use. 

Tests of spraying apparatus, fungicides, and insecticides were also 
carried on. 

Sketch of a century of American horticulture, L. H. Bailey 

( Florists ’ Exchange, 7 (1895), No. 17, pp. 387-391 ).—This is a general 
review of the history of horticulture on this continent, with especial 
mention of its status during the early part of the present century, and 
more detailed remarks on the American improved varieties of apples, 
grapes, and some other fruits, the nursery business, horticultural socie¬ 
ties, periodicals and tools, and the transportation of the products. 

It is stated that not until after the Revolution was any decided 
interest shown in horticulture and agriculture, so far as regards writings 
and systematic scientific improvement of methods and varieties. Apples 
were among the first fruits to be improved, the Indians playing a part 
by planting orchards far in the frontiers. At first apples were grown 
chiefly for cider. European grapes proving unsuccessful in this coun¬ 
try, about the first of the century experiments were begun with native 
wild grapes in Kentucky, Indiana, the District of Columbia, and South 
Carolina, the varieties Catawba and Isabella having been originated by 
these early efforts. Brief notes are given on the development of the 
cranberry, strawberry, blackberry, dewberry, and the American goose¬ 
berry and plum, and the history of such introduced fruits as the peach, 
orange, and pear, which in many instances thrive in this country better 
than in their native habitat. 

It is stated that the first distinct nursery in America was established 
on Long Island about the middle of the last century, while seed firms 
began to exist about the first of this. 

The progress of horticultural periodicals and books is given in some 
detail, The New England Farmer, founded in 1822, being mentioned 
as one of the first periodicals giving much space to horticulture. The 
growth of landscape gardening in this country is outlined as applied 
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chiefly to parks and cemeteries. The wor£ of the experiment stations 
is mentioned, and a belief is expressed in a continued improvement 
along horticultural lines with increasing knowledge of various limita¬ 
tions and meaus of overcoming them. 

The horticulturist's rule book, L. II. Bailey (New York: Macmillan $ Co. f 
3d td. f pp. 303). —This, the third revised and enlarged edition of this well-known 
book, gives, in desoiiptive and tabulated shape, much information of value to horti¬ 
culturists and agriculturists. Among the topics treated of are the more important 
injurious insects and plant diseases, concise but comprehensive notes being given on 
them and many insecticides and fungicides, with numerous formulas and directions 
for employing remedies. Injuries by small animals and birds are also mentioned. 
Formulas for the preparation of several grafting uaxes, cements, paints, etc., and 
tables giving information on the seeding, planting, and maturity of different crops 
are given, as also a number of computation tables on subjects of interest to 
agriculturists. Improved methods are cited for keeping and storing fruits and veg¬ 
etables for market and preserving specimens for exhibition. Chapters are included 
oil greenhouse work and heating, and the curieut literature of American horticulture. 
Rules adopted by various pomological, hoi t icultural, and iloiists' societies for the 
grading of horticultural products are quoted, some remarks are made on weather 
indications, and the foreign names, histories, statistics, and analyses of a number of 
fruits and vegetables are presented. A glossary of horticultural terms is appended, 
and the work throughout is valuable for reference to both proiessioual and amateur 
horticulturists. 

Lists of vegetables and fruits recommended for cultivation in North Caro¬ 
lina (North Carolina Slate llort. Soe. Jipt. ISO4, pp. 30-37), —Annotated tables of pre¬ 
ferred varieties of garden vegetables and orchard mid small fruits. 

Two wild vegetables of merit, F. W. Caki> ( Carden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. $80, 
pp. 333, 534). —A discussion of the advantages of wild lettuce (Laetaca canadensis and 
L. Indovieiana) and ground plum or builalo pea (Astragalus craxsicarpnx) as early 
vegetables, and advising their cultivation. 

The cultivation and manufacture of arrowroots, J. R. Bovei.l (Rot, Sta. Bar¬ 
bados Misc. Bui. J, pp. 1-11). —Popular inhumation on the subject, cliielly compiled 
from Kew bulletins. 

Is parsnip poisonous? L. II. Pammkl (Garden and Forest , 8 (1805), No. 880, p. 
238). —The writer believes that the various reported eases of poisoning from Pasiinaca 
saliva are not authentic, and considers it harmless. 

Peach growing in Georgia, L. J. Vante (Garden and Forest, 8(1805), No. 388, p. 
348). —Some statistics as regards its extent and the varieties preferred, Elborta 
leading. # 

Shall we irrigate orohards in New York? L. H. Bailey (Garden and Forest, 8 
(1895), No. $81, pp. 330, 357). —Tillage is ail vised in preference to irrigation. 

Why and how to grow fruits, H. E. Van Deman (A orth Carolina State llort. Soc. 
Jipt. 1894 , j op. 13-15). —General remarks on the selection of soil and varieties, and 
cultivation, spraying, etc. 

Raspberries, 8. B. Green ( Minnesota Sta. Bui. 39, pp. 330-539, Jig. 1). —Compara¬ 
tive notes and tabulated data on 20 varieties of tip rooting and 13 varieties of sucker 
raspberries. Cook Seedling, Nemaha, Older, Palmer, Golden Queen, Marlboro, and 
Thompson Early seem to have given the best results. Tko culture employed is 
briefly mentioned. 

Strawberries, 8. B. Green ( Minnesota Sfa. Bui. 39, pp. 333-835). —Comparative 
^descriptive notes on 30 varieties of strawberries fruited at the station in 1804. War- 
field is recommended as the host early and Parker Elarle the best late variety. The 
following varieties are also recommended: Haverland, Cresceut, Bedpr Wood, au4 
Enhance. Kew varieties, Swiu<U©, Edgar Queeu, and Leader* 

1689-r-Jfo. 2-5 
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Garden herbariums, F. W. CAiu> (Garden and Forest , 8 (1895), No . 888 , 54#, 

545).—Some general remarks advising the preservation of horticultural specimens 
for study. The subject was briefly discussed in E. S. R., 0, p. 489. 

Hoses, J. If. Haiit (Roy. Rot. Gard. Trinidad , Mine. Rat. 2 ( IS95), No. 2, pp. 45-47 ).— 
Brief notes on roses in the West Indies, well sheltered but unshaded localities aud 
deep rich soil being stated as necessary for their best development, and the i>lantrt 
to be rested during the dry season by picking off all forming buds. 

The origin of the cultivated cineraiia, \V. T. Tiiimlmox 1>ykk aud W. F, K. 
Weldon ( Nature , 52 (1895), No. 1259, pp. 1 '8, 129). 

Report of horticulturist, 0. S. Ckandm.l (('oloiado Sta. Rpt. 1S94 , pp. 47-51).— 
Brief notes on the work in the section of botany and hoitieulfcure during the past 
season, tests of orckuid hints and garden vegetables being tlie main features. In 
addition the floia, especially the weeds ot the State, is being studied, two field trips 
having been made for the purpose. 


FORESTRY. 

The mesquite tree, its products and uses, It. IJ. Fokues (Arizona 
Shi. Bui. 13, pp. ir,-‘>u). 

JSynopsib. —The author gives an account of the ohaiat ter and distribution of the 
tree, the quality of its wood, analyses of its \.iiioiis parts aud products, aud 
uses to which they inaj be applied. 

The mesquite tree, Prmophs juliflora , is indigenous to the Western 
Hemisphere, and it is said to thrive best in the dry, elevated regions of 
the southwestern part of the United States. Its range is roughly given 
as from central Texas west to California, and from northern Arizona 
and New Mexico southward. It varies in si/e from a small shrub to 
tree* Bit.in diameter aud .>0 It. in height. It isordinarily a slow grow¬ 
ing tree, but atmospheric and othei conditions influence it in this 
regard. When once established the tree will withstand extremes of 
heat and dryness. In density the wood ranks with white oak, ash, or 
elm, while it is grouped with some forms of white pine in its strength 
and elasticity. Its tuel value is about equal to hickory or white oak 
and iu some regions it is about the only fuel, even the large roots being 
dug up for this purpose. It makes excellent charcoal bot h when burned 
as pit coal or as open air coal. Three samples gave as their ash con-* 
tent 3.4?, 3.57, and 5.10 per cent, one sample of the ash containing 
potash 3.40, soda 0.15, lime 28.08, and phosphoric acid 0.08 per cent. 

Exuding from the bark are found small masses of white or amber- 
colored gum which resembles gum arabic iu appearance aud properties, 
but it differs in not being precipitated by basic lead acetate. This 
gum has various uses, being reputed as of medicinal value. A second 
gum, so called, exudes from cuts in the wood. It occurs in large black 
masses, and the author considers it probably the dried sap of the tree. 
It was found upon analysis to contain water 7.04, soluble matter 27.02, 
tanning materials 20.04 per cent, gum a trace. 

Tannin seems present in considerable quantity in all parts of the 
tree; analyses showed the bark to contain 3.54, the wood 5.57, the 
black gum 22.02, aud the leaves 0,02 per cent. 
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Probably the most important product of the tree is its fruit, or beans 
as they are commonly called. They are readily eaten by stock, and 
contain a large amount of nutrient material. Various analyses are 
given of the whole bean, the seeds and pods separately, and of the 
leaves, the average of the analyses being given in the following table: 

Average composition of mesquite beans and leaves. 
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The above analyses show that mesquite compares favorably with such 
common feeding stall's as alfalfa hay, corn fodder, shelled corn, and 
wheat bran. 

It is stated by the author that the beans themselves are very hard 
and that they often pass through animals undigested; lienee lie recom¬ 
mends that before being led the pods and beans should be finely 
ground. 

Several minor uses to which this tree and its produets are adapted 
are given, one of which is its value as a honey plant, on account of its 
long llowering period, extending over about 2 months. It is also 
thought possible to use the tree for hedges as well as in some forestry 
relations where it may prove valuable. It is of slow growth and on 
this account will not do very well for forest planting, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the present forested areas is strongly urged. 

Forest tree plantation, «J. A. Balm Hit (Washington Sta. JUd, IX, 
pp, 20), —This bulletin discusses the study by the station ol‘ various 
forest trees native to the State and also those imported into it, with 
notes on the various species showing their adaptability to this portion 
of the State. Large plantings of very young deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs were made in the spring of 1892. The trees have 
grown with varying success, in some eases being retarded by frost 
before setting out and by the fact that a portion of the nursery was not 
well drained. Mauy of the evergreens suffered from a too moist soil, 
but others made a good growth, A list is given of over 80 species of 
deciduous trees and shrubs and 22 species of evergreens growing in 
the plantation, with notes indicating the increase m height since tlieir 
planting, the number surviving the first year, and the hardiness. Of 
the maples several species were found to be not hardy at the altitude 
of the station, 2,400 ft., especially the large leaved or Oregon maple 
(Acer macrophyllum). The silver maple (A. dasycarpnm) is considered 
one of the best for planting, being a hardy, beautiful tree of rapid 
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growth. The sugar maple (A. saccharinum) and English maple ( A . 
campestre) are also recommended. Red and white flowered horse 
chestnuts (JEJsonlm spp,) were planted and both are considered valuable 
for yard and street planting. The white birch (Betula alba), the-ashes 
(Fraxinus spp.), the poplars (Popnlus spp.), the mountain ashes ( Pyrun 
americana and P. aneuparia ), and the elms (Ulmus spp.) have all done 
well and are highly recommended for planting purposes. 

Of the evergreens, the larches ( Larir spp.), spruces ( Picea spp.), and 
pines (Finns spp.), with the exception of the Corsican pine (P. laricio ), 
have proved themselves well adapted to the climate and soil. The 
hornbeam (Garpinm caroliniana ), the poplars, and the Norway spruce 
(Picea excclsa) are recommended for wind-breaks. As hedge plants are 
suggested the honey locust, osage oiange, hawthorn, Scotch broom, 
arbor vita*, hemlock, spruce, and a few other evergreens. Some walnut 
and hickory trees tested on a farm near the station and given little care 
made an excellent showing, growing well and producing a number of 
nuts. It is strongly recommended that groves of nut-bearing trees be 
planted in the State, walnuts, hickory nuts, hazel nuts, and filberts 
being suggested. 

Many of the trees and shrubs showed a tendency toward bushiness, 
branching very near the ground and growing strongly. This was 
especially noticeable in the lindens, maples, and elms. 

Brief directions are given for setting out and caring for young trees, 
especially for evergreens, and directions are also given for the planting 
of wind-breaks, in which it is advised that evergreens be set in 3 alter¬ 
nating rows 15 ft. apart and the same distance between the trees. 

Results of experiments in tree planting on the Northwest 
plains f W. Saunders (Tran s. Roy. Roc. Canada 1S91, pp. 113 , 1U ).— 
Experiments were begun in 1888 in testing trees and shrubs suitable 
for planting on the Northwest plains. In 1889,12,000 trees and shrubs 
were sent from the central experimental farm at Ottawa to each of the 
branch farms in the West. These consisted of 118 varieties, of which 
about 00 per cent died before the following spring. In 1890 another 
consignment of about 21,000 each was sent, a considerable number of 
which proved tender. A very large number of native trees has been 
grown at the branch and central farms from seed, especially the box 
elder, white elm, green ash, and bur oak. These are succeeding admir¬ 
ably. Several varieties of .Russian poplars and willows have done well, 
particularly Populus bereolensis , P. certinenm , and the Voronesh willow. 
As the result of the 0 years’ experiment, there are now growing at the 
branch farm at Indian Head 120,000 trees and shrubs, and at Brandon, 
75,000. 

A statement is given by the author of the distribution of trees and 
tree seed by the central farm in the past 4 years. 

Close planting of hardy young trees for shelter hedges has been 
found advantageous, forming an excellent protection for the growing 
of small fruits, vegetables, and other teuder crops, These hedges have 
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been chiefly made by the Russian poplars, box elder, elm, ash, and 
willow, planted in double rows at distances of 1 by 2 ft. to 4 by 4 ft. 
The Russian poplars have thus far made the most rapid growth. A 
variety of Artemisia (A. abrotanum tobolsldanvm) is said to be valuable 
for hedges on account of its ready growth from cuttings. The Siberian 
pea tree (Garagana arborescent) , which grows readily from seed, is also 
recommended for hedges. The tests which have been made on the 
western experimental farms show that there are about 100 varieties of 
trees and shrubs sufficiently hardy to endure the climate of that region, 
and further tests are adding to this number from year to year. 

Swiss market for American woods, E. Germain (77 8. Consular 
Jipt. 1895, April, pp. 509-515 ).—This article states the demand in Switz¬ 
erland for timber and lumber, which has to be supplied mostly from 
outside. In 1893, $30,008 worth of lumber was imported from the 
United States, and it is stated that a much greater amount of American 
material could lind market in Switzerland, being employed for ship¬ 
building, carriage making, staves, house finishings, cabinets, etc. Let¬ 
ters are quoted from various Swiss manufacturers showing that Amer¬ 
ican oak, beech, hickory, elm, walnut, and pine lumber are extensively 
in demand. 

The beech, J. T. Roiitkock (Forest 1 a are*, 5 (1W'), Xo. 3, pp. 40, 41, pis. £?).— A 
popular paper on Fagus fimujima. willi illustrations fioin photographs showing the 
open ground and forest forms of the tieo. 

Hybrid birches, J. G. Jack ( (Sardt n and Forest, S (1891), Xo. 8s'J, pp. 243, 244, fig. 7). 

Street trees ((la) dm and Foust, 8 (1895), Xo. pp 2:1, 121 ).— Keeorninonds 
greater emo in the selection of tiees, and better methods of planting. Norway 
maples, elms, tulip trees, and pin oaks are suggested among others. 

Are forest fires a necessary evil? 15. K. Fi know (Garden and Forest, 8 {1895), 
No. 582, p. 2ii). —The wiiter believes that most forest fires aie due to neglect, often 
on the part of railroads, and ran be obviated by proper precautions. 

The practical influence of forestry on the suiface of our country, M. F. Wi nun 
(Forest Leaves, 5 ( 7895), Xo. 0, pp. 41-41).— A poptilai paper. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Weeds, and how to kill them, L. If. Dewkv (77. 8. Dept. Agr ., 
Farmers'* lhil. !>8,pp. 31, jigs. 11 ).—Popular information is given on weed 
propagation and methods for eradication. 1 llustrated descriptive notes 
together with suggestions for their destruction are given of the follow¬ 
ing 10 weeds, concerning which there w f ere numerous inquiries during 
the past year: Prickly lettuce (Lactuca scariola ), braeted plautaiii 
(Plantago aristala), horse nettle (Solatium carolinense), buffalo bur (8. 
rostrafum), spiny amaranth (A ma rant us spinosus ), dagger eoeklebur 
(Xanthium spinosum), chondrilla (Chondrilla juncea), wild carrot ( Dan - 
cus oarota), wild oat (Arena fatua), and false flax (Oamelina saliva). 

The list is given in order of importance, the Russian thistle, on which 
there has been issued a separate bulletin, 1 exceeding the others. 


1 Farmers’ Bui. 10; U. R. Dept. Agr,, Div. Hot. Bub 15 (E. S. K., G, p. 144). 
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A table is given of 100 weeds arranged in alphabetical order. The 
common and technical names, region infested, duration, time of flow- 
ering, time of seeding, color, size and arrangement of flowers, methods 
of propagation and distribution of seed, place of growth, products 
injured, and methods of eradication are all briefly stated. 

Viability, purity, and germination of seed, G. McCarthy (Norlli Carolina Stale 
Uorl. Sac. Ilpt. 1891. pp. 24-27). —Some general remarks are given on the subject of 
seed testing, with tables show ing tin* average per cent of viability and pm ity and the 
maximum, minimum, and proper germination temperature for a number of forage 
plant, vegetable, and Jlower seeds. 

The mixing of glass seed, F.(5. Stkiilfii ( Ihc (U axHatncn-Mixchungni znr Erziclttnig 
dex grossten Vuttcrcriragu* ran bestir QuaUtat. Bern: F. I. ICyxx, /s\97). 

The Russian thistle in California, (\ IT. Shinn (California St a. Bui. 107. pp. JO, 
pi. 7). —A popular report is given of this weed, its characteristics, spread through¬ 
out the United Slates, and introduction into California. Suggestions arc given for 
the ^oppression of this pest. 

Cockspur (Centaurea melitensis), ,J. 11. Maiiu \ (Agl. Caz. N. S. Jl\, 0 (ISO 7), 
No. 0, pp. 170-151, pi. 7). —Dcm'i iption and notes on the eradication of Ibis Austra¬ 
lian weed. 

The destruction of Rhinantlius, \. Caiikr ( 19 og. Ay). cl Vit., 1J(1S0~>), No. 28, 
pp. hOO, 010). 

The extent of the injury to ciops caused by weeds ( ihx. in Cuhlnuj's hvndic. 
Ztg., 44 ( IS' 91), No. //, p. 8 r >~).—Data are given concerning the yield of peas, heans, 
potatoes, and roots on plats kept clean oi allowed to become weedy. 

The weeds of New South Wales, I, J. 11. Maiden ( tyl. (iaz. A. S. !f\ t 0 (AS.07), 
No. 2, pp. Jo2-100). —A popular article. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Potato diseases,S. H.Gkekn (MinnesotaSta. ‘>n$-2J3, fig. 

1 ).—The author gives popular notes on potato seal), potato blight, and 
an internal brown rot of potatoes. Corrosive sublimate isreeoimnended 
as a preventive treatment for the seal) and Bordeaux mixture for the 
blight. Formulas and directions for their application are given. The 
use of insecticides upon potatoes is urged, and in addition to the usual 
ones, Baris green and London purple, arsenate of lead is highly eat coined. 

During the past season an apparently new disease made its appear¬ 
ance throughout a considerable portion of the State, to which the name 
of internal brown rot lias been given. The disease affects the inside of 
the tuber, the outside appearing perfectly normal; the diseased condition 
is shown as an aggregation of brown spots when the tuber is cut open. 
These spots may accumulate near the center or near the outside, but 
usually they are scattered throughout the tuber. Their presence seems 
to have no efleet on the starch content of the potato. The disease seems 
to affect nearly all varieties of potatoes, only 3 out of 31 tested at the 
station escaping, the others having from 5 to 100 per cent of the crop 
more or less discolored. 

Apple tree sun scald, S. B. Green (Minnesota Sta. Bvl. .7.9, pp. 217 - 
222, figs. 4 ).—According to the author, by the term “sun scald” is 
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meant the trouble that shows itself by the tree becoming rotten in the 
trunk on the south side, which finally so weakens it that it can not 
support its top, and consequently breaks down, very likely when loaded 
with fruit. It is probable that this trouble is generally caused by a 
part of the bark on the south—or, more commonly, the southwest— 
side of the tree starting into growth before the rest of the tree, during 
some warm period in the latter part of winter or early in the spring. 
Such warm periods arc generally followed by a severe freeze, in which 
case the newly formed immature cells are ruptured, or the roll contents 
injured, which results in the bark on the affected side dying and fall¬ 
ing off. 

The author says that sun scald is probably the cause of the most 
frequent loss of apple trees, and it may be entirely prevented by any¬ 
thing that will shade the tret* trunks. Several methods are suggested, 
all of which are said to be efficient not only in protecting trees against 
the scald but also front attacks of rabbits, mice, etc. The author 
recommends that all fruit trees be planted so as to lean toward the 
southwest, the direction from whence aie the prevailing winds of that 
region. 

Sun scald seems to affect apple trees to a greater extent than any 
other, although almost all deciduous trees arc liable to injury to some 
extent. 

Cane rust of raspberries, K. B. (5 keen (Minnesota Sta. Iluh 30, 
pp. 230, 2'U,, fiff. 1 ).—Cane rust or anthracnose of raspberries is figured 
and briefly described, and from its successful use at the station in 
combating the disease the following treatment is recommended : 

In the spring, before the canes start, spray them with a solution of 
sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) made by dissolving 1 lb. of it in 15 gal. 
of water. Later, spray tin* new canes v ith Bordeaux mixture, probably 
about 5 times at intervals of about 2 weeks, commencing as soon as 
the new canes are 1 ft. high, ('are should be taken not to get the Bor¬ 
deaux mixture on the leaves of the fruit-bearing canes, as they are quite 
liable to be burned by it. 

Spraying of orchards, K. (L Bookman (New York Cornril Sta. Bill. 
86, pp. 17-76, figs. S). 

Synopsis .—The author rrpoits upon experiments in spinsing to present fungus dis¬ 
eases ol* the apple, quince, and plum. 

Notes on spraying apple orehanis (pp. 47-OS).—The principal enemies 
of the apple orchard are the apple seal) and codling moth, and tin* author 
has considered the methods for application of Bordeaux mixture, time 
to spray, quantity of fungicide to be used, and the best method for pre¬ 
paring it. lie considers hand pumps the most satisfactory for spray¬ 
ing orchards, as power machines do not throw enough liquid nor do 
they throw it far enough for use on large trees, although they are 
excellent for spraying grapes and other low-growing plants. Bordeaux 
mixture, copper sulphate solution, and London purple were the fungi- 
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cides used. Two, 4, and 5 applications of the fungicide were given the 
trees, beginning before the flower buds opened and ending about 4 weeks 
after all petals had fallen. For the King variety it was found that 4 
applications gave better results than 2 or 5, and the author thinks 
that 3 applications would have been sufficient. The most important 
applications are the ones given just before blossoming and immediately 
after the fall of the petals. If a third spraying is necessary it should 
follow the second by about 2 weeks. The investigations of the author 
showed that 3 gal. of Bordeaux mixture was about the proper amount 
for trees 25 to30 years old, ftud in addition to its fungicidal value it acts 
as an insecticide, being especially valuable for eurculio injuries. 

From the author’s observations applications of Bouleaux mixture 
seem to have little if any effect on the subsequent year’s crop, but on 
this point fmther experiments aie necessary. 

Solutions of copper sulphate for the early spraying may be valuable 
if orchards are thoroughly and uniformly sprayed, but the author states 
that where check trees were left as sources of infection its value was not 
very marked. London purple is said to have no fungicidal value. No 
attempt was made to control insect injuries, as it was thought unneces¬ 
sary, owing to the isolation of the orchard aiul the fact that arsomtes 
had been thoroughly used for the preceding two seasons. Jt was shown 
that previous seasons’ ajiplieatious of aisenites had no effect in con¬ 
trolling or preventing insect attacks. Where insecticides are used Paris 
green is recommended as the most reliable. 

The author discusses the subject of injury to fruit from the use of 
Bordeaux mixture containing an excess of copper, which is liable to be 
the case when carelessly made by color test. An excess of lime is 
recommended as likely to prevent this injury where it is duo to the cor¬ 
rosive action of the Bordeaux mixture. The character of the season 
seems to have something to do with the production of rusty fruit. Quo¬ 
tations are given of the results obtained by various persons in spray¬ 
ing their orchards. It is shown that want of proper cultivation and 
fertilization is the cause of the failure to produce fruit in some orchards. 

Notes on spraying quinces (pp. 08-70).—The trees were sprayed to 
prevent attacks of Entomosporium maenlatum , and it is shown that the 
proper application of Bordeaux mixture will control this disease. The 
applications need not be given the trees as early as is advised for 
apple trees, for the attack rarely becomes severe before July. 

Notes on spraying plums (pp. 70-74).—Notes are given on investiga¬ 
tions for repression of the leaf spot (Septoria cerasina) and fruit rot 
(Monilia fructigena) of stone fruits. The former may be controlled by 
giving the trees 2 or 3 applications of Bordeaux mixture at intervals of 
from 2 to 4 weeks, beginning about 2 weeks after the fall of the blos¬ 
soms. The second may be controlled according to the following method 
of treatment: 

“(1) Spray the trees with the copper sulphate solution before the lmds break; 
(2) when the blossoms have iallen apply the Bordeaux mixture; (3) when the fruit 
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is about two-tbirds grown repeat tbe second; (4) if necessary spray With the 
aimnoniacal solution of copper carbonate.” 

It was found that the use of Bordeaux mixture on plums resulted in 
thicker leaves; the particular cells which were enlarged by the treat¬ 
ment were not definitely determined, but they appeared to be the pali¬ 
sade cells that were elongated. Further observations are needed to 
establish this fact. 

Spraying pear and apple orchards in 1894 (New York State St a. 
Bui. 84, pp. 36, figs. 7 ).—The experiments of 1891 were in continuation 
of those reported in Bulletin G7 and the Annual Report of the station 
for 189.V Their object was (1) to ascertain the least number of applica¬ 
tions of a Bordeaux mixture containing 1 lb. of copper sulphate toll 
gal. .of water that will prevent injury by the scab fungus, and the proper 
time for their application; (2) to wliat extent is late spraying liable to 
cause injury to fruit, and (3) to what extent will the benefits of one 
season’s spraying influence the crop of the next year If 

The principal experiments were conducted on pear trees, Seckel 
being the variety mostly used, and the results obtained for this variety 
are given in detail. Five applications of the fungicide were made, 
beginning with 2 before the buds opened and Salter the fall of the 
petals. It was found that 3 sprayings gave the best results, the first 
treatment just before blossoming, the second immediately after the fall 
of the petals, and the third from 10 to 14 days later. To prevent attacks 
of the codling moth arsenites may be added to the second and third 
spraying. If the eye spotted bud moth (Tmetocera ocellaua) is feared 
use arsenites with the first application also. The trees receiving the 
treatment recommended above bore on an average 1.00 bn. more fruit 
per tree and more than o times as much first-class fruit per tree as 
did the unsprayed trees. The author thinks for some of the varieties 
more susceptible to the disease an additional application of the fungi¬ 
cide after blossoming will ordinarily prove advantageous. 

For apple orchards the same treatment recommended for pear trees 
is advised. 

The author recommends a simple expression for stating the strength 
of Bordeaux mixture, and advises stating it in the form of a proportion, 
the first unit being the amount in pounds of copper sulphate and the 
second the number of gallons of water, lie calls the strength used in 
his experiment a 1 to 11 solution. 

The author investigated the question, “To what extent is the Bor¬ 
deaux mixture treatment liable to cause a roughness or russeting of the 
fruit!” He quotes numerous authors who seem to believe that Bor¬ 
deaux mixture when improperly made will injure fruit. This seems to 
be liable to follow when the mixture is made by the potassium ferroeya- 
nid test. This color test as well as the still more delicate ones, iodin 
and starch paste, and potassium xanthate are described, and the author 


l E. S. 1 1 ., 5, p. 980. 
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recommends the addition of a little lime to the mixture after there is no 
change of color shown by the test. Jn this way the corrosive action 
of the mixture will be avoided. The author states that while Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, made by the potassium ferrocyanid test may have done 
injury to foliage and fruit, injury was also done where the color test 
was not used. Whether the injury done where the color test was used 
was greater than the other is yet to be determined. 

The results obtained in the experiments to ascertain the influence of 
spraying on the next season’s crop showed a slightly increased yield 
where the trees had been sprayed the previous year. When it is con¬ 
sidered that the sprayed trees bore .‘1 times as much fruit in 1893 as 
did the unsprayed ones the author thinks strong evidence in favor of 
spraying is shown in the fact that in 1894 these trees were able to 
overcome the injurious effect of overbearing and still equal or slightly 
exceed the yield of the trees not sprayed the previous year. He states 
that “the permanent injurious effects of the scab fungus on the 
unsprayed trees in 1893 was no greater, if as great, as the permanent 
injurious effects of excessive yield of the sprayer! trees, even though 
their foliage was kept in good condition by the spray. . . . Even when 
trees are sprayed, large annual crops of fruit ought not be expected 
unless they are well fed and not permitted to overbear.” 

Fungicides, insecticides, and spraying calendar, S. T. Maynard 
(Massachusetts Hatch Sta. BuL :>9, pp. 11, Jig. 7).—Directions are given 
for the preparation and use of Bordeaux mixture, ammoniaeal copper 
carbonate, Paris green, and kerosene emulsion. Forms of spraying 
apparatus are described, special mention being made of an automatic 
agitator for a barrel spray pump. A spraying calendar is given for the 
prevention of fungus and insect attacks on the apple, pear, peach, 
cherry, grape, raspberry, blackberry, currant, strawberry, potatoes, 
celery, and black poplar trees. 

Smut in wheat, W. M. Hays (Minnesota Sta. Itu1.40,pp. 280- 102) .—The author 
gives popular notes on wheat smut, and describes methods for the preventive treat¬ 
ment of the seed before sowing. The methods deseribed are those employingeopper 
sulphate and the hot-water treatment. 

Prevention of potato blight, 11. IT. Lam.so.nt {New Hampshire Sta. Itul. 22, pp. 
S, figs. 2 ).—Potato blights caused by Maorosponttm solanum and Phglophtora infestam 
are fully described, and applications of Bordeaux mixture recommended for their 
prevention. 

A cheap and efficient method of combating Oidium, Peronospora, and insects 
affecting the grape, S. Martini (Itiv. llaL Sci. Nat., 15 (7895), N 7 o. 5, pp. 59-61). 

A preliminary contribution to the knowledge of Septoria graminium, P. 
KkCgkr (Her. dent. hot. Ge*., 12 (1891), No. 4. pp. 157-141, table 1). 

A contribution to the knowledge of karyokinesis in plants, W. Bela.tepp 
(Flora, 1894, pp. 420-442; abs. in Hot. Centbl., 62 (1895), No. 10, pp. 228, 229). 

A remedy for pear blight, M. 15. Waite ( Science ,, v. m\, 1 (1895), No. 26, p. 721).— 
A preliminary report on treatment for pear blight. 

The smut of sorghum, E. Fkii.lieux (Pul. Soc. Hot. France, 44 (1895), No. 1, pp. 
36-29, fig. 1 ).—The author figures and describes Ihtilago sorghi, which is reported as 
becoming destructive to sorghum in southern Franco, 
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Concerning; the spraying of grapes, A, Bauer ( TFHrt. Wockmhl. Landw. 1895, No, 

$8,pp. 810-818). 

Diseases of wheat, grape, and sainfoin, L. Dkgkully (Prog, Agr. et Til,, 12 
(1895), No. 28, pp. 600,601), —Brief notes on the occurrence of injuries and moans for 
their prevention. 

Report of the bacteriologist, II. II. Lamson (New Hampshire Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp, 
160-168, figs, 4). —The author gives a report on treatment for pear scab and potato 
diseases and formulas for fungicides. The most of the material of the article on pear 
scab and cracking of pears may be found in Bulletin 19 of the station (E. S. R., 6, 
p. 302), as are the formulas for the fungicides. A report is given of preliminary 
experiments for the repression of A facrosporium solani, but the results are so indefinite 
that no conclusions can be drawn from them. 

Plant diseases, ft. K. Kiokk (Massaihusetls Agl, College llpt . 1894, pp. 1*19-152), — 
The author gives a general statement of the nature of plant diseases, their causes, 
and the relationship between parasitic fungi and their hosts. Compiled notes are 
given describing the following diseases and recommendations aro added for their 
prevention: Carnation rust ( Cromgees caryoph ilium*), carnation leaf spot (Sep tori a 
dianthi), anthraenoso of carnations, powdery mildew (Sj)haroth(ca pannosa), rose rust 
(Fhragmidium subcorticium), gooseberry rust ( /EcUlintn gromtlariw), powdery mildew 
(Sphcrrotheca mors-urfv), elnbroot of cabbage (Plasmodioplioia hrassme), potato scab 
( Obspora scabies), fruit mold of the pencil, plum, and cherry (Monilia fnicligena), 
damping fungus (Botrytis vulgaris), hacteiial diseases, and nematode worms. 

Treatment of common diseases and insects injurious to fruits and vegetables 
(New York Stale Sta . Bill, 86,pp. 69-1 JO, figs. 4). —Popular and to a great degree com¬ 
piled note** aro gi\ en on the treatment of the more common diseases and insects injuri¬ 
ous to fruits, \egetahles, and nursery stock, and formulas for the manufacture of 
fungicides and insecticides and directions for their most successful application. 
When a certain treatment is recommended hy the author it is one that has been 
tested and found effective, while in other eases remedies are simply suggested whose 
efficiency has not ,yet been demonstrated. 
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Some injurious insects, O. I\ Loensbvry (Massaelnt setts TTateli 
Sta. JUti. pp. 30 , ftps. 11, pi. 1). —This consists of more or less elab¬ 
orate notes on insects of importance to farmers, illustrated descriptive, 
life-history, and remedial notes being given on the spring eankerworm 
(Palcacrifa vernata ), fall eankerworm (Anisopteryx pometaria), army 
worm ( Leueania vnipintela), corn worm (HeUothis arm iy era), red humped 
apple tree caterpillar ((Udemasia eoneinna), antiopa butterfly ( Euvan - 
essa antiopa), currant stem girdler (Phylloccits flaviventris), imported 
elm bark louse (Gossyparia vimi ), and greenhouse orthezia (Orthezia 
insiynis). 

Against the eankerworms is recommended surrounding the trees with 
paper bands covered with some sticky substance to prevent the ascent 
of the wingless female moths. Bands of cotton batting are also recom¬ 
mended as barriers, and spraying with Paris green, London purple, or 
arsenate of lead is advised if the caterpillars have gained a foothold 
and are proving destructive to the foliage. 

The army worm was quite abundant and destructive in Cape Cod 
cranberry bogs, where they are believed to have hibernated in the egg 
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stage. Plowing deep furrows around infested fields, spraying with 
Paris green, placing obstructions smeared with coal tar or kerosene in 
the line of inarch, or digging ditches across their path and filling them 
with water are recommended, as is also burning the fields over during 
winter. 

The corn worm attacked both corn and tomatoes, being especially 
injurious in tbe vicinity of Boston. Fall plowing of infested fields to 
destroy hibernating pupa* is advised. 

The red-humped apple tree caterpillar was quite abundant during 
the season, affecting not only apple trees, but other orchard trees, black¬ 
berry and rose bushes, etc. Burning the colonies on infested branches 
is recommended. 

The caterpillar of flic antiopa butterfly was frequently sent to the sta¬ 
tion by persons w ho hud mistaken it for the larva of the gypsy moth. 
It was chiefly destructive to the elms. Trimming off and destroying 
infested branches or spraying with arsenioals is recommended. 

The currant stem girdler was injurious to the young growth of cur¬ 
rant from the girdling of the tips by the adult and the burrowing in the 
pith by the lame. The female cuts several curved gashes near the 
tip of the twig in May, the caterpillar burrowing down the stem until 
fall, and, hibernating in the larva state, pupating and issuing as adult 
in the spring. The larva is described for the first time, being of a 
glistening straw yellow and two fifths of an inch in length. It is 
cylindrical, with a fleshy expansion along the sides, and a minute dark 
spine on the dorsal surface of the thirteenth (last) segment. The 
seventh to twelfth segments bear on each side a small round reddish 
spot. Pruning and burning girdled canes as soon as noticed is recom¬ 
mended. 

The imported elm bark louse has been in Massachusetts about 8 
years, affecting different species of elms in various parts of the State. 
Young trees suffer more than older large ones, which are apparently 
better able to withstand the attacks. Experiments in spraying with 
kerosene emulsion were successful, and this remedy is therefore recom¬ 
mended. To be effective, however, exceedingly strong emulsions must 
bo used, the stock solution being diluted only 2 or 3 times with water. 

The greenhouse orthezia was in, a number of greenhouses in the 
State, but chiefly about Boston. A list of 2(> food plants is given, of 
which coleus suffers most from its attacks. Preventive measures are 
stated to be more important than remedial ones, as the tender nature 
of most of the plants infested makes the use of insecticides a danger¬ 
ous matter. Using cuttings from uninfested plants only is advised, 
infested cuttings or plants to be at once destroyed. Fir-tree oil and 
kerosene emulsion are recommended as the most efficient and safest 
insecticides. 

Report of entomologist, 0. P. Gillette (Colorado 81a. Jipt. 1894 , 
PP» 58-64 ).—This consists of brief notes on the insect pests of the year 
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and a report on a trip by the entomologist to the western portion of 
the State to investigate insect injuries. The leaf rollers (Cacacia 
argyrospila and 0 . semiferana ), the apple woolly aphis, and the cabbage 
louse were the most prominent injurious insects during the year. 
Directions are given for spraying with Paris green, kerosene emulsion, 
and hot water for the 3 insects, respectively. For the leaf rollers 
winter applications of kerosene emulsion are also advised. 

In the western part of the State 3 leaf hoppers (Gnathodus abdomi - 
nails , Agallia tthleri , and Platymetopius aeutus) and the mealy bug 
(l)actylopius solani) were injuriously abundant on beets, while the 
codling moth was found frequently present in apple orchards. The 
clover mite ( Bryobia pratvnsis) was damaging many orchards, attacking 
pear, apple, plum, and cherry tiees in the above order, collecting on 
the underside of the limbs and twigs and causing the foliage to become 
blanched and sickly. Spra.ving with kerosene emulsion or resin wash 
is suggested as treatment. The w oolly aphis, a leaf hopper (Typhlocyba 
conies), and anew scale (Aspidiotus howardii) w ere also found infesting 
orchards, but not seriously. 

Brief mention is made of the experiments carried on with the apiary, 
different dry foods being offered as substitutes for pollen. Of these 
finely ground oats and corn were taken most frequently and bean and 
barley meal less preferred. Bees wintered on lioney made from granu¬ 
lated sugar did not do well. A list of the llcmiptera of the State is iu 
course of preparation. 

Some dangerous fruit insects, (\ M. Weed (New Hampshire Nta . 
Bui 23, ))p. figs. i(S). —This consists of some general remarks on 
noxious insects and tlieir ravages and injuries, with illustrated descrip¬ 
tive, life-history, and remedial notes on the pear midge (IJiplosis pyri - 
com), pear tree psylla (Psylla pyri), bud worm (Tmetocera ocellana ), 
San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus ), and gypsy moth (Oeneria 
dispar). 

The crowding of crops, easy transportation, abandoned farms, aud 
destruction of forests and cultivation of prairies are given as some of 
the causes for the increase of noxious insects; and the annual loss of 
crops iu the United States duo to insect damages is given at nearly 
half a billion dollars. 

The following remedies are recommended against the several insects: 
Pear midge, applying kainit to the ground about the middle of June, 
1,000 lbs. to the acre; pear tree psylla, spring spraying with dilute 
kerosene emulsion; bud worm, spring spraying with the arsonites or 
a combination of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green; San Jose scale, 
spraying with strong kerosene emulsion and burning badly infested 
trees. It is stated that the gypsy moth and San Jos6 scale have not 
yet appeared in the State, but on account of their proximity and de¬ 
structiveness in neighboring States notes are given upon them, 
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Insects affecting late cabbage, notes on the stalk borer, and 
insecticides (New York State Sta . BuL 83, pp. 657-688, pis . 2 ).—This 
consists of notes on the appearance, life history, food plants, natural 
enemies, and treatment of the imported cabbage butterfly (Pieris rap<v), 
cabbage plusia (Pittsia brassicw), cabbage plutella (Plutella crucifer - 
arum ),cabbage aphis (Aphis brassivw), greenfly (Rhopalosiphum dianthi), 
oniontlirips (Thripsalii ),harlequin cabbage bug (Murgantia histrionica ), 
zebra caterpillar (Mamextra picta ), cabbage piouea (Pionva rimosalis), 
Southern cabbage butterfly (Pieris protodive), and the stalk borer 
(Oartgna nitela). In addition are given formulas and directions for 
applying Paris green or London purple and lime wash, “gypsAne” 
(arsenate of lead), kerosene and soap emulsion, kerosene and milk 
emulsion, resin wash, bisulphid of carbon, tobacco, and hot water. 

The cabbage butterfly is stated to produce from 4 to 5 broods 
annually on Long Island, the eggs being found as late as November 
10. Experiments are cited with spraying infested plants with arsenical 
mixtures, combinations of Paris green and London purple with lime 
wash being employed. The results were satisfactory, the caterpillars 
being killed, while the plants were not injured. Dusting the plants 
with a mixture of 1 part of arsenical to 15 parts flour resulted in a 
slight burning of the leaves. The application of the arsenical* in the 
wet form is recommended. A list of unsatisfactory remedies is given, 
among them being road dust, decoctions of various herbs, pyrethrum, 
kerosene emulsion, etc. Two parasites are mentioned as efficient in 
destroying cabbage caterpillars, Apantalvs glomvtalus and Ptvromalus 
puparuw. On account of the pupa case of Apantalvs glow v rat tin having 
been frequently mistaken for the egg of the cabbage butterfly and 
destroyed in consequence, photomicrographs of the two are given for 
the purpose of distinguishing them. 

Experiments were made with a bacterial disease of the caterpillar to 
ascertain if the caterpillars could be inoculated from artificial cultures 
and the disease thus introduced among them. BoulJion cultures of the 
bacterium (Micrococcus) were made and Doth pieris and plusia were 
inoculated. In one experiment the pieris larva 1 were dead in 5 days. 
Home other experiments were not so successful, and the progress of 
the experiment was finally interfered with by a virulent epidemic of the 
disease in the fields. The experiments are to be continued. Planting 
turnips, radishes, or other plants of the families which blossom early in 
the season is advised for the purpose of attracting the cabbage butter¬ 
flies, when they may be caught with nets and destroyed before they 
have laid their eggs on the cabbage plants. 

The cabbage plusia is considered to do more damage to late cabbage 
than the cabbage butterfly, but the injury done by it is usually ascribed 
to the caterpillar of the latter insect. It is believed that there are 3 
broods each year, feeding on various plants. Applications of strong 
mixtures of arsenites is urged. It w*s noticed that during cold, wet 
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weather in the fall the caterpillars were attacked by a disease that 
proved very virulent, the nature of which has not yet been discovered. 

The cabbage plutella was present dining the fall, but not in injurious 
numbers, nor is damage anticipated this year. It is believed to be 
3-brooded, and arsenical treatment is recommended. 

Experiments with bisulphid of carbon and some other insecticides 
were carried on against the cabbage aphis, the carbon bisulphid being 
poured into a covered pit in which cabbage heads were placed and left 
for 3 days. The lice were destroyed, while the heads were not injured. 
On growing plants kerosene emulsion diluted 10 times is recommended, 
applied to both the lower and upper sides of the leaves. Against the 
green fiy, which was present in some numbers on Long Island, are rec¬ 
ommended tobacco dust and tobacco fumes. The fungus disease Empusa 
aphid in was found to destroy about two-thirds of the insects noticed. 

The onion thrips was found to be attacking cabbages in July, being 
considered a 4k rust’ ? by farmers, and injuring principally the outer leaves. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion was employed, but was not altogether 
satisfactory because of the difficulty in reaching all parts of the leaves. 
The insect is figured and an engraving from a photograph of a cabbage 
leaf attacked by it is presented. 

The harlequin cabbage bug was present on cabbages, though it 
inflicted but slight injury. Hand picking the bugs is the only remedy 
suggested. 

The stalk borer was injurious on the edges of a cornfield, affecting 
the first 3 or 4 rows next to fences grown up with weeds and under¬ 
brush. Clean farming is advised as a preventive. 

The elm leaf beetle (Vonneetieut Norm St a. Uni. 7/, pp. tfjjig. 1 ).— 
This consists of illustrated descriptive notes on the life history, habits, 
ravages, and treatment of Galentea xanthomehvna, and is compiled from 
information given by the Division of Entomology of this Department, 
and also from Pullet in 103 of the New’ Jersey Station (E. S. It., 0, p. 040). 
The pest was very destructive in 1804 in the southwestern portion of 
Connecticut, many elms being entirely defoliated by the ravages of the 
larvie, and disastrous spreading of the insect is feared. The life history 
and habits are given at length in order that the insect may be readily 
recognized and the importance of treatment appreciated. Spraying 
with Paris green the last of May and the first of June is advised as 
the best treatment, the x>upa* to be destroyed in July by pouring kero¬ 
sene emulsion or hot water on the ground about tin*, base of the trees 
where the pupa stage is passed. The process of “ tree inoculation 79 by 
means of introducing some bitter substance into the sap, for the pur¬ 
pose of deterring larval attacks upon the leaves, is not considered 
feasible. 

Cineraria or marguerite fly, T. W. Kirk (Xac Zealand Dept. Ayr., 
Leaflet# for Gardeners and Fruit Growers JYo. 1, pp. Jigs. d ).— Notes 
ou Phytomyza nigrmrms , the maggots of which were injurious to cine* 
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raria and marguerite plants by tunneling in the leaves and eating out 
the fleshy part. Although the cinerarias suller most, other garden and 
wild plants are also attacked. Preventive measures are recommended 
as preferable to remedial ones, it being advised that plants be sprayed 
with arsenites or tar water to prevent the fly laying her egg. Immers¬ 
ing the infested plants in water is recommended for the purpose of 
drowning the lame. 

Report of the entomological division ( Masmchtisetl« Hatch Sta. 
Itpt. 18!)d , pp. 7, H). —Brief remarks on the work carried on by this 
division during the past year, in great part consisting of experiments 
Avitli insecticides. 

Paris green and lime, arsenate of soda, and arsenate of lead were 
employed against the gypsy moth and tent caterpillar, arsenate of lead 
giving the best results and being recommended for the purpose. 

Study of cranberry insects was also carried on. An imported bark 
louse (0 rthezia insi(piis) appeared in the station plant house and else¬ 
where, and it is feared may become troublesome. 


Some new bees of tlie genus Perdita, T. D. A. Co* hfliiKbb (Proc. Phil a, Acad. 
Sci. 1805, I, pp. 11-10). 

The occurrence of parthenogenesis in bees, with comments on its bearing 
upon apiculture, R. Helms ( Ayl. Gaz. N. 8. Jla ( iso:,), So. 8, pp. 101-1 OS). 

The space required by silkworms, F. Lam incur {Pal. Mm. Ayr. France. 11 ( 1895), 
No. 8, pp. 314-880). 

A few points on collecting Ichneumonidse, (J. C. Davis ( Canadian Knt ., 57 
(1895), No. 0 , pp. 1(10, -Some general popular direct ions for collecting ami 

breeding these parasitic insects. 

Descriptions of new species of Australian Coleoptera, A. M. Lea (Proc. Linn. 
Hoc. N. S. tr. 9 0 (/SOI), No. 4, pp. 580-0,if). 

On the Diptera of Baja, California, and some species from adjacent regions 
C. H. T. Townsend (. Proc. Pal . Acad. Set., i (1805), No. 1. pp. 503-0J0). 

The coffee borer, (1 Uicmuit (Prov. iyr. Hurt. Hoc. Madias , 1804, Jim.-Mar., pp. 
79-SJ ).—A popular account of expenmenls m itli larv.c of \ ylo Inch huh qua dr apes 
taken from coflee and similar borersatloctmg tlie lionny tree (Ptcrocavpan mavsupiuta) 
the writer wishing to ascertain if the boa rs weie the same species and if they 
would thrive equally well in either plant. Tlie cotlce boxers did jiot thrive in the 
bonny wood, although the liouny borers did well in cotlce blanches. 

Caterpillars attacking cocoa tiees (llul. Pot. Dept. Jamaica , «. ser., 5 (1895) 
Ao. 1, pp. 1-5). —Some general notes on a threatened attack, hand picking being 
advised. 


Insect enemies and fungus diseases of ciops, Holliujnu (7 bat. landtv. Prettse 
22 (ISM), Non. 42, pp. 404, 405, 9; 41, pp. 4J.i, 411; 41), p. 4U, JU,«. J).—These 

articles are from the report of the Halle station for the lopression of nematodes and 
for plant, protection. 

An enemy of the larch on the High Alps, H. Cjiuiht (Garde » and Vornt, 8(1895), 
No. 881, pp. 288, 229 ).—A discussion of the ravages of NU;janopUj,l,a pinieotana, the 
caterpillars of which extensive!} skeletonize the larcli leaves in the more open for¬ 
ests, not being found in tlie dense wood lands. 


New facts about scale insects, I,T. 1). A. Cockkkmx (Garden and Forest, 8 ( 1895), 
Ao. 382, p. 244). Discusses the ease with «li.eli they are overlooked, andthl number 
Ot species being described as new. 


Coocidse or scale iusects, T. V, A. Cockkk 
{1895), No* 5 t pp. XQ(hlQ2) % 


Ebb (liul, Jamaica Jiot , Gardent, £ 
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Tb* San Joi$ or pernioious soale (New York State Sta. Bui. 87, pp. 122-18%, figs. 
j8).~ -This is a popular bulletin on Aspidiotm perniciosus compiled from various pub¬ 
lications on the subject by stations and this Department. Caustio winter washes, 
oily washes, and fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas are recommended as treat¬ 
ment and formulas are given for the preparation of kerosene emulsion; whale oil 
soap wash; potash and soda wash; lime, sulphur, and salt wash; and a resin wash. 

Pear and cherry slug, T. W. Kirk ( New Zealand Dept . Agr., Leaflets for Gardeners 
and Ft'uit Growers No. 1, pp. 8, figs. 6). —Notes on Selandria cerasi, giving the life 
history and habits and recommending spraying with an infusion of hellebore. Dust¬ 
ing with some fine powder, such as ashes, lime, etc., is also recommended, or spray¬ 
ing with a mixture of hellebore infusion and Paris green. 

The cabbage moth,T. W. Kirk (Notv Zealand Dept . Agr., Leaflets for Gardeners 
and Fruit Growers No. 3, pp. 3, figs. 8). —Illustrative descriptive notes on Pluiella 
cruoiferarum, thelifo history, habits, and treatment being given. Dusting with gas 
lime or spraying with coal-tar water is recommended. 

The potato grub, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Farmers No. 
16, pp. 3,fig8. 8).— Notes on Lita solanella , which has been proving quite destructive 
to potatoes in New Zealand, burrowing numerous galleries in the tubers. Notation 
t>f crops is recommended, destroying infested potatoes, and applying air-slacked lime 
to the land. The insect is considered to be a native either of Tasmania or New 
Zealand. 

The Hessian fly, T. \V. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Farmers No. 14, 
pp. 8, figs. 9).— Popular notes on Cecidomyia destructor and a history of its attacks in 
the Colony, where it lias been present for 13 jears. It is l>olio\od that the attack, 
which was quite se>ere, is subsiding, the insects being reduced in number by 
parasites imported from England. 

The crane fly, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept. Agr., Leaflets for Farmer's No. 15, 
pp. %,figs . 4). —Notes on Tipula sp., the grubs of which have been doing damage to 
corn and grass lands in the colony, especially m wet land during moist seasons. 
Drainage, clean cultivation, rolling the ground at dusk, and top dressing with gas 
lime or salt are recommended as remedies. 

Monograph of insects- injurious to sugar cane and their enemies, D. de 
C llAKMOY (Rev. Agr. tie Manner, 9 (1895), No. 4, pp. 92-95). 

Report of entomologist, C. V. Kilfy (Maryland Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 190,191).— A 
brief report on the work pursued by the station entomologist during the year ami the 
insects especially injurious throughout the State, the strawberry wees il (Jnihonomus 
signatus ), grape scale (Aspidiotus arir), San .Jose scale (A. perniciosns), pear tree 
psjlla (Fsylla pyri ), and peach scale (Lecanium persiew) receiving particular mention. 
A bulletin oil these and other injurious insects is in course of preparation. 

Bibliography of the more important contributions to American economio 
entomology, IV, S. Henkiiaw ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Entomology, pp. 107 ).— 
This consists of an alphabetical list, by authors, of the more important writiugs 
of Government and State entomologists and of other contributions to the literature 
of American economic eutomology. Brief annotations gi\e the scope of the papers 
listed. This part comprises the authors from A to K, iut lusive. 

Studies in Australian entomology, VII, T.G.Sloane (True. Linn. Soc. N. S. 
W., 9 (1895), No. 3,pp. 393-455). —Descriptions are given of new genera and species 
of Carabidte. 

A manual for the study of insects, J. II. and A. B. Comstock (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Comstock Publishing Co., 1895 , pp. 701). * 

A new fungicide (Rev. Sci., ser. 4, 3 (1895), No. 25, p. 795). — An account is given 
of a new fungicide made by the following formula: Sulphate of copper, 500 gm., 
cresonapkte 0.5 liter, and water 100 liters. It is to be sprayed twice in the season, 
and besides being a good fungicide it has strong insecticidal x>owers. 

1682—No. 2 " '— —6 
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POODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Methods and results of investigations on the chemistry and 
economy of food, W. (). Atwater ( IT. S. Ihpt. Ayr., Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations Bui. 21, pp. 222, Jigs. 15, charts 3). —The object of this 
bulletin is “to summarize some of the results of late inquiry as to the 
physiological and pecuniary economy of food, and to indicate questions 
now demanding study and desirable methods of investigation.” It 
contains information, largely compiled, on the following general sub¬ 
jects: Food and its use for nutriment, comparison of food materials, 
digestibility of food, preparation of food, use of food in the body— 
metabolism, fuel value of food, calorimetry, respiration apparatus, 
respiration calorimeter, pecuniary economy of food, food consumption 
and dietary studies, dietary standards, and errors in our Food economy. 
The methods of food investigation, as dietary studies, digestibility, and 
calorimeter work, are described in considerable detail, and a number of 
lines for work are pointed out. 

The kola nut, G. le Bon {U. S. Consular Kpt. 1X95, Apr., pp. 537- 
5i0; trans.from Tier. Sci.). —This article gives the results of the writ¬ 
er’s experieiice with the kola nut as a stimulant to prevent fatigue from 
severe physical exercise 1 . The fresh nut was found to stimulate the 
bodily powers to a remarkable degree, although dried nuts were lack¬ 
ing in this respect. Analyses of the nut showed 2.35 per cent caffein 
and 0.023 per cent of theobroma, besides 1.3 per cent of a red gluco- 
sid, which after mastication was transformed in great part into caffein. 
Experiments with caffein and with theobroma indicated that neither 
alone possessed sustaining powers equal to the kola nut, while if they 
were used combined in proportions similar to those in which they occur 
in the nut, results very similar to those produced by the use of the nut 
were attained. It is believed that the kola nut is of extreme impor¬ 
tance as a muscular stimulant when used in a fresh, unadulterated 
state. 

Poultry foods ( Connecticut State Sta. But. 120,pp. 15, 76).—Analyses 
are given of Bradley’s Superior Meat Meal, Bowkcr’s Animal Meal, 
Brock’s Foul try and Swine Meal, Bartlett’s OK Feed, and Smith & 
liomaine’s Boiled Beef and Bone. 

“All the preparations appear to consist < luofly of meat and bone Laving about the 
composition of ‘bone tankage 7 wbicli is used as a fertilizer. 

“They are quite alike in composition, excepting that Brock’s Poultry and Swine 
Meal contains. Jobs protein and phosphate of lime than any of the others and cor¬ 
respondingly more moisture and mineral matters which consist in part of carbonate 
of 

Action of mustard and pepper on digestion, Gottlieb ( Ver - 
hand!. Natur. med. Vcrcin , Heidelberg , 5; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 1895,1, 
No. 7,i>. 391).— Tlie author observed the constant and regular secretion 
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of the pancreatic juice by means of a canula introduced into the pan¬ 
creatic duct of a rabbit. This secretion was 3 or 4 times as large when 
small quantities of mustard or pepper were introduced into the stomach. 
The juice secreted under these conditions was somewhat more watery 
than normally, but possessed the same digestive properties. 

A method of rendering straw more digestible, Lehmann ( Landw. 
Jahrh.j 24 (4895), Sup. 7, pp. 118 , 119).—A sample of oat straw and one 
of wheat chaff were treated with hot sodium hydrate, the alkali neu¬ 
tralized with hydrochloric acid, ami the digestibility of the treated 
material determined. The results, as compared with untreated material, 
were as follows: 


Digestibility of treated and nntnaUd oat straw and wheat ehaff. 


Oat straw: 
Untreated 
Treated... 
Wheat chaff: 
Untreated 
Treated... 


minor. | 

Fat. 

Asli. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Nitrogen- 

tree 

extract. 

Per cmt. 1 Percent. 
37 3 I (3 2 

02 0 . 

Percent. 

24.8 j 

48.8 I 

24.2 

20.0 

Percent 
26.1 j 
20 5 

Percent. 

42.0 

70.0 

27.0 

83.4 

Per cent. 
20.3 
64.8 

20.2 

08.0 

20 2 1 0.2 
50.5 . 

0 5 j 


It will be seen that Uie treated material was far more digestible than 
the untreated, espeeially the fiber and nitrogen-free extract. 

The method is not practical on account of the quantity of reagents 
required,but the result is of scientific interest in showing that it is the 
incrusting substances which are firmly combined with cellulose which 
prevent in a large degree the solution of the constituents of coarse 
fodders in the intestines of ruminants. When this union is dissolved 
the coarse fodder becomes a highly digestible substance, comparing in 
digestibility with concentrated feeding stuffs, except in regard to 
protein. 

Silage of flint, sweet, southern, and dent corn compared, W. 

M. Hays (Minnesota Sta. But. 10, pp. 238-11 f). — In a comparison of 
silage from flint, southern, ami dent corn 2 lots of cows were fed in 3 
periods of 21 days each, with preliminary periods of about 7 days. 
Dent corn was fed during the first and third periods to both lots; and 
diming the second period lot 1 had silage from {Southern Ensilage coru 
and lot 2 silage from Hint corn. The same grain ration was fed through¬ 
out. Another comparison of silage from dent aud from southern corn 
was made on 0 native cows during 3 twelve-day periods. In another 
trial silage from sweet corn and from dent corn were compared on 2 
cows. 

The results of these several trials are tabulated, showing the amounts 
of food eaten and the milk aud butter fat firodueed. Following is the 
author’s summary: 

4< »(1) A hundred pounds of dry matter in either dent, sweet, or Southern Ensilage 
oorn silage proved nearly of oqual value for producing milk and butter iu these trials, 
though the advantage in all cases was slightly in favor of the silago of dent coru. 
This corn bore a fair crop of ears. 
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M ( 2 ) Hint-corn silage did not prove os good in this one trial for producing milk 
and butter as dent-corn silage. 

u (3) Cattle dfcf not seem to relish silage of flint com as well as'silage of the 
other 3 classes of corn. 

“(4) Where a large amount of silage is wanted from a small area of land to feed 
with cheap mill feeds, these results would indicate that the most feed can be pro¬ 
cured by using, in any given locality, com so large that it will barely pass the roastiug- 
ear stage before frosts. Here large field com from the latitude of Missouri would 
probably make the most feed per acre.” 

Cotton-seed meal vs. soja-bean meal for cows ( Massachusetts 
Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 13, 14).— A brief report on an experiment to 
compare cotton-seed meal and soja-bean meal on 2 lots of 4 cows each 
in alternating periods of 3 weeks. 

The cows on the soja-bean n eal gave rather the most milk. . . • 

“ The cotton-seed butter w r as of firmer texture than the other, hut was, by the 
verdict of three families working independently and without knowledge of tho 
nature of tho difference between the samples, decidedly inferior to that made from 
the soja-bean cream. The latter was of a higher color and much more agreeable 
texture and flavor. The cotton-seed butter had a greasy feeling in the mouth, while 
the other was of agreeable texture. 

44 A larger percentage of the total fat in the milk was recovered in the cream from 
the cows fed on cotton-seed meal than in tho cream from those fed on bean meal. 

“It would appear from this experiment that the soja-bean meal is superior to 
cotton-seed meal as a food either for milk or butter production, if further work estab¬ 
lishes this conclusiou, it lies w»thm the power of Massachusetts farmers to raise the 
concentrated nitrogenous food needed for their animals.” 

Effect of food on milk—feeding with fats, A. IL Wood (New 
Hampshire /Sta. BuL 20, pp. S ).—In this experiment, lasting from March 
3 to July 4, 3 cows were used. Previous to the experiment the eows 
hadjbeen receiving u ration of corn silage, mixed liny, oat hay, and a 
mixture of equal parts of cotton seed, gluten meal, and middlings, 
furnishing a nutritive ratio of 1:0. For the lirst 2 weeks the cows 
received a basal ration of corn silage, clover hay, vetch hay, ground 
oats, and middlings, having a nutritive ratio of 1:5.9. In 3 subsequent 
periods of 2 weeks each palm oil, cotton seed oil, corn oil, oleo pil, 
cocoauut oil, and stearin were fed to different cows at the rate of 12 
oz. per 1,000 lbs. of live weight. At the beginning of the third period 
clovor hay was substituted for the vetch hay, slightly widening tho 
nutritive ratio. In the second period when corn oil was being fed to 
one of the cows the supply of oil gave out at the end of 10 days and 
tlie cow was returned to the basal ration. One of the cows went off 
feed in the third period while receiving cocoauut oil and was dropped. 
Following the feeding of oil the cows were returned to the ordinary 
ration for 1 mouth and then turned to pasture. 

The milk of each cow was analyzed daily, and at the close of each 
period the milk from each cow was separated with a hand separator 
and the cream churned while still sweet and made into butter. The 
hardness of the butter was determined by Parsons’s method, 1 Deter- 


l E. s. R., 3, p, 86. 
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minations of the fat in the skim milk and bnttcrmilk are given. The 
average results for each period are given in the following table: 


Results of feeding oils to milch cows. 


Period. 

Rations. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Average 
daily 
yield of 
milk. 

Average 
tion c 

Fat. 

comnosi- 
>f milk, j 

Casein. 

Average 
amount 
of fat in 
milk per 
day. 

Hardness of 
butter (pen¬ 
etration of 
glasB rod.) 


Duchess : 


rounds. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pounds. 

Millimeters. 


Ordinary. 

1:6 

29.15 

4.10 

3. u 

1.20 


1 

Basal...". 

1 5.0 

27. 68 

4.43 

3.20 

1 23 

35.0 

2 

Basal l palm oil. 

1 :G 8 

28.81 

4. 52 

3.03 

3.30 

14.0 

3 

Basnl+stearin . 

1.0.9 

29.19 

4.41 

3.01 

1.28 

13.5 

4 

Basal j cottonseed oil. 

1 6.9 

29.43 

4. 11 

2.99 

1.21 

37.0 

5 

Ordinary. 

1 ° 

32 33 

4 07 

3.01 

1.32 

14.0 

G 

Pasture. 


30.23 

4.58 

3.1G 

1.38 



Princess Leto: 




Ordinary.. 

1 1.6 

19.87 

5.12 

3.22 

.99 


1 

Basal. 

! 1: 5. 9 

20 38 

5.18 

3.53 

1.06 

7.5 

2 

Basal {-corn oil. 1 

, 1 6 8 

20 52 

5.48 

3.27 

1.12 

9.0 


Banal.1 

1 5.9 

20. 68 

5.24 


1 08 

7. 0 

3 

Basal poloo oil. 1 

1 6 9 

21.58 

5.19 

3.35 

1.11 

e!r> 

4 

Banal Kocoamit oil. 

3 • 6. 9 

20. (57 

5.34 

3.40 

. 3 10 

5.7 

5 

Ordinary. i 

1 G 

22.65 

4.89 

3 29 

3.10 

8.0 

6 

Pasture.i 


20 81 

4. 90 

3.31 

3.02 



Maramoo. ! 







Ordinary. 1 

1 G 

23.35 

3 29 

2. 58 

. 0.77 


1 

Basal.i 

1 5.9 

23 82 

3.22 

2 89 

0. 77 

30.0 

2 

Basal f cotton seed oil.j 

1 G 8 

21.01 

3.47 

2 71 

0. 83 

5 15.5 

l 29.0 

3 

Basal + coeounutoil . ... > 

! 

1 0.9 

i 

20 74 

1 

3.08 

2.38 

1 

0.64 



ft It would seem that tho first effect of feeding oils was to increase the fat in the 
milk, rrinecss, in period 1,averaged 5.18 per cent; wifh the addition of corn oil 
her average for 10 days was raised to 5.48 per rent, an increase of 0.3 per cent. 
Omitting the oil her average for the noxt 5 days fell to 5.21 per cent, llad similar 
results been reached with the other cows, as probabls would have been the ease had 
they all returned to Itation A (basal) and the experiment stopped at this point, it 
might have been said that it had been proven that adding fat to the ration increased 
the fat in the milk. But wo notice that the sharp increase in fat was followed by a 
decrease, until the milk again nearly reached its normal condition. In period 2, 
with palm oil, Duchess gave milk with 4.52 per cent of fat; in period 4, with cotton¬ 
seed oil, it fell to 4.11 per cent. We can not say that this change was tine to the 
change in oils, for in period 2 Marameo, with cotton seed oil, increased the fat in her 
milk 3.22 to 3.47 per cent. 

“The addition of these oils to the cows’ rations produced no objectionable quali¬ 
ties in tho butter product. With respect to hardness there aro two variations that 
should be noticed: (1) The softening of tho butter from Princess Leto when upon 
corn oil. The change was noticeable, not alone in the butter, but in its quick churn¬ 
ing. This change seems to bo an explanation of the difference in the harduoss of 
butters from corn meal and gluten, which is a by-product of corn. Corn meal con¬ 
tains about 4.50 per cent of this oil, while the gluten from which we have obtained 
soft butters contains about 18 per cent, or 4 times as much as the corn meal. (2) The 
softening of the butter of Duchess when upon cotton-seed oil. With Marameeupon 
cotton-seed oil we got very unsatisfactory results, one sample taken March 27 show¬ 
ing very little variation from her provious butters, while another sample taken 4 
days later proved to be remarkably soft. If it prove true, on further investigation, 
that cotton-seed oil does soften butter, it will show that cotton seed aud its meal 
contain something that not only offsets the tendency of its oil, but gives to the 
butter product of the cows fed upon it a remarkably firm texture. . . . 

“Now, in conclusion, I think that I may say that this experiment indicates— 

“That the first effect of an increase of fat iu a cow’s ration is to increase the per 

cent of fist iu her milk; 
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“That with the continuance of such a ration, the tendency is for the milk to return 
to it$ normal condition; 

“That the increase in fut is not. due to the oils hut to thojmnatural character of 
the ration; 

“That the results in this experiment tend to confirm the conclusions expressed in 
previous bulletins from this stntion, that the composition of a cow’s milk is deter¬ 
mined by the individuality of the cow, and that although an unusual food may dis¬ 
turb for a time the composition of the milk, its effect is not continuous.” 

Feeding milch cows, J. H. Connell and J. Clayton (Texas Sta. 
BuL 33 , pp. 499-520 ).— Four feeding trial** arc reported, which were mad© 
to compare a number of different rations for milk production. In the 
first 2 trials 2 lots of 4 cows each were used, and in the last 2 trials 
5 lots of 3 cows each. In the first 2 the grain was constant, and alfalfa, 
cotton seed hulls, silage, and hay were each fed to a different lot, the 
rations for each lot being the same in both experiments. In the last 2 
trials cotton-seed meal, corn meal, and boiled cotton seed were fed in 
cotton seed hulks, alfalfa, or hay, the rations for the different lots being 
unchanged throughout. 1 For each experiment the amounts of food 
eaten, the milk and butter produced, and the financial results are tabu¬ 
lated. It appears that in the first 2 trials the lot receiving alfalfa and 
grain gave the largest yield of milk, in the last 2 trials “cotton seed 
meal produced more milk than did the cotton seed, but the cost of the 
meal ration was so much more than the cotton seed ration that the net 
profit is much in favor of the cotton seed.” 

The bulletin concludes with 14 suggested rations for the South, and 
some general suggestions for feeding. 

“Wo do not advise tlio combination of cotlon-Hocd meal with prairie hay alone for 
milch cows, although there are some conditions under which it should he led. 

“Cotton-seed hulls when combined with corn meal do not produce u large milk 
flow, hut increase the live weight rapidly. 

“Cotton-seed hulls should not he fed continuously ns sole forage to milk cattle. 

“Corn silage always cheapens the cost of the foiage lation, hut in the experiments 
here reported on too little food was eaten by the groups fed silage to permit a good 
flow of milk. The cows in these groups were ‘oil’ their feed ‘ the greater part of the, 
test.” 

The secretion of milk, F. W. Morse and 15. P. Stone (Note Hamp¬ 
shire Sta. Jipt. 1K93, pp. 110-tiX). —Two now-milch Durham cows soon 
after calving were milked 3 time's a day from February 1 to May 0, the 
specific gravity and fat being determined, and the solids-nor-fat calcu¬ 
lated. The hours of milking were 5.30 a. m., noon, and 6.30 p. m. The 
maximum, minimum, and average composition of the milk of each cow 
for the morning, noon, and night milking, and the yield of milk, are 
given for the period from February 1 to 34. 

“A stndy of the composition of tbo milk sirens Hint Hie morning milk was richest 
in Boluls-uot-fnt, and poorest in fat; while tho noon milk was richest in fat. 

*It will he seen that each lot was fed a different ration throughout, that the lots 
were not reversed, and that at ne time were they all fed n uuifonn ration, so that 
we have no basis for making a proper comparison of tho different rations.—En. 
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“The yield of milk in the morning was 44 per cent of the total, and 78 per cent of 
the sura of noon and night milk. The yield at night was loss than at noon, and 
averaged less in fat also.” 

After May C the cows were milked only twice daily. For 3 days 
before and after the change was made composite samples were made each 
day and the fat determined. The average results wore as follows: 

ftcnulln of milking twice and thrive daily. 


Duchess: 

Milked throo times 

Milked twice. 

Duchess XI: 

Milked three times 
Milked twice. 


“There was no notable change in the amount of milk, hut there was a decrease in 
the fat. 

4 'The rosnlts of these experiments show that in the short milking periods there 
was relatively more fat produed than in the long one, wliilo the Bolids-not*fat did 
not increase. Milking times a day also caused a greater secretion of fat than was 
prodncocl by milking twice a day.” 

The feeding value of straw and chaff, Lkiiwann (Landw. Jahrb ., 
21 {1895), Sup. 1, pp. 112-115 ).—At the Gottingen Station (58 separate 
experiments have been made with 10 sheep on the digestibility of oat 
straw. In these the straw was not fed alone but with grain, and the 
digestibility of the grain was determined in separate periods. For 
instance, in one set of experiments where the grain was coarsely ground 
beans the rations were as follows: 

liations fed in digestion experiment. 


Yield of 
milk. 

1 

Fat. 

Pounds . 

Per cent. 

34.6 

\ 4.30 

33.8 

! 3.97 

; 

30.3 

1 4.08 

38.8 1 

| 3.93 


Sheep , Shoep Sheep Sheop 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 


Period 1: 

Oat straw. 500 400 300 300 

Ground beans. 300 300 300 300 

Salt. 10 , 10 10 10 

Period 2: 

Oat straw. 500 400 300 300 

Ground beans. 500 500 500 5<>0 

Salt. 10 lo 10 10 

Period 4: 

Kowen hay . 800 800 600 600 

Ground beans. 250 250 250 250 

Salt. 10 10 10 10 

Period 5: 

ttowen hay. 1,0(H) I l. ooo 800 800 

Salt. io . 10 10 10 


In other experiments the grain was a mixture of corn meal and cotton¬ 

seed meal. 
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The results obtained in different experiments are given as follows; 

Digestion coefficients for oat straw fed to sheep. 



Four experiments with wheat straw fed to sheep in connection with 
coarsely ground beans gave the followiug digestion coefficient for the 
straw: 

Digestion coefficients for wheat straw fed to sheep. 



l>ry 

matter. 

Crude J 
protein. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Crude 

fiber. 

1 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract, 

Sheep 1 and 2. 

Sheep 3 and 4. 

Per cent. 
81. 7 
36 3 

Per rent 
-7.1 6 j 
—19.1 

Per cent. 
24 0 
15.6 

Per cent 
11.2 

5 8 

Per rent. 

1 44.6 

45.4 

Per cent. 
34.7 
30.3 

AverngG. 

1 35 5 

1 

1 

19.0 

8 5 

45.0 

35.5 


It appears that these coefficients for oat and wheat straw are consid¬ 
erably lower than those given by Dietrich and Konig, but correspond 
with many found in the last 10 years. The author is inclined to 
believe that although the straw fed in these trials appears to be lower 
in feeding value than that for which we have data, it corresponds in 
cjuality to most of the straw grown at present, and he plans to investi¬ 
gate this point further. 

Digestion experiments with 2 sheep on oat and wheat chaff are re¬ 
ported, which are said to be the first digestion trials made on chaff’. 
The results follow: 


Composition and digestibility of oat and wheat chaff. 



Protein. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract. 

Dry 

matter. 

Composition of dry matter: 

Oat chaff. 

Wheat chaff. 

Digestibility: 

Oat chaff. 

WTieat chaff.. 

Per cent. 
0.88 
4.00 

38.10 
20. 30 

Per cent. 
2.14 
0.94 

48.40 

34.20 

Per cent. 
13.50 
10. 86 

11 10 
0.60 

Per cent. 
26.90 
84.24 

44.70 

37.00 

Per cent . 
60 54 
43.98 

48.70 
29.20 

Per cent. 
100.00 
100.00 

41,8 

26.2 


The results are regarded as surprising. They show a wide difference 
between oat and wheat chaff. While oat chaff is more digestible than 
oat straw, wheat chaff is inferior to wheat straw in u»a respect and 
much inferior to oat chaff. 
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Compilation of analyses of cattle foods, grasses, and forage crops, E, P. 

Stone (New Hampshire Sta. Hpt. 1893, pp. 185, 136, 138, 139).— A compilation of 
analyses made at the station since its organization, including corn meal, cotton-seed 
meal, cotton seed, gluten feed, gluten meal, malt sprouts, wheat bran, wheat mid¬ 
dlings, hay, millet, silage, alsike clover, red clover, blue grass, orchard grass, reed 
meadow grass, redtop, timothy, witch grass, Hungarian, common millet, golden 
millet, w inter rye, soja beau, vetch, sainfoin, burnet, buttercup, oxeye daisy, and 
sorreK 

German and Russian rye, II and III, M. Fischer (Fit filing's landw. Ziff., 44 (1895), 
Nos, 10, pp, 897-308; 11, pp. 389-333 ).—The results of investigations of the composi¬ 
tion and baking qualities of rye from different sources. 

The utilisation of sugar-beet molasses, M. Hotxrung ( Fiihling's landw. Ztg., 44 
(1895), Nos. 10, pp. 315-318; 11, pp. 341-345).— These ai tides treat of the proper 
amount of molasses to feed to different classes of stock and of the manner of feeding* 
this by-product. 

Food mixtures containing molasses, (1. Vibrate (Jfeut. landw. rresse, 82 (1895), 
No. 42, p. 392). 

Utilization of bananas for meal (Huh Jamaica Hot. Gardens, 2(1895), No. 5, pp. 
98, 99). 

Maize and maize meal—studies on a new milling process, W. Bunsen (Oesterr. 
vngar . Ztschr. Zuekerhul. und Handw., 2*, p. 839 • Cenlhh agr. (\hem., 23, p. 691; ahs. in 
Ann. Agron., 21 (1895\, No. 5, p. 238). 

An improved method and device for sterilizing victuals, beverages, reme¬ 
dies, and the like, J. IUssfreund (Jour. Hoc. Vhem . Ind., If (1895), No. 5,p. 500 ).— 
Patented methods and apparatus. 

Cattle breeding, ,J. L. Thompson (Agh Gaz. N. 8. W., G (1S95), No. 8, pp. 199- 
204 ).—A popular paper. 

The Fribourg breed of cattle, H. George (Jour. igr. Prat., 59 (1S95), No. 25, pp. 
895-898, pi. 1). 

Slaughter experiments at the fat stock show in Beilin, 1895, 0. Lehmann 
(J)eut. landw. Presse, 22 (1895), No. 10, pp. 877, 378). 

The use of potatoes in feeding animals, A. Girard (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 12 (1895), 
No. 22, pp. 585-589). 

Stock feeders’ guide, with chart, G. IT. Whitoiier (New Hampshire Sta. Hpt. 
1898 , pp. 106-118, fig. 1 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 17 of the station (E. S. It., 4, p. 60r>). 

Effect of food on the composition of butter, F. W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta. 
Hpt. 1898, pp. 87-97 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 16 of the station (E. S. R., 4, p.662). 

experiments in feeding for milk and butter, A. H. Wood (New Hampshire Sta. 
Jipt. 1893, pp. 118-180). —A reprint from Bulletin 18 of the station (E. S. R , 5, p.668). 

Various oils used in rations, F. W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta. Hpt. 1893, pp. 
98-106 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 16 of the station (E. 8. R., 4, p.t>62). 

Influence of the cooling of eggs on the number hatching, A. Dikudonnk (Bui. 
Min. Agr. France, 14 (1895), No. 8, pp. 317-328 ).—A popular article. 

Poultry as a profitable adjunct to fruit growing, C. E. Chapman (North Caro¬ 
lina State Hort. Soe. Hpt. 1894, pp. 15, 16 ).—A general article on tho subject of poultry 
raising, and directions for care, feeding, etc. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Dehorning cattle (Tennessee Sta. Bui., Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 169-174 ).— 
Twenty cows and 8 heifers of the station herd were dehorned in Decem¬ 
ber, 1894. Mild weather in winter is regarded as the best time for 
dehorning. The use of a strong stanchion and a Keystone dehorner 
Bo adjusted as to cat one-eighth inch of the skin with the horn, and 
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the application of a handful of dry flour on each cavity are recom¬ 
mended. Tabulated data give the milk records and temperatures 
before and after dehorning, and show a slight rise of temperature, but 
no decrease in the yield of milk as the result of dehorning. The use 
of caustic potash ou calves between 12 and 20 days old is recommended 
as a means of preventing the growth of horns. 

A case of anthrax in man, Hitzio (Korrespondenz Schweiz. Aertze, 1890, p. 169; 
ahs. in Centhl. Bald, und Par. Med., 17 ( 1890), No. IS and 19, p. GO, 7). 

The diagnostic effect of mallein injections, Foui (Dent, lierarz . Wochenschr., 
1890, No. 5 y pp. $7-42; ahs. in Centhl. Balt, und Par. Med., 17 (189$), No. IS and 19, pp. 
693-4194). 

On the preparation and composition of mallein (Arch. sci. Biol. Inst. Imper . 
Med. St. Petersburg, I, No. 5, p. 711; ahs. in Cent hi. Baht, und Par. Med., 17 (1890), No. 
18 and 19, pp. 6 90-692). 

On the use of animal serum to prevent tetanus, L. Vaillaro (Compt. Bend., 
m (1890), No. 21, pp. 1181-118$). 

Tuberculosis of domestic animals and its prevention, F. A. Zitrn (lHe Tuber- 
hulose dcr Jfausthicrc und dervn I orbcnye. Leipzig: Arthur Felix, 1890). 

Report on pneumobacillus liquefaciens bo vis and pneumobacillin, S. Arlo- 
1NG (Bui. Min. Ayr. France. 14 (1890), No. 8, pp. 149-271 ).—An account of imestima¬ 
tions conducted for the greater part by the author. The author considers that in 
the use of pneumobacillin as a diagnostic agent more oaieful and complete obser¬ 
vations are required than is necessary \titli mallein and tuberculin. 

On the mode of resistance of lower veitebrates to artificial microbic inva¬ 
sions, A. Mksnil (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 9 (1890), No. 0, pp. 301-301).— A contribution 
to the study of immunity. 


DAIRYING. 

Iron in milk, Frtebrioiis ( Inaug . Dins. Wurzburg, 1893; (tbs. in 
Ztsvhr. Flcisch- und MUchlnjg., 5 ( 1890). No. 7, p. 131 ).—Ill human milk 
1.1 mg. of iron per liter was found. Adding iron phosphate to the food 
did not increase the iron content of the milk. A goat fed hay, clover, 
ami bran gave milk \\ ith 1.6 mg. of iron per liter. Here, also, the feed¬ 
ing of from 0.2 to 0.5 gm. of iron phosphate per day resulted in no 
appreciable increase in the iron content in the milk. 

Abnormal butter, F. W. Morse (New Hampshire 8ta. Ept. 1893,pp. 
152, 153 ).—In connection with a feeding experiment 2 abnormal sam¬ 
ples of butter were obtained, one from an Ayshire cow, 11 months in 
milk, which was receiving a ration of liay, silage, gluten meal, and 
cotton-seed oil; and the other from a Holstein cow, 13 months in milk, 
receiving a ration of hay, silage, and cotton-seed meal. Analyses ot 
the samples gave the following results : 



Volatile 

acids. 

Iodin 

number. 

No. 1. 

10 5 
11.2 

30.0 

30.0 

No. 2. 



“The physical properties of the 2 samples would have caused them to be con¬ 
demned by any cousumer of butter, as they were very hard, pale in color, and with 
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an oclor closely resembling that of tallow. The last property was especially notice¬ 
able in the second sample. 

“There were, undoubtedly, two principal causes for these abnormal qualities and 
low figures for volatile acids; the advanced stages of lactation and the cotton-seed 
products in the food, as these have both been shown to depress the volatile acids; 
and the cotton-seed meal has been found to reduce the iodin number and raise the 
melting point of the butter fat, » 

“During our feeding experiments the figures for volatile acids have been found to 
vary between wider limits than those for the iodin number, both with individual 
cows ami with all the analyses. The following results are from figures obtained 
with9 individual cows and ovei 100 samples of butter: The widest range for volatile 
acids by an individual cow was 11.2 to 32.4, and tlie next widest was from 17.(1 to 33.1. 
The widest range for the iodin number by an individual cow extended from 30.1 
to 44.8, while 3 other cows had nearly as wide a range. The extreme limits for all 
analyses were 11.2 and 33.9 for volatile acids, ami 21.2 and 41.8 for the iodin number. 

“The minimum limit for volatile acids shown by these figures is so low that it is 
practically impossible to prove the presence of oleomargarine in butter by chemical 
means.” 

Water content of German butter (Lantiw. Jahrb24 (1895). Sup. 7, 
pp. 128-133). —Some time since tlie Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
Domains, and Forests requested the Prussian experiment stations to 
investigate the water content of butter, with a view to lixing a maxi¬ 
mum content for normal butter (E. S. P., 5, p. 131). The results of 
some of these investigations have been previously noticed (E. N. It., 5, 
p. 952). The reports of work at a number of other stations are here 
added, being taken from the annual report of the Prussian stations. 

At the Tlalle Station 23 samples of butter examined showed a range 
from 10.5 to 15.4 per cent of water, with an average of 12.9 per cent. 
At the Insterburg Station 40 samples were analyzed, classed as follows: 
29 of ordinary market butter. 7 of creamery butter, and 3 from large 
estates. The water in the market butter ranged from 12.90 to 21.85 
and averged 10.80 per cent; that in the creamery butter ranged from 
12.01 to 10.47, and averaged 14.10 per cent; and that in the butter 
made at 3 large estates was 11.08, 12.40, and 13.31 per cent, respect¬ 
ively. The station at Koslin examined 120 samples, extending over 
1 year. The range was from 8.02 to 19.13, and the average 12,35 per 
cent of water. The Konigsberg Station examined 119 samples of what 
appeared to be normal butter from different sections with the following 
result: Minimum 8.49, maximum 17.97, average 12.51 per cent of water. 
A number of other stations mention that they are engaged in this work. 

The mineral ingredients of cheese, G. Mariani and E. Tas- 
SEixt (8las. Spcr. Apr. Ital, 38 (1895). p. 23; aba. in Ghem. Ztg19 
(1895), No. 10 , liepert., p. 114). —The authors determined the ash con¬ 
stituents of 15 kinds of Italian cheese of various origin and found in 
every case the phosphoric acid to exceed the lime, varying from 1.07 
to 1.75 parts of the former to 1 part of the latter, while in milk the 
opposite is the case. The relation between the lime and phosphoric 
acid is strikingly constaut for the different varieties of cheese.—J. p. 
STREET. 
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Margarin cheese and its analysis, M. Kuhn (MoVc. Ztg., 9 (189$), 
No. 13,pp. 185-187). —The history and description of “filled” cheese iB 
given, and methods recommended for its analysis and detection. The 
percentage composition of the cheese is said to be of no value in distill* 
guishiug it from natural cream cheese, but it is recommended to make 
the following determinations in the ether extract of the cheese: (1) 
Specific gravity at 100° C. by means of Westphal balance and Kfinig’s 
butter areometer; (2) insoluble fatty acids by the Heliuer method; (3) 
volatile fatty acids by the Reichert Meissl-Wollny method; (4) Kottis- 
dorfer saponification equivalent; and (5) angle of refraction in the Zoiss- 
Wollny butter refractomoter. The results of examination of a number 
of filled cheeses are given in comparison with those for a genuine cream 
cheese. 

The behavior of cholera bacilli in raw milk, F. Basenatt (Arch. 
Eyg., 23(1895), No.2,pp. 170-183 ).—The author reviews the literature on 
the subject of germicidal action of milk on cholera gcims, and reports 
experiments by himself from which he draws the following conclusions: 

(1) Raw milk has no germicidal properties for cholera bacilli, as was 
claimed by Hesse. 1 

(2) On the contrary, cholera bacilli retain their vitality in raw milk 
which is practically germ free for at least 38 hours, and they can con¬ 
tinue to grow in it up to the time it curdles, and this at all temperatures 
within which the germs are capable of growth in any medium. 

(3) They also remained alive for at least 32 hours in ordinary market 
milk which had from 350,000 to 500,000 germs per cubic centimeter at 
the beginning, when the milk was kept either at 37° C., 24°, or room 
temperature. They retained their vitality even after the milk was 
curdled. 

On the question of the relation of casein to lactic fermentation, 

G. Kabrhel (Arch. Byg., 22 (1885), No. 4,pp. 392-390). — A controversial 
article on the priority of the discovery and demonstration that casein 
is capable of combining chemically with the acid of lactic fermentation, 
thus enabling the microorganisms to continue their growth. Timpe* 
claims to have first demonstrated this. Although lie admits that 
Kabrhel first suggested it, he contends that he failed to give satisfac¬ 
tory experimental evidence of it. Kabrhel, in the present article, cites 
his previous experiments on this matter, and insists that they show that 
the casein combines with the lactic acid formed in souring milk. 

Results of investigation relating to the manufacture of cheese 
for the season of 1894 (New York State Sta. Bui. 82, pp. 595-656). — 
During 1894 experiments in cheese making were continued in coopera¬ 
tion with one cheese factory, the season covered being from May to 

•Ztsphr. Hyg. mid Infect. Kraukli., 17, p. 238; andViortelj. iiffentl. Gesuadheit* 
pflege, 26, p 652. 

»E. R. 8., 5, p. 814. 
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October. The milk delivered ranged from 8,643 to 14,232 lbs. per day, 
and aggregated 286,589 lbs. It was produced by 680 cows, largely 
natives, with some grade Ayrshires and Uolsteins. The testing, of the 
milk delivered at the factory was continued during October. 

The data are summarized for the conditions of manufacture, the com¬ 
position of the milk during the season, the relation of casein to fat and 
to albumen in normal milk, the composition of whey and of green 
cheese, the loss of constituents in cheese making, the relation of com¬ 
position of milk to the yield of cheese, and the loss in weight of green 
cheese in 3 to 4 weeks after manufacture. The summary of the results 
for the season is given in the bulletin, from which the following is taken: 

t( Conditions of manufacture .—Tho amount of rennet extract used for 1,000 lbs. of 
milk varied from 34 to 44 oz. and averaged 31 oz. 

“The temperature of the milk when tho rennet was added varied from 83 to 86 n F. 
and averaged about 84° F. 

“The time of coagulation varied from 25 to 45 minutes and averaged over 35 
minutes. 

“The degree of temperaturo to which the curd was heated after cutting varied 
from 99 to 101° F. and averaged 100° F. 

“The time that passed between cutting the curd and drawing the whey varied 
from 2 hours and 35 minutes to 5 hours and averaged 3 hours and 43 minutes. 

“The length of string formed on a hot iron when whey was drawn varied from 
4 to 4 in. 

“The time that x>assed between drawing tho whey and putting the curd in press 
varied from 1 hour and 15 minutes to nearly 2 hours and 50 minutes and averaged 
about X hour and 50 minutes. 

“The string on hot iron when curd was put in press varied in length from 4 to 2 in. 
and averaged about 14 in. 

“The temperaturo of the curd when put in press varied from 83 to 87° F. and 
averaged about 85° F. 

“The time occupied by tlie operation of ebeese making after adding the rennet 
varied from 4 hours to 7 hours and 15 minutes and averaged 0 hours and 10 minutes. 

“T/ic composition of normal milk .— 

Co mpositio n of m i Ik. 



beast. 

Greatest | 

Averago. 

% 

Percent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


80 01 

87.71 

87.38 

Total solids. 

12. *29 

13 39 

12.62 

Vat. 

2.70 

4.10 

3.73 

Nitrogen compounds. 

2.94 

3.40 

3 13 

Casoiu .... .. .. 

2.19 

2.00 

2.41 

Albumen and albumoso . 

0.58 

0 88 

0.72 

Sugar, ash, elo......... 

5 58 

6.03 

5.72 



■ 



“The amount of cheese-producing solids (fat and casein) in 100 lbs. of milk varied 
from 5.59 to 0.74 lbs. and averaged 0.14 lbs. during the season, 

“The amount of whey solids (albumen, sugar, etc.) In 100 lbs. of milk varied from 
6J33 to 6.73 lbs. and averaged 0.49 lbs. during the season. 

“For each pound of albumen and albumose the casein varied from 2.80 to4.34 lbs. 
and averaged 3.35 lbs. during the season. 
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“For each pound of fat the casein varied from 0.58 to 0.701b. and averaged0.65 lb. 
during the season. 

“ The composition of whey.-~ 

Composition of whey. 



Least. 

i 

1 

Average. 

■Water. 

Per cent. 
92.86 

Per cent. 
93.25 

Per cent. 
93.12 

Total solids r ,.-.. ....1 

6.75 

7.14 

6.88 

Pat. 

0.22 

0.40 

0.27 

Nitrogen compounds......... 

0.75 

0.86 

0.8t 

Sugar uhIi, etc ...... 

5.CJ 

6.08 

5.80 



“The amount of solids in 100 lbs. of wlioy varied during the season from 6.75 to 
7.14 lbs. and averaged 6.88 lbs. 

“Tlio amount of fat in 100 lbs. of whey varied during the season from 0.22 to 0.40 
lb. and averaged 0.27 lb. 

“The amount of nitrogen compounds in 100 lbs. of whey varied during the season 
from 0.75 to 0.86 lb. and averaged 0.81 lb. 

“ The composition of green cheese made from normal milk .— 

Composition of green cheese. 



Least j 

Greatest. ! 

Average. 

Water. 

Total solids .............. ..... .... 

Percent. 
33 3 5 
60 27 

Per cent. 
39. 73 
60.07 

Per cent. 
36.70 
63.30 

TTa*; . 

31 12 

36 12 

34.18 
23.44 
5.08 

Casein, etc. . 

Sn <r ar a*di civ ... ....... .. 

21 03 
3.17 

23 85 

7 00 



“The amount of water in 100 lbs. of green cheese varied during the season from 
33.33 to 30.73 lbs. and averaged 36.70 lbs. 

“The amount of solids in 100 lbs. of green cheese varied from 60.27 to 60.67 lbs. 
and averaged 63.30 during the season. 

“The amount of fat in 100 lbs. of green cheese varied during the season from 31.42 
to 36.12 lbs. and averaged 31.18 lbs. 

“ 'flie amount of casein, etc., in 100 lbs. of green cheese varied during the season 
from 21.93 to 23.85 lbs. ami avoraged 23.11 lbs. 

“For each pound of casein, etc., in the cheese the fat varied from 1,35 to 1.56 lbs. 
and averaged 1.46 lbs. during the season. 

“ For each pound of solids-uot-fat the fat varied from 1.04 to 1.27 lbs. and averaged 
1.17 lbs. during the season. # 

“ Loss of milk constituents in cheese making.— The amount of milk solids in 100 lbs. of 
milk that was lost in the wlicy in cheese making varied during the season from 6.09 
to 6.39 lbs. and averaged 6.20 lbs.; this was equivalent to from 47.91 to 50.85 per 
cent of the solids in the milk, with an average of 49.52 per cent. 

“The per cent of the solids in the milk lost in the whey diminished as the season 
advanced. 

“ The amount of fat in 100 lbs. of milk that was lost in the whey in cheese making 
varied during the season from 0.20 to 0.36 lb. and averaged 0.25 lb.$ this was equiva¬ 
lent to from 5.55 to 9.73 i>er cent of the fat in the milk, with an average of 0.83 per 
cent. 

“The proportion of fat in milk that was lost in cheese making was entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the amount of fat in the milk. The variations in loss were due either to 
the condition of the milk or to some special conditions employed in manufacture. 
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“The amount of nitrogen compounds in 100 lbs. of milk that was lost in tho whey 
in cheese making varied during the season from 0.68 to 0.76 lb. and averaged 0.73 
lb .; this was equivalent to from 22.53 to 25.17 per cent of the nitrogen compounds 
in the milk, with an avetago of 23.78 per cent. 

“The proportion of nitrogen compounds lost in clioese making was, in general, 
very uniform and was little influenced by variations in the conditions of manufacture. 

“ Influence of.composition of milk on yield of chase. —From 100 lbs. of milk there 
were made during the season from 9.30 to 11.15 lbs. of green cheese, tho average 
being 10 lbs. 

“From 8.97 to 10.75 lbs. of milk were required to make 1 lb. of cheese, 10 lbs. 
being tbe average. 

“The amount of water retained in the cheese made from 100 lbs. of milk varied 
during the season from 3.10 to 4.08 lbs. and a\cragcd 3.68 lbs. 

“Tho amount of fat retained in the cheese made from 100 lbs. of milk varied dur¬ 
ing the season from 3.19 to 3.(53 lbs and averaged 3.41 lbs. Tbe variation in the 
amount of fat retained in the cheese made from 100 lbs. of milk followed very closely 
the variation of fat in 100 lbs. of milk. 

“The amount of casein, etc., retained in the cheese made from 100 lbs. of milk 
varied during the season from 2.21 to 2.51 lbs. and averaged 2.34 lbs. 

“Each pound of fat produced from 2.51 to 2.98 lbs. of cheese, tbe average for the 
season being 2.72 lbs. 

“ Loss of weight in cheese. —The loss of weight for 100 llw. of cheese between dates 
of manufacture and sale varied from 1.80 to 5.1(5 lbs. and averaged 3.40 lbs. foe tho 
season. 

“The number of days between manufacture and sale of cheese varied from 18 to 
28 and averaged 204 days. 

“The average cl:ii 1 y loss of weight for 100 lbs. of cheese varied from 0.09 to 0.25 
lh. and averaged for the season 0.155 !l>., which is equivalent to 2£ oz. The aver¬ 
age daily loss was quito uniform, whether eluese was kept 3 weeks or 4 weeks.” 

Butter and milk, \\ W. Morse (New Hampshire Sta. Jlpt. 181)3, pp. 733-133 ).— 
Analyses of 6 samples of butter and the morning’s and night's milk of a sick cow, 
and a summary of the determinations of fat in 211 samples of milk. 

Milk and dairy products, F. Ru'Mitmi.ii (Mileh and Motkoui-Produktc. IVien, 
Pente, Leipzig; A. Hartlebeu, 1893), 

The examination of fat and maigarin cheeses, M. K( iin {('hem. /Ag., 19 {7893), 
Sox. 35, p. 554; 37, pp, (3/2, (it73; 39, pp. 678, 349). —4’he author gi\cs in detail his 
method of procedure in the examination of cheeses. 

The digestibility of sterilized milk, IS. DrcLAPX {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 9 ( 1895), 
No. 5, pp, 353-335). —A critical review'. 

Infectiousness of milk, V. 11. Ernst {Boston, 1895; abs. in Centhl. fiakt. und 
Par ,^ Med., 17 {1895), No. 18 and 19, pp. 350, 351). 

Manufacture of a new or improved milk product, .T. Whiter (Jour. Sov. ('him. 
lnd., 14 {7895), No. 5, p. 500 ).— A patented process for preparing tho dried froth ol 
thick, fresh cream. The product looks something like butter, but smells and tastes 
more like milk and contains all of the valuable constituents of cream. 

Gerber’s acid test for milk {Dent, landw. Presse, 31 {1895), No. 47, pp. 440, 441, 
l\;. 1 ).—The apparatus is described. 

On the causes of the coloration and coagulation of milk by heat, V. C aze- 
NKUVK aud Haddon (C ompt . Bend., 130 (1895), No. 35, pp. 1.175 , 1175). 

Concerning the present results of investigations of sterilized milk tests, 
Niemann ( llyg . linndsvhau, 1894, p. 1013; abs. in Centhl. llakt. und Par. Med., 17 
(1895), No. 18 and 19,'pp. 349, 650). 

Observations on the examination of milk and the determination of fat and 
albumen in fresh and condensed milk, Van Hamel Roos ( Per. lute mat. Falsif.,8 
9 1895), No. 10, pp. 173, 174). 
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Nahm’s method for the estimation of fat in milk (Milch Ztg ,, 84 (1895), No. 14, 
pp. 880*48$)*—k simplification of fcho method previously reported in the Same 
journal both as to apparatus and manipulation. 

Melotte’a No. 3 centrifuge (Dent, landw. Prtsse, 88 (1895), No. 44, pp. 410, 411, 
fig. 1 ).—The machine is described and the results of a test are tabulated. 

The use of the Mohr-Westphal balance in milk analysis (Milch Ztg., 84 (1895), 
No. 19, p. 80S ).—See E. S. R., 6, p. 809. 

Experiments with Killing’s measure of viscosity (Milch Ztg., 84 (1S95), No. 18, 
p. 185). 

A possible error in Gerber's acid butyrometry, H. HtfFT-NoiiTituP (Milch Ztg., 

84 (1895), No. 11, pp. 109, 17U). 

Report of dairy department, A. H. Wood (Ntw Hampshire Sta. Iipt. 1898,4pp. 
154-159 ).—A reprint from Bullotin 20 of tho station (E. S. R., 7, p. 150). 

List of dairy factories in New Zealand (New Zealand Dept. Agr., List of Dairy 
Factories Reported to the Department Dec. 1, ISOS, pp. 4). 

Cheese and butter factories and creameries, J. Sowkks (New Zealand Dept. 
Agr., Cheese and Rutter Factories and Creameries: Their Construction, Equipment, and 
Management , 7891, pp. 88). 

The largest cieameiy in the world, C.W. Suhakff (Rural New Yorker, 1895, June 
89, pp. 487, 488, figs. i ).—A description of a cooperative creamery at St. Albans, 
Vermont, having a daily output of 12,000 to 20,000 lbs. of butter. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Some notes on maple sirup and sugar, A. II. Wood and F. W. 
Morse (New Hampshire Mta. Bui. 25,pp. 10-13). — The results of analyses 
of 2G samples of maple sirup and 10 of maple sugar are tabulated. 

“Experiments iu lotting sap stand for soveial da.vs befoio boiling, filtering sap, 
and rapid and Blow evaporation liad no decibiv o effect on the composition of tbo 
sirup. 

“The sirups from soft maples wcio somewhat inferior to those fiorn rock maples 
both in color and flavor. 

“ Delay in boiling sap did not seem to aflcct the color of the sii up but injured its 
flavor. Sap that was kept 5 da,va and then boiled gave ono of the lightest colored 
samples produced. 

“ The rapidity of boiling had little influence on the color, samples of sirup from 
saps that we allowed to slowly simmer away being as light colored as those from 
similar saps boiled rapidly. 

“The lightest eoloied samples weie produced by boiling a quantity of sap until 
finished, without addition of fresh sap. One sample pi educed by boiling about 2 
qts. of sap in a largo glass beaker until it was thick simp, without, addition of 
sap and without skimming, liad little more < oloi than tho sap fiom which it hud been 
made. This sap was from covered buckets and was tlioiouglily stiaiued through 
cloth before boiling. 

“Sap filtered through quartz sand produced a Birup in no way superior to the 
preceding, while one filtered through boucblack lost almost entirely the character¬ 
istic maple flavor. 

“Sap mixed with rain water gave a sirup objectionably dark colored. ♦ . . 

“Dark sugars contained loss sacchaiose and more reducing sugars than light 
sugars and had a much lower purity coefficient.” 

Distilling the essential oil of limes (Bui. Jamaica Hot. Gardens, 8 (1895), No. 5, 

n.tv, 98 )- 
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Notes on variations in determinations of oil in linseed cake, J. M. C. Patton 
(Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., 14 {1895), No. 5, pp. 446-448). 

A new wool fat preparation and its use in sugar manufacture, G. Gottlng 
(Deut. ZuckerindSO (1895), No. S3, p. 882). 

On the production of wine and the manurial requirements of the vine in the 
Department of Fyr6n4es-Orientales, A. MOntz and E. Rousskaux (Bui. Min. Agr. 
France, 14 (IS95), No. 8 , pp. 271-285). —The composition of the soil and the fertilizing 
ingredients removed in vino growing are discussed. 

Notes on progress in tanning and tanning materials, II. von Schkoeuer (Chem. 
Ztg., 19 (1S95), No. 29, p. 049). 

at 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Preliminary report on the seepage waters and the underflow 
of rivers, S. Fortier ( Utah Ufa. liul. 38, pp. 33, figs. *>). 

Synopsin .—Observations on the amount of surface water entering, diverted for irri¬ 
gation, in,’ and flowing out of, Ogden and Weber valleys in Weber and Morgan 
counties, Utah, indicate that water diverted from streams in the upper parts 
of these valley* returns by seepago to the lower parts without loss. Other 
observations indicate that the undeitlow fluctuated with the temperature. 

This bulletin includes a discussion of the laws and conditions govern¬ 
ing the movement of seepage or subsurface water and of the extent to 
which the irrigation of the upland soils has affected the moisture con¬ 
tent of the valley soils; and records in tables and diagrams the results 
of the author’s observations on the amount of surface water entering, 
diverted for irrigation, in, and flowing out of, the Ogden and Weber 
valleys in Weber and Morgan counties. 

The results obtained in Ogden Valley, w hile still incomplete, seem 
to warrant the following conclusions: 

“ (1) It is dearly shown that the diversion and use of water in the district ol 
Liberty increases the available supply to the Eden district and possibly to tin* dis¬ 
tricts bejond the eauvon during the greater part of the irrigating period. We have 
hero a ease of third-right owners taking all the supply awaj' from second-right 
owners, and by this act conferring a favor upon the latter. In like manner both 
third and second right owners divert the waters legally belonging to prior-right 
owners without injury to the hitter. . . . 

“(2) The diversion of immense quantities of water in the early part of the season 
when water is abundant, ami its application to the sandy and gravelly farms of this 
valley, store large volumes beneath the surface which are gradually drawn off by 
gravity to feed the river in the dry months. The great difference between outflow 
and inflow can be accounted for only in this way. . . . 

“(3) [Disputes regarding water rights can be equitably adjusted only by aj series 
of accurate measurements. . . . 

“(4) If the ditches in Ogden Valley were all closed during August and September 
of each year, it is questionable whether the discharge of Ogden River would be 
much increased. . . . 

“(5) A large percentage of the volume which belongs by right to the lower irri¬ 
gators is now wasted in Ogdon Valley in its slow passage from east to w r est o\er, or 
beneath the surface of, deep porous beds. The loss from evaporation in this dis¬ 
tance, although unknown in amount, must be great. . . . 

“The work of the past summer in Morgan County extended over too limited a 
period on which to base conclusions. If the people will only carry on the surveys 
1682—No. 2-7 
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and observations which the author has begun a just settlement can be easily and 
cheaply obtained. The facts herein recorded show that large volumes of water can 
be used in Morgan Valley and still permit an outflow equal to the inflow." 

The bulletin concludes with a record of observations on the fluctua¬ 
tion of the water level in a number of wells in Morgan County from 
August 2 to September 7,1894; discussions of tbe beneficial effects ol 
forests in increasing seepage flow, some injurious effects of seepage 
waters, and the underflow of creeks and rivers; and an account of 
observations on tbe effects of subsurface temperature upon underflow 
through a conduit built to tap the underflow of a creek which runs dry 
in periods of drought. In regard to the last subject the author states 
that.— 

“It is no exaggeration to say that many millions of dollars have been invested in 
both America and Europo in subsurface water supplies for cities, towns, and irriga¬ 
tion works, and, in so far as the writer is aw are, the influence which the temperature 
exerts on the flow has never been brought to the attention of the public. Hydraulic 
engineers have assumed that the fluctuations in the discharge from undeiground 
galleries depended upon the rainfall, or upon the degree of saturation of the sand 
or gravel in the immediate vicinity. This assumption is, in a large measure, true 
for gravel or other coarse material, but does not bold true for sand, or the liner 
materials. 

“| The observations of tbe author indicate] that the rainfall had no direct influ¬ 
ence on the flow. . . . 

“The case is quite different in regard to temperature. Then* is evidently a close 
relation between temperature and the undei flow through tine hand. When one con¬ 
siders all the possible conditions which might exert an influence on the discharge 
in this particular case, it is, we think, surprising how closely the line of tempera¬ 
ture corresponds to the monthly discharges." 

Report on the use of metal railioad ties and on preservative processes and 
metal tie-plates for wooden ties, IS. E. K. Tuvinian ((i S. Dept. Ayr., Division of 
Forestry But. 9, pp. .%3, pis. 3). —The use of metal ties on railways in foreign coun¬ 
tries and in the I’nitcd States, the use 1 of metal tie-plates, pieservative processes for 
wooden ties, and a general review of the metal track question are important divi¬ 
sions of the subject treated. 

Windmill notes, <>. 1\ Hood (The Industrialist, JO (JS03), No. 30, pp. 137, 13 #).— 
Records observations on the pow er exerted by ditlerent si/ed mills under different 
wind velocities. 

Agricultural machinery, Ringlkmanv (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 30 (1803), No. 23, pp. 
890-804, fiys. 6‘).—The draft of several harrows was determined. Other agricultural 
implements and fixtures are described. 


STATISTICS. 

Report of the Statistician for May, 1895 ( U. S. I)ept. Ayr., Division of Statistics 
Iipt. 128, tt. serpp. 100-230 ).—The topics of this report are the condition of winter 
grain and of cotton; statistics of the cotton crop of 1894; spring plowing, spring 
pastures, and meadows; changes in crop area; prices of wheat in England; report 
of European agent; notes on foreign agriculture; and transportation rates. 

The world’s markets for American products— Great Britain and Ireland 
( U. S. Dept. Ayr., Section of Foreiyn Markets Bui. 1 , pp. 98). —This bulletin deals with 
the commerce of the United Kingdom with special reference to the products imported 
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from the United States. Among the subjects treated are area and population, 
wealth and debt, statistics of agriculture and commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and imports of cereals, butter, margarin, cheese, poultry, eggs, fruit, live stock, 
beef, mutton, pork and other hog products, hay, tallow, clover and other seeds, cot¬ 
ton and wool, agricultural implements, tobacco, wine, canned goods, wood and 
timber, and petroleum oil and spirit. Eight consular reports furnish facts and sug¬ 
gestions relative to possible markets for American products in different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Reports of director, treasurer, and executive committee of Colorado Station 

(Colorado tita. Hpt. 1894, pp. 1-41, pi*. 2).-*-List of work in progress in tlie different 
departments of the station, list of station publications, brief outline of the work at 
the substations, and the treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 

Annual Report of Maryland Station for 1894 ( Maryland tit a. Hpt. 1894, pp. 
178-194). —Brief general remarks on the work of the year by the director and heads 
of departments and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 

Annual Report of Massachusetts Hatch Station for 1893 ( Massachusetts Hatch 
tita. Hpt. 1898, pp. 18).— Brief accounts of the work of the } ear, with reports of some 
hitherto unpublished work, noticed elsewhere, and a financial statement for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

Annual Report of Montana Station for 1894 (Montana tita. Bui. 5, pp. 129-116 ).— 
Brief reports on the organization and work of the station, and the treasurer’s report 
for tlio fiscal $enr ending June 30, 1894. 

Reports of director and of treasurer of New Hampshire Station for 1893 

{Nt w Hampshire tita. Hpt. 7892, pp. 7 -86, 192, !9f). —Brief report by the director and 
the treasurer’s report for the fiscal >ear ending June 30, 1893. 

Annual Report of North Carolina Station for 1893 ( Xorth Carolina Sta. Hpt. 
1892, pp. 20) —This includes reports on the fertilizer control; brief reports on the work 
and publications of the station, including a list of the bulletins published; short 
general reports by the agi militarist, assistant chemist, botanist and entomologist, 
horticulturist, and meteorologist; and a financial statement for the year ending 
June 30, 1893. 

The agricultuial experiment station of Halle, E. Saillakd (Ann. tin . Apron., 
6(1892), II, Xo. 2, pp. 167-101). 

The schools of grafting in Haute-Savoie (France), II. Boihkt (Jour. Apr. Prat., 
59 ( 1892), Xo. 22, pp. 781 , ?S .')-—A brief account of the instruction given in a short 
course in grafting. 

The Chino Valley Experiment Station, (J. H. Siiixx (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), 
Xo. 879, pp. 212 , 212). —A popular description of this station and its work. 

Notes on agriculture, III, li. I). Haimi.d (ticUncc, n. sir., 1 (1895), Xo. 22, pp. 
680-682). —Notices are given of the Experiment Station Record and Bailey’s Horti¬ 
culturists’ Rule Book. 



NOTES. 


Arizona Station. —At a recent meeting of the regents of the University, W, S, 
Devol was made director. 

Connecticut Storks Station.— By an net of the general assembly of Connecti¬ 
cut of June 25, 1895, $1,800 is appropriated annually “for the purpose of investi¬ 
gating the economy of the food and nutrition of man, and for investigations of the 
bacteria of milk, butter, and cheese, and their effect in the dairy.” 

Massachusetts Station. —The permanent organization of the Hatch Experiment 
Station of the Massachusetts Agricultural College is as follows: H. H. Goodoll, 
director; C. A. Goessmann, honorary director and chemist; W. P. Brooks, agricul¬ 
turist; S. T. Maynard, horticulturist; C. 11. Fernald, entomologist; J. B. Lindsey, 
associate chemist—feeding experiments; G. E. Stone, botanist and mycologist; G. 
F. Mills, treasurer; 0. S. Crocker, H. D. Haskins, C. H. Johnson, and E. B. Holland, 
assist ant chemists; Henry M. Thomson, assistant agriculturist; Kalph E. Smith, 
assistant botanist and mycologist; Kobert A. Cooley, assistant entomologist. 

Ohio Station. —This station has begun the erection of a fireproof chemical labora¬ 
tory, designed as awing to the main building, to be built hereafter. The laboratory 
will be 3(i by 70 ft. in size, U stories high, with basement for storage. The con¬ 
tract price is $13,707. 

Wyoming Station.- -The board of trustees, at their recent session, determined to 
make the Lander Experiment Farm a substation for scientific research in animal 
industry and agriculture. Mr. J. S. Me>er remains as superintendent until Decem¬ 
ber 31, and Prof. H. S. Kendall goes to Lander as assistant superintendent, having 
charge of the scientific part of the work in animal industry and agriculture. 

Person\l Mention.—M r. W. Carrutliers has been retired fiom the position of 
curator of the Kow Botanical Museum under the age limit, and will he succeeded by 
Mr. G. Murray. 

Prof. Dr. E. Borgmaim died at Wiesbaden April 5, 1895. 
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For the first time in its history the Association of American Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations this year held its annual 
convention west of the Mississippi Kiver. The executive committee 
selected Denver with some misgivings lest the long journeys thus 
imposed upon most of the delegates should so materially reduce the 
attendance as to seiiously diminish the value of the convention. The 
result, however, fully justified the choice of this city as the place of 
meeting. As indicated in our report of the convention on succeeding 
pages, the attendance w as fully up to the average and every section of 
the country was well represented. The general arrangements for the 
convention were excellent and facilitated the transaction of business. 
All the sessions were well attended and the discussions were earnest, 
and, as a mle, on topics of much importance. In the sections an 
unusual munbci of carefully prepared papers was read and quite 
thoroughly discussed. E\en m the informal conferences, held in the 
intervals between regular sessions, college and station topics were 
uppermost. It was preeminently a business convention. 

One ot the most \aluable discussions of the convention was that 
relating to the methods of teaching agriculture. The leading paper, by 
Trofessoi limit, of Ohio, was a remarkably clear presentation of some 
of the principles which must underlie the formulating of any good 
method of instruction in agriculture and was illustrated by references 
to the author 7 # ow n work in this line, which showed that his theories 
had a substantial support in intelligent and successful practice. The 
interest of tin* Association in this vital matter was afterwards shown 
by the appointment of a standing committee to inquire into the meth¬ 
ods of teaching agriculture in different countries, with a view to 
making suggestions for improvements in the methods now employed 
in this country. 

A gratifying feature of this convention was the more thorough 
character of the reports of the chairmen of sections on the progress 
of experiment station work in their respective lines. These annual 
resumes, when carefully prepared, serve to bring out the importance of 
the work which our stations are doing in various branches of agricul¬ 
tural science, and indicate ways in which deficiencies and weaknesses in 
atation work may be corrected. 
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Very naturally questions relating to irrigation were much discussed 
at this convention, both formally and informally. One entire session 
of the section on agriculture and chemistry was devoted to this subject* 
The Western delegates, being profoundly convinced of the importance 
of irrigation in that part of the country, and knowing something of 
the serious problems still remaining unsolved, were most interested in 
matters relating to the improvement in methods of irrigation and 
in reports of investigations the results of which might indicate ways of 
removing the difficulties now encountered in the practical application 
of irrigation to agriculture. The Eastern delegates, on the other hand, 
were delighted to see the systems of irrigation in practical use on a 
large scale as exhibited in the vicinity of the agricultural college at 
Fort Collins and at other points to which excursions were made. They 
listened with great interest to explanations of the methods of irriga¬ 
tion, ami were filled with astonishment at the marvelous results which 
they saw being worked out in regions which a few years ago were 
classed as desert lands. 

Recent droughts in the East have so clearly shown the need of some 
means of supplying the lack of water in that section in certain seasons 
that there is a growing demand that the stations shall aid in devising 
economical methods for storing and using whatever water maybe avail¬ 
able for this purpose. It was not, therefore, mere curiosity which led 
the representatives of Eastern stations to take so much interest in 
irrigation as practiced in the vicinity of Denver. 

Certain unfavorable features in the present methods of irrigation 
were brought out in the papers and discussions in the convention, 
notably by Professor Ililgard, of California, in his talk regarding the 
rise of alkali in the soil. It is evident that serious dangers confront 
the farmers who are using irrigation in many parts of the West, and 
many problems will have to be solved before permanent prosj>erity from 
the use of irrigation waters can be assured. The importance of this 
matter fully justifies the experiment stations in the West in under¬ 
taking the investigations of these questions in a thorough way. Thus 
far a number of these stations have devoted themselves principally 
to determining what kinds of crops can be best grown under irrigation. 
This matter is now, however, so well understood in most localities that 
the stations can safely leave this line of work to enterprising farmers 
and devote themselves to the more difficult problems which require the 
aid of science for solution. 



NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

The ninth annual convention of the Association of American Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations was held at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, July 16-19,1895. There were present 
over 100 delegates and visitors, representing 39 States and Territories, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Dominion of Canada. The 
States not represented were Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The convention was called to order by President II. E. Alvord. 
After prayer by President Stubbs, of the Nevada University, addresses 
of welcome were delivered by Governor McIntyre, of Colorado, and 
Mayor McMurray, of Denver, to which President Alvord replied. 

The report of the executive committee, submitted by the chairman, 
H. H. Goodell, of Massachusetts, noted the failure of the committee 
to secure the printing by the Government of the data secured in the 
Columbian Dairy Test; and stated that it had been deemed unwise to 
ask legislation appropriating money for furnishing uniforms and other 
equipment to the, colleges and detailing an Army officer to each college 
for military instruction. The report also showed that in 1893 there 
were issued from 35 stations 249 bulletins and reports containing 
75,537,279 pages. There were handled at the post-offices from which 
they were mailed 1,741.495 separate pieces weighing 270,495 pounds. 
The executive committee*, was instructed to continue investigation in 
this line with a view to memorializing the Postmaster-General to allow 
postmasters handling this mail extra pay. 

From the section on agriculture and chemistry Chairman E. B. Voor- 
hees, of New Jersey, presented a carefully prepared report, based on 
data obtained from the several institutions, which showed that useful 
work in agriculture and chemistry was in progress at the stations in 
the following lines: (1) The comparative advantages of rotative crop¬ 
ping; (2) the adaptation of cereals, grasses, and forage plants; (3) the 
chemical composition of useful plants in their different stages of growth; 
(4) the chemical study of manures (natural and artificial), with experi¬ 
ments to test the effects on crops of different kinds; (5) the analysis of 
soils and waters; (6) the composition and digestibility of food for 
domestic animals; (7) the economic questions involved in the produc¬ 
tion of dairy products; and (8) other researches bearing directly upon 
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the Agricultural industry of the United States, including {a) variety 
tests and methods of seeding and culture of farm crops; ( b) animal 
nutrition; ( c ) the development of natural resources and improvement 
of industrial interests; (d) irrigation, drainage, and soil improvement; 
and (e) miscellaneous studies and experiments (local problems and 
methods of work). 

The report of the section on entomology, submitted by 0. 1\ Gillette, 
of Colorado, reviewed the growth of entomological investigation and 
instruction since the establishment of the land-grant colleges; called 
attention to the best collections of the different orders of insects aud 
where they may be found; and gave lists of the insects causing the 
lieav.est losses in different, localities and the number of reports on each. 
The amount of literature and the more important investigations of the 
past year were also noted. Jt is stated that during the last school year 
nearly 800 students received instruction in entomology in the land-grant 
colleges. The investigations on chinch-bug diseases by 8. A. Forbes, 
the invention of an apparatus for applying kerosene with water directly 
by II. E. Weed, and the use of arsenate of lead as an insecticide by 
T. C. Moulton, wore referred to as probably the most important advances 
in economic entomology during the year. 

The report of the section on botany and horticulture, prepared by 
8. M. Tracy, of Mississippi, but presented by W. K. Lazonby, of Ohio 
discussed the work of the year in the botanical and horticulture 
departments of the different stations. Eighty men, representing 50 
stations, are engaged in these lines, work on fruits at present receiving 
most attention. 

44 Irrigation, both nurture an<l suhearth, is yearly claiming more attention; and, 
strangely, we find tliafc iiillj as mneli w ork is being expended in that direc tion in 
the East as in the West, which mil) lie partially from tho fact that it is a new line 
of inquiry in the Eastern States.” 

A brief report from the section on mechanic arts was presented by 
F. P. Anderson, of Kentucky, advocating the correlation of the 
mechanic arts and agriculture. 

The report of the seel ion on college work, submitted by J. If. Con¬ 
nell, of Texas, was a review of the work being done in the agricultural 
colleges of the country. 

The annual address, delivered by President II. E. Alvord, briefly re¬ 
viewed the history of the Association and discussed its imixirtauee as 
an aid to the agricultural colleges and experiment stations. To raise 
the standard of work and promote the public good was stated to be 
the mission of the Association, and it was claimed that its influence 
in these directions had been great and beneficial. ITe urged that there 
should be greater cooperation among the stations in the publication of 
results useful indifferent localities. The necessity of greater strictness 
in the administration of public funds on the part of a few institutions 
was clearly brought out. The thorough enforcement of the provisions 
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of the Jaw giving the Secretary of Agriculture authority to scrutinize 
the expenditures of the stations was demanded in behalf of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The desirability of criticism of the work of the stations by the 
Department was also advocated. He called attention to the low grade 
of work being done at some of the colleges connected with the Associ¬ 
ation, and pointed out that the acts of Congress under which these 
institutions are oiganizcd did not contemplate preparatory or high 
school courses. 

A committee consisting of H. C, White, of Georgia; O. O. Flagg, of 
Bhode Island; K. A. I>ry an, of Washington; Jf. l\ Armsby, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and I\ Schweitzer, of Missouri, to which the recommendations 
and suggestions contained in the address of President Alvord were 
referred, reported as follows: 

ftefiohrd, First, that a special committee of three, of which the retiring {(resident 
shall be chairman, he appointed to codify the resolutions and declarations of previous 
meetings of the Association concerning uniformity in action on the part of the col¬ 
leges or stations in matters of common interest, said committee to report at the next 
animal convention of the Association. 

Second, that the executive committee la* requested to prepare a circular letteT 
embodying such extracts from the president’s address as ma> he proper to set forth 
succinctly the objects and utility of this Association, and to forward th© same to 
such colleges and stations as may not now lx* members of this Association, with a 
view to secure active membership in tin* Association of every college ami station 
eligible thereto. 

Third, that the executive committee lx* requested to consider the advisability of 
assigning a plaee on the program for the next annual convention to the discussion 
of the matters of station bulletins and the pal ticipation of the stations and colleges 
in farmers* institutes, agricultural exhibitions, etc. 

Fourth, that the executive commit tee lx* instructed to continue the effort to secure 
the establishment, of an office of land-grant colleges in the bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, on the line recommended by this Association at the 
eighth annual convention, approved b\ the honorable Secretary of the Interior, it 
being t lie opinion of this Association that tin* pro\ ision made for this purpose by the 
last Congress is inadequate for such an office as was contemplated in the recommen¬ 
dation of this Association to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fifth, that this Association cordially approves of and indorses the sentiments 
expressed by the president, in his address, as follows: ‘‘It is certain that Uongress 
never intended l»v land grants or annuities to relieve any State or Territory from 
the duty of providing its own high schools and grammar schools. . . . The legality 
of applying the so-called * Morrill funds’ to the support, of preparatory departments 
is to be doubted in any case, in a few exceptional instances the circumstances may 
justify a land-grant college in making temporary provision for preparing stu¬ 
dents for its college classes, lint, the expense of such work should certainly be 
met from other funds as soon as possible, and the responsibility of public school 
service of all grades thrown upon local authorities. The institutions in affiliation 
with this Association should in all respects bo colleges in fact as well as in name/’ 

Sixth, that this Association emphasizes the importance of so administering and 
accounting for the “Hatch fund *' as to preclude any charge that it is being diverted 
from its solo legitimate object, viz, agricultural experimentation and research and 
the dissemination of the results thereof, and to that end heartily indorses and 
reafftrms such portions of the report of the committee of this Association of date 
October 19, 1887, as refer to this subject. 
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Seventh, that it is the opinion of this Association that the efficiency and success of 
station work will be most effectually secured and the business affairs of the stations 
most efficiently conducted by the organization of each station with a single executive 
head responsible to the governing board of the institution and representing the sta¬ 
tion in its relations to the public and to the Department of Agriculture. 

After an earnest discussion resolutions five and seven were laid over 
one year for action and the others were adopted. 

“Methods of instruction in teaching agriculture” was presented in 
general session from the section on college work, and discussed by T. F. 
Hunt, of Ohio, and others. Professor Hunt stated that while he was 
unalterably committed to technical instruction in agriculture, he would 
prefer a man well educated m Greek to conduct a farm for him to one 
poorly educated in agriculture. He believed that the previous training 
of most students had prepared them to do much more proficiently than 
to think . Special attention should therefore be given to their mental 
training. He gave in some detail his methods of instruction and stated 
that there was at present no well formulated system which could be 
followed. He advocated an attempt to formulate a schedule to be fol¬ 
lowed by all the colleges. Until this was done the science of agricul¬ 
ture could scarcely rank with other sciences. 

W. M. Hays, of Minnesota, gave an outline of courses in agriculture 
in the University of Minnesota. He advocated the laboratory system 
of instruction in the higher college work and the establishment of high- 
school courses in order to reach the masses. 

W. W. Cooke, of Colorado, discussed particularly the 4-year college 
course and opposed manual training in agriculture except for illustra¬ 
tive purposes. 

A. C. True, of this Office, thought that the professor of agriculture 
should give more attention to methods of teaching. It was of primary 
importance that he should carefully consider the selection and order of 
topics to be taught and the way in which they should be imparted to 
the student. He stated his belief that by pursuing this method the 
earnest teacher would be able to develop a course in agriculture along 
the right lines, as had been done in other subjects. 

The second subject presented by the section on college work, “What 
studies should be embraced in the 4-year B. S. course?” was taken 
up by A. Ellis, of Colorado, who compared the course of 30 years ago 
with that of the present time. He thought the tendency to-day was to 
specialize too soon, and he advocated giving a well-rounded course 
before takiug up a technical course. 

F. P. Anderson, of Kentucky, spoke of the multiplication of degrees 
in American colleges and of the difficulties which were to be met in 
attempting*to get in a 4-year course all the studies necessary for a 
well rounded education and at the same time enough of the scientific 
studies to make it worthy of the designation of a technical course. 

E* W. Hilgard, of California, stated that the aim should be to give 
a high education. Colleges were organized to teach the sciences* 
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They are not expected to teach the rank and file of the farmers, but to 
educate the leaders, the teachers, and investigators. It is more credit 
to educate a few well than a large/ number poorly. 

J. H. Connell, of Texas; T. F. Hunt, of Ohio; A. C. True, of this 
Office; H.T.French, of Oregon, and L. IL Wing, of Ohio, were appointed 
a standing committee whose duty it shall be to report annually upon 
the best methods used in the various colleges of the world for the 
instruction of students in the practical and scientific facts relating to 
agriculture with a view to reducing instruction in agriculture to peda¬ 
gogic/ form. 

C. S. Murklaud, of New Hampshire, reporting from the committee on 
entrance requirements for college courses, appointed at the last conven¬ 
tion, said that it was deemed advisable to wait until a similar commit¬ 
tee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education had 
finished their investigations and made a report before taking action on 
the matter. The report was accepted and the committee continued. 

A paper on “ How shall we teach horticulture!” was read by W. R. 
Lazenby, of Ohio. He urged that while horticulture should be taught 
as an art instruction in correlated branches should be included in hor¬ 
ticultural courses. More attention should be given to floriculture. 

K. S. Goff, of Wisconsin, discussed two classes of students: (1) Those 
who have had scientific training—with this class horticultural instruc¬ 
tion is an easy matter; (2) those having only a common-school educa¬ 
tion, no training in sciences, and undeveloped powers of observation. 
It is difficult to interest this class. It should bo assumed that they 
have no knowledge of science and they should be interested through 
their hands rather than through their ears. Illustrative experiments 
should be conducted by the student and he should then be questioned 
to bring out the whys and w herefores. 

“Uniformity in nomenclature in station publications” was discussed 
by H. P. Armsby, of Pennsylvania, who spoke of the want of uniformity 
and the resulting confusion, and moved that a committee be appointed 
to take the question into consideration and report at the next meeting. 
The following committee was appointed: II. P. Armsby, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; E. H. Jenkins, of Connecticut; 8. M. Tracy, of Mississippi: 
T. P. Hunt, of Ohio, and 0. P. Gillette, of Colorado. 

“The distribution of salts in alkali soils” was the subject of a paper 
by E. W. Hilgard, of California. He stated that the rise of alkali, 
brought about by irrigation, was not necessarily due to the saline 
character of irrigation water used, but to the fact that the alkali salts 
are simply brought up by evaporation from the soil itself. Rainfall m 
regions where alkali occurs rarely wets the soil to a greater depth than 
3 ft., hence there is an accumulation of alkali at this depth. When, 
however, irrigation water is applied to the soil an upward movement 
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of soil water sets in and the soluble salts rise to tbe surface. The 
bulk of alkali salts even in natural alkali lands is therefore accumu¬ 
lated within easy reach of the surface and of underdrains, and if this 
accumulation is once removed there is little danger that Sufficient alkali 
to do any harm will ever again como from below. Charts were exhib* 
ited which showed that the proportion of carbonate of soda (black 
alkali) decreased as the surface was approached and confirmed the 
conclusion “ that whenever an alkali soil is subjected to the action of 
stagnant water or of abundant moisture without aeration the forma¬ 
tion of black alkali will take place.” 

A paper on ‘‘Development and modifications of the mouth part of 
insects,” illustrated by stereopticon views, was read by J. B. Smith, of 
New Jersey. 

A paper on “The theoretical rtf. practical work of an engineering 
coarse” was presented by L. 0. Colburn, of Wyoming. 

F. W. Italic, of West Virginia, read a paper on “Some undefined 
duties of station horticulturists.” 

A paper on “The bacterial Horn of fore-milk” was read by 11. L. 
Bolley, of North Dakota. 

A. C. True gave a brief account of the work of the Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations daring the past year, as preliminary to the reading of a 
paper on “Permanent elements in experiment station work.” He 
stated that Americans have hardly yet grasped the idea of perma¬ 
nency in educational and scientific institutions. Changes in the gov¬ 
erning boards, and in the working forces of colleges and experiment 
stations an 4 far too frequent to secure the best results in education or 
experimental inquiry. The tenure of office in these institutions should 
be sufficiently long to encourage the planning of thorough investiga¬ 
tions and insure their management under a consistent policy until 
valuable results could reasonably be expected. The introduction of 
political or other disturbing influences should be carefully guarded 
against. A system of annual elections of college and station officers 
is both foolish and cruel. The permanency and value of station work 
would be enhanced by giving the station such an organization as would 
make it stand out clearly as a distinct department of the college. Per¬ 
manent records of experiments should be kept on a thorough plan as 
the property of the station. It is an important function of the experi¬ 
ment station to accumulate data which may serve as a mine of infor¬ 
mation to future investigators. Every station should expect to gather 
many facts which it did not intend to publish. Some experiments 
should be undertaken which must necessarily run through a long series 
of years before useful practical results could be expected. The stations 
have done enough already to clearly demonstrate, the value of their serv¬ 
ices to farmers. They may now be considered as permanent agents for 
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improving agriculture. Their organization and work should therefore 
be of a character befitting institutions established for all time. 

The same committee, to which the president’s address was referred, 
after consideration of tlie paper of Director True, reported the follow¬ 
ing, which was adopted: 

That the association liaartiiy indorses the suggestions contained in the address of 
Director True upon 44 Permanent elements in experiment station work," and that m 
particular it regards reasonable permanence in. tenure of office of the governing 
body and the station officers, and the preparation and careful preservation of full, 
systematic, and accurate records as essential elements of successful station work. 

A call of the roll of States developed tlie fact that at least 18 States 
have no legislation providing for the control of tuberculosis, but in 130 
this is provided for either by special legislation or in the general laws 
relating to contagious diseases, boards of health, etc. 

A petition signed by 11 members of the Association for the organiza¬ 
tion of a permanent section on agricultural engineering and irrigation 
was presented to the convention and referred to the executive commit¬ 
tee. This committee reported unfavorably on the proposition, and its 
recommendations were adopted by the convention. One session of the 
section on agriculture and chemistry, however, was devoted solely to 
the consideration of iriigation subjects. 

A committee 4 consisting of the chairman of the executive committee, 
VV. M. Hays, of Minnesota, and the secretary of the Association, was 
appointed “to confer with the Department of Agriculture with refer¬ 
ence to the preparation and publication of a catalogue of literature for 
the use of teachers and students of agriculture, with power to arrange 
for the publication of such catalogue if this is found to be practicable.” 

A committee of three, II. II. Hooded, A. (5. True, and 11. E. Alvord, 
was appointed to codify important acts of the Association in previous 
years. 

The following amendment to the constitution was ottered by H. P. 
Armsby, to be acted upon at the next meeting of the Association: 

No delegate shall vote.in more than one section, ami each delegate shall, wlieu 
presenting Ins credentials, designate the section m who li he intends to vote. 

Tlie consideration of the amendment to the constitution changing 
the name of the Association, proposed at the last comention by R. W. 
Silvester, of Maryland, was laid over. 

A resolution recommending the adoption of the metric system as the 
legal standard of weights and measures, introduced by II. d. Wliceler, 
of Rhode Island, w r as laid on the table. 

The convention ratified a resolution reported from the section on 
agriculture and chemistry providing for the reporting of the results of 
dairy tests in terms of butter fat, using the factor 1J for converting 
into butter (see report of the section, p. 177). 

Besolutions on the death of Drs. N. S. Townsend and E. 1). Porter 
were adopted by tlie convention. 
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The invitation to hold the next convention of the Association at 
the University of Minnesota was referred to the incoming executive 
committee. 

By the courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce of Denver the Associa* 
tion enjoyed a car ride through the principal streets of the city. There 
was also an excursion to Fort Collins, where the Association was very 
hospitably entertained and afforded every opportunity to examine the 
buildings and work of the agricultural institutions located there. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, S. W. Johnson, of Connecticut; lire-presidents, C. Northrup of Min¬ 
nesota, J. 11. Connell of Texas, S. W. Koliinson of Ohio, E. A. Bryan of Washing¬ 
ton, R. H. Jesse of Missouri; secretary and treasurer, J. II. Washburn, of Rhode 
Island; executive committee, the president, secretary and treasurer, and junior ex¬ 
president (H. E. Alvord), II, 11. (Joodell of Massachusetts, A. Ellis of Colorado, H. C. 
White of Georgia, and E. B. Voorhees of New .Jersey ; bibliographer, A. C. True, 
of Washington, I). C. 

Section on agriculture and ehvmiatry. —Chairman, C. C. Georgesou, of Kansas; vico- 
chairman, C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa; secretary, H. J. Patterson, of Maryland. 

Section on college ivork. —Chairman, A. A. Johnson, of .Wyoming; vice-chairman, 
J. E. Stubbs, of Nevada; secretary, K. l)a\enport, of Illinois. 

Section on entomology. —Chairman, O. Lugger, of Minnesota; secretary, G.C. Davis, 
of Michigan. 

Section on horticulture and botany. —Chairman, F W. Card, of Nebraska; secretary, 
H. L. Bolley, of North Dakota. 

Section on mechanic art#.--Chairman, J. W. Lawrence, of Colorado; vice-chairman, 
S. Fortier, of Utah; secretary, F. P. Anderson, of Kentucky. 

MEETINGS OF T11E SECTIONS. 

In the section oil college work O. C. Georgesou, of Kansas, briefly 
discussed agricultural education in Denmark. The agricultural courses 
in Denmark differ materially from those ottered by our schools and 
colleges. They are practical but strictly technical, embracing no sub¬ 
ject which does not relate directly to agriculture. 

E. W. Hilgard, of California, spoke of agricultural instruction in 
Prussia, stating that training in this line is of a very high character 
and that the students are in demand for superintendents of large 
estates. 

In the section on agriculture and chemistry, E. B. Voorhees, of New 
Jersey, presiding, W. O. Latta, of Indiana, opened the discussion on 
“Methods of plat experimentation,” devoting his attention especially 
to the size and arrangement of plats for held experiments. He advo¬ 
cated long, narrow tenth-acre plats with intervening spaces one-half 
the width of the plats. These plats should be arranged in series and 
the treatment duplicated or triplicated it* possible. Plowing and 
harvesting across plats, but harrowing lengthwise and counting vacan¬ 
cies and calculating the yield as though the stand were perfect were 
advocated. 

C. C. George son, of Kansas, preferred one-twentieth acre plats of a 
long narrow form with 2-foot spaces between. 
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B. J.* Bedding, of Georgia, preferred a large number of small plats, 
say about 400 sq. ft., with boards bounding the sides of the plats so as 
to preserve tlie exact margins. 

K. W. Hilgard, of California, criticised plat experiments on account 
of the insufficiency of data regarding the character of the soil. He 
insisted that soils should be more definitely defined, and that a limited 
number of points should be investigated at one time. 

A discussion on the subject, “ Shall the results secured in dairy tests 
be stated as butter fat or its equivalent in butter? The adoption of a 
conversion factor” was opened by II. I*. Arinsby, of Pennsylvania, and 
participated in by W. W. Cooke, of Colorado; C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa; 
C. 3). Smith, of Michigan; T. L. Haecker, of Minnesota; H. E. Alvord, 
of this Department; and M. A. Seovell, of Kentucky. The matter was 
finally referred to a committee of three, consisting of C. F. Curtiss, 
H. P. Arinsby, and W. W. Cooke, which reported as follows: 

Kettolved , That this Association recommends to the scveial stations that the results 
of tests of dairy <o\vs or herds be expressed in terms of l>ntt< r fat, and that when 
desirable to express these records in terms of approximate e<jui valent m butter that 
such equivalent he computed by multiplying the amount oi Imttci iat by 1J 

The factor 1J is based upon the results of the Columbian Dairy Test, 
in which it was found that on an average 117.‘> lbs. of butter was made 
lroin each 100 lbs. of butter fat in the whole milk. * 

In discussing the subject, U A practicum in stock feeding,” II. P. 
Annsby, of Pennsylvania, stated that one of the difficult problems that 
ponfront the teacher in agriculture is to piovide practical or laboratory 
work. The method that he adopted with his classes during the past 
winter was as follows: The class was divided into 3 sections and a cer¬ 
tain number of cows assigned to each section. General instruction by 
lectures upon comparative value of the feeding stall's on hand and the 
prices of the same, together witli the previous records of the icspective 
cows, were given to each section. The class vras then required to feed 
the cows and keep a record of the products. The system apparently 
worked well and served to fix the subject iu the minds of the students. 

A paper on ‘‘Practical methods of maintaining fertility” was read by 
J. H. Connell, of Texas, which discussed the economy of using legumi¬ 
nous crops as green manures and supplementing them with commercial 
fertilizers. The necessity for calling attention to the wastes on the 
farm and explaining methods of conserving its manunal resources was 
particularly dwelt on. 

“Individuality as a prime factor in experiment station feeding” was 
discussed in a paper by O. D. Smith, of Michigan, in which he clearly 
brought out the necessity for a careful preliminary study of the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities of the animals under trial in order to ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the effects of the food. The paper was illus¬ 
trated by charts showing the results of experiments conducted at the 
Michigan Station. 
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“The objects of experimenting in dairy feeding” was tbe subject c*f a 
discussion which was opened by W. W. Cooke, of Colorado, who stated 
that there was little question ten years ago that a ratio of 1 ;5.4 was 
the proper one for a dairy cow. Under present conditions of expensive 
albuminoids and cheap carbohydrates and fat there is tendency to widen 
the ratio, the latter frequently being 1: 7, not because this ratio is the 
one best suited to the animal, but because it is commercially the cheap* 
est. He advised experiments looking toward (he establishment of a 
proper ration from the physiological rather than from the commercial 
standpoint. 

A. A. Mills, of Utah, read a paper on “Length of periods in experi¬ 
ment station feeding,” in which he called attention to the danger 
of error in drawing conclusions from short periods, illustrating his 
remarks with results obtained in feeding periods of different lengths at 
the Utah and other stations, all of which indicated that short periods 
gave very misleading results and could not be relied uj>on for conclu¬ 
sions. 

On the subject of “Digestion experiments” TI. P. Armsby, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, exhibited charts showing the averages of digestion experi¬ 
ments with maintenance rations. Jle also showed harness apparatus 
for collecting urine and excreta. 

On the subject of “Late progress in soil analysis” E. W. Hilgard, of 
California, discussed the success of soil analysis as conducted in Europe 
and America, and gave a critical review of progress in attempts to 
devise methods of determining available plant food in the soil, lie 
reported analyses of a number of California and Hawaiian soils, using 
nitric acid sp. gr. 1.2, hydrochloric acid sp. gr. 1.115, and 2 per cent 
citric acid as solvents; and determinations of the nitrogen content of 
the soil humus. The results are thought to justify— 

“The hope that we are on the trail of a method for the definite ascertainment of 
the condition of a Boil as to available (noil-nitric) nitrogen, which with the method 
of Dyer for the corresponding determinations with respect to potash and phosphoric 
acid, when all arc perfected, would effectually solve the problem of the manure 
requirements of cultivated soils, that has so long resisted the efforts of chemists. 
There can he no doubt that differences in the other soil ingredients will influence) 
the lower limits of each oi the throe primarily important substances; more especially 
will the presence or absence of an adequate amount of lime to keep the soil in a non¬ 
acid condition and to perform the many other impoxtant functions of that base, be 
doubtless found very important. ” 

In a session of this section devoted by agreement to the subject 
of irrigation, L. G. Carpenter, of Colorado, gave an explanation and 
general outline of the irrigation systems in use in Colorado. 

W. W. Cooke, of Colorado, spoke of the use of siphons made of 
terra-cotta piping, with cemented joints, for conveying water to higher 
portions of the farm than that reached by the general system of ditcher 

In the section on horticulture and botany L. H. Pammel, of Iowa, 
read a paper on “Weed studies,” in which he called attention to the 
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great importance of weeds to the fanners of the United States, discuss* 
ing the subject from both the scientific and the practical standpoint. 
He advocated the display of specimens of noxious weeds, accompanied 
bjr plainly written descriptions, at various localities in infested areas, 
and also commended the use of large poster bulletins and newspaper 
notes. 

Professor Pammel also read a paper on “ Bacteriological methods and 
bacteriological work.” 

Under the title of “A new spraying apparatus,” E. 8. Goff, of Wis¬ 
consin, described an attachment for spraying pumps for keeping the 
spray solutions thoroughly mixed during application. 

A paper on “Value of fruit tests in different localities,” was presented 
by M. H. Beckwith, of Delaware, in which a more careful study of the 
adaptability of different varieties of fruits to particular localities was 
advocated. 

F. W. Card, of Nebraska, presented a paper on “ Soil moisture as 
influenced by local factors,” in which the necessity for a liberal supply 
of soil moisture in order to obtain vigorous and healthy plant growth 
was pointed out. 

A, Nelson, of Wyoming, read a paper on The relation of systematic 
to the economic botanical work of the station.” lie advocated a liberal 
interpretation of the purposes of the station, believing that each station 
should have a special line of investigation and that its work should be 
utilitarian m ail cases. 

II. L. Holley presented a paper on “The necessity of a fuller con¬ 
sideration of nonlocal conditions in botanical investigations.” Fie 
maintained that station work along botanical lines had been somewhat 
too local, lie insisted that local conditions should be studied in their 
general relations, and that in this respect there should be more unity 
and cooperation among the stations in the tinted States. “Let us 
have accurate publication and let stations republish instead of trying 
to reinvestigate.” 

In addition to the papers noted above, the follow ing were also read 
before the section: “The forage problems in the West,” by J. W. 
Tourney, of Arizona; “Methods of studying parasitic fungi,” by G. F. 
Atkinson, of New York; “Soil treatment for fungus diseases in con¬ 
nection with crop rotation,” by B. D. Ilalsted, of New' Jersey; “Is 
variety testing of sufficient importance to justify its cost?” by S. A. 
Beach; and “Results reached in crossing,” by J. L. Budd. 

In the section on entomology a paper on “ Plant lice of the chrys¬ 
anthemum” was read by T, A. Williams, of South Dakota, which 
described two new r species, one a green and the other a brow r n form, 
and suggested kerosene emulsion as a remedy for these insects. In the 
discussion which followed the facts were brought out that the green 
species was quite readily controlled by the ordinary methods employed 
by florists, but that the dark-colored species required a different treat- 
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went. J. B. Smith, of New Jersey, reported that he had used fames 
of bisulphid of carbon for this purpose with snccess. 

T. D. A. Cockerell, of New Mexico, read a paper entitled “The ento¬ 
mologist’s platform,” in which he urged the desirability of entomolo¬ 
gists deciding upon some definite plan to further those reforms con¬ 
cerning which they are all agreed. The first plank of the proposed 
platform related to the prevention of the spread of noxious insects, and 
especially scale insects. The second related to publications, and the 
third to instruction m entomology. 

in a paper “On the study of forest-tree insects of West Virginia,” 
the writer, A. 1). Hopkins, of West Virginia, expressed the opinion 
that 10 per cent of the immense loss caused by these insects could be 
prevented by the adoption of simple practical methods of combating 
the pests. Among the latter he enumerated attention to the date of 
cutting, to barking, and other methods of handling trees cut for timber 
or economic purposes. 

A paper by the same author was presented on “The plum-tree gall 
mite,” describing the characteristics of the insect, the nature and 
extent of its injury to trees, and noting the failure of ordinary methods 
of treatment. 

0. P. Gillette, of Colorado, read a paper on “ Two leaf rollers,” in 
which he described two species of this insect which are very prevalent 
and destructive in Colorado. Experiments by the author have shown 
that it may be destroyed either in the egg or worm state. In the first 
case the most successful remedies are very strong kerosene emulsion 
applied during the winter, or an application of ordinary whitewash just 
before the eggs hatch or about the time the buds of the trees begin to 
open. In the second case Paris green applied in water in the proportion 
of 1 lb. to 75 gal. of water with about ti lbs. of lime added has been 
found effective. The first application of this insecticide should be made 
as soon as the rolling of the leaves is perceptible, and the application 
should be repeated once in it weeks as long as needed. An interesting 
fact noticed in connection with the destruction of this pest is that a 
bacterial disease has appeared at Port Collins that has destroyed the 
worms in large numbers. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The determination of nitrogen in fertilizers containing nitrates, 

H. C. Sherman (Jour. Am. Chrm. Hoc., 17 (1895), Xo. 7, pp. 567-576).— 
After a test of the various olticial methods for the estimation of nitro¬ 
gen, the author reached the following conclusions: 

“(1) For fertilizers containing little or no chlonrts the official methods are per¬ 
fectly reliable if the directions are followed closely and the digestion in the modified 
Gunning method is continued fora short time after the liquid has become practically 
colorless. . . . 

“(2) In working with samples containing considerable amounts of ehlonds it is 
advisable to use the modified Kjeldahl (zinc dust) method and to cool the acid 
mixture before adding it to the substance. It appears advisable also to digest for 
some tune at ordinary temperature before adding /ine dust. .No way has been found 
by which accurate results can be obtained by the moditied Gunning method in the 
presence of large amounts of ehlonds together with high percentages of nitric 
nitrogen. 

“(3) When determining high percentages of nitric nitrogen by the modified Gun¬ 
ning method it is nccessaiy either to continue the boiling for some time after the 
contents of the tlask have become t olorless, or to use permanganate to complete the 
action.” 

—J. 1\ STREET 

The citrate method of phosphoric acid determination, with 
special reference to insoluble phosphates, F. Bergawi (Jour. 
Franklin Inst., 110 ( 18!)5), Xo. J, pp. 139-152 ).—Thu author used the fol¬ 
lowing method: Boil 2 gm. of sample with 40 ec. ooncentrated nitric 
acid and 10 cc. hydrochloric acid; dilute to 250 ec. Mix aliquot parts 
corresponding to 0.2 and 0.4 gm. of substance with 25.50, 75, and 100 cc. 
of citrate solution, respectively. After adding 25 cc. official magnesia 
mixture the complete precipitation of magnesium-ammonium phosphate 
is effected by vigorous stirring with a glass rod for half an hour; the 
precipitate is treated as usual. 1 The results showed that success de¬ 
pends largely on tlie amount of citrate solution used. In high-grade 
phosphates (20 to 35 per cent) 50 to 75 cc. of citrate for 0.2 gm. of sub¬ 
stance, or 75 to 100 ec. for 0.4 gm., give the best results. 

In testing this method for insoluble phosphoric acid the author ob¬ 
tained slightly lower results than by the molybdate method, probably 
due to an excess of citrate. When the magnesia mixture is added the 
solution must be vigorously stirred for half an hour. The filtration must 

’The citrate was made according to Maerckcr's formula: 150 gm. citric acid dis¬ 
solved in water, 500 cc. of 24 per cent ammonia added, and whole made up to 1,500 
ec. by addition of water. 
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also be done with great care, owing to the finely divided Btate of the 
precipitate. 

While the author’s work is only preliminary in its character, his suc¬ 
cess with the method promises to make it available as a quick and 
practicable one for the estimation of phosphoric acid.— J. p. street. 

On the determination of small quantities of phosphoric acid 
by the citrate method, E. G. Runyan and H. W. Wiley {Jour. 
Am. Chem. Soc., 17 (1M5), 1So. 7, pp. 51.1-510 ).— The authors reached 
the following conclusions: 

“ (1) In all cases of samples of tricalcinm phosphate, or acid phosphates made 
therefrom, containing the usual accompanying substances, the phosphoric acid may 
be correctly estimated by direct precipitation w ith magnesium citrate. 

“(2) Tn all cases of the analysis of natural rock phosphates containing lees than 
5 per cent of phosphoric acid it is necessary to fortify the solution before precipi¬ 
tation by adding a measured quantity of a solution of phosphoric acid of known 
strength. 

u (3) The fortifying solutions employed may he made cither trom natural triealcium 
phosphates or from chemically pure phosphate salts. 

u (1) The direct precipitation of the phosphoric acid in the presence of ammonium 
citrate by ammoinacal magnesia mixture is a quicker and less oxpensne process 
than the official molybdenum method and leads to results equally accurate.” 

The natural iron and aluminium phosphates were not tested.— J. P. 
STREET. 

The chemical nature of diastase, T. B. Osbornk (Conneetieut 
State St a. l\pt. ls91 7 pp. 192-207; and Jour. Amer. Chem. Soe. 7 17 (ISM ,>), 
No. S 7 pp. 5S/-603 ).—In his investigations of the proteids of wheat, rye, 
and barley the author has found the same albumin in all of them, and 
was impressed with the close relation between the temperature at 
which this albumin coagulates and at, which diastase begins to lose its 
activity. Since the aqueous extracts of these seeds possess consider¬ 
able diastatic power it was suggested that this might be due to the 
albumin. The results here reported are regarded as preliminary. The 
method used for preparing the enzym, which differs from the one usually 
employed, was to— 

“ Find separate the proteids from the carbohydrates and other soluble substances 
by saturating the extract with ammonium sulphate, thereby precipitating the fer¬ 
ment and proteids together; next to remove the proteid existing as globulin by 
dialysis; and then, if possible, to separate the albumin and proteoses by fractional 
precipitation with aleohol. In following this method a measured quantity of malt 
extract was saturated with ammonium sulphate, the precipitated proteid matter was 
filtered out, dissolved in water, and the clear filtered solution made up to tho volume 
of the original extract. This solution was found to have the same diastatic power 
as before precipitation, thus showing that ammonium sulphate had not injured the 
diastase. Throughout my work diastatic power has been measured by Lintnor's 
method.” 

Lintner’s method of extracting the malt with water containing 30 per 
cent of alcohol was tried and found “not suited for a subsequent pre¬ 
cipitation of the proteids with ammonium sulphate.” Ily fractional 
precipitation of the aqueous extract of 10 kg. of malt 5 separateprecip- 
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itates were obtained, which were further split up by treatment with 
water and saline solutions, and the preparations studied. 

“In the first place, it is plain that we have in our malt extract a globulin, an 
albumin, and at least one, more probably two, forms of proteose. I believe the sub' 
stance soluble in salt solution to be a true globulin, since it so readily assumes an 
insoluble form, and also because a much larger quantity of the same body was 
obtained by extracting with 10 per cent salt solution the malt residue remaining 
after the extraction with water. I also think that at least two forms of proteose are 
present. 

“ A part of the proteose was proeipitated by alcohol more readily than the albumin, 
while another part was less readily precipitated. Itesido the albumin, globulin, and 
proteoses, we have also to take account of the ‘ albuminate’ or insoluble forms of 
the albumin and globulin/* 

From the fractional precipitate 2?o. 4, preparation No. 15 was obtained 
by extracting with water, dialysis jn water and in alcohol, and treat¬ 
ment with absolute alcohol. This preparation was a very energetic 
ferment, having a diastatic power of 000, and on this account was more 
fully studied, with the following results: 

“ Dissolved in water, this substance gave all the usual proteid reactions, and when 
heated slowly became turbul at 50 .and gave a lloceulent coagulant at 56 . This is 
exactly the temperature of coagulation of the albumin (leucosiu) which I have pre¬ 
pared from wheat, rye, barley, and malt with identical composition and properties. 
The aqueous extracts of these grains have, moreover, a strong diastatic action on 
starch. 'Hie amount of co&gulable albumin in preparation 15 was determined, and 
found to be 56.2 per cent of the dry substance. 

“ These facts point, strongly to the albumin as being tho diastatic substance, yet 
there are several facts, hard to explain if tins be true, which can not be overlooked. 
Although in general the diastatic power of my pieparations was gieater the larger 
the amount of coagulable albumin they contained, 1 have never yet been able to 
establish any numerical relations between the two. In no case have 1 found any 
diastatic action with solutions free from albumin. Furthermore, the activity of my 
preparation 15 is such as to require a much gieatei diastatic power for malt than 
this shows if its coagulable albumin is thceu/ym . . . 

“The only explanation of this that, occurs to me, is that the active diastase is a 
combination of albumin with some other body, presumably the proteose, which 
breaks up on beating, yielding coagulated albumin, and that, besides this combined 
albumin, free albumin is also present, which has no diastatic power, but which is 
coagulated at the same time. There is no direct evidence, however, that this 
hypothesis is correct. . . . 

“It seems highly probable that, diastase is a true pioteid, for if we consider the 
extremely minute quantity of preparation 15 required to produce large amounts of 
maltose, it is hard to believe that this action is due to some substance adhering to 
the proteid to the extent of only 3 or 4 per cent at the most. It such were the case 
it is also remarkable that the cuzym should adhere m so much greater quantity to 
the particular precipitate represented by preparation 15 than to any of the other 
numerous fractions. If diastase, then, is to be considered as a true proteid, it is 
evidently either an albumin, a combination of an albumin with a proteose, or a pro¬ 
teose. We have seen that thoso fractional precipitates which consist largely or 
wholly of proteose have little or no diastatic action, amylolytic power being man¬ 
ifested most strongly in the fractious containing the most albumin and least in those 
containing but little, though not in strict proportion to the amount of the albumin. 
It is to be concluded that the diastatic enzym is most closely related to the albumin 
named leucosin, and it is not improbable that further careful study will show more 
elearly what this relation is/’ 
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Estimat ion of sugar, G, Opperman (Apoth. Ztg », 10 (1895), p. 216; 
abs. in Jour. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 14 (1895), No. 6, p. 605). —The author 
suggests the following modification of the method of sugar estimation 
where the copper oxid is reduced with hydrogen and weighed as copper: 
After filtering the copper oxid into a tube packed with asbestos, wash 
it thoroughly and dissolve in moderately strong nitric acid, avoiding ft 
large excess. Precipitate the copper electrolytically, wash, dry, and 
weigh. Sufficient current may be obtained from a couple of large 
Daniell cells.—j. i\ street. 

The examination of brandy, X. Hooques ( Compt . Rend., 120 ( 1895 ), 
p . 372; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895 ), No. 28, Report., p. 101). —The author 
estimates the total acids by titration with deci-norraal NaOH, using 
phenolphthalein as an indicator, the results estimated as acetic acid; 
the esters by saponifying with deei normal NaOII, titrating the excess 
of alkali, and calculating the result as acetic ether; the aldehydes by 
the colorimetric method, using fuchsia-sulphurous acid and estimating 
as acetaldehyde; furfurol by the colorimetric method with anilin acetate; 
fusel oil by the sulphuric acid method after removing the aldehydes by 
means of plienylen-diamin, estimating as iso-butyl alcohol; free ammo¬ 
nia, amids, and other bases by evaporating with sulphuric acid, and 
determining by the Kjeldalil method. A fairly accurate conclusion as 
to the value of the brandy may be drawn from these results, especially 
from the relation between the esters and the higher alcohols. The 
results of a number of analyses are given in the original.—w. D. 
BIGELOW. 

The determination of potassium sulphate in wine, L. Hugoit* 
NENQ (Jour. Pharm. et Chim., ser. 6, 1 (1895), No. 7 , pp. 319-351 ).— The 
author states that both grape and fruit wines contain sulphur not in 
the form of potassium sulphate, but that this salt is formed on ignition. 
He finds that the organic compounds present in wine have no solvent 
effect on barium sulphate, and recommends that the sulphuric acid 
present as sulphate be precipitated with barium chlorid, without pre¬ 
vious evaporation and ignition. In case the amount of potassium 
sulphate in the ash exceeds by as much as 0.2 gm. that obtained by 
precipitating directly from the wine, the author is inclined to regard 
it as an indication that the wine was made from raisins or dried fruit.— 
w. D. BIGELOW. 

The detection of salicylic acid in wine, M. SriCA (Qazz. chim . 
Jtal., 25 (1895),pp. 207-216; abs. in Chem. Centbl .. 18:15 , No. 23,p. 1084 ).— 
The author considers the methods of Girard and ltoese the best that 
have been suggested for this purpose. In these methods the wine is 
extracted with ether, the ether evaporated, and the residue extracted 
with petroleum ether, which dissolves only the salicylic acid. The 
author suggests another method, which he states is both more rapid 
and more sensitive, lie extracts the wine with ether, evaporates the 
ether from the extract, adds to the residue a drop of nitric acid, warms 
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the mixture catefully, and then adds 2 to 3 drops of ammonia, when 
in the presence of salicylic acid, the characteristic yellow color of am¬ 
monium picrate appears. One cubic centimeter of water is then added, 
and the presence of picric acid is confirmed by dyeing fat-free wool.— 

W. D. BIGELOW. 

Estimation of volatile acids in wine, E. Bubckkb (Gompl . Rend., 
120 (1895), No. 22, pp. 1223-1228). —Tbo author obtains as high a per¬ 
centage of volatile acids by distilling with steam as by distilling in 
vacuo, and concludes that the former method is entirely satisfactory. 
He suggests 0.70 gr. per liter (calculated as sulphuric acid) as the max¬ 
imum content for French wines and 1.0 gr. per liter for Algerian and 
Tunisian wines.—w. p. bioelow. 

New combinations of argon—-synthesis and analysis, Bkkthklot (Compt. fiend., 
120 {1895), No. 24, pp. mo-1519; Chem. New*, 73 (1895), No. 1858, pp. 1, 2). 

Concerning a new phosphoric acid (HsP.Oh,) and certain of its compounds, 
F. Schwartz (Ztuchr. anorgan. Chem., 9 (1895), No. 4, pp. 249-200). 

Preparation of phosphoric acid, .!. non Ki’ymkkhh and W. F. Jourinh (('hem. 
Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 47, p. 1098. American patent 510124, Mag 38, 1895). 

On the combination of fiee nitrogen with sulphur and carbon, Bkkthklot 
(Compt. fiend., 120 (/SOI), No 3t, pp. 1215, 1310). 

Concerning oxycelluloses, R. W. Haas and B. Toi.li.ns (Liebig’* Ann. Chem. und 
Phye. , 280 (1895), No. 8, pp. 390-W3). 

Researches on the sugar and glycogen of lymph, A. Pastin' (('ompt. fiend., 120 
(1895), No. 24, pp. 1500-1808). 

On the presence of laccase in plants, (J. Beriuand (Compt. fiend., 121 (1895), 
No. 8, pp. 160-168). 

Investigations of pectin compounds, R. \V. Haas and B. Toli fas ( Liebig’* Ann. 
Chem. und Phys.,280 (189:), No. 2, pp. 278-395). 

Combination drying apparatus with constant temperature, K. ITlscii (('hem. 
Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 51, pp. f/VJ, 1184). 

Potassium tetraoxalate as a standard in acidimetry, A. Born in Chick (Chem. 
Netvs, 71 (1895), No. 1857, p. 307). 

Note on the “standard” acid solutions, 11. 1). Richmond ((hem. Nexen, 72 
(1895), No. 1858, p. 5). 

Concerning a method of analysis for copper salts, I,. Sosi koni (Stas. Sjier. Agr. 
I tat., 28 (1895), No. 2, pp. 107-180). 

On the quantitative determination of fluorin by expulsion as hydrochloric 

acid, P. Jaunasch and A. RBi.tokn (Ztsehr. anorgan. Chem., *> (1895), No. 4, pp. 
267-273, fig*. 2). 

Simplified Wagner rotation apparatus for the estimation of citrate soluble 

phosphoric acid, T. Omkis (('hem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), No. 49, p. 1144). — For description 
of original apparatus sou Chem. Ztg., IS (189 f), p. 1924. 

Sstimation of organic nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method, li. Ciiai s&io (Jour. 
Pharm. et Chimeer. 6, 1 (1895), p. 542; aba. in ('hem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 50, fiepett., 
p. 1S6).— The author finds that tho mercuric oxid used to accelerate the reaction 
canses a considerable error. Copper sulphato is suggested as a substitute.—J. i\ 
STREET. 

On the fixation of iodin by potato starch, (J. Rouvieu (Compt. fiend., V2o (1895), 
No. 21, p. 1179; abe. in fiev. Scient., 8 (1895), ser. 4, No. 28, p. 720). 

The copper eyanid reaction in the estimation of glucose, A. W. Gerhard 
( Pkarm. Jour, and Ti % ane., 25 (1895), p. 913 ; ab$. in Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), No. 46, 
Bop«rU,p. 164). 
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The estimation of pentosans by Tollens’s method, A. Stirr ( Oesterr. ungar. 
Ztschr. Zuckerind. und Landw24 (ISOS), p. 290; aba. in Cheni. Ztg., 19 (1S95), No. 46, 
Bepert., p. IBS).— The anthjr gives the results of his examination of a number of 
different substances for pentosans. 

3?he estimation of alcohol and volatile fatty acids, Duclaux (Ann. Inst. Pas- 
tear, 9 {1895), p. 265; aba. in Chm. Ztg., 19 {1895), Xo. 46, Report,, p . 165). 

Researches on salicylic acid in wine, M. Spica (Staz. Sptr. Ayr. Ital28 (1895), 
No. 4, pp. 246-256. 

BOTANY. 

The injurious effect of nitrogen acids on plants, J. Konig and 

E. Haselhoff (Landw. Jahrb 23 (1S94), No. 6‘, pp. 1031-1031).—On 
account of the numerous sources of nitrogen acids the authors have 
investigated the effort on'plants of the fumes of such acids as com¬ 
monly escape from the chimneys of factories, etc. They selected for 
their experiment young* plum, apple, cherry, chestnut, oak, and pine 
trees. The trees were placed under bell jars and subjected to the 
fumes mixed with air for various lengths of time, the amount of the acid 
in the air being calculated as Different amounts were tried on 

the different, plants and their effect carefully noted. In some cases 
where the greater amounts were used the lean es quickly became spotted 
with yellow or brown, some of the more tender leaves becoming quite 
black. In the case of greater dilution the change took place more 
slowly, and in some instances no evil effect was noticeable after 10 to 
20 hours’treatment. The leaves from some of the trees were analyzed, 
and it was found that their nitrogen content in nearly every case was 
increased by the treatment to which they had been subjected, the in 
crease amounting to from 0.48 to 0.77 per cent. The ash content was 
increased from 0.20 to 4.81 per cent by the experiment. The authors 
conclude that 1 part of “N>( V’ by weight in 20,000 liters of air, or 0.05 
gm.in 1 eubie meter, will exert a very injurious effect upon young trees, 
but ordinary air will require 2,000 times its present content of nitrogen 
acids to become injurious to plants. Comparisons are made of the 
effect of nitrogen acids with the injuries caused by sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acid, and the effect of the first is said to be intermediate 
between the other two. 

On the presence of chitin in the cell membranes of mush¬ 
rooms, E. Gilson ( Compt , Rend., 120 (IS!) 5), No. is, pp. 1000-1002). — 
The author reports having found that by treating the skeletons of 
various mushrooms with concentrated hydrochloric acid, followed with 
caustic potash at 180° O., products are secured that greatly resemble 
chitin, and he thinks it probably identical with that substance, which 
hitherto has been known as an animal product. The mushroom used 
for the principal experiments was Agaricun campestris , and the method 
of treatment is given in detail. When finally treated with the hydro¬ 
chloric acid abundant crystals of glyeosamin were obtained, while the 
caustic potash at 180° 0. gave niycosin. Analyses of the substance as 
compared with five analyses of chitin show their probable identity* 
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Other fungi werte examined, and the same substance was found present 
in Amanita muscaria, Cantharelhis rebar ins, Bypholoma fascicular e, 
Polyporus officinalis, P. fumosus, Russula sp., Boletus sp., Tricholona 
sp*, Bovista sp., and Clavireps purpurea. 

The author states that in all the fungi which he has examined cellu¬ 
lose is absent, but its place is taken by chitin. 

On the quantity of water-soluble substances in plants, E. Gain 
(Bui. Soc. Bot. France, ij (JSftf), No. J, pp. r>3-67). —On account of the 
variations shown in chemical analyses the author has made a study of 
the soluble substances in a number of kinds of plants grown under 
different conditions of moisture. 

The specimens examined were tirst dried at 110° C. and weighed, 
care being taken to prevent error due to the hygroscopic nature of the 
dry material. The pulverized materials were numerated with (‘old and 
with hot water, and the solids determined in the extracts obtained. 
The methods of manipulation are given in detail, every effort apparently 
having been made to avoid error. 

The percentages of water soluble materials in different parts of the 
plants examined are given in the following table: 


Water-solublesnbsta necs hi thfftrent parts of plants prawn in dry and moist soils. 


Plant , Plant 
grown in , grown in 
dr> noil. ; lnomt Hoil. 


Tleltanfhiut tube rosy a ■ 

Mt’riiilhiiy twain. 

WoOth tlHNtll'. 

UootK. 

JAnutn vsitatissnnum 

Knots. 

Lupin us albas 

Roots . . 

Baso ot stem. 

Cartha/unu* ttnrtuna. 

Knot, MViTiitfr ot X samples. 

Base ot of 3 Maniples 

Topol stnn axriauo ol .i M.intplrs., 
Jlraswica napus ole tj era 

Hoot . . 

Datura btra mo taunt 


Root. 

Hrmo of stem. 

Top ot atom - 

Polygonum Jauopmum 
Whole plant < 18tia> , - 
Baao of atom (1H92)... 
Middle of atom < lH0‘j> 
Top of stem (1802) ... 


Per cent 

7 159 . 
3. H10 1 
4.918 

Per cent 
8.133 
5.100 
5.689 

9.100 

11. 700 

14.100 

14 180 

15.350 
15.100 

7.590 

9 320 

14 250 

11.260 
16.460 
19.420 

11 200 

12 200 

6 050 ' 
12 250 I 
30 800 

7.100 
13 100 
17.900 

19 300 I 
19.900 

14 200 ! 
16 900 

ills 


From the foregoing table it may be seem that plants grown in mohst 
soils contain a greater percentage of soluble substances in their various 
parts than those grown in dry soils. If the different parts of a plant 
be compared, it will be seen that the amount of water-soluble sub 
stances is greatest in the tops and usually least in the roots. The 
amount of such substances seems to be proportional to the quantity 
of water absorbed and circulating in the plant, during its period of 
growth. 
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The author, iu conclusion, says that it is very important, when com¬ 
paring: chemical analyses of most plants, to consider the different con* 
ditions uuder which they were grown. 

Arachl. hypogaea. A. S. Pettii (Mem. Torrey Boi. Chib, 4 (1890),No. 4, yp. 876-296, 
pis. 3 ).—A historical, anatomical, and biological study of the peanut. 

Herbaria in their relation to botany, J. 1\ Lotsy ( Pop. Sri. Monthly, 47 {1895), 
No. 3, pp. 360-363). 

Mylittopsis, a new genus of Hymenomycetes, N. Patoitillard (Jour. Bot. 
France, 9 (1893), No. 14, pp. 243-247 ).— Tlic author describes Mylittopsis langloisii , a 
new fungus found upon tree trunks m swamps in Louisiana. 

On the origin of the names of floral organs, E. Kozk (Bui. Soc. Hot. France, 42 

(1896), No. 3, pp. 213-225). 

Studies in the mechanism of cell formation, L. Prunkk ( Zlschr. Naturw .♦ 22 
(1895), No. 2, pp. 271-344; aha. in Hot. Centht. He theft. 5 (1S9‘>), No. 3, pp. 172-174). 

On the curving of internodes during growth, R. Earth ( lnaug. Dissertation 
Leipzig; ahs. in Boi. Ztg., 53(1895), 11, No. 12, pp. 192-191). 

Electricity and plant growth (Centht. agi. Chem., 21 (1895), No. 4, pp. 250-254).— 
A criticism of certain articles on this subject. 

Karyokinesis in the Uredineae, G Poirault and M. Kaotborkki ( Compt. Bend., 
121 (1895), No. 3, pp. 178-180). 

The germination of some bromeliads, F. MPluck (lUr. dent. hot. Ges., 13 ( 1895), 
No. 5, pp. 175-182, pi. 1). 

Concerning the formation of ice in plants, with especial reference to their 
anatomical structure, M. 1 >almeu ( Flora, 1895, No. 2, pp. 1-9). 

Concerning the contents and growth of artichoke tubers, G. Meyer (Ber. deut. 
hot. Ges. t 13 (1895), No. 5, pp. 184, 1S5). 

Concerning the origin and life history of starch ( Cntersuchnngen vher die Sttirke- 
kiirner, JTesscn und Lehensgesrhichte der Stiirkehhrner ), A. Meyer (Jena: J. Fischer, 1895, 
pp. 318, pis. 9, figs. 99). 

A preliminary report on the significance of plant sleep, E. Rtaiil (Ber. deut. 
hot. Ges., 13 (1895), No. 5, pp. 182, 183). 

A preliminary contribution on the physiology of wood growth, K. G. LiJTZ 
(Ber. deut. hot. Ges., 13 (1895), No. 5, pp. 185-188). 

On the reciprocal relation between grain and embryo, !L Miciiekls (Bui. 
Min. Agr. Belgique, 10 (1894), No. 1 , pp. 96-10J).—' The author concludes that for each 
variety examined the si/o of the embryo increases w itli the weight of the seed, of 2 
grains of equal dimensions the hoa\ ier possesses the larger embryo, and that the size 
of the embryo diminishes less rapidly than tin' weight of the seed. 

The influence of external conditions on the spore formation of Thamnidium 
elegans, J. Haciimann (Hot. Ztg., 53 (1895), No. 5, pp. 107-130, pi. 1). 

On Thismia aseroe and its mycorrhiza, P. Groom (Ann. But., 9 (1895), No. 34, 
pp. 317-361 , pis. 1 ).— A description is given of the mycorrhiza of this tropical plant. 

The symbiosis of stock and graft, E. F. Smjtij (Amer. Nat., 29 (1895), No. 343 , 
pp. 615-631 ).— A review is given of H. Vdchting’s work on the transplanting of plaut 
bodies. 

The effect of earth from the subsoil and of sea mud on the root tubercles of 

leguminous plants, Salfkld (Dent, landw. rresse, 23 (1895), No. 45, p. 425). 

METEOROLOGY. 

Lightning arresters and why they sometimes fail, A. J. Wurts 

(Jour. Franklin Inst., 1S95, June, pp. 4.39-45(1 ).—Overhead wires may 
become charged m 3 ways, viz, by static induction from the clouds, by 
dynamic induction from a lightning discharge, and by conduction from 
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the surrounding charged atmosphere. The author inclines to the 
theory of conduction. During thunderstorms and in many instances 
during fair weather, the atmosphere becomes charged with electricity 
at a constantly increasing potential as we recede from the earth. 

Poor ground connection, inductive resistance in the ground circuit, 
defective insulation in the apparatus to be protected, are some of the 
causes of failure.— A. m c adie. 

Minnesota Weather and Crop Review (Minnesota Weather and 
Crop Review. 1 (1895), No. 1, pp. 8). —This is the first issue of a printed 
monthly review to take the place of the milliographed reports hereto¬ 
fore issued by the State weather service of Minnesota, and contains 
the observations for April. Lt marks a distinct advance in the useful¬ 
ness of the service by x>lacing the climate*, data of the State in more 
permanent form and affording a wider distribution. In addition to 
publishing the regular meterological data for the State from month to 
month, it is the purpose of the editor to make the review a medium for 
the diffusion of information relating to the science of the weather in 
general.—o. L. fassig. 

Frost and plants, L. H. I’ammkl (Monthly Weather lievinv Iowa Weaifor and Crop 
Service, 0 (1895), No. 5, p. 10).— Notvs on tlio Koiisitivcmvss of different plants to frost, 
with a statement of the effect of file fast freeze on a largo variety of plants. 

The path of lightning in trees, K. E. K. (A him mil. Katur . (Icn. Malle, 19, 

pp. 4, pi. 1). —The author gives results of certain experiments made with a view of 
determining the relations between the path of the lightning and the movement of 
the sap m trees. An excellent photograph of an oak struck by lightning is given, 
showing If distinct channels in the wood, followed by the lightuing. —a. m l ai»ik. • 

Meteorological observations at Massachusetts Hatch Station, F. L. Waiikkn 
( AfaHHac.hu He Its Hatch Sfa. M<t. Hut. 77, pp.4).— The usual summaries of observations 
during May, 181*6. 

Meteorological report, 1894, .1. Dkyokn ( Utah Sta. llpt. 1894, pp. 34-89). — Daily 
and monthly summaries of observations on temperature, relative humidity, and pre¬ 
cipitation during the year. The annual summary is as follows: Temperature (degrees 
F.), highest 1*4 (August 26 and 27), lowest 11 (February 4), moau45.42; precipitation 
(inches), 14.48. 

SOILS. 

On the accumulation in the soil of copper compounds used 
in combating parasitic diseases of plants, A. Girard (Compt. 
Rend., 120 (1805), No. 21,pp. 1117-1152). —The question of the effect of 
the long-continued use of copper fungicides on the quality and quan¬ 
tity of crops has been investigated by the author during the past 3 
years. Numerous authors have considered the same question, and the 
prevailing opinion is that the accumulation of copper in the soil has 
but little effect on subsequent crops. 

A plat of ground was carefully selected and subdivided so as to have 
the treated and check plats of equal fertility, and the same culture was 
given each duplicate lot The amount of copper annually taken up by 
the soil when cultivated with grapes or potatoes was ascertained from 
experiments with a Bordeaux.mixture containing 2 per cent of copper 
sulphate, and from this data the quantity represented by a century of 
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such accumulation was computed and added to the treated plats. The 
amount added was at the rate of 1,500 kg. per hectare, all of which 
was applied at once. Comparisons were made of the growth and pro¬ 
duction of wheat, oats, clover, potatoes, and sugar beets. The harvest 
of 1892 was not tabulated by the author, it being thought best to omit 
this from consideration, although the growth and yield were essentially 
the same on both treated and check plats. The results of the experi¬ 
ments of 1893 and 1894 are tabulated below: 

Influence of accumulated copper on yield of crops. 

| 1893. | 1894 . 


Wheat , 1 straw 
Wheat, grain . 

Oats, straw.... 

Oats grain.... 

Clover, air dr,y 

Potatoes*. 

Sugar beets... 

1 Wheat destroyed by birds m IH(M. * Potatoes failed iu 1893 owing to dry season. 

The starch content of the potatoes was the same (12 per cent) for 
those grown on the treated and untreated plats. The sugar beets 
grown in 1894 on the untreated plats contained 14.15 per cent of sugar 
and those grown on the treated plats J5.04 per cent. 

In another plat a miscellaneous collection of garden crops was grown, 
the product of which was not weighed, but there appeared no percepti¬ 
ble difference between those grown on treated and on check plats. 

The author concludes that the amount of copper accumulating in the 
soil from the spraying of grapes or potatoes will not reduce the yield 
of subsequent crops tb any considerable degree. 

Tests were made for copper in the plants grown in the treated soils, 
but the quantity found was insignificant, only 2 out of 20 analyses 
giving enough to be weighed. 

From the experiments of the author it seems that a century of accu¬ 
mulated copper in the soil did not injuriously affect the quality or 
quantity of the crop. 

Chemical analysis a reliable guide to the agricultural value of soils, E. W. 

Hi LGAim ( Amer . Ayr. (middle ed.), 1895, Any. 1u, p . 90). 

Cultivation of the soil and nitrification, J\ 1\ Dkh£raik (Itev. Scienl,, $ (1895), 
ser. 4, No. 25, pp. 779-787). 

Studies in subsoiling, H. It. Hilton (Home, Field, and Farm, d (1895), No . (i, p. 
81 ).— A popular article explaining the effect of subsoiling on soil water and giving 
the experience of Kansas farmers. 

The profitable cultivation of marshlands, C. von Feilitzkn (Sveneka Mossknltur 
JForen. Tidekr1895, pp. 29-49). 


Cheek , 

Treated 

Cheek 

Treated 

platn. | 

plats. 

plats. 

plats. 

Kg. 


Kg 

Kg. 

17. 0 

15.0 



8 0 

12.2 i 



33 0 

20.0 | 

”" 39 . 2 ' 

m.i 

13 8 

17 3 

15 4 

15.7 

20 0 

22 0 1 

17 0 

21.0 


.i 

27.0 

27.0 

18. 2 | 

1H.8 | 

20 0 

26 0 
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FERTHIZEE8. 

On methods to determine the availability of organic nitrogen 
in fertilizers, 8. W. Johnson and E. H. Jenkins (Connecticut State 
Sta. Rpt. 1894 , pp. 73-112 , pin. 7). 

Synopsis .—Tests of relative availability of the nitrogen in nitrate of so<la, dried 
blood, fish scrap, tankage, ground horn and hoof, cotton-seed meal, linseed 
meal, castor pomace, leather (raw, steamed, and acidulated with sulphuric 
acid), and of the organic nitrogen of 27 brands of fertilizers were made in vege¬ 
tation experiments with corn in pots, with pepsin solution, and under putre¬ 
faction. The solubility of the nitrogen of the first 11 materials in pepsin solution 
“ was a fairly good measure of the relative availability of the nitrogen to the 
corn plant 1 ’ in vegetation experiments, but the results under putrefaction showed 
no satisfactory agreement with those of either of the other methods. The results 
obtained by the pepsin-digestion method on the water-insoluble organic nitro¬ 
gen of mixed fertilizers varied widely from those obtained in the pot experi¬ 
ments. 

The work of the station in this line during 1894 was a continuation 
and extension of that carried on in former years. 1 It consisted chiefly 
of vegetation experiments in pots with various nitrogenous materials, 
following in the main Wagner’s method, but in addition determinations 
of solubility in pepsin-hydrochloric acid and under putrefaction were 
made. 

In the vegetation experiments the availability of nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda, dried blood, Ash sera]), tankage, ground horn and hoof, cotton¬ 
seed meal, linseed meal, castor pomace, leather (raw, roasted, steamed, 
and acidified with sulphuric acid), and of the water insoluble organic 
nitrogen in 27 brands of commercial fertilizers, found in the Connecti¬ 
cut market, was tested in pots of galvanized iron 8 in. in diameter and 
32 in. deej), tilled with an artificial soil (10 lbs.) consisting of sifted 
anthracite coal ashes mixed with 3 per cent of jground peat moss. 

With the exception of 14 pots the soil of every pot received 15 gra. 
of calcium carbonate, 4.4 gm. of potassium sulphate, 1.5 gm. of dieal- 
cium phosphates and 1.2 gm. of u concentrated phosphate/’ Hence the 
soils of each contained, in addition to the small amounts of plant food 
furnished by the ashes, 2.04 gm. of potash, 1.18 gm. of phosphoric acid, 
and 8.54 gm. of lime, besides variable amounts of the less important 
mineral constituents. The peat used contained 0.04 per cent of nitro¬ 
gen and the ashes 0.00 per cent. 

The nitrogenous fertilizing materials were supplied in amounts fur¬ 
nishing 0.8,1.6, 2.4, or 3.2 gm. of nitrogen per pot. 

Carefully selected seed of Hickox 3mproved Sweet Corn were sprouted 
and 3 kernels planted in each pot. In all the pots except 6, which were 
used to test the effect of varying amounts of water (30 to 80 per cent of 
that required for saturation), the water content was kex>t between 30 

'See Annuel Reports of the station lor 1885, p. 115; 1886. p. 80; 1893, p. 218 (E. S R., 
% p.130), 
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and 60 per cent of the water-holding capacity of the soiL To all of the 
pots except 8 a small amount of water extract of garden soil was added* 
Of the 8 not so treated 5 received 100 gm. of garden soil and 3 were 
not inoculated. The pots were kept in a glass vegetation house modeled 
after that designed by L. II. Bailey for the New Yojt k Cornell Station, 1 

Since this method of determining tlie availability of nitrogen is reli¬ 
able “only when it is certain that the nitrogen of the fertilizer is defi-, 
cient relatively to tlie other elements of plant food,” a series of pots in 
the above experiments was used to test the etiects on the yield of nor¬ 
mal amounts of potash (2.04 gm.) and phosphoric acid (1.18 gm.) and 
of 1J aud 1.} normal amounts of these substances. 

Detailed tabulated data regarding crop and nitrogen in crop are 
given for each experiment which was successfully carried through. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

“(1) The inoculation of tlie artificial soil with either soil extract or garden soil 
was without effect, and therefore miiiecessai> . 

“(2) For the assimilation of nitrogen the ‘normal’ water supply was sufficient 
or in excess when 0.8 gm. or 1.6 gm nitrogen was used in the fertilizer. There are 
no data to demonstrate whether with 2.4 or 3 2 gm. of nitrogen the water supply 
was deficient. 

“(3) For maximum crop production the watei supply w.is probably scarcely suffi¬ 
cient wiicn 0.8 gm. nitrogen was used, ami was no doubt somewhat deficient when 
1.6 gm. nitrogen was employed. 

“(4) For the assimilation of nitrogen the ‘normal’ quantity of potash was cer¬ 
tainly in excess of the plant requirements when 0.8 gm nitrogen was used in the 
fertilizer and was probably also in excess when 1.6 gm. nitiogcn was present 

“(5) Foi maximum crop production potash was deficient in all cases. 

“(6) In the following experiments no conclusions as to the availability of nitrogen 
are safe where more than 1.6 gm. of nitrogen was used in the fertilizer 

“(7) Tlie quantity of nitrogen taken up by the crop is a fairer measure of its 
availability than the total weight of the c rop. . . . 

“Under the conditions of this ex pen incut, of the organic forms of nitrogen, 
castor pomace 11 was the itiost ava lable, 85 per cent, when nitrate of soda equals 
100 per cent. Somewhat less available was the nitrogen of linseed meal, 80, and of 
blood, 77 per cent. Next came cotton-seed meal, 76; castor pomace A, 74, and horn 
and hoof, 72 per cent. Last came dry huh, 70, and tankage, 68 per cent. . . . 

“It appeals that raw leather finely pulverized was absolutely inert under the 
conditions of this experiment, that steamed and roasted leather were so slowly 
available as to be nearly worthless, but that the nitiogcn of leather which had 
been heated with more than its own weight of oil of vitriol w T us as available as that 
of dry fish or horn and hoof. This last result of a single test needs confirmation. 

“Tho nitrogen m the mixture of leather and garbage was less than half asavaila- 
ble as that of iisli or horn and hoof.” 

A series of pots was devoted to tests of the value of the organic 
nitrogen of 27 brands of fertilizers. Tlie organic matter was separated 
from ammonia salts and nitrates by the following method: 

“Two hundred aud fifty grams of each fertilizer was shaken in a fruit jar with 
300cc. of cold water, and after standing some tune 200 cc. of the liquid was poured 
off through a paper filter, 200 cc. of water was added to the residue m a jar, shaken, 

1 Amer. (larcl., 1893, Feb., p. 95. 
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let stand until nearly clear, and poured oft* as before. This process was repeated 6 
times, 

"The residue was then brought on the filter and washed sufficiently to collect all 
the solid particles. The residue was tbeu dried, separated from the iilter, weighed, 
ground and sifted to pass circular holes ^ in. iu diameter.” 

A considerable jtvoportion of the organic nitrogen was found to be 
removed by this process. 

"The vegetation tests were therefore made only on that portion of the organic 
nitrogen which was undissolved by cold water. . . . 

"In 15 of the fertilizers the part of the organic nitrogen which was undissolved 
by cold water appeared to be rather less available thau that of dried blood. 

"If the availability of nitrogen in nitrate of soda is called 100, ami of that of 
blood 77, then the availability of tlio nitrogen of these 15 fertilizers is between 60 
and 70. 

"In one other case the relative nitrogen availability was 7K, m 2 others between 
55 and 60, in 4 others between 50 and 55, in 2 otheis between 45 and 50, in 2 others 
between 40 and 45, and m 1 other between 55 and 40.” 

The relative pepsin solubility of the nitrogen in the 13 materials 
employed in the vegetation experiments was determined by the method 
used in previous investigations. 1 The following table gives the results 
of these determinations, together with the relative availability of the 
nitrogen as determined in the vegetation experiments (nitrate of soda 
being 100): 

Availability of nitrogen m different fertilising materials . 





Nitrogen 
soluble in 
pepsin 


Relative Relative 
availability solubility 
in pot ex' in pepslii 
periments. solution. 


Dried blood.. 

Castor pomace R .. 

Linseed uieal . 

Cotton seed meal.... 
Castor jsnnace A.. .. 

Horn and hoof. 

Dry llsh. 

Tankage . 

Leather and garbage 

Raw leather. 

Steamed leather. . .. 
Roasted leather .. . 
Dissolved leather 


Per cent. 


' 03 .5 

77.1 

77 1 


8f> J 

70 r> 

! 88. 0 J 

70 « 

7 r > 0 

so 3 

73 5 

73.8 

HI 0 

73 0 

71 0 

x 3ft 0 

73.1 

28 9 

08. 1 

09 8 

60.9 

111 6 

07 9 | 

56.2 

41.0 

30.8 i 

33.8 

8 0 . 


7.1 

i 3 

S3 1 

16.8 

1 h p 

0 .1 

7 0 

5. 3 

79.3 

5 3 


"In general, therefore, the solubility of the nitrogen of these samples in pepsin 
solution was a fairly good measure of the relative availability of the nitrogen to 
the corn plant under the conditions of our \ogciation experiment. 

"The difference between the results obtained with castor poiuaee li (8.7) is hardly 
significant. The difference in case of tankage (11.7; is more pronounced. 

"Iu the ease of horn and hoof the relative availability of the nitrogen is not indi¬ 
cated in the least by its solubility iu pepsin solution. The former is represented by 
the figure 72.1, the latter by 28.9. 

The same is true of the dissolved leather, where the availability of the nitrogen 
is represented by 79.3, the solubility in pepsin by 5.3. ... 

" Previously to digestion with pepsin solution the gram portion of dissolved 
leather was digested for an hour with 250 cc. of 0.2 per cent hydrochloric acid and 
then washed copiously with cold water. While our experiments have shown (Ke- 

1 Annual Report of the station for 1893, p. 218 (E. £. R v P* !**!)• 
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port, 1885, p. 121) that a very large amount of gypsum interferes considerably with 
the solvent action of pepsin-hydroclilorie acid, it was believed that this preliminary 
treatment would nearly, if not entirely, remove the excess of gypsum. The tests 
prove, however, that the nitrogen is almost entirely insoluble in pepsin solution.” 1 

The solubility in pepsin of the water-in soluble organic nitrogen of 6 
of the mixed fertilizers used in the vegetation experiments was deter¬ 
mined with the following results: 

Availability of water An sol able organic nitrogen of mixed fertilizers. 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Nitrogen 

Relati\e> 

Relative 

solubility 

soluble in 
pepsin 

a\ a liability 

in papain 
solution. 

Per cent. 



75.3 

52.9 ! 

02.2 

tu 0 

51.4 

52 8 1 

73.2 

49.7 

GO. 5 , 

(57 4 

48 4 

55.7 | 

55 0 

39. 6 , 

45. 4 

83. 2 

i 42.9 

08 7 


“If there were absolute agreement between the testa of relative nitrogen availa¬ 
bility and relative nitrogen solubility in pepsin solution, the figures m the thud 
column should be identical with the corresponding liguros in the second column. 
There appears to be no satisfactory agreement between the two.” 

The same nitrogenous fertilizing materials used in the above experi¬ 
ments were compared as regards the solubility of their nitrogen under 
putrefaction. The method .employed was the same as in previous 
investigations. 2 The results are given in the following fable. 

Relative availability of nitrogen in the soil, by pepsin digestion, and by putrefaction . 


Dried blood. 

Castor pomace B. -- . 

l.iuRood meal. 

Cotton seed meal. 

Coptor pomade A.... 

Horn and hoof. 

Dry fish. 

Tankage . 

Leather and garbage 

Haw leather. 

Steamed leuther.... 

Roasted leather. 

Dissolved leather... 


Relative 

availability 

Relative solubility— 

1 in pot ev 

In pepsin 

IV\ putre¬ 

pertinents 

solution. 

faction. 

1 77,1 

77.1 

77.1 

i 85.2 

70. ft 

70.8 

• 79.6 

75 6 

f>< 4 

75. 5 

73 8 

02.1 

73.9 

71 0 

71.8 

72 1 

28 9 

40.4 

09 8 

66.9 

70 9 

07 9 

56. 2 

02.1 

30 8 

33. 8 

49.8 

. 

7. 1 

24.8 

0 2 

16.8 

23.7 

0 3 

7 0 

10.3 

79 a 

5.3 

35 4 


“The relative solubility in pepsin solution has this year agreed much more nearly 
with the relative availability as determined by vegetation tests than has the relative 
solubility by putrefaction.” 

Lindsey treated ground leather with about double its weight of sulphuric acid 
(50° H.) until decomposition was complete, dried the mass with bone ash or lipats, 
and digested 5 gin. of thiB mixture, which had been washed with water until solu¬ 
ble phosphoric acid was removed, in pepsin solution in the usual way. lie found 
that 70 per cent of the nitrogen was dissolved by the pepsin solution (E. 8. R., 6, 
p. 24). Recent pot experiments by Lindsey indicate that, rating nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda at 100, nitrogen in dissolved leather should be rated at about GO. 
a Annual Report of the station for 1893, p. 228 (E. 8. R., 6, p. 131). 
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Fertilizers (Connecticut State Sta. Bpt 1894, pp. 1~72 ), —This includes 
the test of the State fertilizer law with comments; a list of fertilizer 
manufacturers complying with the law; notes on sampling; explamir 
tions concerning the analysis of* fertilizers and the valuation of their 
active ingredients; a review of the fertilizer market, and analyses of 
275 samples of fertilizing materials, including nitrate of soda, saltpeter 
waste, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, dry ground tish, ground horn 
and hoof, cotton seed meal, castor pomace, gluten feed, tankage, bone, 
odorless phosphate, dissolved boneblaek, acid phosphate, sulphate of 
potash, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and magnesia, cotton- 
hull ashes, wood ashes, limekiln ashes, sheep manure, and home-mixed 
and factory-mixed fertilizers. 

41 Cotton-seed meal is the cheapest supply of available* organic nitrogen nowin 
market. Experience demonstrates that il is \eiy prompt to at t ami quite odorless. 

“Its use as a fertilizer (teems to be mosth confined at present, to tobacco, hut it 
is equally valuable for other crops, and at present Kites deserves to lie used exten¬ 
sively to replace the higher priced nitrogen ol dried blood, tankage, and ground 
bone. . . . 

“The average cost of the 17 samples of bone manuic was $33.53 and the merage 
valuation $112.01. The valuation dining this \car lias therefore been rather lower 
than is justified. by the market piiees. . . . 

“The average cost of the nitrogenous superphosphates is $32.00, the average 
valuation is $23.30, and the percentage ditleieuee 11.3. . . . 

“Of the 53 brands [of nitrogenous superphosphates and guanos) here reported 16 
are below their minimum guarantee m respect of 1 ingredient and 2 in respect, of 2 
ingredients. That is, more than one tourth of all the nitrogenous superphosphates 
in our market contain less of 1 or of 2 ingredients than the} are claimed to 
contain. . . . 

“Of the 60 brands of special manures analyzed 20 are quite below the manufac¬ 
turer's minimum guarantee in respect of 1 ingredient, -I are below m respect of 2 
ingredients, and 1 in iespeet of all 3 ingredients. Full} one-half, therefore, are 
below the manufacturer's guarantee. 

“The average cost per ton of the special manures has been $38.13, the average 
valuation $28.02, and the percentage difference 33.2 per cent. Last year the cor¬ 
responding figures were: Average cost, $37.70; average* \aluatiou, $20.35; percentage 
difference, 28.0 per cent. . . . 

“The a\erage cost of 7 homo mixtures, including cost of mixing, was $30.76 and 
the average valuation $31.70 per ton. The percentage ditlcreuee between cost and 
valuation was J6. In factory-mixed fertilizers this pel rentage ditlerence has been 
on the average *11.3 for nitrogenous superphosphates and 33.2 tor special manures 
during the last, season. . . . 

“The prioo of‘actual potash'm cotton-hull ashes has ranged from 5.4 els. to 15.5 
cts. per pound, the average being 8.3 ets. 

“Formerly these ashes were one of the cheapest sources of available potash; they 
are now the most expensive source in market.” 

Prom the replies to a circular sent out by the station to each fertilizer 
manufacturer whose goods were entered for sale in the State it is esti¬ 
mated “that the total amount of commercial fertilizers sold within the 
State annually can not be less than 22,500 tons.” 

“Thisstatement covers only factory-mixed goods, hone, mixtures of bone and salts, 
and fertilizer chemicals, all of which are handled by manufacturers of mixed goods. 
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It does not, however, by any means Bhow the total quantity of fertilizers used in the 
State. 

“It does not, for instance, include unleaclied wood ashes, a favorite fertilizer with 
frmt growers, cotton-hull ashes or tobacco stems, and only a small part of the cotton¬ 
seed meal, which is used m the tobacco-growing region in very large amount. It 
is impossible to estimate how much of the materials above named are annually 
bought.” 

Commercial fertilizers, H. A. Huston and W. J. Jones, Jr. ( Pur - 
due Univ. Spec . 1iul, 18<jn , May, pp. 8 ).—This bulletin includes statis¬ 
tics of the fertilizer industry in Indiana; a brief discussion of the 
phosphates found in the Indiana market, especially of Tennessee and 
Virginia phosphates; notes on valuation, and tabulated analyses of 
310 samples of fertilizers. 

“The estimated sales of commercial fertilizers in Indiana during the year 1894 
amounted to 35,000 tons, a decrease of 3,000 tons from the estimated sales in 1893. 
This 35,(MX) tons of fertilizer consisted of 10,000 tons of bone, raw and steamed; 
15,600 tons of ‘complete’ fertilizer, tliat is, fertilizer containing nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash; 4,200 of ammoniuted phosphates; 1,000 tons of phosphate 
and potash, and 3,300 tons of arid phosphate. . . . 

“The wheat crop removes from the soil 2^ times as much nitrogen as phosphoric 
acid and 1^[ times as much potash as phosphoric acid. . . . For every pound of 
nitrogen contained in the fertilizing material used in the state in 1891 there was 7.3 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, and for every pound of potash there was 12 8 lbs. of phos¬ 
phoric acid. It Mill be seen that in the fertilizer material used the order of things 
is reversed. The same would appear in even greater degree if we should consider 
the corn crop. . . . The differences are yearly becoming relatively greater. The 
cause of this change in plant-food ratios is probably to be found in trade considera¬ 
tions rather than m the demand of the farmer.” . . . 

Commercial fertilizers, J. L, Hills ami I>. <). White (Vermont 
Sta . Bui 17, pp. 2.'>-6Y>).—This includes a brief discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples underlying the use of fertilizers; information regarding the 
materials used in commercial fertilizers; notes on the specific action of 
fertilizers on plant growth, and on the selection, purchase, and use of 
fertilizers; explanations of terms used in analyses; a comparison of the 
values of fertilizers licensed in 1 SO4 and 189,5; and tabulated analyses 
of 118 samples of fertilizing materials, including wood ashes, muck, 
and mixed fertilizers. 

“Of the 92 brands analyzed, 60, or 1 wo-thirds, are abo\e guaranty in nitrogen, 
available phosphoric acid, and potash; 26, ora little moiothan one-fourth, are doli- 
cient m a single ingredient; 7, or one-twelfth, are deficient in 2 ingredients. Of 
the 33 brands found deficient 29 are but slight ty so or show by their analyses imper¬ 
fect mixing at the factory. They contain a sufficient excess of other ingredients to 
afford an equivalent money value. It is safe to say that 95 per cent of the brands 
sold in the State this year contain the commercial equivalent of their guaranties. 

“The average composition of 47 brands sold in Vermont in 1894 and 1895 differs 
but slightly, the increase in valuation being but 34 els. Hie average goods arc of 
poorer quality than those sold before 1894. Owing to lower prices for mixed goods 
and the slight increase in valuation of the average of all goods, plant food is bought 
this year in commercial fertilizers as low as at any time within the past 11 years. 
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u Seventeen samples of ashes varied from 3.36 to 9.53 per cent soluble potash and 
from 1.47 to 5.23 per cent phosphoric acid. The prices for these goods were not in 
accordance with their composition.” 

Composition and use of fertilizers, O. W. Shaw (Oregon Sta . Bui. 
36j pp* 59-76)* —A popular discussion of the following topics: Founda¬ 
tion laws of modern agriculture, soil and plant-food constituents, the 
object of fertilizers or manures, classification of fertilizers, the elements 
and their relation to fertilizers, direct nitrogenous fertilizer materials, 
potash fertilizing ingredients, phosphorus, fertilizing materials produced 
on the farm, condition of the fertilizer market, and needs of Oregon soils. 

** Experiments m llie field have been very limited in Ihis State, yot based upon the 
ordinary methods ol judging deficiency of plant food in soils, chemical analysis of 
a large number of soils seems to indieate a limited amount of potash in the Wil¬ 
lamette Valley soils, and tins would doubtless bo the lirst ingredient needed on the 
lowland, and the higher land seems to point toward a need of phosphoric acid. 
These results must, however, betaken as only indicative, although these chemical 
results have been vontied in instances where the, experiment has been tried. The 
loams of Clackamas (’minty have shown a good supply of potash, and a number of 
Lane County soils haxe shown a high content of phosphoric acid. 

“There is a c ommon idea abroad that our soils are deficient m lime, yet the analy¬ 
sis of a large number of soils has not show n that to he true. . . . 

“Of the soils of eastern Oregon hut a limited number of analyses have been made, 
hut acting upon experience in other States huMiig similar climatic con litions, and 
taking into account the origin of the soils of that part of the State, we can say that 
the basaltic rocks would naturally produce a soil w'ell supplied with phosphoric acid, 
and from this reason it w ill doubtless he found that w hen the soils fail it w T ill be 
rather on the- side of potash than pliosphoiie acid.” 

The world’s consumption of fertilizers—phosphates, Maizi^rks 
(IS Engrain, 10 (189~> ), No. 21, pp. 101, 102). —Tlie world’s production of 
phosphates is stated to be as follows: 


77/e world's production of phosphates. 


Florida......... 

South Carolina . . 

Tennessee. 

Canada . 

Algeria. 

France. . 

Jlelgluin. 

England . 

Germany. 

Antillea, jNlunda of Oeeaniea, etc., including phnnphatie guanos .. . - 
Norway, Russia, Spain, and other countries. 

Total. 


1894. 

1895 (e«ti* 

I mated). 

Tons. 

, Tons. 

589,497 

625,000 

r*oo, 000 

575 000 

10 , 000 

50, 000 

8 200 

8,000 

53. 231 

130 000 

150,000 

425,000 

225,000 

225, 000 

5, 000 

f», 000 

15, 0CH) 

15,0(K) 

50.000 

40,000 

30,000 

30, 000 

,935,928 

2,128,000 


On the indirect fertilizing of soils by means of bisulphid of carbon, G. Gar- 
TINR {Prog. Agr . et Pit., U {,1895), No. Jl, pp. (U9-6JS). 

Utilization of the sewage water of Hheims, G. Ilr.uzf: (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 
(1895), No. 28, pp. 48-47). 

Anthracite coal as a fertilizer, S. Ray ( Gard. Chron., ser. ,, IS (1895), No. 447, 
pp* 78,74 ).—The author doubts the value of dust from anthracite coal as a substi¬ 
tute for soot. 
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The world's consumption of fertilizers—superphosphate, Mazi^res (UEn- 
grais,10 (1895), No. 25, pp. 589,590). 

Experiments on the activity of barnyard manure and of its various constit¬ 
uents (Ztscltr. landw. Cent. 1 T cr. Sachsen, 1895, No. 0, pp. 202-208). 

On the causes of the loss of nitrogen in decomposing organic matter, espe¬ 
cially in farmyard manure and urine (Landw. Wochenbl. Schhs. Holst., 45 (1895), 
No. 24, pp. Si2-244). 

On the manufacture and application of peat litter, A. Dal (Tidskr. norske 
Landbr., 2 (1895), pp. 151-108). 

Is stable manure injurious in moor culture ? (Ztscltr. Pflanzenkrank ., 5 (1895), No. 
3, pp. 184,185). 

Trade values of fertilizing ingredients in raw materials and chemicals (New 
Yorl Vorncll Sta. Jiul. 92, pp. 298, 299). — These figures are for the season of 1895, and 
for comparison tho figures for 1891 are also given. 

A new process for converting natural phosphate into phosphatic fertilizers 
similar to slag, 1). Ef.vai (l’Engrais, 10(1895), So. 14, p. 508).-— \ patented process 
in which it is proposed to fuse natural phosphates with suitable fluxes containing 
fluorid of calcium, feldspar, silicates, pot ash salts, etc,, and thus prepare a product 
containing phosphoric acid in the tetrabasic form as in slag, besides a certain 
amount of potash. 

The citrate solubility of Thomas slag (Landw. Centbl. Posen, 23 (1895), No. 37, 
pp. 157, 158), 

Influence of heavy manuring with Chile saltpeter on potatoes and beets 
(Ztschr. Ptlanzenkranl., 5 (1895), No. 3, pp. 185, 180). 

Fertilizer experiments conducted by Smaalenene Agricultural Society (Nor¬ 
way) during 1893, F. II. Wfri nskiold ( Norsk La n dm a ns hi ad, 14 (1895), pp. 25-27). 

Report of the agricultural experiment station of Hohenheim on the oontrol 
of fertilizers m Wurtemberg for the year ending April 30,1895 ( IViirt. Wovhtnbl. 
Landw., 1895, No. 2h, pp. 315-278). 

Annual report of the Chemical Control Station at Halmstad (Sweden) for 
the year 1894, E. Lytikfns (Halmstad: 1895, pp. 19). 

Report of the Chemical Control Station at Christiani? Norway, F. II, Wkr- 
ENSKIoi.n (Krtsitania : 1895 , pp. 58). 

FIELD CROPS. 

Observations on the growth of maize continuously on the 
same land, J3. 11. Jenkins (Connecticut Mate Sta. Bpt . 1891, pp. 245- 
253). 

Synopsis. —Yield in dry matter of pints differently fertilized; analyses of kernels, 
cobs, and otover grown with ditlcrent manures arid fertilizers; gain or loss of fer¬ 
tilizing ingredients in tin* soil by 7 jears of manuring and cropping with corn. 
The plats annualh fertilized with cow manure and hog manure afforded prac¬ 
tically identical fields. Tho kernels grown on the unfertilized jdat contained 
smaller percentages ot albuminoids but more fiber and nitrogen-free extract 
than the grain pi educed on the manuied plats. 

This is a continuation of work reported in the Annual Koport of the 
station for 1893 (13. S. Ji., 0, p. 139). In 1890 and in each subsequent 
year one plat was fertilized with 10 cords per acre of cow manure, 
another with 13£ cords of hog* manure, and a third with 1,700 lbs. of 
commercial fertilizers, another plat being left unfertilized. 
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The yields per acre of dry matter in 1894 on plats differently fertil¬ 
ized were as follows: 

Yield per acre of dry matter in corn crop, 1894. 


j ('<»w 1 Hog Chemical j Noferti- 

i maiium manure icrtiliyora. lizcr. 

I Pounds. I Poundft. Pounds. Pounds. 

I 1.770.4| 1,68(14 1761.1 1,142.1 

, 2210 1 25.1.6 359 4 , 2H.3 

I 1.927.3 1,805 4 1.777. lj 1,317.9 

4,020 7 .1 845 4 3,807.0 1 2,001.3 

l 

The relative yields of dry matter for 5 years, taking as 100 the total 
yield of dry matter on the plat fertilized with cow manure, averaged 
with hog manure 100.0, with commercial fertilizers 88, and on the 
unfertilized plat 59.7. 

Taking the average for 5 years the dry matter of the kernels pro¬ 
duced on the unfertilized plat contained smaller percentages of albu¬ 
minoids, ash, and fat, but more fiber and nitrogen-free extract than on 
the plats receiving cow and hog manure. The kernels on the plats 
receiving commercial fertilizers contained less ash and albuminoids 
but more nitrogen-free extract than on the plats fertilized with farm 
manures. 

During 7 years' cropping with corn (including 2 years in which com¬ 
mercial fertilizers were applied to all the plats), the manures supplied 
to the soil the following amounts per acre of fertilizing ingredients in 
excess of the (juantities removed by the crops: 

Excess of ft rtilizinq ingredient* in nut nuns applied over amounts removed by 

7 crops of corn. 

Nitwp*., 10 Potash. 

Pounds Pound*. Pounds. 
9 >4 « 680.7 711.7 

1571 0 2,898.0, 101.3 

418.6 1 831.4 1 158.7 

I *—287 5 , 65.4 | *—64.3 

I I I 


With cow manure . 

With hog manure . 

With commercial fcrtimorn . 

Uufertilized (except in 1888 anil 1889) ... 


* Loam. 


Kernels .. 

Cobs. 

Stover. 

Total 


Corn, S. M. Tuaoy and B. 1L Lloyd (Mississippi 8ta. Bui. 33, pp. 
61-77). 

Synopsis .—This is a summary of results relating to corn culture obtained during 
several years at the Mississippi Station and at other stations. The topics treated 
are methods of preparing land; deep aud shallow cultivation; cutting, topping, 
and stripping; early aud lafco varieties; nutritive value of different varieties; 
selection of seed; yellow and white varieties; qualities desired in a variety; and 
insects injuring corn. 

At the station the most satisfactory method of preparing land was to 
make a bed 8 ft. wide for 2 rows, with water furrows in the alternate 
spaces. 
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Shallow cultivation proved superior to deep culture. 

“ We have examined the records of 116 such tests made at 13 different stations and 
find that 61 tests of deep eultivaton gave an average yield of 64.9 bu. per acre, while 
55 tests of shallow cultivation gave an average of 74.7 lm., a difference of 9.8 bu. por 
acre, or more than 15 per cent in favor of shallow cultivation.” 

The value of the tops, when topping: was practiced, did not compen¬ 
sate for the resulting reduction in the yield of corn. 

“The records of 7 other statious where similar work has been done show the aver¬ 
age yield of the fields which were topped to have been 68.3 bu. per acre, while the 
untouched cheek plats averaged 81 3 bu., a loss of 16 per cent from topping. 

“In the work whfch has been done at tins station stripping the leaves has caused 
ati average decrease of over 18 por cent m the yield of corn, which has made the 
fodder cost $14 per thousand bundles besides the labor of pulling.” 

At the station early varieties averaged 31.7 bu. of corn per acre, while 
late varieties yielded 41.4 bu. U 0ur best yields have been from varie* 
ties which require 140 to 170 days for their full maturity.” 

Analyses are quoted which indicate that dent and flint and yellow 
and white varieties have practically the same composition, and that 
locality exercises no marked influence in this respect. The method of 
selecting seed corn is described. 

No advantage was obtained m rejecting kernels from any part of the 
car, as tip or butt. 

As the result of variety tests extending over 5 years, 25 white varie¬ 
ties in 75 tests averaged 43 bu. per acre, while 20 yellow varieties in 03 
tests afforded only 38.2 bu. 

“The published records of similar work done at other stations ha\e been exam¬ 
ined very carefully, and have been found to correspond very closely with the results 
secured at this station. . . . 

“In the preparation of the following summary the ‘flint’ and ‘flour* varieties 
have been excluded as having no interest for Mississippi corn growers; and the 
records of varieties of which the color is not given, or which have made yields of 
Jess than 20 bu, per acre have beou omitted. The exclusion of these varieties makes 
the figures from the several stations vary slightly from those given in the different 
reports but does not change the final result. 

“With that basis, we find the results of the work of the 7 stations which have 
mado more than 50 tests each to be as follows: 


Relative yield per acre of while and yellow varieties o f corn . 


Arkansas.. 
Illinois .... 
Indiana.... 

Kansas- 

Louisiana.. 
Mississippi. 
Ohio. 


Total or average 


White. J Yellow. 1 Kxeoss. 


Number 

oi 

Yield 

Number 

of 

Yield 

White. 

Yellow. 

varieties. 


varieties*! 

X»er «iere. 



Hush eh. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

14 

1 86.7 

H ! 

36 6 

; 0.1 


r>4 

63.1 

101 

62 0 

1.1 


16 

54.8 

28 

56 3 ! 


1.5 

53 

54.2 

07 

53 1 

1.1 


80 

47.5 

0 i 

39.7 

7.8 i 


25 

43.0 

20 

88.7 

4.8 


25 

55.4 

84 

51.3 

4.1 


217 

50.7 

273 

48.2 

2.5 
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“These figures show that in a total of 1,267 tests with 490 varieties the average 
yield of 217 white varieties has been 2.5 bu. per acre in excess of the yield of 273 
yellow varieties; and lhat at only 1 of the 7 stations making these tests have 
the yellow varieties given the better average yield. At 6 of the 7 stations some one 
white variety has given the best yield, and of the 35 varieties named as giving the 
best yields at the different stations, 24 are white and only 11 are yellow. If only 
the varieties which have been tested two or more times at each station are con¬ 
sidered, the average yield of the white varieties has been 50.9 bu. per acre, against 
47.6 bu. for the yellow varieties.” 

The characteristics of a variety adapted to Mississippi are given. 

The two insects most troublesome on young corn plants wore the 
corn worm [lleliothis armigera) and bud worm (IHabrotiea 18punctata)) 
for the latter no remedy is given; for the former the authors advise 
jnnehing the lower part of the stem of the wilted plants, thus killing 
the worms and reducing the danger from later broods, which would 
attack the ear. 

Field experiments with fertilizers on corn, potatoes, and 
tobacco {Kentucky Sta. Hu 1.5, 7, pp. 59-55). —These are in continuation 
of experiments reported in Bulletin 45 of the station (E. 8. U., 4, p. 
710;. The experiments with corn and potatoes occupied the same 
tenth-acre plats as in pre\ious years. Tobacco was grown on a field 
which had previously been in grass and highly fertilized with tobacco 
stems. On corn and potatoes muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, and 
superphosphate were applied alone and in various combinations. On 
tobacco the fertilizers used were nitrate of soda, double superphos¬ 
phate, ami carbonate of potash and magnesia in different combinations. 

On corn muriate of potash alone and a mixture of muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda were the only fertilizers that, afforded a profit. On 
potatoes and on tobacco the largest yield was obtained on the plat 
receiving a complete fertilizer: the yield of potatoes with muriate of 
potash was greater than with either nitrate of soda or superphosphate. 
Tabulated data give the yield of corn and potatoes for each year of the 
test and the meteorological conditions for 1894. 

Fertilizer experiments on hemp ( Kentucky Ma. But. >5, pp. 54, 
55 ).—One hundred and sixty pounds of nitrate of soda, ItO lbs. of 
double su]>erphosphate, and 100 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre w ere 
applied. On all the fertilized plats the yield of fiber w as greater than 
on the unfertilized plats. The highest yield, 1,170 lbs., was afforded 
by a mixture of muriate of potash and nitrate of soda. “The results 
strongly indicate that nitrogen and potash were needed on the plats 
for hemp.” 

Sowing leguminous plants alone and in mixtures, Schulz- 
Lupitz (Abs. in Dent, landic. Presse,88 {W95), No. 50, pp . 8S5, WO, figs. 
8 ).—After long experience it has been found more profitable on the light 
soils of Lupitz to plant several leguminous plants in a mixture rather 
than to sow each alone. By this course complete failure of crop is 
avoided. In certain seasons, however, when weather conditions are 
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©specially favorable to one species, that one, sown alone, yields more 
than the mixture. 

The advantages of mixed seeding noted by the author are the follow 
ing: In a mixture of different species the space both above the surface 
of the ground and within the soil is most completely occupied; the 
roots of sojne species feed deep, of others shallow. External influ¬ 
ences, as insect enemies and fungus diseases, are not so completely 
destructive as is sometimes the case when a single crop is sown, for 
generally these injuries are not common to all the species in a mixture. 

In deciding on the constituents and proportions of a mixture of legu¬ 
minous plants the*character of the soil should be considered. On soils 
of slight capacity for retaining water the mixture should contain a 
large percentage of the seeds of deep-rooted plants. When the soil is 
less inclined to sutler from drought shallow-rooted plants, as serra- 
della, peas, and vetches, may find a place. For gravelly soils the author 
regards a mixture containing lupines as the best. 

The yield and nitrogen content of several mixtures of leguminous 
plants—of which the separate constituents are not named—are tabu¬ 
lated. The weight of roots and of the above ground portions of the 
plants were determined on areas of 1 square meter. The dry matter of 
the roots contained from 2.24 to 2.57 per cent of nitrogen; the dry 
matter of the other portions of the plants, from 5,17 to 5.15 per cent. 

Potatoes, (t. W. MoCluer (Illinois Sta. Jiul. to^pp. 119-i:W). 

Synopsis .—Tests of vaiieties, seed potatoes from different localities, and seed pota¬ 
toes from best and poorest plats, and fertilizer experiments. Varieties varied 
greatly from year to year, both in productiveness and quality. Change of seed 
exerted no constant influence on the yield. Seed potatoes from plats producing 
the largest yields m 1803 general!} yielded more in 1891 than seed from less 
productive plats of the same variety. On the station farm commercial fertili¬ 
zers did not inciease the yield. The results of tlie work of other stations on 
these questions and on Bi/e of seed pieces, relative value for seed purposes of 
different parts of the tuber, time and depth of planting, distance between plants, 
and depth of cultivation are discussed. 

In 1892 Early White Prize afforded the largest yield among 48 vari¬ 
eties tested, in 1893 Grange was the most productive of 110 varieties, 
and in 1894 the largest yield among 108 varieties was afforded by Bur¬ 
bank. “The potato seems to be so variable and so sensitive to the 
conditions under which it is grown that about the only recommendation 
which it is safe to make would be to adhere to the standard varieties, 
at least for the main crop.” 

A comparison of seed potatoes from different seedsmen with home¬ 
grown seed showed no marked and constant difference in yield. 
“Changing seed from one locality to another is of doubtful value.” 
With 12 out of 15 varieties, seed potatoes from the most productive 
plats of 1893 yielded in 1894 more than seed from the less productive 
duplicate plats. 

In experiments at the station extending over 2 years the yield wrs 
not notably increased by commercial fertilizers. 
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The author summarizes as follows the results obtained by other sta¬ 
tions in planting seed pieces of different sizes. 

“ Good-sized whole potatoes have yielded nearly twice as much as potatoes cut to 
one eye, and there has been nearly a uniform gradation in the crop as the size of 
seed passed from good-sized whole potatoes through halves, quarters, 3-eje pieces, 
2-eye pieces, to 1-eyepieces, and the result has fallen still lower when peelings have 
been planted for comparison. . . . 

“It makes no difference what part of the potato is used for seed. . . . 

“There seems no reason to douht, however, that with raie exceptions the earlier 
the planting is done the hotter will he the crop.” 

As to depth of planting, the results of tests at a stations, though 
somewhat contradictory, are regarded as favoring comparatively shal¬ 
low planting. “Hills have seldom given as good yields as drills.” 

“"Results [as to depth of cultivating! arc so conflicting that no con¬ 
clusions can as yet be drawn.” 

Field experiments with potatoes, cabbages, wheat, and oats, 

JB. Dyer and E. RoSLiNCi (I\j)t. Field Fxpts. Essex Agl. Soc. } 

pp. 14). —Variety tests of wheat and oats and fertilizer experiments 
with potatoes and cabbages are reported. On cabbages it was found 
prolltable to apply commercial fertilizers in addition to 14 tons of 
manure per acre. It is stated that common salt, in combination with 
stable manure, supplemented by phosphatic and nitrogenous commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, afforded a larger crop than the same weight of muriate 
of potash in a similar mixture. On this soil potash failed to produce 
any very marked increase in yield. The soil of the experiment field 
contained 0.39 per cent of total potash and 0.014 per cent of potash 
soluble in a 1 pei cent solution of citric acid. The total phosphoric 
acid was 0,1.*1 per cent; that soluble in the above-mentioned solution, 
0.02 per cent. 

Root crops {Wyoming Bta. Bid. 22, pp. 5 i-H0, pi. 1 ).—Twelve varie¬ 
ties of turnips were grown at the Laramie Station in rows .‘10 in. apart, 
and the average yield when the seed was drilled was 00,578,8 lbs. per 
acre, aryl oitiy 28,420 lbs. when the seed was sown broadcast on strips 
about a foot wide. The Early White Egg afforded the largest yield, 
41.4 tons per acre. Of 4 varieties of parsnips tested, the Guernsey or 
Hollow Crown afforded the largest yield, 8,234 lbs. pei acre; the varie¬ 
ties witli short roots are recommended. Of 7 varieties of carrots the 
largest yield, 17,807 lbs. per acre, was made by Yellow Belgian. Eleven 
varieties of garden beets and 5 of sugar beets were tested. The largest 
yield, 50,784 lbs. per acre, was made by the New Danish sugar beet. 
Vilmorin Improved contained the highest percentage of sugar, 21.00. 
The yield of common salsify was at the rate of 10,342 lbs. per acre; of 
the Sandwich Island variety, 13,704 lbs. 

Where Jerusalem artichokes were planted in 1891 the ground con¬ 
tained many tubers in the spring of 1895. 

Culture experiments with rye, P. Nielsen ( Tidsslr. Landbr. 
PlantearL , I,pp* 1-130). —This is a report of experiments conducted with 
different kinds of rye since 1880 at 3 Danish stations for plant culture* 
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Besides variety tests made every year, with 32 varieties of rye in all, 
a number of problems of more general interest have been studied. 

Comparison of 1-year-old and new seed .—In 5 years 7 experiments with 
sowing 161.8 lbs. per acre of each of the 6 kinds of rye experimented 
with, 654.4 lbs. less straw and 195.8 less grain were obtained per acre, 
on the average, from 1 year-old seed than from new seed. The old seed 
seemed to produce a somewhat smaller proportion of straw. The aver* 
age yields for 6 kinds of rye were as follows: 


loua<n yields of tip from old and new seed 



V lold pi 

Straw | 

i ai.ro 

(11 Hll) 

1 3*et i out 
j jrrain 

Dim \ i ir old flood 

rounds 
i JK)f> 7 

rounds 

2 $00 $ 

1 57 8 

!N< tv need 

4 501 1 j 

2 562 1 

1 30 0 

DifftHiue in fa\or of now and 

051 4 

1 

195 8 

1 8 


Change of seed. —Trials were conducted for 3 years by the author to 
investigate the question of change of seed. Four varieties of rye were 
sown; m case of varieties the home-giown seed gave on the average 
the higher fields, while the opposite was tine with 1 variety. The 
average yields obtained were as shown below: 


iietayi (fields of rift pit uiri ftom imported and honii-ifiou n sad 


TnipoiUU hi id 
Home tfrown bu d 

Dill*ri tu« mla\oi oi home ^rowo hi id 


‘Numbor 
of trials 

Straw j 

(i rum 


rounds 

Pounds 

4* 

5 <71 1 

2 533 0 

1 $7 

5 151 8 

2 577 5 


78 4 

~~ 44 5 


There was therefore no appreciable difleionce m the average fields 
of the home grown and imported seed of the same kinds, as far as the 
data obtained with the i varieties undei trial show. 

The xnjlui nee of continual hybridization between different earn tit s of 
rye .—An increased yield of 416 lbs. of straw and 246 lbs. of grain per 
acre was obtained fioiu sowing 6 common varieties of rye which had 
been strongly exposed to liybiidi/ation with otliei varieties, as com¬ 
pared with the yields of cheek plats of the same varieties. The 
increased yield of rye exposed up to theibuith and fifth generation, 
as eompared with the fields from lye which had only been exposed in 
first and second generation, was 436 lbs. of straw and 233 lbs. of grain 
per acre. Crossing of different varieties of rye therefore seemed to 
make them more productive, while neither quality nor size of the 
kernels was perceptibly influenced thereby. The results of these trials 
are not, however, considered conclusive. 

Ten years 1 trials with different sized seed. —The same weight of large 
and small kernels, in quantities of 181.2 to 207.1 lbs. of rye per acre, 
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was sown. Excepting one year (1881) no marked increase in the yield 
of grain was obtained by the use of large kernels tor seed, although 
the use of large seeds was often followed by an increase of 102 to 324 
lbs. of straw per acre. The data given in the following table show the 
average yields of 2 series of experiments with 7 parallel trials with 4 
different sizes of seed: 


Average yield of rye from different sized seed (JNfiJ). 


of BOod. 


Largest seed. 

Next to largest need 
Next to smallest seed 
Smallest seed. 


Y mid per aero. Weight 

-par 1,000 

Mi aw ! Giain | grains. 


1 J’ounds Pounds Oram*,. 

I 5,771 | 2,271 1 37.52 

5 815 | 2,310, 32 flti 

. 5 727 2,347 28 24 

5 097 2,311 22.90 


The same number of large and small kernels, viz, from 2.05 to 2.05 
million kernels per acre (averages 2.255 million kernels), were sow n. 
The experiments were conducted during four years (1888-W) with 4 
different sizes of Kchlanstedt rye, and with 2 sizes of 4 different varie¬ 
ties during lSOl-Wk The following table show s the results obtained 
in the former series of experiments: 

Average rtsult * with St hlansttdt rye grains of different sue* ( ASstf-V//). 


Sj»e ot seed 


Largest seed . 

Ne\t to largest seed. 

Next to smallest seed .. 
Smallest seed. 


Seed pel aert • 

Xiuuht r 

Weight 1 
of need 1 
m»i 1,000 
Kei m*la 

Yield per u< re. 

1 

IVr ci uf 

Weight 
of 1 000 
kei nels 

Amount 

of 1 

kernels 

f Straw 

I 

(i i am 

gram | 

1 

liar 

\ewtod 

Jiushrl*. 

Milium 

(i ra in » 

/’out Ills 

Pounds 

I 

O tains 

3 20 

2 2<ui 

37.3 

1 3,280 

l, 592 

32 4 

20.4 

2 01 

2 255 1 

29 f 

j 3,350 

1,010 

31.6 

21. 9 

2 13 

2 25". 

23 7 

1 3,293 1 

1 517 

31.4 

23 3 

I 

, 2.255 

17 3 

3 016 

1 518 

33 0 

25.4 


Similar results were obtained in the experiments of 1891-’95. In 
spite of the great difference in the size of the seed the increase in the 
yield from the largest seed was only slight, amounting in the experi¬ 
ments of ISOl-’iW to only 303 lbs. of straw and 50 lbs. of grain per 
acre. 

Experiments with thick and thin seeding .—Four degrees of thickness 
of sowing, 3.20, 2.90, 2.53, and 2.17 bu. per acre, were tried during 
1888-’91, with the following average results: 


Thickness of sowing and average yields per acre Jor A* years. 


Seed per a* ro. 

Number 

W* eight 
ot «eed 

Yleld ]M»r a« i o 

Straw l 

Pei rent 

Weight 
ot 1,000 
kei nels 

Amount. 

ot 

kernels 

per1,000 
kernels 

and 

cltiift 

Grain 

gram 

liar 

vested. 

Bushels. 

Million. 

Grams 

Pounds. 

Pounds 


: Grams. 

3 20 

2.932 

27.0 

3, 734 

1,570 

29.1 

24 3 

2.90 

2.tl06 

27.9 

3,752 

1,639 

30.1 

1 24.4 

2,53 

2.280 

27.9 

3, 912 

1 812 

31. 3 

25.8 

2.17 

1.954 

27.9 

3,314 

1,584 | 

1 

31 8 

28 4 
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The largest yields of grain and straw were thus obtained by sowing 
2.53 bu. of rye per acre.—F. w. woll. 

Experiments in the culture of sugar beets, E. Fredriksson 
( Ugeskr. Landm ., 40 (JX95), pp. 119-121).— Experiments with fertilizers 
and on distance of planting, made by the Association of Danish Sugar 
Manufacturers during 1889-’90, are reported. The average yields of 3 
varieties of sugar beets planted in rows 14 and 18 in. apart were as 
follows: 

Yields of sitt/ar beefs ai differ* ut distances. 

Increase 

18 un‘li©8. 14 incheH. with 14 
iurheB. 

Pounds rounds . Vounds . 

For 17 experimental fiirinM, 39 1 1 lals . 30,704 i 32,010 2,270 

For 7 b»*Ht farms, 21 (rials. 32,400 35,895 3,435 


—F. W. WOLL. 


Sulla, L. (rKANBEAU (Jour. Agr. Prat., 99 (1X99), Non. 29, pp. X12-X11 ; 
24, pp. 890-85 1). —J. Knill tested many s]>ecies of leguminous plants 
in the dry climate of Algeria on soil not irrigated. Sulla {Hedymrum 
corona rut m) was the most satisfactory plant grown, and proved valuable 
both for feeding and for green manuring. ;Three kinds of sulIa are 
mentioned—a native Algerian variety which is biennial, a variety with 
red flowers, and a perennial variety bearing white flowers. The last 
mentioned is a dwarf variety, regarded as suitable for permanent 
meadows on thin, poor, dry soils, and is reported as succeeding even on 
pure schists. 

The author investigated the second variety mentioned above. 

The seed of sulla usually germinate with difficulty, but when treated 
with boiling water for 5 minutes about 95 per cent of the seed germi¬ 
nated. On the assumption that only 50 per cent of the seed would 
grow, the amount of seed used was 100 lbs. per acre. 

The stocky plants of sulla attained a height of 30 to 50 in., and the 
taproot a length of 20 to 28 in. The yield of seed was about 480 lbs 
per acre. 

On good soil the yield of fresh material was 52,128 lbs.; of hay, 10,285 
lbs., and of fresh roots, 11,087 IDs. per acre. Cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
horses are said to relish the plant, and it is considered valuable as a 
bee plant. 

A sample of leaves and stems analyzed by the author had the follow¬ 
ing comx>osition: 

Analysis of leants and stuns of sulla. 


Water. 

Aeli. 

Protein. 

Fiber . 

Nitrogen free extract. 
Fat . 


Frewh. 

Dry. 

2*er cent. 

Pee cent . 

85.00 

15.87 

1.87 

13.16 

2.38 

15.87 

4.63 

30.85 

6.75 

38.32 

0.27 

1.80 
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The percentage of phosphoric acid in the fresh stems and leaves was 
0.117, or less than that contained in alfalfa. Potash constituted 0.1155 
per cent. From this analysis the author regards sulla as of about the 
same nutritive value as red clover or alfalfa. 

The roots had the following composition: 

Analysis of root* of enlla. 


Fiertli | Waterdreo. 


/ er cmt j Per cent. 

78 r>00 . 

19 490 90 64 

0 221 1.03 

2 010 , 9. 36 

0 000 0 28 

0.099 0 46 

0 322 t 1 50 

0 112 0 52 

The author estimates the quantities per acre of fertilizing ingredients 
in the leaves, stems, and roots as follows: 

Amounts per tore of Jertiliziny myredients in sulfa. 

Nitrogen. P"tartlt 

Pound*. Pounds Pounds 

I?i leaves and stems . 198 60 61 

in roots. . 26 7 11 

Total . . 224 67 72 

The author states that sulla makes less demand on the soil for potash 
than most other leguminous plants. The immense quantity of nitrogen 
contained in the crop, which this leguminous plant is presumed to 
obtain largely from the atmosphere, recommends sulla as a crop for 
green manuring on land not irrigated in semiarid regions. 

Final report on tobacco grown in 1893 with different fertilizers, 
15. II. Jenkins (Connecticut State Sta . Rpt. JS'U } pp. 271-270). 

Synopsis .—The results of an examination of the fermented leaves grown in 1893. 
The report of an expett relating to the quality of the different lots is given; 
also tubulated data oil the tire-holding capacity of the different lots and a dis¬ 
cussion of the effect of fertilizers on tlio quality and quantity of tobaeeo. The 
sevepil lots did not differ greatly in quality, an unfavorable season pioduoing a 
poor quality in all the samples. 

This is a continuation of the work on tobacco reported in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1893 (15. S. R., 5, p. 8(55). 

“ It is questionable whether any fair conclusions can be dra.wn as to the effects of 
different fertilizers on the quality of the tobacco when it seems probable that the 
drought rather than the fertilizers controlled the quality of the crop. 

“It is a striking fact that the fermented tobacco of 1893 crop from almost all the 
plats had a fair to very good burning quality. . . . 

“The defects of the experimental crop of 1893, common to the tobacco of nearly 
all the plats, and therefore attributed to conditions of weather, are wholly in the 
* texture ’ and 4 colors/” 


Water... 

Organic matter 

Nitrogen. 

Total ash. 

Phosphoric avid. 

Potaah. 

Linio. 

Magnesia.. 
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In addition to the expert’s test the fire-holding capacity of each lot 
was tested in the station laboratory and the results tabulated. 

‘‘The Are-holding capacity of all the lots was increased by fermentation, though 
not by any means equally m all cases. 

u The average fire-holding capacity before fermentation was 9 seconds; after fer¬ 
mentation, 18 seconds. . . . 

“ A more accurate method of determining fire-holding capacity is desirable. . . . 

“ There is substantial agreement between the judgment of the expert on the ffre- 
holding capacity of the different lots and the results of the laboratory tests on this 
point. . . . 

u Tendency to 1 coal ’ when wrapped on a cigar is not apparently associated with 
deficiency in ffre-holding capacity.” 

The yield of fermented wrappers averaged 778 lbs. with castor pomace 
and 082 lbs. with cotton seed meal containing equal amounts of nitro¬ 
gen. When linseed meal was used the yield of wrappers was greater 
and the quality of the product better than with cotton seed meal or 
castor pomace containing corresponding quantities of nitrogen. 

“The heaviest applications, 3,000 lbs. of cotton-seed moal and 1,520 lbs. of castor 
pomace per acre, gave the best quality of loaf as well as the largest yield.” 

Tables and notes give meteorological conditions and soil temperatures. 

On 3 plats differently fertilized the average water content of the soil 
was practically identical. 

Experiments in growing tobacco with different fertilizers in 

1894, E. II. Jenkins (Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 270-281). 

♦ 

SynophiH .—raster pomace, cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, tobacco stems, nitrate of 
soda, dry lisli, cotton-hull ashes, double sulphate of potash and magnesia, car- 
honato of potash, high-grade sulphate of potash, double carbonate of potash and 
magnesia, wood ashes, and seveial brands of fertilizers weio tested in various 
combinations. Castor pomace and cotton-seed meal afforded practically the 
same yield. Of the potash salts double sulphate of potash and magnesia gave 
the best results. 

This is a continuation of an experiment reported in the Annual Keport 
of the station for 1893 (E. 8. tt., 5, p. 805). The yields of uufennented 
tobacco arc tabulated and briefly discussed, a full discussion being 
postponed until after 5 successive crops shall have been raised, cured, 
and fermented. 

The maximum yield, 2,115 lbs, of sorted tobacco, was obtained by 
the use of a mixture of 2,200 lbs. of Mapes’s Tobacco Manure and 000 
lbs. of Mapes’s Starter per acre. The maximum yield of wrappers, 1,330 
lbs., was obtained by using either 2,720 lbs. cotton-seed meal and 1,444 
lbs. cotton-hull ashes or 3,780 lbs. of castor pomace and 1,520 lbs. of 
cotton-hull ashes per acre; the yield of sorted tobacco on these plats 
was 1,860 lbs. 

“Increasing the quantity of cotton-seed meal in the fertilizer from 1,360 to 2,260 
lbs. per acre did not increase the yield, hut a further increase of 500 lbs. per acre 
made an increase of 250 lbs per acre in the sorted tobacco. The quantity of wrap¬ 
pers increased regularly with tlio increase in the quantity of cottou seed meol or 
castor pomace applied.” 
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When the nitrogen was supplied only in the form of castor pomace 
the yield of wrappers was greater than when a part of the nitrogen 
was applied in the form of nitrate of soda. 

In 1894, as in previous years, the double sulphate of potash main¬ 
tained its superiority to the other potash salts, affording the largest 
yield of sorted tobacco and of wrappers. 

‘‘Plat A A, which was dressed with stable manure, and BB, which was dressed 
with tobacco stems and castor poinace, produced less tobacco than most of tliC other 
plats and the least wrappers of any plats.” 

Field experiments at Ghent, Belgium, I\ dp: Calf we (Expotti 
Cult. IjJper. Jard . Gand } 1898^94, pp. 97). —Among these were variety 
ami fertilizel tests with rye, barley, ilax, sugar beets, chicory, turnips, 
ami potatoes; variety tests of oats, wheat, peas, and lupines, and a 
feitilizei test on prickly comfrey. 

Very large, largo, oidinary, small, ami very small grains of oats were 
sown, all at the rate of 111 lbs. per acre. The yields of grain were 
slightly in favor ot small and ordinary seed; the result was attrib¬ 
uted to the greater number of grains sown per plat with the smaller 
classes of seed. The author considers it advisable to employ a greater 
weight of large than of small seed. In a test of out potatoes and whole 
potatoes of different sizes the largest yield, after deducting the seed 
potatoes planted, was afforded by large whole tubers, and the next 
largest } ield by medium-sized whole potatoes. 

The alleged deterioration of English malting barleys, E. K. Moiurz # ( Abe. in 
Jour. Boy. Agl. Sor. ting hind, Her.3, 6 (1895), No. 22, pp. 373-390). —This deals chiefly 
with the process of malting. 

Carrots vs. mangel-wurzels, L. Hklwko ( Pgeshr. Landm., 10 (189.5),pp. 131-134 ).— 
Comparison of fields and nutritive value of the two crops. The author tinds that 
mangel-wur/els as a rule will yield about 1,600 lbs. more dry matter per acre 
than carrots, and that wherever the former will grow well it will not be profitable 
to grow carrots. • 

Duthiea, a new genus of grass, PI. Hackkl (Verb and! . A*. A\ Zool.-bot. Gen. Uicn, 
45 (1395), No. pp. 300-108). —A description is given of Duthiea hromoides, a new 
Indian grass. 

Grasses and forage plants of foreign countries, F. II. Mason, A. B. Morse, G. 
GADE, et al. (V . S. Consular Bpt. 1895, June, pp. 337-250). —The grasses and forage 
plants most extensively grown in Germany, Scotland, and Norway aie discussed, at 
some length, and shorter lists of those that are important in some other countries 
are given. 

Forage plants ( Wyoming Sta. Bui. 33, pp. 00-03). —This is a record of tests on the 
Laiamie plains ami at Wheatland of alfalfa, common millet, rape, lvailir corn, Jeru¬ 
salem corn, millo maize, brown durra, timothy, and awnless bromo grass. 

Leguminous fodder plants, R. S. Ma( I>oih;ali, (Abn. in Agl. Jour. Cape (h>lony,S 
(1895), Nos. IS, pp. 319, 310; If, pp. 348, 349, figs. 3). —The poisonous effects of Lathy / us 
satiruH seed and of other leguminous plants aro discussed, and a partial bibliography 
of the subject is given. 

Pastel or woad as a forage plant on calcareous soil, E. Schrihafx (Jour. Agr. 
Prat., 59 (1895), Nos. 33, pp. 820-812; 14, pp. 854.855 ).—The plant is regarded by the 
author as of about the same value as white mustard. 

Pastel or woad as a forage plant, J. Brunet and G. Alluaud (Jour. Agr. Prgt 
59 (1895), No. 26, pp. 925-928). 

4330—No. 3-4 
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On the fertilizer constituents in oats as indications of the manurial require¬ 
ments of the plants, A. Atteriierg (Jbs. in Centbl. agr. Chem., 84 (1895), No. 4, pp. 
859-2b2). 

Lupines as green manuring plants in Norway, B. Larsen ( Tidskr. norske Landbr., 
1894,pp. 39-44; aba. in Centbl. agr. Chem., 24 (1895), No. 2, p. 133). —In experiments in 
the southern part of Norway yellow lupine did not afford a satisfactory yield. Of 
the 3 sorts of lupines tested tlio narrow-leaved blue lupine was most productive. 
Thomas slag and kamit but slightly increased the yield. The plats inoculated with 
sfc>il from an old lupine field produced about 8 per cent more than plats not inoculated. 

Potatoes (If yonuntj St a. fin!. 33, pp. 17-5 i). —This ih a report on progress and gives 
results of experiments to determine the best si/e of seed pieces, and of variety tests 
made in 3 localities m the State. Full details as to size of seed pieces are not given. 
The profit in growing an acre of potatoes at Laramie was .$(>4.80, at Lander $54.38, 
and at Wheatland $59.80. 

Important points in potato culture, J. Pedersen ( Bjergaard Lamtmansblade, 88 

(JS95), pp. 255-200). 

Fertilizer experiments with potatoes (lhut. landw . Pres sc, 22 (1885), No. 49. pp. 

455,450). 

Chemical composition and relative value of Norwegian root crops, F. H. 

Wkuknnkiold (Norsk Landmansblad, 14 (1895), pp. 751, 752). 

-The culture of hairy vetch, So non a (Jbs. in Ctntbl. agr. ('hem., 34 (1895), No. 3, 
pp. 181-183 ).—A popular article. 

Cost of growing certain farm crops, J. W. Robertson (Canada fxptl. farms 
lipt. 1894 , pp. 03-1(0 ).—Statements showing the cost of growing eiops of small grain, 
r#ots, corn, and sunflowers. The yield of nearly ripe heads was 3 tons per aere. 

Drill sowing, S. Fok.sBERO (Tidskr. Landtnuin , 10 (1895), pp. 348-254). 

Cereals and other field crops (Wyoming Sta. lint. 32.pp. 03-78). —Notes on the 
yield of 15 varieties of w heat, 14 of oars, 10 of barley, 2 of rye, f> of corn, 4 of broom 
corn, and 2 of peas, the tests in most cases being made at more than one of the sub¬ 
stations. New' Russian llax produced 15.0 bu. of seed per acre. At Wheatland the 
yield per acre of White Russian wheat on an unfertilized plat was 20 bn., on a plat, 
receiving a. heavy application of stable manure 40 bu., on a plat where a crop of held 
peas had been turned under while m bloom 23 bu., and on a plat where a crop of 
red clover had been plowed under when mature 30 bu. At Lander the results of a 
similar experiment were less decisive. 

Rotation of crops, J. J. Wttjjk (Card. Chron ., 18 (1895). No. 110.pp. 38,39 ).—A 
continuation of a series of papers on this subject. The present paper deals with the 
plant food taken up by a arious crops. 

Agrostology in the Department of Agriculture, F. Lamm in-Scribner (Science, 
2 (1891), No. 33, pp. 151, 152 ).—A brief statement is given of the organization of this 
division and the work outlined for the future. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The dwarf Lima beans, L. II. Hailey {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 

101, Jigs. 11). 

Synopsis.— Sc\on distinct forms are recognized and illustrated: Sieva, Henderson, 
•Jackson. Thorburn, Dreer. Burpee, and Barteldes. They belong to 2 species, 
P has talus lunatus and P. mulhjhrns. Of the latter Barteldes is the only repre¬ 
sentative and is of little value. Of the oflspring of the former the Sieva dwarfs 
are earliest and most productive; the potato Lima dwarfs (Thorbnrn or Dreer) 
are of the highest quality; the large Lima dwarf, the Burpee, has given as 
good results as the earlier or small-seeded varieties. 

This bulletin deals with the history and evolution as well as the 
botanical and horticultural characteristics and relationships of the 
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dwarf Lima beans, of which 7 distinct forms are recognized and illus¬ 
trated. It is stated that the original of the first variety, the Hender¬ 
son, was found growing wild along the roadside in Virginia some 20 
years ago. The Kumerle or Thorburu dwarf Lima originated from 
dwarf forms of the Challenger pole Limas. The Burpee originated in 
1883 from a plant of the Large White Lima which had been cut down 
by cutworms, but which matured 3 beans. From these 2 dwarf plants 
were grown. The liarteldes bush Lima is a sport of the White Spanish 
or Dutch Runner bean, and originated in Colorado. 

The several varieties are arranged and classified according to the 
species from which they originated, and detailed illustrated descrip¬ 
tions are given of each of the varieties, which are as follows: Sieva, 
llenderson, Jackson, Thorburu, Dreer, Burpee, and Barteldes. They 
vary in habit and hardiness and in the size and appearance of the 
beans, some of them being less than half the size of the others and 
some of them pure white, while others are speckled with brown. The 
Barteldes bush Lima differs in its germination from that usually found 
among beans, the cotyledons remaining below ground when the seed 
sprouts. This variety frequently has a fleshy tap root, showing a 
strong tendency toward becoming a perennial. It is believed by the 
writer that the dwarf Limas are of considerable economical value on 
account of their earliness, as they mature their pods from 2 weeks to a 
mouth earlier t hail the pole varieties. The following summary is given: 

“The dwarf or bush forms of tlio Lima beans are, as a class, acquisitions to the 
vegetable garden. They belong to 2 distinct species, rhaseolus lunatus and J\ nmlti- 
fiorus. The single \ ariefcj derived fiom the latter species—the Barteldes—seems to 
have little to recommend it for cultivation in Now York. The dwarf offspring of 
VUaseolus 1 until us arc of a general tvpos: (l) The Sieva dwarfs, which are the 
earliest and most productive and of which the most serviceable variety appears to 
be the Henderson; \2) the potato Lima dwarfs, represented by the Thorburu or 
Dreer, which are of the highest quality and in all ways desirable; (3) the large 
Lima dwarf, the Burpee, which has been the leading single variety upon our own 
grounds on account of the largo si/e and high quality of its beaus, and it is evi¬ 
dently as well adapted to general field < ulture as the earlier or smaller-seeded 
varieties. All these dwarf Limas—Henderson, Jackson, Thorburn. and Burpee—are 
worth growing eithei for homo or market.'’ 

Onions, B. G. Bifftm {Wyoming St a. Bui. 22, pp. pis. 2 ).— 

This bulletin gives the results of a variety test of onions carried on for 
2 years at the station and at each of the substations. 

At Laramie 21 varieties were tested, the seed of each being started 
in hotbeds and afterwards transplanted to the field and also sown in 
the open field. The former met hod gave larger yields and better onions. 
For field culture Large Red Wethersfield, Southport White Globe, and 
Southport Yellow Globe are recommended. The Italian varieties, such 
as Barletta, Maggiajola, Giant White Etna, etc., were the best early 
onions, but were not good keepers. 

At Sheridan, El Paso, Bed Bermuda, Extra Early White Queen, and 
Extra Early Barletta proved the earliest varieties. Oregon Long 
Keeper, various forms of Danvers, Bed Victoria, Bed Globe, Prize- 
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taker, and Red Wethersfield are recommended for growing in the 
northern part of the State. 

Only inconclusive notes were furnished from Sundance, but heavy 
crops were obtained at Wheatland, White Bermuda yielding over 46 
tons per acre. White Globe, Danvers, White Bermuda, Large Red 
Wethersfield, and Red Globe are especially recommended. 

Elaborate data are given showing the comparative yield, weight, per 
cent marketable, etc. 

Notes on vegetables, C. W. Mathews and A. T. Jordan (Ken- 
tucky Sta . Bui. 54^ pp. 36 ).—This comprises notes and investigations on 
tomatoes, peas, beans, and potatoes. 

Tomatoes (pp. 4-18).—Tabulated data are given for tests of 51 varie¬ 
ties, of which several are believed to be synonyms. Essex Hybrid, 
Gold Ball, and Michigan were the first to ripen fruit, commencing on 
June 25. The most productive varieties up to the time of killing frost 
were Table Queen, producing 108 lbs. 10 oz. from 10 plants; Early 
Ruby, 107 lbs. 11 oz.; Conqueror, 102 lbs. 5 oz., and Crimson Cushion, 
101 lbs. 5 oz., followed closely by Cardinal, Trophy, and Ten Ton. The 
variety producing the largest fruit (averaging 0.75 oz.) was the Ring 
leader, and the smallest proportion of rot was found in Gold Ball, a 
small yellow variety, in which less than 1 per cent was affected by rot, 
followed by Dwarf Aristocrat, in which 1 fruit rotted out of every 17. 
Descriptive notes are given for lfi varieties. 

An experiment undertaken to ascertain whether the best results 
would be obtained by growing the plants in shallow boxes or in pots 
gave results in favor of pot growing, Perfection grown in pots produc¬ 
ing 23 oz. more fruit per plant than when grown in boxes, while in 
Livingston Favorite the gain was 15 oz. per potted plant. 

To determine the most favorable time for starting tomatoes seed of 
Livingston Favorite was sown in boxes on February 7, and 7 successive 
sowings were made at 10-day intervals. The plants were transplanted 
to the field at 3 different dates in May and June, but the experiment 
was interfered with by drought and was inconclusive. It appeared, 
however, that no advantage was gained by sowing seed before the 1st 
of March. 

In a comparison of stocky and slender plants a decided gain in size 
of fruit and in productiveness was made by the former, the yield aver¬ 
aging 1 lb. 5 oz. more per plant than that produced by the latter. 

Cutting back plants at the time of setting was done with Livingston 
Favorite, Acme, and Buckeye State, but it produced no effect on the 
productiveness, although the untrimmed plants were from 3 to 15 days 
earlier than the trimmed ones of the same variety. 

The results of experiments with Bordeaux mixture for the preven¬ 
tion of rot were conflicting and inconclusive. 

Peas (pp. 18-25).—Thirty-seven varieties were used in a comparative 
test, and tabulated data are given showing the nature of each variety, 
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its date of maturity, yield, quality, etc* Descriptive notes are given 
for 16 varieties. An experiment made to determine tlie proper thick¬ 
ness of planting showed that the best average results were obtained 
by a quart of seed to every 80 or 90 ft. of drill. 

Bush beans (pp. 25-30).—Tabulated data and descriptive notes are 
given for 25 varieties, of which the earliest was Wakefield and the 
most productive were Improved Valentine, Speckled Wax, and Extra 
Early Refugee. 

In an experiment with thick and thin planting Improved Valentine 
and Golden Eye Wax were planted m 12 degrees of thickness (£ oz. to 

6 oz. of seed) in 12-foot rows. One and one-half ounces of seed to 12 ft. 
gave the largest yield, 140 oz., with both varieties, but it is believed 
that in order to provide against some of the seeds not germinating it 
is better as a rule to use a larger proportion of seed. 

Bush Lima beans (pp. 28-30).—Tabulated data for tests of 5 varieties, 
in which Henderson and Jackson Wonder gave the best results. 

Bole beans (pp. 30-34).—Tabulated data on 12 varieties of common 
and 9 varieties of Lima beans. Of the first, Kentucky Wonder and 
Yard Long were the most productive, while of the Limas, Large White, 
Ford Mammoth, and Large Select gave flic largest yield. 

Potatoes (pp. 34-30).—Tabulated data are given for 04 varieties, the 
yield of which was interfered with by the severe drought, which not 
only decreased tlie yield but also resulted in small tubers being 
produced. 

Vegetables, F. W. Bank (West Virginia Sta. Bid. 39, pp. 137-156, 
figs. 8). —This consists of cultural notes and tabulated data on the test¬ 
ing of 23 varieties of bush beans, 8 of dwarf Limas, 4 of pole Limas, 

7 of j>ole beans, 19 of beets, 12 of cauliflower, 22 of first early cabbage, 
18 of second early, and 23 of late, 21 of celery, 21 of cucumbers, 8 of 
eggplant, 5 of kale, 3 of kohl rabi, 49 of lettuce, 29 of muskmelon, 35 
of onions, 31 of peas, 9 of peppei s, 23 of radishes, 4 of salsify, 10 of 
summer squash, 20 of sweet corn, 50 of tomatoes, and 15 of water¬ 
melons. Numerous other vegetables were also grown, but are not 
commented on in detail. 

A few varieties of some of the vegetables are especially recommended 
as follows: Cauliflower —Early Dwarf Erfurt, Alabaster, Early Snow¬ 
ball, Model, and Early Perfection; second early cabbage —All Seasons, 
Succession, Early Dwarf Flat Dutch, and Bloomsdale Early Market; 
late cabbage —Early Deep Head, Christmas King, Danish Round Win¬ 
ter, Sure Head, and Autumn King; celery —Golden Self-Blanching; 
cucumbers*— White Wonder, White Spine, Meaux Green Pickling, Long 
Green, and Early Cluster; eggplant —New York Improved Large Pur¬ 
ple and Black Pekin; lettuce —Grand Rapids, Black-Seeded Simpson, 
Hanson, Boston Curled, Frankfort Head, Always Ready, and Wheeler 
Tom Thumb; muskmelons —Extra Early White, Banquet, Extra Early, 
Irondequoit, Jenny Lind, New Tip Top, Extra Early Hackensack, Jer- 
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sey Belle,and Miller Cream; onions —Prizetakei* and Early Bed Globe. 
A number of the varieties are illustrated from photographs showing 
them side by side, thus indicating their comparative value. It was 
found that by starting the plants in the greenhouse large crops could be 
grown on high land in a dry season where the old method would fail. 

A list of the donations of seed made to the station during the year is 
given. 

Notes on experiments with the pineapple, L. C. Washburn 
(Florida Sta. Bui. 27 } pp. 69-76,pi. /).—This bulletin gives the results 
of some experiments in the culture of pineapples at the Fort Myers 
Substation, the effect of different fertilizers being especially studied. 
The soil on which the pineapples were planted v as the common pine and 
saw palmetto land, possessing a large proportion of silica and humus, 
with a stiff subsoil from 1 to 2 ft. below the surface. It was found 
that if the usual custom was followed of pulling off suckers and slips 
the plants did not grow so rapidly or strongly as those in which the 
lower leaves were bent down to the ground and covered with an inch 
or two of soil. The leaves so treated steady the young plants, and the 
earth which covers them is an advantage to the lateral roots coming 
out from the lower part of the plant stem. 

The plants in different plats were set at different distances apart, 
with the result that plants set IS by 18 in. grew best, were easily cul¬ 
tivated, supported aud shaded each other, and yielded large crops. 
Clean, shallow cultivation with a scuffle hoe is advised. 

Experiments in fertilizing the different plats of pineapples with 
cotton-seed meal, muck, and a compost of combined fertilizers pro¬ 
duced results strongly in favor of the compost. It is recommended 
that complete fertilizers be used consisting of barnyard and poultry 
manure, muck, and commercial fertilizers combined. Plants that were 
mulched grew rapidly, but proved very tender and more liable to injury 
from light frosts than plants not so treated. 

The varieties tested were Smooth Cayenne, Prickly Cayenne, Jamaica 
Queen, lied Spanish, and Sugar Loaf. They are all recommended as 
regards flavor, but the Sugar Loaf is rather too tender for commercial 
purposes. 

Fruits at South Haven, T, T. L von (Michigan St a. Bui. 1 is, pp. 
64). This bulletin contains accounts of variety tests of various 
orchard and small fruits and of a few nuts and vegetables, tabulated 
data in regard to the flowering and fruiting seasons, yield, and quality 
being giveu for all the varieties grown. In addition, comparative 
descriptive notes are given for many of them. Data are given for 146 
varieties of strawberries; 62 of raspberries, comprising 5 species; 31 of 
blackberries; 3 of service berries; 23 of currants, comprising 3 species; 
20 of gooseberries, comprising 3 species; 68 of cherries, comprising 2 
species; 5 of blueberries, comprising 2 species; 105 of peaches; 1 of 
apricot; 2 of nectarines; 145 of grapes; 102 of plums; 23 of pears; 65 
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of apples; 5 of quinces; 2 of almonds; 6 of chestnuts; 2 of English 
walnuts; 2 of pecans; 1 each of Japan walnut, ehmkainn, filbert, 
hazelnut, and lig; and several varieties of asparagus and rhubarb. 

The pear or cherry slug (Eriocampa eerafti) appeared upon cherries, 
plums, pears, and quinces, but was checked by the application of 
tobacco water. 

Small fruits at Laramie ( Wyoming St a, Bui 2:1, pp. 80, 81, pi l) t — 
Brief notes on the condition of small fruits at the Laramie Experiment 
Farm. The fact that the farm is on the prairie exposed to high winds 
greatly interfered with many erf the fruits. The strawberries, raspber¬ 
ries, and grapes, and most of the gooseberries have died during the 
dry winters, but the currants have done well without protection and 
are bearing, the variety Red Cherry producing the largest yield, fol 
lowed by White drape and Fay Prolific. The Japanese wineberry and 
juneberry have lived without winter protection. 

The China asters, L. II. Bailey (A 'nr York Cornell St a. Bid. 00, pp. 
143-162, fig*. 11 ).—This bulletin, in addition to an illustrated descrip¬ 
tion of the various types of China asters, is prefaced by some remarks 
upon flower beds in which the writer urges the lavish planting of dow¬ 
ering plants, both annual and perennial, setting the beds as borders 
along walks, fences, and lawns instead of constructing them as geomet¬ 
rical figures in the midst of greensward. The more extensive use of 
native wild perennials of various kinds is recommended. 

It is stated that tin* China asters, natives of (Tuna, were introduced 
into Europe as single tiowered blossoms in the first half of the last 
century, and that these early varieties were blue, violet, or white. 
Since that time the improvement and variation of the China asters 
have been very great. They naturally possess colors of the cyanic 
series and are slow' to acquire xanthic colors, but 2 recent varieties 
have been introduced in which the blossoms are suffused with yellow. 
The form of the flower head has been developed in several directions, 
first in the line of u quilled ^ flowers with the central florets much 
prolonged, and afterwards the fluffy, flat-rayed type resembling the 
uncombed chrysanthemums. The Comet type, possessing* flat, soft, 
spreading, long rays, is preferred by the writer, with the peony-flow¬ 
ered Truffaut asters following, and the Chrysanthemum flowered types 
rankiug third. 

The China asters are difficult of satisfactory classification, but the 
following divisions are suggested: (1) Flat-rayed asters, comprising 
incurved, ball-shaped, or globe asters, represented by Truffaut, Semple, 
Triumph, etc., and the spreading or reflexed asters, represented by the 
Chrysanthemum-flowered, Washington, Victoria, Comet, etc., and (2) 
the tubular or quilled asters, comprising the Button-quilled asters with 
the inner florets short, represented by the German Quilled, Dwarf Bou¬ 
quet, and Shakespeare, and the long-quilled or needle astern with all 
the florets elongated and quilled, represented by the Victoria Needle 
and Lilliput. 
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'A list of 229 names of varieties of China asters offered by dealers 
in the spring of 1895 is given. Brief notes are given on the cultiva¬ 
tion, early dowers to be produced by starting the seeds in frames in early 
spring. Spraying with aumioniacal carbonate of copper is recom¬ 
mended if the rust (Coleosporium ttonchiarvemis) appears. The accom¬ 
panying summary is given: 

“This bulletin desires to discourage tlie formal and geometrical dower bed, which 
persists in setting itself into the middle of a quiet and well-beliaved lawn. It 
advises that flowers he grown for their ow n sakes, and not for the bed in which they 
happen to be placed. It urges the growing of flowers profusely, in a fret* and grace¬ 
ful way, in borders next rear walks and fences and against groups of larger plants 
and occasionally about the foundations of buildings. It would use hardy and free- 
growing plants in preference to the potted and unwilling house plants, which 
usually give strained and exotic effects 

'•The China asters are among the best of the annuals for po ular use. They are 
essentially autumn flowers, and little is 1o he gained by forcing them ahead of their 
season, except when they are wanted for s.ilo as cut flowers. In central New York 
tliei may he sown as l.ito as the first or even tin* middle of ,!nno with good i faults, 
if the soil is rich and it they an* given good care. Then* is a multitude of varieties. 
For growing in holders perhaps the best t\ pc is the Comet, in various colors. Other 
excellent races are the Truffaut, known also as Perfection and Peonj -flow ered, tho 
Semple or branching, Chrysanthemum-floweied, Washington, Victoria and Mignon, 
and Queen of the Market. The last is commended for eailiness and graceful open 
habit, and it is one of the best for cut lloweis. Man,\ other types are valuable for* 
special purposes Tho Crown or Cocnrdeau is odd and attractive. Among the 
quilled astois, the various strains of German Quilled, Victoria Needle, and Lilliput 
are excellent. The \ory dwait tufted asters arc well represented in Dwarf bouquet 
or Dwarf German, and Shakespeare.” 

Recent chrysanthemums, M. Barker (New York Cornell St a. Bui . 
91, pp. Hu-191, Jiffs. (!).—This bulletin treats of investigations carried 
oirwith a number of the newer varieties of chrysanthemums, with a 
view to ascertaining the relative improvement over older varieties. 
The plants were grown in a long greenhouse bed in a mixture of 
decomposed clay sod and well-rotted manure 12 in. deep. They were 
set 10 in. apart the 9th and 10th of August, mulched lightly with barn¬ 
yard manure «i weeks later, twice fertilized with commercial fertilizers 
applied broadens!,-and watered with a weak solution of cow manure 
until the buds began to show color. Each plant was trimmed to a 
single flower stem. It wavS found that a number of the recent varie¬ 
ties were superior to older types, although in many varieties there 
Vas no marked improvement. The improvement was in the direction 
of dwarf, stout, well foliaged steins, and large, well-filled blooms. 
Descriptive notes and the dates of blooming are given for 78 varieties. 
The following varieties are considered best for commercial purposes: 

• Yellow —Eugene Daillodouze and Major Bonnaffron; white —Mayflower 
and Marie Louise; pink— Mrs. E. (1. Hill and Laredo; and bronze— 
-Charles Davis and Iugomar. The large white chrysanthemum, Niveus, 
is considered as fulfilling the American ideal of perfection. 

The various methods of chrysanthemum culture are discussed, pots, 
benches, and beds being successively considered, and the preference 
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given to bench culture, where the plants are grown in soil averaging 
6 in. in depth, confined at the sides and bottom. Persistent attention 
must be paid to the watering of the plants to secure the best blooms. 

The black aphis, green fly, mites, tarnished plant bugs, and thrips 
are considered the most injurious insects affecting chrysanthemums, 
and are to be combated by the use of pyrethrum powder, kerosene 
emulsion, or tobacco. The frequent premature death of flower buds is 
believed in the majority of cases to be due to mechanical injury during 
the operation of removing the buds. 

A key to the classification of varieties of chrysanthemums is given, 
they beiug divided into .1 groups, each with several sections and sub¬ 
sections. 

On the acclimatization and culture of varieties of the ordinary garden bean. 

T. VON Post ( Kgh Landt . A had. Handl. Tidshv., 54 (1895), pp. 52-55), 

The onion and its cultivation, W. W. Glk\ny (Jour. Hoy. Agh Sot. England , Her. 
S, 0 (1890), No.82,pp. 257-275). 

Colored atlas of edible and poisonous mushrooms, M. J. Com anti x (Atlas en 
conleur des champignons eomestihhs ei renencuj. Paris: Paul Dupont , A sa3, pp . 300) — 
Colored plates are given of 228 species, together with detailed descriptions of 300 
mushrooms. 

Contribution to the analyses of mushrooms, Gcichaicd ( Huh Sac My col France, 
11 (1895), No. 2,pp. 88-91 ). —Notes are gi\eu of the quantity of water, and di\ sub¬ 
stance, investigations for mnniianc, and quantity of spores furnished by mushrooms. 

Manures for bananas (Huh Hot. Dept. Jamah a, J (As ’91), No. ?,pp. 151 , 153). 

Analyses of the orange tree (Hul Hot. Dept. Jamaica, 2 (AW), No. 0, pp. 119-121).— 
Chemical analyses are gi\en of the root, stem, leaves, fruit, and seed. 

The new vs. the old varieties of strawberries, O. W. Blacknall ( \ or lit ('arolina 
State Hart. Hoc. Ilpt. 1894, pp. 18-20 ).—The writer holies es that the recent varieties 
of strawberries far surpass those of a few years ago, and leeommeuds the growing 
of only those varieties that pro\o best adapted to the special soil and climate of any 
given locality. Notes are given on several varieties, especially Wilson, Barton, 
Crescent, Tennessee Prolific, and Hawn land. The Barton is strongly lecommended 
for eurliness, productiveness, and si/e. 

The forcing of table grapes (Hu h Min. Ayr. France , 11 (1891), No 4, pp 4'i-4D>).— 
Report of the Director of the School of Horticulture and Pomology at Florence on 
the methods of forcing employed in that institution. 

Variegation in floweis and fruits, .T. I). Laiocoih: (Naturt, 52 (1W5). No. 1741, 
p. 895). —An account is given of a peculiarly colored apple, half of which was light 
green, the other side brown, the line of demarcation being very clearly marked. 
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The Russian thistle and some plants that are mistaken for it, 

G. P. Clinton (Illinois 8ta. Bnl . 39, pp. 87-118, 19). —Tin* author 

gives a brief account of the life history of this plant. Owing to the 
innumerable mistakes in calling other plants Russian thistle the author 
has briefly summarized some of the more prominent characteristics of 
the Russian thistle by which it may be identified. The suggestions 
are: 

» “(1) In the first place the leaves alone are sufficient to distinguish it Instead of 
having the normally flat blades that most loaves possess, its leaves are nothing more 
than needle-shaped bodies 1 or 2 in. long by about sV in. m diameter, and are pro¬ 
vided with a small spiny tip. When young the leaves are soft and juicy. 
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“(Si) With older plants the ultimate or flowering branches are provided with 
shorter, rigid leaves having somewhat expanded bases. Each of these leaves has 2 
similar lateral bracts, or leaves, in its axil, so that the 3 short, somewhat triangular 
bracts servo as a convenient place for the flower, and when the seed is developed it 
is inclosed rather securely between the bracts and the stem. These bracts are rather 
numerous on the stem, spreading out at nearly right angles. 

*‘(3) The fruit is peculiar in that at maturity it is still tightly inclosed hy the 5 
parts of the calyx, each of which is winged ou the back with a spreading append- 
ago. The lobes of the calyx also meet in the center above the fruit in a sort of beak. 

u (4) The seed is characterized hy the embryo, or young plant, which entirely fills 
it. This embr\ o, which consists of a slender stem and 2 green linear leaves, is coiled 
spirally, so that it gives tlio seed an obconical shape. These parts can he made 
out by soaking the seed in water, if dry, and then carefully pulling it apart with 
needles. 

u (5) The rose-red streaking of the plants as they approach maturity, although 
common with other members of this family, is also striking.” 

Notes are given on flic distribution of the weed in this and other 
countries and a detailed account of its spread in Illinois. 

Brief suggestions are offered for the control of the plant, together 
with illustrated descriptions of some of the plants most commonly 
mistaken for it. The aim and use of weed laws are briefly stated and 
the text of a proposed amendment to include the Russian thistle in the 
weed law of the State is given. A comprehensive bibliography of the 
literature completes the bulletin. 

On the buoyancy of the seed of aquatic and marsh plants, F. Koliun Uavn 
(Bot. Tidank ., 19 (1899), No. 8, pp. 178-188, Jigs. ?6). —A rfaumtf of a preceding paper. 

Concerning the relation between the composition of beet seed balls and the 
sugar content of beets, F. Ktkohmek, H. Bkikm, and .J. Nkcdokfek ( Oeaterr . 
ungar. ZUchr. Znckerind . und Landw ., 1894 , p. 14; ah*, in ('enthl. agr. Chew., 24 ( 189J), 
No. 2, pp. 101, 101). —No constant relation was found. 

The germination of oil-bearing seed, Lkclkrc i>r Sari.on (Rev. gen. Bot., 7 
(1895), Non. 7b, pp. 14,7-108; 77, pp. 208-218; 78, pp. 288-209). 

Annual reports of the Seed Control Station and the Chemical Station at 
Jonkoping (Sweden) for 1893 and 1894. C. O. von Pohat and C. von Fkimtzen 
(Jonkoping: 1894 and 1895 , pp. 80 , 84). 

Annual reports of the Seed Control Station in Stockholm, Sweden, for 1893, 
O. ST.iEKNQtisr ( Stockholm: 1894 and 1895, pp. 11,7). 

Report of the Seed Control Station at Halmstad, Sweden, for the year 1894, 

E. Lyttkens (Hal mat ad: 1895, pp. 7). 

The hedge mustard and its destruction ( Oeaterr. landw . JVochenbl,; Landw . 
Centbl. Posen, 28 (1895), No. 23, pp. 133, 134). 

North German weeds, F. HOok (Eng ter '« Bot. Jahrb., 21 (1895), No. 1 and 2, pp. 
63-104). 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Fungus diseases and their treatment, W. C. Sturgis (Connecticut 
State Sta. ltpt. 1891, pp. 113-139, pi. 1). 

Synopeis.— Notes are given on fire blight of pear and apple trees, a fire blight of 
plum trees, experiments on the prevention of potato scab, scab on turnips, early 
blight of potatoes, experiments on the treatment of pear scab, and miscellaneous 
notes on quince rust and scab and mold of peaches. 

The author gives a summary of the cause and means of prevention 
of fire or twig blight of pear and apple trees, recounting the investi- 
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gations of Burrill, Arthur, and others with Bacillus amylovorus. The 
disease is not yet widely spread throughout Connecticut. 

In July, 1894, the author’s attention was called to a blight, greatly 
resembling the fire blight, that had attacked a plum orchard. Micro¬ 
scopic examination revealed the presence of bacteria, and on the leaves 
was found an undetermined Cladosporium. Attempts to secure pure 
cultures of the bacteria and all efforts to inoculate apple, pear, and 
quince trees from the plum virus failed. Specimens were referred to 
Dr. J. C. Arthur, of the Indiana Station, who reported as follows: 

“The appearance of the twigs is certainly that of pcai blight, but I have never 
Been genuine pear blight attacking any of flic stone fruits. I do not have any diffi¬ 
culty in finding tlic bacteria in quantity in the diseased tissues. I should say that 
the disease is likely to be bacterial in its nature, but not to be identical with pear 
blight. 7 ’ 

The author conducted a series of experiments for the repression of 
potato scab by means of the corrosive sublimate treatment, the results 
of which are summed up as follows: 

“(1) The character of tin* seed as regards scab has much to do with the character 
of the crop As a rule scabby seed ill produce a scabby crop, other things being 
equal; and the amount of scab on the crop will be directly proportional to the 
amount of scab on the seed 

“(2) In the presence of barnyard manure the tubers tend to become scabby to a 
degree not markedly aileeted by the chaiactcr of the seed, whether clean or scabby. 

“(It) Treating the seed with corrosive sublimate before planting avails to some 
extent in preventing scab w hen barm ard manure is used, though tlie amount of scab 
present under such circumstances may vary w ith the character and composition of 
the manure. Further e\penments may compel a modification of this conclusion. 

“(<!) The use of commercial fertilizer is not a preventive of scab, but when clean 
seed is planted on clean land the amount of scab is fai less with commercial ferti¬ 
lizer than with barnyard manure. The same is true in a lessor degree when scabby 
seed is used. 

“(5) Treating scabby seed with corrosive sublimate before planting tends to 
decrease the amount of scab upon the tubers even in the presence of barnyard 
manure. 

“(6) The treatment of scabb.y seed with corrosive sublimate before planting may 
produce a practically clean crop if commercial fertilizer be used and the land be 
clean. Clean seed under like conditions will certainly do so.” 

The author figures and reports upon the occurrence of scab on tur¬ 
nips grown on land which for the 2 years preceding had produced 
a scabby crop of potatoes. In accordance with his observations, tur¬ 
nips are to be added to the list of crops that can not be used in rotation 
with potatoes. 

Notes are given on the early potato blight in which the author reviews 
some of the more recent work of the stations in its investigation. He 
seems to doubt the general statement that the disease is wholly due to 
Macrosporium solani, as that fungus was not present, or only feebly 
represented in many specimens examined, and much of the injury is to 
be attributed to physiological action induced by intense heat, drought, 
and insect injuries. Specimens examined showed that— 

“The flea beetle had been abundant, and on some of the specimens there were 
traces of Macrosporium. These facts seem to add probability to the theory that 
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extreme heat and dryness, accentuated by lack of moisture in the soil, may induce 
the death of tissues at a distance from the roots (the tips and edges of leaflets); that 
this damage may bp increased and even initiated by the attacks of predatory insects 
(flea beetles) which partially destroy the tissues at certain points; and that, Anally, 
in some cases a facultative parasite (a fungus which exists normally as a saprophyte 
upon dead tissues, hut may, under certain conditions, attack living tissues and thus 
become a parasite), nucIi as species of the genera JVIacrosporium, Cladosporium, etc., 
may attack the dead or dying tissue, and aggravate the trouble, while in other cases 
no such fungus attack is observable. . . . 

“It seems possible that the earl,\ blight of potatoes may be due to the physiologi¬ 
cal effects of extreme heat and dryness acting upon leaf tissues at a distance from 
the roots, and already injured by predatory insects, especially those abundant tinder 
such atmospheric conditions; that anything which will chock the ravages of the 
insects will, in a measure, check the blight; and that tissues so injured are liable to 
the attacks of certain fungi which may enhance the injury.” 

Thorough shallow cultivation during extreme heat and drought and 
the use of Bordeaux mixture, applications to bo begun early in the 
season, are preventive means suggested by the author. 

A report is given of experiments conducted to show the relative value 
of winter and summer treatment with Bordeaux mixture for the pre¬ 
vention of pear scab (Fusicladium pyrinum). The winter treatment 
consisted m early applications of copper sulphate solution, followed 
later by 3 applications of Bordeaux mixture. The conclusions of the 
author are as follows :* 

“On the whole the conclusion seems a fair one, that the winter treatment of pears 
for scab hardly warrants the necessary outlay of time and money. As good results 
arc obtained by thorough treatment during the summer only as w hen such treatment 
has been preceded by a siugle application of copper sulphate in early spring. That 
the winter treatment is of some value, however, is seen from the fact that trees so 
treated matured a better quality of fruit and retained their foliage better than trees 
which received no treatment at all.” 

Miscellaneous compiled notes are given on the nature and treatment 
for quince rust (RwHtelm aurantiaca), scab of peaches (Cladottporivm 
carpophilum ), and mold of peaches (Oidium fnictigenum). 

Damping off, (1. F. Atkinson (New York Cornell 8ta. ItiiL !)d, pp. 
233-272) pte. 6, fig. 1 ).—The author gives detailed accounts of the life 
history of several fungi, the attacks of which result in what is popu¬ 
larly known as damping off’. The species especially considered are: 
Artotrogus (Pythhim) debarymms , parasitic on numerous plants; A . 
intermedin* ?, on fern prothallia; Completoria complem , a potting-bed 
fungus new to this country, and Yolutella leueotrkha , a new species of 
cutting-bed fungus found by the author on carnatious. In addition to 
the above, critical notes are given on a number of species of Artotrogus, 
on cancer in cucumbers, damping off of .beans, eggplant, lettuce, etc., 
by a sterile fungus, and brief notes on several other fungi which some¬ 
times produce phases of damping off. 

The author’s conclusions are as follows: 

“Damping off’ is caused by the growth in the seedlings or cuttings of fungus para¬ 
sites. The plants when affected frequently present a pale green color. The tissues 
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become soft at the surface of the ground, the plant falls over and dies. No ono 
fungus is concerned even in the soft rot of seedlings. In related cases the plant may 
show a brownish ulcer at the surface of the ground, which frequently increases in 
size until the plant is severed at this point and then dies. 

“Too great a moisture content of the soil, air, high temperatures, close apart¬ 
ments, and insufficient light not only favor the rapid growth of the parasites but 
they also induce a weakly growth on the part of the seedling so that it can not so 
readily resist the disease. 

“The parasites can grow and multiply on decaying vegetable matter which is in 
the soil. 

“When once iu the soil they can remain alivo for months even though the soil 
become dry or frozen. 

“Soil used in seed beds or cutting beds should be free from decaying vegetable 
matter or care should be used that the matter is thoroughly decomposed. Fresh 
sand is said to be the best for small seedlings. 

“Soil in which plants have once been diseased should be discarded if it can not be 
sterilized by steam heat for several hours. Fresh soil free from vegetable matter 
should be introduced. 

“Water the soil thoroughly, but not to saturation, and do not water oftener than 
actually needed. 

“Keep the houses well lighted and well supplied with fresh air. Do not have high 
temperatures; keep as even a temperature as possible. When the disease first sets 
in stir the soil about the plants and do everything possible to dry the soil without 
killing the plants or raising the tompeiature; keep the temperature as low as the 
plants will bear. If this does not save them change the soil and clean the beds by 
whitewashing them. 

“When cuttings become seriously diseased change them to fresh soil, resetting 
only the perfectly healthy lies.’* 

Recent observations on brunissure, F. Debray ( (kmpt. Rend., 
120 (1S95), No. 17, pp. 943-915 ).—The author differs with Viala and 
Sauvageau 1 as to the cause of this disease and says the fungus has 
certain characteristics that preclude its being placed in the genus Plus- 
modiophora, and the new name given it is Pscudocamnm vitis. 

The author states that the fungus in its various transformations pre¬ 
sents the following characteristics: 

(1) The plasmodia are mixed with the protoplasm of the host, at 
which time the infested cells are with difficulty recognized, being very 
similar to the sound ones. 

(2) The plasmodia in one form are spherical, without vacuoles or 
sometimes with 1 to d small ones. They are yellowish in color or often 
colorless. In this form a membrane is present of the same color and 
composition as t he contents. This form reproduces by budding, 

p) In a second form the plasmodia are elongated with spindle shaped 
vacuoles, colorless, or yellow, without a membrane. Forms of this 
kind intergrade from the preceding to the next. 

(4) Plasmodia swollen and branching, membrane wanting, vacuoles 
very numerous, spherical, the largest often as much as 20 // in diam¬ 
eter. In this and the preceding state the fungus is able to migrate from 
cell to cell through minute openings in the cell wall. 


*E. S. K.; 5, p. 423. 
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The above 4 stage# are to be found m the growing plant, while those 
in the dead or dormant tissue are as follows: 

(5) Spherical cysts with a thickened wall, for the most part without 
vacuoles, and generally blown or black in color. 

(0) A waxy stage in which the hardening to form the membrane of 
the cysts is continued until the whole mass becomes of a wax-like 
consistency. 

The cysts germinate a single spherical bud, while the wax like bodies 
produce simultaneously several buds at different parts of their surfaces. 

This fungus m all its forms seems to be without a nucleus, and may 
affect both the foliage and stem of its host. In the latter case often 
it is affected for considerable distance, the plasmodia penetrating to 
the vessels, ami also sometimes is found in the phloem. The fungus 
increases so rapidly that it is said to occasionally form masses visible 
to the naked eye. 

In addition to the grape, the author enumerates 27 orders of plants 
members of which are subject to attacks of this parasite. 

The author states that specimens of grape cuttings reported upon by 
Prunet as affected with chytridiose 1 presented an abundant supply 
of Pxcudocommh vliis , and that what Prillieuv and Delacroix have 
described 1 as bacterial gummosis is in reality two different diseases, 
brunissuie and injury due to cracking of vines through freezing. 

The author was assisted in his investigations by M. Brive, who was 
the first to discover this disease, and the details of their researches are 
promised in the near future. 

A disease of tomatoes, G. Massee (Gat'd. Chron ., scr. 3 , 17 (1895), 
No. lU,pp. 707 , 708, fiff8. 5 ).—Under the name of the u sleepy disease” 
of tomatoes the author has described a disease due to Fmarium lyeoper - 
sici that has been troublesome in parts of Great Britain and especially 
on the islands of Wight and Guernsey. As a rule the plants are 
attacked through their roots while young, bid the disease does not 
manifest itself until the plant is full grown and the fruit is set. The 
first indication of the presence of the disease is seen in the sudden 
drooping of the leaves, which increases from day to day, accompanied 
by discoloration. If the root of a plant in this stage be split open the 
woody portion will be seen to be of a dingy yellowish-brown color, 
which becomes more marked after the root has been cut open for about 
half a day. 

The life history of the fungus is given m detail. The resting spores 
of the Fusarium inoculate the roots of the tomato, their hyplice soon 
finding their way into the vascular system, and pass upward, ultimately 
reaching the leaves. The progress of tlie fungus in the plant may be 
determined by the discoloration of the vascular tissue of the plant, 

'Compt. Rend., 119 (1894), No. 14, pp. 572-571 (K. 8. R., 6, p. 436); No. 19, pp. 808-811 
(E.S R., 6, p.642). 

* Compt. Rend., 118 (1894), No. 25, pp. 1430-1432. 
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When the host has been attacked about 3 weeks the lower portion of 
the stem is usually more or less covered with a delicate white bloom, an 
appearance due to the presence of numerous conidial branches that 
have pushed their way through the decaying tissues of the stem. This 
the author calls the Diplocladium stage, and in about a week it is suc¬ 
ceeded by the Fusarium stage, which is characterized by the appear¬ 
ance near the roots of spots, at first whitish in color, but becoming a 
dirty orange at maturity. The hyplnr that produce the spores charac¬ 
terizing the earlier stages of the fungus form resting spores which, find¬ 
ing their way into the soil, remain until spring, when they are ready to 
infest new tomato plants. 

The author states that the couidia of both the Diplocladium and 
Fusarium phases are unable to affect the living tissues of the tomato, 
but must live as saprophytes on the rich humus, manure, etc. The 
conidia of the Diplocladium phase on germination produce the Fusa- 
rium, and finally produce resting spores in the soil. The Fusarium 
conidia produce liyplue, which in turn produce resting spores. In this 
way 2 additional crops of resting spores are produced, which renew 
the cycle of development by germinating and attacking young toma¬ 
toes during the spring following their formation. 

The author's summary is as follows: 

“ From wbnt has been fluid, it will lia\ebeen gathered that the germinating resting 
spore is tin* only condition of the fungus capable of attacking the tomato; lienee 
the characteristics of the disease—drooping of the leaves in succession from the 
base of the plant upward, and the discoloration of the wood in the root—should 
he thoroughly grasped, and the plants promptly reino\ed and burned on present¬ 
ing the tirst symptoms of the disease. Hy this means the formation of resting spores 
in the soil would lie prevented. <>n the removal of a diseased plant from a bed the 
soil should be thoroughly mixed with quicklime, winch destroys any mycelium or 
resting spores left m the earth. 

“Spraying with a fungicide is of no avail, as the roots are tirst attacked and the 
parasite is internal. 

“As much linu as the plants will allow should be mixed with the soil in which 
tomatoes are grown, more especially if the plants are grown duiing successive 
seasons in the same beds. If the plants in a house are badly attacked all the soil 
should be removed and the walls, etc., sterilized by applying a wash of lime. 

“ Finally, the infected soil remo\ cd from a bed should not be thrown out at random, 
but should be sterilized by mixing with quicklime, otherwise the resting spores 
present might find some other suitable host plant, and thus furnish a new and unex¬ 
pected center for the did us ion of the disease. *' 

Spraying experiments in 1894, H. II. Lamson (Neir Hampshire 
Sta, BvL pp, Hi ),—The author reports on experiments continued 
from 1893 1 for the prevention of the fungus diseases of the apple, pear, 
and potato. 

In the case of pear trees which received 4 applications of Bordeaux 
mixture the gain in first-quality fruit varied from 17 to 47 per cent 
in favor of the spraying. An equally favorable report is given of the 


! N. II. Sta. Rpt. 1893, p. 160 (E. S. R., 7, p. 141). 
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use of Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of apple scab. Paris 
green was added to the fungicide at the second and third application, 
with favorable results for the repression of the codling moth. Atteu* 
tion is called to the thorough manner in which Bordeaux mixture will 
remove lichens from tree trunks. Some russeted fruit was noticed 
among the sprayed as well as the unsprayed lots. This, the author 
thinks, was due to unfavorable climatic conditions in the early-part 
of the season. In the case of the potato diseases the experiments 
included the early blight, due to jl lacrosporium solani and the potato 
scab. The report on the blight has appeared in a previous publica¬ 
tion. 1 For scab the treatment of the tubers with corrosive sublimate 
is advised. 

The prevention of rust in grasses, J. L. Jensen (Lattdmands- 
blade, 2H (1S9 r )),pp. M, 15). —Experiments begun in 1892 for the preven¬ 
tion of rust in brume grass by the hot water method gave such 
promising results that they were continued in 18J‘3- ? 94 w ith rusted seed 
of Brooms arrensis and B. mollis. 

The seed was soaked in cold water for 4 hours, left in a moist condi¬ 
tion for about 6 hours, and then dipped about 30 times in water heated 
to 413° It. (126.3° F.), the operation being arranged so as to take about 
5 minutes. Tin* seed was sown June 0, the second day after the 
treatment. The condition of the grass when examined on July 4 was 
decidedly in favor of the prepared seed. The number of rusted heads 
was determined and the crop cut and weighed. The results showed 
that the rust w r as entirely absent in the plants from the prepared seed 
and the amount of grass cut was increased over that secured from the 
untreated seed.— E. w. woll. 

Botrytis douglasii, J. Behrens ( Ztschr . Pflanzenhrank ., 7 (189 r >), No. 8, pp. 1,18-141). 
Club root ( Kew Misc. Bui . No. 10 7 J and 10.1, pp. 12*1-132, fiy. 7). — A leprint in part 
of G. Masseo's paper iu Proi . Roy. Soc., 87, pp. 8,10-282. 

Culture experiments with rust fungi, III, H. Klkrahn {Ztschr. PJlanzenkrank‘,,5 
(1895), No. 2, p. 149). — Notes aro given on Puccinia degraphidis , P. festucw, P. eoronata, 
P. coronifcra, and JEcidium parnassitv. 

A disease of Ulmus sp, P. Korai kr (Ztschr. Pflanzenhrank., 5 (1895), No. 8, pp. 
142-119,1)1. 1). 

On certain diseases of forest trees, T. K. Him (Agl.Jour. Cape Colony, S (1895), 
No. 18, pp. 321-2.18, Jig8. This deals with diseases found on Australian trees. 

The ergot of Molinia caerulea, 0, Hautwicii (Bui. Soc. My col. France, 11 (1895), 
Ni>. J, pp. 138-140). 

A leaf-spot disease of ivy, A. Allwscher (Zischr. Pflanzenkrank., 5 (1895), No.S, 
pp. 142,143). 

The smut of cereals, G.Lopriore (Landw.Jahrb.,28 (1895), No. (>, pp. 909-1008, 
pis. 2 ).— The authoi has given an extensive study of Cladosporium herbarium. Various 
opinions aro quoted as to the proper position of Dematium pullulans, the author 
thinking it an intermediate fruiting form of C. herbarium. 

Sugar-cane disease in Barbados (Kew Mi sc. Bui. No. 100 and 101,pp. 81-88). 

The sugar-cane disease and soil exhaustion (Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, 8 (1895), 
No. 0 , pp. 115-117).— The author thinks the disease may he induced, in part at least, 

‘ N. H. Sta. liul. 22 (E. S. R., 7, p. 140). 
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by the low vitality of plants duo to the exhaustion of certain elements from the 
soil. 

Some observations on the development of Colletotrichum in artificial cul¬ 
tures! G. F, Atkinson (Hot. Gaz., 20 (1895), No. 7, pp. 305-811, pi 1). —Describes cul¬ 
tures inado of the fungus of Lean antliracuose. 

Concerning the biological relationships between the fungi oauaing the 
heart and dry rot of beets, B. Frank (Ikv. dent. hoi. Ges., 13 (1893), No. 5, pp. 
192-199). 

On the specialization of parasitism in the grain rusts, J. Eriksson (Kgl. 
Landt . Akad. JIandl. Tidskr ., 34 (1895), pp. 3-40). 

Structure and affinities of Microsporum, 1\ Vuillkmin (Hul. Soc. My col. France, 
11 (1895), No. 8, pp. 94-103). 

Concerning the susceptibility of grains to rust, 5. Eriksson (Ztschr. FJlanzen - 
krank., 5 (1895 ), No. 3, pp. 150-158). 

Witches brooms on cherry trees, F. V. Knew art (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), 
No. 384, p. 109). —The author reports having found these growths on cultivated cher¬ 
ries growing on Long Island at 5 different stations. 

Plant diseases during 1893, E. Rostkitp (Tidsskr. Landhr. Ftanieavl , / (1895), 
pp. 131-100). — A report on the appearance of plant diseases in Denmark during the 
year. 

Mycological notes, 0. Rostrit ( Hot. Tidskr.. 19 < 1895). No. 3,pp. 201-214, figs. 3). — 
Critical notes and descriptions of various species of fungi, some of which are new. 
A French r^suuuS follows the original article. 

The destruction of beet nematodes (Her. Went., ser. 4 , 4 ( 1895), No. 1, p. 27).— 
It is stated that M. Villot has found that watering plants with the ammoniacal 
liquor from gas works not only kills the nematodes, hut is bonefirial to the plants. 

Destruction of microorganisms by formol, F. .Jean (hid. Lait.,20 {1895), No. 27, 
pp. 209, 210). 

Experiments in the treatment of chlorosis, J. M. Guillon (Frog. Agr. et Fit., 12 
(1895), No. 25, pp. 053-055).— A preliminary report is given on the use of sulphate 
of iron, sulphuric acid, citrate, oxid, malate, and tannate of iron for chlorosis. 
L. Degrully obser\es on the above that sulphate and citrate of iron gave good 
results, the other salts being of little importance as applied. The sulphuric acid 
gave very unsatisfactory results. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the poisonous action of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture and its effect upon Spirogyra longata and the uredospores of Puccinia 
ooronata, l\ Rtmm ( Her. dent. hot. Gen., 15 (1895), No. 5, pp. 189-192). 

Inoculation experiments with rusts, E. Fischer (Hot. Ccnthl., 02 ( 1895), No. 12, 
pp. 380.381). 

On the preventive treatment of grain against smuts (ZAsehr. Pjl amen krank., 5 
(1895), No. 3, pp. 187-190).— An account is given of treatment of grain with a prep¬ 
aration (‘ailed “ Ceres powder. 1 * 

The salts of copper and fungus diseases, L. Dkgki'ly.v (Frog. Agr. et Tit,, 12 
(1895), No. 27, pp. 0 , 7).—The author calls attention to the efficiency of copper salts 
in combating plant diseases. 

Injury to a rye field through gas escaping from a superphosphate factory, 

A. Rhode (Ztschr. FJfanzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 3, pp. 135 , ISO). 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Experiments with the muscardine disease of chinch bugs and 
with the trap and barrier methods for the destruction of that 
insect, S. A. Forhes (Illinois Sta. Bui. .18, pp. 25-86, pis. 8). 

Synopitw .—'Artificial cnlttiTOH of the white musoavchne disease (Sporotrlchum ylobu- 
liferum) were successfully prepared, and pioved as effective in destroyIn^cliincli 
bugs as natural growth from diseased bugs. In hold experiments with the 
fungus the bugs were often decidedly iheihod, but it was found that the dis- 
oase nn ould not spread on ^ igorous bugs in dty w cat her Tn some eases, although 
tlieiungus was abundant in the fields, enough of the bugs escaped to destroy the 
crops. Surrounding fields with paiallel furiows, in the inner of which coal tar 
was placed, was lound to be an otl< ctive means of checking the advance of the 
insects. 

This bulletin treats with elaborate detail of an extensive series of 
experiments with the white muscardine disease [JSlporot rich um f/lobv- 
liferum) of the chinch bug and with the I rap and barrier method for 
the destruction of that insect, including preparation of cultures of the 
fungus on artificial media by laboratory methods, contagion and infec¬ 
tion experiments with living chinch bugs in boxes, infection experi¬ 
ments with thing caterpillars and dead insects, lield experiments xvith 
the fungus both by the station and by farmers with and without super¬ 
vision by the station, and tests of \ aliens forms of barriers and traps. 

The cultural media employed in the laboratory were peptonized agar- 
agar and a batter of raw corn meal made up with beef broth or other 
nutrient fluid, such as x>otato water. The media were contained in the 
ordinary cotton plugged test tubes or else in ti quart glass fruit jars 
with a cot ton-plugged tin tube extending through the center of the 
metal top. The various media were all found well adapted to the pur¬ 
pose, growth from the spores being noticed on the second or third day, 
developing heads on the tiftli or sixth, and ripening them on the eighth 
or later. Acidulated media were found to produce a more luxuriant 
growth of the fungus than alkaline or neutral ones. The chinch bugs 
were found to be as readily and satisfactorily infected from the fungus 
grown on these artificial media as from that developed in infected 
bugs. 

In the laboratory infection experiments w r ith the bugs it was found 
necessary to have a layer of moist earth in the bottom of the infected 
boxes for the successful growth of the fungus. Both garden soil and 
sand were tried, and the former preferred. The growth of the fungus in 
infected boxes was frequently interfered with by the presence of dead 
or dying bugs, which were attacked by blow-fly larvie and numerous 
Anguillulida*, by which the grow th of the Sporotriclmm was frequently 
interrupted. Some of the boxes became infested with mites introduced 
on some of the corn used as food for the chinch bugs, and these mites 
fed upon the growing fungus, rapidly clearing it off when it appeared 
on the bugs. Caterpillars of Grapta interrogationis and Fieri# rapw 
were inoculated, both live and dead larvie being employed. It was 
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found that in most eases the caterpillars were attacked by the disease. 
In all such instances they turned a peculiar red color, and sometimes 
a slight mycelial growth of the fungus appeared externally. 

The station and farmers’ field experiments were attended with vary¬ 
ing success, being frequently interfered with by dry summer weather, 
though often the fungus spread rapidly among the bugs and checked 
them decidedly. In still other cases, although the fungus was found 
abundantly in the fields, enough of the bugs escaped to destroy the 
crops attacked. 

Barrier and trap experiments were made as follows: The, ground at 
the edge of the field to bfc protected was pulverized and a deep furrow 
was made by dragging a log endwise back and forth a number of times. 
Three or four of these furrows were made. In the bottom of the one 
nearest to the crop was put a line of coal tar. It was found that these 
successive furrows checked the advancing insects, and those which 
managed to pass the preceding furrows weie completely stopped by the 
coal tar. Tin cans sunk in the bottom of shallow post holes dug in the 
furrows were quickly filled by the bugs. 

The more important results of the experiments may bo briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

The white muscardine disease* will not spread among vigorous chinch 
bugs in the field in dry weather, Irequently being completely arrested 
until the advent ot rains. It is most likely to affect tin* bugs*in low 
spots, where the soil is more moist from dense or fallen vegetation, and 
is most vigorous in a period of continuous rains. It is believed that 
under normal conditions it is generally present among chinch bugs and 
other insects in the State, and attacks the insects most readily when 
they are weakened from lengthy rains or other cause. It was found to 
rarely start upon dead chinch bugs, although on dead caterpillars it 
was found to grow as well as on the live larva*, possibly due to thoir 
soft bodies. The bugs frequently proved very resistant to infection by 
the fungus, even when confined for several days or weeks in contagion 
boxes well stocked with the spores. 

In all 01 experiments were made. The illustrations show plats of the 
farms on which the field experiments were carried out, with figures 
illustrating tin* growth of the fungus and a map of the State indica¬ 
ting the number of townships in eacli county to which the fungus was 
sent, over 2,000 persons having been supplied, on request, with infected 
bugs. 

The cigar-case bearer in western New York, M. V. Slinger- 
LANt) {New York Cornell Sta. Bui 93 , pp. 213-230, Jigs. 11 ).—This bulle¬ 
tin treats of investigations in regard to the life history, habits, ravages, 
and treatment of Coleophora JletehvreUa , the insect and its method of 
forming its case being described and figured. It is stated that the 
cigar-case bearer was one of the most serious pests of fruit trees during 
1894, chiefly attacking the foliage of apple, i>ear, and plum trees. The 
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history and distribution of the insect is treated of. It first attracted 
attention as an insect injurious to fruits in 1888 in northern New York* 
where it was found boring holes in the youug years. At present it is 
apparently limited in distribution to New York and Canada, being 
especially abundant in western New York and Ontario. 

The adult moth is a small, delicate, steel-gray insect with heavily 
fringed wings about one-third of an inch across. The eggs are laid 
the last of June or the first of July on the young branches of the 
trees or among the hair on the undersides of young unfolding leaves. 
The caterpillars hateh in about 2 weeks and burrow through the skin 
of the leaf into the space between the two surfaces, w here they mineiu 
the soft inner tissues for 2 or 3 w eeks. At the end of this time they 
leave their tunnels and construct their curious cases by joining together 
by webs at the sides two oval pieces cut from opposite sides of the 
leaves. They then cut a circulai hole in the skin of the leaf, through 
which they feed on the soft tissue beneath, extending their bodies 
jiartly out of the eases. About the middle of September, when they are 
about half grown, they attach their cases to the twigs, and in this situ¬ 
ation hibernate until the middle of April, when they rouse to aetivity 
and begin to feed upon the opening buds, at this time the eases being 
quite conspicuous, as they project from the surface. As the caterpillars 
increase in size they enlarge their cases by adding bits of fuzzy skin at 
the anterior end, and about the middle of May they vacate the winter 
case for the new and larger one made in a similar manner from two 
bits of thin leaf skm. The process of constructing this case was in 
one instance observed and is described and illustrated. The caterpil¬ 
lars become full grown, about oiie-lifth inch in length, from June 1 to 
20, when they securely fasten the eases to the leaves with silk and 
pupate, emerging as adults in about 10 days. 

Although the cigar-case bearer attacks both expanding buds and 
young forming fruit, the chief injury inflicted is later on the foliage, 
which in some cases is almost entirely skeletonized by the caterpillars. 

As treatment it is recommended to spray w r ith Paris green in the 
spring as soon as the eases are seen oil the opening buds, with second 
and third applications at intervals of from 4 to 7 days. Spraying with 
kerosene emulsion is also believed to be advantageous, the success 
depending in any case upon the thoroughness of the application. 

A new greenhouse pest, 0. P. Lotjnsiutry ( Massachusetts Agl 
College Rpt . 7<s’'Vf, pp. pis. I ),—This paper consists of notes 

on the black-marked or white-tailed mealy bug ( Orthezia insignia), its 
appearance, history, distribution, food plants, injuries, and remedies. 
Detailed technical descriptions of this species in its various stages 
are given, as well as bibliography, synopsis, and descriptions of the 
other species of the genus. 0 . nuvnanensis , 0 . cataphracta, (). occiden¬ 
talism 0 . floceosa , 0 . praionga , 0 . urtiew , and 0 annee . It is stated 
that Orthezia insignia is a native of tropical America and was first 
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noticed at the station greenhouses in 1892, although it had been in the 
State some years previously. As food plants it attacks a large number 
of greenhouse plants belonging to several families, although it is more 
abundant and injurious on Coleus, especially the variety Coleus verschaf - 
feltii. It is destructive to the cuttings in the greenhouse during the 
winter, and on young plants that are set out in spring rapidly increases 
to such numbers as to kill the plants before frost. 

The adult female is about the size of a pin head, dragging behind it 
a white waxy sac containing the eggs. The males are smaller and 
winged, but are few in number. The favorite point of attack is on the 
stems and undersides of the leaves. On account of the difficulty of 
destroying Ortliezia with insecticides without further injuring the plant? 
the preventive measure of employing cuttings from uninfested plants 
only is suggested, supplemented by frequent syringing with as strong 
a spray of water as the plants will endure. Of the insecticides, fir tree 
oil and kerosene emulsion have proved to be the most effective. 

Notes on some leaf miners, W. K. Hkitton (Connecticut State Sta 
Rpt. IS!) f, pp. l , pis. .7).—This consists of notes on some dipterous 
leaf miners injuring plants in the vicinity of the station, illustrated 
descriptions and life histories being given for the corn leaf miner (Odon- 
toeera dorsalis) and columbine leaf miner ( Phyiomyza aquilegia•). 

The habits of the corn leaf miner arc described for the first time. 
The eggs are laid immediately under the epidermis of the leaves about 
the first of July, and the larva* on hatching begin to make tunnels in 
the substance of the leaves, traveling toward the bases, and usually in 
a zigzag course. The path of the larva* is visible as a semitransparent 
mark of gradually increasing width. One of the largest tunnels was 
nearly straight and measured 194 in. long by i in. wide at the broadest 
portion. The tunnels are usually commenced at the tips of the leaves, 
and sometimes cadi leaf may contain several, either parallel or crossing 
each other. The insect passes the pupa stage within the tunnel, emerg¬ 
ing when adult by puncturing the side of the leaf. The corn in the 
station garden was attacked by the insect to only a slight degree, but 
that in the greenhouse was infested to a considerable extent. It is 
believed that remedial treatment is not feasible, and that dependence 
must be placed on liyineiiopterous parasites, of which two specimens 
belonging to a new species of Sphegigaster were bred from the pupie. 

The occurrence of the columbine leaf miner was the first record for 
the species in this country. It attacked the leaves of columbines to a 
considerable extent, making zigzag and winding tunnels in the paren¬ 
chymatous tissue. The pupa stage is passed outside the leaf, the larvie 
emerging from their mines and hanging themselves to the under sur¬ 
faces of the leaves, often several being attached to the same leaf. It 
is believed that there are several broods each season. Picking and 
destroying infested leaves is the only remedy given, and it is believed 
that the pest will prove a dangerous one to columbines if it has no 
parasites. No natural enemies have as yet been discovered. 
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San Jo&6 scale in Delaware, M. II. Beckwith (Delaware Sta. BuL 
25, pp . 8, figs. 4 ).—A bulletin of popular information concerning AspidC 
otuH per rnci os us, an infested tree being described and illustrated de¬ 
scription, life history, and treatment of the scale given. The scale has 
so far been found at .‘1 localities in the State affecting peach, pear, 
plum, and crab apple trees. The worst infested trees have been de¬ 
stroyed and the others sprayed with strong kerosene emulsion with 
satisfactory results, but as a number of oreliardists of the State have 
received trees from infested nurseries it is feared that the scale will 
make its appearance at other places. Spraying w ith whale oil soapsuds 
or strong kerosene emulsion is recommended, but fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas is believed to be the most effective remedy. 

Some iqj arious insects, W. (5. Sn imis (Connecticut State Sta . Rpt. 
1894, pp. 1)9-119, pi. 1 ).—Descriptive notes on the life history and 
ravages of the onion maggot (Anthomyia eeparum ), fir mite, apple louse 
(Aphis malt), cherry louse ( Mgzus cerani), eurculio, and peach bark 
beetle (Seolgtns rugulosus). 

The onion maggot has been doing varying amounts of damage at 
different points throughout the State, dotation of crops, destruction 
of infested plants, and applications of lime to the fields, or of kerosene 
and ashes to the row s of onions, are advised. 

The fir mites were found attacking branches of firs (Abies bahamea) 
in West Cornwall m June, causing the young leaves to cuil and become 
yellow. It is believed that very dry conditions are necessary for the 
attacks of this pest., and in eon sequence spraying the trees during dry 
weather with water or with tobacco decoction is suggested. 

The life history of the apple and cherry lice is given in some detail, 
and spraying with a mixture of p t \rethrmn and kerosene emulsion is 
recommended. 

The eurculio was more abundant than had heretofore been supposed, 
especially attacking peaches. Jarring the trees and in addition spray¬ 
ing them with a solution of Baris green and lime immediately after the 
petals have fallen are suggested as treatment. 

The peach bark beetle lias made its appearance in the State, though 
not as yet in abundance. It is recommended that it be held in eheek by 
applying a wash of Paris green, kerosene, or carbolic acid to the bark, 
and that all infested branches and trees be destroyed by burning. 

A preliminary list of the Hemiptera of Colorado, 0. P. Gil¬ 
lette and C. F. Baker (Colorado Sta. Bul.31,pp. 137, figs. 5(i ).—'This 
bullet in consists of an annotated list of Hemiptera, giving localities and 
food plants. It comprises 261 genera and 517 species, an addition of 
340 species to the number previously reported from the State. Five 
genera, Diaphuidia, Oallodeinas, Neoborops, Agrainmodes, and Neocoe- 
lidia, and 111 species are described as new. 

A new kerosene attachment for knapsack sprayers, II. E- 

Weed (Mississippi Sta. But. 39, pp. 53-5H, fig. 7).—This bulletin gives 
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an illustrated description of an apparatus designed to be attached to 
knapsack spraying pumps for the purpose of mechanically mixing kero¬ 
sene with water at the instant of applying it. The apparatus as here 
described is regarded as an improvement over the similar contrivance 
mentioned in Bulletin 30 of the station (E. S. li., 0, p. 442). The proper 
proportions of kerosene ami water for use against various insects are 
given in an accompanying list. 

The natural history of aquatic insects, L. C. Miall (London : Macmillan Co., 
189$).— Keviowed in Mature , ZVft7, July 11, p. 212. 

Blue gum lice, T. It. Sim (Agl. Jour. Cape Colony, S {1895), No. 1.1 , pp. 33G-38S ).— 
With special reference to means of combating plant lice on forest trees. 

The golden washed carrot and turnip moth (Plusia aurifeia), S D. Bairstow 
(Agl. Jour. Cape Colony , 8 (1885), No. li, p. .15?, figs. 8). 

Concerning the insect pests of Pinus sylvestris and P. austriaca, K. Sajo 
( Ztsohr. Pftanzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. S, pp. 119-131). 

Insect enemies of the vine (Abs. in Iler. Sclent., ser. i, 4 (1S95), No. 1, p. 25). 

The senses of insects, (\ V. Riley (Nature, 52 (1895), No. 1339, pp. 209-212, 
figs. $).— Reprinted from Insect Life, vot. 7, Xo.l. 

The pimento and its insect foes (Bui. Hot. Dept. Jamaica, 2 {1895), No. G, pp. 
121-123). 

Insect and fungus enemies of the vine, H. Jolicoei k ( Description ties raragenrs 
de la rigne insectcs et champignons parasites. Paris: (). Dion, 189 7, pp. MG, pis. 10; 
ahs. in ZJsclir. Pflanzcnhrank., 5 (1895), No. J. p. 177). 

Investigations on Charaeas graminis and otliei injurious insects, E. Butter 
( Landtbruk. meddel., 1894, No. 7; abs. m Ztschr. Ptlanzenhrank., 5 (1895), No. 8, pp. 
178,179). 

Report on economic entomology for Ireland during the year 1894, (l. H. 

Carpenter {Hog. Dublin Soc. Council ltpl., 18'C, pp. 93-1 OS. Jigs. 18 ).—Illustrated 
descriptive notes on insects more prominently injurious m Ireland during tlio year, 
notes being given on the currant louse (Hhopalosiplium ribis), magpie niotli ( tbraras 
gro8nulariatn), woolly aplus (Schizoneura lauigera), codling moth (Ca\pocapsa porno- 
nella), pear gall mite (Phytopins pyri), h:i> or cheese mite ( Vyrogtyphus longior), hot 
fly ((rastroirfiilis egui), Hylastis altr, 11. opacus , lor Iris donelana, death tick (Anobium 
domeslieum), and chocolate tip moth (Pygivra pigra). 

Flowers and insects in Great Britain, I, J. C. Wilms and I. U. Btrklll (Ann. 
Hot., 9 (1895), No. Ji, pp. 227-275, pi. 1). 

When and what to spray, L. U. Tafi ( Michigan *la. Special Bui., Mar., 1895, 
pp* 9 ).—This is a spray calendar gi\ ing popular directions for spraying the most 
important orchard and small fruits and \egetables for injurious insects and fungus 
diseases. Formulas and directions for preparing and applying Bordeaux mixture, 
copper sulphate, ammoniacal copper carbonate, potassium sulphid, Paris green, 
hellebore, p ( \rethrmn, and kerosene emulsion arc given. 

Predaceous and parasitic enemies of aphides, 11 C. A. Vinks (Jnlernat. Jour. 
Mier. and Nat. Sri., 5 (1895), No. 17, pp. 154-258, pis. 2). 

FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

The proteids of barley, T. B. Osborne (Connecticut State Sta. 
Rpt. 1894, pp. 1 (>5-191; and Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 (1895), No. ?,pp. 
539-567). —It was found by preliminary examinations that barley meal 
‘contained proteid matters soluble in water, in sodium chlorid solutions, 
and in alcohol, and that after complete extraction with these reagents 
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a considerable quantity of proteid remained, part of which could be 
extracted by dilute potash solutions, but most of which was insoluble 
in any reagent hitherto applied. Some 36 preparations were made and 
studied, and the details of this work are given in the report. The fol¬ 
lowing are the author’s conclusions: 

“The barley kernel contains: 

“(1) Lencosin coagulating at 52' , which is the same as tho albumin found in the 
wheat and rye kernels. Its composition, as shown by the average of six analyses, is: 

Per rent 


Carbon. 52. 81 

Hydrogen. 6.78 

Nitrogen. Id. (12 

Sulphur. 1. ‘17 

Oxvgen. 22. 32 


100.00 

“This substance forms about 0.3 per cent, of the seed. 

“ (2) A small quantity of proteose, the reactions and composition of which could 
not be detinitcly ascertained. 

“(3) Edestin, a globulin which is the same as that found in the wheat and rye 
kernels and in a largo number of other seeds. Its composition is approximately 
shown b> the figures given below. Owing to the small amount of this body and the 
difficulty in preparing it, no perfectly pure preparations were obtained: 

Per < ent 


Carbon. 50. 88 

Hydrogen. 0.65 

Nitrogen. 18.10 

Wnlpliur ( . 24.37 

Oxjgcn ) . .1— 


100. 00 

“This is the proteid commonly known as vegetable vitellin. Jt is precipitated 
from saline solutions by dilution and b$ dial s sis, is not coagulated by heating below 
90°, and above that temperature only partially. It is not precipitatedb\ saturating 
its solutions with sodium chlorid, but is thrown down from saline solutions by 
adding acid. 

“(4) Hordein, a proteid insoluble in saline solutions, very slightly soluble in pure 
water, and extremely soluble in alcohol of about 75 percent. This is the barley pro¬ 
teid described by Rittliausen as mueedin. Tt has almost exactly the same physical 
and chemical properties as gliadin obtained from wheat and rye kernels, but a differ¬ 
ent composition: 

IVr cent. 


Carbon. 51.29 

Hydrogen. 0. 80 

Nitrogen. 17.21 

Sulphur. 0.83 

Oxygen. 20.87 


100.00 

“About 4 per cent of the seed consists of this substance. 

“ (5) After extracting tho barley flour with salt solution and with alcohol the resi¬ 
due still contained 42 per cent of tho total nitrogen, corresponding to proteid matter 
equal to about 4.5 per cent of the Hour. It was not possible to extract more than a 
very small amount of this residual proteid with dilute potash water, as tho treatment 
for removal of the other prote ids rendered it insoluble, if it were not so already. 

“ (6) The barley flour contained 1.83 per cent of nitrogen, and if it is assumed that 
this all belonged to proteid matter with 17 per cent of nitrogen the flour would con¬ 
tain 10.75 per cent of proteids. Tho barley accordingly contained about 4,5 per cent 
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of iusoluble proteid, 4 per cent of liordoin soluble in dilute alcohol, 0.30 per cent 
albumin, and 1.95 per cent of globulin and proteo8e. ,,, 

Proteids of the rye kernel, T. B. Osborne (Connecticut State Sta. 
Mpt. 1894, pp. 147-Wi ).—From his investigations the author divides 
these into 4 groups: (1) Those soluble in water, (2) insoluble in water 
but soluble in saline solutions, (3) insoluble in water or saline solu¬ 
tions but soluble in nleohol, (4) insoluble in the above but soluble in 
dilute alkalies. The last was not prepared pure, as no means were 
found of purifying it from the gum, which dissolved freely in the alkali. 

Proteids soluble in water.— u The proteids soluble in water are best 
examined in extracts made in the first instance with 10 per cent sodium 
ehlorid solution from which subsequently the soluble salts have been 
removed by prolonged dialysis/’ 

The details of the making of 6 separate preparations from clean, 
fresh winter rye ground in the laboratory are described and the elemen¬ 
tary analysis of each given. The summary of these analyses follows: 

Summary of anahi'attoi coagulated ryf albumin ( leuumn ). 


('arbon... 
Hydrogen 
Nit logon 
Sulphur.. 
Oxygon .. 


1 

2 

*1 

i 

i 

5 

6 

An erage. 

j Per 1 1 

/ n rt 

Pit rt 

1 J'ei rt 

Pn rt 

Prt it 

Pet cent 

' 52 57 

5,1 20 

53 5*2 

52 80 

52 'U 

52. 77 

52 97 

0 hi 

b 74 

0 hS 

1 0 79 

0 81 

f> 79 

« 79 

■ 1 1C 22 

Hi. <m 

10 78 

K> 05 

K> t>5 

lb 08 

10 00 

*«« 

> i 

2 1 32 

22 8*2 

21 40 

( 1 M) 
l 22 2.) 

1 20 
22 50 

1 35 
22 23 

1 100 00 | 

KM). 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


The rye Hour contained 0.43 per cent of this leucosin. 

“So fur as tested this albumin agiecs in all respects with that obtained from 
wheat. 1 The variations in composition of these preparations are considerable, but 
perhaps not greater than might be expected. 

“The aqueous and saline extracts of the rse meal contain much gum and coloring 
matters, which render the isolation of pure proteids ver> difficult. It will be seen, 
however, that the preparations of wheat albumin and rye albumin have veiy nearly 
the same average composition and that both proteids show the same reactions and 
coagulate at the same temperature. They are unquestionably the same substance, 
for which I have adopted the name leucosin. 


Coagulated leucoxin. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen. 
Sulphur... 
Oxygen .. 


Wheat (.in 

Kye (aver¬ 

or age ot 5 

age of 6 

analN sea) 

analyses). 

Per eent 

Per eent. 

5.1 0*2 

62 07 

6 84 

6 79 

16.80 

16.66 

1 28 

1.35 

22.06 

22.23 

100.00 

100.00 


“The proteoses of the rye also show the same reactions as those of the wheat 
kernel, and so far as it is possible to determine they are identical ” 


1 Am. Chem. Jour., 15, p.408; and Conn. State Sta. Rpt. 1898, p, 179 (E. S. R., 5, p. 
1079). 
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Protein soluble in saline solutions .—Much difficulty was experienced 
in preparing the globulin in a pure state, owing to the large amount of 
gum extracted from the rye meal. One small preparation of 1.21 gin. 
liad the following composition (for comparison the average of 5 analyses 
of wheat globulin is given): 


('omposition of rye and wheat ytobuUn ((‘dentin). 


Uye 

globulin 

(iHlrstin). 


Wheat 

globulin 

(odcHtin). 


Carbon... 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Sulphur... 
Oxygen!... 


Per cent. 
51 10 
6 74 
18 19 


I J 23. 88 


Per Gent. 
51.03 
0. 85 
18.30 
0.60 
23.04 


100.00 100.00 


tl The 'writer lias no doubt. that this globulin is identical w itli the edestin found in 
the wheat kernel and other seeds, 1 hut owing to the difficulties encountered in pre¬ 
paring it from rye, further evidenee on this point was not obtained.” 

Protcid soluble in alcohol .—Thirteen preparations were made of the 
protcid soluble in alcohol but insoluble in water and saline, solutions. 
The average composition of these, together with the composition of 
gliadin from wheat, as found by the author and Voorhees, 1 ’ is given 
below: 

Composition of yliadin from win at and rye. 


J Wlifjil. 1 Jly»*. 


1 I Vi rent Per rent. 

Cur bon.j 52 72 52.75 

Hydrogen. <5 8(5 6 84 

Nitrogen . 17.66 17.72 

Sulplinr. Ill 1 21 

Oxygon. 1 21 62 21.48 


100 00 100.00 

“Tn all their properties wheat gliadin and rye gliadin resemble each other so 
exactly as to lease no doubt of their chemical identity. Hittlmiiseu, as already 
Hinted, failed to find gliadin in rye meal and described tin' protcid soluble in alcohol 
as mucedin, having a lower nitrogen and higher carbon content. This disagreement 
is doubtless due to impurities m Kilthaiisen’s preparations, which, as lie mentions, 
contained coloring matter that, could not. bo removed. This color was probably a 
result of extracting with hot alcohol, which Kitthausen appears to have used in 
all canes, cold alcohol having given him a small y ield of proteid. I had, however, 
no trouble m obtaining an abundant, yield of gliadin with cold alcohol of 70 per 
cent, and thereby have extracted far less coloring matter than with hot alcohol. 

“ (Juanlities of the different proteuU in the rye kerned. —Owing to the gum already 
mentioned the filtration and treatment of I he rye extracts was difficult and prolonged 
and the amounts of globulin, albumin, and proteose could not he determined sepa¬ 
rately, as in tho ease of wheat. The rye Hour contained 1.52 per cent, of nitrogen. 

1 Conn. State Sta. Kpt.., 1802, pp. 170, 2l(> (E. S. It., 5, p. 1070). 

,J A in. (Ihom. Jour., 15, p.480. 
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If we assume that the proteids of rye contain on the average 37.(5 per cent of nitro¬ 
gen, as was nearly the case with those of wheat, and that all the nitrogen exists in 
proteid form, this sample of Hour would contain 8.015 percent of proteid. Wo ha\e, 
therefore, 2.44 per cent of insoluble proteid and 6.19 per cent soluble in salt solution 
and alcohol. We have already shown that the alcohol-soluble ghadm amounted to 
4 per cent of the Hour and the leucosin to 0.43 per cent j there thus remains 1.76 per 
cent to bo divided between edestin and proteoses.” 

Ver cent. 


Insoluble in salt solution. 2.14 

Gliadin, soluble in alcohol. 1.00 

Leucosin, soluble in water. 0.13 

Edestin and proteose, soluble in salt solution. 1.76 


The action of formalin on food, T. Weigle and S. Merkel 
(Forsvh. Lebensmtl. Hyg. Chan . 2 (7*95), p. .97; abs. in Chan. YAg.,19 
(1S95), No. d2, Repert ., p. If 2). —Milk containing 1 part of formalin to 
5,000 will keep for 300 hours at the temperature of 25° (3. Milk con¬ 
taining 1 : 10,000 will keep for 50 hours at the same temperature. For¬ 
maldehyde alters the albuminoids of the milk so that they will not dis¬ 
solve in a mixture of sulphuric and acetic acids. Casein precipitates 
from milk containing formaldehyde in large voluminous Hakes instead 
of in a finely divided condition, as happens in normal milk. This sub¬ 
stance also interfcis materially villi the digestion of the albuminoids 
in milk. The latter separate from milk containing 1 : 500 of formalin 
in a solid lump, on the addition of the hydrochloric acid-pepsin solu¬ 
tion. Foi maldeliyde also exercises a marked preserving action on but¬ 
ter, since, m its presence, the acid content of the latter increases much 
more slowly than hi normal butter. Tin 4 substance promotes the amy- 
lolytic a< tion of diastase, but letards the alcoholic fermentation.—w. o. 
BIGELOW. 

Metabolism experiment with sheep with the aid of a Fetten- 
kofer respiration apparatus, F. Lehmann (handle, rfahrb ., 2/ (7<s’95), 
Sup. /, pp. 11/-J19 ).—In this experiment the 1 constituents, protein, 
fat, starch, and cellulose, were compared as to their effect on the pro¬ 
duction of fat and lean meat. Two sheep Mere fed a ration which was 
rather more than sufficient for maintenance. After the production of 
lean and fat on this ration had been determined, the constituents to be 
tested were added in separate periods, a period on the basal ration inter¬ 
vening between the test periods. Excluding the latter the feeding was 
as follows: 

Period 3 (husal ration), 400 gin mojulov bay, IKK) gin. ground bailo\, 120 gm. pea¬ 
nut cake, and 5 gm. Halt. 

Period 2 (starch), 400 gm. meadow bay, 150 gm. gionnd harle>, 100 gm. peanut 
cake, and 5 gm. salt. 

Period 15 (cellulose), 400 gm. meadow lu>, 1518 gm. ground barley, 125 gin. peanut 
cake, 120 gm. crude fiber, and 5 gm. salt. 

Period 4 (protein), 100 gm. meadow bay, 1500 gm ground bailey, 120 gm. peanut 
eake, and 100 gm. wheat gluten. 

Period 5 (fat), 400 gm. meadow hay, 300 gm. ground barley, 120 gm. peanut eake, 
40 gm. fat, and 5 gm. salt. 
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The variation in the nutrients supplied in the different rations is 
shown by the following: 

Nutrients in rations fed to sheep in different periods . 


Period J (basnl). 

Period 2 (star* h)... 

Period J (cellulose) 

Period 4 (protein).. 

Penod 5 (fat). 

Tn this short account no data arc given for the respiration experi¬ 
ment, but the following deductions are made by the author, and the 
details are promised later: 

“(1) The basal lation caused a very slight production of lean meat and a consid¬ 
erable production of fat. 

11 (2) The addition of starch (period 2) and cellulose (period 3) resulted, in the ease 
of both, in a considerable increase m lean. From these results and those of former 
experiments it follows that there is no dilleienee between these 2 ingredients in 
their effect on the production of lean. Tn the pioduction of fat, however, the 
cellulose was considerably mfeiior to the staich. 

“(3) The addition of protein ga\e the largest increase in lean. 

“(1) The addition of fat ga\e only an increase in tin* fat pioduction; it was with¬ 
out effect on the production of lean.” 

Experiments in cattle feeding, II. T. French (Oregon Sta. Bui. 
37, }>p. 78-81, pi. 1). — A brief record of the feeding of 4 steers and a 
spayed heifer for about 3k months. The cattle were wild when iirst 
bought, but were gradually accustomed to stall feeding. They were 
fed either coarsely ground wheat with clover hay and silage, or a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of wheat, oats, and bran with clover hay, vetch hay, 
and corn silage. 

At local prices there was a small profit from the feeding, not counting 
the labor. 

“Thu beef w'as nicely marbled and of excellent color. . . . 

“With a reasonable price for stall-fed beef, the results indicate that there may be 
as good returns i call zed here as in localities when* com is used as a principal grain 
food.” 

On the effect of feeding fat to cows, IT. 11. Wmn (New Yorlc 
Cornell Sta. Bui. 92, pp. 197-207). 

Synopsis .—Five cows of different ages kept at pasture were fed a ration of equal 
parts of wheat bran and cotton seed meal, with the addition of cornstalks, 
silago, or ha> when the pasture began to fail. For 10 weoks they were given 
tallow in addition, beginning at the rate of 4 oz. per animal daily, and gradually 
increasing the amount 4 o/. at a time until each cow was eating 2 lbs. daily. 
Similar experiments were carried out with five 2-year-old heifers which had 
recently calved. Theie was no appreciable effect in either oase on either the 
health and live weight of the animals or y ield and composition of the milk. 


Protein ^ 

1 

Fat 

j Crude 
fiber. 

(Nitrogen- 

free 

1 extract. 

0 tarn s 

Grams. 1 

Grams. 

! 

Grams. 

<»6 » 

15 2 . 

84.7 1 

287.7 

as 2 

15 1 

89.8 1 

809.0 

100 2 

10 7 

150 8 

320.3 

178 5 

10 0 

88 5 

312.7 

103 0 

49 7 

80 2 1 

1 295.0 
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The results are cited of an experiment made by II. van J)reser,J 
which was believed to show that the yield of fat was increased by the 
addition of tallow to the ration. 

To test this question T> cows of different ages and in different stages 
of the milking period were selected from the University herd. The 
cows were iu pasture and received a grain ration of 8 lbs. per day of a 
mixture of equal parts of wheat bran and cotton seed meal, beginning 
September 21 tallow was added to this ration at the rate of 1 oz. per 
day per head, and this was gradually increased 4 oz, at a time until 
all of the eows were eating 2 lbs. each per day; this occurred from 
the fourth to the fifth week. The tallow was continued until the end 
of the tenth week, when it was dropped, and the experiment closed 
2 weeks later. 

As the pastures began to fail the cows were given dry cornstalks and, 
later, corn silage with a mixture of clover and timothy hay. The milk 
was tested at frequent intervals with the Babcock test. The results 
of these determinations are given for each cow. 

“Noxisible eflecl was noticeable in the health of the rows at any time during 
the experiment from the effect of feeding tallow, and weights made November l 
and December a allowed that tin* cow s had practically ucithei gained nor lost in 
weight . . . In geneial there was no etleet in either the yield of milk or percent¬ 
age of fat that could hetiaeed to the feeding of the tallow. During the that 2 or 3 
weeks the peieentage of fat lose slighlh with aeveialof the animals, hut toward the 
elose of the expel iment the pen entage of tat fell slightly with some of the animals. 
Them was a idistant downward tendency in tlio yield of milk with all the animals, 
due undoubtedly to the advancing season and the change from pastuie to winter 
feed.” 

Another trial was made with live 2-year-ohl heifers which had 
recently calved. These were led from October 19 to January IS iu 
much the same way as the first lot, the tallow being gradually increased 
up to 2 lbs. The yield of milk and the percentage of fat in it are tab¬ 
ulated by w eeks. 

“No diiliculty was found in getting the animals to oat tho tallow'. Tlio health of 
all of the animals lemained good, and no apptcciahlc change in live weight took 
place. . . . 

“There was no very marked change in the percentage of tat and y ield of milk in 
tho period when the eows were on a full feed of tallow . While there are slight \ari- 
ations in the peieentage of fat, they rarely' teach 0.5 per cent, and, wliat is of moio 
significance, they are not uniform. Some of the cows gave richer milk and some 
poorer on a full feed of tallow than they did before or after.” 

Contributions to the rational feeding of cows, O. TIagemann 
(Landw, Jahrb21 (/<9.95), Xo. 1 and 2, pp. 2&7-5W, pin. -).—This is the 
first of a series of investigations planned by the author on the use made 
of the food nutrients fed to the cow in the production of milk, desk, and 
foetus. He or it icises the ordinary feeding experiments made with cows, 

1 Hoard’s Dairyman, 25 (1894), No. 18, p. 288. 
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in that the majority of the large number on record are so made that 
the only deduction to be drawn is a relation between a certain ration 
and the milk yield. He believes that to get results which are of general 
interest and applicable in solving problems in the nutrition of the cow, 
the metabolism of the food should bo studied. Although this involves 
much labor, he believes that in a relatively short time, at most3 weeks 
(14 days preliminary feeding and 6 to 8 days actual metabolism experi¬ 
ments), accurate data can be obtained as to the actual exchange in the 
body. The nitrogen balance he arrives at from analyses of the feeding 
stuffs, milk, dung, and urine. While respiration experiments are neces¬ 
sary for determination of the exact balance between income and outgo, 
he believes that the figures worked out by Kuhn make it possible in 
the case of ordinary rations to calculate the fate of the carbon approxi¬ 
mately when the nitrogen balance is known. 

The experiment reported was with 2 cows, one in the third and the 
other in the fourth month of gestation. Doth received a basal ration 
of 50 kg, roots, 0 kg. straw, and 12 kg. hay per 1,000 kg. live weight. 
To this 1.28 kg. of tine digestible albuminoids per 1,000 kg. live weight 
was added, in the form of r\e in one case and of peanut cake in the 
other. The cow fed rye weighed 502 kg. and the one fed peanut cake 
479 kg. The excreta were eolleefed by means of a special harness 
devised by the author, which is illustrated and described. The milk 
from each milking was weighed and sampled for anal.v sis, and composite 
samples of the feeding stuffs were taken for analysis. 

The cow on rye was off feed for a day or two, but the author inclines 
to the belief that the metabolic results were not rendered unreliable. 
The nitrogen and pure ash balance per day is calculated for the 2 cows 
as follows: 

Xitrof/cu and pun• uah balance. 


Kitiojifii. J J'mv null. 


PigpRtod from food. 

Iligeatod from drinking water. 

Total.. 

Given off m urine. 

(Hven off m milk. 

Balance stored m body. 


Cow mi 


Cow on 


rvo i l><‘ty»ut 

^ * I cake 


Cow oil 
r> e. 


Cow on 
jieannt 
cake. 


ram*. 
150.0 ! 

Grams. 

180.0 j 

(tram*. I 
431 ! 
16 

; 

! Grama. 

| 338 

17 



150 0 

180.9 

447 

350 

* SO. 7 

iinrr 

300 

* 200 

48.1 

36.0 

71 

59 

71 2 

41.5 

1 

70 

1 


The author notes that it is peculiar that in the case of the cow on 
peanut cake only 1 gm. of mineral matter should have been stored in 
the body for 41.5 gm. of nitrogen; in the form of lean meat this amount 
of nitrogen would call for 12.5 gm. of ash. 

The manner in which the carbon was utilized is calculated with the 
aid of data furnished by Kiihn and others. Without going into the 
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details of this calculation, the results for the cow fed rye, which are 
regarded as provisional, are cited below: 


Utilisation of nutrients in the body (average per day). 



Allmmi 

noids 

Fat. 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract. 

Digested fi o»n iood... 

drams 

drums 

drams 

9 IS 

226 

6 233 

Deduct nmiuteiiamn ml ion. 

.ITil 


3 313 

Deduct 17 per < out lot labor of digestion ... . 

100 


463 

Deduct 0 7 per i cut ot nitrogen lice oxti.ict (lost in lcniicnt.itiou» .. 



196 

IJulaiu o. 

•487 

226 

2,261 


According to the above there was decomposed in the body 988—487= 
541 gm. of albuminoids, but the nitrogen recovered in the urine was 
only equivalent to 80.7 x 0.25~192 gm. of albuminoids. It appears, 
therefore, that 250 gm. less of albuminoids was used up than was 
allowed lor in the above calculation, and the authoi suggests that this 
may have been saved by the use of an equal amount of carbohydrates 
for maintenance in its place. Making the correction on this basis gives 
as available for production 7 U> gm. albuminoids, 22b gm. fat, and 2,002 
gm. carbohydrates. The milk produced eontamed 801 gm. albuminoids, 
310 gm. of fat, and 1ST gm. of carbohydrates. This left sufficient car¬ 
bohydrates for the production of 522 gm. of fat per day, and 445 gm 
of albuminoids for meat production; deducting 30 gin. from the latter 
for skin, horn, etc., there remains 410 gm., equivalent to 1,080 gm. of 
lean meat, lienee, the cow produced on the ration, per day: 

b.55 kg. milk with .‘HO gin tat, 
l.tW kg. loan meat litctiiMl, 

0.522 kg. fat. 

Calculating on the same basis the utilization of the nutrients by the 
cow fed peanut cake, tlie daily production is as follows: 

8.12 kg. milk with 254 gm. fat, 

1.10 kg. loan moat (iu»tus). 

The last cow lost 0.222 kg. of fat per day. The financial results show 
that at the local price for rye, about 73 cts. per bushel, the limit had 
been reached at which rye could be more profitably fed than sold. 

Early lamb raising, (1. 0. Watson (Netc York Cornell Sta . Bui. 88, 
pp. 105-126, Jigs. 2). 

Synopsis .—Experiments (luring 1891—’93 in feeding Shropshire and Dorset lambs 
(thoroughbreds and crosses with grade Merinos) for the early market are 
reported. The lambs in every case \\ ere fed with the ewes and given all they 
would eat. The Dorsots were the host feeders, bred earlier, fattened better, and 
were less affected by changes in weather than tho Shropshircs. Thoro was prac¬ 
tically no difference in shrinkage on slaughtering. Silago was compared with 
mangel-wurzels on 8 grade Merino owes and 7 lambs during 11 weeks, and on 
16 ewes with 15 lambs during 10 weeks, with tho result that tho silage-fed lots 
consumed slightly more food and made a little less weekly gain than the root- 
fed lots. 
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Four experiments are reported in feeding Shropshire and Dorset 
lambs for the early market. 

The first experiment, 1891-92, included 4 thoroughbred Shropshire 
and 3 thoroughbred Dorset, lambs; the second, 1892-’93, included 7 
thoroughbred Shropslnres and 3 thoroughbred Dorsets; the third, 1893, 
included 11 crosses of thoroughbred Shropshire lambs with grade Merino 
owes and 7 crosses of thoroughbred Dorset lambs with grade Merino 
ewes; and the fourth mcluded 19 grade Shropshire# and 17 grade 
Dorsets. 

In all the tests both the ewes and the lambs were given all the food 
they would consume and the food was the same for both breeds of lambs. 
The kinds of food given are not. stated. A weekly record is given of 
the weight of the lambs from birth until sold, which occurred from the 
ninth to the twelfth week. Excepting the last experiment, the Dorsets 
were the largest at birth. A summary of the. average gains is given 
below: 

Average iveekly gain per lamb. 

Fust I Second | Thiid I Fourth 
pviiormionl. t KppuuuMit i*\p(*rnuent. c\peiuncut. 

- - i | 

]'minds I J'mimb Pounds Pound*. 

Slirojmhlri's . IUH | L* K7 2. <H> i d 20 

Dorsets. 5. .JO 4.47 IJ 04 . 3 9‘> 


“In all the tosts both the ewrs and tho lambs wore given nil the food they would 
consume; tho food given the 2 breeds was the same in quality but oftentimes differed 
considerably in quantity. The T>orset owes consumed moie food than the Shrop¬ 
shire's, and their appetite seemed less affected hy changes m the leather than was 
the case with the Shropshire^. From experiments in feeding these 2 broods for 
3 years it ^as noticed that tho Dorsets were the best feeders; not only did they 
stand forced feeding better, but were less affected b> unfavorable atmospheric 
changes. . . . 

“Other tilings being equal, owes that give the most milk breed earliest in the 
season. 

“Tho Dorset horn sheep have bred earlier and fattened better lambs than the Shrop- 
sliiros.” 

Corn silageJbr ewes .—Two small flocks, consisting of 8 grade Merino 
ewes each, were selected to compare the value of corn silage with 
mangel-wurzels for ewes giving milk. From each pen 7 lambs were 
raised, and the record is given of the gain of these lambs during the 
11 weeks. 

The ewes were fed all they would cat once a day of corn silage or 
mangel-wurzels, one lot on each, together with a grain mixture of 2 
parts of bran, 1 of corn meal, and 1 of cotton seed meal; hay was also 
fed twice a day. 

The average weekly gain of the lambs was 3.22 lbs. for the lot fed 
roots, and 3.13 lbs. for the lot fed silage. 
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The experiment was repeated, using 2 lots of 16 ewes each, from 
which 15 lambs were raised. Lot 1, receiving roots, coutaiued 7 grade 
Shropshires and 8 grade Dorsets, and lot 2, receiving silage, contained 
8 grade Shropshires and 7 grade 1 tersets. 

The record is given for lot 1 for 11 weeks, and for lot 2 for 10 weeks: 

“ They learned to like the silage as readily as they did the beets. . . . The flock 
given the silage consumed somewhat more of this food than was consumed of beets 
by the beet-fed flock. A little more grain was consumed by the sheep fed silage 
than by those fed beets. The difference, however, was hardly great enough to 
denote a greater appetite caused by the silage/' 

The average gain per week of the lot on roots was 3.44 and of the lot 
on silage 3.S5 lbs. 

In addition to the above experiments, the record is given of the 
weight of the lambs slaughtered by the station in 1893 and 1894, the 
loss in dressing, and the prices at which they were sold, together with 
general directions as to the slaughtering and marketing of lambs. 

“The Dorset iambs were slaughtered at a somewhat younger age than wore the 
Shropshires, and then weight dicssed was also a little greater than that of the Shiop 
shires. Practically there was no difference in the amount which these 2 hiecds lost 
ill weight by dressing/' 

Feeding pigs, IS. 0. Watson (Xvu? York Cornell St a. liul. S9, pp. 
129-1W, Jiffs. /). 

Synojm *.—Corn meal and gluten feed were computed with ground wheat on 24 pigs, 
from October 10, 1S!M, to February H), 1805, and corn meal was compared with 
corn meal and meat scrap on 12 pigs during the same period. The corn meal 
and gluten feed lot had a hotter appetite, consumed mote food, ga\ e gloat 01 - 
growth, and produced cheaper pork than the w heat-fed lot. 1'igs fed corn meal 
anti meat scrap ga\e a greater increase in live weight, and produced a eouiow hat 
larger proportion of lean meat than those fed corn meal. 

This gives the results of 2 experiments, 1 to compare wheat with 
corn, ami the other to compare a carbonaceous with a nitrogenous 
ration. Twenty four pigs were selected from a uniform lot of 30. 
Twelve of these were used in the first experiment, being divided into 2 
equal lots. Those in lot 1 averaged 01.L lbs. and those in lot 2 aver¬ 
aged 05.7 lbs. in weight. Lot 1 received ground w heat and lot 2 corn 
meal, and a gluten feed in the proportion of 100 lbs. of the former to 
20 lbs/of the latter. Both lots received skim milk in like quantity, 
the grain being mixed with it and fed as slop. 

The trial lasted from October 10,1894, to February 11, 1895. During 
this time each lot consumed 8,110 lbs. of skim milk, or about 10 lbs. 
per head daily; and in addition lot 1 consumed 3,473 lbs. of ground 
wheat, aud lot 2 consumed 2,820 lbs. of corn meal and 735 lbs. of gluteu 
feed. Lot 1 (wheat) made a total gain of 1,189 lbs., and lot 2 (corn) a 
total gain of 1,307 lbs. The weights secured at slaughtering are tabu¬ 
lated for each animal. Allowing 15 ets. per hundred pounds for the 
skim, milk, 60 ets. per bushel for wheat, and 10 ets. per hundred for 
4330l-No. 3-6 
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grinding, $23 per ton for corn meal, and $17.50 per ton for gluten feed, 
the average cost of food per pound of dressed weight was 4,9 cts. for 
lot 1 (wheat) and 4.56 cts. for lot 2 (corn and gluten feed). 

The other experiment was with 2 lots of 0 pigs each, and lasted from 
October 10,1894, to February 10, 1895, at which time the pigs were 
slaughtered. Lot 1 was fed corn meal and lot 2 two parts of corn meal 
and one part of meat scrap, to compare the growth of the‘animals and 
the relative amount of lean meat produced on carbonaceous and nitro¬ 
genous rations. At the beginning of the trial the pigs averaged about 
04 lbs. in weight. The lot on corn meal made a total gain of 620 lbs., 
and the lot on corn meal and meat scrap 1,037 lbs. 

“Lot 1 (corn meal) gained the most the lirst month of the experiment, and each 
succeeding mouth the increase in weight was Jess than for the mouth before. 
Although these pigs ate much Jess than lot 2, yet there “was no time when they did 
not present a thrifty appearance. While they did not make the giowth of the other 
lot, they did not at an> time appear stunted or unhealthy 

The live and dressed weights and the weights of the various organs 
at the time of slaughtering are tabulated, and cuts are given showing 
the dressed pigs and sections of the carcasses of the pigs in this and 
the preceding experiment. 

Lot 3 consumed 2,639 lbs. of corn meal, and lot 4,2,765 lbs. of corn 
meal and 1,382 lbs. of meat scrap. The cost of dressed pork per pound 
was 6.1 cts. from lot 1 (carbonaceous) and 6.86 cts. from lot 2 (nitroge¬ 
nous), valuing the moat scrap at $40 per ton, which is regarded as 
excessive. 

“While lot ‘1 (nitrogenous ration) show ed somewhat the largest proportion of lean 
meat, yet the difference was not maiked, showiug that in this case the vcr t \ diHer¬ 
on t rations, so far as the nitrogen was concerned, produced very nearly the same 
proportion of lean moat. . . . 

“[Considering tlio pigs m botJi experiments], Jot 2 (corn meal and gluten fed) 
made the largest growth, and was somewhat the fattest, although theie was not a 
marked difference between lot 1 and lot 2. 

“Lot 3 made the least growth, yet w as about as fat a-> the other lots, the greatest 
difference being in size. 

“Lot 4. while not any fatter than lot 3, made a much better growth; particularly 
was this noticeable in the length of the animals befoie slaughtering . ,f 

The author summarizes the result of the experiment as follows; 

“ Corn meal and gluten gave the greatest grow th and produced cheaper pork than 
ground wheat. 

“ Corn meal and meat scrap produced a somewhat larger proportion of loan moat 
than corn meal. 

“Tlio corn meal and gluten lot had a better appetite and consumed more food 
than the lot fed ground wheat. 

“ The corn meal lot consumed the least food and made the least growth. 

Danish experiments in pig feeding, 1891-’94, F. Funs (Kgl. Vet. 
Landt. Lab. Landukon. Forsbg., Copenhagen, J8V5, pp. 1!)9). — The pig 
feeding experiments made by the Dauish State Agricultural Experi- 
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ment Station from 1891 to 1894 include 36 series of trials conducted on 
9 different estates, with 893 pigs in all, separated into 175 lots. The 
plan of the experiments was similar to that of earlier experiments 
(E. 8. R., 5, p. 428). 

Barley , mangel'icurzels, and carrots compared .—Nine experiments with 
277 animals in 54 lots were conducted for the study of the relative 
value of barley, mangel-wurzels, and carrots. Two kinds of mangel- 
wurzels and 4 kinds of carrots were fed. Dairy refuse was fed to all 
lots. The roots were fed in such quantities that 0.84 lb. of dry matter 
in roots corresponded to 1 lb. of grain. The experiments lasted from 
80 to 130 days, the average being 102 days. The average weight of 
the pigs at the beginning of the experiments was about 66 lbs. and at 
the end 169.6 lbs. 

The average daily gains per head made by the lots on the different 
rations were as follows: Harley 0.986 lb., Eckendorf mangel-wurzels 
0.828 lb., Elvetham mangel-wurzels 0.838 lb., Vogeser and Champion 
carrots 0.875 lb., and Janies and (limit carrots 0.900 lb. The gains 
made on the roots in these experiments did not come up to those made 
in earlier experiments. The carrots proved to be of similar feeding 
value for pigs to mangel-wurzels when equal quantities of dry matter 
were fed in both eases. 

Turnips vs. trhey .—Two experiments with 30 pigs were made to study 
the relative value of turnips and whey. The experiments lasted 130 
and 110 days, iespecti\ely. Lot A was fed whey and Lot 1* half the 
amount of whey and a like amount of turnips. Both lots received 
equal amounts of barley in addition. The feed, live weight, and gain 
made by the dillerent lots were as shown below: 

lurmpH vh. whey for pUj s. 


Scrubs of 
Serit'N of 1 HIM 91 

A \ eragt)... 

Tlie gains inadu by the dillerent lots indicate that under the condi¬ 
tions given the whey had a higher feeding value, pound for pound, than 
the turnips. 

Barley vh. oil cake*. —Seven series of experiments were made with 205 
animals averaging 72.7 lbs. at the beginning, the average duration of 
the exiieriuients being 8!> days. Instead of the ratio previously tested 
of 1 part of barley to 1 of oil cake the ratio was 2:1 or 1:2. Iu each 
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series one lot was fed barley only for the sake of comparison. Butter¬ 
milk and skim milk or whey were fed in addition to the concentrated 
feeds. In (5 experiments the oil cake was sunflower-seed cake and in 1 
palm-nut meal. 

Average daily gain in weight of pigs on barley alone and with oil calces. 


Kind of oil cake used. 


Sunflower-seed cake with skim milk (4 Horiea) 

Sunflower seed cake \v itli win \ (2 hi tips) - 

Palm-nul meal with w he t > (1 «oi i«.h) . 

Average of 3 seiien with w1 k\\ . 

Averaee o( all 7 wenes . 


Average dully gain per heath 
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From these experiments, in connection with those previously made, 
it appears that the rations containing less than half of the concentrated 
feed in the form of oil cake have been nearly as effective as the rations 
without oil cakes and that larger quantities of oil cake produced poorer 
results, although the difference was greater when skim milk was fed 
than when whey was fed. This result was not changed materially 
when roots were added to the rations. Feeding experiments with oil 
cakes for milch cows conducted under similar conditions at the Copen¬ 
hagen experiment station have shown these feeds to be superior to 
grain in nutritive effect. 

Barley i\v. Indian corn .—Five senes of experiments with 115 pigs were 
made, the average duration of the experiments being 120 days and the 
average weight at the beginning of the experiments 10.2 lbs. The ex¬ 
periments were a continuation of those previously made at the station. 
Since the quality of the pork produced seemed to suffer when corn was 
fed throughout the fattening period, in the present experiments barley 
was substituted for the corn in the ease of Lots J>,(hand l) when the 
pigs had reached a live weight of about 120,140, and 100 lbs., resj>ec- 
tively; Lot A received barley and Lot H received corn throughout the 
experiment. Skim milk was fed in all cases. The average results 
obtained are given in the following table: 


Average daily gain of pigs on corn and barley. 

I‘<m ml 8. 


Lot A, barley throughout. 1. 10 

Lot if, corn, substituted by barley at 120 lbs. 1 i.00 

Lot C, com, substituted by barley at M0 lbs.1.14 

Lot I), corn, substituted by barley at 100 lbs. 1.10 

Lot E, corn throughout. 1,14 


The lots fed corn throughout the experiments made somewhat heav¬ 
ier gains than the barley-fed lots, with one exception, agreeing with the 


Average of four series. 
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results of the earlier experiments. The results at slaughtering -were 
as follows: 

Average results obtained at slaughtering. 



Average 1 
weight at 
alauglt 
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1H3 
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The earlier experiments indicated that Indian corn has a tendency 
to produce a poor quality of pork, and flic same tendency appears in 
the preceding results. Dividing the pigs into 4 classes according to 
quality, 92 per cent of those fed on bailey alone were placed in the 
first 2 classes, while only 02 per cent of those fed corn throughout came 
within these classes, and 14 per cent came in class 4 (poor carcasses 
sold at a discount). The figures given for softness of the pork, 1 being 
taken as perfect, show an increase with the length of time corn was fed. 

Danish rs. Russian harInf .—Considerable quantities of Russian barley 
are each year imported into Denmark and fed to cattle. Three series 
of experiments were conducted to compare the feeding value of Dan¬ 
ish and Russian barley, using SO pigs in all, averaging about 49 lbs. 
The average daily gain in live weight was 1.04 lbs. for the pigs on 
Danish barh\\ and 1.00 lbs. for those on Russian barley. 

The 2 kinds of barley proved very nearly equal in feeding value, 
and analysis showed no marked difference in composition. 

Food required per pound of (join .—Sixteen experiments with large 
hogs were conducted to study the relative value of dairy by products, 
grains, roots, oil cakes, etc. In the main these experiments, which 
included 35o animals in all, gave similar results to those obtained w r ith 
young animals in the earlier series of pig feeding experiments by this 
station. One pound of barley was found equivalent to 9 lbs. of centrif¬ 
ugal skim milk or to 12 lbs. of whey from centrifugal skim-milk cheese. 
The following table shows the amount of “calculated grain/' accord¬ 
ing to the value given above, required for the production of 1 lb. of 
growth at different periods: 


Pounds of food required for l lb. of gain at different stages of growth. 
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The figures given in the last line of the table are the averages of 7 
strictly comparable experiments. There is a steady increase in the 
amount of food required for 1 lb. of gain with the increasing age of 
the animals. This is apparent when either series of figures given in 
the table is considered. 

Food required per pound of increase in summer and in winter ,—The 
pig feeding experiments conducted by the station since 1887 have been 
summarized with a view to obtaining information concerning the 
amount of food required for a- pound of growth in summer and in win¬ 
ter, dividing the year roughly. The foods consumed have been reduced 
to their grain equivalents, all experiments having been included in the 
calculations where the feeds examined proved of very nearly equal 
feeding value. The average results of 100 winter and 00 summer 
experiments are given, each of which included from 23 to 30 animals, 
so that for each season (summer ami winter) the averages represent at 
least 2,500 pigs. Arranging the pigs in 3 groups according to the live 
weight, the following average results were obtained : 

Food required for 1 lb. of increase in u'iuhr and in summer. 
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The animals ate but slightly more* in winter than in summer, but it 
required 0.41 lb. more grain feed for I II). of gain in winter than in 
summer. According to American juices for feeding stnfi’s it would 
therefore cost not quite half a cent more* in winter than in summer to 
produce a pound of pork, provided those figures are directly applicable 
to our conditions. The conclusions win e not materially modified when 
only experiments were included which fell inside the 3 summer and the 
3 winter months. The average daily temperature, as was ascertained 
during a number of experiments, was as follows: 


Average lemperalurc during pig feeding experiments. 
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Light rs. heavy feeding .—Incidentally the effect of light and heavy 
feeding on the rate of growth in pigs was observed in a large number 
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of experiments. Tn a general way there is no marked difference 
between the amount of food required pot pound of gam on light and 
heavy feeding. Two aeries of experiments were made with 00 animals 
in 1804 with the prime obieet of studying this question. The first of 
these lasted 210 days and the second 120 da\s. The food consisted of 
barley, skim milk, buttermilk, and wliej The following results were 
obtained 

hale of qionih of piq* on hqht medium and Juan/ fading 
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The lesults indie ate a tendency towaid a lowei utilization of the food 
on the hca\iei biding The data obtained at slaughtenngat the eon 
elusion ot the precedingexp< 1 intents showed no appieeiable difteienee 
between the lots on light, imdium, and luaxj feeding in the shrinkage, 
tlui kness ot t it, oi softness of fhepoik. (tiadingtlu cauassesmto4 
classes, of tliosc on light iecding none fill in class t (poorest), while 
about tin same peioentag< fell m the fnsf 1 classes as m case of those 
on medium and hea\\ feeding. 

H(u you s / s s ok s fo) fath nnuj —The data obtained m the fattening of 
1,21b pigs ha\e been an uiged ucoidmg to sex, with the following 
lesults 
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The results show that thoie was piac tiealh no difference in the aver¬ 
age data obtained loi the 1 sexes AMmi the eanasses weie giaded 
14 pei cent ot the bairows and *>(> pei centoi the sows fell m the first 
class, and 77 j>ei cent ot the banows and s~>ot the sows in the first 
2 classes —■ k w. woi l. 

Feeding experiments with horses, AV BrTiNSTRow ( Landmandst - 
blade , 2^ pp 2 r >2) —Horse bread, piepaied fiom skim milk 

and oats, was conipaied with oats as a hoi sc* teed. Tw enty hoi ses of 
the ltO'\al Swedish Body Guard, sepaiated into 2 e\en lots, were fed 
as follows: Lot 1,11 lbs. oats, 0 <> lbs hay, 7.A lbs stiaw, about 1.3 lbs. 
ot the latter being cut and fed with gram; lot 2, first week, 1.1 lbs. of 
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horse bread, 7.7 lbs. of oats; second week, 3.3 lbs. of horse bread and 
S.5 lbs. of oats; third week, 4.4 lbs. of horse bread and 3.3 lbs. of oats. 

The author concludes that the horse bread fed in twice as large 
amount as the oats keeps the horses in about as good condition as oats 
alone. The bread is generally relished by horses, and does not appear 
to cause constipation, even if fed in large quantities for a number of 
days. It is less filling and weighs only half as much as a quantity 
of oats of similar nutritive value. Owing to its mechanical condition 
it is eaten up clean. 

The bread, which contained 5.7 per cent of water and. 16.3 per cent 
of crude protein, has been indorsed by good Swedish authorities as a 
nutritious and palatable concentrated horse food, fully capable of re¬ 
placing oats.—F. w. WOLL. 

A study of the kola nut, A. Chiastan ( Montpelier : 1893, pp. 39; abs. in Hot, 
Centbl. Beiheft, 5 (1895), No. 3, pp. 307-209). 

The proteids of wheat, M. O'Hkien (Ann. Hot., 9 (1895), No. 34, pp. 171-226). 

New contributions to the study of rape-seed cakes, F. II. Werenskiold 
( Tulsskr. noiske Landbr., 2(1893), pp. 143-181).—Thlavpi arrenst , :i common impurity of 
European rape seed, was found to contain a glneosid—potassium myronate—which is 
decomposed hy a ferment present in the seed into oil of garlic, the quantity of which 
in the total substance amounted to 0.88(5 per cent. * 

Rape-seed cakes and their adulterations, II. Gram ( Hot. Tidmkr., 19 (1894), 
pp. 110-til, figs. 24).—A monograph on the subject, describing in detail the micro¬ 
scopical technique and the anatomical characteristics of iape seed, and of the seed 
coats of other plants used for the adulteration of rape-seed cakes. 

The potato as a food for animals, A. Girari> (Bui. Mm. tgr. France, 14 (1895), 
No. 4, pp. 376-403).— In experiments with sheep and cattle a ration composed chiefly 
of potatoes afforded rapid gains in live weight, a huge percentage in dressed 
weight of the slaughtered animals, and ffesh of excellent quality. Cooked potatoes 
proved moro effective and more profitable than uncooked. 

On the presence of sulphocyanates in the digestive liquids, M. Meni kk ( Iter . 
dent. Chem. (las., 28 (1895), No. 10, pp. 1318-1310). 

On feeding of molasses, IT. Natiiorst (TUhnlr. Landtmiin, 16 (1897), pp. 245-248, 
285-290). 

Crossbred sheep, J. 11. Elwks and W. ,T. Malden (,Jonr. Bop. Apt. Sot. England, 
ser. 3, 6 (1895), No. 22, pp. 211-143). 

Dorset down sheep, J. C. Ckaio ( Breeder h’ (lax., 1S95 , July 10, pp. 20, 21, figs. 4).— 
This article deals with the results obtained in breeding a pure blood Dorset ram to 
grade Shropshire owes. 

On the influence of the food on the production of milk and butter, .1. Sriik- 

MEN (Tidtwkr. nonke Landbr., 2 (1895), pp. 1S7-°3G).—k review of the question of the 
origin of the fat in the milk and the relation between the food, the chemical com¬ 
position of the milk, and the character of the butter produced. 

Corn or wheat for hogs? ( Breeder* r’ (laz., 1895, July 31, p. 68).— Whole wheat 
and corn alone and mixed together were fed to hogs. To make 100 lbs, of gain 
required 488 lbs, of wheat, 458 lbs. of corn, and 425 lbs. of the mixed grain. The 
hogs were sold at $5.15 per ewt., and afforded a return of 70,5 cts. per bushel for 
w heat and 68.3 cts. for corn. 

Measurements of swine, JuNOHArs (Landbote, 16 (1895), No. 26, pp. 244 , 245),— 
A record of average measurements of numerous prize animals of several breeds and 
a statement regarding the advantages of making measurements. 
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Home raising in Denmark during 1894, J. Jensen ( TidssJcr. Landblcon , U (1895) t 
pp* 69-77), 

The oare of poultry ( Monthly Bui Bureau of American Iiepvbhce, 1895, June, pp, 
787-796) —A popular article on feeding and management. 

Animal husbandry in Denmark during 1894, A. ArpEL (Tidselcr. Landokon, 14 
(1896), pp, 78-97), 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Parturient apoplexy of cows, R. It. Dinwidme (Arkansas Sta, 
Bui 35 } pp. 138-143 ).—This disease usually occurs within 3 days after 
calving, and cows once attacked are liable to a recurrence at the next 
calving. The nature, symptoms, and preventive and remedial treat¬ 
ment are discussed. The author regards the cause of the disease as 
not positively known. In examining 3 cows which had died of this 
disease lie found bacteria in the contents of the uterus immediately 
after death. These bacteria proved moeuous when subsequently 
injected into small animals. The treatment recommended is based on 
the view that in the first stages of* the disease there is a hypcneinic 
condition of the brain, followed later by an (edema and consequent 
amende condition. Tincture of aconite, and if practicable a purga¬ 
tive, are given in the earlier stages, and a stimulant in the later stages. 
The head should be kept cool by applications of* ice or cold water. 

Verminous bronchitis, K. K. Dinwiddie (Arkansas Sta, Bui 33, 
pp, 130-138, Jiffs. 3 ).—Verminous or parasitic bronchitis, caused by the 
presence in the air tubes or lungs of small, round worms belonging to 
the genus Stiongylus, attacks cattle, sheep,and hogs. The life history 
of the worms is traced and the symptoms of the disease described. 
Wet pastures and those containing pools of stagnant water are the 
most favorable to the growth and dissemination of these parasites, 
which gain access to the air passages of grazing animals. 

Coughing is but one of the prominent symptoms of verminous bron¬ 
chitis. This trouble is most prevalent m a j ear with a wet summer 
preceded by a mild winter. 

When this disease occurs the sound and affected animals should be 
separated and both should be placed on dry, uninfected pastures free 
from pools of stagnant water. Special treatment is not considered 
advisable for sheep, except for high priced animals. It has been recom¬ 
mended to combat those parasites by driving sheep or young calves 
into a close shod and burning tar, rags, hair, leather, or sulphur as 
long as the operator can safely bear the operation. Calves are some¬ 
times treated by inserting a hypodermic syringe between the rings of 
the windpipe ami injecting into the inside a mixture of equal parts of 
turpentine and sweet oil, to which also carbolic acid in the proportion 
of 12 to 20 drops to a tablespoonful of the mixture is sometimes added. 
Two or more injections at intervals of several days are considered 
necessary, and the work needs to bo carefully and thoroughly done. 
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Cattle poisoning by nitrate of potash, N. S. Mayo (Kamos Sta. 
Bui. 49, pp. 3-11 ).—In one case 7 head of cattle in a herd of 12 died 
within a few hours after eating dried cornstalks grown on a rich soil 
formerly used as a hog lot. 

“A casual examination of tlie samples of cornstalks received revealed Ike pres¬ 
ence of large quantities of mliate of polusli (saltpeter), Itancath the leaf sheath 
which surrounds the stalk just above the joints the nitrate had crystallized in fine 
white crystals which resembled n white mold, hut was easily recognized by tasting. 
Around and in the ( nt ends ot the stalks w eio solid masses of almost pnro potassium 
nitrate. If a stalk was ( nt in two and tapped lightly upon a table the crystals of 
potassium nitrate would he jarred loose and tall as a fine powder upon the table. 
Upon splitting a cornstalk tin* (rjstals in the pith of the stalk could easily be seen 
with the unaided e>e. The biftei fooling taste, so charm tensile of potassium 
nitrate, could be obtained b\ plating « small bit ot the stalk in the mouth. On 
lighting a bit of stalk with a nnt<h it would deflagrate, burning rapidly like the 
fuse of a lirecraekei. A < hemic nl examination ot a quantity ot stalks ga\e 1K.K per 
cent of the dry weight of fin* stalk as nitrate of potash.” 

In another case 10 animals in a herd of 31 died soon after eating 
corn fodder, which on examination was found to contain such a very 
large quantity of nitrate of potash that this salt could he detected l>y 
taste or by burning. The field where this corn fodder was grown gave 
no indications of containing an excess of nitrate of potasli and had not 
been used as a barnyard. 

Reference is made to a ease occurring several years previously in 
which the loss was 40 head in a herd of 120. The corn fodder fed to 
this herd just previous to the occurrence of so many deaths contained 
a large amount of nitrate of potasli, as was shown by chemical exami¬ 
nation and by simple inspection of the stalks. It grew on a highly 
enriched soil. 

In all 3 cases the cornstalks to which the trouble was attributed had 
been cut in a very immature condition, and in all eases they were thor¬ 
oughly (Mired when fed. 

In order to determine the poisonous action of potassium nitrate sev¬ 
eral tests weie made. A heifer weighing about 300 lbs. was offered 200 
gra. of nitrate of potash mixed with her food, but could be induced to 
eat only about a third of that amount, and was not seriously affected 
by this dose. Another heifer of about the same weight was drenched 
with 300 gm. of nitrate of potash dissolved in water. Her death fol¬ 
lowed within 2! hours. 

A cow weighing about 1.200 lbs. was drenched with 500 gm. of nitrate 
of potasli. Her death also occurred within 24 hours. 

An adult white rabbit was drenched with 5 gm. of nitrate of potasli 
and death resulted within about an hour. 

The symptoms of poisoning by potassium nitrate are described and 
the results of port-mortem examinations detailed. When the presence 
of potassium nitrate in considerable quantity is suspected in cornstalks 
the stalks should be burned, and the presence of the poison may be 
detected by the characteristic “sizzing” or deflagration. 
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Mastitis—inflammation of the mammary gland, N, 8. Mato 
( Kansas Sta. Jiul. 40, pp. 13-18). —The causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of this disease, also known as garget, are treated. The following are 
given as causes of mastitis: Injuries to the gland, retention of milk, 
and the presence of Jlacillus tuberculosis and other germs. 

The milk from 2 cows suffering from chronic mastitis was examined 
microscopically and a streptococcus was found, of which the following 
is a description: 

41 The organism is a well-defined streptococcus about 1 u in diameter and forming 
long chains. drown upon Holid nutrient agar or gelatin, it forms a can ary-j allow 
growth with a raised center and even outline. In bouillon the organism forms a 
yellow growth at the bottom of the flask, indicating that it will glow either with 
or without air. Another organism obtained on the hist plate cultures, hut which 
later cultures made from the milk failed to show, and wInch was probably acci¬ 
dental, was a not well defined sticptococciih growing m shoit chains. The cocci 
themselves weio not perfect spheres, iui<l under some conditions would assume a 
decidedly o\al outline and show a bipolar stain. drown on solid nutrient media 
it formed a pinkish-gray giowth, which deepened into a dark red as the culture got 
older and the growth deeper. The coloring of both organisms depended somewhat 
oil the amount of coloring matter in the culture medium upon which they were 
growing. 

“ Broth cultures of hotli of these organisms w hen injected into the lactiferous ducts 
of a healthy cow produced mild lutlamnmtioii of the gland associated with the thick 
stringy milk, which contained the organisms or bacteria in large numbers.*’ 

The udder of one of the cows was injected with a 0.1 per cent solu¬ 
tion of corrosive sublimate and her recovery followed in a short time. 
Tn ordinary cases of mastitis the treatment recommended is the removal 
of the milk, careful dieting, rubbing the gland, and the local applica¬ 
tion of hot water, followed by a lotion of camphor and lard. 

Southern cattle fever, A. VY. llrmNd (Florida Sta. Bui. 2$, pp . 
85-88). —The outbreak which is described is attributed by the author 
to ehanging cattle from one farm to another located only a few miles 
distant and situated near Tallahassee. The farm from which the cal tie 
were removed was not infested with ticks and there no loss had 
occurred. However, after the cattle were transferred to the other 
farm many deaths occurred and young ticks were found on the diseased 
animals. 

Tuberculosis of cattle, It. It. Dinwiddie (Arleama* Sta. Bid. 35, 
pp. 117-154), —A general discussion of the conditions favoring the 
development of tuberculotsis and means of detecting the disease and 
preventing its spread. 

“ From a considerable experience in the inspection of cattle at the slaughterhouses 
in different parts of the State the writer is m a position to*State that the disease is 
practically unknown among the native Arkansas stock. . . . 

“Nevertheless, tuberculosis of cattle is not entirely unknown in Arkansas, several 
herds having been examined by request in which the disease w r as established by 
the use of tuberculin, an invaluable diagnostic agent w hich science has now placed 
at our disposal.’* 

The results of tuberculin tests made on 2 herds, one of which proved 
free from the disease and the other infected, are tabulated. 
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Liver fluke, A. W. Bitting (Florida Sta. Bui. 38, pp. 83-8 5, ph. 3, 
map I ).—A narrow strip of land from 15 to 30 miles in width along the 
coast was found to be permanently infected with the liver fluke (IHs- 
tomum hepaticum). In Florida this parasite is chiefly troublesome in 
young cattle. Medical treatment is regarded as unsatisfactory, and 
the author recommends that low pastures be avoided. 

Anthrax (Pennsylvania Bd. Ayr. lipt. IS94, pp.;121-127). —A general discussion of 
tbe disease and accounts of 2 outbreaks in the State. 

Contagious diseases of animals (ITashinylon State Bd. Health llpt. 1S94, pp. 14- 
28). —Tbe results of several inallein tests for glanders and an aceonnt of several 
outbreaks of cattle diseases are given. 

Glanders (Pennsylvania Bd. Ayr. llpt, 1894, pp. 102-104 ).—Brief general notes and 
refereneo to an outbreak in which inallein was used as a diagnostic agent. 

Glanders in horses and mules, K. R. Dinwidihe (Arkansas Sta. llul. S’), pp, 155- 
lf)S ),—A general discussion of the symptoms and treatment of this disease, and disin¬ 
fection of contaminated stables. 

Hog choleia and other swine diseases, R. R. Dinwiddik (Arkansas Sta. Bui. 8$, 
pp. 144-1 ft ). —This article discusses in a general way the means b\ which cholera is 
spread and the symptoms and treatment of the disease. The formula recommended 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department (Farmers’ Bui.21; K. S. R.,f>, 
p. (104) is quoted. 

Fluke or “slak” in the liver of sheep, also called liver lot and sheep rot, 

D. Hutchkon (At/1, dour. F ape Colony,8 (ISOS), So. 14, pp. SIO-SSl,fiys, 4 ).—A popular 
article. 

Lungworms of sheep (Strongylus filaria), D. ITnrnKON (Ayl. Jour, ('ape Colony, 
S (ISOS), No. 14, pp. 8S4,8'S ).—A popular article. -w 

Poisoning of calves by cotton-seed meal, I). (Iautier and C. F. Larsen (Land- 
month blade. JS (ISO'), pp. 118-180).— A record of a number of poisoning cases of calves 
directly traceable to cotton-seed meal eaten. The cause of tbe poisonous effect of 
cotton-seed meal when fed to calves, sheep, or swine was studied in 18HS by PUtr, 
no definite results being, bowevei, obtained. 

Preventive inoculation against anthrax and endocarditis, F. IIutyra ( Tidskr, 
Vet. Med. orb Husdjnrslj , H ( ISO'), pp.. 

Ringworm of calves, (». T. Brown (Jour. Boy. Ayl. Sot. Knyland, ser. 8, 0 {ISOS), 
No.22,pp.80S-8'Jt>,fiys.5).—' The nature, symptoms, and treatment of this disease are 
discussed. 

Tuberculosis at the State Hospital for InBanc, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 

F. H. Watson (Pennsylvania Bd. \qr. Bpt. /SOI, pp. 210-28 J, ph.S ).—The results of 
past-morian examinations of cattle are given. 

Tuberculosis in domestic animals and its prevention, F. A, Zi'rn (Hie Tuberku- 
lose dtr 11 an start and dtren l orbeuye. Leipsie: A. Pelix). 

Tuberculin tests at the branch experiment farms, W. Saunders (('anatla JCxptl. 
Farms Bpt. 1804, pp. SS-71 ).—A record of temperatures of cattle subjected to tbe 
tuberculin test. 

A suggestion about tuberculin, 0. N. Kiknkll ( Breeders’ (las., 1895, July 81, 
p. 09). 

Royal commission on tuberculosis (Abs. in Jour. Boy. Ayl. Soc. Knyland, ser. 8, G 
(ISOS), No. ?J, pp. 400-10 ')).—The abstract deals chiefly with the danger from consum¬ 
ing the products of tuberculous animals. 

Tuberculin as a diagnostic agent (Pennsylvania Bd. Ayr . llpt. 1891 , pp. 104- 
109 ).—Temperatures of animals receiving an injection of tuberculin and a general 
discussion of tuberculin. 

Lathyrism due to purple vetch ( Bev. Beirutser. 4,4 (ISOS), No. 8,p. 90 ).—A report 
is given on a case of animal poisoning through on ting Lathyrus ePmennm, 
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The leucocyte# and the active properties of serum of inoculated animals, 

J. Bordet (Jnn. Inst, Pasteur, 9 (1895), No. 6,pp, 463-510). 

Report of the veterinary surgeon, F. Bridcjk (Pennsylvania lid, Ayr. Ppt, 1894, 
pp. 167-173),— Reference is made to various diseases occurring in the State, and the 
results of a tuberculin test are tabulated. 

Law of Washington relative to contagious diseases of domestic animals 
(Washington State lid, Health lipt, 1894, pp. 40-43).— The text of the law approved 
March 20,1895. 


DAIRYING. 

Experiments in the ripening of cream by means of pure cul¬ 
tures, F. Funs and II. 1\ Lltnde (Kyi. Vet . Landt . Lab . Landohm. 
ForttiigCopenhagen , 1*95, pp, 47 ),—The report gives an historical sketch 
of the progress made in the methods of cream ripening, and describes 
experiments with lactic, ferments as compared with buttermilk from 
good creameries for the ripening of cream. The present extensive use 
of pure cultures in Danish creameries is illustrated by the following 
data: Seventy per cent of the butter exhibited at Danish dairy shows 
daring 1891(1,133 exhibits in all) was made from cream ripened by 
means of pure cultures, as was also 71 per cent of the tub butter shown 
at the butter exhibits of the state agricultural experiment station 
during part of 1894-’95 (300 samples in all). At the last dairy show 
(December, 1804) and the last butter exhibit (February, 1805) the 
percentages of pure culture butter were 84 and 83 per cent, respectively. 

Experiments were made with 4 brands of commercial lactic ferments. 
The butter made was always scored twice—when 3 to 1 days old, and 

14 days later. The scores for the pare culture butter were compared 
with those of butter made at the same time with the use of buttermilk 
from creameries, making a first-class product as a starter. A scale of 

15 points was used in the scoring of the butter. In the following table 
tbe scoring of butter made by the old process of ripening is designated 
by n, and the quality of the pure culture butter is compared with it, 
the scoring above or below n being indicated by the + or — sign: 
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The results given in the last line of the table were obtained with 
cultures prepared in fresh centrifugal skim inilk, new portions being 
inoculated for a mouth every other day, or thereabouts, according to 
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the directions given in each case. The experiments showed that the 
commercial lactic ferments produced butter as fine and of as good- 
keeping quality as first-class butter made with a buttermilk starter; 
and that a starter of lactic ferment may be safely applied for a consid¬ 
erable length of time, it of good quality when bought and kept free 
from contamination in the meantime. 

Examinations of the buttermilk and the butter produced were made 
in all cases to ascertain the influence of the lactic ferments on the yield 
of butter. The average results are shown below: 


Data Jor butter ripened utth diffeunt btarteis. 
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The use of limewater for the determination of the acidity of 
cream, E. Holm (Syrninys for soy. ^ Copenhagen , L pp. — Lime- 

water lias been applied during late years for titrations of cream and 
buttermilk in the chemical laboratory of the Danish State experiment 
station, and its use in private creameries is recommended by the 
author. One part of quicklime is slaked with 50 parts of water, and 
the mixture violently shaken in a bottle. The water will dissolve 
slightly larger quantities of lime at a lower temperature than at higher 
temperatures, but between 11 and O. the solubility changes only 
3 per cent, a difference too small to be important in creamery work. 
The solution of lime is very nearly one twentieth normal. In making 
new solutions it is recommended to start from the beginning, rather 
than add water to the precipitate in the old solution.—p. av. avoll. 

The Babcock test as a basis for payment in cream gathering 
creameries, A. L. Wiinton and A. W. Ogden {Connecticut State Sta. 
Rpt. J<s.9/, pp, 2U-21 /, pis. 2 , Jigs. .7),— This is a reprint from Bulletin 
119 of the station (E. 8. It., 0, p. 217), with some additions. Among the 
latter are an experiment showing the importance of thoroughly mixing 
cream before sampling, the records of 5 eieameries in the State paying 
for milk outlie basis of the fat test, and a comparison of the space sys¬ 
tem and the test system at 0 creameries. The monthly record of 5 
creameries paying for milk on the test system shows that— 

u While the average cmnposil ion of tlio cream of all the patrons does not show 
very great Gut tuations, from 10 9 to 19.8 pur cent of lat, the cream of certain patrons 
on certain days has contained as little as 9.5 per cent of butter Ait and of other 
patrons has contained 30 per cent. . . . 
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44 The pounds of cream required to make a pound of batter has varied between 
4.18 and 5.02 and has averaged 4.54 lbs. . . . 

“The number of pounds of buttor fat in the cream required to make a pound of 
finished butter varied between 0.807 and 0.877 pound and averaged 0.841 pound.” 

A study of butter made in Emilia, 1\ Spallanzani and A. Pizzi 

(Stae. JS'per. Agr . Jtal., 28 (1895), jVo. 4, pp. 257-274, dgm . 1 ).—Tabulated 
data give the iodin number and the specific gravity of 121 samples of 
butter made in Emilia between March 7, 1894, and March 7, 1895. 
From the results obtained the author concludes that a sample of butter 
which at 35° O. lias a refraction number greater than 48, or a specific 
gravity at 100° <J. less than 0.8G40, is adulterated. The author regards 
as adulterated a sample of which the iodin number is less than 20. If 
’in the period between May and Sept ember the iodin number ranges 
between 20 and 20, or in the other months between 20 and 23, the purity 
of the sample of butter made in Emilia may be suspected. 

Dairying in Denmark during 1894, B. Boggild ( Tidxskr. Landdkon ., 
11 (1895), pp. /As-2,74).—The annual report of the Danish State dairy 
counselor presents the usual retrospect of the past year, and contains 
much information of interest to the student of dairying. This being 
tike tenth annual report by the author, he reviews the great changes 
that have taken place in Danish agriculture during the past decade. 

From the tables given m tlie report we learn that Denmark exported 
125,902,932 lbs. of butter during 1893- ? 91, 122,525,033 lbs. of which 
went to England. The excess expoitation of butter amounted to 91 
million pounds, against 79 million during the preceding year. The 
average price received lbr the butter in 1894 was 81.9 oere (22.9 cts.) 
per pound, against 93.9 oere (25.4 cts.) in 1893. 

The export of bacon in 1894 amounted to 93.0 million pounds, against 
84.1 million pounds in 1893. (heat Britain imported 700,828 cwt. of 
bacon from Denmark in 1894, against 711,854 cwt. in 1893. —F. w. 
WOLL. 

Conditions influencing the number and size of the fat globules in milk, Pan- 

KOWSKI (Milch Ztg., 2i (1S95), Xo. Ji, p. 3S0). 

Shipment of milk in a frozen condition (/ geskr. Landm., 40 (IS95), pp. SI, S5 ).— 
The method described was devised and patented by a Swedish engineer, F. Cassc, 
and has been adopted with very salistactoiy results m shipping milk (and also 
cream) to London trom Gothenburg in large pine bands, weighing o\er2001bs. 
each and holding about 1,200 lbs. 

The dairy—the art of handling milk, making butter, and the principal French 
and foreign cheeses, A. F. Form an (La la i Uric. Art dc trailer dc /ait, do fabnquer 
h bear re et les principally frontages fi attain et Mrangirs. Paris: An dot, Lebroc et Civ, 
tithed.; abs . in Prog. Agr. et Pit., 11 (1S95 ), Xo. 17, pp. 10-11). 

Remarks on Kiilling's viscometric method of examining butter, M. Majns- 
fki,1> (Ztsvhr. Xahr . Vntcrsmh. mid Uyg9 (lS9ti),p . 135; abs. in Chvm. Ztg., 19 (ZS95), 
Xo 44, Pepert., p. 150). 

"The unreliability of the creamometer for the estimation of fat in pasteurized 
milk, P, Cazenkcve and K. Haddon (Jinl. Soc. (' hm . Paris, 3dscr., 13-14 (1S95), p. 
BOO; abs, in Chem. Ztg., 19(1805), Xo. 40, liepert., p. 100). —The authors have found 
after a series of careful experiments that the creamometer is absolutely useless in 
estimating fat in pasteurized milk,—j. r. btkekt. 
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Tile Babcock method of finding the amount of butter fiat in milk and cream, 

A. L. Winton and A. W. Ogdkn (Connectimt State Sta. Bpt. 1804, pp. $09-114, jig*. S).— 
This is reprinted from Bulletin 117 of the station (E. S. K,, 5, p. B89), with minor 
additions. 

A cooperative dairy in Belgium, C. F, Loi>eh-Symoni>h (Jour, Hoy . Agl. Aho* 
England , ser. 3, 6 (1395), No. 22, pp. 360-378). —Not cm ou the methods of butter mak¬ 
ing and on the rations fed. 

C. Bolle’s creamery in Berlin ( Tidsskr. Landtmiin, 16 (1895), pp. 81-86, 128-130). — 
Description, with illustrations, of a large milk supply house m Berlin receiving 
about 70,000 liters (over 150,000 pounds) of milk daily. 

Soft cheese — Brie and Camembert, J. Long (('ult. and Country Gent., 1895, July 
25, pp. 555, 550). —A description of the methods of manufacturing these cheeses and 
of the plant or outfit required. 

The principles of cheese making, J. Long (Cult, and Country Gent., 1895, July 4, 
pp. 507, 508 ).—A popular article. 

Dairying, J. W. Hakt(aSom//i Carolina Sta. Bui. 19,pp. 05, Jigs. 20). —Popular informa¬ 
tion, largely compiled, on the selection and breeding, feeding, anil care of dairy 
cows, butter and cheese making, creameries and cheese factories, and fraudulent 
butter anil cheese. 

Report on the production of cheese and butter in Italy in 1893, Dk Clekci* 
(Bui. Min. Ayr. Fiance, l i (1895), No. l,pp. 477-481). 


TECHNOLOGY. 


Notes on the milling qualities of different varieties of wheat, 

F. B. GuxHKiE and E. 11. Gurney (Agl. U<iz. N. 8. IV., a (1805), No. 
71, pp. 159-180, dgm. i, pi. 1 ).—The methods employed in milling very 
small quantities of wheat, sometimes as little as 2 or H oz., are described 
in detail, as are also the methods of determining the weight per bushel 
of grain, the color, amount of gluten, and strength (or capacity for 
absorbing water) of Hour, and of conducting baking tests. By com¬ 
paring the Hour made in the laboratory with that produced in the 
usual maimer in the mills there was found to be close agreement between 
the two in gluten content, capacity for water, and color, 

‘Tabulated data give for 7/3 varieties the appearance and weight per 
bushel of grain, percentage of Hour, color of Hour, percentage of gluten, 
total albuminoids, and soluble albuminoids in Hour, nature and ash 
contentof gluten, water absorbing capacity of flour, shrinkage in w eight 
of dough during baking, and volume and appearance of loaf. 

The following table gives the characteristics of the group of varieties: 
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Two cross bred varieties were found to possess characteristics inter¬ 
mediate between the parent varieties in color, gluten content, and water 
bolding capacity of the flour, and ash content and character of gluten. 
Although only 2 samples were thus examined, the author concludes that 
the milling qualities of a cross bred wheat can be predicted with some 
degree of certainty from the corresponding characteristics of the parent 
varieties. 

The following are among the conclusions reached: 

u Ease of milling and good color of Hour are generally found in those wheats w liich 
yield a Hour deficient in gluten and strength. 

“The wheats principally grown in Now South Wales, and indeed in Australia, are 
those wheats with the above characteristics. These wheats are, moreover, as a rule, 
those that are liable to disease, and are in other respects not always desirable to the 
farmer. 

“A very small concession in the mattei of color (which is of relatively small 
importance) would permit of the cultivation of a far superioi class of grain. 

The analysis of sugar ash, Wek umann {Sugar Cane, 17 ( 1895), p. 301). 

Differences between cane sugar and beet sugar, Pmcsox {Sugar Cane , 57 ( 1895 ), 
p. 81$; ab». in Chem Ztg., 19 ( 189 r >) , So. 50, Reperi., p. 1ST ). 

Maple sugar ( Kcw Mibc. Hnl. So. 101 and 105, pp. 117-11'*). —Compiled notes on 
maple sugar production in the United States. 

Report oil the Danish sugar industry, De Commixes (Hul. Min. Agr. France, 14 
(1805), Xo.4,pp. 471-174). —Tins gives the prices received by the farmer for sugar 
beets and form of the mdinary contract between the beet grower and sugar manu* 
fnctuier. 

Bacteriological and chemical investigations on the souring of wine, I. 
Gai.KA//! (Staz. Spec Agr Ital , £8 ( 1808 ), .Ye. 8, pp. 181-18,8, pi. J). 

The artificial production of alcohol, G. Gastine (Troy. Agr.it \ it , 1i {1891 I), So. 
£7, pp. 14-10). 

Experiments with selected ferments, M. Zeg< iiim and U. Uwiz/a (Staz. Sper. 
Agr. Ital., 58 (1805), So 8,pp. 180-511). 

Studies on wine making in Algeria, L. Roos (liul. M in. Agr. Fianci, 14(1805), Xo. 
4,pp. 40,8-417, dgme. 8).— Experiments on the intiuence of temperature. 

Report on the castor oils in the Indian section of the Imperial Institute, 
London, W. H, 1)ei ring and R. Rianvoon (The Agi. Ledger , 1801, So. 17, pp. 5 ).— 
Determinations of color, weight, viscosity, relation to polari/od light, and other 
properties. 

Analysis of oils, fats, and waxes, K. Benkiukt, reMsed and enlarged by J. 
Lewkowitsch (Macmillan d ('<>., London: 1805. Herieutd m Suture, o! (1805), Xo. 
1845, pp. 505, 5b0). 

The estimation and numerical expression of color in tanning materials, G. W. 
Gray (Jour. Soe. ('hem. hid., 14 ( 1805), Xo. 4 , pp. 885, 8%). 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Report on experiments made at the Experiment Station for Agricultural 
Implements, Einglkmann (liul. Min. Ayr. France, 14 (1895), Xo. 4, pp. 418-450, figs, 
70).—Tests of many agricultural implements. 

Kentucky highways, M. H. Creme ( V. S. Dept. Jgr., Office of Hoad Inquiry Jiul. 
18, pp. £4), —A history of the old and new systems of road building in Kentucky. 

Good roads—extracts from messages of governors, R. .Stone ( U. S. Dept, Ayr., 
Office of Hoad Inquiry liul. 14, pp. 54). 

Proceedings of the Good Roads Convention of Texas at Houston, February 

10, 1095 < U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Hoad Inquiry HuL 15, pp. B4). 

4330—No. 3—7 
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Employment of convict® in road building, K. Stone ( U. S. Dept, Ayr,, Office of 
Moad Inquiry JiuL 10, pp. 19). —“A compilation of various laws, treatises, add note® 
on the subject,” 

The lightning rod, a guide written especially for farmers, J. Api’icl (Lynafled* 
eren, Kn Veiled rung merlig for Landmacnd. Copenhagen: Roy. Agl. Hoc. of Denmark, 
1894, pp. 70). 

Silos and silo building, H. J. Waters {Pennsylvania lid. Ayr. Rpt. /SOf, pp , 
232-237, ph. 2). 

Clay industries of New York, H. Riks (liul. Xew ) ork State Museum, $ {ISM), 
No 1.1, pp. 97-102). - Properties of clays, and methods of manufacturing brick, drain 
tile, sewer pipe, ilower pots, roofing tile, etc*., are among the topics treated. 

When to irrigate and how, J. M. Irwin ( Home, Field , and Farm, J (1899), No. 0, p 
92).— Brief practical directions for irrigating field crops, fruits, and vegetables. 

Irrigation in the Hawaiian Islands, (1. Mason {Irrigation Age, S {IS95), No. 0, pp. 
171-17.1). 

Irrigation by pumping in Kansas, C. C. Hutchinson (Irrigation Age,# (ISM), Xo. 
o,p.i7r>). 

Agricultural machinery in Denmark during 1894, H. K. Penukkr ( Pidsskr. 
Landokon., 14 (1899), pp. ISO-141). 

Cheapening and improvement of agricultural industries by means of steam 
power (Landiv. JVoeheiibl. Schlex. Holst., 49 (1899), Xo. J), pp. 919-81/). 


STATISTICS. 

Annual Report of Alabama College Station for 1894 (Alabama <'allege sto. 
Rpt. 1891, pp. 12).— Brief summaries of the work of the year 1>\ the beads of depart¬ 
ments, and financial statement for the jear ending Juno JO, 1894. 

Annual Report of Arizona Station for 1894 (Arizona Sta. Rpt. ISOf. pp. 
80-5.1). —Repoits by the director and heads of departments on the organization and 
work of the station, and a financial statement for the fiscal year* tiding June Jt), 1X91. 

Report of board of control and of treasuier of Connecticut State Station 
(Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. IS94,pp. XI. \/I). — A brief review of the work of the 
jear, and financial report for the fiscal >car ending September lit), 1X91. 

Annual Report of Idaho Station for 1894 (Idaho Sta. Rpt. IS9f,pp. 13).— brief 
reports on the organization and work of the station by the diieetor and heads of 
departments, and treasurer’s report for the fiscal \ear ending June JO, 1X0J. 

Annual Report of Louisiana Stations for 1894 ( Louisiana Stas.Rpt . 1891. pp. 7 ■ ■ 

Brief notices by the director of work done at the different stations, aud treasurers 
report for the fiscal year ending June JO, 1X04. 

Annual Report of Massachusetts Hatch Station for 1894 ( Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta Rpt. 1894, pp. 85).— Report on the organization and work of the station during 
the year, ami financial statement for the fiscal year ending June JO, 1801. 

Annual Report of Mississippi Station for 1894 (Mississippi Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
4). —Treasurer's report for the fiscal year ending June JO, 1X01, and brief report by 
the director. 

Report of treasurer and of statioii council of New Mexico Station for 1894 

(New Mexico Sta. Rpt. 1894,pp. 30, 48-90). —This is for the fiscal } ear ending Juno 
30,1804, and presents the needs of the various departments of the station. 

Biennial Report of North Carolina Station for 1893 and 1894 (North Carolina 
Sta. Rpt. 1899, 1894, pp. 140).— This includes a report on the fertilizer control, reports 
on the work and publications of the station, including a list of bulletins published, 
and short suruimmcs by the heads of departments. 

Annual Report of North Dakota Station for 1894 (North Dakota Sta. Rpt. 1894 , 
pp. 20). —Report of director summari/mg tin* work done during the year and finan¬ 
cial statement, for the fiscal year ending June JO, 1894. 
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Annual Report of Oregon Station for 1894 ( (h'egon Sta. llpt. 1894, pp. 19-33).— 
Report of director, containing synopses of reports by heads of departments and 
financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30,1894, 

Annual Report of Tennessee Station for 1894 ( Tennessee Sta . Rpt. 1894, pp, 
fJ),—This includes a brief account by the director of the organization of the station, 
a list of bulletins published, reports of heads of departments, and financial state¬ 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30,1894, 

Report of director and of treasurer of Utah Station for 1893 ( Hah Sta. 1 2pt. 

1893, pp. 6-9). —Report of dilector and heads of departments on lines of work under¬ 
taken dming the past year and treasurer’s repott for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1894. 

Annual Report of Washington Station for 1894 ( Washington Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
5-18).— Brief reports by director and heads of departments and financial statement 
for the fiscal year ending June 30,1894. 

Agricultural experiment stations in Holland, A. .1. Swavinc. ( Rijkslandboun - 
proefstaiion #. Haarlem: H. IK T. Wit link, 1898, pp. 16). —Announcement of the estab¬ 
lishment of three experiment stat ions—at ttreda October 1, and Groningen and Hoorn 
November 1, 1889—and of the character of their work. 

Report of the Statistician for June, 1895 ( 1\ S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statistic 
Rpt. HI, n. s., pp. 181-284), —The contents of this report are crop report for June, 
increase and decrease of acienge in <otton, temperature and rainfall report of Euro¬ 
pean agent, notes on foieign agriculture, and transportation rates. 

July ciop report, 1895 ( l\ S Dept. Agr., Division of Statistics Rpt. 118, July, 1899, 
pp. J3).— Acreage and comlitiou of growing < rops in the different States, railway 
statistics, and transportation rates. 

Production and price of cotton for one hundred years, J. L. Watkins ( V. S. 
Dept. A (j)., Division of Statistics Mist. Hut. 9, pp. 20).— Notes and tubulated data 
giving important facts in the history of cotton and statistics of production, con¬ 
sumption. and price during the last 100 \ ears. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year ending June 30, 1894 
(pp. 210). -This differs from the reports of previous j ears m containing only the 
report of the Secretary and chiefs of bitieauh. offices, and illusions regarding the 
administrative details ot Department busmens. Popular accounts of the m\irriga¬ 
tions carried on by the Department and their practical results, together with other 
information deemed of uiluo to farmers, will be published m a separate volume 
called the \ earhook of the Department of Agriculture lor 1894. 

The world's maikets for American products— Geiman Empire ( V, s. Dept. 
Jgr., Stction of Forttgn Markets Rul. J, pp. W.—Among the most important topics 
treated arc the following: Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, commerce, tariff , methods 
of stimulating the foreign trade of Germany, principal agricultural imports by 
countries, and consular reports bearing on tbe demand for American products. 

The world's maikets foi American products—France ((\ S. Dipt, Agr., Section 
of Foreign Markets liul. .?, pp. 74). —The topics treated are area and population; 
wealth and debt; agriculture; the wine industry; commeice; tariff*; imports of 
agricultural products, animals, animal products, and other articles; and consular 
reports. 

Farm bookkeeping, H. Scukoll ( Om Landbrugsreguskab, dels form, Xytte og 
Ret y lining. Copenhagen: Roy. Agl. Soc. of Denmark, 1894, pp. 78). 

The monetary question, 1). Zolia (Ann. Agron., 11 (189’>), Xo. 6, pp. 141-170, 
dgm. 4 ). 

Acts relating to agriculture in the Province of Ontario ( Ont. Dept. Agr. War¬ 
wick Bros. «f' Rutter, Toronto: 1895, pp. 462). —The acts relating to agriculture passed 
by the provincial legislature. 



NOTES. 


Arizona University and Station.— T. B. Comstock, president of the university 
and of the station council, has resigned from the university and Rev. Howard Bill- 
man, of Tucson, has been chosen to till the vacancy. 

Connecticut State Station.— The last general assembly increased the appro¬ 
priation for this station from $8,000 to $10,000 annually and appropriated $2,500 for 
new buildings and permanent improvements. It also passed a pure food law, the 
enforcement of which is largely left to the station, and for which $2,500 is annually 
appropriated. 

Idaho Station.— T. T. Rutledge has resigned as farm superintendent at the sub¬ 
station at Nampa. U. F, Henderson, station botanist, has been collecting the llora 
of the Salmon River country under the direction of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Michigan College and Ntaiion.—F. B. Mumford, assistant in agriculture, has 
resigned aud It. W. Muinford has been elected to succeed him. A. T. Stevens, 
assistant in the farm department, has been succeeded by JVt. W. Fulton. A. B. 
Cordley has been appointed assistant m the department of horticulture, rice U. I\ 
Hedrick, who becomes professor of horticulture at Corvallis, Oregon. \V. h. Ross- 
man has been appointed chemist of the Dairy and Food Commission and is succeeded 
as assistant chemist of the station by H. K. Harrison. 

Nkrraska Station.—(». K. MacLean has been chosen director of the station. 

New Hampshire College and Station.— F. \V. Ranc lias been elected professor 
of agriculture and horticulture, and will have charge of the college farm and the 
agricultural department of the station. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. —J. H. Worst has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the college, rice J. B. Power, resigned. A new creamery is in course of erec¬ 
tion which will be ready for operation by the middle of September. K. K. Kaufman, 
assistant in agriculture, has been elected proiessor of dairying. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.—G. C. Watson, of New York Cornell Sta¬ 
tion, has been appointed prolessor of agriculture in the college and agriculturist 
of the station in place of H. J. Waters, who recently resigned to accept the director¬ 
ship of the Missouri Experiment Station. 

Oklahoma College and Station.— At a meeting of the board of regents of the 
college held August 0 the following’changes were made: G. K. Moirow was elected 
president of the college and director of the station, II. F. Glazier vice-director and 
horticulturist, aud J. C. Neal botanist and entomologist. 

Utah Station.—S. S. Twombly, consulting veterinarian, has severed bis connec¬ 
tion with the station and college and P. Fischer has been appointed to succeed him, 

Virginia Station, —T. L. Watson has resigned as assistant chemist and A. T. 
Eskridge and W. B. Eliett have been appointed assistant chemists. 
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Soil investigations have by no means received snch attention from 
our stations as their importance demands. Much of the field work of 
the stations must necessarily give comparatively imperfect and value¬ 
less results, because it is not accompanied by studies of the soils experi¬ 
mented with. It is very unfortunate that stations which have for a 
number of years been carrying on field experiments with a great variety 
of crops have no records regarding the chemical and physical condi¬ 
tions of the soils when the experiments were begun, nor the changes 
which have taken place in the soils during the progress of the experi¬ 
ments. It is hoped that the renewed interest m soil investigations, 
which seems to have been recently excited, may lead many stations to 
begih serious studies on tins line. The ai ea devoted to field experiments 
may well be contracted if this is necessary in order to afford opportu¬ 
nity for more thorough study of the soil. 

At the recent convention of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, which is briefly reported in this number of the Record, there 
was evidence, as m past years, of a lack of enthusiastic cooperation in 
the testing of methods. This must cause genuine regret to all who are 
interested m the advancement of agricultural chemistry, and must be 
a matter of surprise, occurring as it does among the members of an 
association organized solely for the purpose of testing and perfecting 
analytical methods. The papers of the different rejiorters show that a 
comparatively small proportion of the members take part in the study 
of the various methods. As a consequence, new and worthless methods 
are likely to be adopted unadvisedly, or the adoption of desirable meth¬ 
ods unnecessarily delayed. The latter is more likely to bo the case, 
owing to a recent amendment to the constitution, which prevents the 
precipitate adoption of new methods or ill-considered modifications of 
old, well-proven methods. 

While more active cooperation of all members of the Association in 
its work is so much to be desired, it is equally important that more 
individual effort be directed toward devising and perfecting necessary 
methods in certain lines. As a result of such effort the Association had 
laid before it at its recent convention, well tested in all of its details, a 
volumetric method for determining phosphoric acid which effects a 

961 
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great saving in time and expense and which is probably fully the equal 
of present standard methods in accuracy. The investigations of an 
individual chemist also pointed out a probable source of serious error 
in the methods for determining potash, and indicated the means of 
avoiding it. Such work redounds not only to the credit of the indi¬ 
vidual performing it, but, what is probably of greater importance, it 
demonstrates the vitality and effectiveness of the Association. 

For the first time in the history of the Association a thorough editing 
and revision of its methods was provided for. It is extremely unfor¬ 
tunate that adequate provision has not been made from the beginning 
for putting into the best possible form the methods of analysis adopted 
by over nine-tenths of the official chemists of this country in actual 
practice and accepted by the rest of the scientific world as the finished 
product of the leading agricultural chemists of the United States. 

In the appointment of the abstract committee of the Association the 
number was increased to nine members. The committee consists of 
Messrs. K. W. Allen, J. L. Beeson, W. 1). Bigelow, P>. YV\ Kilgore, W. 
H. Krug, 0. L. Parsons, II. J. Patterson, A. M. Peter, and F. W. Woll. 
This committee is charged with the preparation of abstracts and lists 
of papers appearing m current periodicals on analytical methods and 
apparatus for fertilizers, feeding stuffs, dairy products, soils, sugar, 
fermented and distilled liquors, and tannin, this representing the pres¬ 
ent scope of the Association. The work of this committee should be 
one of the most useful features of the Association in providing a means 
for keeping abieast with the work on methods in the several lines. In 
order to bring the abstracts more promptly to the notice of members of 
the Association, their periodical publication in the Kecord was com¬ 
menced last year. The w r ork of the committee for lias been 

organized and the publication of its abstracts will begin in the next 
number of the Becord. In view of tlie increase in the number of 
abstractors it is hoped that the work of this committee will be even 
more profitable than heretofore. 



CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS, 1895. 

The twelfth annual convention of the Association of Official Agricul¬ 
tural Chemists was held in the lecture room of the National Museum at 
Washington, 1). 0., September 5-7, 11. A. Huston presiding. Seventy 
chemists were in attendance. 

A committee consisting of ll . 0. Kedzie and W. (\ Stubbs was 
appointed to wait upon the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture and invite them to take part in the proceedings of the conven¬ 
tion. The Secretary appeared before the convention and delivered a 
short address, in which lie called attention to the need of educating 
the fanner to meet the intense competition in the markets of the world 
and spoke of the value of the various agricultural institutions for this 
purpose. A brief add) ess was also delivered before the Association by 
ex-Assistant Secretary Willits. 

The president, in 3ns annual address, pointed out the desirability of 
fuller discussion of papers presented befoie the Association, and 
advised some action by the convention with reference 4 to amendment 
or interpretation of the portions of tin 4 constitution relating to the 
sending out of samples, reagents, and leport blanks by reporters; the 
choice of a place of meeting; and changes 111 methods, lie also pro¬ 
posed that descriptions accompany samples of fertilizers sent out by 
the different reporters, and called attention to the need of methods 
for distinguishing between available phosphoric acid of superphos¬ 
phates and non acidulated materials, and of investigation of methods 
of analysis of human foods. 

The following committee on leeominendations of reporters was 
appointed: J. 11. Lindsey, LI, J. Wheeler, 11. J. Patterson, A. JU. Peter, 
and B. P>. Loss. 

Fertilizers. —(1) Potash .—The report on potash was submitted by 11, 
J. Wheeler, and summarized the results of studies by 11 analysts, 
including 1 Norwegian chemist, of the inlluenee of the presence of 
different impurities (tricalcium phosphate, sulphuric acid, magnesium 
ehlorid, and cane sugar) upon the accuracy of present official methods; 
and of the sources of error in these methods pointed out by N. Robinson 1 
and Breyer and Schweitzer/ 

The results indicate the reliability, under proper manipulation, of 
both the Limlo-Gladding and alternate methods tor the purposes of 
fertilizer analysis, even in presence of large amounts of impurities. 

A. L. Winton described 2 classes of crystals of potassio platinio 
ehlorid—one comprising pulverulent compound crystals, the other 

1 Jour. Amor. Cliem. Sue., 10 ( 1801), No. 0, p. 004 (E. S. K., 6, p. 105). 

*Cliew. Ztg., 1892, p. 1720 (K. S. K. f i, p.584). 263 
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granular octohedral crystals. He found that while the latter were 
completely dried without special difficulty at the temperature of boil¬ 
ing water, the former required continued heating at elevated temper¬ 
atures sometimes as high as 100° 0. He had further observed that 
the smaller crystals were usually formed iu abundance when the solu¬ 
tion of the potash salt, to which the platinic chlorid was added, was 
sufficiently concentrated to give an immediate precipitate. On the 
other hand, when the solution was so dilute that no immediate precip¬ 
itation occurred, the larger crystals usually predominated in the salt 
obtained. 1 He recommended investigations with reference to the 
establishment of a new factor for calculating potash from the potassio- 
platinic chlorid. 

The principal changes in the methods for potash consisted in insert¬ 
ing directions in the proper places for diluting the final solution of 
potassium chlorid so that no immediate precipitate w ill appear on the 
addition of platinic chlorid; for washing the potassio-platinic chlorid 
with 80 per cent alcohol (by volume); and for drying the salt finally 
obtained at over 100° C. The subject of the change of factor was 
referred to the reporters for neAt year. 

(2) Phosphoric acid. —B. W T . Kilgore reported the results of tests by 
14 analysts, including 1 Norwegian chemist, of the molybdic and citrate 
methods of determining phosphoric acid. A large amount of data was 
presented which tended to confirm the substantial accuracy of the 
molybdic method, but was ineonclush e as to the citrate method. The 
reporter also gave results of tests of the volumetric method of Pember¬ 
ton, modified by himself, which indicated that this method is both rapid 
and accurate and may probably be adopted with advantage as an 
official method. The results obtained by this method were as a rule 
lower than those obtained with the oflieial molybdic method, but the 
indications were that they were nearer the truth than the results by 
the latter method. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this report, II. A. 
Huston called attention to the importance of having complete data 
regarding the composition of samples of phosphate distributed by the 
reporter to the various analysts. 

H. J. Wheeler suggested that discrepancies in the results obtained 
by different analysts in the determination of insoluble phosphoric acid 
might be explained by changes which go on in samples of phosphate 
on standing, and that probably the results would be more concordant 
if the determinations of soluble and reverted phosphoric aeid could all 
be made on the same date. 

A paper on the citrate method of phosphoric acid determination, 
with special reference to insoluble phosphates, was presented by P. 
Bergami. The author stated that wdiile the citrate method in the 
extremely simple form used for the tests reported will not give abso¬ 
lutely correct results, u still as long as it can be proven that with 

1 Jour. Amor. Cliom. Soc., 17 (1895), No. 0, p. 453 (E. S. R., 7, p. 88). 
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ordinary care the errors can be kept inside of limits which allow the 
use of the method for nearly all practical purposes” he did not u see 
any reason why the same should not be given a place alongside of the 
xnolyhdic method.” 

B. B. Ross reported the results of comparisons of the direct and dif¬ 
ference method for reverted phosphoric* acid. The direct method has 
given good results in his laboratory, but has not proved altogether 
satisfactory in the hands of other chemists. 

II. A. Huston stated that it was almost impossible to obtain chem¬ 
ically pure phosphates for check tests. The phosphates of silver and 
of zinc were apparently the purest with which he had experimented. 
He reported that he was endeavoring to work out a volumetric method, 
using sulphuric acid throughout instead of nitric acid. He displayed 
a number of charts showing the* influence of variation in the amount of 
solvent, temperature, etc., oil the amount of citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid. 

B. B. Ross displayed a model of a mechanical stirrer driven by an 
electric motor for use in determining phosphoric acid, stating that it 
had been successfully employed in his laboratory. 

Very slight changes, chiefly of a verbal character, w T ere made in the 
methods for phosphoric acid, the principal modification being a provi¬ 
sion for the washing of the final precipitate with 2£ per cent of ammonia 
until free of ehlorids, and igniting the precipitate until white or 
grayish white before weighing. It was directed that Kilgore’s volu¬ 
metric method be published, and that the various chemists be given 
an opportunity to test it during the coining year with a view to its 
adoption at the next convention of the Association. The reporters 
were also requested to further investigate the citrate method of phos¬ 
phoric acid determination. 

(3) Nitrogen .—A report of tests by 11 chemists of the official and 
Fassbender methods for total nitrogen and of the Ulsch and zinc-iron 
methods for nitric nitrogen was presented by J. M. Bartlett. With 
very few exceptions the results were concordant and furnish strong 
evidence of the reliability of the, methods. 

In the discussion following the report J. B. Lindsey stated that an 
error may be introduced into the Ulsch method by not using enough 
magnesium oxid and not distilling long enough, lie also spoke of the 
difficulty of preventing alkali from being carried over mto the distil¬ 
late in the zinc-iron method. 

H. 0 Sherman presented a paper on the determination of nitric 
nitrogen, in which he reported results highly favorable to the Ulsch 
method. 

A paper by S. H. T. Hays, on the availability of nitrogen in mixed 
fertilizers, was read, giving at some length the results of tests of pepsin 
digestion, putrefaction, and distillation with permanganate of potash 
as iu water analysis. The last method appeared to give the most 
promising results. 
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The TJlsch, Fassbender, and zinc-iron methods were referred to the 
reporters for further investigations. The only action taken with regard 
to the methods for nitrogen was the addition of the method of distilla¬ 
tion *witli magnesium oxid for determining ammonia. 

Soils and ash .—The report on this subject was presented by A. M. 
Peter. This report gave data of chemical analyses of the ash of corn 
stover and of mechanical and chemical analyses by 14 chemists of 
samples of soil of known history, especial attention being given to 
methods of determining the availability of plant food in the soil. The 
latter included digestion of the soil in 1 per cent citric acid for 5 hours 
with frequent thorough shaking; digestion for the same length of time 
in a solution of (>.3 gm. of oxalic acid in 1 liter of water; and digestion in 
the same manner m a solution containing 20 gm. of crystallized oxalate 
of ammonia and 2.13 gm. of anhydrous acetic acid, (loss’s method, as 
well as present official methods for determining the amount of soil con¬ 
stituents soluble in strong acids, were also tested. (Joss’s method gave 
as a rule more satisfactory results than the ordinary methods, and it 
was adopted by the convention as an optional method of soil analysis. 

The results obtained in digestion with the weak acids were of such 
a character as to encourage the hope that a method may be developed 
along this line which will bo fairly indicative of the actual conditions 
of soil fertility. A few changes of minor importance only were made in 
the methods of soil analysis. 

A. (loss read a paper reporting the results of determinations of 
phosphoric acid and potash in soils, including studies of methods 
of preparing soil solutions and of quick precipitation of phosphoric 
acid at high temperatuies. The data obtained in examinations of a 
number of different soils indicated that 1 hour's digestion with sul¬ 
phuric acid, with the addition of mercuric oxid, gives the maximum 
solvent effect; and that 13 minutes at 80° 0. is sufficient to precipitate 
all phosphoric acid from the soil solution. 

H. J. Wheeler read a paper on the necessity for tests for acidity on 
upland or naturally well-drained soils, in which he called attention to 
the fact that well-drained soils which are unproductive on account of 
an excess of acidity are widely distributed and that lime is the cor¬ 
rective of this condition. 

B. W. Kilgore reported the results obtained by himself and 0. B. 
Williams in the determination of phosphoric acid in soils by double 
precipitation with molybdic solution (1) at 40° (3. in a water bath with 
30 cc. of official molybdic solution, and (2) at .’3° 0. in a water bath 
with concentrated nitric acid and 2 ce. of molybdic solution, the 
pliospho-molybdato being titrated with standard alkali. 

A paper by II. Snyder on the determination of total insoluble matter, 
phosphoric acid, lime, and potash in soils, which described m detail 
methods used by the author in soil analysis, was read by A. M. Peter, 
as well as a paper by II. Snyder and J. Thompson on the effect of the 
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presence of a small amount of nitric acid in tlic acid digestion of soils, 
which showed that the addition of a few drops of this acid resulted in 
a slight but constant increase in the amount of matter dissolved, 

A paper by E. W. Hilgard on the recognition of “nitrogen hungri¬ 
ness” in soils was read by II. W. Wiley, which discussed*present methods 
of determining the humus in soils as well as investigations of the nitro¬ 
gen content of humus, the conclusion being drawn that soils containing 
humus in which the percentage of nitrogen was less than 2.5 are likely 
to need applications of nitrogenous fertilizers regardless of the total 
amount of nitrogen present. 

M. Whitney discussed the importance of physical examination of 
soils. W. G. Stubbs called attention to the importance of the study 
of the physical properties of soils, especially on soils such as those 
occurring in some parts of Louisiana where fertilizer experiments 
have been practically barren of results. W. G. Brown questioned the 
utility of soil analysis as at present conducted. 

Sugar.— 15. E. Ewell reported on tests of methods of sugar analysis, 
especial attention having been given to the determination of moisture. 
Drying on pumice stone gave good results, but, as shown by R.C. Ked- 
zie, the results vary with the amount of sample taken. 

Numerous and extensive changes, many, however, of a verbal char¬ 
acter, in methods of sugar analysis were recommended, and the recom¬ 
mendations of the reporter were adopted as a whole, the methods of 
sugar analysis being referred to the reporter and the secretary of the 
Association to be rewritten. 

A paper giving the results of determinations of moisture in viscous 
organic solutions by dr\ ing on pumice stone, by (>. Carr and T. F. San¬ 
born, was read. 

Fermented and distilled liquor s.—W. 1). Bigelow reported on tests of 
methods lor fermented and distilled liquors by 11 analysts. The prin- 
cipal change in method reeoiiimended w as the discontinuance of the use 
of the mercury valve in tin* distilling apparatus and the determination 
and the subtraction of the ash in the method for glycerol. The rewriting 
of several paragraphs of the present methods w r as directed. 

Feeding stuffs .—The report on this subject was submitted by H. J. 
Patterson. Attention was devoted dining the past year principally to 
methods for crude fiber and for determining the constituents of nitrogen- 
free extract—dextrose, sucrose, starch, and pentosans. Saclisse’s, 
Marcker’s, and Stone’s methods for starch were studied. Six analysts, 
including 2 foreign chemists, furnished reports, but in some cases these 
were only partial or contained results obtained by methods not orig¬ 
inally outlined by the reporter. The data obtained in different labo¬ 
ratories were very discordant and generally unsatisfactory. It was 
decided that the present methods remain unaltered; that methods for 
dextrose and sucrose be further investigated; and that Sachsse’s method 
for starch be official only for potatoes. Tollens and Flint’s method for 
pentosans as modified by Krug is to be studied during the coming year. 
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J. B. Lindsey pointed out that little progress has been made in the 
improvements of methods of analysis of feeding stuffs and advocated 
abandonment of the attempt to improve the method for crude fiber, 
believing it better to attempt the separation of the various constituents 
of crude fiber along the same line as that followed in the study of 
nitrogen-free extract. 

H. A. Huston reported briefly the results of a comparison of the 
action of various solvents on hay with the action of the digestive fluids 
of the animal. 

A. S. Mitchell recommended that a committee be appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the extent of adulteration of foods and the means taken to 
prevent it in different States with a \iew to formulating legislation on 
the subject. The recommendation w as adopted by the Association, and 
a committee was appointed to investigate this subject and report at 
the next convention. 

Dairy products.— No formal report on this subject was submitted. 
H. W. Wiley read a paper prepared by S. M. Babcock, discussing for¬ 
mulas for calculating solids not fat in milk, and by (\ G. Hopkins and 
W. A. Powers on the determination of flic acidity of milk and cream. 
The method proposed for the latter purpose was as follows: Dilute 
25 cc. of milk to 250 cc. with boiling water, boil 1 to 2 minutes, add 
2 cc. of 1 per cent phenolphtlialcin, and titrate w ith standard alkali. 

Tannin. —W. IT. Krug reported the results of comparisons by 8 
chemists of the methods of determining the tanning power of a tannin 
extract. These results showed that the present hide powder method 
is unreliable. The mei curie o\id method is recommended for investi¬ 
gation during the coming year. 

Report of committee on editing methods. —The committee on editing 
methods reported in detail a comprehensive and consistent plan of 
revision of methods. 

Report of abstract committee .—A brief verbal report from the abstract 
committee was submitted by W. Frear, outlining the w r oik accomplished 
by this committee and lecoinmendnig current reports of abstracts. 

Officers of the Association. —The officers of the Association elected for 
the coming year were as follows: President, B. B. Ross; vice-president, 
W. Frear; seeietary, II. W. Wiley; executive committee, II. tl. Wheeler 
and F. W. Traphagen. 

The associate reporters in each case were advanced to the position of 
reporters, and the following associates were appointed: Phosjihoric 
acid, L. H. Merrill; nitrogen, R. J. Davidson; potash, W. L. Hutchin¬ 
son; soils and ash, W. G. Brown; dairy products, C. L. Peuny; foods 
and feeding stuffs, F. W. Morse; fermented liquors, W. C. Blaisdell; 
sugar, L. W. Wilkinson; tannin, B. 1). Westenfelder. 

Tfhe abstract committee is as follows: K. W. Allen, chairman; 0. L. 
Parsons, W. D. Bigelow, A. M. Peter, II. J. Patterson, W. H. Krug. 

W. Kilgore, F. W. Woll, and J. L. Beeson, 
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CHEMISTRY. 

On the chemical determination of the agricultural value of 
phosphatic fertilizers, 11. PATruKi, (Ann. Ayron.,21 (t8 ( >5), Xo. 7, 
pp. 325-342 ).—This is the second paper by the author on this subject 
and reports results of determinations of solubility in 1 per cent citric 
add of the phosphoric acid in various natural phosphates, including 
apatite, Somme phosphate, Navassa phosphate, coprolites, etc., and in 
such commercial products as bone ash, phosphatic slag, and precipi¬ 
tated phosphate. For purposes of comparison the results obtained by 
Graudeau, Petermann, and others in culture experiments with some of 
these phosphates are briefly summarized. 

The conclusion is reached that the assimilability of the different 
phosphates by plants maybe accurately measured by treatment with 
citric acid in the following manner: One gram of the finely ground 
phosphate is placed in a tiask and 500 ec. of a solution containing 5gui. 
of crystallized citric acid is added. After 24 hours, during which the 
mixture is shaken as frequently as possible, a portion of the solution is 
filtered off and phosphoric acid determined. At the same time a deter¬ 
mination of total phosphoric acid is made. In ease of phosphatic slags 
the citric acid solution is added little by little and allowed to filter 
through the finely powdered slag in order to remove at the beginning 
the larger part of free lime and silicate of lime. 

On the determination of nitric nitrogen in presence of organic 
nitrogen, T. Pfeiffer and U. Tiiurmann ( Landir . Vers. Mat., 46 
(4895), pp. 1-20; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. London, 1^9), lSept., p. 369; and 
Chew. Ztg.,19 (1895), Xo. 6^, Report.,p. 211 ).—Schlbssing’s method (reduc¬ 
tion with ferrous clilorid) and the method of reduction with zinc dust in 
alkaliue solution gave unsatisfactory losults when tested on samples of 
manure or urine to which known amounts of nitric nitrogen had been 
added. The method finally adopted after numerous experiments was as 
follows: To the solution 1 in a Lintuer pressure flask add about 10 gm. of 
caustic soda and heat at 120 to 130° <J. for about 8 hours. Allow the 
contents of the flask to cool and decant the solution into a distilling 
flask, the solid residue being washed on a filter and dried. Add a 
further quantity of soda to the solution and boil until no more ammonia 

1 Fifty cubic centimeter** of solution was used m the tost reported. 
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is evolved. The dried residue is then washed from the filter paper in the 
flask with acetic acid and water, and the whole reduced with zinc iron in 
the usual manner. Ammonia in barnyard manure and similar sub¬ 
stances may generally be accurately estimated by simply distilling with 
magnesia. 

The following method for preparing samples of manure for analysis 
is given: The manure is sifted in peat powder, 15 to 20 per cent, quickly 
mixed and dried after addition of acid. An odorless mixture which is 
readily sampled is thus obtained. The exact amount of peat, as well as 
its composition, must of course be known. 

On the causes of the coloration and the coagulation of milk 
by heat; formation of formic acid at the expense of the lactose, 
P. Cazeneu ve and E. II addon {Jour. Bharm . et ('him., 0Her., 15 (1S95), 
No. 2, pp. 51-5/'; Bui. Soe. ('him. Baris, 13-1 i ( IS!) 5), No. 14, pp. 
737-710). —The results of a number of experiments in heating milk to 
different temperatures and determining the changes which resulted 
from this treatment indicated that the coloration of milk by heat was 
due to the oxidation of the lactose in the presence*of the alkaline .salts 
of the milk, and that the lactose as a result of this oxidation furnished 
various acids, among which formic acid was readih detected in amounts 
sufficient to explain the coagulation of the milk. The coagulated 
casein was not altered, but simply colored brown by the compounds 
formed from the* lactose. 

Estimation of water in silicates, P. Jannasoii and P. WeinGAR¬ 
TEN (Ztschr. anoryan. Chem., S (7<s.9/>), pp. 312-35 j; abs. in Jour . Chem. 
Soc. London, 1S95, Any., p. 525). —“The method consists in heating 
the finely powdered silicate mixture x\ith dry borax in a tube of hard 
glass and passing over it a current of dry air. If the silicate contains 
fluorin the gases are passed through a column of dry lead chromate 
before absorbing the water. The combustion tube is bent in the center 
so as to forma receiver about 7 cm. long, in which the mixture of sili¬ 
cate and borax is heated so that the outlet for the gases is restricted. 
The tube charged with borax is heated in a inutile at 270 and 280° 0. 
for half an hour, a current of dry air being passed through it at the 
same time. It is then allowed to cool slowly and the silicate introduced 
and mixed with the borax. The mixture is then heated until all the 
water is expelled, the water being collected in a calcium ehlorid tube.” 

The American Chemical Society (Seiena , w. *#•.,(7, Hih r t), No. 37, pp. 337,338 ).— 
A brief report is given of the eleventh general meeting held at Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, August 27 and 28 

Justus von I»iebig, his life and woik, W. A. Siienstonk (Now York: Macmillan 
4' Co., pp. 219; reviewed in Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 {189.1), No. 10, pp. 833, 834). 

How far shall the periodic law be followed in teaching chemistry, F. P, 
Venable (Science, n. tter., i ( 1891), No. 41, pp. luG-loO). 

Bibliography as a featuie of the chemical curriculum, II. C. Bolton ( Science $ 
n. ser.. 2 (189,5), No. W,pp. l W-112 ).—Head before the section on chemistry at the 
convention of the American Association for the Advancement of Bcionce, August, 
1895. 
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Schools of chemistry in Great Britain ( Client. Netrx, 72 (1X95), No. 18(17, pp. 111- 

m). 

Agricultural chemistry, H. W. Wilky (Science, n. ser., 1 ( 1895 ), No. 40, pp. 441- 
445 ).—Road before the section on chemistry at the convention of tho American Asso¬ 
ciation for tho Advancement of Sciences September 3, 1895. 

Analytical chemistry, N. Mhnm hctkin (London and New York : Macmillan «y* Co., 
pp. 512; translation hy J. Locke). 

The annual convention of the Free Union of Bavarian Representatives of 
Applied Chemistry in Baireuth, August 2 and 3, 1895 ( ('hnn. Ztg., 19 (ISO7 } , No. 
(14, pp. 1451-1453). 

Poisons, their effects and detection, A. W. Hi vm ( London • ('hurle* (inflin Co. 
(Limited), 1X95, .id ed., pp. 7 14 ).—In this edition this well-known work has undergone 
such enlargements and additions that it may he considered a new publication. 

Address of the president of the chemical section of the Biitish Association 
for the Advancement of Science ( Clum. Neus, 71 (1^97) f W. lx>,9, pp. 141-148; 
1X70, pp. 171, 151). 

Preparation of sulphuric acid in ammonium sulphate factories. \V Sto fnson 
((las World, 1X97, p. 707; ah*, in ('hnn. Zlg., 19 (1^97 , Am. 7 ft, llefnrt , p. 191). 

Chemical studies on copper compounds little used as fungicides, L. Komkcni 
(Staz r. Sper. Ayr. Jtal., IS ( 1x9 7), A'o. ", pp. >41 HI7). 

On the chemistry of nitrogen; the rapidity of the formation of amin and 
alkyl ammonium salts, N. Mi n-uiuims (/»’</. dint. chem. (Its., IS (7S ( >7), No. 11, 
pp. J.I9S-1407 ). 

On some alkaline phosphates, (’. Hi <.<>i ompt. Htnd., Ill (1S97), A o. 4. pp. 

200- los), 

The effect of an addition of alum on the chemical composition of wine, F. 
Sksiim (Staz. Sjttr. igr Hoi, 's'(/s'/ji, \o. 5, pp. ixl-'' 0 ). 

On the estimation of phosphoiic acid in wine. It. \\ nun ( ('hnn. Z1<f . 19(1X97), 
No. 79, p llxo). 

On the constitution of the vegetable albuminoids, I.. Fi.oriu m (1 ompt. Lend., 
Ill (1895), A o. i. pp.llo-:19) 

Concerning phycocyan, a crystallizable albuminoid substance, 11. Maiim'ii 
( Hot. Ztg., 5 > ( 1S95), \o. f>, pp. Ill- l.:5\. 

The rotatory power of maltose, 11. IM < hnn. /Op, 19 No. 17, p. 1117). 

Note on the gravimetric determination of maltose by Folding's solution, 
T. A. (ll.l.NDINMVU (Jotu. Chem. Soc. London, fnt , <ht.,pp 9*9-0**.). 

On isomaltose, ('. I i Kirn (( hnn /ty . V* Vo. t,\, ftp. 171.., / :f). 

A characteristic reaction of saccharose, <■. l’vi>so<;ii [Staz, Spt>. \tp. Hal., IS 
(1895), No. 5, pp. iiLi 

Ou the reducing substances contained in the sugar cane, I>r Hi: u i uvi (Sugar 
Cane, 1897, Oct., pp. 714 5IS). 

The sugar of Agave ameiicana, \V. K. Sio.m and D. I.oi/ < hnn. ('hnn. Jour., 17 
(1895), p, .9,8; alts, in (hem. /Of , 19 (189 t), \o. 7(). L'cpnt.. ft. /W).—']1»e sugar first 
obtained hy Miehaud and .1. T. Tnstanos Irom this souiee w.i^ found by the 
authors to be sucrose. 

Studies on staich, II. <>sr (Chem. Ztg., 19 (lx.>7), A o. (17, pp 17ni-Lu*?). 

On cellulose, K. Scun./r \Chnn, Zlg., !9(/\<t7 j, A o. d >, pp. 10> >-1 Jt,i). 

On the action of fuming nitric acid on xylose and arabinose, R. H \i»r« ( Chem, 
Ztg., 79(1895), No. SI, p. 1x71). 

Ammonium phospho-molybdate and the reducing action of zinc in the 
reductor, A. A. Hi ,air and ,1. K. Whiti iru> (Jour. Amer. Chtm. Soe., 17 (1895), No. 
10, pp. 747-700, jig. 1 ). 

On the presence of alumina in plants and on its sepaiation, Hrcitim lot and 
Cl. Andkf, (Ann. Chim. <( Phgs., 1S95, July, pp. 419-4 il). 

The preoipitation and gravimetiic determination of caibon dioxid, F. A. 
Goom and J. K. Phkli's (Amer. Jour. Set., I (1895); alts, in Chem. News, 71 (1895), No. 
1873, pp. 194, 195, fig. 1). 

6510—No. 4-2 
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Estimation of iodin in organic substances, M. C. Sciiuyten ( Chem . Ztg., 19 

{1895), No. 49, p. 114,1). 

Estimation of iron and aluminum in phosphates, F. Jean (Jour. Pharm., ur. 6 f 

1 (1895), pp. 99-101). 

A new method for the quantitative determination of staroh, Dennstebt and 
Voigtlandkr (Forach. Lebenamtl. ITyg. Chem., 2 (1895), p 178; aha. in Chem. Ztg., 19 
(1895), No. 62, Itepert.,}}. 214). 

Investigations on the behavior of sugars toward alkaline copper solutions 

(Jour. KgJ. Karhherg Labor at.. Mcddelehen, 4 (1895); aba. in Chen i. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 
64, Itepert., p. 218). 

The determination of sugar by means of ammoniacal copper solution, Z. 

Pkska (Ztaehr. Itbhmen, 19, p. 872; aba. in Ztachr. angew. ('hem., 1895, No. 18, p. 550; 
and Anal gat, JO (1895), No. 235, p. 230). 

Levulose and its humus derivatives, B. Kayman and O. Shlc (Zischr. Bohmen , 
19, p. 765; Itozpravy ccskc akademic, 4 (1895), 11, No. 4; aba. in Ztachr. angew. Chem., 
1895, No. 18, p. 551; and Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 76, Itepert , p. 271). 

Estimation of nitrogen in fertilizers containing nitrates, V. Evans (Chem. 
News, 71 (1895), p. 307; aba. in Chun. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 6?, Itepert., p. 211). 

The volumetric determination of chloro-platinates, estimation of potash, 
etc., L. L. DE Koninok (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 61, p. 1388). — Additional notes on 
previous work by the author (Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), p. 901), and by II. Foerster (Her. 
deut. chent. Gea., 19 (1895), p. 568). 

Note on the formation of platinic pyrophosphate, R. E. Barnett (Jour. Chem. 
Soc. London, 1895, June, pp. 513, 514). 

Manganese ammonium phosphate and its use in the volumetric determination 
of phosphoric acid, Linbkman and Mori kit (Bui. Sue. Chim. Faria , 13-14 (1895), 
p. 513; ab8. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No 48, Itepert., p. 176). 

Note on the determination of alkaline salts in fertilizers, A. Cameron (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 1895, May, p. 427; aba. in Bui. Soc. Chim. Faria, 13-14 (1895),No. 16-17, 

pp. 1081, 1082). 

On the reduction of oxid of nitrogen by moist iron or zinc, 1\ Sabatier and 
J. B. Sendkrkns (Bui. Soc. Chim. Faria, 13-14 (1895), No. 16-17, pp. 790-794). 

The reduction of oxid of nitrogen by metals m the presence of water, P. 
Sabatier and J. B. Sendkrens (Bui. Soc. Chim. Faria, 13-14 (1S95), No. 16-17, pp. 
794-798). 

On the production of citric acid frpm cane sugar, T. L. Piupson (Chem. News, 
72 (1895), No. 1866, p. 100). 

Determination of acetic acid in vinegar (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 (1895), No. 
10, p. 831). 

On the determination of alcohol, II, E. Dytclaitx (Ann. Jnat. Faateur, 9 (1895), 
No. 7, pp. 575-588, figs. 2). 

Acidimetric estimation of vegetable alkaloids, a study of indicators, L. F. 

Kebler (Jour. Amej\ Chem. Soc., 17 ( 1895), No. 10, pp. 827-831). 

Contributions to the analysis of fatty substances, (J. IIalpiikn (Bui, Soc. Chim. 
Paris, 13-14 (1895), No. 13, pp. 703-715). 

A modification of the Soxhlet extraction apparatus for use at the boiling 
temperature, A. Philips (Ber. deut. chem. Gea., 28 (1895), No. 12, p. 1475; aba. in 
Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 68, Itepert., p. 233, fig. /). 

A new lactobutyrometer, A. Lonki ( Gazz. chim. Ital., 25 (1895), p. 44; aba. in 
Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 68, Itepert., p. 240, fig. 1). 

Investigation of butter and margarin by means of Pulrich’s refractometer, 
J. W. Mobekukr and J. W. Hamnkr (Nord. pharm. Tidaekr., 2 (lS95),p. 243; aba. In 
Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 68, Itcpeit., p. 210). 

The Brulld method for margarin, i>u Roi (Molk. Ztg., 9 (1895), No. S3, p. 502). 

A contribution to butter analysis, J. Samklson (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 73, 

p . 1626). 
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A butter refraotometer, C. Zeiss ( Pharm . Centbl., 1895, p. 488; abs. in Ztschr. 
angew. Chem., 1895, No. 18, p. 556). 

On the determination of water in raw sugars, J. W. Gunning (Neue Ztschr. 
Rnbenz. Ind., 85 (1895), No. 14, pp. 142-145). 

Determination of the fatty acids of butter soluble in water containing sul¬ 
phuric acid, A. Zega (Chew. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 24, p. 504). 

Examination of fat and margarin cheese, M. KCiin (Chem. Ztg., 19 ( IS95), Non. 
25, p. 554; 27, pp. 601, 602; 29, pp. 648 , 649). 

The use of the Abb6-Zeiss refraotometer in butter analysis, J. Dklaitk (Ind. 
Lait., 20 (1895), Non. 2S, p. 218; 29, pp. 225, 226). 

On the Hiibl iodin-addition method and suggestions as to its improvement, 
K. Waller (Chem. Ztg., 19(1895), Non. 79, pp. 1786, 1787; 81, pp. 1831, 18.12)+ 

On the determination of the specific gravity of curdled milk (Chem. Ztg., 19 
(1895), No. 65, p. 1468). 

The detection of cotton oil in American lard, J. Dupont (llul. Soe. Chim. Paris, 
18-14 (1895), No. 15, pp. 775-780). 

Report on the methods of detecting adulterations in olive oil, II, A. MC ntz, 
C. Durand, and E. Milliau (llul. Min. Agr. France , 11 (1895), No. 2, pp. 139-165). 

Titration with lime water, E. Holm (Nord. pharm. Tidnnkr., 2 (1895), p. 447 ; abs. 
in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 64, Iiepert., p. 217). 

Methods of water analysis, (\ L. Kennicott (Rpt. l)ept. Health Chicago, 1S94, 
pp. 169-176, figs. 2 ).— The methods used in the laboratory of the department of health 
for determining the sanitary quality of water are described in detail, and some of 
the apparatus employed is illustrated. 

Analyses of ores and minerals, M. 11. IIaudin (South Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1894, 
pp. 23-27 ).— The results of examinations of <>9 samples are reported. 

On a new extraction apparatus, L. L. de Koninck (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 74, 
p. 1657, fig. 1*>. 

A water suction and blast pump, O. ZoTH (Ztnehr. Inntrumentenk., 15 (1895), p. 
232; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 56, ltepirt., p. 197, fig. 1). 

New shaking and stirring apparatus, E. Sauer ( Ztschr. angew. Chem., 1895, No. IS, 
p. 545, fig. 1). 

A new generator, E. P. Harris (Jour. Amer. Chem . Soe., 17 (1895 ), No. l0,pp.S09, 
810, figs. 2). 

A new valve pipette, O Hock ( Ztnehr. anahjt. Chem., 84 (1895), No. 4,pp. 432, 433, 

fid* D* 

A short thermometer with the long scale, P. N. Kaikow (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), 
No. 79, p. 1788, figs. 5).—' This is a patented instrument, and consists of a mercury 
bulb with a spiral or zigzag capillary stem inclosed iu a glass tube. 

The thermophone, a new instrument for determining temperatures, If. E. 
Warren and G. C. Whipple ( Teeh. Quart., 8 (1895), So. 2, pp. 125-152, figs. 11, pis. 
S ).—An electrical instrument “ for measuring temperature, particularly the temper¬ 
ature of a distant or inaccessible place/* designed by the authors iu 1894, is described 
in detail, afnd results obtained b\ its use are reported. 

A simple thermostat for fermentation, physiological and bacterial work as 
well as for seed testing, A. Stutzbr and R. JJiuri (Centbl. liakt. und Par. Allg., 1 
(1895), No. 17, pp. 625-627). 


BOTANY. 

Notes on experiments in cross fertilization, W. Saunders ( Trans. 
Roy. Soe . Canada 1801, pp. 139-112 ).—The author reports upon the prog¬ 
ress of experiments conducted at the experimental farms on the crossing 
of varieties of wheat, barley, peas, oats, and small fruits. Experiments 
with wheat were begun in 1888, and the chief purpose of continuing 
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their cross Weeding lias been to produce a combination of the good 
qualities of the parents; that is, to obtain early ripening varieties of 
highest quality, vigorous in growth and productiveness. To attain 
these ends red Fife'lias been crossed with Ladoga and Indian varieties. 
The experience with these cross-bred varieties is not yet sufficient 
to admit of positive statements, but it would appear that the average 
gam in point of earliness is about 5 or (I days; and it is shown that 
the cross of the red Fife with Indian wheats is more vigorous and 
productive. A very promising cross has been secured between Ladoga 
and the white File. This variety, to which the name Stanley has 
been given, w as secured in 1SSS. It is a beardless sport from a strongly 
bearded form. By selection of only the beardless heads for (5 years 
it is believed that the variety is now well fixed in type. “ Where 
boarded wheat has been used as a female parent a large proportion of 
the crosses have been bearded. Usually with the second sowing both 
bearded and beardless sorts appear, the beardless varieties commonly 
producing bearded sports, while the bearded sorts more rarely produce 
beardless sports. The bearded varieties vary in length and stiffness 
of the beards as well as in color and character of the chaff/’ Some 
success has also been had in crossing winter and spring wheats. 

In crossing varieties of barley very distinct hybrids have been pro¬ 
duced between two-rowed and six-rowed. In the two rowed barley the 
additional lows found on the six rowed form are represented by chaffy 
scales lying Hat on the face of the head. In the hybrids produced 
between tin 4 two and six rowed varieties these chaffy scales arc nearly 
all filled the first season, but the kernels are much smaller, thinner, 
and lighter than those which occupy the normal position on either side 
of the head. They have also a peculiar twist m them at each end. 
From the large number of new varieties of barley produced the less 
promising ones have been discarded, but there are still 71) under inves¬ 
tigation. 

Numerous attempts had been made to cross wheat and rye without 
success until in I<SP2, when a single cross was effected. The resulting 
kernel was sown in September, 1802, and produced If) heads, but no 
grains were matured in any of them. The plant when young had the 
purplish appearance of rye, w ith stripes of purple on the spikelets as 
in rye, while the grain itself had the general appearance of a wheat 
grain. 

About 175 crosses have been made w ith various varieties of peas, 83 
of which are still undergoing comparative tests. 

Some experiments have been made, with oats to increase the earli¬ 
ness, productiveness, stiffness of straw, etc., and 15 promising varieties 
are still undergoing trial. 

The author reports, under experiments with small fruits, a new rasp¬ 
berry which is a cross between the Outhbert and Gregg. The progeny 
are all purple caps of large size, some of them prolific. Crosses are 
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reported between the black and white currant, and of the black currant 
with the gooseberry. The influence of the gooseberry and white cur¬ 
rant characters are specially marked in the hybrids. The gooseberry 
sawfly, which avoids the black currant, feeds freely on the hybrids, and 
the mildew, which attacks the foliage of the gooseberry but not of the 
black currant, has been conspicuous on the foliage of the hybrids. The 
flower clusters lire intermediate m characters between the parents, but 
usually resemble the black currant. No thorns have m any instance 
been found on the wood. The hybrids have produced flowers in abun¬ 
dance, but the past season no fruit was set. 

Several hybrids have been obtained between the cultivated red rasp¬ 
berry, known as the Marlboro, and an improved form of a blackberry, 
known as the Agawam. One of these plants is expected to fruit the 
l>resent year. 

On starch and chlorophyll formation, E. Kklzuno- (Jour. Bot. 
France , 9 (1^9)), Nos . J2, pp. 3 i-fO; pp. J1-19; l y pp. (>1-72; 6\ pp. 
101—ION; 7 , pp. 131-130; N y pp. 137-133; 10 , pp. 1*1-JS0, pis. 2, Jigs. 

The author lias considered the phenomena of the formation of starch 
and chlorophyll grains (1) in the embryo in the process of formation, (2) 
in the embryo during germination, (ft) in the adult green leaves, and 
(4) in the fruit. The first phases are concerned with the construction 
of chlorophyll grains, while phases of degeneration aie shown in the 
fruits. 

According to the author the first process taking place in the embryo 
is the formation of starch, a result of the activity of the protoplasm. 
The elaboration of the chlorophyll bodies is subsequent to starch forma¬ 
tion, the starch grain intervening in the formation of the chlorophyll 
body. The chlorophyll pigment is usually diffused in the protoplasm of 
the young embryo, and it is rare that true chlorophyll grains are formed 
thus early. The substratum of the future chloropb> 11 body (the leneitc 
or phistul) is ahvays formed before the full maturity of the seed. The 
chromatophores are represented by small colorless or yellowish gran¬ 
ular masses, which become green in the course of germination. The 
protoplasm always presents a reticulated appearance and deposits hero 
and there along its strands minute starch grains. B> a sort of intra* 
vacuolar growth the protoplasm within the amyliferous vacuoles, nour¬ 
ished by the starch and the principles held in its solution, becomes at 
last a kind of chromatopliore or leucite, the starch being gradually 
resorbed. An exception to this rule is made in the case of starch grains 
destined to constitute the reserve material of the ripe seed. These con¬ 
tinue to increase in size in the meshes where they were originally 
deposited. 

In the case of the embryo of the white lupine, the author states that 
as a consequence of one part not forming reserve starch and the other 
using all it can lay hold of to form chromatophores, the mature seed is 
wanting in starch, but abundantly supplied with chromatophores. In 
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other cases, as in the kidney bean, the resorption of starch is only par¬ 
tially completed at the time of maturity, and numerous chromatophores 
may be found still containing starch granules. Consequently the mature 
embryo will present either simple grains of reserve starch and chromato¬ 
phores in a transitory stage, or chromatophores arranged in the meshes 
of the cellular protoplasm. 

The phenomena observed during the processes of germination are 
essentially the same as those already noted m the embryo develop¬ 
ment. In proportion as the embryo becomes green and the mass of green 
corpuscles more abundant, the reserve starch grains are resorbed, 
showing that they are used as the material for the building up of the 
chlorophyll grains. In those parts of the hypocotyl and cotyledons 
which are well illuminated the resorption of the starch grains is com¬ 
plete, while in the central parenchyma of the axis the starch may 
remain in part or wholly unchanged. 

In the adult green organs, notably the leaves, the starch grains which 
are formed in the light within the mass of chlorophyll bodies are a 
product of the assimilating power of the chlorophyll, a kind of secre¬ 
tion of the green substance. 

In the study of the fruit the interest is in the fact that toward matu¬ 
rity the chlorophyll bodies are gradually filled by starch grains, until 
finally all that remains of the original body is an almost invisible thin 
pellicle. The author considers the resorption of the chlorophyll which 
takes iilace at the time of the autumnal fall of the leaves as almost 
wholly completed within the fruit before it ripens. 

The author states that the two essential phases in the life history of 
a plant are: “The embryonic, during which the green cell is built up 
and maintained by material which it has not elaborated, and the adult 
pthase, during which the creative activity is concerned in the renewal 
of the embryonic conditions; the two constituting a remarkable exam¬ 
ple of the reversibility of organic activity.” 

Synopsis of North American Amarantaceae, E. B. Ulink and W. L. Bray 
( Boi. Gaz., $0(1895), No. 8, pp. 837-344 ).— A synopsis is given of the following genera: 
Frudicliia, Gossypianthus, Guillominia, and Cladothrix. 

Some recent investigations and a critical review of the Bxoscaceae, R. Sai>k- 
beck (Ber. deut. hot. Gen., 18 (1895), No. 6, pp. $65-280, table 1). 

The genus Sanicula in the eastern United States, E. P. Bicknell ( Torrey Bui., 
$8(1895), No. 8, pp. 351-361, pis. 5 ).— Critical notes on this genus are given and 2 
new species, S. gregaria and S. trifoliata, are described. 

Vaninas of commerce (Kew Misc. Bui. 104, pp. 169-178 ).— Technical descriptions 
and critical notes are given on the various species of vanilla employed in commerce. 

On three new genera of Uredineae, P. Diktkl (Ber. deul. hot. Ges., 13 (1895), N6. 
7, pp. 332-335, figs. 2). — Maseeella, Phakospora, and Schizospora are described as new 
genera. 

Concerning the genus Uredinopsis, P. Diktkl (Ber. deut. hot. Ges., 13 (1895), No. 
7, pp. 386-332, pi. 1). —The position of the genus is critically discussed and 3 species 
described, U.filicina, U, struthiopteridis, and U. pteridis, the last being new. 
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Observation! on Puceinia mirabilissima, W, C. Blasdale ( Erythea , 3 (1895), 
No, 9, pp. 131-135, pi. 1).—'The author calls attention to the possibility of this being 
a connecting form between the genera Puceinia and Phragmidium. 

Notes on Ustilago esculents, K. Miyabe (Hot. Mag. Tokyo, 9 (1895), pp. 194-197). 
Development of vegetable physiology, J C. Arthur (Hot. Gas., 20 (1895), No. 
9, pp. 881-402; and Science , n. ser., 2 (1895), No. 88, pp. 860-373). —Address of the 
vice-president, Section G, at the convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Springlield, Massachusetts, August 29, 1895. 

On the origin of cultivated plants, G. Battanchon (Prog. Agr. et Fit,, 12 (1895), 
No. 80, pp, 98-96). 

Bow far are the plant and animal bodies conformable in their chemical com¬ 
position and in their metabolic transformations? E. Schulze ( Natur. Gee. 
Zurich, 89 (1894). No. 3; abs. in Hot. Centbl., 63 (1895), No. 6-7, pp. 180-184). 

Current problems in plant morphology, I, C. Macmillan ( Science , n. ser., 2 
(1895), No. 33, pp. 183, 184). 

A study of some anatomical characters of North American Gramineae, T. 
IIOLM (Hot. Gas., 20 (1895), No. 8, pp. 362-865, pi, l).— 1 The anatomical structure of 
the leaves of Leersia lenticularis, L. virginica, L. monandra, and L. hexandra is figured 
and described. 

Concerning the Brownian movement, C. Maltkzos ( Compt. Pend., 121 (1895), 
No. 6, pp. 303-305). 

Contribution to the study of germination, T. SculOssing, jr. (Compt. Pend., 

120 (1895), No. 23, pp. 1278-1280). 

On the circulation of phosphate of lime in plants, L. Vacdin (Compt. Pend., 

121 (1895), No. 8, pp. 362-364). 

On the presence and rdle of starch in the embryo sac of cactus and Mes- 
embiianthemum, E. i>k Hubert (Compt. liend., ill (1895), No. 2, pp. 135-137). 

On the mucilage canals of Marattiaceas, G. Bkkbxek (Jour. Linn. Soc. Pot., 80 
(1895), No. 211, pp. 444-451 , pi. 1). 

On the nuclei of the Uredineae, Poirault and Raciborkki (Compt. Pend., 121 
(1895), No. 6, pp. 308-310). 

Origin and rdle of nuclei in the formation of spores and in the act of 
fecundation of the Uredineae, Sappin-Tkouffy (Compt. Pend., 121 (1895), No. 8, 
pp. 864-366). 

The nucleolus, It. Beer (Nat. Sci., 7 (1895), No. 43, pp. 185-19?).—The author re¬ 
views the literature of the subject, and calls attention to our imperfect knowledge 
of the chemical, structural, and physiological relations of the nucleolus. 

The teleutospores of Uredo aspidiotus, P. Magnus (Per. dcut. hot. Gee., 18 
(1895), No. 6, pp. 285-288, pi. 1). 

Concerning the mineral requirements of the plant cell, O. Lokw (Pot. Centbl, 
68 (1895), No. 6-7, pp. 161-170). 

On stipules, their form and functions, II, J. Lubbock (Jour. Linn. Soc. Pot., 30 
(1895), No. 211, pp. 468-532, fig*. 7). 

On year ring formation, (1. Haberlandt (Per. deut. hot. Gen., 13 (1895), No. 7, pp. 
837, 338). 

Albuminoids and carbohydrates as assimilation products of green leaves, W. 

Sapoznikow (Inaug. Dm. Tomsk, 1894, pp. 61, pi. 1; abs. in Pot. Centbl., 63 (1895), 
No. S, pp. 246-251). 

Root tubercles of Leguminosse, E. F. Smith (.lmer. Nat., 29 (1S95), No. 346, pp. 
898-903 ).—An abstract of Uonnermaim’s article in Landw. Jahrb., 23 (189i), No. 405, 
p.649( E. S. R., 6, p. 784). 

Concerning the nitrogen assimilation of certain legumes, their relation to 
agriculture, with special reference to Swiss conditions, J. Billwili.kt (Inaug. 
Die*. Bern, 1895, pp. 50; abs. in Pot. Centbl., 63 (1895), No. 4-5, pp. 152, 153). 
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Organisms in soil assimilating nitrogen from the atmosphere, R. WabikotoH 

(Ayt. Students* Gas *, 1895, July,pp. 105-108). 

Teratologioal notes, F. E. Lw>yi> ( Torrey Bui., 22 (1895), No. 9, pp. 89$, $97, pi. I). — 
Notes are gi\en on Qucrvus yarryana. 

Concerning seasonal dimorphism as the starting point for the formation of 
new species in the plant world, R. von Wettstkin (Her. deut. hot. Ges., 18 (1895), 
No. 7, pp. 808-318, pi. 1, fig. 1). 

Supplement to the Portland Catalogue of Maine Plants, M. L. Fernald (Proc. 
Portland Hoc, Nat. Hist., 3(1895), Xo. 8, pp. 73-90 ).—Tlie author has given a critical 
list of 155 species of phanerogams and vascular cryptogams as an addition to the 
previously published Portland Catalogue. In a general summary it is shown that 
of Howering plants and higher cryptogams tlieie arc known to he 1,656 species and 
varieties growing within the State. 

Contributions to the arboreal flora of Java, S. H. Kookdkrm and T. Valkton 
(MededreVs Lands riantintuin, No. 14, pp. 318 ).—'This is Part 11 of the author’s Arboreal 
Flora of Java. 

Contributions to the Queensland flora, F. M. Hailey (l)epf. Ayr. Hrisbane, Pul. 
10, pp. 43, fujs. 1 ).—Critical notes and descriptions are given of Queensland plants. 
The popular names with their botanical equivalents are given for an extensive list 
of plants. 

New fungi from various localities, J. Ik Ellis and H. M. Everhart (Torrey Huh, 
22 (1895), No. 8, pp. .921-301).—Fames tmetoria, V util ago armaria 1 , V.mulfordiana, U. 
monilifera, Pmcinia ligustiei, P. ttesaa, Pa re net in arizoniva, lbaxxama affinis, JLoidium 
sphtvralcew, and Peronospoi a ivltipplete are described. 

The popular use of wild plants, A. Ciiauj.ut ( 11ah Herb. Homier, .7 (1895), Nos. 0, 
pp. 191-301; 7, pp. 311-311).— Descriptions are given of those plants which are com¬ 
monly used in popular medicine, as dyes, oils, wood, liquors, and those reputed as 
being poisonous. 


BACTERIOLOGY—FERMENTATION. 

Concerning the axes and planes of bacilli, O. MTiller (/hr. deut. hot. Gee., 18 

(1895), No. 5, pp. 111-311, pi. 1). 

Bacteria of sputa and the cryptogamic flora of the mouth, II, V. Vkentini 

( Internal. Jour. Alter, and Nat. Set., 5 (1895), No. 37, pp. 300-313). 

The physical and chemical explanation of fermentation phenomena, E. Prior 
(ff oehensehr. Hierbrauerei , 1895, p. Ill; abx. in CrutbJ. Halt, und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), 
No. 12, pp. 442-440). 

Studies on immunity, E. Meiciiniroke (Ann. lust. Pasteur. 9 (1895), No. 0, pp. 
402-500, pi. J). —On the extra-cellular destruction of bacteria in the organism. 

On natural pure cultures of yeasts, M. 1>f.lrri'< k ( lFocht nsehr. Hrauerei, 1895, 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5; abs. in Hot. Centbl. Heiheft, 5 (1895), No. 3, pp. 111-327). 

Laboratory guide for the bacteriologist, E. Fuotuim.ham (London: Henry 
Kempt on, 1895). — Gives instructions for the preparation of specimens, staining 
methods, culture media, etc. 

The peptonizing bacteria of cows’ milk, S. Sif.hlim; (Centbl. Jlakt. und Par. 
Ally., 1 (1895), No. 13-14 , pp. 173-481; alts, in (Item. Zty., 19 (1895), No. 04, Bepert., 
p. 221). 

Concerning Link’s lactic acid-forming Vibrios, Gosio (Arch. Hyg., 21 (1894), 
p. 114; abs. Centbl. Hakt. und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), No. 2, p. 89). 

Determination of the heat disengaged in alcoholic fermentation, A. Bouffakp 
(Compt., Bend., 121 (1895), No. 8, pp. 357-300 ; Prog. Ayr. et Fit., 12 (1895), No. $9, pp. 
$45-347). 
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Investigations concerning the yeast species and sugar-forming fungi of 
arrack production. F. A. F. 0. Wknt and H. C. I*. Gkkrmum (Verhandl . Kgl. 
Acad. W'menBvh. Amsterdam, her. a 2, 1895, IV, No. 2; abs.in /Jot. Centbl., 63 (1895), No. 
4-5, pp. 148-150). 

On the detection of laccase in plants, (3. Bertrand (Compl Rend., 181 (1895), 
No. 3, pp 166-/68). 

Action of diastase on starch, A. R. Lane and ,J. L. Baker (Jour. Chem. Soc 
London, 1895, Aug , pp. 701-708, 739-7/6). 

On the partial reversion of cane sugar through microorganisms, 0 Fermi and 

G.Monjesano (Centbl. Baht, and Par. Allg., 1 (189)), Son. 13-If, pp. 483-487: 15-16, 
pp. 543-556). 

Microbes in health and disease, K. M. Ckooksii \nk (Jour. Roy. Agl. So(. England, 
ser. 3, 6 (7895), No. 23, pp 343-3)1) —A popular article dealing in a general way with 
the classification of bacteria and with pathogenic organisms. 

Investigations on bacteria, II. L Ri s.sell (Rot. (la:., >n (1895), No. 9, pp. 
419-433 ).—A review ol a paper by A. Fischer m Jahrb. ft’iss. Rot., 37(1S95), pp. 1-/63. 

Recent advances in bacteiiology with special reference to food, M. V.Ball 
(Jour. Franklin Inst., 7895, A or , pp. ,1(0-351), 

A contribution to the biology of the florescent bacteria, K.Tiiemm (Arb. Rakt. 
Inst. lloehsehnte, Kailsruhe, I (1895), So. I, p. .391: aha. in Rot. Ct nibl., 65(189)), No. 
4-5, pp. 11 f, ID). 

A contribution to the knowledge of obligate anaerobic bacteria, R. Gekstneu 
(Arb. Rail. hint, Um hsclmfe, J\ai Isrulu, 1 ( 7895), \o. 3, ft. 1 f8, pin. 3; aba. in Rot. Centbl., 
65(1895), No. 4-), pp. 115~t\)). 

The significance of bacterial products in the sepaiation of species, P. 
Si IIN EIDER (Arb. Rail. hint. IRn hsdtuh, harhrulti, 1 1 189)), So. 5, p. Jul; abs. in Rot. 
Centbl., <>5 (289)), No. 8, p. 2D). 

The use of air tight and bacteria proof vessels in bacterial work, R. liuRiu 
(Centbl. Baht and Far. Allg1 (189)), No. 17, pp. 6 3-639, jigs. 5). 

Concerning puie cultures in tubes with agar and blood serum, (3 Rami 
(Centbl Rakt. and Par. Med., J8 (18,9)), Vo. 7. pp. 20 t, Jnf). 

Concerning agai pieparation, I.. 7a i*mk (Centbl, Rakt. and Pat. Mid., 18 (1895), 
No. 7, p. 302). 

On the value of certain mineral salts for fungi, (\ Weiiukr (Pur. dent. hot. 
Res., 18 (1895), .Vo. 5, pp. .2)7-36) h —The author gi\cs the etle< t of a number of salts 
when used in nutrient solutions for fungi. 

Methods of coloiation employed in bacteriology, Niroixi:(.I mm. Inst. Pasteur, 
9 (1895), No. 8, pp. 661-610). 

On the bacteria which reduce uitiates and the loss of nitrogen which they 
cause, R. Brum and A. Stet/er (Cnitbh Rakt. und Par. tllg.. 1 ( 1895), Nos. 7-8, pp. 
357-2265; 9-10, pp. 350-361; 11, pp. 592-598; 12, pp. 432-/82). 

Concerning the bacteria in manure and their physiological idle in its decom¬ 
position, K. A. Skvekin (Centbl. Rakt. und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), Nos. 3, pp. 97-104; 
4-5, pp. 160-168). 

Concerning nitrification, R. Berki (Centbl. Rakt. and Par. Allg., 1 (D9)), S r os. 
1, pp. 7312-26; 33, pp. 80-81 ).—A resume 4 and bibliography. 

Contributions on the morphology of the organisms of nitrification (Areh. Sei. 
hiol. Imp. Inst. Med. St. Petersburg, 1, No. 1-8, p. 87; abs. in Centbl. Rakt. und Par. Allg., 
1 (1895), No. 6, pp. 73/3 - 245). 

Nitrate-reducing bacteria and their effect on the nitrogen of barnyard 
manure, S. Kokkhn (Orgaan Vvr. Oudleer. Rijks. Landhouivsvhool, 7 (1895), No. 85, pp. 

221 , 222 ). 

The resistance of spores of Aspergillus fumigatus, Rknoe (La semaine medi- 
dale, 1895, No . 8: abs. in Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 18 (1895), No. 2-3, p. 79 ).—The 
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spore* resisted rather strong solutions of silver nitrate, iodin, potassium iodid, and 
soda. 

The suppression of bacteria by means of lyaol, J. Weifs (Phan*. Ztg., 40 
(1896), p. 406). 

Bactericidal action of metals, E. F. Smith (Amer. Nat., 89 (1896), No. 846, pp. 
988-986). —A review is given of a paper by M. Bolton on “The effects of various 
metals on the growth of certain bacteria.” 

The streptococcus and antistreptoooccic serum, A. M armorer (Ann. loot 
Pasteur, 9 (1895), No. 7, pp. 593-620, figs. 5). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Papers in terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric electricity 

( U. 8. J)ept. Agr., Weather Bureau Bui. 11, fit. 2, Rpt. Intemat. Meteor- 
olog. Congress 1893, fit. 2,pp. 460-583, Bln. XIY-XXV). 

(1) Magnetic survey of North America, C. A. Schott (pp. 400-464).— 
An account of tlie discovery of points in the Atlantic agonic liue by 
Columbus, 1492, and Cabot, 1497; of the contributions to magnetic 
data by Drake, Hudson, Champlain, Baffin; of the Bel Arcano del Mare 
and Gilbert’s Be Magnete. Also au account of the advances in the 
present century as contributed by Humboldt 1798-1803, Lefroy 1842-’44, 
Sabine 1840-’45, Kane 1853-’55, Hayes 1860-’61, Hall 1871, Nares and 
Markham 1875-’76, Greely 1881-84; and especially by the operations 
of the observers of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey at 
Philadelphia 1840-’45, Key West 1860-’C6, Madison 1878-’81, Los 
Angeles 1882-’89, and San Antonio 1890-’93. The work at Toronto 
and Washington (United States Naval Observatory) and the Stations 
of the International Polar Research Expeditions at Uglaamie, Alaska, 
and Fort Conger, Grinnell Land, 1882-’83, is recounted, together with 
that of several other exploring expeditions. 

(2) Magnetic survey of Europe and Asia, A. de Tillo (pp. 465-469, PI. 
XIY).—A sketch is given of the surveys of the several countries, with 
an attempt to estimate the completeness of the same at the present time. 
Sabine’s charts 1872-’76 give the summary of our knowledge up to the 
year 1850. For the British Islands the latest authority is Rucker and 
Thorpe, 1890, and is regarded of great value. For France the earlier 
work of Lamont 1856-’57 is supplemented by that of Mascart and 
Moreaux 1866, and is rated first class. For Germany the survey of 
Lamont 1844-’59 and the partially completed work of Neumayer is 
also in the first class. For Austria-Hungary the investigations of 
Kreil 1843-’54 and Schenzl 1864-’81 are the most prominent. For 
Russia the work of Hansteen, Smirnow, Wild, Tillo, and others have 
covered a large region, but with sufficient completeness to be rated 
only second class. For India the surveys of the brothers Schlagintweit 
1854-’58, and for Indo-Malaia those of Elliot and Van Rijckevorsel 
are the chief authorities, the completeness being second class. For 
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Siberia, China, and Arabia third rate surveys have been taken. A map 
shows the areas of these surveys and the regions of no observations. 

(3) The international polar expeditions , 1882->83, C. Borgen (pp. 469- 
485).—The survey of the polar regions had been confined to a few 
observations by exploring expeditions till the year 1882, when the plan 
of Weyprecht was put in operation for a series of simultaneous observa¬ 
tions surrounding the poles. An account is given of the several pre¬ 
liminary congresses, and the plan of operations finally formulated, the 
occupation of 12 stations in the Northern Hemisphere and 2 stations 
in the Southern, with many cooperating stations in lower latitudes. An 
interesting report of the success of most of the expeditions follows, 
and a graphic picture of the hardships of Greely’s retreat from Fort 
Conger. A very intelligent summary of the scientific results is given, 
the value of the material secured, and the chief lesson of failure in the 
attempt to draw accurate observations from instruments whose opera¬ 
tion depends upon the induction of soft iron. 

(4) The discovery of magnetic declination made by Christopher Columbus , 
Fr. T. Bertelli, B a (pp. 486-492).—The author advances a series of argu¬ 
ments to show that the declination of the magnetic needle was not 
known before the time of Christopher Columbus, and that he discov¬ 
ered the same on his first voyage to America. The Chinese knew only 
the rough directive use of the needle; the Mediterranean navigators 
were also without knowledge of the declination, as proven by exami¬ 
nation of their charts, by their instructions for navigation,by the roses 
or rhoinbi on the charts, by the coast lines of the earlier geographical 
maps as compared with the latter. The arguments in favor of the dis¬ 
covery by Columbus are the facts that he adjusted his compasses to sat¬ 
isfy the fears of his pilots; that his son Fernando distinctly attributed 
the discovery to lam (“no one had known of such a variation till then”); 
that the agonic line gave rise to the boundary between the Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions, and that this discussion began after the first 
voyage of Columbus. 

(5) The cosmical relations manifested in the simultaneous disturbances 
of the sun , the aurora , and the terrestrial magnetic field, 8. Lemstrom 
(pp. 492-500, PI. XV).—An account is given of the discovery and illus¬ 
tration of the connection between sun spots, auroras, and magnetic 
variations, by Baud Wolfe, Fritz, and Loomis. The extension of their 
relation to meteorological variations by Bigelow is also described. The 
author mentions the several theories advanced to account for these 
interrelated phenomena. He inclines to the view that the sun emits 
at different times different wave lengths which are therefore more or 
less absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere and cause the observed effects. 
Especially this modifies the action of the unipolar induction of elec¬ 
tricity, and so causes disturbances of the state of equilibrium. An 
application of this process is made by comparing the harvests of Wasa 
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and Kuopie, 1810-’77, with the variations of the solar output, and the 
result shows that the former depends very closely upon the latter, 

(6) The ’periodic terms in 7neteorolo</y due to the rotation of the sun on 
its axis, F. 1L Bigelow (pp. 500-510, Pis. X VI-XVIII).—This paper con¬ 
tains a brief summary of the variations in the several meteorological 
elements in the period of the'sun’s equatorial rotation. The action is 
ascribed io the polar magnetic field emitted by the sun falling upon the 
polar regions of the earth and along the magnetic meridians. A set of 
fifteen curves is appended winch show, as is to be expected from this 
preliminary compilation of the material, a rough and yet unmistakable 
tendency to vary like the curve derived from the European magnetic 
field and like that of the sun spots along the solar meridians. These 
curves embrace the Ions of the United States, the lows and highs of 
the Forth Atlantic, the weather at Bismarck, Chicago, Washington, 
and m Europe, European temperatures and relative humidity, atmos 
plieric electricity, thunderstorms of the United States, and the number 
of high and low centers in the Northern Hemisphere. 

(7) Beview of neent inv<sligaiions into the subject of atmospheric elec¬ 
tricity, J. Bister and //. (}<itel (pp. 510-522).—A general review of 
the results of various investigators into the subject of atmospheric 
electricity is gi\en. Paiticular attention is called to the important 
advances due to the invention of the electrometer by Sir W. Thomson 
and the reduction of the measuies to absolute units; to the division of 
the observations by E\ner into clear and eloudx weather phenomena; 
the gradual deduction of the laws of diurnal and annual variations by 
several investigators; the seveial theories to account for the existence 
of the electric potential fall in the atmosphere. Finall>, the work of 
the authors in discussing the action of the ultraviolet light falling upon 
zinc surfaces and the consequent extension of the principles to the 
atmosphere is detailed. This is a very interesting and valuable sum 
mary of the knowledge of this science. 

(8) On the construction of earth magnetic instruments, M, T. Bdclmann 
(pp. 522-559).—Under the general heading of station apparatus is given 
a description of the various forms of instruments that have 4 been con¬ 
structed for the measurement of the declination, horizontal force, and 
vertical force; that is, the declinometer, the inclinometer, the magnet¬ 
ometer, the magnetic variation apparatus, the magnetic intensimeter, 
the Lloyd balance, and the Lamoivt induction apparatus. Under the 
heading “Portable apparatus” is described the Wild portable theodo¬ 
lite, the combination for determination of declination, the combination 
for oscillation observations, the adaptation for deflection, and the 
arrangement for the determination of the inclination. A full series of 
diagrams accompanies the paper, which forms the most complete brief 
account of magnetic instruments accessible to the public. 
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(9) On some improvements in magnetic instruments , M. JSschmhagen 
(pp. 539-550).—The installation of the Magnetic Observatory at Pots¬ 
dam lias given the author the opportunity to put in practice several 
very important devices for increasing the sensitiveness and efficiency 
of the apparatus of a primary station. The details are minute and 
specific so as to be useful to other magnefricians. The mode of setting 
the threads, the marks, the movements of the telescopes, the form of 
the magnet bars and mirrors, the collimation, the method of signals to 
comparison observations, the systematic scheme or order of observa¬ 
tion, the best methods for suspension and the threads to be used, the 
length of the time scale, the mode proposed for exchanging traces of 
different observatories, the recording apparatus, and other interesting 
topics are included in this essay. The author’s well-known success in 
this line of work and the excellent results obtained by him make the 
experiences here noted of great importance to the practical observer. 

(10) The pnsent condition of mathematical analysis us applied to terres¬ 
trial magnetism , A. Schuster (pp. 530-5G9,1*1. XIX).—This paper gives an 
account of the harmonic analysis, as applicable to terrestrial magnetism, 
in a brief summary. <S alias's method of obtaining the coefficients in 
the harmonic analysis of the magnetic potential is described and the 
constants as derived by (bums, together with Petersen’s revision of the 
same, are recounted. Neumann's abbreviated method for obtaining the 
coefficients is described, w ith a short criticism of the same. After this 
follows a discussion of the most suitable method to be adopted in future 
reductions, with the purpose of arriving at the solution of the problem 
of the secular variation <>f tin* terrestrial field. 1 The paper concludes 
with a treatment of the dim mil variation, the data depending upon four 
stations. The relation of this problem to the solar and cosmieal phe¬ 
nomena is indicated, and the essay, though condensed, is a very sig¬ 
nificant contribution to this fascinating subject. 

(11) Methods and instruments of prevision for the study of atmospheric 
electricity, A. />\ Vhaureau (pp. 5G9-5S3, Pis. XX-XXV).—An historical 
review r of the dillerent observations of atmospheric electricity, and the 
instruments used, is given, including the methods of observation, by 
the insulated conductor, by tin* method of Peltcer, the method of Volta, 
and the process of Sir W. Thomson. A detailed description of Mas- 
cart’s register, collector, and electrometer is added, the abstract of the 
observations, and the details of a portable apparatus. The most 
important section of the paper gives an account of the method of 
measuring high potentials, as employed at the Central Meteorological 
Bureau, and the Eiffel Tower, Paris, and a set of curves is appended 
showing the variations of the field on the ground and on the tower. 
The accompanying weather notes enable the reader to judge of the 
prevailing atmospheric conditions. By this process observations at 
very different potentials can bo recorded by the same self-registering 
apparatus,— f. h. bigelow. 
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Thunderstorm studies based on balloon voyages, L. Sonuckb 

(AbkandL Bayer . Akad Wm. y Miinchcn, 1894 , vol. 18 } pp. 00).*— 1 This is an 
exhaustive study of 60 quarto pages upon the conditions in the free 
atmosphere favorable to the formation of thunderstorms, dwelling 
especially upon the conditions on June 19,1889. The author indicates 
that for a stable equilibrium «the temperature diminution with height 
must be less than 5.4° per 1,000 ft. This may be expected as long as 
there is no condensation of the vapor in the free air. If there is a 
greater temperature decrease the condition becomes unstable and 
there is occasion for rising air currents. Observations on the Sonn* 
blick, 10,000 ft. high, are reported to confirm this statement. On this 
mountain, June 19 at 6 a. in., there were stratus clouds in the south, at 
7 the sky was half covered, at 9 thunder heads, at 1 p. m. summit 
covered with clouds, at 4 rain began, and at 7 thunderstorm with 
snow. The observations showed that in the forenoon with a clouded 
sky there was a diminution of 5.4° per 1,000 ft. instead of the normal 
3 . 90 . 

Very full observations taken in the balloon “ Herder” at Munich are 
given; also those taken in the “Nautilus” at Berlin. The “Herder” 
left the earth at 7.55 a. m., and rose in 4 hours to a height of 65,000 ft. 
The relative humidity ranged from 56 per cent at 2,280 ft. to 93 per 
cent at 3,540 ft. and dropped again to 63 per cent at 6,500 ft. The 
diminution of temperature with height was 1.6° per 1,000 ft. at 2,280 
ft. at 8.20 o’clock, and at 11 o’clock at 3,600 ft. it was 5.8°. 

At Berlin the balloon rose at 7.6 a. m. The diminution in tempera¬ 
ture at 1,070 ft. was 1.80 per 1,000 ft.; at the highest point, 11,960 ft., it 
was 3.7° at 11 o’clock. At 1.35 the diminution was 6.8° at 3,790 ft., but 
this last value was due in part to the rapid descent of the balloon, which 
carried with it the lower temperature of the higher atmosphere, there 
having been a drop of 3,940 ft. in 5 minutes. The lower limit of the 
cloud formation as shown at some of the mountain stations was 4,920 
to 5,250 ft. The “Herder” balloon passed into cumulus cloud at 5,460 
ft. The “Nautilus” found dark clouds at 9.5 o’clock at 5,760 ft., and at 
9.51 the clouds were at 6,350 ft. 

At most of the stations the wind was light at 10 to 11 with a sudden 
change in direction about that time. In many cases there was a stop¬ 
page in the regular diurnal rise in temperature at about 10.30, due to 
cloudiness, probably. Freezing temperature was reached at 10,890 ft. 
and at 8,000 ft. in the “Nautilus” and “Herder,” respectively. It was 
found that the stratum of 32° temperature was higher in the cloud than 
outside of it. A sinking of cirrus cloud to a lower level was noticed, 
and the evaporation of the ice crystals would tend to cool the air. 

The thunderstorms occurred in the Alps at noon, but at the lower 
stations from 4 o’clock to 6. In the Alps the lowest pressure, highest 
relative humidity and temperature, and the highest clouds were at noon. 

According to the author’s view, the abundance of high potential 
electricity is due to friction between water and ice particles at great 
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height*. The thunderstorm is maintained so long as this friction pro¬ 
cess continues. That there is abundant relative motion between air 
layers is shown in balloon experiences. Also great differences in direc¬ 
tion and velocity of cloud layers above is noticed at the earth. A bal¬ 
loon car is often thrown violently about by air currents. He also cites 
the general presence of hail in thunderstorms, as a proof of violent 
commotion, since the various layers are deposited by rapid motion from 
a warm and cold region and vice versa. — h. a. hazen. 

Report of the International Meteorological Congress, held at 
Chicago, Illinois, August 21-24,1893 ( U. 8. Weather Bureau Bui. 
11, pt. 2, Washington, 1894^95, pp. XV-XVI, 207-583 , pis. *>).—This 
report is edited by O. L. Fassig, secretary. Most of the individual 
papers comprising this report have already been noticed in the Record. 
The portion of the report mentioned above contains: Section IV, his¬ 
tory and bibliography (14 papers); Section V, agricultural meteorology 
(6 papers), and Section VI, atmospheric electricity and terrestrial mag¬ 
netism (11 papers). Part III of the report, which is in press, will con¬ 
tain Sections VI1-IX, relating respectively to climatology, instruments, 
and methods of observation, and to theoretical meteorology.—o. L. 

FASSIG. 

Meteorology, 1894, C. II. Johnson (Massachusetts State Sta. Rpt. 
1894, pp. 470-475). —This includes notes on the character of the season 
and monthly summaries of observations on temperature, precipitation, 
direction of wind, and casual phenomena. The summary for the year 
is as follows: Temperature (degrees F.), maximum 98 (July 10,11, and 
12), minimum —18 (February 25), mean 47.39, mean daily range 22.10; 
precipitation, total (inches) 32.08; snowfall (inches) 71.45. 

North Carolina weather during the year 1894 (North Carolina 
State Weather Service Rpt., 1894, pp. T-XLXI, 1-250, maps 20). —This 
report includes a list of publications of the State Weather Service during 
1894; lists of meteorological stations and observers and crop correspond¬ 
ents; notes on the distribution of forecasts; an account of the river and 
flood service in North Carolina; a meteorological summary for the year 
as compared with previous years (1888-’93); comparisons of tempera¬ 
ture in North Carolina, the United States, and in foreign countries, and 
charts of normal annual temperature and precipitation for North Caro¬ 
lina. 

The annual summary is as follows: Temperature (degrees F.).—Mean, 
59.6; normal, 69.0; departure, -f 0.6; maximum, 104, June 28; mean 
maximum, 69.7; minimum, —10, December 29; mean minimum, 49.9; 
mean monthly range, 48.2; mean daily range, 19.9; absolute range, 114. 
Pressure (inches).—Mean, 30.11; normal, 30.08; departure, —0.03; max¬ 
imum, 30.78, February 24; minimum, 29.26, October 9; absolute range, 
1.52, Relative humidity, normal (percent), 74.6, Precipitation (inches)— 
Average, 46.57; normal, 53.29; departure, —6.72; greatest monthly, 
14.99; least monthly, 0.29. Wind. —Prevailing direction, SW.; aver- 
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age direction for many years, SW.; maximum velocity (miles per hour), 
60, September 27 and October 10. Weather .—Number of clear days, 
152; number of cloudy days, 101; number of rainy days, 108; number 
of partly cloudy days, 112. 

“The features of interest during the year 1891 were the annual deficiency in pre¬ 
cipitation, amounting to over (> in., and the extraordinary warm period during March, 
from the 1st to the 25th, during which the temperature averaged 12° per day above 
the normal, which was followed by a severe freeze, killing the fruit crop almost com¬ 
pletely. Six months of the year were above the normal in temperature, March lead¬ 
ing, with an excess of over 0 . In October and September subtropical cyclones 
occurred, which were, however, of less violence than those which crossed the State 
in 1898. 

“The annual mean pressure varies from 20.11 to 20.02; this year it was relatively 
high. The annual mean temperature was correspondingly high. . . . 

“Recapitulating briefly the final results of the season, it may he said that the crop 
of rice was excellent. The yield of corn was greater than usual, as the acreage was 
increased, and its condition continued superior to previous years. Though the final 
probabilities for cotton indicated a less crop than anticipated, taking everything 
into consideration hut little, if any, less than an average crop was gathered. 
Tobacco was not quite as good as other crops, though cures wen* generally bright. 
The minor crops, as peanuts, held pease, sweet potatoes, sorghum, turnips, and cab¬ 
bage, were all excellent. On the whole tlie season of 1891 in North Carolina was a 
good one. 

Notes on climate, T>. Conley ( Wyoming Si a. — 

This includes notes on tin* diameter of the season at the station and 
at the different substations, and tabulated summaries of observations 
on temperature, pressure, precipitation, humidity, dew-point, wind 
movement, and terrestrial radiation at Laramie and on temperature 
and precipitation at a number of other points in the State. The 
following is a general summary tor the year: 


Mtleorolotfit a I nummary for Wyoming, fMJ. 


Temperature (degrees F ) 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest monthh range ... 
honest monthly range .. 
Highest annual'menn . . 

Lowest annual mean ... . 
Precipitation, lowest (im lies).. 


Temperature) (degrees F ). 

Highest. 

Lowest. . _ 

Highest monthly range — 
Lowest monthly range - - 

Highest annual mean. 

Lo\v< at annual mean. 

Precipitation, highest (inches) 


1 Laramie. 

I 

Lander. 

Saratoga 

i 

87. 0 (.1 lily 11 ) 

-27.0 (I >e< 28) 

30 0 (A ugust) 

19.9 (Jnmiai.v) 

94.0 (July 10) .. 
— 24. 0 (Feb. 20)... 
3a 9 (August)... 
21 8 (March) ... 
49 4.. 

88 o (July 30). 

—29 0 <l)«e. 27). 

42 8 (October). 

20 1 (March). 

99 9 . 






1 

J Sheridan 1 

i 

Sundance. 

W hint land. 

1 1 

I 90.0 (Aug.27)... ' 

- 90 o (.Tan 21)_ 

38 9 (August; .. 
24.ft (March)_ 

01.0 (Jnlv 90).... 
- 28 i) (.1 ati. 23).... 
9o. r> ( \ugnst) — 
18 9 (dnnuur\ ) 

99.0 (July 11). 
—22.0 (Jail. 20). 

37.8 (September), 

22.8 (March). 


I 


19. 99. 


The average temperature for all stations except Wheatland was 41.7; 
the average precipitation for all places furnishing complete records was 

12.42 in. 
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Additional observations at Laramie were as follows: Highest terres¬ 
trial radiation, 11, September 27; lowest terrestrial radiation, 0, April 
12 aud April 30; lowest relative humidity, 10.G, June 20; mean relative 
humidity for the year, 50.4; highest dew point, 50.2, July 3; lowest dew¬ 
point, 23, December 28; mean dew-point for the year, 22.5; greatest 
monthly evaporation, 7.402 in.; total evaporation for 0 months from 
April 20 to October 27, 37.100 in. 

Agricultural meteorology, V. Hoi oaili.k (Mfteorologicagricolc. Paris: Gauthier - 
Pillars ct fils, pp. IN, figs. 11). —Tlu* objects attempted in this work are to give to 
the practical agriculturist a concise ami clear explanation of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of meteorology ami practical methods for predicting atmospheric changes 
ami protecting aganiBt them. The book is divided into three parts. The first part 
is devoted to a brief statement of the general principles relating to the constitution 
of the atiuosplieie and the laws winch govern its movements. In the second part 
the simpler and more practical methods of taking meteorological observations are 
describt d, w itli illustrations of instruments. The third part explains the principal 
applications of inetenroh>g> to agriculture, including weather forecasting, tlie influ¬ 
ence of the ddVe lent. meUoiological elements on plants and animals, and means of 
protection against unfavorable weather conditions. 

Relations of the Weathei Buieau to the science and industry of the country, 
W. L.Mooiik i StitHti, n.sn., ! (1S92). ,\«. 11, pp. 210-2&/; and Amer. Met. Amir., 12 
US'jr,), Ao, 7. pp. !<''> :is >. 

Weather fallacies, R. Inwauiis {.four. Iloy. Ayr. Sue. England, ser. 2, 0 (1S95), No. 
22, pp. f>0 s-.7s/).—An address. 

Relation of clouds to rainfall, II II. (layion (Amer. Mtf. dour., 11 ( ISOo), No. 4 , 
pp. 1 lo-lh , Jiff. It. 

Beniiand Kansas, S. W r . Wn i.imon i hansas 1 mv. Quart.,.I (1S9A), No. 4, pp. 
209- JW, map 1\. 

Report on the woik of the station of agricultural climatology of Juvisy, 1894, 

C. Flamm.muun ( Pul. Mm. Agi. Prawn, li < Wl), Xu. A, pp.29th-.llh). 

Meteorological obseivations at Massachusetts Hatch Station (Massachusetts 
Hatch Sta. Met. Puls, ,'s, 10. and <Sv/, pp. i iach). -The usual summaries of ohseniitions 
at the meteorological ol>ser\utory of tin* station dining June. Jul\, and August. 

Meteorological obseivations, H. II. lUim , (\ F. vox IIkrkwann, and R, 
Nr.NX {Xorth <'aroliva Sta. Mel. Puls 01 , pp 2 >-61, maps 2; OS, pp.? 7-A 7, maps 09, 
pp. SO- la?, maps !; 10, j>p. lal-lt'o maps 1: 7 U pp. 1 maps 2 ).— These bulletins 

contain the umuiI summaries of observations during the mouths of April, May, Juno, 
July, and August, 
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The artesian water of South Dakota, J. II. Shepard (South 
Dakota Sta. I>ul. il.pp. 7(>\ fujs. 2).— A systematic chemical investigation 
of the artesian water supply of Month Dakota has been undertaken and 
44 in order to cover the field as completely as possible wells were chosen 
which were geographically distributed as uniformly over the whole 
artesian basin as the circumstances of the ease would permit/ Anal¬ 
yses are reported of water from 20 different wells, which are described, 
showing the mineral constituents of the water and the soluble and 
insoluble salts after evaporation, A summary of the results is given 
in the following table: 

6510—No. 4-3 
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Analyses of artesian waters. 
[Principal Baits (parts jwr 1,000).] 



Sodium chlorid 
(NaCl). 

Yankton. 

(). 1643 

Tyndall. 

.2438 

Armour. 

.2879 

Chamberlain. 

.1800 

Kirnhall. 

.1688 

Woonsocket. 

.1128 

Pierre. 

2.8052 

Harrold. 

. 8029 

Miller. 

. 1501 

Huron. 

. 2046 

Iroquois. 

. 2598 

Hitchcock. 

. 1595 

Faulk ton. 

. 6010 

Rediiehl. 

. 2626 

Poland. 

.3473 

Northvillo. 

. 6396 

Ipswich. 

.8089 ! 

A berdeen. 

.2381 

Andover. 

.3308 1 

Westport. 

1 5031 


1 § 

3 


0.1172 . 

.1002 . 

.1180 . 

.3618 . 

.2211 . 

.7041 l. 

. 1 0 5711 

.4550 .3817 

1.2205 . 

.0083 '. 


1 

6153 | 

j .2432 


6120 



7891 ! 

j ”*38*14 

J 

5701 ! 

! 0499 

1 

5091 1 

| .2057 


1620 

. 


5076 

! . 7079 

1 

6538 

. 0108 

1 

6573 

2476 


4177 

. 5475 


"p 3 

SB O 

C ’/) 

£ fcii 

•13 

© 

1! 

A 

rt « 

CJ 6£ 

§3 
© © 
n 5 
tat 2 
* § 

eo 

p © 

'Z « 

Caleinm carbon- 
late CaCOj). 

Total 

salts. 

Soluble after 
evaporation- 

1| 

© yj 

If 

If 

0 3160 


0.8700 

0 1246 

1.0023 

0.5975 

1.0048 

4036 


1 1199 

. 0905 

1.9902 

.7476 

1.2426 

.5011 


1 0550 

. 1554 

2.1392 

.9076 

1.2316 

4735 


. 8920 

.1573 

2.0850 

1.0153 

1.0697 

4834 1 . 

1 0592 

. 1636 

2.1123 

.8733 

1.2390 

3701 


5360 

. 1630 

2.0088 

1.2770 

.7318 


0 0050 


0771 

3. 4760 

3.3763 

.0997 


. 0575 


.0286 

1.7379 

1.6396 

.0983 

2657 


.1683* 

. 2125 

2.0323 

1.6423 

.3900 

. 4261 


.6020 

. 1554 

2.0334 

1.2390 

.7944 


0353 


.0195 

2 1831 

2.1183 

1 .0648 

. 4384 


' . 6989 

. 1534 

2 0668 

1.2099 

! .8769 


. 0716 


0471 

1.9796 

1.8315 

.1481 


. 0664 


. 0854 

2. 0546 

1.8826 

. 1720 


0512 


0230 

2.1537 

2 0021 

.0916 

3088 

2280 

5580 

i 2.0380 

1.2004 

.8376 


. 0557 


. 0239 

2.1180 

2 0244 

.0936 


0811 


.0879 

2.0909 

1.9027 

. 1882 


0449 

1 . 

.0248 

2. 3236 

! 2.2357 

. 0879 


. 0386 


0200 | 

2 550 L 

j 2 4083 

.0818 


The effects of the different salts in the human system and upon soils 
and plants, the source of the artesian water, and the value and use of 
the water for irrigation are discussed, and suggestions made regarding 
the construction of artesian wells. 

“The preponderance of physical and geological evidence points to the outcrops of 
the Dakota sandstone, lying along the foothills of the Rocky Mountains to the north 
and west of the Dakota basin, aud to outcroppings of the same sandstone around 
the Black Hills, as the points of entrance of the waters in question. It is believed 
that the waters of the melting snows and of the rainfall of large areas lying above 
these outcrops furnish the great artesian supply. . . . 

u The conditions prevailing in South Dakota are such that all problems relating 
to artesian irrigation must be decided upon by taking into account factors immedi¬ 
ately concerned and factors that are unique to this region. It is undoubtedly true 
that the artesian waters of llio Dakota basin do cuir a v large quantities of soluble 
constituents. The residues from these wateis are larger than those of most waters 
used for irrigation; but when the various climatic conditions of the basin are taken 
into consideration, and when the drainage and soil conditions of the most favorable 
kind are considered, it is not unwarrantable to suppose that favorable results may 
bo obtained by an economic and judicious application of the artesian waters. Espe¬ 
cially is this true when one remembers that during many years no irrigation is at all 
desirable. And then again all parts of the basin are subject to such heavy falls of 
rain that any accumulating salts must of necessity be washed away. Then agaiu, 
even in the dryest years, the period when crops would bo benefited by irrigation is 
short, so that only a limited application of water would be needed. All these facts 
would lead one to believe that such irrigation as is needed hero may be accomplished 
by artesian waters. 

“ la probability success may be confidently expected by a strict attention to 
the following details: Deep and thorough cultivation, a judicious use of only suffl- 
cient water to insure a crop, a careful conservation of all storm waters, the system¬ 
atic planting of trees and shelter belts, and the storage of all surplus artesian waters* 
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Moreover, it mast be remembered that the second-flow wells are safer than first-flow 
wells, especially on land at all inclined to be clayey. And, finally, shonld evil effects 
from the water become manifest, the remedial agencies of land plaster, lime, and 
underdrainage should be promptly applied. The largo deposits of gypsum occur¬ 
ring in the Black Hills will be sufficient for all time.” 

Preservation of moisture in the soil by cultivation, S. A. Kood- 
ASIIEFF (Imp. Free Evan. Soc. St. Veter*!)., Hul. /, 1H91,pp.l-13 ).—This 
is an elaborate report of experiments conducted by Prince Koodascheft* 
at an agricultural experiment station established by him in 1878 in the 
government of Voitova. The experiments were conducted on 5 plats, 
4 of which consisted of 81 acres each, and 1 of 27 acres. The plats 
were treated as follows: 

Plat 1.—Manured, plowed in. deep in the early spring, audreplowed 

at the end of June It) to 10A in. deep. 

Plat 2.—Same treatment as plat 1 except that it was replowed in. 
instead of 104 in. 

Plat 8.—Same as plat 1 except that no manure was applied during 
the whole experimental period (10 to 12 years). 

Plat 4.—Same as plat 2 except that no manure was applied. 

Plat 5.—Treated m aeeoidance with the old-fashioned method pre¬ 
vailing in Little Pussia among the peasants since time immemorial, i. r., 
manuring the field by letting cattle gra/e to the end of June, then 
plowing it 7 in. deep immediately after a rain, if possible, and finally 
seeding at the end of August. 

In order to determine the most favorable time to begin plowing for 
the winter crop each of the tirst 4 plats was subdivided into 8 sub¬ 
plats. The plowing of the tirst subdivision in each case was completed 
May 3, of the second June 22, and of the third July 22. 

From the results of the observations and experiments the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

(1) To secure tlie best harvests of winter crops in localities with 
climatic and soil conditions similar to those obtaining in these experi¬ 
ments, the preservation of moisture of the soil is the fundamental 
principle on which all the processes of cultivation ought to be based, 
because the absence of moisture, owing to specific properties of the 
climate, is the main and almost the exclusive cause of poor crops. 

(2) For all other regions having similar climatic and soil conditions 
to those of Poltova the most favorable time to begin tillage and prepa¬ 
ration of tlie soil for winter crop is the early spring—the earlier the 
better, with au absolute proviso that (3) all the successive operations 
in preparing the soil for winter crop up to the time of seeding must 
depeud upon the principle of preserving the moisture provided during 
the winter period. 

The author discusses the principles determining the movement of soil 
water and the influence of cultivation in controlling the loss of water 
from the soil, He points put (1) that manured soils do not require as 
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much cultivation as those not manured; (2) compactness of tlie soil, 
due to external influences* such as rain, rolling, etc., necessitates a 
greater amount of cultivation; and (.*1) the warmer the soil and the 
more regularly it is cultivated the sooner it is prepared for seeding.— 
A. K. MLODZIANSKY. 

On the possibility of the occurrence of hydrogen and methane in the atmos¬ 
phere, F. C. PiiiLLH'S (Jonr. Amer. ('hem. Soe., 1/ (1891), No. 10, pp. SOJ-SOS). 

Analyses of water, (\ A. (Iokssmaw (Massachast Its Stale Sta. Rpt. 1S94, pp. 
409-416 ).—Analyses of 200 samples of water w ith lcfciciiro to sanitary condition aro 
reported, together with Waneklyn and Chapman's rules for interpreting tho results. 

Analyses of watei, M. H. Hardin (South Carolina Sta. 11 pt. 1X01, pp. 16-22). — 
Analyses with reference both to mineral properties and sanitary quality of 28 samples 
and with reference only to sanitary quality of 7 samples are repotted. 

Artesian water in the western interior of Queensland, It. J.. Jack (Dept. 
Mines Queensland, Geol. S'urny J>al. 1, pp. 16 ).—This article is de\otcd to a discus¬ 
sion of the causes of artesian How in this region. 

Variations in the amount of free and albuminoid ammonia in waters on 
keeping, A. Livkksiih.k (('hem. News, 71 (1891), No. ISOJ, p. 219). 

Water filtration, F. Fis< tier (Ztschr. angvw. Hum., ls91, No. fo, pp. 204-207, 
diag. 1). —A eomparison of the sand and sand-plat systems. 

Amounts of air and water in the toil (CotnpL Until., 1:1 ( 1891), So. 1, pp. $n-85; 
Ann. A if run., 1*1 (1895), Xo. S, pj>. 252-20.1; and 17 Lngrats, 10 {1891), \o. >7, pp. 722, ?,>4). 

On the aeration of the soil in the parks of Paris, E. Mam.in <f* ompt . Rend., 
120 (1895), No. ID, pp. 106.1-jotiS). 

Concerning the causes of soil formation, K. Hkciixe (Fith ling's landw. Ztg.,44 
(1895), No. 12. pp. 898-409). 

A means of determining whether or not a soil needs nitrogen, 1C. AV. Hn.- 
Gard (Dent, landw. Dr esse, 22 ( / sVa > ^, Yir*. 52, pp. 190, 191. Jigs. J).— Tin* percentage of 
nitrogen in humus is regarded as an iude\. 

Subsoil plowing, T. L. i,Yo\ (hngation Age, S (ls9»), \o. 7, pp. 209, 210). 

The importance of mud in moor culture (Landw. lloehenbl. Schles. Holst., 45 
(1895), No. 25, pp. 482-4S5). 

Improvement of peaty meadows by means of wood ashes (12Engrain, 10 
(1895), No. 21, p. 759). 

Methods pioposed for fixing the sands along railways in the Sahara Desert 
(Abs. in Her. Apron., 1895, No. 2, pp, 207, 70S). 

Soil temperatures, J. 1). Conley ( Wyoming Sta. Hal. 22, pp. 9o, 91). —Tabulated 
summaries of weekly means of observations at l> depths (J to 72 in.). 

FERTILIZERS. 

Leather refuse, its value in agriculture, d. B. Lindsey and li. H. 

Smith (Massachusetts State Sta. lipt. lsoi^pp, 7s5-:>2l, pis. :2). —The first 
part of this article is a reprint of 011 c published elsewhere and noted in 
an earlier number of the Record.' Jti file second part the results arc 
reported of one year’s experiments with oats grown in a series of gal¬ 
vanized iron pots 7$ in. in diameter and 8 in. deep, each containing 12J 
lbs. of poor subsoil. The pots were fertilized as follows: 

“The sources of nitrogen were nitrate of soda, dissolved leather, and Philadelphia 
tankage. . . . The dissolved leather was prepared as follows: To210gm. of chain- 

i Agl. Sci., 8 (1894), Nos. 2-3 (E, 8. K., 6, p. 24). 
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loftily pure sulphuric ackl of 50° B., heated to 80° C., was added 63 gm. of finely 
ground sole leather. The mixture was thoroughly stirred and allowed to stand for 
half au hour; a dark pasty mass resulted. Forty-nine grains of water was added 
to thin the paste somewhat, ami then finely ground calcium carbonate (marble) 
was added, to take up the excess of sulphuric acid and enable us to secure a dry, 
easily handled material. We used the carbonate instead of the phosphate of lime 
as a dryer in order to avoid an excess of phosphoric arid. After standing 24 hours 
the substance had dried out sufficiently to he easily handled and ground. 

“Double superphosphate was used as a source of phosphoric acid, and the potash 
was applied in the form of the double sulphate of potash and magnesia/’ 

Eighteen pots were used in the experiment, fertilized as follows: 


Jurtihzers used in the pot experiments. 


Pots 


Souiro of nitrogen. 


i Amount of 

Amount of in tillable 
■ nitrogen phosphoric 
i applird. arid 
j applied 


Amount of 
potassium 
ox id 
applied. 


l’ot*1,2,3 . 

. Soil mtioaon. 

| Gunn 

(irams 

1 20 | 

Grams. 

2.40 

Pot* 4, f>, r*. 

Pliilmli Iplu.i taukngo .. . . 

_i 0 SO 

1.20 ! 

i 2 40 

Pot* 7 8, ft. 

Nif?at<‘ of soila 

. 30 

1.20 

2.40 

Pot* 10,11 11! 

do . . ... 

. . 1 60 

1 20 1 

i 2.40 

Cot* 13, 14, in. . 

IUssoh i <1 ioatlo i . 

. . ,50 

1.20 

2.40 

Pots 10 17,18 . 

do . 

. ...i 0(1 

1.20 

2.40 


“ Pots 1, I, 7. 10,13, 16 were infected w irh a small quantity of cultivated soil, in order 
to note it the mfei turn facilitated the mtrifuatiou of the organic nitrogen in ease of 
our experiments To each of these pots w as also added 10 gm. of air-slacked lime.” 

The oats were seeded April 25, and the experiments were conducted 
thereafter in the usual manlier. Data as to yield of dry matter in 
straw and grain, and nitrogen furnished in soil and fertilizer and util¬ 
ized by the crop, are given for each pot. 

Tin* results indicate ‘-that, when nitrate of soda as a source of nitro¬ 
gen is rated at 100, the nitrogen in the form of dissolved leather would 
be rated at about BO. The return from the Philadelphia tankage was 
very slight. The experiment will be continued the coming year.” 

A comparison of phosphatic slag and nitrate of soda with 
ground bone on oats and corn, O. A. Doexswann (Massachusetts 
State Sta. h'pt. /*.'>/, pp. 267~2b7),—A plat of loam soil 2.8 acres in size 
which had been under cultivation for several years was divided into 2 
parts lengthwise (north and south;. One part, containing 1 acre, was 
fertilized with Goo lbs. of tine ground bone and 200 lbs. of muriate of 
potash; the remaining 1.8 acre was fertilized at the rate of 800 lbs. of 
phosphatic slag (odorless phosphate), 200 lbs. of muriate of potash, 
and 200 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre. The plat was then divided 
crosswise (east and west) into plats i acre (0.55 acre fertilized with 
bone, etc., and 0.G5 acre with slag, etc.) and 1.8 acre (0.05 1 acre with 
bone ami 1.15 1 acre with slag and nitrate) in size, respectively, and the 
first seeded to oats, the second planted in corn. 


l In the text stated to bo 0.7 and 1.2, respectively, but this is evidently an error. 
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The results with hptli crops are summarized iu the following table: 


Yield of oats and corn. 


Oats (grain) 
Oats (straw) 
Corn. 


Yield per acre. 


Plat 2 

Plat 1 

(odorlCHS 

(l>om>, etc.). 

phoaphate, 


etc,). 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

531 

876 

1,640 

2,385 

10,204 

20,608 


Field experiments with different commercial phosphates, 0. A, 

Goessmann (MaamchmrttH State Sta. Rpt. ISM, j pp. 257-261 ).—The 
results of experiments commenced in 1800 (E. S. K., 0, p. 288) with dis¬ 
solved bonebhtck, South Carolina phosphate, Florida phosphate, Mona 
guano, and phospliatic slag are briefly reported. The crops each year 
were as follows: 1800, potatoes; 1891, wheat; 1892, serrndella; 1893, 
corn; 1894, barley. Data are given on the composition and cost, of the 
phosphates, the amount of phosphoric add applied in the fertilizer and 
removed in the crops, and the growth, proportion of parts, and yield of 
crop. “The plat receiving dissolved boneblack led in yield during the 
first two years, while for the third, fourth, and fifth years the plats 
receiving insoluble phosphates were ahead, phospliatic slag being 
first, South Carolina floats second, and Mona guano third.” 

The bacteria of stable manure and their action, E. I!krfkm>t {Jour. Soe. Chem. 
Ind. f 1895, May, p. 449; abb. in Hill. Hoc. ('him. Haris, 13-1 i (1895), No, 13-17, p. 
1087). — A bibliography and Nummary of present knowledge on this subject, under the 
following bends: (1; Fermentation of the fatty acids, (2) fermentation of the amid 
compounds, (3) putrid fermeutation, (I) annnouiacal fermentation, (f») sulpholiydric 
fermentation, ((1) motliunic or eellulosie fermeutation, and (7) fermentation of the 
carbohydrates. 

Plowing under green plants, von Turfmen (l)cnl. landw. V reuse, 71 (1895), No. 88, 
pp. 010,817). — A popular aiiielo in which are quoted Iliissler’s results, showing the 
advantage of turning under lupines after growth is eompleto rather than at earlier 
stages. 

The influence of humus on the productiveness of soils, Tanck£ ( Landw. Wock- 
enbl. Settled. Holst., 45 (1895), No. 85, pp. 479-483; and Ftihhng’s landw. Ztg., 44 (1895), 
No. 18,pp. 550-501). — A review. 

Recent researches on the composition and mode of action of barnyard 
manure, L. Ukandkau (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. 84, pp. 181 , 182). 

The utilization of the nitrogen of green manure and barnyard manure by 
white mustard,.!. KfuiN (Landw. Wochenhl. Schles. Holst., 45 (1895),No. 80,pp. 282- 
287). 

Preservation of stable manure with gypsum and superphosphate gypsum, J. 

Samkk (Tirol, landw. Platter, 14 (1895), No. 18, pp. 158 , 159). 

The loss of nitrogen in manures, (h Castink (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 12 (1895), No 32, 
pp. 151-158). 

On the causes of the loss of nitrogen in decaying organic matter, especially 
in stable manure and urine (Landw. Cvnthh Posen , 22 (1895), No. 37, pp. 219, 220). 

Concerning the causes of the loss of nitrogen in fermenting organic ma tter 

(Ahs. in Fiihlintfs landw. Ztg., 44 (1895), No. 18, pp. 409-413). 
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Mean* of hastening the nitrification of nitrogenous substances, E. Poikbt 
(Belg. Sort, et Agr., 7 (1895), Nos. 8, pp. 110 , 117; 9, p. 132; 10, pp. 148,149; 11, pp. 
164-166; 12, pp. 179-181; 13, pp. 190 , 197; 14, pp. 211, 212; 15, pp. 227, 228; 16, p. 
242 ).—'The conditions favoring nitrification and the use of fertilizing materials, 
drainage, irrigation, and thorough stirring of the soil to promote nitrification are 
discussed from a practical standpoint. 

The discovery of potash deposits at Amstadt (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895) No. 73, pp. 

1023-1026). 

Pigeon manure, B. ScurLZK ( Landwirth, 21 (1895), p. 301; ahn. in Chem. Ztg., 19 
(1895), No. 70, Uepert ., p. 350). 

Pigeon manure (Landiv. Cenihl. Posen, 18(1895), No. 26, p. 215). 

Transformation of sewage into pure water and sludge (II Engrain, lo (1895), No. 
82, p. 758). 

Apparatus for preparing glue, oil, and fertilizer from animal products, E. 

Rkuthku (Ztsehr. angno. Chvm.. 189 7, Vo. IS. p. 558, fig. /).— A patented device. 
Bone meal, M. M utrhKit (15Engrain, 10 ( 1S9~>), No. 85, p. 818 ). 

The manurial effect of the phosphoric acid iu bone meal, ntkkfbk and M \i«kf.k 
(Dent, landiv. Proton , 22 (1895). Non. 56, pp. 511 , 512; 57, pp. 513, 524; 58, pp. 519, 530; 
59, pp. 541, 542; 00, pp. 547, 548; (>l,p. 

On the citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in steamed bone meal, V. Ant/. (Chem. 
Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 83, p. IS?',). 

The activity of the phosphoric acid of sugar factory refuse, M. M iurKKK ( 15En¬ 
grain, 10 (1895), Nit. 33, p. ?8f). 

The addition of lime to raw phosphates to increase their effectiveness, M. 
MaUI'KKK (15Engrain, lit (189',), No. 33, p. ?8f). 

On the application of lime and mail, Oinn {Dent, landiv. Presnv , 21 (1895), No. 
051, pp. 567, 508 ).— A popular at tide. 

The fertilizing value of gas lime, O. KruM'ii and \. Komrit (Sacha, landiv. 
Zlnchr., 13 (1895), p. 21; ahn. in Chem. Ztg.. 19 (1891), \o. <,j. Ihpirt.. p. 119). 

The valuation of Hensel's mineial fextilizei, <>. IhuiciiKU (Landiv. IPoehenbl. 
tickles. Holst., 45 (1897), No. IS. pp. 396-398). 

On the choice of phosphatic fertilizers, L. Dhouri.i.Y (Prog. Agi. et lit., 13 
(1895), ?>o. 39. pp. 311-336). 

The fertilizing action of metaphosphoric acid, M. Mvkckku (15Engrain, w 
(1895), No. 31, p. 735). 

The influence of phosphate feitilizeis on the growth and organ formation of 

plants, i\ Nol.i. (Portray Homier tiartenban-Peiein, 1895; abn. in Hot. (\ntbl., 63(1895), 
Nos. 6-7, pp. 184 , 185). 

Phosphoric acid in moor soils < Landtv. Centhl. Posen. 53 ( 1895), No. 30, p. 177). 
The effects of different forms of phosphate on a swamp soil, C*. Puskoi (Jour. 
Agr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. 36. pp. 331-338). —Superphosphate an as ctleetn e on a humus 
soil shown by analysis to he poor in phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid. Thomas 
slag and mineral phosphates were without effect. 

On a deposit of phosphate of alumina and potash found in Algeria and on 
the origin of these minerals, A. (\\kxot {Compt. Pend., Ill (1895). No. 3, pp. 151- 
155 ).—An analysis of this substance is reported which shows it to contain 35.17 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, 18.18 per cent of alumina, and 5.8 per cent of potash. The 
deposit is supposed to ho due to the actum of the solutions infiltrating in caves 
containing fossils and decomposing organic matter rich in phosphates and nitrogen. 

A study of the agricultural value of the phosphate of alumina of Grand Con¬ 
stable, Ani>ouaiu> (15Engrain, 10 ( 1895), No, 33, pp. 780-782). 

The phosphates of Tebessa, Bkn Azok (15Engrain, 10 (1895), No. 32, p. 755). 

The preparation of alkaline phosphates, R. Hoi vkksciikit (Ztschr. angewJ'hem., 
1893, No. 15, p. 402; Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 75, p. 1686). —A patented process is 
described. 
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The actual state of the production and consumption of phosphates, 1). Lev at 

(Bui. Soe. Chim. Paris, 18-14 (ISM), No. 11, pp. tJOf-CM). 

A green manuring experiment on stiff soil, F. Zollikofkk ( Landw. IVochcnbl. 
Schlee. Holst., 45 (1805), No. 35, pp. 481, 488). 

Concerning the scientific work of the Agricultural Institute at Gottingen, 
Likbscheh (Fiih liny's landw. Zip., 44 {1805), No. 18, pp. 50 f-HtiS).— An experiment on 
the nitrogen collected 1>> leguminous plants and fertiliser experiments on soils differ¬ 
ing in their content of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

Comparative tests of the nitrogen of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, 
Grahl ( V Engrain, 10 {1805) No. 88, p. 181). — These experiments indicated the effect¬ 
iveness of the tw o forms to he, of nitrate of soda 100, sulphate of ammonia 00, or the 
same as that found by Wagner. 

Field experiments comparing the values of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda {Mill. dent, landw. (Us., 1805, Vo. p. 75). 

Determination of water in commercial samples of sulphate of ammonia, J. 

Hr times ( Chem. News, 71 ( 1805), No. 1858. p M. 

The ten commandments of fertilizer preparation ( Landw. Ccnthl. Posen, 18{1S05), 
No. 88, pp. 818, 114.) 

Composition of commercial fertilizeis. H. B. M< !)<»nm:i l i i \L. i Maryland Sta. 
Bui. 84, pp. 187-188). —Tabulated analyses and \ ainations of 750 samples of fertilising 
materials, accompanied by lists of fertilizers licensed tor sale in Man land for the 
year 1895 corrected to June 21, and a schedule of ti ado values of fertilizing materials. 
Attention is called to the tact that in the schedule of valuation adopted m this bul¬ 
letin “the comparative value is $1 per ton less for each pci cent of ammonia that the 
fertilizer contains, and 20 cts. per ton less lor each per cent of potash fin the form of 
muriate only) than the coriespondmg values m the last bulletin.” 

Commercial fertilizeis. (\ A. («<u ssmvvn ( Vassa< host tts stale Si<t. Upt. 1801, pp. 
384-3S7 ).—Notes on the conduct of the feiiili/or control m Massachusetts, schedule 
of trade values of fertilizing materials and notes on valuation, text of the State 
fertilizer law, instructions to dealers in lettili/ers, a list of licensed manufacturers 
and dealers with names of biands. and tabulated analyses of ISO samples of fertil¬ 
izing materials, including mixed fertilizers, bone, dissolved honehlack, Florida phos¬ 
phate, sulphate of potash, sulphate of potash and magnesia, muriate of potash, 
wood ashes, cotton-hull ashes, limekiln ashes, coal ashes, sw ill ashes, nitrate of soda 
sulphate of ammonia, tankage, INh waste, cotton seed meal, muck, vegetable mold 
barnyard manure, goose manure, henhouse refuse, soot, lesidue horn water iilter 
refuse from calico works, hair waste, cotton waste, wool waste, waste lime, soil 
soil deposit, cooking soda, and baking powder. 

Commercial fertilizers, V. A. Goi’ssmann ( Muhmh hnsdts Hatch sta. Hals. 8u, 81, 
and 38, pp. 8 each). —Tabulated analyses of 1M1 samples of fertilizing materials, 
including mixed fertilizers, hiewery refuse, oil meal, wool waste, cotton dirt, nitrate 
of soda, meat scrap, tankage, fish waste, blood and bone, ground bone, sulphate of 
potash, muriate of potash, wood ashes, cotton-hull ashes, muck, and peat. A sched¬ 
ule of trade values during 1895 is also giv on. 

Compilation of analyses of fertilizing materials, (J. S. Crochkic {Massachusetts 
State Sta. llpt. 1804, pp. 417-115 ).— Tables shovv the average composition of various 
fertilizing materials compiled Irom analyses made at Amherst, Massachusetts, since 
1868. 

Fertilizer analyses, II. Jk Baitlb (North Carolina Sta. Spuial Bah. 80 and 80, pp. 
4 each ).—Tabulated analyses and valuations of 87 samples of fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. J. Wiikelfr, B. h. Hartwell, and 
C. L. Sarokni ( Rhode Island Sta. Bnl. 81, pp. ! 1 ~ 10 ). —Analyses and valuations are 
reported of 68 samples of fertilizing materials, including mixed fertilizers and wood 
ashes (18 samples). A schedule of trade values for 1895 is given, with brief notes 
on valuation, on the cost of mixing fertilizers, and on the comparative commercial 
and agricultural value of muriate and sulphate of potash. 
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Analyses of commercial fertilizers (South Carolina Sta*7iul. 20, n . ser., pp. 22).— 
Brief abstracts from the State fertilizer law, a schedule of trade values for the season 
of 1895, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 351 samples of fert ilizing materials, 
including mixed fertilizers, acid phosphate, cottou-seed meal, nitrate of soda, sul- 
pliate of ammonia, sulphate of pol ash, kaiiut,hone, Puinunkey phosphate, and Florida 
soft phosphate. 

Analyses of fertilizers, M. 15. Hardin (South Carolina Sin. Ilpt . iso 7, pp. 12-10, 
22). —Tabulated analyses of cotton seed meal, kamit, bom*, ho ft phosphate, x>hosphato 
rook, floats, gypsum, compost, and pea meal, with a statement of the agreement 
between guaranties and actual analyses made dining the olli< ial inspection in 1803 
and 1801. 

“The table for 1801 shows that 13 of the 213 samples, or 18.32 per cent, were defi¬ 
cient in one or moie of the fcitih/mg ingiodients; 30 of the 132 complete fertilizers, 
or 20.31 per cent, were detiuent in one oriuoie ingredients; l of the 40 acid phos¬ 
phates, or 2.17 pel cent, was debt lent; 3 of the 22 acid phosphates with potash, or 
13.03 per cent, were below guarantee, and 2 of the 17 kamils, or 11.70 per cent, were 
deficient.” 

Feitilizer analyses, J. A. Myi Rs (II ml l m/uua <s/«. *s junal Itul., July /, 

Tins is a poster bulletin gn ntg analyses and \ ulu.it ions ot 130 samples of fertilizing 
materials, including mixed feitili/eia, acid phosphates, bone, salt, ard kainit. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Effect of time of cutting barley on color of grain, It. II. Miller 
anti 15. II. 1>i:l\ t kle\ (Maryland St<(. Huh -m, VC). —Three cuttings 
were made, /. e., with stiaw mostly ripe ami grain neatly all in dough 
state, with straw npe ami all grain in dough state,mid with stiawripe 
and grain hard. The first entting had gram of brightest eolor, weight 
3tU> lbs. per bushel; the second cutting next luightest, weight 41.1 
lbs.; and the third cutting darkest, weight 10.1 lbs. 

Forage crops, C. A. (Ioessmann ( Massachusetts State St a. Rpt . 1S9I, 
pp . 26 2, *26 /). — The follow ing forage plants weiegrow non small 

plats: Prickly eomfrey, alfalfa, kidney \eteh, Hat pea, alsike clover, 
medium red clover, sainfoin, winter rope, dwarf Kssex rape, serradella, 
spring vetch, Pokhaia clover (Mclilotits alba), \ellmv and white lupines, 
early ami late soja beans, and silver hull, Japanese, and common buck¬ 
wheat. The yields are not reported, but the lesults of food and fertil¬ 
izer analyses are tabulated. 

Food analyses of cow peas and horse beans were made. Crimson clo¬ 
ver, Japan clover (Lcspetleza striata), blue lupines, winter vetch, rye, 
hog millet, Spanish peanuts, and corn weie also grown. 
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The following are among the analyses made: 


Food and fertilizer anulyne» of for aye plant*. 


Flat pea (Lathyrun sylvestria) .. 

Late Hojn bean (cut August 28 )- 

Lute Hoja beau (cut (letober 28 ). . 
Early aoja bean (cut August 28 ) . 
Bokhara clover <30 lu. high) ... . 
Bokhara elm er (30in. high)... . 
Bokhara cloxor (45 in. high, in 
bloom). 

Kidney "Notch. 

WhitcThipino. 

Yellow lupine. 

Southern eowpea. 

Prickly com ti ey. 

Dwarf* Essex rape. 

Winter rapt*. 




lu <lry matter. 


Dry matter con¬ 
tains— 

a 





a m 

a 

& - 


rt 

3 

'C 

f£3 

u 

1 

« 

a 

g 

o 

itroge 
free e 
tract. 

f 

Is 

n 

1 

Q 

< 

Ph 

h 

£«i 

r A 

; A 



Pr. ct 

Pi ct. 

Pr ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr.-ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. et. 

Pr. ct. 

21 20 

9 35 

2H 27 

3. 29 

27.26 

31 83 

4.36 

0.90 

2.57 

29 09 

]0 34 

21 011 

3 11 

27.49 

37.97 

4.30 



31 89 

h! 43 

21.20 

2. 34 

23.18 

44.84 

3.70 

. 

. 

34 02 

0 69 

17 28 

2. 96 

20 13 

40.04 

3.22 



12 57 

11 07 

24 43 

3 51 

23. 37 

37. 02 

3. 73 



19 01 

10.21 

29 98 

2.70 

18.62 

38. 13 

2.97 



24 14 

7.71 

| 33 99 

2 88 1 

1 17 IK 

38 24 

2 00 ' 



19.15 

13 28 

U 94 

3.51 ; 

18 43 

48 94 

2.04 

.44 

I 1 75 

14 65 

5 03 

31.18 j 

2 41 

18 71 

42 67 

2 00 

.35 

1 1.73 

13 95 

if 14 

1 27 10 

1.87 

17 84 

42. 05 

2 66 

.61 

1 2 96 

18.19 

11 20 

, 17.87 : 

4 63 

17.10 

40 11 

2 75 

.58 

I 1.04 

13 33 

21 12 

1 11.03 

2 06 

, 17.40 

48 00 

j 2 80 

.87 

| 5.76 

5.43 ; 

16 11 

18 96 1 

3.80 

12. 86 

42 27 

2.05 



16. GO j 

22 44 

: 

| 12.26 | 

3.06 

i 

15 16 

! 

1 47.08 

| 2 42 

1 

I 

1 ' 


Tli« samples for analysis wore taken in tlie following stages of the 
growth of the plants: Flat poa, after pods had formed ; Bokhara clover, 
second year from seed, May 28, June 7, and dune 22; kidney vetch, 
second growth, in bloom; sainfoin, growth from old roots, plants cut 
when 30 in. high; dwarf Essex rape, 57 days after planting, 23 in. high; 
winter rape, 57 days after planting, about 11 in. high. 

This article embraces a general discussion of the advantages of legu¬ 
minous crops for forage and for renovating the soil. The roots of 
spring vetch, soja bean, blue lupine, and horse bean are figured. 

Food and fertilizer analyses of timothy, corn stover, fodder corn, oat 
plants, barley plants, millet, Hungarian grass, sugar beets, ruta-bagas, 
niangel-wurzels, and carrots are tabulated. 

A crop of vetch and oats was cut for forage in time to grow Hun¬ 
garian grass on the same field in the same season. 

Grasses and clover, K. L. Bennett (Arkansan St a. IUil. :$6, pp. 
160-179 ).—This is a popular discussion of the forage plants suited to 
different portions of the State. The principal topics treated are plants 
adapted to different soils, preparation of soil, sowing grass seed, man¬ 
agement of meadows and pastures, and notes on orchard grass, Hun¬ 
garian brome grass, rescue grass, timothy, Bermuda grass, Kentucky 
blue grass, tall fescue, tall meadow oat grass, Johnson grass, teosinte, 
eowpeas, red clover, crimson clover, alsike clover, Bokhara clover 
(Melitotus alba), alfalfa, Japan clover ( Lvspctleza- striata ), and bur clover 
(Medimgo macvlata). 

On alluvial soil a mixture of orchard grass and red clover for perma¬ 
nent meadows is recommended, and either red clover, crimson clover, 
or Bokhara clover for temporary meadows; on sandy loam upland soil, 
a mixture of orchard grass, red clover, and tall meadow oat grass for 
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permanent meadows; red clover, crimson clover, and cowpeas for tempo* 
rary meadows; and Japan clover, Hungarian brome grass, tall meadow 
oat grass, tall fescue, orchard grass, rescue grass, and red clover for 
pastures. 

The author’s recommendations agree in the main with those reported 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 18 of this Department (E. S. R., C, p. 92). 

Effect of lime on yield of hay, R. H Miller and E. II. Brink- 
ley (Maryland Sta. Bui 35 , p. IDS).— On land to which was applied 20 
bu. per acre of stone lime just before planting corn the yield of corn 
was increased 34.7 percent, as compared with no lime; without further 
applications of lime the following crop of wheat was increased 37 per 
cent, and the hay crop following wheat 91.3 per cent, or 1,271 lbs. per 
acre. 

Winter oats, It. 11. Miller and E. 11. Brinkley (Maryland Sta. 
Bui 35 , p , 197 ).— With seed at the rate of 2 Im. and mixed commer¬ 
cial fertilizers at the rato of 100 lbs. per acre a plat of Virginia winter 
oats yielded 31.0 bu, per acre. Sowing about September 1 is recom¬ 
mended in Maryland. 

Potatoes, L. it. Taft and IT, P. Hedrick (Michigan Sta. Bui. 119 , 
pp. lit). 

Synopsis .—Detailed data ami gcnciul conclusions relative to fertili/ois, fungus dis- 
easew, msoet enemies, shrinkage dm mg storage, sprouted seed tubeis, removal 
of seed ends, selection and amount of Need, time lor planting, and methods of 
propagating b> cuttings from the stem and by true seed 

One hundred and fifteen varieties were tested, but drought vitiated 
the results of this test and of the fertilizer experiment. The following 
varieties are recommended for Michigan, more particularly the lower 
part of the State: June Eating and Early Nortlier for extra early; 
Early Oxford, Early Ohio, Lee Favorite, Early Harvest, and Early 
Pearl for early; for main crop, Freeman, Nott. Victor, Thorburu, Rural 
Blush for medium; American Wonder, President Lincoln, Rural New 
Yorker No. 2, Rochester Favorite, O. K. Mammoth, Summit, White 
Elephant, and White Prize for late. 

A list of varieties which have been found worthless is given. 

Potatoes stored in a barrel m a potato basement September 30,1893, 
lost in weight 5 per cent by March 28 following and 11.5 per cent by 
May 1. Potatoes not sprouted yielded more than those which had 
sprouted before planting, tubers planted m the ordinary way more than 
those from which the seed end had been removed, and selected seed 
more than ordinary seed potatoes. The use of 30 bu. of seed potatoes 
per acre afforded a larger yield than 10 bu. of seed, but the differ¬ 
ence in 1894 was not sufficient to compensate for the increased amount 
of seed. 

Experiments with Philadelphia tankage and dried blood as a 
nitrogen source for the raising of winter grain (rye), 0. A. Gokss- 
MANN (Massachusetts State Sta. Rpt. 1891 , pp. 283-285 ).— Data are given 
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for inconclusive experiments in G boxes, each containing 75 lbs. of 
earth fertilized as follows: Numl>ers 1 and 4,180 gm. each of a mixture 
containing double superphosphate 40 parts, muriate of potash 100 
parts, and dried blood 100 parts; numbers 2 and 3 the same amount of 
a mixture in which 100 parts of tankage was substituted for the dried 
blood. Two boxes received no fertilizer. A continuation of similar 
experiments with rape, vetch, and rye flaring the winter of 1894*95, 
using a greater variety of fertilizer mixtures, is briefly noted. 

Fertilizer experiments on soja beans, O. A. Goeksmann {Manaa- 
chit setts State Sift. l\ph lS!)f, pp. 190- This is a continuation of the 
experiment recorded in the Annual Report of the station for 1893 (15. S. 
K., G, p. 201), the crop, however, being changed each year. On 11 tenth 
acre plats, which for a number of years past had received HO lbs. of 
phosphoric aeid and 12511m. of potash together or in connection with 
various nitrogenous fertilizers, there were applied, in 1894, 100 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and 250 lbs. of potash per acre, together or in combi¬ 
nation with 45 lbs. of nitrogen, either as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or dried blood. The crop in 1S92 was soja beans, in 1893 
oats; and m 1891 soja beans were again planted in drills at the rate of GO 
lbs. per acre. The yields of forage are tabulated, but no conclusions 
are drawn as to the relathe values of the different forms of nitrogen 
and potash. The plats leeching nitrogenous fertilizers yielded from 
1,400 to 1,500 lbs. more per acre of forage than those not supplied with 
nitrogenous fertilizers, which increase, howe\er, was not sufficient to 
pay the cost of the additional nitrogenous fertilizers. Doubling the 
quantity of mineral fertilizers used in prexious yeais apparently had 
no effect on the yield. 

Experiments with wheat and barley, R. II. Miller and E. 11. 

Brinkley {Maryland Sta. JUil. ,7 >, pp. /'D-7'/;). 

Synopvift. — Variety tostN of w licit aic given, Knit/ unci (hurell Prolife* appearing 
most piomising, and eomp.iiisons of pioiittt of growing wheat and barloy, in 
which barley gave heist rcBults. 

This is a continuation of work reported m Bulletin 28 of tin* station 
(E. S. R., G, p. 559). Of the 22 \aneties tested m 1895, Extra Early 
Oakley gave the largest yield per acre —12.4 bn. Dun-ell Prolific 
yi(*lded 12.5; Ruby, 11; Ontario Wonder, 39.7; Poole, 89.1, and Wyan¬ 
dotte Red, 58.8. The authors gi\c precedence to Fultz and Darrell 
Prolific. The best yields of G varieties for the past three years are: 
Fultz, 11.8 bu.; DuitcII Prolilie, 11.5; Valley, 11.2; Badger, 10.5; Tus¬ 
can island, 89.7, and Wisconsin Tuumph, 59.G. 

In a test comparing* the profits ot growing wheat and barley, wheat 
yielded 28.G bu. per acre; winter barley, 48.1 bu., and spring barley, 
26 bu. Reckoning bailey at 50 cts. per bushel and wheat at 70 cts., the 
net profit with w inter barley was *3.9* per acre more than with wheat. 

Field experiments at the agricultural station of Loire-Inferi- 
cure, Andopard and Letoukneau (7 ini. St a. Agron. Loire-Inferieure 
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1893-J94, pp* 27-45). —These included variety tests of wheat and pota¬ 
toes and fertilizer experiments on cabbages used as forage. ITairy vetch 
at one cutting yielded 47,407 lbs. of green forage per acre containing 
0.35 percent of nitrogen, 0.17 percent of phosphoric acid, 0.42 per cent 
of potash, and 0.5 per cent of lime. 

The early variety of ci imsoii clover yielded .*>1,213 lbs. of green forage 
per acre, and the late variety 58,030 lbs. 

/ «/ ithztr attahjst s of Ji 11 inr>on t lo \»;. 


Early \nnof \ 
Lain v urn t > 


I .HIU* 

Intuit Iii ant Pn a ut Percent 
0 A t' 12 0 41 O 50 

iJ 1.1 l<> 48 


An eaily variety of barley suitable foi foi age,I v \ i umi an (Jour. Aqr. Prat., 
59 (AS 197), Xo. JI, pp. 171, J > J). 

Rum ex hyinenosepalus (Curlin'* Hot. Maq., to hit 7,3 ). — A figure. technical de¬ 
scription, tmd popular notes an given ot i .mail'll' 

Analyses of tlie steins and leaves of cowpea vines, If II. If\itin\t.iox (Tvran 
Farm and Itauvh. /W, \uq. 17, p. . >. 

Repoit of the experiment station foi flax cultuie and manufacture, Asso¬ 
ciation of Austrian Flax and Linen Industries in Tiautenau, 1894, L. l.worK 
(than. ZhjVJ (isft'), \«. />, p. /;7,». 

Mixed foi age ci ops, <\ V <.oi-**\i\\v ( Muscat h«s< th staU sta. Itpt . /sV/, pp. 

7The lollowing iin\tm*s wcie grown \itib ami bailey, a et< li and oats, 
and vetch, oat*s ami horse he in. I>i teimm itmn nl watei in tin* gioen image, analy¬ 
ses ot the dr\ mittei, and detennin.itum of the fcitili/iu.; <oustitucnts m the dry 
innttei Ini all '5 imxtnies ale lepmti d 'Ihelaiipst \ udds ot hay v< re m ule by the 
mixture ot \ot« h and oats. “ \ et< h, oats, and Iioim* he m h ids m nitiogenous mat¬ 
ter.” No conclusions aie draw n as to the relative i Hot ts of nun rate of potash and 
sulphate of potash tested on the lmxtuies. 

Neurachne muelleri, K. 11 \< ki i ( thsUrr hot. /Hvhr , /“ k 1897), No. 9, p. 319 ).—A 
description is given ot anew speuesol grass limn Vustialia. 

A study of the meadows of the Modenese Plain, continued, L. Macchiati 
(Staz. Spn. \yr. Ital ., Js ( is 4 )!), Xo. 3, pp. 1 — lasts ot the plants most numer¬ 

ous in irrigated and non imgated meadows 

Fertilizer experiments on pastuie ( tql stndint*' ha:.. AW, inly, pp. L J 1~1J<<). 

Fertilizer experiments on meadows, (\ A. t»oi v\n ( Massathmitfs State Sta. 
Itpt. 1891, pp. J9s\ Jo9). — The yields ot hay on plats hitili/ed either with wood 
ashes, hainyard manure, or a mixtuio of ground hone and muriate of potash are 
given. 

Varieties of oats and potatoes, (\ A. Oorsswvxv t Masqat hast tts Stait Sta. Rpt . 
1894, pp. 818-730 ).—Tabulated data give the yields of *3 varieties of oath and 7 of 
potatoes. Urief reference is made in the same connection to crops of < arrets, beans, 
and peas grown in tlm same field. 

Varieties of potatoes (Put at A * w horktr, As .9,7, Oct. 17, pp. o78, 079). — A con¬ 
densed record of a seedsman’s experience. 

Irish potatoes (Florida Farmer and tr ml <* rower, 189 7, Sept. 18, pp. Oil, 615 ).— 
Directions for growing both the spring and fall crops in Florida. 

The use of sulphate of iron as a fertilizer for potatoes (IJFmjrais, 10 (1897), Xo. 
88,pp. 757,758). 

Field experiments with potatoes, C. A. Gokssmaxx (Massachusetts Stale Sta. 
Rpt. 1894, pp. 800-807).— These experiments are in continuation of those reported in 
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the Annual Koport of tlio station for 1893 (E. S. R., 6, p. 290), and consist of variety 
tests and a comparison of muriate and sulphate of potash. No conclusions are drawn. 

The hardiness of different varieties of rye, Guradze (Deut. landw. Pntsse, 22 

(1895), No. 65, p. 591), 

Variety tests of rye, N. Westkkmkikr (Veut, landw, Prvsse, 22 (1895), No, 69, p, 
625), 

The influence of the soil on the seed production of sugar beets, F. Strohmkr, 

II. llitiEM, and A. Stitt (Oesterr. Ztschr. Zuckcrind. und Landw,, 1895, p, 25; abs. in 
Ztschr. augew. (hew,, 1895, No. 18,p. 549), —The authors conclude that the influence 
of the soil can ho noticed not only on the quantity and quality of the seed balls pro¬ 
duced, hut also on the heets raised from these seeds, as well ns the lirst offspring of 
the mother heets produced. 

The loss of sugar in beets during storage, Sr roumer (Oesterr. Ztschr. Zuclcerind, 
und Landw,, 24 (1895), p, CS r >; ah*, in ('hem. ZLj,, 19 (1895), No. <>&, Report,, p, 212), 

Does the flowering of cane influence the sugar content? H. C. 1\ Gkerligs 
(West Java Sugar Sta. Contr. 17, pp. 18-2$), 

The condition of the sugar cane leaves as affected by wet and dry weather, 
J. II. Wakkkr (East Java Expt. Sta. Contr, Li, n, iter,, pp. 10, pis. 2). 

Concerning evaporation in relation to the stripping of leaves from cane, F. A. 
F. C. Went ( West Java Sugar Sta. Contr. 70, pp. 16). 

Variety tests of sugar cane, F. A. F. C. Went and H. (\ P. Geekmgs (West 
Java Sugar Sta. Contr. 18, pp. 49). 

Tobacco in the Congo region (Rev. Agron., 189 7, Xo. 2, ;>. 200).— A brief note. 

New South Wales tobacco in London, G. ft. Vaucniink ( Agl. Gas. X. S. Wales, 
6 (1895), No. 5, pp. 301-203). —Opinions of experts as to quality. 

Tests of fertilizers on wheat, J). O. Notice ( Virginia Sta. But. 42, pp. 93-90). — 
The yields for 1892, 1893, and 1891, and the average >iehls for 3 yeais are tabulated. 
The results are inconclusive. 

Harvesting wheat in Australia and in England, C. G. Rojikuis (Jour. Roy. Agl. 
Soc. England, ser. 3, 0 (1S9~ ), Xo. 73, pp. 557-507). —The author advocates the use of 
a harvesting machine to gather ears only and no straw. 

Variety tests of wheat at the Chapelle (France) Experiment Station, F. 1)kk- 
prez (Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. 39, pp. 115-417). 

Variety tests of winter wheat, A. Skmpoiowsky (Dent, landw. Presse, 22 (1895), 
No. 63, p. 570). 

Rotation of crops and faim management, E. Flapper (Euhling’s landw. Ztg., 44 
(1895), No. 18, pp. 508-579). —Examples of Gorman rotations, and iigures hearing on 
the relative pro tits from sheep and cattle. 

Rotation of crops, J. L. Thompson (Agl. Gas. X. S. Wales, 0 (1895), No. 7, pp. 
479-480). 

Agricultural suggestions to the Waldensians, W. F. Massey (North Carolina 
Sta. Special Bui. 78, pp. 75).—' Tlio principal topics treated in a popular maimer are 
plows and plowing, rotation of ciops, the growing of wheat, corn, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, and the care of maiiuio. A translation of 
this bulletin into French is incorporated. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Forcing lettuce in pots (New York State Sta. Bui. SS, n. xcr,,pp. 
133-l.JS, pi. I ).—Description of methods followed sit the station iu rais¬ 
ing Jettuee during tlio winter in pots under glsiss. The plants were 
started in plats and transplanted to 2-in. pots when about 2 in. high. 
These pots contained a mixture of clay loam, barnyard manure, and 
'@ftttd, and were suoh half an inch deep in the (toil iu greeuhouse 
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benches as soon as the plants were placed in them. The soil in the 
benches was the same as that in the pots, 3 in. deep, with a 3-in. 
layer of barnyard manure beneath it. The majority of the varieties 
tested grew well and produced fine heads. The temperature ranged 
from 50 to 60° during the day and 45 to 50° during the night, 
with ample ventilation. It is advised that when snbirrigation is not 
employed the plants should be watered only early in the morning on 
sunny days, that the water may quickly dry from the leaves. Frequent 
dusting the under surface of the leaves with tobacco dust was employed 
to prevent attacks of the aphis. When the heads were lull grown they 
were marketed by knocking the masses of roots out of the pots and 
wrapping them snugly in oiled paper, by which means the plants 
remained fresh for some time. 

Descriptive notes are given on the following varieties, which gave 
the most success in forcing at the station: Dig Boston, Salamander, 
Drumhead, Henderson New York, Golden Ball, Golden Queen, Grand 
Ilapids, llanson, New Iceberg, and Prize Head. 

Mushrooms as a greenhouse crop (.Ycir York Stale Sta. lint. 
n. see., pp. 1.19-1.">7, pi. 1 ).—This contains the results of experiments at 
the station with growing mushrooms in beds situated under the center 
benches of the greenhouses. The particulars of the experiment are 
given at length and detailed directions furnished for the growing of 
mushrooms. The temperature of the house varied from 55° at night 
to 70° in the day. Tin* beds were made of fresh horse manure mixed 
with loam, which was laid on the boards forming the bottom of the beds 
and pounded to make it firm. In the top of this manure the pieces of 
spawn were inserted an inch below the surface, and 2 weeks later, 
when the spawn began to spread, the tops of the beds were covered 2 
in. deep with fine mellow loam, over which was laid 2 or 3 in. of excel¬ 
sior to prevent too rapid drying of the soil. The soil was syringed with 
water at 100° whenever it commenced to look dry, and after the beds 
begau to bear a solution of nitrate of soda was supplied for watering. 
A hot-water pipe passed near a portion of the bed, but mushrooms grew 
successfully near it in spite of tin* increased warmth. It is advised 
that the mushrooms be gathered as soon as the cap expands and W'hile 
the gills are yet pink, and sorted info different sizes for market. Illus¬ 
trations are given of the mushroom beds and of the mushrooms in dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth. 
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A few recipes are appended for preparing mushrooms for the table, 
and the following analysis, made at the station, is given of mushrooms: 

Analysis of mushrooms. 

| Mature. Buttons. 


Percent. Percent. 

Moisture. 01. HO 90.33 

l)ry matt or. K. 20 9. 67 

In tin matter 1 I 

A all . 12.87 ll.Ofi 

Total nit logon. 0.43. 0.30 

Albuminoid nitrogen. 5.01 | 5. 34 

Albuminoids. . 81.31 33.3R 

Fat. . 3 72 8.19 


Vegetable novelties and notions, L. R. Taft, II. I\ Gladden, 
and U. P. Hkdbicic {Michigan tit a. fiul. 1 'JO, pp. J7-2S ).—There were 
grown 2d varieties of bush beans, 15 of polo beans, 12 of beets, 51 of 
cabbages, 11 of cauliflower, several of encumbers, It of onions, 40 of 
peas, 20 of sweet corn, and 105 of tomatoes. Descriptive notes and 
tabulated data are given for a part of these. 

An experiment with subirrigating celery proved successful and the 
method is strongly advocated. 

The following varieties are recommended: Hush beans —Gylinder 
Black AVax, Butter Wax, Mammoth Wax, Bed Valentine, Shall, and 
Flageolet Victoria; pole beans —Black Lima, Golden (Lampion, and 
Golden (duster; beets —Eclipse, Half long Blood, and Long Blood; encum¬ 
bers —for pickling, Siberian, Westfield, and Parisian Prolific; for table 
use, White Spine, Given Prolific, Long Green, Japanese Glimbing, and 
Albino; onions —Bed Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers, and Southport 
White Globe; peas —Melting Sugar, Tall u\ Mammoth Sugar, and 

Dwarf Sugar; street earn —first early, Early Vermont, White Gob Gory, 
First of All; second early, Early Ghampion, Loot Early;. medium, 
Iliekox Hybrid, Lamlreth; late, Country Gentleman. Zigzag, Stowell 
Evergreen; tomatoes —Earliest, Advance, Ignotum, Acme, Optimus, 
and Trophy. 

Field experiments to ascertain the influence of different 
mixtures of commercial fertilizers on the yield and general 
character of several prominent garden crops, G. A. Goessmann 
(Massachusetts State tit a. Rpt. /<v>/, pp, ;jj 'i-j'R ).—This deals with the 
continuance of fertilizer experiments begun in 1 SO 1 to test the relative 
value of various forms of nitrogen and potash, dried blood, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, muriate of potash, and sulphate of potash 
being used in 1 He experiment. In all cases the phosphoric acid used 
in the fertilizers was supplied by means of dissolved boneblack. The 
same proportionate amount of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid 
was applied in each instance. 
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The conclusions for the past 3 years indicate that the best results 
are obtained when the potash is applied in the form of sulphate, and 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda. 

Tables are given showing the yield per plat of the several vegetables 
grown, and analyses are given showing the composition and fertilizing 
constituents of each vegetable. 

Observations with different forms of potash, phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen on garden crops, O. A. Gokssmann (Massachusetts State 
8t«. Jtpt. JS9J , pp. X73-2H2), — This is a report on box fertilizing experi¬ 
ments conducted with various vegetables during the winters of 1893-’94 
and 1894- ,( J5. During the first winter 12 boxes were idled with 300 
lbs. each of a light unmanured loam and each planted with Hanson 
lettuce, New Zealand spinach, Egyptian beets, and Essex Hybrid toma¬ 
toes. The fertilizers applied to the majority of the.se boxes contained 
potassium oxid 0,0001 per cent, phosphoric acid 0.0001 per cent, and 
nitrogen 0.0001 per cent, supplied by different combinations of com¬ 
mercial chemical fertilizers. The box fertilized with 130 gin. of double 
superphosphate, 300 gin. of carbonate of potash magnesia, and 100 gm. 
of nitrate of soda produced the best results with all the vegetables 
except beets. A slightly superior result with beets was obtained in a 
box in which the superphosphate was replaced by 100 gm. of dissolved 
boneblack. 

The second winter 10 larger boxes were employed, each holding 750 
lbs. of earth. To 8 of these boxes the proportion of feitili/ing ingre¬ 
dients applied was as follows: Potassium oxid 0.0050 per cent, phos¬ 
phoric acid 0.0014 per cent, and nitrogen 0.0011 per cent. To the 
remaining 0 boxes 0.0050 per cent of phosphoric acid was supplied. 
The vegetables employed w the experiment weie Lorillard tomato, 
Early American Kedtop tffhiip, and Rawsou New' Hothouse lettuce. 
The experiment was not completed at the time of w riting this progress 
report. 

The apple orchard, L. R. Taft (Michigan St a . HuL IJUpp. 25-i^, 
Jigs. 5 ).—This is a popular bulletin on the subject of apple culture, the 
soil, drainage, selection and planting of trees, propagating, cultivating, 
pruning, fertilizing, varieties, insects and diseases and remedies being 
treated of at more or less length. The history of the apple is briefly 
mentioned and its introduction and development in America noted. 
The cause of recent failures of the apple crop in Micliigau is discussed, 
and it is believed to be due to the too frequent custom of allow ing the 
orchards to grow' up in sod, combined with careless methods of prun¬ 
ing, neglect to fertilize, and cold lains in the spring just as the foliage 
and buds arc appearing. It is stated that the apples grown in Michi¬ 
gan compare favorably with those from other parts of the United States 
in size, color, flavor, and keeping qualities. The best part of the State 
for apple growing is yi the counties bordering on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, where the soil is new and fertile and the spring somewhat 
0610— No. 4-4 
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backward, bo that the foliage, being slow in starting, is not apt to be 
caught by late frosts. It is given as a general rule that apples will do 
well on any high, strong, well-drained soil that will grow good wheat 
or corn, but, though extremes should be avoided, sandy loams and clay 
loams will often prove satisfactory also. Good drainage is insisted 
upon, either natural or else by 3-in. tile laid at a depth of about 4 
ft. between the rows of trees. It is urged that before planting to 
trees a previous crop should be grown and well manured, and where 
possible clover should be seeded and turned under before setting out 
the trees. The plowing should be deep. Two-year trees 5 to 7 ft. 
high with 5-in. stems are recommended as the best size to plant in 
general, and directions are given for selecting and planting, which it 
is preferred should be done in the fall. It is recommended to plant the 
strong-growing, long-lived varieties 40 ft. apart, while smaller trees may 
be grown without crowding at shorter distances. Squares or triangles 
are recommended and figured as being good arrangements for planting, 
but hexagons of early fruiting small trees, with a large, slower bearing 
tree in the center, are also advocated. 

Directions are given for carrying out the usual methods of propa¬ 
gating, root grafting being preferred aiul described at most length. 
Top working is advised in the case of weak-growing varieties. The 
following varieties are selected as a list to be planted for family use, 
including dessert, cooking, and sweet apples for the different seasons: 
Red Astrachan, Bough (sweet), Oldenburgli, Primate, Chenango, Kes¬ 
wick, Maiden Blush, Shiawassee, Twenty Ounce, Bailey (sweet), West- 
field, Jonathan, Hubbardston, Grimes, Baldwin, Talman, King, liliode 
Island Greening, Bed Canada, Northern Spy, and Golden Russet. For 
commercial planting it is recommended that fewer varieties be grown 
and that they consist chiefly of winter sorts. Descriptive notes are 
given on the 21 varieties recommended for family use. Directions 
arc given lor pruning and heading the trees, it being urged that dead 
branches be removed cm their appearance, the head kept open to admit 
air and allow easy fruit gathering, the head pruned to a symmetrical 
shape, and that the heads be formed low. It is advised to grow some 
hoed crop in the young orchards, so that the soil may be cultivated up 
to August. A growth of rye during the summer, to be turned under in 
May, is recommended as serving for w inter protection and adding to the 
soil humus. The growing of grass in orchards is strongly discouraged. 

Until the trees reach a bearing age, from 15 to 20 loads of barnyard 
manure per acre applied broadcast every 2 years is recommended, to 
be replaced after the trees reach a fruiting age by chemical manures, 
such as supply potash and phosphoric acid being chiefly employed. 
Wood ashes or the German potash salts arc recommended for supply¬ 
ing potash, and ground bone or dissolved South Carolina rock phos¬ 
phate for phosphoric acid. If nitrogenous manures appear to be needed, 
nitrate of soda and barnyard manure may be sparingly applied. 
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For the renovation of old orchards the following recommendations 
are made: Gutting down old trees with decayed trunks, removing 
dead or dying branches from such trees as have healthy trunks, sup¬ 
plying well-rotted barnyard manure and wood ashes to worn-out iand 
and following this by cultivation, scraping the thick dead barks of old 
tree trunks and then washing with dilute soft soap and thorough spray¬ 
ing for insects and fungus diseases. 

For remedies against the cankerworm, codling moth, bud moth, 
and apple scab several applications of Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green are urged and a calendar given for the times for spraying. 
Directions are given for preparing white arsenic wit it lime as a cheap 
substitute for Paris green, and the State law making spraying compul¬ 
sory is quoted. 

Russian cherries, IJ. 1\ Hedrick (Michigan Sta. llnl 123, pp. 
22-21). —A brief general account of Russian cherries, with favorable 
remarks on their growth at the station and recommendations for their 
cultivation in the northern part of the State. The following summary 
is given by the writer: 

“(1) The introduction of Khhkiuu cheriiesiu tlio Tinted States dates from 1882, 
when Professor Rudd, of Iowa, and Charles (Jibb, of Canada, imported a number 
of varieties from Russia. 

“(2) Russian rhemes are recommended for those localities m Michigan which are 
too cold for the common cherries. The\ are for these legions a good substitute for 
common elieiries. Since thej ripen \vi t \ late, they may for this reason find favor 
with the general grower. 

il (3) The chief characteristics of the Russian cherries are: A dwarf, compact habit 
of growth; small narrow leaves, which are thick and finely textured; a deep pur¬ 
plish-red, or reddish-hlaek fruit, and a peculiar astringent tlavor which is often 
very pleasant; lea\es and dowers appear later and the fruit ripens later than those 
of the common cherries. 

“(4) The following \arieties do best on the station grounds: Uessarahian, very 
hardy and prolifie; Urusseler Hraune, fruit large, tree \igorousand prolific; Ostheim, 
one of the host know n of the Russian cherries.’' 

Native plums, U.P. Hedrick ( Michigan Sta. llul. 1*3, pp. 17-21 ).— 
Popular notes on the character, cultivation, propagation, and value of 
the varieties of native plums. The station orchard contains SO trees 
representing 35 varieties, growing on a well-drained clay loam. Almost 
any soil, except extremely sandy or heavy clay, is believed to be 
adapted for the native plum, and it is thought that most of the plums 
will grow in all parts of the State, except the extreme northern por¬ 
tions. It is urged that in planting out the orchards care should be 
takeu to employ mixed planting to insure the fertilization of such 
varieties as are self-sterile. Marianna and myrobalan stocks are recom¬ 
mended for propagating, the methods of planting and cultivating not 
differing from those employed with the common European varieties. 

The most valuable of the 150 native varieties are believed to have 
come from the specie^ Prunus amcricana , P. hortulana , and 1\ angusti - 
folia . The native plums are recommended on account of their earliness, 
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great variety, and immunity from diseases and insects. The following 
varieties are believed to be most valuable: Do Soto, Bollingstone, 
Weaver, Wild Goose, Miner, and Newman. Seventeen varieties are 
described. 

Fertilizer experiments with orchard fruits, 0. A. Goessmann 
(Massachusetts Nate St a. Upt. /<S')/, pp, 270-27. 7).—This is a prelim inaiy 
report upon experiments w ith fertilizing different plats of apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums with different fertilizers. Five plats are beiug 
employed in the experiment, 1 being left unmanured as a check, 
while to the others are applied, respectively, barnyard manure, wood 
ashes, ground bone, and muriate of potash, and ground bone and sub 
phate of potash and magnesia. The fertilizer is applied as a top dress* 
ing in the spring or fall. Cultivated crops aie annually grown between 
the rows of trees. The experiment, which was begun in 1881), will be 
continued foi several years. 

Seedling strawberries, C. A. Keeper {Missouri St a. linl . 22, 
pp. 11 ).—Notes on a seiies of experiments with seedlings from Gandy, 
Bubach No. 5, Crescent, Lady Busk, and \\ arlield No. 2. No attempt 
had been made to cross fertilize the flowers from winch these seedlings 
were produced, and so only the female parent was known. However, 
as the plants were in a plantation of about 100 varieties, the male par¬ 
entage was probably quite mixed. Both perfect, and pistillate plants 
were pioduceri among the seedlings of each variety, the condition of 
the parent being duplicated in a majority of the seedlings. There was 
a strong tendency toieproduce ceitain marked characteristics of the 
parent, but as a mlc there was eonsideiable variation. Some of the 
new varieties seemed to lie superior to the ohl from which they came, 
and were selected for further testing in the future. Tabulated data 
are given for 24o of the seedlings, and the same points of the parents 
cited for comparison. 

Small fruit notes, L. It. Takt and II. P. Gladden {Michigan Sta. 
Bui 121, pp. 14 ).—This contains elaborate descriptive notes and tabu¬ 
lated data on tests of numerous varieties of strawberries and raspber¬ 
ries, 130 varieties of strawberries having been grown, 25 varieties of 
black and 20 varieties of red raspberries. The yields from 40-ft, 
rows each of 15 varieties of strawberries were compared, Afton leading 
with a yield of Iff/ qt„ followed by No. 4 (J. S.) and Bird, bearing 1C£ 
and Iff* (jt., respectively. 

Grape culture, C. A. Keeper (Missouri St a. Bid 22, pp. 27, figs. 9).— 
An illustrated popular article on the proper cure of grapevines and 
vineyards. Instructions are given for the selection of varieties, plant 
ing, cultivation, pruning, training, renewing, spraying, and bagging 
Lspecial stress is laid on training, and the following systems are 
described and clearly figured: Long arm and short spur, horizontal cor¬ 
don, low renewal, high renewal, Kuiffen, and Munson. Formulas are 
given for Bordeaux and carbonates of copper and ammonia mixtures, 
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The following varieties are recommended for Missouri: Blade —Moore 
Early,Worilen, Potter, Concord,Eaton, Black Defiance; white —Jessica, 
Elvira, Hayes, Moore Diamond, Empire State: red and amber —Dela¬ 
ware, Brighton, Wyoming Red, Ideal, Jefferson, Goethe. 

The main points are summarized as follows: 

“With few exceptions grapes of the Labruscii species, of which Concord may he 
taken as the type, are the most satisfactory for general planting. 

“A warm, rich, well-drained soil is best for the grape. 

“Almost all vines should Ik* planted at least S ft. ap.nt, . . . 

“Strong 1-year-old vines arc most desirable for planting. 

“Thorough shallow cultivation is essential. . . . 

“The pruning of the first 1 wo years must be done with reference to the system 
under whieli the vine is to be trained after it begins fruiting. During this time the 
vine should become thoroughly established. 

“The best time for the principal pruning is soon after the leaves drop in autumn, 
but pruning can he done at anytime during the vwntoi when the vines aie not 
frozen. Summer pruning consists in pinching lateral branches in order to encourage 
the development of the fruit and the healing wood toi the succeeding year 

“The long arm, shoit spur system of training is usually the most satisfactory for 
the inexperienced grower, but the renewal systems are highly recommended. 

“The most satisiaetoiy way to biing a neglected \ ine into \ igorous growth is to 
cut the v ilie off at the ground, and tram the shoots that will spring from the stub 
on one of the renewal m stems. . . . 

“The principal diseases of tin* grape are powdery mildew and black rot, both of 
which can bo controlled Ivy spiaving with Bordeaux mixture. . . . 

“Ragging the grapes as soon as the bloom has fallen will prevent rot, and tho 
fruit is more beautiful when grown in bags/’ 

Horticultural experiments (Thirteenth Upt. Technical Education 
Committee , Kent, England, / S 'G, pp. 1).—Those consist mainly of 

fertilizer experiments with strawberries, potatoes, beans, peas, dwarf 
beans, and scarlet runners. In all of the experiments irregular fertility 
of the soil produced confusing results, but the general indication was 
that the use of chemical fertilizers was beneficial. Strawberries pro¬ 
duced the largest yields when littered with straw and top-dressed with 
nitrate of soda. An experiment in spraying potatoes with a solution 
of copper sulphate and sodium carbonate produced healthy, thrifty 
foliage, while unsprayed plants lost their lea\es early'. 

To prevent the attack of fruit trees by the caterpillars of the mottled 
umber moth ( Ihjbernia defoliaria) and tin 1 winter moth (Cheimatobia 
brmnata) various fruit, trees and nut bushes were banded with grease 
mixtures. It was found that a band 1) in. in width was effective in check¬ 
ing the ascent of the female moth. 

Preservation of fruits in chemical fluids for museum purposes, 

W. Saunders (Trans. Itoy. Sov. Canada , lWf, pp. //.>,/M‘). —Brief 
notes on some experiments with various solutions for the preserving 
of fruits in their natural colors and forms. Kerosene is preferred for 
preserving strawberries; a 1 or 2 per cent aqueous solution of boric 
acid for red and black cherries, currants, and other dark fruits; a 2 
per cent aqueous solution of zinc chlorid for light-colored fruits, and a 
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solution of salicylic acid for dark-colored grapes. For brightening up 
and bleaching discolored specimens of white or yellow fruits sulphur* 
ous acid, 4 oz. to a gallon of fluid, was found a useful addition. 

Report of horticulturist, J. F. C. Dr Pre (South Carolina Sla. Iipt. 1894, pp. 
i98-82 ).—A popular report on the work of the year, experiments with various garden 
vegetables, Trishpotatoes, and melons being especially undertaken. The station has 
equipped a small cannery, where the crop of tomatoes has been canned. 

Casab anan a (Benincasa cerifeia), J. h. Normani» (Texan Farm and Ranch , 1895, 
Sept. 21, p. 10 ).—Notes on the wax gourd as grown in Louisiana. 

Edible and poisonous mushrooms, with atlas, J. Oostantin and L. Dufour 
(Petite fiove den champignons comestibles et veneneux. Paris: Paul Dupont , 1895). 

Mushrooms considered in their bearing on medicine, L. M. (iaittikk (Lee 
champignons eonsideres dans tears rapports arec la m (hie cine. Paris: J. /I. Railliere et file, 
pp. 508, pis. 10, figs. 195). 

Truffles of Cyprus, Smyrna, and La Calle, A. Ciiatin (Compt. Rend., lit (1895), 
No. 9,pp. 867-570 ).—Descriptions and notes are given of Terfezia vlavcryi and T. leonis. 

The preservation of vegetables, L. R. Taet (Amer. Agr. (middle ed ), 189 r *, Oct. 
19, p. 880 ).—Directions for keeping roots, onions, squashes, sweet potatoes, celery, 
cabbages, and potatoes. 

Cold storage and preservation of fruit from an engineer’s point of view, N. 

Selfe (Jour. Council of Agr. Tasmania , 1SV5, July, pp. OS-71). —A popular article in 
the nature of a review, with suggestions. 

Concerning the guava of Sardinia, F. Restin'I (Staz. Sper. Agr. Ilal., IS (1895), 
No. 0, pp. 888-889). 

Peaches and other fruits in England (F. S. Dept. Agr., Section of Foreign Mar¬ 
kets Cire.l,pp. J).— A brief report on peaches, nectarines, and pears in English 
markets, with recommendations for gathering, varieties, and packing of fruits to ho 
sent from America to England. It is believed that choice fruit, if well packed, will 
obtain a satisfactory market in England. 

The Russian tree fruits in America, I, II, and III, T. H. Hoskins (Garden and 
Forest, 8 (1895), Nos. 880, p. 210; 881, p. 280; 88?, p. ?40 ).—The first article deals with 
the history of the introduction of Russian apples, first made about 1870, Totofsk}', 
Duchess of Oldenburgb, and Red Astrachan being the varieties imported; the second 
with their development m America and adaptability for the Northern States; and 
the third with the successful growth of pears in America. 

Notes for amateur fruit growers, F. M. Hailey ((Queensland Dept. Agr. Ilul. 5, ser. 
2, pp. 32, figs. 8). —These consist of various popular cultural ami botanical notes on 
orchard and small fruits and grapes, to which is appended a list of fruit-bearing 
plants that have been introduced into the colony. 

Fruit from the orchard to the buyer, L. (J. Cokkik (Agl. Gaz. N. S^ Hales, 6 
(1895), No. 7, pp. 405-478 ).—Directions for gathering and packing. 

The Woburn experimental fruit farm (Agl. Students * Gaz., 1895, July, pp. 145 , 
140; and Nature, 52 (1895), No. 1351, pp. 508-510 ).—A report is given of the progress 
made at this station in the study of horticulture, especially as applied to hardy fruits. 

The Logan blackberry (Meehan's Monthly, 5 (1895), Ab. 9. p. 170 ).—The ripening 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia of a few berries of this new fruit is mentioned. The 
canes are liable to winterkilling and should be covored during tho winter. 

A study of strawberries, S. B. Heicies (Rpt. Pa. Rd. Agr. 1894 , pp. 207-212).— 
Notes on varieties grown on tho grounds of tho United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1894. 

On the use of hybrids in the restoration of the vineyards of Jura, J. Roy* 

Ciievrier (Prog. Agr. et J It., 12 (1895), No. 38, pp. 311-310). 

Pruning grapevines, 0. C. Butz (Rpt. Pa. State lid. Agr. 1894, pp. 226-282, figs. 6). 

Budding of grapevines, L. Degrijlly (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 12 (1895), No. 23, pp. 
597-COO)* 
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Budding fti applied to the vineyard, P. Cahuzac (Le greff6 en dcusson appli- 
qn4e a la vignoble. Marseilles: P. Blanc, pere, 1895, pp. 6*5).—A practical guide to the 
grafting of vines by budding. 

Concerning grapes resistant to black rot, L. Degrully ( Prog. Agr. et Vit., 
18 (1895) No. 38, pp. 307-810). 

The best five grapes for Kansas, S. C. Mahon (Kansas State Bd. Agr. llpt. 
1895, pp, 141-144). —The varieties Concord, Worden, Hayes, Etta, and Woodruff are 
recommended, and directions are given for the cultivation, training, and pruning of 
grapevines. 

Grapes for South Texas, II. M. Strinufellow (Texas Farm and Ranch, 1895, 
Sept. 31, p. 10). —Notes on suitable varieties. 

The symbiosis of stock and graft, H. VoCiiting (Ahs. by E. F. Smith in Jmer. 
Nat., 1895, July,pp. 615-621). —Among the plants grafted \n ere beets, potatoes, and 
tomatoes. The conclusion is reached that either there ate no such things as graft 
hybrids, or else they are limited to a small number of plants. 

Carnation culture (Rural Ntnv Yorker , 1891, (U t. 12, pp. o,so, iM!).— A brief outline 
of the culture of carnations in Pennsylvania, with notes on the kind of greenhouse 
desirable. 

A chart of the correct colors of flowers, F. S. Matthews (Suppl. Amor. Florist, 
1895, Aug. 17, oppositep. 34). —The representation of 3b cohos and shades. 

Practical dictionary of horticulture and gardening, (1. Nicholson (IHvtionaire 
pratique d y Horticulture et de Jar (linage. Paris: (). Voin, 1895. Edited, in French, by 
Mottet and others). 
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Spraying for the prevention of fungus diseases, .T. Craig (Can¬ 
ada Central Hxptl. Farm Iiul. 23, pp. 1-17, Jigs. 2, pin. 2 ).— The author 
gives popular information relative to various fungus diseases and sug¬ 
gests methods for their prevention. Formulas are given for various 
sprayiug mixtures and different forms of spraying apparatus are 
described. During the past year experiments were conducted on 
peaches, plums, cherries, pears, and apples to determine the extent to 
which the diseases were prevented, and the profits from spraying. In 
every case the diseases were less prevalent upon the sprayed than the 
unsprayed trees. 

In the case of the peaches the sprayed trees showed 3 to 4 per cent 
less rotten fruit than the unsprayed. 

In the case of the plum trees treated the fruit on the sprayed trees 
was considerably larger than on the checks and could readily be sold 
as flrst-class fruit, while that from the uusprayed trees could hardly be 
classed as “secouds.” 

In the case of the cherry trees treated there was 3 times as much 
fruit picked from the sprayed tree as from the unsprayed one. In 
another case a selected sprayed tree yielded 130 lbs. of fruit which 
netted $9.25, while a selected uusprayed tree of about equal size yielded 
17 lbs. of fruit which netted but $1.20. 

The pear trees which wore sprayed for the leaf blight and cracking 
and spotting of fruits yielded 75 per cent more marketable fruit than 
the uusprayed ones. 
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Sprayed apple trees yielded 24 per cent more first-class fruit, 6 per 
cent less second-class fruit, and 18 per cent less third-class fruit than 
the same number of unsprayed trees. 

The author also gives a spraying calendar which combines treatment 
for the prevention of insect and fungus attacks. 

The pests of the orchard and garden, L. R. Taft and G. C. Davis 
(Michigan St a. Tilth 121, pp. 77, Jigs. 69).—A popular compiled bulletin, 
containing information in regard to the action and use of fungicides 
and insecticides, with formulas for their preparation, and a tabulated 
spraying calendar. A general life history of fungus diseases is given 
and the habits and transformations of insects briefly discussed. The 
bulk of the bulletin consists of illustrated descriptive and remedial 
notes on the insects and diseases of the apple, peach, pear, cherry, 
plum, quince, grape, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, currant, goose¬ 
berry, cabbage, cucumber, squash, pea, bean, and tomato. In conclu¬ 
sion is $$ivcn an illustrated description and discussion of various forms 
of spraying apparatus. 

Spraying apple trees for fungus and insect pests, G. A. Keffkr 

(Missouri Si a. f>uh 27 , pp, 24, Jig. 1). —Experiments were conducted in 4 
orchards on the prevention of fungus diseases and insect attacks with 
strengths of Bordeaux mixture varying from 2 to 0 lbs. copper sul¬ 
phate to 50 gal. of water, to which was added 2 oz. of Paris green per 
barrel. The trees were gi\ en 3 or 4 applications of the fungicide. The 
author’s summary shows that 4 applications were more efficacious than 
3; that the weaker solutions seemed about as effective as the stronger; 
that apple scab was largely cheeked; that a second crop of scab was 
entirely prevented and the first crop nearly so; and that the addition of 
Paris green had no appreciable effect in diminishing the injury by the 
codling moth. 

These results were obtained in a very dry season and might have 
been modified had there been the usual amount of rainfall. The results 
in the 4 orchards were not entirely parallel, but the summary applied 
in somewhat varying degree to each. 

The vegetable parasites of useful cultivated plants, A. X. Bkklkkk (/ par asHti 
vegctali d<liepiante cultivate utili. Milan: F. VaUardi, 1803, pp. >16). 

On a remarkable appearance of Nectria cinnabariua and the manner of the 
propagation of the fungus, J. Behrens (Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank., 3 (1893), No. 4, pp. 
193-108). 

Concerning the promotion of fungus spore germination through cold, J. 

EioeifssoN ( (knthi. Balt, und Par. Jllg. 9 1 (1893), A o. 1.7-16, pp. 987-363, fig. 1). 

Recent investigations concerning Fhoma betae, Frank (Ztsrhr. drut. Ver. 
Ruben zuckcrind., 1893, pp. 137, 271; aha. in Centbh Baht. und Par. AUg., 1 (1893), 
No. 13-16, pp. 392-396). 

Observations on Phoma betae, E. J. McWeeney (Jour. Hoy. Agh Soc . England, 
ser. S, 6 (1893), No. 23, pp. 863-868, figa. 9). 

Concerning the vegetable parasites of the sugar beet, A. Stjft (Centbh liakt. 
und Par. ilhj., 1 (1895), No. 13-14 f pp. 489-497). 

On the Bpread of the root disease of sugar cane, F. A. F. 0. Went (West Jam 
Sugar Sta . Contr. 20, pp. 18-21, pi. 1). 
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▲ disease of sugar cane due io Marasmius sacchari n. sp., J. n. Wakker 
(East Java Expt. Sta. Contr. 16, n. tier., pp. 16, Jigs. 6). 

A disease of sugar cane caused by Coniothyrium melasporum, Prillikux 
and Delacroix (It tv. Ayr. fsle Maurice , 9 (1896), No. 7 , pp. 166-169). 

Is the ability to withstand rust constant or not? J. Ericksson (Ztschr. 
Pfianzenkrank., 5 (1896), No. 4, pp. 198-200). 

Bacillus tracheiphilus, n. sp., a cause of wilting in various cucurbits, K. F. 
Smith ( Centbl. Bal t. und. Par. Ally., 1 (1895), No. 9 and 10, pp. 264-874). —A descrip¬ 
tion and biology of a bacterial disease of cucurbits. The bacillus is found in the 
larger vessels of tbo xylem. 

An unusual appearance of Ascochyta pisi upon peas, F. Rutger (Centbl. 
Baht, und Par. Ally., 1 {1895), No. 17, pp. 620-624). 

Disease of pepper plants, (*. Mahmke (Kew Mine. Bui. loi, pp. 178-180 ).— An 
account is given of the ravages of Dematophora neeatrir on the black pepper in India. 
The prompt burning of all diseased plants is advised as the only relief. 

Potato diseases, J. Fi .either (Canada Central Exptl. Farm Bnl. 23, pp. 24-27, 
figs. 2).— The author reports upon the early and late blights of potatoes, for which 
applications of Bordeaux mixture are lecnnunended, and upon potato scab, recom¬ 
mending that the seed tubers be treated with corrosive sublimate solution. 

Report on an investigation into the potato diseases prevalent in the Clar¬ 
ence River District (N. S. Wales), It. Helms ( Agl. Gaz. N. 8. Wales , 6 (1895). No. 
6, pp. 316-833, ph. 2). —The disease treated at most length is “wet rot,” which the 
author ascribes to the action of Bacillus a my I abac ter. 

Potato blight and the means of combating it, W. Hens (Fit h liny’s landw. Ztg., 
44 {1895), No. 17, pp. 521-517). 

Treatment of a fungus disease of tomatoes, X. S< iinkiper (Tier. Hort., 67 (1895), 
No. 18,pp. 431-487). 

Black knot of plum and cherry, J. Craig (Canada Central Exptl, Farm Bui. 23, 
pp. 22-34, figs, The author gives compiled information relath o to the attack of 
the plum and cherry b\ the fungus Plotenghtia morbosa. The information was com¬ 
piled largely from New York State Station bulletin 40 (E. S. K., 1, p. 55), New Jersey 
Station Bulletin 78 iK. S. lv\, 2, p. 501), and New York Cornell Station Bulletin 81 
(E. S. It., (», p. 008). The Ontario act passed in 1893 relative to peach yellows and 
black knot is bnelly quoted. 

The sclerotium disease of Prunus padus and Sorbus aucuparia, M. Wouonin 
(Mem. Imptr. Acad. St. Petersburg, »< r. 8, 2 (1895), No. 1,pp . 28; 'ab*. in Hot. Centbl., 63 
(1895), No. 4-5, pp. 145, 146; also Ztschr. Pfiauzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 4, pp. 236-240, 
pi. 1 ).—Tilt* author describes Sclcrotinia padi and S. aucuparia. 

Mildew and black rot, A* Carre (Pray. Ayr. tt Pit., 12 (1895), No. 30, pp. 89-98). 

Report on black rot of grapes in the Department of Aveyron in 1894, Q. 
Lavergnk (Bui. Min. Ayr. France, 11 ( IS95), No. 2, pp. 166-171). 

La Maromba a grape disease of Portugal (Prog. Ayr. et Vit., 12 (1895), No. 38, 
pp. 820-323). 

Concerning the yeast and mildew fungi of grapes, H. Eckknkotii and R. 
Heimann (Centbl. Bait, und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), No. 15-16, pp. 529-536, figs. 6). 

* Begonia rust (Card. Chron., ser. 3, 18 (1895), No. 456, p. 537). —A disease of bego¬ 
nias supposedly duo to a fungus assisted by poor ventilation is brielly mentioned 
and /lowers of sulphur recommended for its prevention. 

The carnation rust (Meehan’s Monthly, 5 (1895), No. 9, pp. 169, 170, fig. 1). —Brief 
illustrated notes are given of Cromyces caryophyllinus. 

Concerning hexenbesens on Prunus pseudo-cerasus, M. Suirai (Bot. May. 
Tokyo, 9 (1895), p. SI; abs. in J/edwigia , 34 (1895), No. 4, Bepcrl., p. 117). —The author 
states that the trouble is due to Taphnna pseudo-cerasus. 

Combating cane diseases, J. 11. Wakkek (East Java Expt. Sta. Contr. 4 , n. ser., 
pp. 27-39). 
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Black rot and the salts of copper, L. Dkgrully {Prog, Agr. et Fit., 12 {1895), No. 
SO, pp. 81-88). 

Destruction of microorganisms by formol, F. Jean {Ind. LaitSO (1895), No. 
25, pp. 209-811, fig. 1). 

Contribution to the knowledge of combating the Sarcina disease (Ztschr. geo. 
Brauw., 18 (1895), Noe. 8-10; also Centbl. ISakt. und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 17, pp. 
641, 642). 

Age of Bordeaux mixture, G. H. Powell (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 895,p. 
S78). —The author states that Bordeaux mixture that lias been prepared a long time 
precipitates more readily than fresh, hence must be agitated more. Experiments on 
potatoes showed it possible to apply the mixture well at the beginning, but through 
precipitation the last of the plat would get no copper or lime, the earlier application 
having exhausted them. 

A new method of using the potassium ferrocyanid test, E. G. Lodeman (Garden 

and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 391, p. 38t >).—The author advocates dropping the Bordeaux 
mixture into the jiotassium ferrocyanid solution. When enough lime is present the 
solution v\ ill not show any change. It is best to use this in a shallow dish or saucer 
to better see the effect. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The army worm, L. O. Howard ( II. 18. Dept. Ayr., Division of Ento¬ 
mology (Fire. 4, pp. 5, figs. 3). —A brief general] and popular illustrated 
account of Leucania vnipuncta , giving the life history, habits, remedies, 
and natural enemies. Rotation of crops, clean cultivation, and winter 
burning of infested fields are recommended, but it is believed that inva¬ 
sions of the insect will be speedily cheeked by the numerous insect par¬ 
asites preying upon it, one of which, the red-tailed tacliina fiy (Nemorcva 
leucania:), is described and figured. 

The carpet beetle, L. (>. Howard ( II. 8. Depl. Agr ., Division of 
Entomology Circ. pp. /, fig . 1 ).— A brief general and popular illus¬ 
trated account of Anthrenus scrap hu lari a, giving the life history, habits, 
and remedies, it is stated that when this insect has once taken pos¬ 
session of a house it is very difficult to eradicate. Carpets should be 
taken up, thoroughly beaten, and sprayed with benzine. The rooms 
should be thoroughly cleaned, and kerosene or benzine poured into the 
cracks of the floors and under the base boards. Jt is also suggested 
that tarred roofing paper be placed under the carpets. Laying a damp 
cloth over the carpet and ironing with a hot iron will destroy the insects 
immediately beneath it. 

The Mexican cotton boll weevil, L. (). Howard (U. 8. Dept , 
Agr., Division of Entomology Circ. 6', pp. 5, figs. 3). —This is a prelimi¬ 
nary report on the life history and best methods of combating Anthono - 
mus grandis, which in 181)4 appeared in damaging numbers in the cotton 
fields of southeastern Texas, whither it lias spread from its original 
home in northeastern Mexico. A map is given showing the distribu¬ 
tion of the weevil in Texas and Mexico as known at present. The 
weevil has been confused with the glassy-winged sharpshooter, which 
is also figured as a means for distinguishing the 2 species. 
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There are from 2 to 4 or more animal broods of the small grayish 
beetle feeding in the squares and bolls in both the larval and adult 
states. A number of larvm may infest the same boll. The eggs are 
deposited in the opening buds, and these, as well as the older bolls, 
either die outright or become stunted or dwarfed and useless for matur¬ 
ing cotton. The life history has not yet been worked out sufficiently to 
warrant the recommending of remedies as certain, although spraying 
with arsenites is suggested for the killing of the adult weevils. It is 
also advised that affected bolls be picked and burned, and that rotation 
of crops be employed. 

The pear tree psylla, (J. L. Maelatt (U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division 
of Entomology (Jive. 7, pp. 8, figs. (1 ).—Illustrated descriptive notes on 
the life history, habits, natural enemies, and treatment of Psylla pyri- 
cola, with special reference to the serious invasion of the pest in 1894 
in a large pear orchard m Maryland. The attack was so overwhelming 
that the honeydew is reported to have covered the leaves and twigs, 
dripped from the leaves, and run down the trunks, forming a discolored 
circular spot on the ground for several inches around the bases of the 
trees. The leaves and fruit were blackened and fell in great numbers 
and were covered by the smoky fungus Fumago salicina growing in the 
sweetish liquid. Older trees were more seriously attacked than were 
younger, the varieties Duchess, Bartlett, and Dwarf Lawrence suffering 
most. Tt is believed that the psylla was introduced on stock obtained 
from a New York nursery in 1890, and that the time elapsing before 
this outbreak was due to some local climatic condition. Five broods 
were noted, the last two being very scanty in numbers. The lace¬ 
winged tly (('hrysopa ocnlata) was seen actively and numerously em¬ 
ployed in destroying the psyllas, and its life history is briefly given. 
The ladybird (Adalia bipuneUita) also aided in the work of repression. 
Spraying with strong solutions of kerosene emulsion in early spring, 
at the time the eggs of the first brood hatch, is recommended, and the 
use of Bordeaux mixture instead of water to dilute the kerosene emul¬ 
sion is advised. Winter spraying with kerosene emulsion to kill the 
hibernating adults is also suggested. 

The imported elm leaf beetle, 0. L. Maelatt ( IT. S. Dept. Agr., 
IHvision of Entomology CTire . 8, pp. 4, jig. 1). —Brief illustrated descrip¬ 
tive notes on the life history, habits, and remedies for Galerucella luteola. 
It is stated that in its southern range—Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
and southern New Jersey—there are 2 annual broods, with occasion¬ 
ally a third, but that farther north there is only 1 wdl-marked brood. 
The American elms were but slightly attacked, the European species 
suffering most. Spraying with arsenicals is recommended as the best 
treatment, as by this means both larvm and adult are destroyed. It is 
urged that the spraying be begun as soon jts the insects appear on the 
trees in the spring. 
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The elm leaf beetle ( Connecticut State Sta. Bui 121 , pp. 1-6, fig. 1),~ 
Brief popular notes on this shade tree pest, with details for its destruc¬ 
tion. Spraying with a solution of slacked lime and Paris green is 
recommended, to be applied by powerful force pumps and long hose. 
If spraying the trees is impracticable, destroying the pupa* by means 
of pouring kerosene emulsion on the ground under the trees should be 
done. 

Cankerworms, I>. W. Oo^uillett (1\ S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Entomology Cire. V, ser. 2, pp. 1, figs. 4 ).—A popular description and 
account of the life history and habits of the spring cankerworm 
( Paleacrita vernata) and fall cankerworm (Anisopteryr pomctaria), with 
recommendations for treatment. Banding the trees with some sticky 
substance to prevent the ascent of the wingless female moths and 
spraying the infested trees with arsenical** is advised. 

The harlequin cabbage bug or calico back, L. O. Howard ( l r . S. 
Dept . Agr., Division of Entomology (lire. 10, ser. 2, pp. 2, fig. 1). —Popu¬ 
lar notes on the appearance, distribution, life history, habits, and treat¬ 
ment of Murgantia histrionica. The planting of trap strips of mustard 
or radishes in cabbage fields on which the bugs will collect, and where 
they may be destroyed by spraying with kerosene, is recommended as 
the most efficient remedy. Trissolcus murgantiw is mentioned as a 
parasite in Louisiana. 

The rose chafer, F. 11. Chittenden (V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Entomology Eire. 11, pp. l, fig . 1). —A short illustrated popular paper 
on the distribution, life history, and habits, food plants, and remedies 
for Macrodactyl us subspiuosus. It is believed that spraying with the 
different insecticides is of no avail, and hand picking or jarring from 
infested plants on to sheets saturated with kerosene arc proposed as 
the only sure means of reducing the numbers of the pest. Plowing 
and harrowing infested ground in the spring is advoeated for the 
destruction of the larva* and pupa*. 

The San Jos 6 scale, W. 0. Sturgis and W. E. Bkitton (Connec¬ 
ticut State Sta. Bui. Il'l, pp. 0-11, figs. 5 ).— Illustrated popular descrip 
tivo notes, chieffy compiled, on Asp idiot us perniciosus, its life history, 
habits, ravages, and treatment. The pest has made its appearance near 
New London, Connecticut, in a peach orchard to which tin* trees had 
been imported from New Jersey. The use of a strong solution of whale 
oil soap has checked the scale, and it is believed it will soon be stamped 
out. Fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas and spraying with resin 
washes or kerosene emulsion and potash washes are also recommended. 

Experiments with chinch bug infection in 1894, F. II. Hnow 
(Kansas State Bd. Agr. lipt. 1895, Mar. 31,pp. 156-159 ).—A condensed 
statement of the experiments in combating the chinch bug with Sporo- 
trichum in 1894, the results being favorable and the bugs succumbing 
to the fungus in great numbers. The attack m 1894 was much less than 
the preceding year, due, it is believed, to the extensive distribution of 
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tb© fungus in that year. Notes are given on one experiment to illustrate 
the manner in which the Sporotrichum increased among the bugs and 
destroyed them. 

Remedies for ilea beetles, C. M. Weed (New Hampshire 8ta. Bui. 
29, pp. 7, Jigs. 6').—This is a brief account of the life history and habits 
of the cucumber lieu beetle (Vrepidodera cucumeris) and the striped 
tlea beetle (Phyllotreta nttata), their ravages and treatment. The best 
results were reached by spraying with a solution of slacked lime and 
Paris green and with Bordeaux mixture. These insecticides may be 
applied with a force pump set in a bucket or tank, or else by means of 
a knapsack sprayer. These different forms of apparatus are figured. 

Remedies for the horn fly, <\ M. Weed (New Hampshire 8ta. Bui. 
28, }>p. 1, Ji(js. 2 ).—This consists of brief illustrated popular descrip¬ 
tive notes on the life history and treatment of this pest. The use of a 
mixture of crude cotton seed oil or lish oil 3 parts and pine tar 1 part, 
or of crude cotton seed oil or tisli oil 100 parts and carbolic acid 3 
parts, applied by means of a brush, sponge, or cloth is recommended. 
An experiment in spraying the* cattle with a mixture of kerosene 
emulsion and tobacco decoction produced favorable results. 

Some new species of Old World Hymenoptera, F. W. Konow ( Wiener ent. Ztg., 
It ( 1895 ), So. 3, pp, 71-78). —Techno al description oi 13 new species from the Old 
World. 

Tbe paraplasm of the epidermic cells of insects. J.CiiArix ( ('ompt . Rend120 

( 1893), Xo. 2.1, pp 1281-1238). 

Report of the entomologist, K. Sunmr ( Rpi. hi. State lid. Apr. 1894, pp. 
iso-ms). 

Beekeeping in Russia (Abu. in Jour, f British 1 lid. igr., ? (.7*7)7), Xo. 1, pp. 1-3). 

The most desirable stzain of bees, A. F. Brown ( Florida l armer and Fruit Grower, 
1891, Sept. l 28, pp. blf>). 

Winter and summei protection for bees, A. Gale (Agl. Gas. X. S. Wales, 0 ( IS (Jo), 
Xo. 3 pp 309-313, figs. 8). 

Enemies of the honeybee, G.G. Groff dipt. Pa. State lid. Agr. 1894, pp. 213- 
21?). 

Icitwayi in cattle, D.HrniiEox ( Agl . Jour. Capt Colony, S ( IS93), Xo. 1 1, pp. 
$84, 8S5).— Tlie author gives history of introduction in Cape Polonj , s> uiptoms, and 
treatment of Bsoroptie mange, caused by Psoropti8 bovis. 

On sheep scab in its relation to sheep husbandry, G. T. Brown {Jour. Hoy. 
Agl. Soc. England, set. 3, (> (1893), Xo. 23, pp. 329-341, figs. J).—\ description of the 
mite and notes on tbe diagnosis and treatment of the disease. 

Notes on some genera and species of New Zealand Coccidas, W. M. Mask ell 
(A nn. and Mag. Xat. Hist, 10(1893), Xo. 92, pp. V>9-138). 

The oat cecidomyid (Cecidomyia avenae), V. M vrc iial( Pompt. Raid., 110 (1S93), 
Xo. 23, pp. 12S3-12S3). 

The potato stem-borer (Mtehan's Monthly. 3 (1891), Xo. 9, pp. 170, 171, Jigs. 2). — 
Illustrated notes are given of Trichobaris 3 notata and the injury it does to tho 
potato stem, abstracted from New Jersey 8tatiou Bulletin 109 (E. »S. R., 7, p. 41). 

The mole cricket, V. Maykt (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 12 (1897), Xo. 19, pp. 491-495, 
pi. I).— Notes on Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 

Injurious insects, J. Fletcher (Canada ('antral Exptl, Farm Huh 23, pp. 1S-23, 
Jigs. 4).— A brief popular classification of injurious insects by their mouth parts, 
with recommendations for treatment of their ravages, directions for preparing and 
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applying insecticides; and illustrated descriptive notes on the codling moth and 
plum ourculio. The insects are divided into biting, boring, and sucking insects; and 
in general spraying with Paris green is recommended for the first, washing with 
carbolic acid emulsion for the second, and spraying with kerosene emulsion for the 
last. 

Noxious insects, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept, Agr, Ilpt. 1894, pp. 80-108 ),— 
Illustrated descriptive notes giving the life histories, ravages, and treatment of 
various injurious insects, among which are the crane ily, Hessian fly, potato grub, 
cabbage moth, cineraria fly, white scale, and bot fly. The Hessian fly has done con¬ 
siderable damage and threatens more, but it is hoped that by cultural methods and 
the use of natural enemies the attack will be abated. 

Insects affecting fruit and forest trees, their life history and method of com¬ 
bating them, G. Hknschel (Die schadlivhen Foret - und Obstbauminsecten, ikre Leben - 
weise und BekdmpJ'ung. Berlin: Parey, 1695, pp. 758, figs. 1S7). —A practical handbook 
for foresters and gardeners. 

Report on observations made in 1894 at the entomological station of Paris, 

Bkocgtii (Bui. Min. Agr. France, 14 (1895), No, 6, pp. 684-693, pi, 1). 

Destruction of the scale insects of the vine and fruit treeB, Ukllkttk-Aki- 
Mondy (Prog. Agr. et Vtt., 12 (1895), No. 27, pp. 16-18). 

On the use of cloths saturated with kerosene for combating plant enemies, 
K. Otto (Zlechr. Pflunzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 4, pp. 200-208). 

Means of destroying the codling moth, 8. Mm Tin (<Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 (/S95), 
No. 39, pp. 443, 444, Jig. 1). 

The means of combating insects in the last ten years, Sciieu.knherg ( Fiihl - 
ing y s landw. Ztg., 41 (1895), Noe. 15, pp. 465-47J; 16, pp. 501-515 ).— A popular article. 

Nematode injuries and potash fertilizing, liiJLLKiEOKL (Zlechr. Kubenzind., 45 
(1895) } p. 604; a be. in Chern. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 68, Jlepert., p. 244). 

Preliminary note on a contagious insect disease, 8. A. Fokiiks (Science, n. *cr. t 
2 (1895), No. 38, pp. 375 , 376). —A preliminary report in given of a bacterial disease 
discovered m the squash bug and which is very easily spread to the chiueh bug, 
being more infectious than the Sporotnchum. 


FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Digestion experiments with sheep, >1. B. Lindsey, It. II. Smith, 

and E. 1>. Holland (Massachusetts Mate Sta. Jipt. Jsttj , pp. 110-/74 ).— 
The results are given of digestion experiments with 4 sheep, 2 two 
years old and 2 four years old, on the following feeding stud's: Hay of 
mixed grasses—principally Herd’s grass, red top, Kentueky blue grass, 
meadow fescue, sweet-scented vernal grass, with a fair sprinkling of 
clover; hay of vetch and oats, cut when in late blossom; new process 
linseed meal; Buffalo gluten feed; Peoria gluten feed; Chicago maize 
feed; King gluten meal (containing 19 per cent of fat); Atlas meal (a 
dried distillery refuse); peanut meal (peanut shells finely ground with 
a small admixture of tbennt); soja-beun meal; rye meal, and winter- 
wheat bran. The hays were fed alone and the other materials were fed 
in connection with hay. 

The analyses of the feeding stuffs are given, and the temperature of 
the stable, water drunk, weight of sheep at beginning and end of 
period, aud other data relative to the experiments are fully tabulated. 
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A summary of the digestion coefficients obtained is given in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

Summary of digestion experiments with sheep . 


English hay (a): 

Sheep 1.. 

Sheep 2.. 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

English hay (6): 

Sheep 1.. 

Sheep 2*.*. 

English hay (c ): 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average for b and r 
Hay of vetch and oats * 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4. 

Average. 

New process linseed meal • 

Sheep 1. 

Buffalo gluten feed: 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

Peoria glnten teed: 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

Chicago maize feed 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

Chicago gluten meal 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 2. 

Average. 

King gluten meal 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 2. 

A verage . 

Atlas meal: 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 .*. 

Average. 

Peanut feed: 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

Soja-bean meal: 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 . 

Average. 

Kye meal • 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 2. 

Average. 

Winter-wheat bran. 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 2. 

Average. 


Dry 

matter. 

Crude 

cellulose. 

Crude 

fat. 

Crude 

protein. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract. 

57.93 

00.90 

49 11 

57.45 

58.05 

58.49 

01.24 

51 82 

57.11 

58.52 

58.17 

02 . 27 

43 88 

65.88 

59.07 

fit . 57 

05.32 

53.73 

62.49 

61.07 

59.04 

02.44 

49.63 

58.23 

59.33 

53.89 

55.54 

46.67 

57.10 

55.76 

54 . 33 

57.25 

48.65 

52 23 

56.76 

54.72 

57.30 

45.28 

57.32 

56.12 

50 20 

59 04 

48.50 

59 82 

58.19 

| 54 94 

57.29 

46.82 

58.10 

56.69 

1 58.07 

05.10 

10.75 

00.92 

54.42 

1 58.14 

06 88 

20.40 

58.48 

53.88 

-j 58 . 10 

06.02 

18.57 

59.70 

54.15 

77.24 

99.47 

102 20 

83 12 

86.60 

89.35 

94.69 

92.74 

88.69 

88.93 

91 11 

104.50 

95.01 

88.88 

89.76 

90 . 23 

99.00 

91 17 

88 78 

89.34 

84.07 

58 09 

81.63 

81.42 

89.77 

87 19 

97 . 41 

75.58 

84 . 53 

89.99 

85 . 03 

78 0 G 

78.60 

82.97 

89.88 

8 K 09 

80.45 

91.00 

84.92 i 

89.52 

80.19 

78.48 

92 03 

80.00 | 

80.22 

87.14 

82 . 40 | 

01.51 

85.46 I 

87.87 

91.71 1 

39 . 04 , 

96.05 

88.52 j 

90.17 

93.70 ! 

4 10 

98 22 

92 49 

97 25 

92.72 

21 60 | 

i 

97.13 

90 50 | 

96.71 

80 98 

i 1 

; 39 . 47 | 

92.12 

91 52 

85.57 

83.90 


97 03 ! 

92 . 34 

82.44 

85.47 

i . 

94 . 87 

91.93 

84.00 

79 53 

94.88 

92 43 

73 04 

84.00 

79 75 ; 

110 50 

90.06 

72 50 

84.91 

79.04 

105 70 j 

91 . 24 

72.80 

84.45 

31 on 

9 88 

90 01 

71.12 j 

57.52 

32.20 

13 49 | 

89 36 1 

70 00 J 

40.59 

32.09 

11 08 

89.68 

70.56 j 

49.05 

78 15 

48 27 

81.28 ! 

! 89.97 

75.57 

85 58 ! 

94 09 

90 09 

, 92.20 

77.02 

HI 80 

71.18 

85.68 

91.08 

76.29 

89,51 


05.37 

83.46 

94.47 

85.18 


02 98 i 

85.31 

89.34 

87.34 


04 17 

84.38 

91.90 

00 08 

5.37 

53.02 

77.69 

72.05 

03 . 83 

23.29 

80.39 

78 65 

71.76 

02.25 

14 33 

66.70 

78.17 

71.90 


1 Not inchulHl in average; jniriod lasted but 3 days. 
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“ The hays prove to be about as digestible as those tested a year ago, and correspond 
in digestibility very closely to the figures given by Wolff. . . . 

“Hays b and c were from the same lot, but the tests were made at different times 
and 2 separate samples were taken. . . . 

“The vetch and oats hay appears, with the exception of the fat, to be about as 
digestible as good English hay. 

“[With new process linseed meal] this test corresponds fairly with those made a 
year ago. The animal appeared to have very thoroughly assimilated the fat of the 
meal. 

“This sample [of lluffalo gluten feed] gives distinctly higher digestion percent¬ 
ages than the one tested a year ago. The reason for this can not he given. The 
parallel tests in each case agree closely. Other samples will he procured aud furthor 
tests made. 

“ [Peoria gluten feed and Chicago maize feed] correspond very closely one with 
the other in the amounts of digestible matter they contain The Peoria feed was 
inferior in composition to the maize feed. . . . 

“The Chicago meal shows an exceptional degree of digestibility, P3 per cent of 
the entire meal having been assimilated. The King gluten meal was also quite « 
digestible, 85 per cent of the total dry matter being assimilated. 

“The Atlas meal lias 80 per cent of digestible matter. The protein is about 73 
per cent digestible. It is somewhat inferior to the gluten meals in digestibility, 
although, willi the exception of the increased percentage of cellulose present, it 
resembles them in composition. The cellulose appears in this test to have been all 
digested. This meal is a valuable addition to our feed-stuff supply, if it can be 
bought at a reasonable price. Additional digestion tests will be made. 

“[Peanut feed] is unquestionably of infeiior feeding value. Its dry matter was 
but 32 per cent digestible, and it contained 51 per cent of cellulose, of which but 12 
per cent was digested. The fat ami protein were quite well assimilated, but the 
'percentages contained—especially that of the protein—were comparatively small. 
The extract matter was only HI per cent digestible. 

“The test of [soja-bean] meal was not entirely satisfactory, the variations m the 
percentages of cellulose and fat digestible in case of the 2 sheep being too large. 
Wolff gives the results of but 2 single trials with this meal, which correspond fairly 
with the figures found in our trial. 

“Wolff gives no direct digestion coefficients for rye. Our results make it appear 
practically as digestible as the corn meal, the protein even more no. 

* “The digestibility of [winter-wheat] bran is practically the same as the spring 
bran reported Iasi >ear. As these 2 brans appear to have also the same percentage 
composition they should bo worth the same price per ton. Different seasons might 
exert some influence on composition and digestibility.” 

Concerning the digestibility of the pentosans, «J. 15. Lindsey and 
E. B. Holland (Masmchusetts State Sta. ftpt. 18!) 1, pp. 175-188), —In 
tlie introduction the authors give a concise resume of st udies on the 
pentosans, and describes in detail the method used in their quantita¬ 
tive determination, illustrating the apparatus employed. In connection 
with digestion experiments with sheep, some of which are reported 
elsewhere (p. 310), determinations were made of the pentosans in the 
rations and in the excreta and feces. From these data the percentage 
of the pentosans in each of the various feeding stuffs which was 
digested by the sheep is calculated. The results are summarized below : 
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Hay of mixed gra*Hf*H (a): 

Sheep 2. 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4. 

Average. 

Buffalo gluten feed • 

Sheep 2 . 

Sheep 4... 

Average. 

Hay of mixed graawea (b) * 

Sheep 1. 

Sheep 2. 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4. 

• Average. 

Now proeeea linseed meal 

She* p 2. 

Sheep 3 . 

Average. 


Per cent 


63 00 
01.80 
62.10 
0 i. 30 

75 10 
83 10 
70.10 

02 70 
GO. 10 
62 r »0 
61 10 
62 40 

84. 10 
03 90 
89 10 


Old procesa lmaeed meal: 

Shi op 2. 

Sheep 3. 

Sheep 4 .. 

A\erage . 

ji Corncobs: 

Sheep 1 . 

Sheep 2. 

A \ era fjr.. 

Dried hreweis grain* 

Sh« ep ) . 

Sle * p 2. 

Average . 

Spring whe.it hi an 

Sheep 2 . 

She« l. 

Avuage . 

Wintn wheat loan. 

Sheep 4 . 


Per cent. 


86.40 

80.40 
80.10 
85 30 

63.50 
64 10 
63. 40 

5G.80 
66 10 

56.40 

61.70 
62 50 
62.10 

63.00 


Tin* above data are compared with the digestibility of the other 
constituents in the following table: 


Kimlol loud 


Hay of mixed grn^ae* (a). 
Hay of mixed gr.iMws tb) 
Hidbdo glut! n teed 
New proi on* hum ed meal 
Old proeiAM Iiihh ti mi al 
Cornroh* 

Dried hiewi is'grains . . 
Spring w h» at hi an 
Winter wheat hraii 


I Di \ 
m itti 1 

Pei cent 
M 
56 

78 

hi 

79 

r >‘» 1 
62 ' 
61 
6u 


Crude 
• illllohi 


P*t cent 
04 
57 
4 \ 
61 
f>7 
65 
5J 
24 
56 


Crude 

tat 


Crude 

protein 


eut 

51 

47 

81 

91 

89 

50 

91 

76 

61 


tuents. 

T\ tract 

Pen to- 

matter. 

nans. 

Pei cent 

rer cent. 

61 

63 

58 

62 

81 

79 

86 

89 

78 

85 

60 


59 

56 

70 

62 

70 

64 


44 The above figuies show that the pentosans in ti out of 9 eases are practically as 
digestible as any of the other groups of fodder substances. 

‘*Jn both samples of hav f l»x* pentosans aie fully as digestible as either the cellu¬ 
lose or protein. In ease of the dried hi ewers’ grams and the 2 brans the fat and 
protom are noticeably more digestible than the p<iito*ans. » 

“With I lie more concent 1 sited foods it will be observed that the pentosans are as 
digestible ns either the fat, protein, or extract matter. The results make clear that 
association ltas a great deal to do with digestibility. In the hays, corncobs, and 
brewers'grains, where the woody substance (lignin) is prepent to a considerable 
extent, the digestibility of the pentosans is noticeably less than when the intrust¬ 
ing substance is absent. A\ hether or not the pentosans are chemically united to the 
inerustiug substance is not known, but it is not at all improbable. It Is certainly 
clear that the incrusting substances perceptibly interfere w ith the digestibility of 
the xy Win or araban. This lias also been proved to be the case with cellulose, first 
indirectly by Ifennebcrg and Stohiuann 1 and later directly by F. Lehmann, who 
found that when the fiber was freed fYoin all incrusting substances the cellulose was 
practically all digestible. 

“Stone has already shown, in case of hays, bran, and such fodders, that the pen¬ 
tosans have an average digestibility of (30 per cent, and our results with similar 
fodders sijnply confirm his investigations. With the more concentrated feeds, where 
1’ttle incrusting substance is present, the pentosans are as digestible as any other of 
the fodder groups. One might assume that if the pentosans were isolated and fed 
to auiraals they would be fully as digestible as starch or pure cellulose. 

1 Futterung der Wiederkauer, 1860. 
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“While from 60 to 90 per cent of the pentosans in the present experiment have 
been removed from the digestive tract in the process of digestion, it has certainly 
not been demonstrated that they have been assimilated and have a food value equal to 
that of starch and similar substances. In case of human beings Ebstein has already 
proved to the contrary. We hope to be able to throw additional light upon this 
point in the near future.” 

Comparative value of different coarse feeds, J. B. Lindsey 
(Massachusetts State St a. ltpt. 1894, pp. 32-41). —The object of this 
experiment was to compare common liay with hay of vetch and oats 
and with soja bean hay and barley straw lor milk production. Six 
cows in different stages of the milking period were used. They were all 
fed the same rations. The grain lation, 3 lbs. each of wheat bran, 
Buffalo gluten feed, and new process linseed meal, remained constant. 
The coarse fodder was different in each of the 3 periods. Composite 
samples of milk were taken for 3 days in each week. The details of the 
experiment, including analyses of the milk and of the feeding stuffs, 
are tabulated. The average results follow : 


Comparison of ihffeicnt coaist foddeis for tows. 


Period. 

Date 

Coaise fo<l<kr 

| Nut ii 
tut' ratio 
oi ration 

f Total 

j < OHt of 
Ifitum 

I* r da\ 1 

A\omge 
dnih j 
\ l» Id of 

1 milk 

erage 
cost pt r 
quart of 
milk. 1 




i ! 

( ntts i 

1 

Quart*. 

Cento 

2 25 

1 

0< t 5 to 16. 

17 S'! lbs common ha\ . . 

1 1 4 40 

22 97 | 

10 22 

2 

Oct 23 to Nov 27 .. 

10 r >2 lbs lias of Mtdi and oats 

1 4 20 1 

22 14 | 

<» 41 

2 35 

3 

Dec 9 to Jan 2 ... 

10 SI lbs soja Im an ]i ij , 4 50 
lbs baib v str«n\ 

1 411 

20 14 | 

8 73 

2.31 


1 lbflt rent kinds of lia\ at $11 .uni bark > stiaw at $10 |x r ton 


“The cost of feed per qu at of milk is about tlio same in all 3 periods, a very 
slight ditt©rente in favor of tlio ha t \ period being observed, which would probably 
be counterbalanced w hen tlio longei \ctdi and o its peiiod and the natural decline 
in >ield are considered. The \et<b and oats hav compand, then, quite well with 
,tlie lirst cut liaj of upland meadow s. 

“While the soja-bean hay and barley straw compared veiy fa\orably with the 
other coarse foddeis, it is baidl> to be commended, because of the tendency of the 
bean leases of the soja-beau plant, like all lcgnminous crops, to dry up and full off 
in the process of curing. The soja bean can be much b« ttcr pi ©served in the silo 
mixed with corn fodder. . . . 

“The composition of tlio milk was apparently not affected by the different coarse 
fodders.” 

Hay substitutes, J. B. Lindsey (Massachusetts State 8ta . Rpt. 1894 , 
pp. 88-91). —This is a discussion of the value of hay from vetch and 
oats and from peas and oats as substitutes for common hay, the results 
being cited of the above feeding experiment with cows, and from the 
Annual lieport of the station lor 1893 (E. 8. It., 0, p. 326). The culture 
of vetch and oats, seed per acre, and composition and digestibility as 
compared with hay, are given. 

“Vetch and oats furnish very nearly as much digestible matter in a ton as an 
extra quality of bay. The digestible protein in the vetch and oats is fhlly 1 per 
cemt higher than in the hay. , . . 
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u Vetch, and oate baye the advantage over peas and oats in that the vetch stands 
up much better, and can be easily cut with a mowing machine. To secure the best 
results the crops should be out when in early to middle bloom. If cut when in late 
bloom the oats will have developed a considerable amount of woody fiber, rendering 
them less palatable and digestible/’ 

Feeding calves for veal, J. B. Lindsey (Massachusetts Mate Sta. 
Rpt . 1894 , pp. 125-145). 

Synopsis .—A trial of feeding 7 calves on skim milk made richer in fat by adding 
oleomargarine, cotton-seed, and coin oils. The calves were in better condition 
after 7 weeks’ feeding than those grown on skim milk alone, but were not us fat 
as sucking calves. The financial result was not satisfactory. 

The lesults are cited of experiments reported in the Annual Keport 
of the station for 1893 (E. S. K., G, p.322). These calves, although they 
made good gains, “ put on very little fat either when fed on skim milk 
alone or when fed on skim milk and grain. They were not able to digest 
the necessary amount of corn meal, Buffalo gluten feed, wheat Hour, or 
middlings when fed in eonnection with the nitrogenous milk to promote 
the formation of fat.” 

The object of the present experiment was to try the effect of replac¬ 
ing the fat of whole milk by some cheaper fat or oil, producing a 
mixture resembling whole milk in composition. The plan was to 
make an emulsion of fat or oil with the skim milk. A cheap grade of 
oleomaigarine, jacket tallow', cotton seed oil, and corn oil were used. 
The fat was heated and then placed with the skim milk in a can and 
agitated w ith a dasher consisting of a perforated tin disk attached to a* 
rod. “By this method the oil was quite well mixed with the milk, and 
the resulting solution had a very pleasant smell, closely lesembling that 
of new milk.” Where 1 oz. of oleomargarine was used per quait of 
skim milk the mixture contained 8G.6 per cent of water, 13,4 per cent 
of solids, and 3.78 per cent of fat. 

Seven eal\ es, ranging from 2 to 10 days old w hen'the trial commenced, 
were used. There w ere 2 grade Jerseys, 2 grade 1 Hirhams, 2 Holsteins, 
and 1 grade Ayrshire. All were fed whole milk for the first 4 or 5 
days, and then gradually changed to the mixtures. Five calves received 
skim milk mixed with oleomargarine at the rate of i oz. per quart of 
skim milk. One received skim milk with £ oz. each of oleomargarine 
and cotton seed and coin oils per quart of skim milk, and the other 
skim milk with £ oz. of oleomargarine and 2 oz. of brown sugar i>er 
quart of skim milk. Jacket tallow was tried in the latter case, but 
proved unsatisfactory, as it crystallized too rapidly. No additional 
food was given. 

“Scarcely any of the calves appeared to bo able to take more than 1 o/. of 
‘oleo’ to each quar^of skim milk without disturbing their digestion. When 1$ oz. 
per quart was fed indigestion neatly always resulted, and the manure voided con¬ 
tained an excessive amount of lut, fatty acids, and similar substances. During the 
last few weeks of the calfs life 1£ o/. were fed lor oach quart of the skim milk.” 

The detailed and summarized results are given for eeali calf, together 
with analyses of the whole milk and skim milk with reference to both 
food and fertilizing ingredients. 
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The feeding lasted on an average about 7 weeks. The average gain 
in live weight per day for the 5 calves receiving skim milk and olea- 
marganne was 1.08, 1.05,1.45,1.37, and lAo lbs., respectively; for the 
calf on skim milk, oleomargarine, and cotton seed and corn oils, 1.37 lbs.; 
and foi the One on skim milk, oleomargarine, and brown sugar, 2.04 lbs. 

t( J he fm inciil results ot the expoi iment aio m>t*«itisfu.torj Tim average return 
for tlio skim milk m ta^e of the 7 (nh cs w is but 0 28 e t per qt Last >ear, when 
skim milk alone w is ltd, a return of liom 0 bl to 0 71 cl pci quint was secured. 
Although tlio condition of tlitsc calve s w is mi pc nor to that ol those grown on skim 
nulk alone, om local butcher ic fust cl to ^n o much if un> more, stmplj hoc mse they 
weio not Suckeis * Whole milk ve il he mg woith bets , Inc weight, those calves 
we.ro eeitainly worth r > cts , while feu m u 1 a ill ot the m hut from i to41 cts could be 
obtained If *> cts pci pound live wc iglit li id he eu obtained the fin me ml showing 
would line been be ft c i, hut c\en then not sitisfae tor^ 1 lie condition ot the ral\ os 
feel on artilieiil milk w is, as above mentioned, much mole sitisfae toi\ than that 
ot those fed cm the skim milk I Lion weie not, howe vci, eepul m t itness to suck¬ 
ing r ihes 

“It is intende el to note tlio c fleet of tins mixture' oil othci tahes It must be 
admitted th it e emmdei ihlo 1 ibor is u cpuiod to fee d e ih< s as ele se uhod, and when 
poik bungs fiom M to 7 cts per pound dussod weight it w ill undoubtedly bo wore 
prolitiblo to teed flic skim milk to pigs I ho ivingo firmer would not find it 
profit iblo to vtt c in j>t to f itte n vo il e lives bv this me t hod 

‘ If thomixtuieof skim milk, ‘olco,’ md blown Rugu oi skim milk and brown 
sugir gives ippioxim itclv as good k suits with tho ave rage eilt as it did m case of 
calf 7 of the pic se nfc t\pe rime nt, tatting vc il bj this piorcss might prove profitable 
to i limittd iiumbci when c iicumst me ch we re lavoi ihh ’ 

Fifth feeding experiment with steers, J. B Lindsfa (Mansa- 
chuuth Staff Sta. Rpt. l^ ( )i,]>p. lot-ill ).—Three grade Dinhain year¬ 
ling steels, weighing about (>00 lbs. ea< h, weie used m an expel mien t 
coveting G periods, in each of which a difleient latiou was fed. The 
duration ot the peuods was as follows 

Period 1, Mu lb to Juno 8 Period 1, hove mbe r 2S to I iumr> J 

Pouoel 2 June 21 to Iul\ l Period’s I anu u\ 27 to 1 e bin u\ 11 

Period November 7 to 20 PcnAd (», M ue li 1 to 27 

The lations fed m each period and a summary of results aie given in 
the following table 

\ummai ij of nsult* of stum 


1 

5> 

Ac 

d 11\ i iti ihh 

Ave ingo i ost 

1 1 i if ion 

1 

Av e i age* 

Min 

\ v e rage* amt of 
Ui el i ei pound 
oi gam 


l tel 

\« t i 

pe r da\ 

total 

Net 1 

1 

libs I ufTalo ^lnten f« ed 2 lbs lineo c cl me il 2 10 !h 

< nth 

( < nth 

Vovnd* 

Cent* 

1 Cent* 


lbs soj i \>< in and e t m Kiln 
(ti ltti mine sin pent ell meM41l8 rowinhn 

10 80 

0 87 

1 50 

7 24 

, 2 58 

2 

] r > 9; 

0 0 

88 

IK 01 

7 53 

J 

i lbs win at bi iri Jibs Jmufulimul ■‘and 15 l il h 
< < i ii stover 

10 * 

19 

9) 

11 16 

.43 

4 

Grim sum asmpiiiod 1 and 12 07 llm com aUm i 
and 1„ 07 lbs tooIh 

12 

2 30 

* 05 1 

11 42 

2 42 

5 

4 lbs JJuff do glut* n feed 411m oat feed film eorn 
stover 28‘>l lbs couiHiIigo and 15 11m turmpH 

j p > 40 

4 88 

i 

1 87 

8 29 

2 81 

e 

1 

4 11m cotton hc cel me il 4 lbs corn end cob m* il 4 
lbs cornhtovo and 42 J9 lbs coin »ilu tt o 

| 15 JO 

^ 5 20 

81 | 

18 88 

8 42 


1 A asnming Doper cent of fertilising mgrediemts lobe loeovoml in thorn umre 
hew prot btiB * Potatoes oi mange 1 wuncek 
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The analyses of the feeding stuffs used with reference to both food 
and fertilizing ingredients .are tabulated. The steers were purchased 
March 28,1893, at 3.09 cts. per pound, and were sold April 4,1894, for 
3.85 cts. per ponnd live weight. The financial result is given for each 
steer and summarized for the three. At the time of selling, the steers 
averaged about 1,100 lbs. each. The total gaininadc by the 3 steers 
was 1,005 lbs. The original cost of the steers and the total cost of the 
food eaten amounted to $210.08; the amount leeeived for the steers 
was $120.21. The calculated value of the ltmimic, assuming 90 per 
cent to be recovered, is given as $100.08, which a little more than covers 
the deficit. The total cost of feed per pound of gam in live weight was 
9.08 cts. and the net cost 3.0t cts. 


“The total cost of the 8,289 lbs. of live beef actually sold was G. II c ts. per pound, 
and the not cost, found by dodu< tins* (he in muio rot koned at a maximum value, is 
3,80 cts. Tho stems weie sold at !».Ho cts. per pound li\e weight. Tho animals 
gained 1.18 lbs live weight daily dining the entile c* pci intent. We baldly think 
it possible to secuie better insults w itb tbe uveiage glade steer. The insults, bow- 
evei, make an unta\oiablo Imam ial showing 1 


Tiu* results of soiling the steer* during the summer aie compared 
with those obtained in previous years with steers kept at pasture. A 
fuller discussion of this subject is given in the fallowing aitiele. 

General summary of feeding experiments with growing steers, 
J. 15. LlM)SU\ (Massachusetts State Sta . Npt. IH'tLpp. //7-/J/). This 
is a, summary of experiments carried on at the station from 1S90 to 1894 
(E. S. K„ p. 102; 4, p. 478; o, p. 198; 0, p. ,‘518; and 7, p. .*522). In all 
10 steers weie used, 7 grade Shorthorns and 8 guide Duiham*, all 
yearlings when tlie trials commenced. The data lor those steers are 
summarized, showing the digestible matter eaten per pound of gain 
on different rations for yearlings and 2 year-olds, cost of the rations, 
and cost of the food per pound yf gain. 


“The chief course foddeis fed were corn stover, emu fodder, torn silage, and bay 
and roofH. In ease of both yearlings and 2-yeai-ohN 11m greatest doily gain was 
made when tbe coarse fodder consisted of coin silage. ( oin fodder and bay and 
root* also made a \eiy fair show mg. 

'‘Corn stover, when fed as a part of the daily eo use-fodder i at ion, makes a 'valu¬ 
able food, but when given as a coarse feed exclusively tho animals will not consume 
a quantity sufficient to produce tho requisite gain. It li is not tbe sweet taste of tlio 
hay, nor tho sour, appetizing taste of tlio silage, 

“On comparing the daily gains w Ltli tbe amount ot digestible matter consumed 
daily, it mast be admitted that lor an equal amount of digestible matter the corn 
eiluge rather exceeds all other (oarse foddois. . . , 

“The relativo cost of feeds required to produce 1 lb. of live weight was higher 
with 2-ycar-olds than w ith yeai lings. This is m accordance w itb general teaching. 

“Again, live weight was produced at the lowest cost both with yearlings and 
2-year-ohls when corn silage was tho principal coarse fodder of the daily ration. 
The corn-fodder ration is tbe next higher in cost, and then follow* tlm corn stover 
and finally, ns tbe highest, the bay lation. When the not cost of feed per pound of 
live weight gained is considered, the coin stover period compares x cry favorably 
With tbe silage and corn-fodder periods. 
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“In the grain addition to the coarse fodders the point has been to so combine them 
as to get from 2 to 2.5 lbs. of digestible protein in the daily ration. , . . 

“ [The financial] results are not at all encouraging. The first cost of the steers^ 
plus the feed consumed amounts to moro than the returns from the beef plus the 
value of manure reckoned at a maximum price. 

•“The cost of feed to produce a pound of live weight has been 10.58 cts., while 
the total cost to us of a pound of live weight (obtained by adding to the original 
cost of the steers the cost of the feed consumed, and dividing by the pounds of live 
weight sold) is 6.89 cts. The net cost to us of a pound of live beef reckoned in the 
same*way is t.3t cts. Only by reckoning the manure at a maximum value have we 
been able to produce live beef at 4.31 cts. per pound, the cost of attendance not 
being included. It must be remembered, however, that our coaise fodders and grains 
wero charged at market lates. . . . 

“[Notwithstanding this] the writer believes that by beginning with young 
calves from animals that hav e extra reputation for rapid growth, and following a 
judicious system of feeding, it will yet be possible to produce beef economically in 
Massachusetts.” 

A comparison is given between steers pastured in the summers of 1890 
ami 1891 and steers soiled during the summers of 1892 and 1898. 

“The animals soiled made fully times as large a dail.v gain as did the pastured 
lots. This is probably due to an abundance of food on the part of the soiled steers. 
The pastures weie what were teimed ‘good’ by the average farmer. 

“Tho total cost of feed topioduco a pound of live weight is about the same in 
each case. In case of the soiled animals, however, the mamuo is left upon the 
farm. . . . 

“Other things being equal, steers can at least he as economically grow n bj soiling 
as by pasturing.” 

Comparative tests of different breeds of beef cattle, I\ 

Schweitzer (Minsovri St a. Jiul. 2/., pp. <s.o, pte. S ).— An experiment in 
feeding 5 Shorthorn, 8 Hereford, 4 American Angus, 4 grade, and 4 
native or “scrub’* steers for beef. At the beginning of the experiment 
the animals ranged from 2 to 10 months old; Jo vere 8 months or over. 
The trial with most of the steers commenced in January, 1889. Half 
of them were killed early in November, 1890, and the remainder dur¬ 
ing February, 1891. The feed was alike for all the steers, and for the 
most part was given ad libitum. It consisted of corn meal and wheat 
bran with or without linseed cake and cotton seed meal; with hay, silage, 
roots, and green crops for eoaise fodder. The liist season the steers 
were pastured from May to December and the second season from June 
to aboyt the 1st of October. 

They were taken to the fat stock show in Chicago in November, 1889. 
Ten head were sold there and the remaining ten, 2 from each lot, were 
returned to the station for further feeding. They were slaughtered 
between February 2 and March 8, 1891. 

“The total time of the experiment, nearly 2 years, is divided into 5 periods. This 
is done for two purposes; the first, to separate and perhaps eliminate the third or 
middle peiiml entirely, as the animals, during the 120 days which it lasted*[Jan¬ 
uary, February, March, and April, 1890], were kept at a maintenance ration and 
gained practically no weight at all; and the Becond, to separate the periods of exclu¬ 
sively dry feeding from those in which pasturing, with a feediug of green grass 0? 
silage as a start, supplemented dry feed wholly or in part.” 
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Tb© detailed data for the food eaten, live weight, rate of increase, and 
amount of food eaten per pound of gain are tabulated for each animal. 
In addition, plates are given showing the dressed carcasses and sec¬ 
tions of the same for each of the 10 animals slanghteied at the station. 
The weight of different cuts of the carcass, si/e of the femm and tibia 
bones and the weight requited to crush them, and the strain required 
to break the muscle gastrocnemius externus are given. 

The food eaten is calculated for 80 percent of water m the case of 
silage, roots, and grass, and 10 to 12 per < ent in the case of other feed¬ 
ing stuffs. This basis is used m calculating the food eaten per pound 
of gam. A summary of the dail> gam in weight and the food eaten 
per pound of gam by periods, excluding the thud pciiod, dm mg which 
a maintenance ration was fed, as mentioned abo\«, is gnen in the 
following table. 

I ood etthn pn pound of (fam m tnufht 1 and ainaqi daihf (jam, bij pnxod v 


I o «1 < aft n j m i pn uxl of ini it >«t \uri„i gun m v t ight p< r <1 jy 



1 irst 

S4 < Ofltl 

P 1 MU til 

I Iftll 

1 n«t 

St < onti 

I our th 

rath 


j oi uxl 

1<)8 <1 1\S 

IM 1 It tl 

24 r > ti i\ a 

jm ri «! 

1 > l l\ S 

|)t t IOti 

1 it n xl 

ju n ul 

))< 1 10(1 

period 

Shot t hoi Ti 

/ tu U 

/ M 1* 

/ tr /> d 

] it n h 

I ill* 

1 untls 

1 omuls 

T >\mdn 

Sanhoin 

) 0 

10 0 

10 1 

" I 

1 44 

1 1 

2 -9 

4 >7 

1 jam is 

8 - 

11 4 

11 a 

7 ( 

1 "8 

1 18 

1 9) 

2 91 

All in 

1 9 ) 

10 > 

11 4 

(» / 

l 51 

1 21 

- 08 

! (5 14) 

Paikti 

1 11 1 

11 4 

11 0 

(J " 

1 2) 

i 10 | 

| 2 2, 

(4 92) 

\S iUou 1 

‘ 1- l 

1 > 

(I O 

(4 0) 

1 17 

1 04 1 

1 44 

(4 29) 

\\tr tgt 

10 1 

11 i 

1 o 

r 4 

1 47 

1 17 

2 Ul 

4 17 

Htu t< ul 









/eno 

10 1 

11 

1 

7 8 

1 4i 

1 lb 

1 7 0 I 

2 94 

< tub > 

1 0 

9 1 

l t 

11 » 

i r 

1 40 

- 41 | 

1 84 

I)antl> 

“ h 

10 - 

12 5 

4 J I 

1 (2 

1 28 

1 84 

(4 85) 

Vm r im 

) l 

It l 

12 l 

8 0 

1 4H 

l 28 

* 00 | 

4 21 

Aligns 

1 


! 

1 


l to 

2 27 j 

2 01 

Ht u 

r 0 

9 5 

11 0 

9 0 

2 < * 

Bon mo 

4 

h 7 

11 9 

4 1 

1 

1 4b 

2 10 

2 29 

rilittf 

" I 

11 - 

12 U 

(4 41 

1 1 

1 U 

1 »2 

(4 29) 

♦Iran 

i 0 

7 q 

1- r i 

(4 8) 

1 9„ 

1 t>0 

1 9 4 

l (4 04) 

Ami «gt 

r * 

♦ i 

1- 0 

( <> 

1 *8 

1 47 

' 2 0. 

4 46 
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Jon 

1 ~ 

u - 

7 9 

1 o 

1 12 

2 r* 

2 96 

\ant \ 

1 1 1 

8 > 

12 » 

I! 1 

1 10 

J 48 

1 87 

I 1 88 

\t*w mull 

8 b 

9 1 

U 1 

7 0 

1 

1 - 

2 14 

4 00 

Wllkt H 

11 1 

~ 4 

11 7 

# U 7) 

1 41 

1 75 

- o » 

1 8 00 

\ \ t rngt 

It 0 

) 5 

1! 1 

7 M 

1 *) 

1 4a 

2 0 4 

4 HJ 

St inh 








4 54 

fat k 

r l 

q 7 

It » 

( .. 

1 "1 

l to 

1 

Slot nm 

<5 4 

12 J 

11 7 

10 5 

1 b> 

1 04 

1 t>4 

1 74 

qmsi nht 11 \ 

q 4 

1 0 

1 t 7 

2 4 

0 »H> 

i 1 40 

1 45 

C 22 

Young 

(18 < » 

" 5 1 

1 - 1 

2 0 

<0 19) 

i 1 n 

1 04 

i ' r,? 

Anr igt 

9 t> 

q o 

U 8 

0 4 

1 -1 

1 111 

1 5** 

I 3 77 


The summaiy ot the abo\e data. In bneds. is as follows 

jFood ief/uiud to in akt 2 lb of uineaif, and daihf luntam, foi th< uholctimi of txpenmtnl 


lire* d 


I out) to 
make 
I l lb ot 
im i« isi 


Brt < •! 


1) uly 
intreuse 


Angus 

Scrub 

Shorthorn 

Hereford 


1 omuls 
9 I 
q « 

Or 6 
10 l 
10 4 


\ngus 
(♦radi 
lit it foul 
Shorthorn 
St mb 


Pound* 
l 79 
1 «0 
l 07 
l 00 
1 51 



▲ comparison is made between the average gain per day in the sec¬ 
ond and fourth periods, when the animals "were pastured, and the first 
and fifth periods, when on dry feed. The result of this comparison is 
as follows: 

Average daily gain of eteus on pasturage and on dry feed. 



lim'd 


Past in 


^ J\mn<h Pounds 

1 72 Short horn. 2 82 

1 1 71 Align* ... . .‘ 2 87 

1 M tii.nit .< 2 62 

1 58 Hirt lonl .. 2 24 

1 4’> SouU. . i 2.49 


The cost of food is based oil the following valuation per pound of the 
different feeding stuffs: Corn meal and wheat bran, et.; linseed and 
cotton seed meal, J et.; corn-ambeob meal, A et.; cut oats and timothy 
liny, j 3 0 ct.j roots, \ et.; silage and cut grass, et., and pasture, 
$1 per month per head. Excluding the third period, where the main¬ 
tenance ration was ted, the average eosl of food per pound of gain in 
weight in the ease of the different bleeds was as follows: 


Cos* ol food jm pound of (jam ni might . 

Scrub. 

Angus . 

Guide. 

Shorthorn. . 

Hereto] d.... 


r< nts 
in 01 
in 12 

tun 

(». 79 
7.17 


While the scrubs on thea\erage produced a pound of gain at the 
lowest cost, it is explained that this does not indicate a superiority 
ot this over all other bl eeds, as the scrubs at .*> years old weighed from 
130 to 2<S0 lbs. less than t he animals of other breeds, w hich were younger. 

“Comparing tbo scrub with the Angus and Shorthorn, we find the two latter 
weighing iehpertivol> LSD and 2(50 lbs, more, while being 110 and 55 days younger 
than the former. This means that to produce 130 11m. additional Ji\o weight of 
Angus or 2f>0 lbs. of Shorthorn < oats lespec tively 13 ets., or $2.08 more than to laise 
the same weight of scrub, with a gain in time, however, of nearly 5 months for the 
former and 2 months for the latter, which in labor su\ed and in reduced.risk of 
accident amply makes up for it.” 

The “specific daily increase/’ obtained by dividing the live weight 
by the age in days, is believed by the author to give “the proper 
expression of the value of a breed. 1 ’ This is calculated to be as follows: 


\fif dni Ig imu aof In t (ds. 

\njgns. 

horthom. 

(-nide. 

. fereford. 

hcrnb. 


PmmiU. 

1.606 

1.597 

1.536 

1.507 

1.250 
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H 1 would atom, then, that in point of early maturity, in power of attaining heavy 
weight, and in certainly of commanding a market at profitable prices, the breeds 
Stand in the following order: Angus, Shorthorn, grade, Hereford, and scrub,” 

The cost per pound of butcher’s cuts and of lean meat in the same, 
making allowance for the fat, is given as follows: 


Cottt of Imtihn's tutu ami of lean meat in tutu 


Shorthorn 
Sanborn 
li uinta 
A\ur«gn 
H< refold 
Zeno 
< urh \ 

Av< ra^o 

Aliens 

B< nr 
Bomm’ 

4 A\ ua„o 

(»nuli 
dot . 

Jsant v 

S<ntb 
(I at K 
Slot urn 
Amuim 


( ust jm i pound of— 

Ilutc lit i h 1 tan meat 
t utx I in t uts 


I ( o*t of 
| animal 


*>110 


114 

It 

m 

20 

no 

40 

u<> 

87 

li i 

08 

10 

07 

02 

11 

97 

89 

108 

41 

100 

01 

108 

"1 


so ni 
70 *\ 
h : oi 


< < nts 

10 7 

11 1 
11 0 

11 4 I 
11 2 
11 1 

10 0 
10 0 I 
10 0 

n l 
10 *> 
10 b 

10 r » 
10 1 
10 ; 


Cents 

16 5 

17 8 
10 9 

19 7 

20 5 
20 1 

10 ft 

r» r» 
16 0 

10 4 
10 1 
16 4 

11 < 
10 

1 » 9 


No com lusions aie drawn liom the data as to the si/e and strength 
of the bones and muscle tested. 

An inquiry into the composition of the flesh of cattle, P. 

Sohwkit/hu (Missoun Sta. Ilul. .*>, ftp. /o>, fiy. /).—This was a part 
of the investigation on different lneods of cattle lbi beef production, 
reported above. Samples oi the diffetciit cuts of the carcass, the sev¬ 
eral internal organs, and the blood weie taken at the time the !2 steers 

# 

of each lot weie slaughtered. These were analyzed, the methods 
employed being desenbed in the bulletin. Most of the data thus 
secured for the 10 steers is fully tabulated, ami a diagram is gi\en 
showing the manner in which the eaicasses were cut up. The weights 
of the different cuts and parts are also given; and the analytical data 
are summarized to bring out different points. The data aie discussed 
quite fully, frequently in a speeulathe way. The omission of certain 
data at time of slaughtering and sampling quite frequently makes it 
necessary for the author to assume certain tacts. In some eases this 
omission prevents the drawing of infei cnees which w'ould beinteiesting. 
The manner of cutting up the carcasses was such that the different cuts 
can not be discussed intelligently without reference to the chart show- 
iug their location. This makes the presentation of the matter in au 
abstract unsatisfactory. Only some of the more geneial data can be 
given. 
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The proportion of fat in the cots of meat and in the organs of the 
different steers is shown in the following table, taken from the bulletin: 


Propoition of fat t n tain and oigans of d iff went kinds of stem's. 


* 

Shorthorn 

1 Hereford 

| Angus 

Grade 

i 

Scrub. 

Cuts 

Per cent 

Fir tent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

suer 1 

U 94 

42 06 

19 71 

32 42 

84 47 

Sto< r 2 

14 5t 

45 08 

15 75 

15 87 

38 04 

l\< ng« 

34 72 

43 87 

37 73 

11 14 

36 70 

Incit isomer loMCHt 

58 

9 73 

1 59 


2 56 

Organs 






Stti i 1 

6 41 

6 3> 

G 16 

6 57 

6 08 

Steel 2 

5 71 

7 07 

6 18 

8 14 I 

6 88 

V\tirtg< 

0 07 

0 71 ! 

6 37 

7 85 

6 45 


“Makuitr dlowance toi mdiNidual dtlloicncfs the conclusion scorns justified that 
in the qu intity of fit produced in the feeding of cattle breed e\* its m influence, 
and, looking at the question fiom a comimrcial standpoint, that shorthorns and 
their gi ides are supt noi and moit profitable th in other catth ’ 

The authoi discusses the 1 elation between the fat and the water m 
the cuts and organs, and airanges the data accoidmg to the watei con¬ 
tent of the dillerent cuts. The oidei is dillerent liom that where the 
ariangement is accoidmg to f.it content, “and pioves, if anjtiling, that 
water and fat have no functional ielation to each otliei M 
The following shows the anangcnient ot the Inoeds ac< oidmg to the 
water content of cuts and oigans. 


Immah arianqul auouhutf to uatei undent of tuts and oujans 


il> < UtS 

, Witci 

11 \ organs 

W ati r 

B> both 

Waiter 


Pei ci i t 


1 ei cent 


Per rent 

S< rub 

76 >) 

(.* i ul< 

1 86 02 

Si rub 

hi 47 

Htri lord 

76 ~5 

Si i ub 

1 86 66 

(unde 

81 71 

Grudt 

76 HO 

Slioi tlioi n 

87 1> 

ll< i<Imd 

81 66 

.Short hoi n 

•77 00 

Vu^im 

87 19 

Shoi thorn 

82 17 

Angus 

7“ 10 

He ic fmd 

(?) 86 9H 

AtlgllH 

82 24 


*' 1 lie difliienccs be tween the v* xta contents of fbe gioups no small, hut, if rest¬ 
ing on raco tiaits, of inilin nto upon tin quility oi the flesh ns mi article of food. 
Bariing mdividii il pc* uliaufu s, it plates in point of p il lUhihty, eu i it her juiciness 
of flesh, Angus and Shorthorns die id of giadt s and He refords, and those again ahead 
of scrubs, w Im h e\peiienco, as judged h\ public demmd, s< ems to justify " 

The author considers the relation ot the blood, heart, and lunga to 
each otliei and to the vital qualities of tlie animal, and concludes that 
these bear a proportionate iclationship to each other and are mutually 
dependent. 

“A groat In it t means gre it lungs md nun h blood, and ihc urea ; conceding a cer¬ 
tain power of c ompc nsation, the tlnee togefht i may ho tak« n as a fair indication of 
an anmnl’s \itilpoA\tr, not alone in reference to work, hut also as concerns bulk 
and ability to attain it It would likewise, th* n, hear a distinct iclationship to live 
weight ; 
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The relation of the combined weight of the heart, blood, and longs 
to the live weight and to the “body weight,” «. e., the weight of the 
body, lees the contents of stomach and intestines, is brought out for 
each breed in the following table: 

Relation of heart, blood , and lunge to live weight and body weight . 

Breed. 


Short born .... 
Anglin. 

Grade. 

Scrub. 

Hereford .. . 


“If tho view h expressed aio correct, and they certainly have much in their favor, 
then with the greatont percentage of heait, blood, and lungs to body weight, Short¬ 
horns stand lirst in the power ol beef production, with the other breeds following in 
tho order of tho table.” 

Assuming the above relationship to be ti ne, it was suggested that by 
estimation of tin* luemoglobin and the red corpuscles of the blood from 
the percentage of iron, “we would obtain an expression of the embolemic 
power of blood, which in turn would bear a delinite relation to the vital 
power or beef production of the iudi\ id mil.’’ From the data obtained, 
however, ‘-this relation seems not to be a simple one/ 1 

The author’s conclusions from tho investigation are as follows: 

“(1) That m tho quantity of fat produced in the teedmg of cattle, breed exerts an 
influence, and, looking at the question from a commercial standpoint, that Short¬ 
horns and their grades are superior and liioie profitable than other breeds of cattle. 

4< (2) That in point of palatability, or father juiciness of ilesh, Angus and Short¬ 
horns are ahead of grades and lleielbrds. and these again ahead of scrubs. 

“(3) That Shorthorns stand tirst in the power of beef production with Angus, 
grades, scrubs, and llerefoids follow ing in the order gi\eit/’ 

D ai ry management, A. M. SorLE (Missouri tita. Bui. pp. JO). 

Synopsis .~A tecord of 12 cows, 3 Shorthorns and 9 Jersey, for 1 year. The yield 
of milk for the >ear \aried fiom 3,811 to 8,185 lbs. w ith the different cows, 
and tho yield of butter from 213.(11 to 429.18 lbs. The average cost of food 
for a cow for 1 jear was .1*35.30. There was a considerable protit from selling 
milk at 4 ets. a quart or lmtter at 25 cts. per pound, the profit being consider¬ 
ably larger in tho ease of the .Terse} a. 

An individual record is given for the station herd of 12 cows for the 
year ended July 31, 181)4. The herd consisted of 3 Shorthorns and 9 
Jerseys, varying in age from 3 to 15 years. During the winter, from 
November 1 to May 1, the cows were fed in the barn, receiving usually 
5 lbs. of bran, 5 lbs. of corn chop, 2 lbs. of oil cake, 2 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal, and 20 lbs. of timothy and clover hay per 1,000 lbs. live weight* 


Bod v 

weight. 
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Grade... 
Sciuh .. .. 
Hereford.. 
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Live 

weight. 

< 

Per cent . 
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. i 
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. i 
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. r 
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./ 
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During the remaining 6 months they were at pasture and received in 
addition 4 lbs. of bran per cow daily, with 4 lbs. of corn chop added 
in May and October. 

Composite sample*, representing from 2 to 4 milkings, were taken each 
month, and the fat determined by the Babcock test. The record shows 
the yield of milk and of buttei fat and the peiceutage of fat in the 
milk of each cow by months, the amount and cpst ot the food eaten, 
the li\e weight, and the financial results. The lattei aie based on 
bran at $12, com chop at $1(>, oil cake at $20, cotton seed meal at $18, 
and Inn at $0 per ton, and pastuiage at 50 ets. per month. A sum- 
maiy ot tlie results for each cow dining the 12 months is gi\en below: 


s nmmaiyof maid fot 12 tons fat 1 min 
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“Tlic aveiage 5 leld of milk was 5 927 lbs Jh< Ingest <jiiantit\ was given bv 
Alphea Llf, w ho pioduud lbs Jsext to hi i < um Baiheloi » <«nl f with 8,118 
lbs to hci ertdit. 'flu fc»m illost yield w as twin tlu Jiism hi ih i, Nimbus, namely, 
3,811 lbs I be aeerige number ol pounds oi butter made w is 297 93, the Jersey 
cow, Bachelors Gn*, heading tb© list witb 129 18 lbs , and < wisely billowed In Alphea 
Blf with 104 M) lbs. Kamapo stands thud, with Ub 3d 0>s from a 9-month period. 
The smallest mimbti was mado by the Midi thorn < ow, ^pot, w itb 213 b 1 lbs . 

“The a\erago pt i ci nt of iat product d by the hi id was 4 21 fin bight sia\ emge 
was made b\ l)a/ie Batts, with 4 70, followed b\ 1? imapo w itb t 69, and Babe with 
4,65. The lowtst a 5ei igo was made by litd with 3 11 

“The highest awuagn amount of buttei tit produttd was made by Bachelor's 
Girl, with 29 80 lbs. pt i month and SM (bibs 1 or Hit \i u, a litth b s» than a pound 
a day. Alphea I If watt set ond, with 28 10 lbs pei month and i total ol 337 17 lbs. 
lor the ye ir IBimapn, Mattituek, and I) i/ie Bates follow in tin onlor named, with 
a total piodiift&on of 271.94, 270 02, 260 31 lbs ot fat, lespeitmly Tin' highest 
production ot fat in i singlo month was made In Alphea 1 lf, w itb 30 01 lbs , followed 
t>y Mary Her be it, who made 40 17. Hus w is at the rate of 2 lbs of butter per 
day. . . . It cost $46 10 to keep the huge Shoithoin cow Lnnua, against $27.63 for 
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the Jersey cost Rajnapo. . , . The average cost of keeping a cow, under several 
disadvantages, in tlie State of Missouri need not exceed $35,30 a year. 

“Tlje cost of producing 100 lbs. of milk varies from 56.6 cts. in the case of the 
Jerseys to 75.7 cts. in the case of the Shorthorns. 

“The cost of the daily ration during the 4 winter months of heavy feeding was 
16.8 cts., as Compared with 2.4 cts., plus the cost of the pasture, doling the 4 sum¬ 
mer months. The object in feeding grain in the summer was simply to feed suffi¬ 
cient to sustain a normal flow of milk. The average cost of the daily ration for the 
year was 10. i cts. . . . 

“In the month of August, 1803,7,176 lbs. of milk and 318.58 lbs. of butter fat 
were produced at a cost of $10.75. This was at the late of 211.16 lbs. of milk and 
10.27 lbs, of fat dull \ ; the milk costing 11.3 cts. per HO lbs. and the fat 3 3 cts. [per 
pound). 

“Comparing this with Januniy, 1891, the sixth month of the lactation period 
when the heavy gram latimm were being fed, then* wire 6,111 lbs. of milk and 
251.57 lbs. of fat nude at a cost of $60.16. This was at the late of 208 lbs. of milk 
and 8.11 lbs. of fat; the milk costing 93 8 cts. per 100 lbs. and the fat 24 cts. per 
pound. The highest production of milk and tut at the lowest cost w as in the month 
of August, on grass pasture and a light grain ration. 

“The a vet ages show a pioierenee in ia\oi of the.leisevs for milk-selling purposes, 
and a decided one with regard to the cost and total production of butter fat and 
butter. . . . 

“The greater w eight ot the .shorthorns and the tendency to lay on tiesh made them 
costlier to feed, and tli<\\ did not m.ike such good use of the food as the smaller tows." 

In addition to the abo\e record, brief popular remarks are made on 
feeding; the \alue of keeping a record; conformation of the dairy cow; 
the use of the separator, Babcock test, and some acid tests in butter 
making; and a comparison of the daily and composite tests of the milk 
of 8 cows for 12 days. 

Effect of food upon the cost and quality of milk, »J. B. Lind- 
sky (Massachusetts State St a, Itpt. 1 s9/, pp. 42-?/) 

SynopHt *.— V cump.niMm on 6 cows in 6 pfitods of tin* ette* t of rations containing 
tliffcieut amounts ot pioteni (Horn 1.3 to 3.76 lbs. pci < o\v daih) on the quan¬ 
tity, quality, and cost of milk. As a rnb i , tho .Molds of milk and of butter fat 
increased and the cost of the same dc< reased with the amount of piotein in 
tin* ration. Tho conclusion is that xations with 2.5 to 3 lbs of piotcm per head 
daily a i e more profitable than those w itb 2 lbs. or less. '] lie composition of the 
iiulk, especially the fat, appealed to be fin or.thly alfm ted b\ the addition of 
protein up to about 3 lbs., although there w as considerable difference m the cowa 
in this respect. 

The author reviews work done elsewhere on the effect of food on milk, 
especially as to the effect of rations containing different amounts of 
protein. Tho experiment reported by him is divided into 3 series, with 
2 periods in each. Six cows were fed in 2 lots, one lot being fed the 
narrower and the other the wider ration in the first period, and the 
rations reversed in the second period. This plan was followed in all 3 
series. In the first 2 series the periods we*e 14 days and in the last 9 
days, with preliminary periods of generally 7 days. In series 1 and 2 
the coarse fodder consisted of 3 to 4 lbs. of corn stover and corn silage 
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ltd libitum, and in series 3 of corn stover and roweQ hay. The grain 
fed in the different periods and the nutritive ratio and cost of the rations 
were as follows: > 

liatione fed to cows tti diffaent senes and diffntnt penods 


Sor cr 1 
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(xrani 
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At the beginning of the third series one ot the cows was replaced by 
a i ew om. 

Fompositc samples of the milk of each cow were made lor 3 days of 
eat h wet k, and the cows weie w eiglied v\ eekl t \. The expemnent lasted 
fiom Januaiy 1C to Apnl 30 Full data aie given, including analyses 
ot the milk and feeding stuffs, and the ban temperatuies. A sum 
maiy follows 
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In the first series a laigei total yield of milk and of butter fat was 
produced on the nariow lation («), and the cost ol these per quart and 
pei pound, respectively, was lower than on the wide ration ( b ). 

“ I bo 6 cows fed on ration b showed an average decrease of 11 lbs in live weight* 
It is certain, however, that more flesh ind. fat were lost than the scales specified, 
foi during senes 1, laiion b, the animils looked thm and had every appearance of 
being improperly nourished In all probabilitv flesh and fat wexe replaced bj water* 
It is very clear, then, that a ration containing 2 flO lbs of piofetn was more econom¬ 
ical to teed than one containing approximate ly one half that amount ” 
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la the second series the only difference between the rations was that 
the 3 lbs. of Buffalo gluten feed in ration a was l'eplaced by 3 lbs. of 
eorir meal in ration l . On ration a 35 qts. more milk and 8 lbs. more 
butter fat were produced than on ration b, and at a cost of 0.13 ct. less 
per quart of milk aud 1.5 cts. less per pound of butter fat. “These 
figures show the butter aud milk producing power of the Buffalo gluten 
feed over the corn meal, or, more correctly speaking, the influence of 
even 0.25 lb. more of digestible protein, and also possibly the effect of 
the increased fat, in the daily fodder ration/’ 

In the third series, although the periods lasted only 0 days and the 
rations in both periods were unusually rich in protein, 51 qts. more 
milk and 5.7 lbs. more butter fat were produced on the richer ration, 
and at a cost of 0.1 ct. less per quart of milk and 1.43 cts. less per 
pound of butter fat. 

“So far, then, as this one sot of oxporimonts is concerned, the largest amount of 
protein fed daily, \ i/, 5.75 lbs., was tbe most economical. It must be admitted that 
in feeding so much protein the animal is asked to do liei best, and it is a question for 
how long a tune she would he able to continue. The writer believes, however, that 
during the late fall mid winter months cows that me in good condition can be fed 
from 2.5 to 3 lbs. of digestible protein daily with profit. It probably would not be 
advisable to feed over 2 5 lbs. daily to animals that are soiled during the spring, 
summer, and early autumn. 

“Funnels are especially cautioned not to feed too large an amount of grain during 
the suminei that contains a high percentage of fat. A large amount of fat in the 
daily ration at this season tends to overheat the animal and pioduce inflammation of 
the milk glands. Among such gimns maybe mentioned cotton-seed meal, Buffalo 
gluten feed, cream gluten meal, King gluten meal, etc. Not above i or 5 qts. of the 
Buffalo gluten feed oi 2 qts. of any of the others should enter into any one daily 
grain ration during the summer months. 

•‘While 2.5 lbs. or more of protein have been shown to be economical in the pies- 
ent experiment, the w liter believes, with A\ oltf, that it is also necessary to keep up 
the flow of milk for the longest possible time. The demands upon the cow that pro¬ 
duces 10 to 12 qts. of milk daily me severe, and she must be well supplied with 
sufficient digestible jirotein to meet these demands.*’ 

The average composition of the milk of each cow on each of the 
rations is given in the table on the following page. 

In the first series there was a varying increase in the total solids and 
fat in case of 5 cows on the richer ration. This was true in case 
of 4 cows in the second series, when the difference between the amount 
of protein fed in the 2 periods was much smaller. In both series the 
relation of the fat to the solids-not-fat was closer on the richer ration 
in case of 4 cows. 

“The cows differed in what may he termed their susceptibility to the influence of 
the different fodder rations. [In series l] the percentage of fat increase in the milk 
in case of cows Sarah and Nora w r as not so great as in case of the first 3 cows; white 
in case of Nellie the extreme food changes seemed to have had a comparatively small 
influence on the composition of the milk. The animal appeared, however, to feel 
more than any of the other cows the bad effet of the improperly combined ration ft. 
Her whole general appearance told of a non-suitable food supply. This cow illns- 
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trates quite clearly the fact that tbe composition of the milk of different cove ean 
be differently affected by tbe same food combinations. Although she gave every 
appearance of receiving improper nomishineht, she still maintained tbe quality of 
hei milk ” 
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In the thud series tin 4 lesult was loss iegnlai,but (lie pereentage 
compositi >n Mas frequently 1o\ut on tlienehei lation. In other words, 
“when 3 lbs, of piotem was fed m the dail> ration theio was an indica¬ 
tion that its influent e upon tlie quality of the milk ceased to be felt.” 

The average composition ol the milk ot all the cows in each period is 
also calculated on the umfoiin basis of 13 pci cent of total solids. These 
figures, with some of the ofhei lesults of the experiment, are concisely 
summarized m the following table: 



A nr age rtnulU far 6 earn . 


A verage thgen 
tiblc DntrientM 
consumed daily 
per 1,000 lbs. 
live weight.' 




a 

a 

a 


£ 

0 


Average composition 
of milk. 


0 t* 
-& 

*» $2 -! 

Ssi 

o*£ o 
a * «e 
*«* *» 
•ors s 

r s 


2* 

cSC$ 

fend’d 

48 .-g a 

|SS 

« 


Series 1: Pounds. Pound *J 

Ration a. i 3.00 if,. 27 I 1*4.80 


Ration b . 1 

1.50 j 

15 27 l 1 :10.00 

! 

Percentage iucreaae 
afovei b . 

Series 2: 

Ration a . 

2.93 

2.57 j 

15.65 ' 
15.87 1 

i 

1:4. 80 
1*5 80 

Percentage i ucreoae 
a over b . 

Series 3 • 

Ration <t. 

a. 341 

* ! 
16 32 

1:4. 40 

1 3 06 

Ration h . 

Percentage mcreuac 
b over a . 

j 4 32, 

16 03 


Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. 
1,897. 7i» 246.70 82.20 

1.685.30 210.25 67.66 

+ 12.60 +12.52 -{-21.49 

1.731.30 ' 225.00 ! 78.44 
1,634.50 , 212.70 i 70.30 

l 

+ 5.92 j ; 5.78 +11.58 

1,075 20 | 119.77 45.30 

1,194.80 155 31 ' 50 76 

I 

+ 11.10 I f 11.12 '+12 05 


Per et. 
13. 70 
13.47 

+1.71 


Per et. 
8 63 
9.01 

-4.10 


Per ct 
4.33 
3.99 

+8.52 


13.80 1 8.47 
13. 63 ! 8.70 


4.53 

4.30 


i 1.25 | -2.67 


+5.35 


13.73 

13.77 

+ 


8.80 
8.75 

± 


4.20 

4.25 

+1.19 


' Calculated fiom the average weight of 871 lbs. 


In commenting on the experiment the author points out some weak 
points, such as variation in the temperature of the stable, which was 
not artificially heated; sampling the milk for 5 days each week instead 
of 4 or 5 days; using different coarse fodder in the third series from 
that used in the first 2 series; making the last series too short; and 
lack of uniformity in the fat content of the rations. 

“The experiment certainly indicates that rations so put together as to contain 2.5 
to 3.5 lhs. of digestible protein can he led with greater profit to the farmer than 
rations containing 2 lbs. 1 ' 

Creamery record, 1893-94 (Massachusetts State Sta* Rpt . 1891, pp. 
78-87 ).—This gives a statement of the feeding stuffs used, their market 
price, composition* with reference to fertilizing ingredients, average 
composition of the milk by months, fertilizing constituents of cream, 
the value of the cream, the amount received for the cream at the local 
creamery, and the cost of skim milk on the basis of whole milk at 3 cts. 
per quart. 

“The not cost of food for 1 qt. of cream amounted in 1893 to 5.98 cts., and in 1894 
to 7.17 cts. 

“The value received for 1 space of cream varied in 1893 from 3.50 to 4.25 cts., with 
an average of 3.93 cts.; m 1894 from 3.10 to 4 cts., with an average of 3.52 cts., 
which amounted per quart (average) in 1893 to 13.36 cts., and in 1894 to 11.97 cts. 

“The number of quarts of milk required to produce 1 space of cream in 1893 was 
1.88 and in 1894, 2.08; or 6.39 qts. of whole milk to produce 1 qt. of cream in 1893, 
and 7.07 qts. of whole milk to produce 1 qt. of cream in 1894.” 

Further contribution to the question of the action of feeding stuffs with sold 
properties on the organism, especially on the skeleton, H. Weis he (Ztschr. phys. 
Ckm.t *0 (1895), p. 595; abe, in Chern. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 70, liepertp. 25$). 
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Aotion of oopper on the animal organism, M. Klemptner (Pham, ZUckr. Bui *» 
land, 8$, pp. 485-487; abs. in Chm . Cent hi., 1894, 1/, p. $80; and Jour* Chm . &>»- 

dew, 45 (1895), Jug., p. 5?f). 4 

Absorption of fat, V. Harlky (Jour. Physiol,, 18 (1895), pp. 1-14; abs. in Jour* 
Chew* Soc. London, 48 (1895), Aug., p. 820). 

On the influence of the addition of fat as well aa starch on the utilisation of 
food, etc., A. Wicke and FT. Weiskt ( Ztsvhr. phys. Chem21 (1895), p. 42; abe . in 
Chm. Ztg., 1911895), No. 70, Repert.,p. 258). 

On the digestibility of vegetable feeding stuffs containing pentosans* *H. 
’Weiskk (Ztsvhr. phys. Chem., 20 (1895), p. 489; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1898), No. 50, 
Report., p. 189; and Ztsvhr. angviv. Chem., 1891, No. 18,p. 656). —In experiments with 
* sheep the digestibility of the pentosans was found to be higher than was expected. 
The aNcrage percentage of digestibility ot the pentosans m hay and oats was 65.1. 
In experiments with dogs the average coefficient of digestibility was 53.81. The 
digestibility of the pentosans in oats agreed quite closely in case of sheep and dogs, 
and was somewhat less than that of meadow hay. 

Tables of digestibility of American feeding stuffs, J. B. Lindsey (Massachu¬ 
setts Stale Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 419-469). —Tins is a compilation of the digestion experi¬ 
ments made in the United States with ruminants and with swine, showing in each 
case the maximum, minimum, and average coefficients obtained. 

On the composition and valuation cf the different mill products of wheat, 
M. lJENNhTKDT and F. VoiCiTL vndeii (Forschungsber. Lvbensmtl. Ilyg. Chem., 1895, 
No. 2, p. 228; Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 81, p. 292). 

Miscellaneous fodder analyses, (\ A. Gokssmann ( Massachusetts State Sta. Rpt. 
1894, pp. 2SS-109). —Analyses with leleience to food lngiedients of the following 
mateiials: Quaker self-raising buckwheat dour. Ilecker’s homim, macaroni, farina, 
condensed milk, gelatin, baking powder, peanut meal, cotton-seed meal, cotton-aoed 
bran, Chicago gluten meal, King gluten meal, Iowa gluten meal, Atlas meal, bar¬ 
ley meal, Buffalo gluten feed, Peoria gluten feed, golden gluten, Chicago maize feed, 
Chicago germ feed, combination horse feed, rye feed, peanut feed, oat feed, giouud 
oats, wheat bran, oil cake, peanut cake, peanut husks, meat meal, soja beaus (different 
varieties at different stages ol gmwth), row on hay, carrots, beets, potatoes raised 
with different feitilizers, apple pomace, and <mn, oats, and barley chop, and corn 
and oat chop. The feitiii/ing ingiedients me also given for the following materials: 
Peanut meal, cotton-seed meal, cotton-seed bran, Atlas meal, peanut husks, peanut 
feed, meat meal, lowen hay, carrots, beets, and potatoes iaise<] with different ferti¬ 
lizers. The analyses are followed by a dis< ussion oil commercial feeding stuffs, 
calling attention to the manurial value of diffeient fe< ding stuffs and the valuation 
of fodder articles, and making suggestions lor the economical selection of feeding 
stuffs 

Analyses of foods and feeding stuffs, M. B. Hardin (South Caiohna Sta. Rpt. 
1894, pp. 11,12). —Tabulated analyses (food constituents) of wheat bran, rye, barley, 
oats, silage, cotton-seed meal, mangel-w ui/els, sugar beets, and butter. 

Compilation of analyses of fodder ai tides, fruits, sugar-producing plants, 
dairy products, etc., 0. S. Orocki it (Mossarhnsvtts State Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 427- 
458). —This is a compilation of analyses made under the direction of C\ A. Goesa- 
niann from 1868 to 1895. 

Studies on flour and bread: IX. Effect of human digestive fluids on stale 
and freshly baked bread, E. Juni.mann (Arch. Tlyg., 24, No. 2, pp. 109-123 y, 

On the analyses of flesh extract and flesh peptone, A. Sti txer ( Ztschr. angew. 
Chm., 1805, No. 18, pp. 529, 530). 

Danger of spontaneous combustion with feeding stuffs moistened with 

molasses ( JJEngrais , 10 (1895), No. 38, p. 904). 

The manufacture of potato cake, Nivierk and Hubert (Abs. in Jour. [British) 
&<f, Agr.,2 (1895), No. 2, p. 190).— Brief reference to a process of grating, pressing 
and drying, and thus preserving potatoes. 



baietin®, 337. 

' 1 llw feeding of potetoe* to torn animate, A, Girard (Ini. tail., so (1896), No. 
t3,pp. 185-187). ■ 

tJse of potato#* for dairy cow*, B. Kohler (hid. halt., 20 (1895), No. 21, pp. 

m,m), 

The feeding of meat meal to calves, A. Gouin (hid. Lait20 (1890), No. 20, 
pp. 104-156). 

Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, J. L. Thompson (A<jl Cmz. N. S. Wales, 6 
(1895), No. 5, pp. 840-360, pis. 5).— Historical sketch of these two breeds and scale of 
points for Shorthorns. 

The straw and chaff of oil-producing plants, L. Dancer (Fuhhng's landw. Ztg., 

44 (1895), No. 16, pp. 515-518).— A popular article treating of their use as stable 
litter or bedding. 

A brief practical talk about some of the principles involved in feeding farm 

animals, ,1. B. Lindsey (Massachusetts State St a. Upt. 1804, pp. 14-29 ).—This paper, 
as the title indicates, is a popular article on the principles of feeding, with direc¬ 
tions for the calculation of rations, and suggested rations for milch cows and grow¬ 
ing meat stock, for growing lambs in winter, for pigs, and for farm horses. 

A contribution to the study of rational feeding, E. Marciil (Staz. Sper. Agr. 
Hal., 28 (1805), No. 6, pp. 303-405 ),—An account of experiments in feeding 2 calves 
about a year old. 

Feeding tests with different breeds of beef cattle, I\ Schweitzer (Missouri 
Sta. Hill. 28, pp. 80, pis. 8 ).— 1 This is a shorter account of the experiment described 
in Bulletin 21 of the station, with the conclusions from the study of the composi¬ 
tion of the flesh of cattle, described in Bulletin 25 of the station, both of which are 
abstracted aho\e (pp. ,'124,327). 

Feeding cotton seed, A. M. Socle ( Breeder■*' (iaz., 1805, Aug. 7, p. 85 ).—The feed¬ 
ing of cotton seed and its products to cattle, hogs, and sheep is discussed. 

Wheat as food for cattle, L. Danger {Landw. Wochenhl. Sc hies. Holst., 45 (1805), 
No. 17, pp. 244-246). 

A feeding experiment with molasses, Vibiians (Lamhr. Wochenhl. Schles. Holst., 

45 (1895), No. 34, pp. 473, 474). 

Largest milk and butter yields of Jersey cows ( Amer. Agr. (middle ed.), 1805, 
Oct. 5, p. 282). 

The selection of dairy cows, A. Leroy (hid. Lait., 20 ( 180i ), So*. 21, pp. ill, 172; 
22, pp. 170,180). 

Records of Holsteiu-Friesian cows ( Cult, and Country Cent., 1805 , *kt. to, p. 75S).— 
The official tests of 25 cows are used as a basis for estimating the coat of production 
of butter from this breed. 

Concerning the milking qualities of Breitenburg cows, H. Hhkyhol/ (Landw. 
Wochenhl. Schles. Holst., 45 (1805), No. 36, pp. 401-404). 

Slaughter experiments with pigs ( Landw. Wochenhl'. Schlin. Holst., 45 ( 1895), No. 
36, pp. 404-406). 

Report on fish culture in the Department of Somme, Brooch i (Huh Min. Agr. 
France, 14 (1805), No. 2, pp. 172-186 ). 

Marine stations, Gilchrist (Agl. Jour. Cape Colony , 8 (1801), No. 18, pp. 472-474 ).— 
A statement of the purposes of these stations, with special reference to the fishing 
industry. 

Trout culture, F. Mather (Cop. Svi. Monthly, 1895 , Oct., pp. 749-761, Jigs. 7). 

DAIRYING. 

D air yman’s report, J. W. JIart (South Carolina Sta. Rpf. 1894 9 
32-37 ).—The dairy building recently built at the station is briefly 
described and experiments in butter making and cheese making aie 
reported. 



EXPERIMENT STATION RROOR0. 


“An experiment to determine t}le efficiency of churning whole mills compered 
with using the hand separator and churn was "undertaken in August and Septem¬ 
ber. . . . 

“Before being divided the milk was thoroughly mixed. One portion was then 
separated by a hand separator and the cream was churned as soon as it had ripened. 
The whole milk portion was allowed to turn to clabber bcforo being churned, In 
churning the whole milk the conditions were such as to secure the best possible 
yield, and it was found that 14.00 per cent, or about one-seventh of the fat present 
in tho milk, v\ns not recovered in the butter. In using the centrifugal separator 
and the churn, 7.53 per cent of the total fat of the milk was not recovered in the 
butter. This is largely owing to the fact that the chut mug temperature, 68°, which 
was tho lowest that could be obtained without tee, was entirely too high for tho 
beet results in churning cream. 

“As soon as the steam fitting at the dairy was done cheese making was com¬ 
menced. Between September 25 and October 10 cheese was made on 10 days. Fi om 
4,155.25 lbs. of milk 470.25 lbs. of green cheese were made, an average of 8.72 lbs. 
of milk being required to make 1 lb. of cheese. From the recoids kept it appears 
that the milk from which tlio cheese was made contained 180.41 lbs. of fat." 

The Babcock test vs. the 14 space” system as the basis for 
payment in Massachusetts creameries, J. 15. Lindsey ( Massachu¬ 
setts State Sta. Itpt. 1891, pp. 1U-10 i ).—This is practically the same as 
an article published elsewhere (K. S. B M 7, p. 07), the full data being 
given for the 1 05 patrons from whom data were collected. 

“The results obtained fully confirm the investigations made along this line 
elsewhere. 

“Tlievshow « om lusively that the space of cream is of very variable composition, 
and is not a tine measmo ot the value of neain for butter puipoaes. Tho value 
of cream for butter, otbei tilings being equal, depends entnely upon the amount of 
butter fat it contains. The numhci of spaces of cieani required to make a pound 
of butter deponds also upon tho butter iat content of the cream.' 

Analyses of milk (Massachusetts Stall Sta. Itpt. 1X94, pp (07, 408 ).—Analyses of 40 
samples of milk sent to tho station tor examination. No description of the samples 
isgi\en. * 

Chemical analysis of koumiss, A. K. Aliik {Inauq. Dins. Jurjetr, /W7; aim. in 
Chew. Zttj.y 19 (1X91), No 50. Itepei t., p. 205). 

A contribution to the bacteriology of the ripening of soft cheeses, E. Mar- 
CHAL (Ann. Sor. Min. Ihlge, 19 (It W), No. 1, pp. JO-1 j, pt. 1). 

What becomes of the casein in lactic acid fermentation'? (J. K vhkhf.l (Ztechr.' 

1895,p. 30 J; ahs. in Cent hi. Hakt. unit Par. AW /., / ( 189*1), No. 12, pp. 449, 4(0). 

Microorganisms of bitter milk and cheese, K. v ox Fkkuhrnkkk ii (Ann. Alter., 
7 (1X93), pp. 1-1 i; abs. in Jour. Hot). Mtcr. Sor. England, ls’91 f No. J, pp. X, 49,330). 

On the bacteriology of cheese, J. Hexkhi (Dim. Hawl, 1X91; ahs. In Cantbl. 
Baht, und Par. AUg., / {1X93), No. 1, pp. in, 41; and in Chnn. Centbh, 1X95 , 11, No. 
13, p. 700). 

Dairy bacteriology, E. von Fitr.mmxR eich ( London : Methuen <f Po., 189.1, pp. 122; 
translated htj J. It. 1. /Jams; rerienrd in Nat art , ls95, p. 2 JO). 

Of what service has bacteriology been to dairying up to the present time? 
G. ZlRN ( Landw. Wochenbl. St hits. Holst., 45 <1X95), Nos. JX, pp. ,194-390; 29, pp. 412— 
414). 

Bacteriological investigation at the daily station at Fribourg, A. EvfUjuoz 
(fnd. J.aiL, 20 (1895), No. 20, pp. JOI, 20J). 

Investigations on the sterilization of milk and lactic fermentation, I\ Ca ZM* 
NEUVE (Jour. Pham, et Chin., eer. 0,15 (1895), No. 10, pp. 489-490, figs. 3). 
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A pasteurizing apparatus for milk, W. W*Tjl?lW4XO (Ztschr. angew. Chem., 1895, 
JPb* J£, p. 557 ),—A patented device^ 

A rapid teat for milk, L. Cuniasbe (Ind, Lait20 (1895), Xo. 2?, p, 177). 

The creamometer for determining the fat in pasteurized milk, I\ Cazenkuve 
and E. Haddon (Ind. Lait, 20(1895), No, 23, pp. 187 , 188). 

Time of ourdling of rich and poor milk, E. Messekly (Ind. La\t., so (1895), No. 
24, p. 193). 

Formic aldehyde, its detection in milk and value as a preservative, K, T. 

THOMPSON (Chem. News. 71 (1895), No. 1852, pp. 247, 218). 

A cold prooess of condensing milk (Rural New Yorker, 1805, July 27, p. 509 ).— 
A proposition to remove a part of the water hy freezing. 

The preparation of foaming or gaseous milk from centrifugal skim milk, C. 
Busano (Staz. Sper. Ayr. Hat, 28 (189 r »), Xo. 5, pp. 317-5:1 ).—After pasteurization 
the milk is charged with carbonic-acid gas and the author states that the resulting 
drink is agreeable. 

The preparation of milk for childreu, Bukiurs (Fu tiling's lundw. Ztg , H (1805), 
No. 12, pp. 309-377). 

A patent milk can ( Dent, landw . Presne, 12 ( 1895), No. 7 i, p. CM, fig. 1 ) 

The utilization of buttermilk, E. Mku (lud. Lait., 20 (1805), Xo. 2<>, p. 155). 

The utilization of whey, V. Jean (Ind: to it., 50 k 1805), Xo. 10, pp. 117, US). 
Experiments in dry salting and brine salting buttei, F. Blfuscii (Agt Lour, 
Cape Colony, 8 (1805), Xo. 15, pp, lit, 411) —The tests related to tho tiavor, texture, 
color, and content of salt in butter. 

Analyses of Australian butter, V. S. Mahkao i (Staz. Sper. Ayr. Hat, 58 (1805), 
Xo. ti, pp. 800-505). 

Profitable dairying on large and small estates, If lire no (Xntzbnnyeudv Mtleh - 
wlrlsehafi im Cross- uml I^leinhetriehe. Ltipzig. 11. Coigt, 1805).— Reviewed in Fiihltny's 
landw. /Ay., 44 (1805), Xo. 17, pp. 517-551). 

The relation between the fat content of the milk and of the Limburger cheese 
made from it, F. (». IIekz (Chem. /Ay., 10 ( 1895), Xo. 70, pp. 1787, 1788). 

Gorgonzola and Stilton blue or molded cheese, J. Long (Cult, and Country 
Cent., 1805, Any. 8, pp, 587, 588). —Methods of manufacture. 

The manufacture of Laguiole cheese, E. Mauku (Prog. Ayr. el I it., 11 (1895), 
No. 30, pp. 9?-lo3,figs. 11). 

Various kinds of fancy cheese, J. Long (Cull. and Country Gent.,Jso5 , Aug. 15, 
pp, 605, 004). —This treats of tho manufacture of several French cheeses. 

A contribution to the chemistry of cheese making, F. Puvakih (Stuz. Sper . 
Ayr. Iiat, 28 (1805), No. (>, pp. 405-111). —Analyses of cows’ and sheep’s milk. 

Determination of the ripeness of cheese, C. V. Mi kakosy (Ind. Lait., 50 ( 1895), 
No. 2(7, p. 205). 

Cheese and butter as possible carriers of typhoid and cholera infection, 
Rowland (Brit. Med. Lour., 1895, No. 1790; ah*, in Ceniht Baht, and Par. Med., 18 
(1895), No. 7, p. 204). 

Dairying in Denmark, F. I >kluk and S. Tanghk (Hut Ayr . Bely., 10(1894), Xo. 4-5, 
pp. 315-393, Jigs. 20). 

Dairying in North Germany, F. Diat'Kaiul is. Tanghk ( But Ayr. Bely., 10 (1894), 
No. 4-5, pp. 304-428, figs. 14). 

* Dairying in Holland, F. J iki.uk and S. Tanghk ( But Ayr. Bely., 10 (1804), Xo, 4-5, 
pp. 424-431). 

Report of the dairy institution at Froskau for the year ended March 31, 

1895, J. Klein (Chem. /Ay,, 19 (1805), Xo. 75, p. 1085). 
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Seventh Annual Report of Kansas Station for 1894 (Kama s Sia Rpt. 1894, pp. 
46 )—This includes s\ nopses of the bulletins issued during the >ear, outlines of the 
work of tlio \ ear in the different departments of the station, and the treasurer’s 
report (with in\entor>) for the fiscal jear ending June SO, 1804 Piehtnmary work 
in pumping and storing watei and m irrigating \ anous ciops at Garden City is 
reported 

Report of the dnector of Massachusetts State Station for 1894 {Massachusetts 

State Sta Rpt lS9i,pp ' v -7 ) — Y geneial ie\ lew of the work of the > ear, and financial 
report foi the > cm c uding D< e < rnboi 20, 1804 

Eighth Annual Repoit of Nebraska Station for 1894 {Sehrasla Sta Rpt 1894, 
pp 31, figs ) —Jins unhides but f summaries of the work of the yearm the different 
depaitments of the station nndartpoitof the tieasurei for the fiscal \eai ending 
June 30, 1804 

Seventeenth Annual Report of North Carolina Station for 1894 < North Car¬ 
olina Sta Rpt 1 S 94, pp r ,04) —This co\ois the work foi the >tm i rnkil Dec ember 
31,1894 already nott d m the eighth biennial report of the st ition and inehides the 
bulletins published duimg the >ear 1894 

Seventh Annual Report of South Carolina Station for 1894 {South (aiolma 
Sia Rpt D H, pp ) —Dus contains brie f summaiies of tin wmk of the wai under 
the heads ot icpoits of the bo ml of c outrol due < toi, < heimst igne ulturist, lioiti- 
culfcurist, and d unman 

Repoits of director and treasure! of Virginia Station for 1894 (I vginta Sta 
Rpt 1\94, pp —4 list of bulb tins published md (mam ml stitement for the fiscal 
jeareiulmg June $0, 1S‘*I, withicpoits oi heads of departments on ]>iogress ot work 

Report of the Statistician foi August, 1895 ( l S Dept Up Du mon of Sta- 
tifftuH Rpt 1„9, n set ,pp 4) —This issue e out uns the nop repoit foi August, 189*5; 
transportation rites fc r f trm produce m ge nc ml ind for pot itoes “shipped fiom the 
sectionsw hen the\ constitute i surplus(iop to the regions where tlie\ are consumed 
oi rt shipp'd to fousumeis ' md compiled notes on crops m I uiopi an comitms 

Laws lelating to the State Boaid of Agncultuie ( Hu Mate igl (olhep and the 
Agl Ijpt Stan of (oloiado , 1994, tug 1, pp 0)—( ompiltd l>\ authority oi the 
Slate Hoard of \griculture 

Longerenong Agucultural College (Mtlbonnu IItelly hnus, ahs in igl Join* 
Cape Colony, s {189 ), pp J 4*. s) - A statonc nt of c \p< nmcnts in progress. 

Scheme of technical instruction, M I R I)i \m \n {< aunty ( onnnf of \otts, 
England, p J?) —lluspamphh t outlines the eomseof insti uc turn conclm ted in Notts 
m aguculture and other teehnioil subjects 

Progress of agricultural education, J Wiison ( igl Siudmts 1 i»az , 1999, July, 
pp 140~14 r >) —Ibis aiticlo deals with ague ultuial education in England 

Agricultural leturns for Great Britain in 1894 (/></ Up [Lnftsh] Rpt 1894, 
pp Jib) —This repoit comprises lull statistic il retuins relatives to the crops aud 
live stock of the f mted Kingdom and the Hritish possessions, with \ summary of 
snnilai statistics fiom foieign countries 

Agricultuial exports and imports in Denmark during 1894, V li*c k ( Ddsskr. 
Landolon , 14 {I S9 ),pp lb>-lst) 

Costa Rica consular report, K 4 n i ai ham a (In formes ( onsulans San Jo$6 de 
Costa Rua hpogtajia JSaaonal, Dl> >, pp l°s) —( ontums reports of eonsuls at the 
different stations 

Crops in Denmark during 1894, K JJwsfn (hdssKr Landolon , 1i (189:), pp+ 
89-58) • 

Danish agriculture m 1894, J C i a Cot i'( hdssb Iandokon , 11 (IW),pp 1~$8)> 
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Progress report on the agricultural industries of Trinidad, J. H. Hart (ifay, 
pp. 0).—A descriptive list of trees, shrubs, <and plants suitable for Trinidad of 
value in manufacture! commerce, and tbe arts. 

The climax of agricultural disaster, W. E. Bkar ( Fortnightly Review, 189ft, Sept, 
pp. 405-414),—A review of the present condition of English agriculture. 

Wheat prices and wheat supply, R. F. Crawford ( Jour Roy, Agl. Soc, England, 
eer. 8, 6 (1895), No, 22, pp, 851-565).— An examination into tbe causes of the decline 
in the price of wheat. 

Select farms in the Darlington district, J. H. Di gdajlk (Jour Roy Agl. Soc. 
England, ser. 8, 6 (189 j), No. 28, pp. 483-529 ).—Notes ou tbe methods of management 
of 13 farms near Darlington, England. 

Report of the agricultural chemical experiment station of the Agricultural 
Society of the Province of Saxony at Halle, 1894, M. Muicker ( Chcm. Ztg., 19 
(1895), No. 64, pp. 1455 , 1156). 

Report of the State agricultural station at Gembloux (Belgium), 1894, A. 

Pktrrmann (Chm. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 73, pp. 1629,1630). 

Annual report of the agricultural-chemical station at Koslin for 1894, P. 

Bahslkr ( IVochenschr. Pom. Hon. (Ics., 25 (1895), Noe. 15, pp. 198,199; 16, pp. 205- 
210; 17, pp. 217-119). 

Report of eighteenth annual meeting of the American Microscopical Society 

(Auer. Micr. Jour., 16 (1895), No. 9, pp. 276-285 ).—A brief report of the meeting held 
at Ithaca, New York, August 21-23,1895. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education (Science, v. set2 (1895), 
No 39, pp. 890-391 ).—A report is given of the meeting at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
September 2-4, 1895. 

President’s address before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Chem. Nncs.,71 (1895), No. 18o8, pp. 117-116; No. 1869,pp. 139-141). 

Agricultural maps, If. Ekkorth (fug. Ayr. (iemhloux. 5 (1897), No. li, pp. 558- 
56"t).— A statement of what data should be noted ou such maps. 

Popular dictionary of practical agricultuie, Perciikuoit and Debreuil ( Die - 
tionairc populaire d' agriculture pratique. Paris: Ahajones-Azerolier, l (1895), pp. 160). 



NOTES. 


Connecticut State Station.—A greenhouse 50 ft. long l>y 20 ft. wide, with a 
lean-to house 10 ft. by 25 ft., is being erected to enlarge opportunity for study of the 
fertilizer requirements of crops growu under glass. 

Connecticut Storks Station.— C. B. Lane was recently appointed assistant 
agriculturist of the station, and 0. F. Tower, Ph. 1)., assistant chomist. 

Idaho Station.— The exhibit made by the station at the Spokane Fruit Fair was 
awarded a gold medal for the largest and best display of general farm product*. 

Nebraska Station.— E. E. Nicholson, assistant chemist, has been appointed to an 
instructors]!ip in chemistry in the University of Minnesota, and has been succeeded 
by R, S. Hiltner. It. A. Emerson, a student in the university, becomes assistant in 
tbe horticultural department. 

Nevada Station.— On October 1 the State, througli the State Agricultural Society, 
transferred the Agricultural Fair Grounds to the hoard of control of the station for 
farm experimental use. This gives the station a fine tract of well-watered land— 
about 82 acres. 

Cornell University.— The State is now constructing on the grounds of Cornell 
University a veterinary college at a cost of $150,(XX). The college work will be 
largely in instructional liues, though it. is expected that original investigations will 
he carried on so far as conditions w ill permit. 

North Carolina Station. —The station has established a poultry division, active 
work to begin December 1, with F. E. Hege, of Newborn, North Carolina, as mana¬ 
ger. Special attention will he given to the study of diseases and insect* affecting 
fowls, methods of handling and shipping to market all poultry products, and best 
breeds for different parts of the State. 

South Dakota Station. —As a result of recent changes the station staff becomes 
as follows: L. McLouth, president, ex officio; R. L. Slagle, analytical chemist; J. M. 
Trueman, dairy science; T, A. Williams, botanist; D. A. Cormack, veterinarian; 
N. E. Hansen, horticulturist; 1). McLaren, entomologist, and E. F. Hew it. secretary 
and accountant. 

Wyoming College.— Capt. C. A. Yarnum, 7th U. S. Cavalry, has l>oen appointed 
professor of military science and tactics in the college. 

Personal Mention.— Henri Baillon, professor of botany in the Facultd deM&le- 
cine, of Paris, and well known through his Ilistoire des Plantett, died July 21,1805, 
aged 67 years. 

Dr. M. MiyoshI has been chosen professor of botany of the University of Tokyo. 

Baron F. von Miiller and F. Cohn have been chosen members of the Botanical 
Section of the Academy of Sciences in place of the late Messrs. Priugsheim and De 
Saporta. 

Jnlien Vesque, noted for his physiological and botanical investigations relati TO 
to their application to agriculture and gardening, died recently in France. 
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Elsewhere in lliis number of the Record abstracts are given of the 
course of lectures deliveied in this country in 1883 by Sir Joseph 
Henry (Jilliert on Agricultural Investigations at Rothamsted, Eng¬ 
land, During a Period of Fifty Years.' The account of these investi¬ 
gations, presented in concise and systematic term, with resumes of the 
progress of agricultural science along special lines, constitutes a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of agiicultural investigation. 

In reviewing the work done at Rothamsted the casual reader can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the permanency and thoroughness of 
the work; the limited number of lines undertaken, although the work 
extends over fifty.wars; the dose cooperation between the work in the 
field and stable and in the laboratories; and the completeness of the 
records. 

The Rothamsted investigations probably furnish the best examples 
of what may be accomplished with field experiments continued over a. 
series of years and supplemented by laboratory work; mid they have 
probably taught more than any other set of experiments as to the best 
methods for such work. It should be remembered that tlie work was 
commenced at a time when agricultural investigation was in its infancy, 
and the methods were in veiy crude form. R\ patient plodding the 
eflorthas been to develop these methods gradually, and to establish 
principles which would bear the test of subsequent investigation. 

Tlie field work is unique. Land especially adapted to experimental 
purposes was selected, and permanent plats laid out. A plau was 
developed for each set of experiments, w hich was only varied as experi¬ 
ence suggested. Experiments thus inaugurated were continued 
through thirty, forty, and even fifty years without interruption. The 
shortest experiment reiiorted upon lasted five years, and fully two- 
thirds of the experiments lasted over twenty successive years. 

Except at the very first, there is no evidence of a vacillating policy 
or an inclination to abandon one line of work in order to take np some 
new oue. Tlie belief was in the final effectiveness of continued effort 

*U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. No. 22, 
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along a given line. Once organized and entered upon, the investiga¬ 
tion was continued without interruption until definite, well-established 
results were attained. Whether in the investigations of questions in 
animal or plant nutrition, in nitrification, or in the study of the soil and 
drainage waters, this commendable policy is evident. We know now 
that such long periods are not always necessary in order to secure reli¬ 
able results, and we have found shorter methods for studying many 
phases of the question of plant nutrition. But the spirit of thorough¬ 
ness and the perseverance which led to the continuation of a single 
experiment through iorty or fifty 5 ears are well worthy of emulation. 
It is only by adhering to a definite policy for a number of years that 
an agricultural experiment station can expect to work out problems 
of importance so that the results will have a permanent value. The 
importance of this clement of permanency in station work can hardly 
be overestimated, and too frequently it seems not to be appreciated by 
those in charge of the work. It is not that the Kothamstcd experi¬ 
ments are works of unusual genius, but that they have been carried out 
with that (*lose attention to details and that persistency of effort which 
are so essential m all work of this nature. A knowledge of the meth 
odspuisued has inspired a widespiead confidence in the Kothamsted 
work hardly bestow ed upon any similar set of experiments. The results 
secured have become a part of our agi (cultural science, and have been 
incorporated into text-books the world over. 

“By far the greater part of the laboratory investigations, whether 
chemical or botanical, have had for their object the solution of prob¬ 
lems suggested by the field and feeding iesults. v The work iu the 
field and stable w r as constantly supplemented by that in the chemical 
and botanical laboratoiies; and it was by attacking questions from 
diffeient sides that results of such permanent value were attained. 
Thus, in field experiments not merely the growing of crops with differ¬ 
ent fertilizers and determining the yield was undertaken, but the soil 
and the drainage waters were .studied, the meteorological conditions 
were observed, and the composition of the crops was determined. In 
one series of experiments more than seven hundred ash analyses were 
made of the cope, which is believed to be u the finest series of ash 
analyses yet executed and the most instructive, the results exhibiting 
the influence upon the composition of the ash of wide differences both 
in the supply of mineral food and in the character of the season.” 
Again, in connection with a series of experiments with fertilizers on 
meadows, botanical analyses of the herbage on the experimental plats 
have been made systematically since 1857. in feeding experiments 
with growing animals, not only the food eaten and the gain in weight 
were recorded, but animals were slaughtered at different stages of 
grow th or fatness, and analyses, including those of the ash, made of 
the carcasses. 
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The united efforts of the station have thus been concentrated upon 
one or two lines of work at a time. The permanent work has been the 
experiments with fertilizers for different field crops grown continu¬ 
ously ami in rotation. The investigation of special subjects, largely 
suggested by these experiments, lias been taken up from time to time. 
At one time we find questions of animal nutrition and the composition 
of the increase in fattening animals occupying a part of the attention, 
at another time studies of the rain and drainage waters, and again the 
soil, nitrification, etc. But the field experiments have gone on without 
interruption and have remained a prominent feature of the station’s 
operations. 

Recent visits to a considerable number of experiment stations in 
this country have confirmed the impression that in too many cases the 
stations are scattering their efforts on a variety of comparatively unim¬ 
portant investigations. There is need of much greater concentration 
of work and of more efficient cooperation among the different workers 
in the planning and carrying out of important lines of work. In many 
cases it would be far better for the station to select some line of inves¬ 
tigation suggested by its environment and make this the central feature 
of its work, grouping other inquiries about this in such a way that they 
might contribute to the securing of the most productive results along 
this line. In some cases the organization of the station seems to stand 
in the way of proper cooperation. Kacli department is so far independ¬ 
ent that it not only determines its own line of work, hut even considers 
that it is doing a favor to other departments if it aids in their investi¬ 
gations. This is obviously a bad arrangement, it is the duty of boards 
of control to see to it that the organization of the station shall be such 
as will facilitate the carrying out of thorough investigations on some 
well-considered plan, t nity in organization and work is absolutely 
essential to the successful conduct of an experiment station. 

Not of the least importance in the e\es of those in charge of the 
Rothamsted work is the keeping of detailed records of e\erv experi¬ 
ment or investigation undertaken. For this purpose ami for tabulating 
and computing the data ample clerical force is piovided. Lately this 
has included three clerks; and an effort is made to keep duplicate copies 
of the tabulations in different places to avoid the risk of loss by fire. 

(hireis taken, furthermore, to preserve samples of the soils, crops,and 
feeding stuffs, and the ashes of crops and animals, so that at any future 
time the results obtained can be verified, or studied from a new point 
of view suggested by the progress of science. In several instances this 
haft already been done. Any now hypothesis advanced can be tested 
by the records and samples collected at Rothamsted. These remain a 
mine of information for the agriculturist and are the starting point for 
many an investigation. 
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The importatwe of systematic records and of sufficient clerical force 
to keep them jjroperly is too frequently unappreciated by our stations. 
The pocket notebook kept by the person in charge of the experiment 
as a temporary record until the results are published frequently con¬ 
stitutes the only record the station lias of the experiment. Such a 
method of record keeping seems to be wholly inexcusable. It is unsci¬ 
entific, and it provides the station with no satisfactory record of its 
work. The published account should not be relied upon for the perma¬ 
nent record. Many of the data incident to an experiment may be omit¬ 
ted from publications of fho nature of station bulletins and reports. 
Hut these data should be kept in proper form so that they will be 
available for a reconsideration of the results at anytime, or for compar¬ 
ison with other experiments that maybe made. In a number of instances 
in which additional data of feeding experiments have been requested 
for comparison, the reply has been that the station had no permanent 
record of the experiments except that published in the bulletin. Ref¬ 
erence to the bulletin showed only general summaries and averages, 
with no statement of the quality or composition of the feeding stuffs 
used, the amounts of food fed daily, or the details of the gains or 
losses in weight of the animals fed. It was in fact only a meager 
account of tin* conditions and results of the experiment. As far as 
permanent value is concerned these experiments might as well not have 
been made, and the time and inone> expended on them might better 
have been used in completing and putting into permanent form the 
records of # other experiments. 

The Rothamsted experiments teach many lessons, but they teach no 
more important one for the American stations than that of permanent 
persistent effort along a few’ special lines, with the exercise of all the 
precautions suggested by scientific investigation, and the keeping of 
detailed records of the conditions and results of the work. A few 
experiments carefully planned and supervised, with lull permanent 
records, carry more conviction and are of greater benefit to both the 
practice and science of agriculture than any number of carelessly con¬ 
ducted, incomplete trials with fragmentary records. 



THE PRINCIPLES ANT) METHODS OF BREEDING CULTIVATED 


PltOK. (i. LlKIlWTlRU, 

director of the Jyrioultaval Justituti at Gottingen, Germany. 

The subject of plant breeding, which is occupying the attention of 
many scientists at the present time, is by no means a new one. The 
ancients, through the selection of the moie useful ami the rejection 
of the less valuable of the plants surrounding them, established such a 
successful system of plant breeding that in later times the number of 
cultivated plants has increased but little. The early Homan fanners 
sought to improve their cereals by the careful selection of seed. It 
has long been known that the best seed must be sown to secure the 
largest harvest, but it has only been a comparatively few years since 
the full value of improving plants by breeding has been understood. 
Only within the last decade have the methods by which the florist 
secures new and valuable plants been applied to the improvement of 
field and garden crops. KnglKh, French, and Oennau breeders like 
Jlallet, Vilmorin, Rimpnn, and others, have sought new and more pro¬ 
ductive varieties of grain through artificial methods. Kminer, Dippe, 
Vilmorin, and especially Rabbet hge have striven to produce a more 
profitable sugar beet. In order to prevent potato disease ami to secure 
larger returns from the fields, American, KiiglMi, and Herman breed¬ 
ers, especially Richter, of Zwickau, have sought to produce new varie¬ 
ties that should be more productive and less susceptible to disease 
than those in common use. 

The methods of the different plant breeders necessarily differ with 
the kind of plants employed and must closely follow the method of 
reproduction of the different plants. Of fundamental importance is 
the certainty with which parental characteristics are impressed upon 
the progeny, and next is the variability of the progeny. This can be 
readily observed in the phenomena of heredity shown in any group of 
culture plants. 

I,—BKKEDINO POTATOES. 

The potato can be produced asexually by planting tubers or sexually 
by means of seed. The tubers are simply thickened portions of the 
underground stem of the mother plant and are formed without the 
influence of any other individual. It therefore follow s that tubers pro¬ 
duced from other tulwsrs will possess the same characteristics as the 
mother plant, and it is rare that any variation occurs in them. Plants 
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produced from tubers are nothing more than parts of the mother plant, 
separated by artificial means into numerous individuals and growing 
in different places. These plants will resemble the mother in all 
inherited characteristics, although, on account of varying conditions 
of plant food, soil, and climate they may develop some traits not pos¬ 
sessed by the mother. When such individuals are found they are 
called u tuber variations.” These rarely occur, since it is almost impos¬ 
sible to change the inherited characteristics of the potato through 
selection of tubers. On account of the greater amount of nourishment 
present plants grown from large tubers may have an earlier and 
stronger growth, and this, together with favorable conditions of soil 
and climate, may have a special influence on the size of the tubers, but 
the inherited qualities of the potato will be left unchanged. If the 
breeder wishes to influence the inherited characteristics of the tuber 
he must induce variation through the seed. Each of the hundreds of 
seed in the seed boll of the potato is formed by the mingling of the 
male and female elements. Each seed contains a separate combination 
of the characteristics of each of the parents. Among the hundreds of 
new combinations of characteiisties exhibited by the plants grown 
from the seed in a single seed boll a few may be expected to equal the 
mother plant in agricultural \ nine, but most of the new sorts will prove 
less valuable. Among these new combinations an occasional individual 
may exhibit characteristics of higher value than those possessed by the 
mother. The more valuable the parents the greater is the possibility 
of securing good offspring. The more dissimilar the parents the more 
numerous will be the new forms resulting from sexual propagation, 
but the more nearly alike they aie the larger will be the probation of 
the offspring having a harmonious blending of the parental character¬ 
istics. It may be* confidently asserted as a fundamental law that vari¬ 
eties resulting from sexual reproduction may not onlj be traced back 
to new combinations of parental characteristics, but the individual 
resulting from such a union of elements lacks fixedness in its new char¬ 
acteristics and is especially inclined to sport, and that hybrids from it 
arc predisposed to such variation. Experience lias shown that the 
tendency of sexual reproduction to sport is stronger when the parents 
are most dissimilar. 

The aim in potato breeding is to produce new varieties which excel 
in productiveness, power of resistance to disease, and frequently in 
earl in ess. Besides these it is often important to consider the percent¬ 
age of starch, the color, form, taste, and the depth of the eyes. Before 
the breeder attempts to improve any one of the characteristics of his 
variety lie should choose for crossing with it the kind which will give 
the desired qualities. Since but few of the better new varieties pro* 
duee pollen, it is important to have a number of varieties producing 
potent pollen, some of which possess at least one or two of the desired 
good qualities, and whose other characteristics are not objectionable* 
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Having secured the male plant, a variety that is most similar to it mast 
be chosen to be fertilized in order to secure anew variety having one or 
two good qualities not possessed by the parents. If this object is 
attained in any of the progeny then the new and better sort may in 
turn be fertilized with the pollen of a male similar to it but in some 
respect its superior. From the progeny of these parents the best will 
be selected until the breeder thinks he has secured anew variety of 
potatoes that so iar excels the old ones as to be worthy of introduc¬ 
tion into the markets. 

The artificial fertilization is easily accomplished in the following 
maimer: The stamens are removed with a pair of pinchers from the 
flower to be fertilized, and the stigma sprinkled for several successive 
days with the pollen from the other plant. This pollen maybe secured 
from a mature flower by knocking it upon the finger nail or into a 
watch glass andean be sprinkled upon the stigma or applied by means 
of a earners hair brush. The flowers thus treated should be inclosed 
iu a paper bag, the mouth of which is stopped with cotton. To the 
bag and also to the jiedunclc labels should be fastened giving the date 
of the fertilization and the variety from which the pollen was taken. 
After a few da>s either the flower falls off* in the case of unsuccessful 
fertilization or the seed boll swells into a berry, when the paper bag 
may be removed, but the label should be allowed to remain on the 
stem, and all other seed bolls removed from the plant to avoid any 
possible confusion. When the berry lots matured it should be placed 
in a plainly labeled receptacle until the seeds are separated by macerat¬ 
ing the seed boll in water. Early in the spring the seeds are sown m 
a flat seed dish and sprouted in a hotbed. When the young plants 
have formed their first leaves they are u picked out/ 1 and at the begin¬ 
ning of warm weather they are transplanted to a well-manured and 
well-prepared garden bed, being set out 00 by fiO cm, apart, and well 
cultivated during the season. In this way it is possible to secure the 
first year plants which will produce tubers weighing 1 kg. each. Those 
plants which are evidently inferior to the others aio rejected, and the 
tubers produced by the apparently superior plants are saved for plant¬ 
ing the next year, when the value of the new variety may be more 
accurately determined. It must be borne in mind that the tubers of 
the seedling plants of the first generation are the progenitors of new r 
varieties and that those produced by each tuber have their own pecul¬ 
iar combination of characteristics though they may greatly resemble 
one another. It is therefore imperatively necessary that the product 
of each seedling be harvested separately, well labeled, atul kept apart 
from the others. It is not usual to make an examination of the starch 
content of the' product of the seedling, but this is ordinarily postponed 
until the larger harvest of the second year. 

In the spring well-developed specimens of seedling tubers are planted 
1 meter apart each way in the field, in well-manured ground. During 
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the growing season the earth must be hilled up, working it between the 
branches which are spread out into a circular form. The large space 
given the plants is desirable in order that they may attain their maxi¬ 
mum development without crowding. By closer planting a fair repre¬ 
sentation of the capabilities of a variety from the 5 or 10 plants of each 
kind planted can not be secured. Naturally the tubers of each variety 
should be kept together in planting and a plan should be devised SO 
that at any time the varieties may be recognized. 11 is a common prac¬ 
tice to surround each plat with a row of corn. As the experimental 
field of a professional potato breeder will contain from 100 to 1,000 
varieties of plants, each of whose capabilities for bearing and oilier 
qualities are to be compared, the greatest eare must be exercised in 
planning and laying out the experimental field. At harvest records 
should lie made regarding each variety, noting pedigree, number of 
plants, number and weight of the harvested tubers, ami other data, 
such as the appearance of the tubers, flowers, leaves, etc. 

Those sorts which are seen by comparison to be inferior in respect to 
yield or resistance to disease should be rejected, and in this the breeder 
can not be too liberal, since it is desirable to subject to further test 
only such as have particular merit. 

The whole crop of each of the remaining varieties or at least an 
average sample weighing sexeral kilograms should be put away in a 
well-ventilated cellar, each soit in a bin to itself. Much variety should 
be tested for starch, using ilit- Heimann potato scales, the Solnmum 
apparatus, or the brine test. So far as appears necessary the eating 
qualities should be tested and recorded. The results thus obtained 
will indicate a large number that should be rejected on account of 
their inferior qualities. The next spring 10 well developed tubers of 
the remaining sorts should be planted and the methods of the previ¬ 
ous year repeated. After several years" tests certain varieties will be 
indicated which arc deemed worthy of several years’ trial under ordi¬ 
nary iield culture in order that it may be fully determined which varie¬ 
ties are adapted to the trade or which ones could have some of their 
characteristics further improved by new crosses. Further fixing by 
the breeder of acquired characteristics is unnecessary; by the asexual 
methods already described nature will perpetuate the variety. 

II.—UKEEJMSO OK ST 1 (MR HERTS. 

The conditions which the sugar beet breeder must contend with are 
quite different from those of the potato breeder. The sugar beet is 
always reproduced in a sexual maimer, and the wind often carries 
the pollen for the fertilization of the flowers to great distances. This 
cross pollination produces, as we have already seen in the imtato, a 
constant tendency of the progeny to vary, and this fact makes the 
breeding of sugar beets especially difficult. While the jwtato breeder 
ba# to do with a plant which voluntarily varies but little and a oousid- 
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arable portion of his attention is given to securing material subject to 
variation, the beet grower on the other hand must restrain the tendency 
to Variation and if possible suppress it for two or three generations. 

The course to be followed iu the improvement of sugar beets is sug¬ 
gested by what has already been said concerning potatoes, namely, the 
selection of parental stock with valuable aud marked characteristics 
and very similar in external appearances. These are planted together 
far from other beets, that they may fertilize each other, or the mother 
beet may be so divided as to secure several plants, \\ hose flowers will 
fertilize each other, thus securing a minimum of variation. In spite of 
all such precautions variation will be observed and varieties will dete¬ 
riorate unless the greatest care be taken to prevent it, by always select¬ 
ing the most conspicuous individuals as the mother plants for the 
continued propagation of the variety. This is just the reverse of potato 
production, for when a jxitato breeder lias developed a new variety and 
got it into the trade lie is unable to further artificially improve it, and 
every farmer can enjoy its products eness until it finally deteriorates 
and becomes worthless. 

In selecting beets iu the field for improvement it should be borne iu 
mind that usually those beets which possess nuineious strong curled 
leaves that lie flat upon the ground m the form of a rosette, which do 
not shoot ii]) to seed and whose crown does not extend above the sur¬ 
face of the ground, excel in sugar content those Inning strong erect 
petioles and thick, spiending leaves. From the beets thus selected 
there must be rejected those whose roots are forked or too slender or 
too blunt or too fibrous. Those specimens which are chosen by the 
breeder on account of their leaf and root excellencies aie, after the 
removal of only the larger leaves, carried from the field and arranged 
in shallow furrows, the beets standing eieet in separate rows. If it is 
not possible to continue the testing at this time they are at first covered 
with a thin layer of dry earth and at the approach of winter are more 
deeply covered to prevent freezing. 

In testing beets a section about the size of a lead pencil is taken 
from each root just below' the neck and its specific gravity tested in 
brine, it being well known that beets having the greatest specific 
gravity have the highest sugar content, in this way at least 90 per 
cent of the beets are rejected, leaving 10 per cent or less to be sub¬ 
jected to further tests. When the beets have been improved to a high 
degree of excellence this crude method will not prove adequate and 
is dispensed with. A second grouping of the beets is made according 
to weight, those varying 50 gin. being placed in separate classes. Iu 
this the beets are dried and cleaned by brushing and then automat¬ 
ically weighed. This operation should be done in the fall, if possible, 
in order that beets of approximately the same weight be stored 
together. 
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The main reliance in beet selection must be placed on the polariscope 
test of the sugar content of each individual. By means of a special 
device a cylindrical core about 20 mm. in diameter is bored out in the 
shape of a line pulp 2 or 3 cm. below the neck of the beet. A portion 
of this pulp is clarified with lead acetate and polarized. As beets of 
but one group are tested at a time the ascertained sugar content is 
considered the measure of their relative worth. In every hundred 
beets tested, 2 or 3 are taken as the “ best beets,” the others are put 
away until planting time, when they are used for seed production in 
the so-called “sprout breeding ” (kStecJxIinftszuchi). Provided with the 
boring machines and polariscopes 10 skilled men in a day of 10 hours 
can test from 000 to 700 beets, and 1 chemist can superintend and con¬ 
trol from 0 to 10 such groups of men. The chemist should make occa¬ 
sional polarizations, comparing his results with those secured by the 
workers, and also convince himself that no mistake has been made iti 
the choice of the 2 or 3 “best” beets. The selected “best" beets are 
labeled with the results of the test and taken to a second laboratory, 
where fuither tests are made which furnish the basis for a still finer 
classification. 

In the classification of sugar beets it is necessary to consider the 
weight of the beet as w r ell as its sugar content. In fact it is often pos¬ 
sible to calculate how much the sugar content will decrease with every 
inciease of 50 gm. in weight of the beet. If it is found that there is a 
decrease of 0.2 per cent for every increase of 50 gm. in weight and that 
the minimum sugar content of a “best” beet weighing 500 gm. is It) per 
cent, then a beet weighing 750 gm. and having a sugar content of 15 
per cent, would belong to the same class and would be placed in the 
lowest group, which is designated as ('lass 0. A beet weighing 750 
gm. with a sugar content of 10 per cent would be 5 poiuts higher and 
would be placed in Class 5, etc. Tables have been constructed on this 
basis so that from the weight and polarization of each beet its value 
can readily be determined. After classifying according to the tables 
the beets are put away in rows in incinerated sand in the cellar until 
planting time. 

Tn the spring the beets are planted separately according to their 
grouping, and the breeder seeks to protect the high class beets from 
injury by sunounding and covering them with wire netting. The dif¬ 
ferent plats are surrounded by rows of hops or kidney beans aud as a 
further precaution against undesirable fertilization the different varie¬ 
ties are planted as far apart as possible. It is also advisable as a fur¬ 
ther protection to plant portions of each variety in different plats at 
some distance apart to prevent the complete destruction by hailstorms, 
etc. Such storms usually travel in belts so that while some plats may 
be destroyed others will escape. 

In order to secure the largest quantity of seed many breeders cut the 
beets into halves or quarters and plant the pieces 1 meter or more apart 
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itrweli-matmred soil. From a whole beet about 1 pound of seed may 
be secured, if cut in halves from 1 to 2 pounds, and in quarters from 2 
to 3 pounds. 

The seed from the “best” beets are in held culture usually drilled by 
hand as a matter of economy of seed. By fall they will furnish a new 
crop for a selection for continued improvement. 

The beets which have not been selected for further development are 
used as seed producers for the market. The demand will determine 
liow low in the scale of classes of the previous year’s beets the breeder 
shall go in selecting his mother beets. The seed from the lower classes 
of beets are closely drilled in rows 20 cm. apart and about 8 to 10 cm. 
in the row in order to produce a large number of seedlings to supply the 
next season’s demand for beet seed. From the first sowing of the 
“best* beet seed until the appearance in the market of the improved 
variety at least 4 years should elapse, which time is occupied by the 
breeder in continued growing and selecting of the “best* beets. In 
order to select 300 of the “ best" beets from two or three millions, 
much work and capital are necessarily spent each year. It is reason¬ 
able that breeders who conduct their business in this scientific manner 
should receive a higher price for their improved seed than the indi¬ 
vidual who grows seed under ordinary conditions for the market. 

In the practice of beet breeding, as nun l>e readily seen from the fore¬ 
going, the technique of selection has been developed with extraordinary 
care, but until lately almost no distinction was drawn between beets 
which owe their good qualities to culture conditions, which they are 
unable to transmit, and those that owe these qualities to heredity and 
are able to transmit them to their progeny. Hence it followed that no 
attention w r as given to the cultivation of individual beets, but rather to 
groups having apparently the same value. This method of breeding 
doubtless unites individuals of different breeding value into the same 
group, for every group consists of plants which under varying condi¬ 
tions of growth possess the same characteristics and which under like 
conditions show r different characteristics. From the breeder’s stand¬ 
point these are of different values, but it is nearly impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish the better from the poorer. Manuring, for example, may make 
a change of several per cent in the sugar content of a beet. In the 
field culture of millions of beets which an energetic beet breeder yearly 
investigates in order to select a few hundred of the best, it is quite 
unavoidable that some should be grow n under diflerent conditions of 
plant food, water, soil, temperature, external injury, light, etc. It is 
equally evident that beets which on account of heredity should possess 
absolute equality of characteristics must under such conditions show 
differences in weiglit, ami consequently in their sugar content, while on 
the other hand beets possessing the same weight and sugar content 
tnay have a different breeding value. If then such great differences in 
ffuaJify can occur in beets of the same breeding value, it would seem 
8089—No. 5 —' •—*2 
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that we have gone too far in adopting a classification based upon a few 
tenths per cent differences in sugar content. The results of Kuauer’s 
investigations showed that beets from the seed of the same conspicu¬ 
ously improved mother beet gave a difference of more than 5 per cent 
in sugar content. Within such limits a method exacting a difference of 
but 0.2 per cent variation would seem to unnecessarily increase the 
work of the breeder. 

So long ns we were unable to determine how much of the desirable 
quality of a beet must be accredited to conditions of growth and how 
much to heredity, very slow progress could be made in improvement, 
because it was necessary to select the best individuals through a lofig 
series of years in order to lessen the proportion of those whose good 
qualities were due to external accident. In order to modify this unfa¬ 
vorable circumstance, experiments were cariied on for about 30 years 
in Kleinwau/Jeben in which a number of different breedings of the 
same variety were separately undertaken in order to distinguish those 
crosses which, on account of the inixtmc of inferior qualities, were 
very slowly or not at all improved. To this method of breeding is due 
the Kleinwanzleben, a variety held in high esteem throughout the 
world. Nevertheless this method is considered crude as compared 
with the selection of individuals which are to be the progenitors of 
new \arietics; that is, the breeding of families in every ease repre¬ 
sents a decided advance. In this practice of breeding of beet families 
such improvement has been made within the past few years as to 
promise a revolution in the subject. Novoezeck lias succeeded in 
dividing a single beet into from oO to 200 individual plants through 
the drawing of sprouts. These being planted together obviates the 
possibility of fertilization from a less valuable individual ami thereby 
permits the formation of a large family which represents the product 
of a single beet. When the mother beet has been well chosen, the 
breeder has a stock which must possess a greater certainty of inherit¬ 
ing the good characteristics of the mother than has been heretofore 
possible. The work of the beet breeder of the future on this account 
will become more circumscribed, and it will be possible for anyone to 
carry on beet improvement where lie is now* deterred on account of the 
lack of funds. 

The method of conducting the so-called asexual breeding of Novoc- 
zeck is as follows: The most highly improved beets selected are set 
out in a hotbed or hothouse and after beginning to sprout the sprouts 
are cut away, together with a small lenticular portion of the beet body. 
These asexual seedlings are left to wilt over night, when they are 
planted in a seed pan and covered with glass. If not kept too damp 
they will soon begin to root and when they have put out 2 or 3 leaves 
they should be set out in the hotbed, and later, when danger from 
frost is passed, they are transplanted into a well manured field. If the 
eyes are removed from the mother plant when too young or before 
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they have put out their shouts their growth will he so checked that 
although growing good* sized beets they will produce no seed when set 
out 30 by 30 cm. apart. If care has been taken that the seedlings of 
each mother plant be i>lanted in single rows in similar soil, in autumn 
each individual of the progeny or family can be examined for its sugar 
content. In each row will be found beets very similar in sugar con¬ 
tent, and those rows the mother beet of which owed its excellent 
qualities to accidental peculiarities will be easily distinguished. By 
following this practice only about 10 of the best beets will need to be 
examined instead of 200 or 300 under the old system. If we have the 
product of 10 beets and reject those of 3 on account of inferiorities we 
shall still have 7 families of about 100 plants each, and the succeeding 
year these w ill produce 2 or 3 times as many seed-bearing beets as if 
we had eliosen 200 to 300 “best” beets by the other plan. With from 
one-twentieth to one-thirtieth of the labor formerly required, and in a 
year’s less time, we can now secure double the number of seed possible 
under the old method, and besides have the certainty that through 
asexual propagation they have come from such individuals as are capa¬ 
ble of transmitting then* superior characteristics to their progeny. 
With the introduction of tin* methods of Novoczeck it is to be ex¬ 
pected that a new eia of rapid progress in beet improvement will 
begin, but as yet this method lias not been sufficiently tested in prac¬ 
tice to warrant its unconditional acceptance instead of the methods 
now in use. 

It is a problem for the future to develop a system of asexual graft¬ 
ing wliereb> seed may be secured within one year. Since it is not yet 
definitely known whether the stock influences the graft, and if so, in 
what manner, the subject of the improvement of beets through grafting 
will uot be entered into. 

HI.—THE BREEDING- OF CEREALS. 

The relations existing betw een reproduction and heredity which are 
the bases of all breeding efforts aie different in grain from those in 
potatoes and beets. All cereals reproduce themselves by means of sex¬ 
ual fertilization. Home, like the maize and rye, are cross fertilized by 
pollen carried by the wind from one flow’d* to another, while others, 
like wheat, barley, and oats, are subject to close fertilization, that is, 
the oospheie is fertilized by pollen from the anthers of the same flower. 
From this it follows that the tendency to variation is stronger in maize 
and rye and that the varieties are more difficult to maintain than is the 
case w T ith the other cereals. At the first glance this view would seem to 
be contradicted in that rye has fewer well marked varieties than wheat 
or oats, but anyone who will careftdly compare a number of individuals 
of a single variety of rye ami of wheat will find the rye plauts so vari¬ 
able in their characteristics that it will be difficult to decide which have 
the majority of the varietal traits, while on the other hand it will be 
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difficult to find individual wheat plants that do not possess all the turi- 
etal characteristics. When by artificial or accidental cross fertilisation 
variation lias been induced, it is easily possible to separate 50 or 100 
new varieties from the progeny of a single seed. When these varieties 
are once well fixed by further reproduction through close fertilization 
but little variation will be found, or, what amounts to the same, the 
variety will possess a high degree of constancy in its inherited charac- 
teristics. This fact serves to account for the large number of varieties 
of wheat. The variations of rye are difficult to fix, because the pecul¬ 
iarities of each plant will bo modified through cross fertilization. 

The ever-present tendency to variation renders the cereals adapt¬ 
able in a high degree to the natural-growth conditions of their habi¬ 
tat. Thus the varieties of wheat from the dry prairie regions of the 
United States when cultivated in the dry portions of eastern Germany 
have proved very good, although the prairie regions of the United 
States have in general a better soil than that of the dry, sandy districts 
of east (‘in Germany. The natural fertility of the soil increases the 
viability of the American wheat, while the dryness of the climate 
induces the ability to grow with a small amount of water. The Ameri¬ 
can varieties of wheat are, therefore, as available for eastern Germany 
as the native sorts, and often excel them in growth. Another example 
is shown in the cereals from the still drier steppes of Russia. These 
are characterized by their eaily maturity, ability to grow with but 
little moisture, and above all, by their winter hardiness; but these char¬ 
acterises are thus strongly developed at tin* expense of growth and 
roproductivoness. This same fact explains how the climate and soil 
conditions of Brandenburg and the district of Probstei in Holstein have 
developed varieties of rye which through their wonderful development 
of grain are celebrated throughout the world. It also explains why 
the varieties of w heat most noted for size of grain come from the fertile 
sunny portions of the Atlantic side of Franco, and that the varieties of 
wheat having the longest growing period, greatest viability and pro¬ 
ductiveness, but also making the highest demands on moisture of soil 
and climate, and also upon the fertility of the soil, always come from 
England. The immense stretch of territory in which maize culture can 
be conducted (the cultivation of maize extends entirely around the 
world, reaching on either side of tin* equator well into the temperate 
zones) has led to a very great number of varieties which possess differ¬ 
ent times of blooming and diflej cut periods of growth, so that they eau 
be cultivated in juxtaposition and still eaclt retain all its varietal char¬ 
acteristics. The size of the corn belt has developed numerous local 
varieties which can not be attributed to cross fertilization, while the 
narrow limits of tin* rye licit have hindered the formation of well-marked 
local varieties. 

If the breeder desires to improve rye or maize ho must first reduce 
their tendency to variation by careful selection of the best individual 
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plants told the isolated culture of their progeny as well as the rejection 
from the breeding plat of all plants showing any tendency to reversion. 
On the other hand, the breeder of wheat, barley, and oats must seek to 
induce variation in his breeding material by artificial cross fertilization, 
and from the numerous new varieties select the most valuable, or he 
must seek for accidental or the so-called spontaneous variations. He 
must also seek plants as far as possible adapted to his soil and climate, 
which having been produced by accidental cross fertilization retain 
their acquired characteristics. When he has found one that surpasses 
his other varieties in productiveness or some other good quality he 
should continue the breeding of the variety, taking espeeial pains to 
keep it pure. He must alwajs remember that even the most constant 
varieties are subject to a small degree of variation, and that he must 
continually select individual plants for the continuation of his breeding. 
Besides this he must know that success can only be secured by direct¬ 
ing his efforts to the improvement of varieties adapted to the climate 
and soil of his locality. Tor instance, it Mould be unwise to attempt to 
produce a cereal having notably a large giain requiring a long growing 
period in a region noted for its long and seveie winters and its short, 
hot, dry Ktunnieia. Experience has show n that such a climate will tend 
to decrease the size of the grain and shorten Hie growing period of the 
plant. So, too, il would pro\e a useless task for a breeder working in 
a mild climate and neh soil to produce a variety noted for its short 
growing period and its ability to withstand winter. 

From the above we can see that the object of the cereal breeder 
should be either to produce new' varieties or to so improve old ones 
that they are able to produce a maximum yield under the climatic and 
soil conditions possessed by the breeding place. The maximum yield 
can not be secured unless the necessary plant food and mechanical con¬ 
ditions of the soil are provided and unless the favorable conditions arc 
not interfered with by weeds, etc. Strains of cereals will develop their 
superior characteristics only w here they liml careful manuring, cultiva¬ 
tion, and attention. 

Turning now to the technique of cereal breeding, we can Jay down 
as a fundamental rule that every farmer who would accomplish any¬ 
thing as a cereal breeder must, in the cultivation of his lields and the 
culture of his crops, practice model farming. lie must inform himself 
through years of careful experimentation so as to recognize and use 
those varieties which are distinguished for their productivity or other 
good qualities. Such experiments are not only of value to the breeder 
by providing the basis for further experimentation, but they serve as 
object lessons to the neighboring farmers, and they should be under¬ 
taken by as great a number of farmers as possible, all working upon a 
prearranged plan. Experiments of this character have been carried on 
under the direction of the author for the past 7 years upon hundreds 
Of farms of members of the German Agricultural Society. Numerous 
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participants in such investigations are desirable because naturally the 
errors incidental to field investigations should be neutralized as much 
as possible. For the detailed regulations under which these expert* 
ments have been carried on the reader is referred to the publications of 
the author in the Jahrbiwh dev Deutschen handwirUvhuJtH Oesellseha/t 

When a desirable variety has been found it is the duty of the breeder 
to take every precaution to keep it free from mixture. When placed 
upon the market the buyer of the seed is in position to decide upon the 
merits of the new variety, as he lias but to look over his field when it 
is in bloom in order to see whether the seed has been kept from 
mixtures. 

To secure and maintain the purity of the high-bred seed demands 
extraordinary care. It can be best accomplished in the following way: 
During the harvest a large number of good, typical heads are selected 
by workmen wiio have been pro iously instructed in the exact appear¬ 
ance of the variety desired, the amount thus collected depending upon 
circumstances. These heads should be threshed by themselves and 
the grain sown upon a field which lias not been manured with stable 
manure for a year or more, since such manme i\ likely to contain viable 
seed of different cereals. The grain from this field must also be pro¬ 
tected from mixing. The wagons in which the grain is hauled must be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the shea\es of gram must be stored apart 
from any other \ariety. The threshing machine, one of the chief 
sources of mixture, must be well cleaned and for 15 minutes sum¬ 
mer grain should be run through it if the new r sort is a winter grain, 
and vice versa . By this means it will be reasonably certain that the 
machine wall be cleaned of all material that will cause injurious mix¬ 
tures. The mixing of summer and winter grains is unimportant since 
the summer grain will be killed by the winter’s cold.if sown m the 
fall, and if sown in the spring the winter sorts will not mature their 
seed. After threshing the first lot of giain the machine should be run 
empty for about 15 minutes in order to clear it of all grain, and when 
another lot is threshed tin* tirst 50 lbs. should be rejec ted. The sacks, 
bins, and all utensils with which the grain comes in contact should be 
very carefully cleaned of all gram of other varieties. 15ven with all 
these precautions it is extremely difficult to keep strains pure when a 
large number are grown on the same farm. It is much simpler and 
more practicable for the grain breeder to confine his efforts to a single 
summer variety and a single winter variety. In this way much of the 
costly work required to keep the variety pure will be avoided. 

Another line in which the efforts of the breeder may be profitably 
directed is the improvement of varieties already established. One of 
the simplest ways in which this can be done is by the selection of the 
heaviest, or what amounts to the same, the largest individual grains. 
In order to do this a sorting machine is required in which the grain is 
separated according to flic shortest diameter of the seed, and under 
some circumstances sorting machines are used to separate seed accord* 
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ing to their length. In the grading of oats several other machines are: 
used which separate the seed according to their specific gravity. The 
use of the heaviest seed is a rule of the greatest importance. It is 
based on the facts that (1) the largest seed more perfectly nourishes the 
plant and thereby aids the plant at the period when it is most liable to 
injury from insects, fungi, and unfavorable soil conditions, and (2) the 
plant springing from a large seed will produce a large seed yield; that 
is, there will be relatively a large proportion of grain and a small one 
of straw. 

Another practice in the improving of cereals is in the choice of the 
largest heads. This may be done by grading (hem with the eye, but it 
is better to weigh them out into classes. As the si/e of the head is an 
acquired charaeteristie, seed selected in thi.s way will produce a crop 
whose average size of heads will be increased. However, this method 
of selection seems to reduce the strength of the straw and gives the 
appearance of requiring a longer growing treason, as if the growth of 
straw was inereased to a greater degree than the grain production. 
Following this method of ^election may result in the degeneration of a 
variety if attention is not given to the size of the grain as well as that 
of the head. 

The development of a \ariety will be more certainly secured if the 
breeder will begin with a single plant which i* preeminent in all its 
characteristics than by giving exclusive attention to the size of the grain 
or the head. In this work there are man\ difficulties to be overcome. 
It requires a well arranged bleeding garden in which the individual 
plants are separated by at least 2o by cm., a still greater distance 
being required for maize. This distance is necessary m order that each 
plant mil) fully exhibit its possibilities of growth, that the breeder will 
have space to examine each individual plant, that the neighboring 
plants may influence one another as little as possible, and that the 
growing period may be lengthened. 

The breeding garden is best arranged as follows: The winter varieties 
are transplanted in the fall from the seed bed to the experimental gar¬ 
den. Of the summer varieties at least two seed are planted in each 
place, and in case more than one grows the other is pulled up. All 
vacancies arising from the destruction of plants are to be tilled in with 
other sorts of grain, if rye or maize is being improved, all plants which 
do not appear up to the required standard must be removed before 
blooming. In any kind of grain breeding the most superior plant 
should be sought out at maturity. In doing this reference will be had 
to the total weight of the plant, and with this idea they must be gath¬ 
ered singly, bound together, and carefully dried. After drying, the 
plants are assorted according to weight, mid those rejected which show 
many small, late formed heads. After this the heads are cut off iu 
order to ascertain the relative weight of heads and straw, and naturally 
those are preferred which have the highest proportion of heads. The 
same test will show the average weight of the heads, and those having 
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the highest average should be chosen. In connection with this investi- 
gallon, the thickness of the spikglets ou the ear stalk, the length of the 
intcrnodes, and the strength of the nodes should be noted, A loose 
arrangement of the spikelets, a considerable strength of the nodes, 
together with short internodes below and long ones above, may be con* 
sidered characteristics of a good variety. In the improvement of oats 
the selection of a panicle with as many series of branches as possible 
plays a prominent role, as such plants are characterized by vigorous 
growth and grain production. The \ ulue of the above mentioned char¬ 
acteristics has not yet been fully established, and it is possible that 
with barley a compact head is to be preferred. In selecting tbe best 
plants from tbe breeding garden in this manner, the breeder must 
remember that some of their superiority may be due to growth con¬ 
ditions. For this reason the Ilallet plan of selecting only one plant 
and from this choosing the best head is not to be considered, since 
experiments b\ the author have shown that m many cases tHe most 
superioi plants owed their excellence to accidental conditions,and pos¬ 
sessed low hereditary power. It w r ill be found much moie satisfactory 
to choose at least 10 of the best plants, and from each of these take at 
least o heads fioin winch all the normally developed seed are sown in 
the gaulen in such a manner that the acquired characteristics of each 
of the 10 plants may be tested. After the rejection of the undesirable 
families the breeding of those lemammg is continued in such away 
that a choice is annually made of tin* best plants for culture in the 
breeding garden, w hile the product of the larger number is sown in the 
field tor market. The breeder in connection with this briefly outlined 
plan should also gi\e attention to other characteristics, such as resist¬ 
ance to frost and mildew,late maturity, etc. 

In addition to the above described methods of procedure for improv¬ 
ing grains, the breeder must use his own judgment as to the variation 
which is due to accidental cross fertilization or to other means. In 
this way he can by artificial cross fertilization produce new forms w hose 
characteristics can be improved and fixed through long periods of 
breeding. Wlolc it is true that mail) valuable varieties of cereals 
have been produced through artificial cross pollination, still this work 
is so extremely tedious and narrow in view of the results offered that 
in general it can be considered as onl,\ a side issue to be followed by 
breeders. 

More success is likely to follow 1, the search for spontaneous variations. 
Plants are often noticed which vary in some particular from the char- 
acteristics of their varieties. These the breeder should spare no pains 
to gather and develop in the breeding plats, for thus opportunity may 
be offered for the development of varieties that may be very superior 
in some of their characteristics. In this way most of our best varieties 
of grain have been produced and w e know nothing more of their origin 
than that their progenitors were found by some farmer in Ins grain 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The Kjeldahl method for the determination of nitrogen, B. 

1>VER (Jour, Chew. Sov„ .!«//., pp . Mf-s/;, //*/. i; anil Chem, 

NeivSj 71 Xo, /s >/, pp, J77, 7/7S ),—The modification of this 

method, which the author found the bc-t adapted to the analysis 
of feeding stuffs and fertilizers fiee from mtiates, is that of* Gunning 
with the addition of mercurv. lie found %k it best to allow the steam 
charged v\itli ammonia to pass directly into the acid contained in a 
flask standing in a tank of running watei. using as a means of commu¬ 
nication between the distilling flask and the receiving flask a block-tin 
tube bent in the form of an arch. This rose perpendicularly from the 
col k of the distilling flask to a height of 15 or 18 in. before turning 
over.” AYith this arrangement no soda was carried over with the 
steam, 

“The Kjeldahl Gunning method was found to give very nearly the 
exact percentages of nitrogen in uric acid, asparagin, catfein. indigo- 
tin, morphia, quinin, strychnin, nnilin, afropm, diphenylamin, napli- 
tbylamin, acetamlid, orthobenzom sulphinid, sulphamido-benzoic acid, 
pyridm, ben/idin, aldehyde ammonia, and nitroso di methyhutiliu." 

The Jodlbauei method of modification was found best adapted to 
nitrates and nitto compounds. In using this method, however, it was 
found to be "higlilv important that the sulphuric acid containing the 
phenol or salicylic acid should be poured directly and suddenly on the 
material contained m the flask, so as to submerge it immediately and 
not to let it trickle from a pipette. If nitrates and ammonium salts are 
both present, loss of nitrogen occurs unless this precaution is observed; 
this does uot appear to be generally known, and probably often gives 
rise to errors. . . . The Jodlbauer modification referred to by the 
author as the k Kjoldah^Gunning-.Jodlbauer , method was found to give 
nearly correct jiercentages of nitrogen in potassium nitrate, ummouium 
nitrate, urea nitrate, nitrobenzene, nitronaphtbalene, nitraunlin, dinit ro- 
benzene, trinitrophenol, and potassium parabromo-chlor-nitrophenol.” 

In the tests of numerous other types of nitrogenous organic com¬ 
pounds the results were very variable, indicating that special treat¬ 
ment was required in most cases, while in others accurate results could 
probably not be obtained under any conditions. 
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On the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and the preparation of 
cyanide and ammonia, F. W yatt ( Engineering and Mining Jour*, 
60 (1895), p. 123; aba. in Ghent , Ztg., 19 (1895), Wo, 80, Repert., p. 282)*— 
The history of attempts to prepare cyanide and ammonia from atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen is briefly reviewed, and the Fogarty process (patented) 
is discussed. This process maybe brie fly stated as follows: Nascent 
carbon derived from the continual heating of acetylene or similar com¬ 
pounds is brought into contact with nitrogen in the presence of an alkali 
and the three combine to form an alkaline cyanid. On subjecting the 
cyan id to the action of steam in a moderately heated chamber it breaks 
up and ammonium and carbonic acid are formed. 

On the reducing substances contained in the sugar cane, M. nu 
BeatTRET (Bui. Asm. Cliim. Suer. JHst., 13(1895), Xo. 2 n pp. 133-138 ).— 
The paper contains additional proof that the reducing substances in 
cane juice have no rotatory power, are noil-fermentable, are not glucose, 
and give no alcohol on distillation. In the presence of alkaline earths 
they act like acids and form soluble and insoluble compounds with 
barium hydrate. —w. II. KRUG. 

The estimation of reducing sugars by means of alkaline copper 
solution, V. (Jand (Contpt. Rend., 119 (1891), p. 650; aba. in Ztnchr . 
anulyi. Chem., 31 (1895), Xo. 5, pp. 628-630). —The author has calculated 
the error caused by the action of the excess of alkali in the copper solu¬ 
tion. lie proposes to eliminate this error by substituting ammonia, 
which has no action on sugars at JOtP, for the fixed alkali. The reduc¬ 
tion is made at 80° and is complete when the solution becomes color¬ 
less. —W. II. KRUG. 

The preparation of citric acid from sucrose, T. L. Phipkon 

(Chem. Xetnt, 72 (1895), p. 10O; aba. in Ghent. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 76, 
Repertp. 271). —The author finds that the acids in fruit decrease 
proportionately as the sugars increase. By treating sucrose with the 
requisite amount of potassium permanganate solution he obtained 
a small quantity of a calcium salt which he supposes to be calcium 
citrate.—\v. H. krug. 

Detection of alum in wine, Georges (Jour. Vhann. et Chim.,Her.6, 
2(1895), No. 1, pp. 22-26). —Twenty cubic centimeters of red wine is 
treated with 2 ec. of a solution of .*1.4 gin. tannin in 100 ee. ami then 
with 4 ce. of a solution of 24 gin. of crystallized sodium acetate in 
100 cc. and the whole mixed by shaking. If a distinct precipitate is 
formed within 5 minutes it may be assumed that alum has been added 
to the wine, if the liquid remains clear or is only slightly turbid 
after 5 minutes, alum is not present. 

If it is desired to determine the percentage of alumina as a con¬ 
trol, f>00 cc. of wine is treated with 1 gm. of pure tannin dissolved in 
water, and then with a solution containing 25 gm. of neutral sodium 
acetate, and the precipitate washed, ignited, and weighed. It then 
only remains to determine the alumina by any satisfactory method for 
its determination in the presence of iron.—w. d. bigelow. 
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Detonnination of tannin in wine, A. Vion a tySfais. Hpcr. Agr , Italy 
28 {1895), pp. 19-22; abx. in Ohm . Centbl, 1895, II, No . 7, p. 

The author states that by using potassium alum in place of zinc ace¬ 
tate time may be saved, and the troublesome warming on the water 
bath avoided. Fifty cubic centimeters of the wine is treated with 40 
cc. of an HO per cent solution of potassium alum, and exactly neutral¬ 
ized with ammonia. The resulting precipitate is collected on a filter, 
washed w r ith cold water, returned to the beaker in which the precipi¬ 
tation was made, and titrated in the ordinary manner with potassium 
permanganate after the addition of indigo solution. The method is 
said by the author to give accurate results.—w. n. bigelow. 

Determination of glycerol and mannite in wine, <5. Manciro- 
LlMA and O.SuutLAlA {Nik. Nprr. Agr. Hal, 2* {IS9)), No. /, pp. 

abx . in (linn, ('entbl, ISO), II, So. } , p. f?0). —The method is 
said to be rapid and inexpensive. It is based on the fact that lead 
hydrate, freshly precipitated with an excess of ammonia, precipitates 
glucose and mannite completely, mid that the filtrate from that precipi¬ 
tate, after reiuowng the lead by means of sodium carbonate and acidi¬ 
fying with sulphuric acid, docs not reduce potassium permanganate. 

(1) Twenty-five cubic centimeters of w ine is c\aporated on the water 
bath to a sirupy consistence and treated with lead hydrate which has 
been freshly prepared by precipitation with an excess of ammonia. 
The mixture is filtered m an atmosphere free from carbon dioxid, an 
inverted funnel, who.se stem is connected with a potash tube, being 
carefully placed over the funnel in which the filtration takes place. 
The filtrate is treated with an excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
filtered, and the filtrate titrated with a normal solution of potassium 
permanganate. The number of cubic centimeters of potassium per¬ 
manganate solution required for the oxidation multiplied by 0,1 gives 
tlic weight of glycerol in 25 cubic cc. of wine. 

(2) Fifty cubic centimeters of wine is evaporated on the water bath 
to a sirupy consistence, the residue ticated with basic lead acetate, 
and filtered. The filtrate is made up to 500 cc. and the sugar deter¬ 
mined in one-half of the solution by titration with Fehling's solutiou 
after removing the lead with sodium caibonate. The w eight of dextrose 
found, divided by 0.0081, gives the number of cubic centimeters of nor¬ 
mal potassium permanganate required to oxidize the dextrose contained 
in 25 cc. of wine. The other half of the filtrate from the precipitate 
formed with basic lead acetate is treated with an excess of sulphuric 
acid, filtered, and the filtrate titrated with a normal .solution of potas¬ 
sium permanganate. The number of cubic centimeters of permanganate 
used, less the number required for the oxidation of the glycerol (1) and 
the number corresponding to the amount of dextrose present, multi¬ 
plied by 0,0080, gives the weight of mannite in 25 cc. of wine.—w. v. 
BIOKLOW. 
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Convention of the Association of German Naturalists and Physician*, 
Irfibeok, September 16-21,1866 (Chem. /Ay., 19 {189$), Nw, 68, pp. 138$, 1834; 7$, 

pp. 1703-1707; 77, pp. 1128-1732; 78, pp. 1754-170$). 

Report of the agricultural chemical experiment station at Halle for 1884# 

M* Mabcker (Ztschr. landw. Cent. Ter. Sachsen, 1896,1Vo. it, pp. 62-63). 

Quantitative chemical analysis, V. Clow eh and J. B. Coleman ( London: J. and 

A . Churchill, 3d cd., 1696, pp. 634). 

A laboratory manual of organic chemistry, Lassar-Cohn (Translated into Eng¬ 
lish by A. Smith . London and Sew York: Macmillan 6 Co., 1896, pp. 40$). 

Studies on the thermo chemistry of nitrogenous organic compounds, Berths* 
lot (Ann. Chim. et Phys., 1896, Oct., pp. 26 2-J90). 

Action of oxid of nitrogen on metals and on mercuric oxide, P. Sabatier and 
J. B. Sendekfws (liul. Soc. Chim. Paritf, 13-U (1891), So. 18-19, pp. 870^87$). 

Starch, H. M. AV vm» (Aatur< f 6> (1891). \o. 1617, pp. oto, Oil ).—A review is given 
of A. Meyer's xvoih entitled “ Cntirsachnnyni uber die Stavkekorner” 

Investigations on the action of spittle, pancreas, intestinal fluid, and blood on 
starch paste, (\ Hambfruek ( PflngePn Arch. Physiol.. Ou, Xo. 11 and 12, pp. 648-677). 

On the presence of a sulphur compound in cotton-seed oil, ,1. Dr font (Pul. 
Soc. Chim. Paris, It-11 (1891), Xo. 16, pp. 090,09?). 

On the composition of some fruit and berry wines, A. Petrrmann (Bui. Sta. 
Ayr on. Gcmbloux. 1896, 8t pt.; aim. in Chun, /to., /'• ^/s.97», .No. St, 11 (pert., p. Ilf >7). 

The determination of argon, T. S< hiAsmw, (Compt. Lend., Ill (1896\, So. 10,pp. 
636-618, fig . 1) 

On the determination of boron, H. Moissai ( («». (him. et Phys., 1\96, Nor,,pp. 
428-461, fig. J). 

The determination of minute quantities of copper in oi ganic substances, K. 

B, Lehmann ( lnh. llyo ., 21, Xo. 1, pp. 1-1?). 

A method for the quantitative determination of ammonia derived from nico- 
tin in tobacco, A'. \ r ri>R<>i>i ( Ztschr. anahjt. Cheat., 64 ( 1891), Xo. /, pp. 416-420). 

Determination of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, P, \Va<;nkr 
( Chem. /Ay., 19 (1896), Xo. o$, pp. 1 119-14 7, Jig. /).— The method lu*re described is 
essentially tlie same as that given in Them /Ay., 18 ( 1894), Xo. 98, p. 1966 (E. K. R., 
6, p. 6l?5), no aeoount being taken of the basicity of the slag. 

Determination of phosphoiic acid with the aid of a centrifuge, If. VON 
Jt'J»TNFK (Oisterr. Ztschr. Berq. Hatten icemens, 1$ (1896), p. J 0$; aim. in Chem. /Ay., 19 
(1896). Xo. 84, Rtpert., p. $06). 

On the chemical investigation of vegetable oils and butter, V. Benin (Chem. 

/Ay., 19 (1891), No. 81, pp. 1832,1S66). 

Weighing the copper obtained in the gravimetric determination of sugars 
asoxid, Is. Earns t finer ( XeueZtschr, It a Ik a:. Iml, 61 (1891), Xo. 11, pp. llt-114). — 
Th© copper is oxidized to cupric oxid by gently beating it in a current of air and is 
then weighed as such. ~w. n. hiiro. 

Volemit, a new heptit, K. Fischer (Xeitc /Anchr. Palien:, lad., $6 (1896), Xo. 18, 
pp. 1H1-/20; Her. dent. chem. Gee., 28 (1891), p. 1976). — 1 The mushroom Laclarius role* 
mua contains a crystalline) substance which Bourquelot called volemit. It is a 
heptit, and when oxidized yields a sugar, \olemose. Tho formula of volemit is 

GVHwO?, the corrected melting point lol-ir# , [a] -f- l.Pl? in 10 per rent aqueous 

solution.—w. if. Kitro. l) 

A new balance for determining the specific gravity of the juice of mother 
beets, K. Komkr^ (Oesterr. vngar. Zhahr. Zuchnind. und Landw,, 24, pp* 492-498; 
Wien. chem. tedin. Tirs. Sta. dee Cent. Ter. Itubaic. lad.; aim. in Chem. Cevtbl1896, 
II, Xo 9, p. 610). 

The clarification of sugar solutions with tannic acid before polarisation, 

A. Stifi and E. Prtzival (Ocsterr. nnyar. Ztschr. Zackerind. und Landw., 1896, p. 480; 
Ob*, in Ztschr. anyew. (hem., 1896, No. 18, p.561; Analyst, 20 (1895), No. 235, p. 
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The authors poiht eut several objections to the useof tannin or lead acetate. They 
strongly advise tlio employment of Herle’a plan, which consists in the use of lead 
nitrate and works well even with dark liquids.—w. ji. kiujg. 

The di astatic decomposition of starch, If. MnrKiJMKiKR ( Mitt. oesterr. Vers. 
Brauer.; aba. in Ztschr. angetv. Chem1895, So. IS . p. 551 ).—'The paper describes 2 new 
dextrine which are designated as secondary cn>thrn~ and achroo-dextriu, respec¬ 
tively.— W. H. KRU<». 

On the influence of the presence of lead acetates on the results obtained 
with the Fehling-Soxhlet method for invert sugar, A. IIokniiuokk (Ztschr. 
angmv. Chem., 3895, So. jn 9 p. 594 ).— The preset x »* of lead .acetate lowers the results 
and it is necessary to remove it with sodium phosphate before making the titration. 
Sodium phosphate is better than sodium sulphate, as it removes the lead completely, 
which the latter does not accomplish. — v\. n. k iti 

Molecular modifications of glucose, (\ Tan nr i (Compt. /lend., t:0 (1896), pp. 
lUG0-tO6$; ah*, in Jour. Chem Sue , P'9 m *, Oct., p. Otn. - Tliree joims aiedistinguished, 
a, /?,and y , glucose difTciing in rotators power and solubilities.—w. ii. hkug. 

The determination of sugars by copoer-potassiuui carbonate solution, If. Ost 
(Chem. Ztg., 19 (7895), Son. 79. pp. 1:Si. 178 ‘; 87. pp. 7819. IS,n ).— Reduction tables 
obtained with this solution ure given for dextrose, Ie% nlose, invert sugar, and malt¬ 
ose.—w. II. KRt<i. 

A diastatic ferment in the sugar beet, M. (ionni.hmwn {Chem. Ztg., 19 (189~>), 
So.8*),p. I8ut>).~ The sugar 1 mm t contains an cn/.uu who h eonveits amylo-dextrin 
into dextrose. In the beet this eu/ym probably lot ms sucrose from the starch,— 
W . H. KUt U. 

The glucosazones from sumach and valonea, t . lionniM.hR {Arch, Charm.. 255 
(lS9 r >), pp. 717-117; ah*, in Jam. < him. .See., JS9', t Oct., p it), ). —These osazones are 
identical and agree with the osu/unc obtained troni giupe sugar.—w. u. Rioui. 

On a sugar high in caibon deiived from galactose, V. Pisrifru (Ann. 1'hem., 

288 (1895), So. ,1, pp. 7 *9-/77 

A new method for pieparing glyceiose, Fox/.i s I’imon (/>«/. 8o<. Chim. 
Paris, err. 5, 15-7f [lyro, p. 891: ah*, in ( him. /Ag.. 19 ( IS95), \o 8", Jiepui., p. 117 

The non-uitrogeiioua oiganic non-sugars, W. Mwwiii (Ihut. Zuckerind., 19 
(1895), p. 1188; atm. in Client. /Ag.. 19 (7897). So. 80, Jiepnt.. p. *79). 

Analyses of the ash of sugar canes, nan LooKniKN-l’AMi'.u.M' uikInan j»ru 
Vkkx (IteuL Zmkerind., 19 {189 A, p. 1188; abn. in ('turn. /Ag.. 19 (1895), So. SO, 
liepertp. 279 >. 

On the formation of citric acid by the oxidation of cane sugar. E. V. lli< ks 
(Chem. Sews, 71 ( 7895), p 3*15 ).— The work of T. L. l'hipnon is teviewed and the pre¬ 
cipitate which the latter thought to he ealeium eitiate is shown to be hjdrated cal¬ 
cium sulphate. — NV. II. Mill.. 

Citric and tartaric acids from cane sugar, T. L. 1‘iiusox ( Chem. \eirs, 72 (3895), 
p. 190 ).—An answer to the criticism of Hicks, detailing an expcinnent with the use 
of nitric acid, which resulted in the formation of citric and tartaric acids. — w\ li. 
aauG. 

Compounds of the sugars with alcohols and ketones, K. I'lsritKi: {Her. dent, 
chem. Ocs., 28(1895) pp. 1/15-11*,7; aim. in Jour . Ciu m. Sotl8fh, 8<pt., p. 4 i7). 

Idose, idit, idonic acid, and idosaccharic acid, Ik Fist'iini and I. \V. Fay ( Seue 
Ztschr. Jf iiibefiz. lad., 8 * (1S&7), So. 15, p. 155; Her. dt ul. chem. Ges., 28 (1895 \.p. 7975). 

Constitution of glucosids and glucoses, L. Ma itsi n i.kwsm (Iter. dent. them, ties., 
28 (2893), pp. 7(112. 7022; aim. in Jour. Chem. Noe., 7895, (kt..p. 490). 

Inversion of sucrose and raffinose, E. Hkskmvfuifu (Sene Ztschr. ttdbnis. Ind., 
88 (1895), So. 15, p , 150 ).— A new commercial process based on the inverting action 
of aluminum sulphate —w. n. kruu, 

Tibs inversion of sucrose by bacteria, C. Fkumi and («. Montksano (Centbl. 
Bakt. md Par. Jilg1 (1895), pp. 481-487,642-660; ab*. in Chem. Centbl1895. II, So. 
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Discrimination between lactose and glucose in adulterated peptones, I>. 

Ruiz ah i> (Jour. Pharm . et Chim., ser. 6,1 (1895)* pp. 233; abt. in Jour* Churn* 
Soc.f 1X99, Oct., p. 4*4). 

Resolution of starch by the action of oxalic acid, C. ,1. Lintnkh and (3. DRlX 

(lier. dent. ehem. Gen., ‘?<V (1X99), p. 191 !; <ifr*. in Jour. Chum. Hoe., 1898, Out., p. 491). 

The rotatory power of maltose, H. Ost (Xeue ZUtehr. 11 it hertz, fnd38 ( 1X95), No* 
13, p. 119). 

The microscopy of honey, R. Rki^tkk (Cornell. Lebemmtl. Flip/. Chem., 2 (1895), 
p. 1; al>8. in Ztnchr. anahji. (Item., 11 (1891), No* 4, ft. 179). 

The official control of the sale of honey in Germany, K. ri'hsemnt ( Apoih. Zlg., 

10 (1S98), p. 19h). 

Extraction apparatus for sugar, fat, tannin, and similar substances, A. Stkin 

(Chum* ZUj., 19(1895), No. 81. p. /V 13) 

On a new extraction apparatus, 5. .J. 1.. n Ki.iv ( Her. tintt. chvm. He*., J8 [ 1895, 
No. 19 J, p. !.>s),ji<j. 1 ).—An nppnrntus for the tontinuouh extraction of H<pdd» with 
other or a similar solvent at its boiling tcmpiTatuic.— M. i*kii:k. 

The determination of tannin by metallic oxid&, W. H. Kl« <» (Jour. .lour. ( hem. 
Hoe., 17 (18.91), No. UK pj). 811-871 .— The tannins piemen! in tanning cvti&cts combine 
with various metallic oxids when the diluted extract is shaken with them. In the 
case of the \cllow merenrie o\id tins reaction is sei\ uniform and therefore yields 
compar.ible results.—\\ . n. KIOTO. 

The influence of different tempeiatures on the extraction of tanning sub- 
stances, .1. (r. PvithJfiit and II. R. Pitocunt (Jour. »Soc ( him. Inti . 11 < 1X99), p. (13 J; 
ahs. in Cheni. Centhl., 1891, //, No. //, p. 9? s» -Most tanning materials are easily 
extracted at (>0-70 . Extinction with told water eaus< s u loss ui about. 35 per cent 
of tho tanning substances .—\\ . it. kki <« 

The extiaction of tannic acid from tanning materials, 11. Tkimsilt, and .J. (\ 
l’F\<()(K (Jout. Amtr. ( hnn. Hot., 11 (/*»#'). p. *14: ahs. in Jltti. Sot. ('him. Pari* , 
ser. J, 11, p. J9 r t; Ztscli. anahff. 1'hem.. .11 (1891), \o /, p, f(,7). 

Potassium tetraoxalate for standardizing solutions ( Ztmhr. an a lift. (Item., 34 
(1X91), No. /, pp. f 11, 4 ,J). 

Miscellaneous analyses, 1>. Amuam k, I\ s. Tiison, and 31. H. llAitttixoToN 
(Tu tin 81 a. iinl. 31, pp. KOI -(4/1 ).—Results are reported of <*\iiunnations of JK ma tu¬ 
ple** of clay, II of marl, 5 of bat guano and bat guano ash,<» of crude petroleum, 2 of 
cactus fruit, and 1 ea< h of < act us ]dant, iron ore. and natural gas. 


BOTANY. 

The physiological role of water in plants, K. (Jain tAnn. sci. nat. 
Hot., nn\ /, 7JO (is!)*), Xo.s. 1-h. pp. i> 1-111, pin. I). —Tlu k work of various 
nil thorn in reviewed as to the physiological function of water in plants. 
"Without stating the morphological and chemical changes induced by 
varying quantities of water, the author discusses the results of his 
experiments under d heads, (1) inthicncc of water upon increase in 
weight, (12) intiuenee on actual growth, (d) influence upon the propaga¬ 
tion and improvement of the species. 

The experiments were coudueted with pot and open-plat cultivations^ 
so that the limit of error should be as small as possible. The pot 
experiments, which were the principal ones, wore subjected to identical 
conditions, and, so far as possible, seed of the same weight were used, 
as it is well known that large seed in general give large plants* In 
plac experiments where large numbers of seed were used it was iinpos- 
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aible to select the seed in every case, and to provide against this error 
the author removed from each plat all specimens above or below the 
average in development, leaving only those which were comparable. 

The first lotof experiments was conducted during a period of remark¬ 
able drought, the dry soils containing about 3 to 0 per cent of their 
weight in water, while the moist seals were watered every sixth day for 
an hour and contained from 12 to 10 per cent water. In a previous 
paper 1 the author has given some of the effects of soil moisture ou 
vegetation, and in the present article the following questions are con¬ 
sidered: (1) Is there an optimum of humidity a arving according to the 
plant under consideration and the stage of its vegetation? (2) Wlmt is 
the relation between the absolute value of the optimum and the climatic 
conditions of the region where a given species is found ? (3) Within 

what limits is excessive moisture of the soil able to influence the water 
content of the different parts of the plant!! (1) What will be the effect 
upon the increase of weight and upon total growth of growing plants 
of the same species in soils having a totally different water content? 
(5) Does the optimum for the individual also leprcseut the optimum 
for the maximum growth tor the species.' 

Concerning the influence of* water upon the increase in weight, the 
author states that there is an optimum humidity of the soil that varies 
for the various plant organs and also for the different stages of their 
growth. 1 unease in dry weight is checked by too much water as well 
as by too little. 

The general conclusions of the author are: (l) The root is especially 
influenced b\ the w r ater content of soil, ruder the influence of drought 
there is a great weakening of the root after flowering, the period of 
giwvth is considerably shortened, and the vitality of the entire plant 
is soon affected. f2) The cotyledons continue to grow much longer in 
a moist soil than in a dry one. The per cent of dry weight of the 
cotyledons as compared with their fresh weight is greater for those 
plants which were grown in dry soil. (3) The inthieneoof humidity is 
first shown upon the development, of the liypoeotyl, afterwards upon 
the epieotyl. (41 This action favors in a general way the development 
of the plant, increasing its fresh weight to a much greater degree than 
its dry weight, but this influence is exerted to a greater degree upon 
the aerial than upon the subterranean parts of the plant. As a result 
of this influence, of 2 stems of the same weight the root of the one 
growing in dry soil will be developed to tin* greater extent. (5) The 
maximum of the fresh and dry weight of plant organs varies according 
to the water eon tent of the soil. (0) The proportion of water in plants 
is greater in a humid atmosphere, but the difference is slight w hen the 
periods of giwth are considered. 

Tinder the head of ki Influence of water on actual growth,” the author 
States that when a seed has become swollen the quantity of water 


1 Ktjv. gtfii, flot., 7 (1895), 73, 74, ami 75 (E. S, It., 8, p. 809). 
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required for its gemmation is quite small, 15 per cent of soil Saturn 
tion being sufficient, A saturated suit will secure the rapid swelling 
of the seed, but the genuinatiou will be greatly checked. A water 
content of 25 to 30 per cent of saturation will usually be found to give 
the best germination results. A dry soil, that is, one containing just 
enough water to swell the seed and provide for evaporation, will usually 
give a germination equal to the best, but the subsequent growth of the 
plants will be impaired. Investigations with various soils showed that 
the conditions for germination vary with the kinds of soil. 

When the roots have been fixed in the soil and while the first leaves 
are being formed there should be an increased humidity of the soil, an 
optimum requiring 40 to 45 per cent of saturation, in order to secure 
(1) a regular development in the weight of the root and its giowfch in 
general, and (2) the normal development of the stem and leaves in 
quickly securing the minimum per cent of dry weight without injury 
to the growth of the root. If sufficient water is not available at this 
time the stem diaws upon the root, and as it is not able to supply the 
demand, its further growth is gieatly impaired. After this critical 
period is passed the amount of water in the soil should be decreased, 
or the leaf formation will proceed too lapidlv, resulting in a partial 
chlorosis. At this time a water content of 25 per cent of saturation is 
sufficient tor optimum lesults. 

A little before flowering there is a rapid use in tin* curves of weight. 
At this time there should be a percentage of humidity of soil amount* 
iug to 40 to 50 per cent of saturation. Immediately after flowering 
theie should be a sudden diminution of the amount of water, about 15 
per cent of saturation being sufficient. For many plants a second 
branching and flowering is desirable. For these there should be a 
second rise in the water content of the soil, after which there should be 
a reduction to about 10 per cent of saturation. The curves of growth 
show that a continued drought, in which the water content is reduced 
to 10 per cent, or a permanent humidity amounting to 40 to 00 percent, 
will seriously interfere with physiological activity of the plant. During 
the period of greatest leaf formation the water content should fall to 
about 20 or 25 per cent of saturation. If the water content of the soil 
should rise to about 45 percent, growfh w ill be greatly accelerated and 
the period of doweling hastened. After flowering, a water content of 
tO per cent will be found most beneficial for fruit and seed production* 

By tracing the curves of optimum growth there is found to be a sort 
of alternation in the amount of water required by plants, indicating 
the optimum moisture conditions to be adopted under a system of 
irrigation. 

In conclusion the author states that it is impossible to consider aver* 
age conditions as applicable to all plants, but that generalizations 
must be made with due consideration to the peculiarities of each species 
of plant. 
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* Under the head of “The influence of water upon the reproduction 
and ftature welfare of the species,” the author gives liis observations 
upon the reprodnctiou by means of seed and cuttings. The effect of 
drought or lack of sufficient water is considered in its effect (1) upon 
the seed, (2) upon the plant, and (d) upon the reproduction of the plant, 
i,e. 9 seed, tubers, etc. The effect of an inadequate amount of water 
upon germination is well known. Some kinds of seed rapidly depre¬ 
ciate in viability when kept too dry. This applies to seed either in the 
ground or not, and will account to some degree for the lack of vitality 
shown by old seed. While some seed aie able to lie dormant in the 
ground for sometime and may grow the following year, the rule is that 
their vitality decreases with their increased age. 

The action of a spring drought following the conditions of an ordi¬ 
nary year is given. Karly germinating seed will not be influenced by 
such conditions to the extent that those germinating late in the spring 
or summer will suffer. The effect of diought upon the young plautlet 
is the same for the individual and specie^, and tluough a laek of 
nutrition many plants perish. The author found a severe drought 
fatal to bean, poppy, and campanula seedlings, while the injury was 
less severely felt by such seedlings as wheat, barley, rye, corn, hemp, 
etc. Itelative to the reproduction ot the species, two points are con¬ 
sidered—influence on number of seed and influence upon the quality 
of the seed. The number of seed will depend upon the number of 
inflorescences, number of flowers per inflorescence, number of ovules 
fecundated, number of matured fruits, and number of seed per fruit. 
Of these conditions, the fust two aie dependent upon moisture condi¬ 
tions previous to flowering, the third is hardly dependent directly upon 
soil conditions, the others are concerned with the later periods of the 
plant’s life. In all these it is shown that humid conditions finer and 
augment the number of fruits and seed produced, drought greatly 
reducing the number of inflorescences as well as the number of seed 
in each fruit, although the propoition varies with different plants. On 
the other hand, it appears that the individual seed produced by plants 
grown in dry soil will be larger and heavier than those grown in moist 
soil. It was found that plants grown under the same conditions were 
larger and heavier from seed grown in dry soil conditions than in moist 
ones. The author also states that there is a greater tendency to varia¬ 
tion, and especially to degeneration, among the numerous small seed 
produced in moist soil. 

In view of its practical 'application the author has formulated the 
following law: “Humidity of soil favors and increases to a considerable 
degree the production of fruit and seed. Irrigation is therefore recom¬ 
mended when the product is for industrial purposes. On the contrary, 
irrigation should be used with care when the crop is to be employed 
fbr seed. To irrigate brood grain is to subject it to degeneration and 
the production of small seed. Drought, on the contrary, is very favor¬ 
able for the maintenance of the species.” 

5- ■■'■'‘ —3 
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The effect of drought upon the production of tubers and other meth¬ 
ods of asexual reproduction is stated as follows: “The number of tubers 
formed will be but little influenced by the water content of the soil. 
In a humid soil the plant tends to produce larger tubers and a greater 
total product in weight. The polarity of the tubers grown in moist 
soil will be less marked as though their physiological differentiation 
had been checked. The tubers are therefore less perfect than those 
grown in dry soil.” The author concludes that under certain conditions 
the maximum growth of the individual is antagonistic to the continu¬ 
ance and perfection of the race. 

The experiments of the author which were conducted at the Biologi¬ 
cal Laboratory of Fontaiubleau embraced the following plants: Lupines, 
lentils, beans, peas, sainfoin, alfalfa, wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, 
buckwheat, flax, hemp, 5 varieties of potatoes, tomatoes, rape, stra¬ 
monium, sunflower, artichoke, radish, gourd, castor bean, poppy, 
tobacco, shepherd's purse, horse mint, campanula, larkspur, evening 
primrose, peppergrass, water hemlock, madder, wormwood, etc. 

The time of trehalose formation in plants, E. H. fiormjUELoT 
(Bui. Noe. My col. France, 9, p. 11; ab*. in Jour. ('Item. Noe., Bept.,p. 
3(12). —In species of fungi whose development proceeds uninterruptedly, 
trehalose is formed appreciably only during spore formation. Those 
species which at times form a sclerotium behave variably, some acting 
like those already mentioned while in others the sclerotium develops 
trehalose even during the period of stagnation. The trehalose is 
formed from a reserve substance, probably a carbohydrate analogous 
to dextrin.— w . n. kiirti. 

Flora of the sand hills of Nebraska, I\ A. Kydbeuu (F. S. Dept. 
AyrDivision of Botany, Contributions from the U. 8. yational Herba¬ 
rium. rot. .7, No. 3, pp. 133-203, pis . 3). —The author gives a list, with 
critical notes, of the species of plants collected during the summer of 
18911 in what is known as the sand hill region of western Nebraska. 
Notes are also given of the region, its topography, climatic conditions, 
and the industries of agriculture and stock raising as there practiced. 

Botany at the British Association ( Xature. J? ( 189$), Xo. 1394, pp. r,84-380 ),— 
A brief account is given of the botanical papers prehontod at the recent meeting of 
the British Association. 

The botanical work of J. Vesque, E. C. Bi.utkand (.inn. Ayron.,21 (189$), Xo. 
/c, pp. 473-489). 

Elements of plant anatomy, K. L. UurooitY ( Host on: (Jinn <'o.,pp. i’ll I and 
148). 

British fungus flora—a classified text book of mycology, IV, U. MasseK 

'London. (l<o. Bell <t Sons, 1895, pp. VIII and Ml). 

Handbook of grasses, W. Uctoiinson (Sew York: Macmillan <f- Co., 189$, 
pp. V). 

Synopsis of North American A narantaceae, E. B. Pune and W. L. Bray 
(Hot. (laz., 20 (189$), Xo. JO, pp. 440~4$S).—k revision of the genus Alteranthera ifl 
given. 
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Mississippi fungi, S. M. Tracy and F. S. Earle (Mississippi Sta . But. 84, pp. 
80-128 ).—A list, with critical notes, is given of the fungi collected from time to 
time by the authors. It embraces 113 genera and 350 species, 55 of which have 
proved to be new ones. 

Hew species of fungi, J. 13. Elms and B. M. Kvkkiiak r ( Torrey Bui., 22 {1895), 
No. 10, pp. 484-440). —Descriptions are given of new species of fungi from the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, Florida, and Mexico. 

New or peculiar aquatic fungi, ID Thaxtek ( Hot. (la;., jo {1895), X on. Jo, pp. 
488-440, ph. 2; 11 , pp. 177-48 7). 

A review of the works on fungi published during 1891-93, J. Costantin 
{Her. gen. Hot., 0(1894), Non. 09, pp. 870-278; 70, pp. 411-123; 71, pp. 400-470; 7 
(1895), Nos. 73, pp. 47-18; 71. pp. 91-90: 77. pp. 139-141; 70, pp. 177-192). 

Concerning Fusarium aquseductum and its relationship to some Ascomy- 
oetes, II. (IlCck ( ffedwiyia, 34 (189.*), No. 5. pp. 174, -’55 1 . 

A simple method for making visible the pores of the spore membranes of 
rust fungi, Diktkl (Z.tnchr. angnr. Mikros1 (1895). So. 3, pp. 09-71). 

New or noteworthy grasses, (D V. Nash (Torrey Bui.,22 (1895), Xo. in, pp.419- 
424). —Descriptions and critical notes are given of various North American grasses. 
The author lias perhaps improperly transferred the species of Setaria to Ixophortis. 

A contribution to the study of the morpholgy and biology of Cladosporium 
and Dematium, A. N. 13kklk.se ( Bir. pal. I ' nj ., / 1 1X95), Xo. 1-0, pp. 3-45, ph. 0). 

On the structure, development, and perfect form of Gliocladium, L. Mat- 
lirrilOT i Her. (pn. Hot., 7 (1895), Xo. .so, pp. .> .'1-551, pi. 1). 

The distinction between animals and plants, .). (\ \imii it (Jmer. Xat., 29 
(1S‘>5). Xo. 317, pp. 901-901). 

On the essential similarity of the process of clirososome reduction in animals 
and plants, J. K. S. Moore \ inn . Hot., 9 ( 18U, 7\ Xo. 87, pp. 431-4 ‘9). 

On the phenomena of reproduction in plants and animals, J. 13kaki» and J. A. 
Murray (Ann. Bot.. 9 (18J5\, So. .*5, pp. 141-P\ s. ftps. 5). 

The sexual reproduction of the Basidiomycetes— a memoir, 1*. A. Danukard 
(Le Botanist*'. vei . /, 1897, pp. //''-/s/j. 

On the presence of sex organs in the Uredineae, N. Nvrfci> (Bui. Soc. Mur. 
Beige, 21 (189 D, p. ?n). 

Have the aecidia of the Uredinese the ability of leproducing themselves? 

I 1 . 1MKTKL (Terhandl. <1**. dent. Xatnrf. und Aeizte, 00 (1894). p. 1*>9; abs.m Ihdwigia. 
84 (1895), Xo. 3, Leper t.. p. 

Deviation in development due to the use of unripe seed, .1. (’. Arthur (Jitter. 
Nut., 29 (1895). Son. 345, pp. Sol-815; *>4u, pp. 901-913 ).— The author reviews the 
extensive literature relative to this subject and gives conclusions based upon bis 
and others’experiments. The general conclusions have pre\ tously been given in 
the report, of the botanist of Indiana Station, 1X33 (K. S. ID, t», p. 878b A bibliog¬ 
raphy accompanies the present papei. 

A note on buffalo grass, A. S. Hir< uroc k ( Bot. (la;., v (1895). Xo. in, p. 404). — 
Tile author investigated the so-callod dioocisrn of Buehloe dactyloide* by planting in 
1893 a single seedling. In 1X95 the plant dowered, bearing both kinds of dowers, 
but not from the same node. The author was unable to determine whether they 
were borne on the same or independent, stolons. 

The origin of plant structures by self-adaptation to the environment, <*. Hens- 
LOW (London: /Vim 7, 1895, pp. 270). 

Concerning the anatomical and physiological investigation of tropical leaves, 
G. Haukkla.nht [Sit;angular, kgl. Jkad. ieisxettmh. Math, natur. I'lasse Bern , 103 
(1894), No. 0-7 , pi. 1 , pp. 489-588, ph. 3). 

Antidromy in plants, 0. Maclobkik (Jnur. Xat., 29 (1895), Xo. 347, pp. 978-978, 
figs. 9; Tarrey Bui., 22 (1895), No. 9 , pp. 879-887). 

Investigations in geotropism, J. Sac hs (F/oro, 80 (1895), Xo. 2,pp. 293-302; abs. 
in Bot. Centbl,, 08 (1895), Xo. 12, p. 800). 
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An experimental investigation of the geotropio curving of roots, M. Wachtjbl 
(Ar5. £f. Petersburg Maturf. Ow, <35 (#.95), p. Jf7; afc«. is J?a<. Cc»<R, 63(1895), M. 
10-11, pp. 30V, XJO). 

Influence of light on the respiration of germinating barley and wheat, F. Day 

(Proc. and 'lYans . Edinburgh Hot , Boo., 20 (1894), pt. 1, pp. 185-21$). 

The amount of transpiration of plants as a measure of their adaptability to 
cultivation, II. MPli.kk-Tiiuroait ( U’einbau and Wisinhandl1898, 1 Vo. £-5/ 
is Centbl. agr . Chew., 24 (1892), Mo. 3, pp. 107-170). 

Concerning the transpiration of the potato, L. Pol.ianjcc (< iesterr. Hot* Ztschr., 
45 (1895), Mo. 10, pp. 309-374). 

Kroeber’s transpiration experiments, E. F. Smith (Amer. Mat., £9 (1895), No. 
847,pp. 1010,1011). —A brief resume is given of the experiments of Kroebor reported 
iu Handle. Jahrb., If {1893), Xo. 3, pp. 503-7*,'). 

Leaf absorption, (i. Pave and W. 15. Htmsley (Mature, 52 (1895), Mo. 1354, pp. 
509.570 ).—An example of absorption by the leaves of common privet is cited, together 
with a general explanation of tho phenomenon. 

On the division of the chromosomes iu the pollen mother cells of lily, J. It. 
Farmer {.Jour. Hoy. Mier. 8or., 1895, Mo. 5,pp. 501-501). 

The influence of spray and rain on the form of leaves, F. Ma<'mili,\n (Siience, 
n.ser., 1 ( 1^95), Mo. fl.pp. f81, f8l ).— A rev iew of several recent works on the influ¬ 
ence of aqueous deposits on the form of leaves. 

The regulatory growth of mechanical tissue, F. F. Nkutomiik t Hot. (laz., 20 
(1893). Mo. lo,pp. llt-iiS >. 

A contribution to the morphology of grasses, K.(iohUKt. {Flora, 1893 , pp. 18, 
pt. 1, Jigs. 11; abs. in Hot. Ccnibl.. *>/ {1893), Mo. 1, pp. 20-11). 

On the penetration of cell membranes by fungus mycelium, M. Miyomiii 
(Vrinyhtim's Jahrb. iris*. Hot., 18 {18**3),pp. M»9-189,Jigs.3) 

The penetration of roots into living tissues, R. ItRi.R ( Nature, ’*1 ( 1893), Mo. 1350, 
pp. 03ft, t>31). 

A new and remarkable case of symbiosis, V. A. I>ax<.kaki» (He Hofaniste, ser. 4, 

1895 , pp. 182-187). 

Fixation of fiee nitrogen, Sir J. H. (Jilbkijt ( U.S. Dept, tgr.. Office of Experiment 
Stations Hul. 11, pp. //'>-//>, Jigs., 7).—The author reviews the work of himself and 
others on assimilation of free nitrogen by legumes, a summary of which has already 
been given (E. K K.,!», i>. ‘3‘51 ). 

Soil inoculation for papilionaceous plants in farm piactice (Hie Hoden-hnpf- 
ung zn den Pjtanzen mit Schmetterhngsbluten im la ndivirtnchaft lichen Hetriebe), A. 8al- 
FELi) ( 1*reman: M. Ifvinsius Mathfolger, 1890,pp. 100,Jig8. u.ph. 1). 

The non-assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by germinating barley, F. Day 
(Proc. and. Trans . Edinburgh Hot. Soe., 20 (I89l),pt. 1, pp. .19-34). 

The chemistry of chlorophyll, L. Muutii.kvvsm (Die Chemie des Chlorophylls. 
Hamburg and Leipsie: 189 7, pp. 82, Jigs. 31: abs. in Hoi. t'entbl., 03 {1895), No. 10-lt, 
pp. 310-311). 

On the technique of cutting and handling paraffin embedded sections, G. C. 

Van Walmem (Ztschr. wins. Afikros., II {1891), pp. £07-330 ; abs. in Hot. Centbl,, 08 
(189'), Mo. 12,pp. 357-300). 

Concerning the spring flowering plants iu the vicinity of Paris* E. Ro/.e (But. 

Soc. Hot. Frame, 52 (1895), pp. 33//, 381). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Annual weather summary, 1894, J. (L Lee (Louisiana Stas. Bui. 

3fjj2d serp. 1206). —A tubulated summary of observations during each 
xnontb at the North Louisiana Station on temperature, rainfall, etc* 
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The highest temperatures, 102°, was recorded on July 1; the lowest, 
12°, on December 2ft. The mean temperature for the year was 04.7°; 
total rainfall, 55.4(1 in., and the number of rainy days 80. 

Meteorological summary for 1893, N. Hei/me {Rhode Island Sta . 
Mpt 1893,2))). 311-310 ).—A monthly suinmary of observations on tem¬ 
perature, pressure, precipitation, cloudiness, and direction of wind is 
given for 5 years (1890-’93). The summary for 1893 is as follows: 
Temperature (degrees F.).—Mean, 10.5; highest, 02, June 20; lowest, —0, 
January 11; annual range, 98; highest monthly mean, 09, duly; low¬ 
est monthly mean. 19.2, January; highest daily mean, 77.5, July 18; 
lowest daily mean, 1.5, January 11. Rainfall (incites).—Total, 57.33; 
greatest monthly, 9.11, February; least monthly. 0.95, A tily. Snowfall 
(inches).—Total, 78; greatest monthly, 29, February; least monthly,8, 
April. Weather. —Number of clear days, 120; number of fair days, 
130; number of cloudy days, 100; number of days on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell, 131. 

Report on phenological investigations for 1895 v Quart. Jour. Hoy. McUor. Sac 
21 {1SU r >), No. 9 f; oh*, m Hot. 1'cnthl,, I • JS9 n, .Vo. /.;>/* >. 

Phenological observations in Giessen, H. Hufi mwa i Oba)unh. (ie s. Vatur. 
/letIk u w dt, Jt > (!SU o, pp. s 1 loj\. 

Phenological observations, 1892, I'.. Iiim tOlurht**. (ten. Xatur. JUnlkuudr, 30 
(JS9J), pp. l-U M. 

Phenological observations, 1893, K. Iiinp {(>bnh<»*. XttUtr. Ueilknnde. JO 

( IS9’j ), pp. ft > vm. 

The diurnal march of relative humidity, 1>. Koxitis (Compt. Haul., 1*1 ( t$9J), 
So. l7,pp.J7f } >7~>). 

Investigations concerning the relation of atmospheric precipitation to 

plants and soils, K. Wolln* {Tar^h. Cub. tup. /%<«., ^ (1s9 m o. N". pp. 
tso-yto. 

WATER—SOILS. 

Concerning the transport of soluble salts by the movement 
of water in the soil, 11. Pivhnku (Fonteh. ileb.ayr. Thus., IS {1S!)3), 
No. 1 and 2, j>/>. 1-30 ).— Experiments are rej>orted w itli soils of known 
composition to which were added in different cases definite amounts 
(never exceeding 0.5 per cent of the soil) of sodium chloral and potas 
sium cl dor id and a mixture of soluble salts. The soils were placed in 
galvanized iron cylinders 50 cm. deep and 5 cm. in diameter, and some 
of these were arranged so that water rould rise by capillarity to the 
surface and others were subjected to percolation. The upper, middle, 
and lower portion of each cylinder was then sampled and analyzed. 
The soils used were quartz sand, loam, and rich humus soil. 

The results indicate that, as a rule, the soluble salts rose and sunk 
with the soil water, but that the movement depended to some extent 
on the chemical and physical properties of the soil. The accumula¬ 
tion of salts at the surface increased with the rapidity of evaporation, 
nevertheless there was a sudden and marked increase of these salts at 
the moment when, the moisture reached the surface of the soil. 
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The rise and fall of soluble salts were slower in crumbly than in 
powdery soils. 

The mineral matter taken up by the water appeared to be divided 
into two groups, those which follow the movement of the soil water, 
including the alkalis, magnesia, clilorin, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, 
and silicic acid, and those which are but slightly affected by the move¬ 
ment of the water, including aluminum, iron, manganeses and carbonic 
acid. Phosphoric acid also is but slightly affected by the movement 
of the soil water. Lime is peculiar in that it rises with the soil water 
but does not sink with it. 

Temperatures and evaporation in different soils, I). «J. Crosby 
(Michigan Sta. Jhtl. 123, pp. <‘>0-32 ).—Observations on these subjects 
were made in 1891, as follows: 

“Four granite ironware dishes, each 2$ in. deop and holding about 2 <jtH., were 
filled with Hoil. 1 eat h of sand, clay, loam, and muck. Thtt.se wore placed in an evap¬ 
orating oven kept at 212 F. until all the water had evapoiated. To each dish was 
then added 16 o/. of water, which the earth absorbed, when the dishes were all 
placed in an exposed situation out of doors. A thermometer was placed in the soil 
of each, extending to the bottom of the disli. The reading of the thermometer and 
the weight of each sample of soil were taken daih except Sunday for a period of 1) 
days, from August IS to 2d, inclusixe. At first the observations were taken hourly 
during the daytime, afterwards at longer intennis. The table below shows the per 
cent of the moisture which had evaporated from each kind of soil at successive 
periods of time, and its average temperature for the whole period; 


Soil. 


1 10 

20 

30 

30 

70 

97 

147 1 

197 

Average 

hour* 

1 hour*. 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours. 

hours 

hours. 

hours. 

temp. 

Sand. 

2'* H 

33,0 

40 G 

73.0 ' 

84 4 

9o a 

Drx 


“ 

87.« 

Clay . 

25 s 

34 4 

38 3 

71.0 

82 0 

87 5 

IM 7 

J *98*9 

9fl.*2 

88.7 

Loam. 

' 28 1 

30 7 

40.« 

oo f» 

74 2 

78 1 

83. 1 

, 89.0 

91.4 

90.8 

Miuk. 

, 22 e 

23 8 

20 3 

, 37.5 i 

i 11 1 

4f> 3 

54. 2 

1 59 4 

fl2 5 

92 1 


“From the above it will be seen that the sand dried the most rapidly and the muck 
the slowest, li 1 1 e the average temperatures increased, in the rexerse order, from the 
sarnl through the clay and loam to the muck, which was the wannest. 

“The experiment was then varied by taking 1 boxes, 1 for each kind of earth, the 
boxes being each 1 ft. deep and 2 11. square, with perforated bottoms. These were 
sunk in the open ground until their tops were lex el with the surface and then left 
several weeks to settle. Hourly observations then taken at the surface of the soil 
during the daytime for 2 successive days—August IK and lfi—gaxe the following 
average temperatures; Sand, 06.2 ; clay, 06.1 ; loam, 00.2 ; muck, 102.4°, the 
order of temperatures thus being the same as before. Another set of readings, 
extending from August 4 to 17, inclusive, at 2 different depths, gave the following: 


Soil 


A' t*rn go tempo rat arc*. 


t- mil 
Clay . 
Loam 
Muck 


02.0 

03.0 

04.0 

00,0 


M0.5 , 80.3 

SO. 7 1 81.0 

80.3 l 70.8 

84.5 77.0 


“Here it appears that the relative temperatures at the surface do not necesft&rily 
hold for lower depths, for the muck, which w as the warmest of the 4 soil# at the 
surface, xvas at the depth of 6 in. the coldest. The question then arose. To what eon* 
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dition or conditions of these soils were these differences in temperature duet The 
fact that the surface temperature increased from the light-colored sand through the 
clay and loam to the dark-colored muck suggested an examination first into the influ¬ 
ence of color. One-half of the box of sand above mentioned was therefore covered 
with lampblack and half of the box of muck covered with lime. The temperatures 
of each half of each box at the surface and at depths of 3 and (i in. were then taken 
for a period of (1 days, with results which are hu unnamed in the following table: 

! Sand. Muck 


black rwoloml. I'ttcolorcd 1 White. 







i ' 

Deif 

Deq, 

Iteq. 

Drq. 

Surface. 

. 




HO 8 | 

83.7 

91 7 

82 2 

3 {lichen . 





79 I 

77 3 

77 5 

73 5 

6IncheA . 





70 0 , 

00 f. 

04 7 

63.4 

AUTMfcC. 

. 




78 « , 

70.8 

78.0 

73.0 


“These figures indicate that muck itself is not warmer Ilian sand, hut, on the con¬ 
trary, that w hen sand is colored dark like muck it is the warmer of the two. In 
both cases it appeals that the soil with the dark surface, whether natural or artifi¬ 
cially colored, was warmer. It seems also fiom an inspection of the table that even 
at a depth of t» in. ail increased temperature was found undei the darker surfaces. 
These obs« nations were repeated with different soils and with thermometers placed 
at depths extending to 7 ill., the highest temperatures being still found under the 
dark-colored surfaces/’ 

Washington soils, K. Fulmer and <\ (\ Fletuhek (Washington 
Sta. HuL />, pp, 11). —This is a report of progress in 4< an exhaustive 
soil survey of the State" begun some time ago. and includes a general 
discussion of the origin and composition of soils; explanations of terms 
used, and interpretation of results obtained in soil analyses; and notes 
and tabulated data for chemical analyses of 20 samples of soil sent to 
the station for examination, representing 2» sections of the State: 
(1) West of the Cascade Mountains, (2) the irrigated districts of east¬ 
ern and central Washington, and (X) the Palouse region. 

Analyses of 7 samples of soil from southeastern Washington by the 
Division of Chemistry of this Department are added for comparison. 

The maximum, minimum, and average percentages of potash, phos¬ 
phoric acid, lime, and nitrogen in soils from eastern Washington, where 
rainfall is deficient, and from western Washington, where the rainfall is 
more abundant, are shown in the following table: 

i'omponition of tutifo of ta*trrn anti imtlrru IVanhington. 

Kuatcrn Western 

Maximum Minimum. A\crane Maximum Minimum. A\erage. 


IViiimh <K»0) . 

..i 0 0351 . 

0. 0582 

0.3943 

0. f 505 

0.0120 

0.2150 

FhoMphorir acid .. . 

0.3455 

9 1007 

0. 1785 

0 5438 

0.0384 

0.27 3) 

Lime (VaO) . 

. j 1.7580! 

0.0300 

1. 1791 

0. 7090 

0.0828 

0 3080 

Nitrogen. 

..i 0.7303 | 

0,1090 

0. 2308 

1.3400 

0 1023 

0.4025 


“This shown the noils of western Washington to have a higher average per cent of 
phosphoric acid, but low er average of potash and lime, than those of eastern Wash¬ 
ington. lienee the former will wear out sooner ou the side of lime and potash, 
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“ Results of a large number of analyses have shown almost conclusively that soils 
in a region of abundant rainfall contain less lime than those in arid regions; pro¬ 
vided, of course, that neither are underlaid by or in the vicinity of limestone forma¬ 
tions. This fact is well verified in case of our soils east and west of the Cascade 
Mountains; tlio average lime content of the former being 3 times that of the latter. 
This is specially siguiiioant in view of the fact that nearly all the soils of eastern 
Washington arc derived directly from black basaltic rocks. 

“ With the samples analyzed so far it seems almost as if the lime percentages are 
inversely proportional to the amount of annual rainfall. 

“ For example we iind the following relations: 


Annual rainfall 


Linu- 


Animal rainfall. 


Lime. 


About 8 inches. 

20 to 21! lilt bos.. 


i 


/Vr cent 
1.2127 
0,1)7110 
I.7VU) 
1 0814 
L 1800 
0 7810 

o. woo 


24inches ... . 

IS im lies. 

70 inches... 


Per cent. 

S 0,0550 

) 0.7090 

i 0.3025 

; 0.4313 

I 0.1303 

s o.ioso 

1 0.0828 


“It will be interesting to note whether future anahses will reveul this same 
relation between tin* rainfall and the lime content of our soils. 

“All of the Washington soils thus far analyzed, except one. arc unusually high in 
phosphoric acid. Ir is easy to account for this fact in portions of the State where 
the soil has been derived from basaltic rocks, [but] we are not yet prepared to 
advance any theory to account tor the very high proportions of phosphoric acid in 
the soils of western Washington. More data are needed from other analyses. ” 

A special apparatus for bacteriological sampling of well waters, If. L. Hollkv 
and M. Field < Artur. Mur. Jour., V) {/$'*"), .Vo. Jn, pp. *$&•}!!J f pi. /). 

Examination of water foi sanitary and technic purposes, H. Lehman ( Phila¬ 
delphia: Jllahwton Aon d ("o. t Id at.). 

Hendering drinking water germ free by the addition of hypochlorite of lime, 
A. Lode (Arch. Hyg. f 2t f So. .1-4, pp. — The author finds that water can be 

rendered germ flee by the use of by pooh lor He of Ituie, following a modification of the 
method of M. Traube. 

Mineral wateis, 1>. Adistance, 1*. S. Tir son, and II. II. Harrington ( Teia* fita. 
Bui. So < pp. oUo-oM ).— Analyses with reference to mineral constituents of 22 samples 
of water are tabulated, with comments on the character of the diderent samples. 

Rocks and soils, II. K. SiorhimiDOK (Sr tv York: John If i/ci/ >ons, Jd al, 
pp. JS~J). — The revision, the results of which are incorporated in this edition, 
consists of the correction of “errors incident to the conditions under which the pub¬ 
lication was originally issued” ami “a few changes of statement necessitated by the 
progress of the past seven years.” 

A chapter on “ Tse of the soil” has been added to the third part, in which “the 
familiar processes followed in crop production are discussed in their relations to the 
scientific facts on which rational soil cultivation rests.” Several tables of composi¬ 
tion of farm products, compiled from American sources, are included in the appendix. 

In its revised form the value of the hook is undoubtedly greatly increased, but it is 
believed that “rewriting and combining parts 1 and 2, and making them more spe¬ 
cifically introductory to the subject-matter of part 3,” as contemplated by the author, 
would still fui flier increase its value as a treat iso on soils. Such revision would give 
opportunity tor fuller technical discussion in their appropriate connection of certain 
phases of soil physics now' necessarily routined to the final chapter, and would permit 
the weeding out of some statements, such as that relating to the use of 
apparatus for mechanical soil analysis, which are clearly inaccurate. 
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The final chapter supplies* in large measure the deficiencies of preceding chapters 
and enlarges the scope and usefulness of the work, but it advances views which are 
certain to be vigorously combated. This is especially true of statements in con¬ 
nection with the discussion of methods of determining the fertilizer requirements 
of soils and plants. 

Those who have kept in touch with recent investigation in this line may be per¬ 
fectly willing to &Hmit the desirability of more thorough ehemieal study of the 
plant as ail aid to the determination of the fertilizer requirements of the soil produc¬ 
ing its hut they are not prepared to discard soil analysis or even field experiments, 
properly conducted, as worthless for this purpose. 

Note on the behavior of hippuric acid iu soils, K. Yo.su imciia \ College Agr. 
Vniv. of Tohgo, Huh, roL 1, So. /, pp. 221-3 >3). 

The influence of humus on the productiveness of soils, Tancui': (Ztschr. hindie. 
Cent. Ver. Hodmen, 1893, So. it, pp. 339-333). 

Soils of Illinois, F. Lkvi'.kkii {Ext. from Final Upt. Ill , ltd. World's Fair Corn., 
pp. 77-93 } map /).— The areas of typical soils are mapped and their geological origin 
and physical character are discussed. 

Soil moisture and fall plowing, (5. II. Faji yi k (hid nut via list, 21 (1893), So. 8, 
p. *10 ).-— A popular article. 

Soils, 1>. Ai>IUam i:, 1\ S. Tu>o\, and 11. H 11 vhkin<. i<>\ {'It ran 81a. Huh 2o, 
pp. 399-001 ).—Chemical anal>H<M of 11 samples aie reported, w ith comments on the 
character of tlm di fie relit samples. 


FERTILIZERS. 

On the occasional ill effects of sulphate of ammonia as a 
manure and the use of air-slacked lime in overcoming the same, 

II. J. WHKELKR ami .1. I). Towar ( ft h ode Island Sta. Upt. mil, pp. 
20ti-2H7 < ph. 27). 

SynopniH. —Experiments during II >ears with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, each alone or combined with lime, on a great \aiiety of field and garden 
crops grown on acid soil, allowed that sulphate of ammonia used without air- 
slacked lime acted like a poison, and indicated that in all < uses, except with 
lupines and Koja beans, liming nveieamo the ill cifeet of the sulphate and ren¬ 
dered its nitrogen more available to the crop. 

The results of previous investigations of tin* comparative fertilizing 
value of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
are briefly summarized and reasons for the eonllietingeharaeterof these 
results are stated. Experiments of this character carried on during II 
years are reported in detail. Ill effects of an application of sulphate of 
ammonia were lirst observed on corn grow n in 1S90 on acid soil. In the 
following years it was shown 4 »thnt lime was eflicacious in overcoming 
the ill effect of the sulphate of ammonia and rendering its nitrogen 
available to the crop. . . . The sulphate of ammonia, wlieu applied 
without air slacked lime, acted like a poison, the injurious effects 
increasing with the amount applied/’ 

In 1893 ex|>eriments with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
alone or combined with lime, were made with a great variety of crops, 
including corn, sorghum, oats, rye, barley, millet, buckwheat, red clover, 
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crimson clover, beans, peas, cow peas, soja beans, lupines, beets, carrots, 
ruta bagas, sunflowers, kale, cabbages, spinach, potatoes, tomatoes, 
and lettuce. 

“The yields of the .‘>X miscellaneous crops show, without exception, whore no air- 
slaekod lime was used, that the sulphate of ammonia was inferior in its action to the 
nitrate of soda, and, in most cases, probably poisonous. On the other hand, where 
lime was applied in connection with the two forms of nitrogen, the ill effect of the 
sulphate of ammonia was not only overcome hut in case of several crops the yield 
from the limed sulphate of ammonia plats even exceeded that where lime was used 
in connection with the nitrate of soda. \\ lth hut few exceptions, the results show 
conclusively that the value of the lime was more due to its o\ercoming the natural 
acidity of the soil and the acid tendency of the sulphate of ammonia, whereby the 
nitrogen was changed into a form available to the plant, than to its direct fertilizing 
value. 

“In the ease of the lupine and soja bean, liming loweied the ,\ iehl in connection with 
both forms of nitrogen. The reason for this effect remains to he ascertained. . . . 

“These experiments show in the most conelusi no manner that certain plants thrho 
best on the acid soil (for example, the lupine), while others, like the lettuce, beets, 
spinach, and sorghum icfuse to produce a remunerative crop. . . . 

“Among the cereals we find that buries was less able to withstand the acid-soil 
conditions than the oats and rye.” 

On the effect of air-slacked lime when used in connection 
with certain forms of organic nitrogen, 11. J. Wheeler and J. 
I). To WAR (Rhode, Island tita. Rpf. l\ ( t pp. -27 :J). —The action of 
nitrate of soda, dried blood, and tankage, each alone or combined with 
air-slacked lime, was tested on acid soil with corn grown in pots and 
ruta bagas grown in the field. 

The results in the pots were unsatisfactory* hut indieated a benefit 
from the use of lime in every ease except where nitrate of soda was 
used. In the field experiment “the beneficial action of lime in con¬ 
nection with the nitrate of soda was extremely marked/' In other 
respects the 2 experiments w ere practically in accord, both show ing 
that the dried blood, which was neutral or slightly alkaline, produced 
better results than the tankage, which gave an acid reaction. 

“The fact that the lime was of little or no benefit in conueetion with nitrate of 
soda in the pot experiment with Indian coin, furnishes verv conclusive evidence of 
the fact that the latter was not seriously aborted by the soil acidity, and conse¬ 
quently we are forced to the conclusion that the beneficial action of the lime in 
connection with the organic forms of nitrogen, as shown by the pot experiments, 
must have been due to its having aided m the transformation of their nitrogen into 
nitrates. The beneficial action of the lime in the same connection in the experi¬ 
ment with ruta bagas is therefore doubtless attributable to two causes, viz, to its 
direct neutralizing action and to its having thereby aided nitrification.” 

Investigation of the Algerian phosphates; a phosphatic rook 
from Bougie having the composition of superphosphates, LI. 

and A. Malbot {Com pi. Raid., 121 (/\'«), No. ix, pp. 112-id',).—A. num¬ 
ber of analyses of phosphates from this source are reported. The 
external white part of the Bougie phosphate contained soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid l.VJi) per cent, reverted phosphoric acid 8.51 per cent, and 
insoluble phosphoric acid 11.7 pen - cent. The internal red portion con- 
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tained soluble phosphoric acid 2.03 per cent, reverted phosphoric acid 
12.30 per cent, and no insoluble phosphoric acid. Comparative tests 
of methods on the different phosphates are reported which showed 
that the molybdic and citric acid methods gave concordant results, 
except in presence of organic matter which vitiated the results by the 
latter method. The results agreed closely when the organic matter 
was destroyed by calcination, and the error was reduced if t lie solution 
previous to precipitation was evaporated on the water hath with nitric 
aeid. 

Cooperative field experiments with fertilizers on com, d. 1). 

TowAlt (Rhode Inland A to. Rpt. /A'/.;, pp. yd.v. Vi.—Experi¬ 

ments on 3 farms in continuation of’those of previous years are reported. 
The plan of experiment was not altered except that on certain of the 
plats air slacked lime was applied at the rate of 2A tons per acre. 

The results indicate that phosphoric acid is the single element most 
needed. 

As regards the form and amounts of nitrogen best adapted to corn 
“we find the yields from tin* use of nitrate of soda much superior and 
more profitable than those from the u>e of the other materials, while 
dried blood has gi\en better results than sulphate of ammonia. . . . 
The one-third |l<>0 lbs. per acre) rations did not contain'enough nitro¬ 
gen, the two thirds rations were the best balanced manures, and in the 
full rations some of the added nitrogen was unprofitable.” 

The results further indicate that u if in a single experiment one ele¬ 
ment is found lacking it does not necessarily follow that that element 
will be found most deficient if the experiment is carried on several 
years in succession,” and show a gradual falling off in yield due to 
one-sided fertilizing during seveiai \cavs. 

New method of applying liquid manuie, I.. i\ Kin\k\ * llhotlv Island Sta. Rpt 
pp. ?>,— B\ connectu»g an opening in the Mile of a fin, hose with 

another hose leading to tin* liquid immure tank, the liquid iminme ilrawn up by aspi¬ 
ration is mixed with tin* main stream when tin* v ater is turned on. 

Phosphoric acid in agricultuic, 1’. T. Sun i « t'auaihau Mntun/ ftmeir, // (fsAD, 
Xo. 7 f pp. /.'> -/-A j.—A discussion of tin* natural noun esof phosphot n mud, the amount 
of it til Cnimdtan soil as shown h> analyses made m llm lalmiatory of the Kxprii- 
lnetitu! Kami, and the condition of phosphot ic m*id in the s*»il as shown b\ the work 
of Dyer ami others. 'fliere are also notes on tin* use of superphosphates ami data as 
to the loan of phosphoric aeid by the export nt iigrieiiltui.il pioduets. 

The value of green manuring on sandy and heavy soils i \<ue /tschr. Ritbvm. 
htd>, ( tS .%). .Vo. A/, pp. It0-r>l; Hannover Land- and i orstiv. /ftp, 7 *- d.tf). 

The Schulz-Lupitz method of improving land by the growth of leguminous 
crops, L. (iltASin W (Jour. tf/r. Prat., .No*. .1.*, pp. >/; .?/#, pp, 

J7, pp. Mri-SM).— A popular article. 

Dangers from the use of town sewage as a fertilizer for pastures, V. Claks 
and B. Morns (//Awf/rain, ln\ AV0D, Xo. fu % pp. WA — Surface apple at ion of town 

sewage on pastures is absolutely condemned on account of the danger of spread of 
disease, and it is recommended that such application should he routined entirely to 
cultivated soil. 

General suggestions regarding the purchase of fertilizers, L. (Jkaxiucau (Jour. 
Prat, 60 Xo. 44, pp. MS-tilti). 
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Canada—a natural manufacturing center for fertiliser*, H. Wigoleswobth 
(Canadian Mining Review, 14 (1895), No. 7, pp. 1 At, ISO). 

Canadian phosphate and fertilizers—home manufacture and home market 
J. B. SMITH ((' anadian Mining Review, 14 {ISOS), No. 7 , p. ISO). 

Phosphate’s future, I?. C. Adams {Canadian Mining Rerieic . 14 (1S95), No. 7, p. 
Zf/).—A discussion of facts and circumstances which are considered to warrant the 
hope that the minim; of apatite will be revived. 

Is superphosphate made from Temiessee phosphate susceptible of the earn 
reversion as that made ftom South Carolina and Florida phosphate? {VEngrain, 
10 (1895), No. ?9,p.t,s8 ).—It appears that flu* pyrite which Tennessee phosphate 
contains is practically inert as regards reversion of the superphosphate produced. 

Can soda replace potash'? S. Pkacock t ('nit. and Countrg Gent., ISOS, June SO, 
p. 467). 

The purchase of Thomas slag on the'basis of its content of citrate soluble 
phosphoric acid, A. Kmmikiind ( Land a. Ilochenbl. Settle». Holst45 (1895), No. 
42, pp. 571-’>79). 

The sale of Thomas slag on the basis of citrate solubility [(Ztschr. angew. Chem., 
1S9S, No. IS, p. 8,s). 

Fertilizer analyses. It. C. Ki d/ie ( Michigan Sta. huh 126, pp. ft >).—This bulletin 
explains tlic object* of inspection of feitili/er* and the results obtained by it, and 
gives directions foi sampling, the text of the State icrtili/er law, notes on valuation, 
and tabulated analyses of 60 samples of fertilizing materials, including mixed ferti¬ 
lizers, bone, Pamunhi > phosphate, tankage, and tisb guano. 

Report of chemical division, II J. Wiikpihi (Rhode Inland Sta. Rpt. ISOS, pp. 
273-776). —A brief reMew of the voik of tin* \ear is gi\cn and analyses of tankage, 
dissolved South Carolina rock, sulphate of potash, rubber waste, mixed fertilizer, 
wood ashes, g\psum, indigo waste, and 5 samples of water are reported. 

The fertilizers and feeding studs act, 1893 (Join. (lint inti J lid. Agr., 1 (1895 ), No. 
S, pp. I7(>, 271 ).—Shows the numhi r of anahses made under the act in 1894, indi¬ 
cating the extent to which the act was put into operation in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Alfalfa, or lucern, -L G. Smith ( l\ S. l)ept. Agr., Farmer* 1 Bnl 8% 
PP' 2 '*)'—‘The topics treated are name, history, description, varieties, 
habits of growth, .soils and conditions of growth, preparation of the 
soil, sowing the seed, alfalfa hay, weeds, putting for seed, feeding 
value, soiling vs. pasturing, alfalfa for hogs, alfalfa in the orchard, 
chemical composition, alfalfa as a soil renovator, destroying alfalfa, 
and enemies of alfalfa, including weeds, root rot, spot disease, and 
animal pests. 

u I he Western alftilia grows taller than the Eastern lucern, and is said to with¬ 
stand drought and freezing hotter. . . . 

“Alfalfa in the West \ wi Tardy kills <.nt l.y winter flawing, although the tem¬ 
perature in certain legions in which it is largdj grown is ns low in winter as in the 
Eastern and New England States. In tins latter section the plant frequently falls 
to go through tlic second season on account ot the freedng of the roots. 

“Alfalfa will not thrive on fields where there is an excess of iron in the soil. . . . 
The most troublesome weed in alfalfa fields is the dodder, hut ns dodder seed is only 
about half as large as alfalfa seed, the former can he removed by the use of a suit¬ 
able sieve.” 

Experiments with barley grown continuously, Hoosfield, Roth- 
ameted. Hir J. II. Gilbert (V. S. Dept. Ayr., Office of Experiment Sta- 
Horn Hut. 22, pp. A9-H7 ).—As compared with wheat, barley, which id 
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Eugiai^d ip sew# iu the spring, has a much shorter period of growth 
a owe limited range of roots, and requires a lighter soil and finer 
surface tillage. The indications are that it is more dependent on the 
inanurial supplies within the surface soil than is wheat. 

The experiments in the continuous culture of bailey extended through 
43 years* 1852 to 1894, inclusive, ami occupied neai1y30 plats. The 
soil was a somewhat heavy loam with a law <*U\ subsoil and chalk 
below, giving good natural drainage. With a few exceptions specially 
noted the same manure or fertilizer was applied year after year to the 
same plat during the entire penod. 

On the unfertilized plats the aveiage \ield pei acre of barlej for the 
first 20 years was 20 bu.; for the next 20 je.trs only 13 \ bu., a decline 
of &1.8 per cent in the second period. This rate of decline was consul 
erably greater than vas found rn the < ase of w heat. The average >leld 
per aeie for 40 >ears was on the unfeitili/ed plat 10] bu.; on the plat 
receiving annually an application of H toils stable man me per aero 
the yield was 1^4 bn. 1 hiring the fiist 20 \eais tlie stable inamue])lat 
aveiaged ISJ bu.; that portion of it which, attei 20 ><\us ot continu 
oils manuring, received no tmthei leitili/ation aveiaged during the 20 
jeais when left without manmcdOJ lm. |>< i acie. The lesulual efiect 
of stable niaiuue was conspicuous 21 \eats after the last application; 
thus the plats onee mamned pioduced m 1802. 1MH, and ls94, respec¬ 
tively, lthf, 12, and 13{ bu. pei aeie nioie than the continuously unfer¬ 
tilized plats yielded m these same jeais It was estimated that the 
manure supplied annually about 200 lbs. ot mtiogen pei aeie, and that 
at the end of the fir 20>e.iis not more than 11 oi 15 pei cent of this 
large amount of mtiogen had been lemovcd m the lncicasc of ciop. 

The effects <d applications ot dilleient coiumeicial teitili/ers are 
shown m the following table: 
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The table shows that the increase of grain with nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers was very large; with superphosphate, considerable, ami with salts 
of potash, soda, and magnesia, small. 

“With the shorter period of growth of barley than of wheat, aud its greater pro¬ 
portion of Hiiiiaco rooting, both nitrogenous and mineral exhaustion are sooner 
developed; and so tar as mineral exhaustion is concerned the available supply of 
phosphoric acid wun sooner exhausted than \uis that of potash. Indeed, in ordinary 
agricultural pi ad ice it is dearlj established that supei phosphate is more effective 
with the spring-sown than with the aiitmiin-sowu meal*.'’ 

With all commercial fertilizers there was a smaller yield in the sec¬ 
ond 20-year period than in the lirst 20 years. 

The composition of the barley grain was influenced more by the sea¬ 
son than by the character of the fertilizer applied. In favorable seasons, 
t. c., those affording a large yield and heavy weight per bushel (which 
are taken as indications of a high degree of maturity), the* grain con¬ 
tained a relatively high percentage of starch, total ash, and potash, 
and a relatively low percentage of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

In wheat, however, there was not found a much higher percentage 
of potash nor a greater proportion of total asli in the grain of the high¬ 
est quality. The fact that the chair of barley is adherent and lienee 
included in the analysis of the grain is regarded as at least in part an 
explanation of this difference between the two grains. 

In barley straw the potash varied greatly, being influenced both by 
season and character of fertilizer. In the best seasons the ash of bar¬ 
ley stiaw and also of wheat straw contained considerably less silica 
than in the worse seasons. 

“This result is quite inconsistent with the usually accepted view that high quality 
aud stillness of straw depend on a high amount of Milieu . . High proportion of 
silica means a ivl.»ti\«*iy low pioportion of oig.mic substance pioduced. Nor can 
there he any doubt that strength of straw depends on the bn oiuble do\elnpineiit of 
the woody substam c, and the more tins is attained the more will the accumulated 
silica be, so to speak, dilut< d.” 

With full supplies of superphosphate and ammonium salts the amount 
of potash annually removed by the crop on an aeie was. in the grain and 
straw, 25.1 lbs. without potash manuring, and 5‘>.t lbs. with potash fer¬ 
tilization. Without potash immuring the amount of potash in the straw 
declined from 22.5 lbs. per acre per annum in the first period of 10 years 
to 0 lbs. in the fourth period of 10 years. However, the aniouut of pot¬ 
ash remoyed in the grain was only slightly reduced by the exhaustion 
of potash in the soil. 

A study of the soil of the barley plats by 15. Dyer showed that com¬ 
paratively little of the applied potash or phosphoric acid had gone 
below the first 0 in. of soil and that none had gone below 18 in. 

Crimson clover in Michigan, A. A. Ciiozikk (Michigan tit a. Bui, 
12r>, pp. —This article contains reports of more than -10 correspond¬ 

ents, in 17 counties in the State. The greater number of these reports 
were unfavorable, “Many of the sow iugs of crimson clover appeared to 
k 
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pass the winter successfully, only to be killed by the freezing and thaw¬ 
ing of early spring. . , . On sandy soil and rolling land the clover 
did the best, except when* the soil was too dry or where tlie snow blew 
off. There was in some instances a failure to get a good stand owing 
to dry'weather, and in many cases the growth when winter set in 

was less than was desirable.Judging mainly from the experience 

of the past season, it seems probable that over most of the lower pen¬ 
insula of Michigan crimson clover will not prove to be a satisfactory 
crop, though for certain locations, particularly along the western part 
of the State, it seems worthy of further trial, ruder ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances a smaller growth is to be expected here than in wanner 
climates.” 

Notes on Egyptian crops, (*. P. Fo\m;:s (Xotcs on Egyptian Crops, 
March , V\95, pp. 9). —This pamphlet, from Tewlikieh Tollege of Agri¬ 
culture, (Jhizeh, Egypt, discusses Egyptian clover or berseem ( Trifo- 
Hum alexantlrinum ). The author speaks of •> distinct varieties—Fachl, 
which makes a tall, luxuiiaut growth; Saida, which i.s trailing and will 
grow on dryer land than the former; and Museowi, which requires an 
abundant supply of water by means of irrigation. When the last men¬ 
tioned variety is sown as early as October 20 a cutting of forage is 
afforded in 45 or 50 days. 

More than one cutting of Egyptian clover N usually made. Ilian 
experiment comparing the effects on later cuttings of cutting and of 
grazing, the former course afforded the laiger yield. Thief directions 
are given for making stack silage from Eg\ ptian clover or other forage 
plant. 

Field experiments with corn, #1. <«. Llk < Louisiana Stas. Bui. .75, 
Xd pp. —Tests of fertili/cis and varieties. This is in 

continuation of work leported in Bulletin 20 of the station (K. S. K.,6, 
p. 5LM). With everv form of nitrogen used the yield of corn was largely 
increased. The most effective form of nitrogen was nitrate of soda, 
followed, in the order named, by dried blood, compost, cot ton seed meal, 
stable manuie, tish scrap, and green cotton seed. With the use of phos¬ 
phoric acid there was an increased jield, the most effective form being 
dissolved houcbluck. 

Potash failed to increase the yield. The author recommends the use 
of 50 lbs, of nitrogen and 50 lbs. of phosphoric acid, with not more 
than 15 lbs. of potash. 

In the dry season of 1804 fractional applications of fertilizers were 
less profitable than a single application. 

Kesults on old lands favored the use of 0 lbs. of cot ton-seed meal lor 
each pound of superphosphate. 

Detasseling corn, <\ I). Smith, J. T. Berry, and A. A. Crozler 
(Michigan St a. Bui. 7^5, pp. 57-/tf).—The tassels were removed every 
week day from alternate rows of corn, care being taken to pull them 
as soon as they were half emerged from the leaves lu detasseiing 
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considerable injury was done the upper leaves of the plant* The silks 
were more numerous ami appeared earlier on the detasseled rows than 
on those untreated. The detasselcd rows yielded only about 5 per 
cent more grain than the others, an increase which was insufficient to 
pay the cost of detasseling. The detasseled rows yielded less stover* 

Field experiments with cotton, J. (L Lee (Louisiana Stas * BuL35 , 
2d ser r pp. 1213-1221 S). 

Synopain.—TvHiH of 1 (utilizers aiul varieties. Nearly evorj form of nitrogen employed 
was ad\antageoiih, that in compost being most cftWtive. Phosphates also 
increased the t \ield, and potash produced little or no effect. Of 37 varietios 
testod the most producthe was Louisiana. 

This is a continuation of work at the North Louisiana station, 
reported in Bulletin 29 (E. S. 1 0, p. 529). 

Fertilizer experiments (pp. 1213-1225).—Potash, phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen were used alone and in various combinations on 27 plats* 
From the results obtained the author recommends the use of 30 to 54 
lbs. of phosphoric acid and 50 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, with not more 
than 13 lbs. of potash. 

Special potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen experiments occupied 
27 plats. Nitrogen was most effective when employed in the form of 
compost; the other forms of nitrogen were effective in the order named: 
Nitrate of soda, cotton seed meal, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, 
stable manure, fish scrap, ami green cotton seed. Results on 4 plats 
indicated that for old land the best proportions of cotton-seed meal 
and superphosphate weie 3 lbs. of the former for each pound of the 
latter. 

Varieties (pp. 1225-122K).—Yields of 37 varieties are tabulated. Of 
23 Egyptian varieties 9 were regarded as worthy of further trial; the 
most productive was the variety Louisiana, which for 40 years had 
been grown in India. Of 4 long staple American varieties the largest 
yield was made by Allen; of 0 short-limbed varieties, by Gold Dust; 
and of 4 cluster varieties, by Tyler Lint (Muster. 

Grasses of Ontario, F. <\ Harrison and <L K. Day (Ontario Agl. 
College and Keptl Farm 11 uL pp. c,t>, pis. ,?s).—A semipopular man¬ 
ual of the more important forage grasses in the Province of Ontario. 
The following grasses are figured and described: Timothy, perennial 
rye, orchard grass, meadow fescue, sheep's fescue, tall oat grass, Ken¬ 
tucky blue grass, Canadian blue grass ( Voa eompressa ), redtop, meadow 
foxtail, Hungarian millet, vernal grass, Muhlenbergia mexicana, wild 
rye, Canadian blue joint (Calamagrostis canadensis ), Glycerin canaden¬ 
sis, MuMenbergia glomerata . reed canary grass, fowl meadow grass, 
llierochler borealis, barnyard glass, couch grass, chess, wild oat, and 
yellow foxtail. 

Appended to the descriptions are brief popular remarks on the value 
of the various grasses. Directions are given for the preparation of 
various grass mixtures, with observations as to their proper sowing* 
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Thfe bulletin ends with a table of compiled analyses of the imposition 
of the grasses described. 

Experiments on the growth of various leguminous crops for 
many years in succession on the same land, Sir J. II. Gilbert 
(IT. $. Dept. AgrOffice of Experiment Stations I>ul. 22, pp. <SS-//.'>).— 
The principal topics presented are the amounts of* nitrogen stored up 
in various leguminous crops, the effects of nitrogenous fertilizers on 
leguminous crops, ami the difference hi the capacity of field soil and 
garden soil to grow clover. Beans and clover on a given area stored 
up much larger amounts of nitrogen than did wheat, barley, or roots. 
Thus in 1873 the nitrogen in a crop of barley was only 37.3 lbs. per 
acre, while in an adjacent crop of clover it amounted to 151.3 lbs. In 
1874 barley was sown on both plats; when it followed barley the 
nitrogen stored up in the crop of 1874 was 39.1 lbs.; but on the plat 
where clover in the preceding year had removed so much nitrogen 
the barley crop of 1874 contained 69.4 lbs. of nitrogen, indicating the 
high manurial value of clover stubble. After both clover and barley 
were harvested in 1873 it avus found that the upper 9 in. of soil was 
richer in nitrogen on the clover plat than on the plat which had grown 
barley. 

Nitrogenous manure produced less effect on leguminous plants than 
on grains and roots. Thus for every pound of nitrogen (applied as 
nitrate of soda in combination with mineralsi flic carbohydrates stored 
up in the total produce of beans aveiaged only 5.5 lbs., in potatoes 

18.5 lbs., in mangel wurzel roots 32.2 lbs., in grain and straw of wheat 

36.5 lbs., and in sugar beet roots 47.1 lbs. 

The total produce of 26 crops of beans grown in a period of 32 years 
averaged without feitili/ers 1,706 lbs. per acre, with mixed minerals 
2,688 lbs., and with mixed minerals together with nitrogen 5,086 lbs. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers were not applied e\cry year. Ammonium salts 
weie first applied, but w hen it was ohsened that nitrate of soda was 
more beneficial to leguminous crops this fertilizer was substituted. In 
continuous culture the .yield of beans tended to decline, blit improved 
after a few r years of fallow*. 

4< It may ho observed that nitrogen supplied as ammonium Halts to the highly 
nitrogenous leguminous crop seldom gives an> merease, ami is sometimes injurious 
in the year of application, though some lieneht may .iltervvards result from the 
residue after the ammonia has been eon verted into nitrh and. Even nitrates, 
however, direefly applied as manure, are \ery umeitain »n then aition. . . . 

**lt Is specialty to he noted that while the eereal crops ma.y he* sum essfull.v grown 
for many years in succession on the same laud, provided only that mineral and 
nitrogenous manures are liberally supplied, tins leguminous crop, beans, gradually 
fails when so grown . . . 

“The raml • is, however, uot entirely due to deficiency in the supply of constitu¬ 
ents within the soil, but is also in a considerable degree dependent on tin tact that 
by the continuous growth of the crop, with its special habit and range of roots, the 
surface soil acquires a close and unfavorable condition, and a somewhat impervious 
pan is formed below.” 

8089—No, 6-4 
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The 26 bean crops previously mentioned contained in seed and straw 
an average of 30.5 lbs. of nitrogen when no fertilizer was applied, 43.0 
lbs. when mixed minerals were employed, and 52.2 lbs. when mixed 
minerals and nitrogenous fertilizers were used. 

Bed clover was sown on the same land 15 times in 20 years, but. in 
only 7 was any clover obtained. 

“It is, indeed, fully recognized that in our own country clover will not grow under 
ordinary conditions more frequently than once in u certain number of years, which 
varies according to soil and other ciicniustances, hut is seldom so few as 4, and 
frequently as many as, or more than, S years. v 

On land receiving an occasional dressing of minerals 7 crops of red 
clover averaged 4,415 lbs. of hay per acre, containing 100.1 lbs. of nitro¬ 
gen; when*, in addition to minerals, nitrogen was occasionally applied, 
the 7 crops averaged 1,008 lbs. of hay containing 100.3 lbs. oi nitrogen. 

In marked contrast with the failure to grow frequent crops of red 
clover on ordinary arable soil, was the success in getting excellent, 
crops of clover hay for 40 years in succession on rich garden soil with¬ 
out any nitrogenous fertilizer. The garden surface soil contained 4 or 
5 times as much nitrogen as the field soil. The following table gives 
the average annual yields of hay, dry matter, minerals, and nitrogen 
for the small garden plat: 

Yields per acre of hay , dry matUr , ash, and mtror/ni with ml clonr yromi routinnontih/ 

on rich ynrdto soil, 

lAu rage jut jut pci annum } 



II.n 

Ash 

Nitrogen 


Poun*i* Pound* 

, , t J(> t»H‘> X 

Pound*. 

j 

Poutuls 

257 

];u 

»<>‘J 

10\rnrn!lWI *7.t. 

10 ve«rs 1K74 's.l. 

. r., :.m i, o:st 

. r». 09«« 1 ‘J49 

4*9 

f,M7 

10 years, IHS-l- 9:t. 

. i 

4H2 

125 

40yeais 1854^93. 

. o ft 12 


150 


The average amount of nitrogen stored up per acre per annum in 
clover Lay averaged for 40 years 150 lbs., but in the second year the 
nitrogen was estimated at 435 lbs. per acre. “There would seem, then, 
to be clearly indicated a soil source of failure on the arable land and a 
soil source of success on the garden soil/ 1 
Soil samples taken a few years after this test on garden soil was 
begun, and again 21 years later, showed that the nitrogen in the dry 
fine earth of the surface soil had declined from 0.5005 percent to 0.3034 
percent. The former figure represented 0,528 lbs. of nitrogen in an 
acre of surface soil 0 in. deep, and the latter a loss of 2,73^5 lbs. after 21 
years of clover culture without fertilization, or an average annual loss 
in soil nitrogen of 130 lbs. per acre. 

With this decline in the nitrogen content of the surface soil there 
was “a very marked reduction in the clover-growing capacity of the 
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soil. . . . While fresh seed was only sown 5 times daring the first 20 
years, it lias been fully or partially sown 21 times duriug the last 20 
years.’’ During the period that the soil lost annually 130 lbs. of nitro¬ 
gen the crop removed annually more than 100 lbs. of nitrogen. 

Notwithstanding the very little «‘iiect of direct nitrogenous manures ou either 
the beans or the clover growing on the ordinary arable land, there would seem to be 
very clear evidence of a soil source of, at at»> ialt*, much of the enormous amounts of 
nitrogen assimilated over a given area by the clover growing on the rich garden 
soil.” 

Investigations of the elovor crop grown on a,somewhat exhausted 
soil and of the surface soil, which tim ing 3 >ears of clover culture had 
become determinably richer in nitrogen, led to the conclusion that the 
source of a part of the nitrogen must be either the subsoil or the atmos¬ 
phere. The amounts of nitrogen existing as nitric acid in soil and sub¬ 
soil at diflerent depths on plats cropped with diiferent leguminous 
plants are discussed. 

Of 11 diiferent Leguminosje tested, only white clover (Trifolium 
repens), veteli (Vida satica), Bokhara clover (Melilotns leueantha ), and 
alfalfa gave satisfaction when grown continuously on the same land. 

On led clover exhausted soils, with mineral, but without nitrogenous 
fertilizers, the nitrogen in crops of red clover averaged 22 lbs. per acre, 
in white clover 17 lbs., in vetch To lbs., in Bokhara clover lbs., and 
in alfalfa 100 lbs. The crop (above ground) of alfalfa 1 year old 
contained 327 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. 

Analyses of the soil of the plats showed that when cropped with 
vetch, white clover. Bokhara clover, vetch, and alfalfa the surface soil 
gained in nitrogen. 

Experiments with root crops grown continuously, Barnfield, 
Rothamsted, 8ir 3. 11. (vILIikut t 1 . S, Pept. AgrOffice of Experiment 
Stations Hal. 22, pp . 77-3M.—These experiments were begun in 1K42. 
The crops grown on the same land weie Norfolk white turnips for 7 
years, followed In rut a bagas or Swedish turnips for 1 years, barley 
without manure for 3 > ears, again rut a bagas for 13 years, sugar beets 
for 5 years, and mangel wurzels for 17 years. The general plan, from 
which there were some departures, was to apply a phosphate and a 
potash manure, atone, together, and in combination with diflerent 
amounts of nitrogen, either as nitrate of soda, ammonium salts, or 
rape cake, or ammonium salts amf rape cake. Barnyard manure wras 
also used alone and in combination with one or more chemical ferti¬ 
lizers. The leaves of the root crops were always left on the land. 

ltesults are detailed showing that turnips, instead of being a restora¬ 
tive crop, as is sometimes assumed, constitute a very exhausting one 
unless libeJhlly manured. The absence of fertilizers for 3 years on 
turnip laud influenced the composition of the crop; when the yield per 
acre fell below 1 ton the dry matter of these dw arfed roots contained 
3.31 per cent of nitrogen against about lj per cent of nitrogen for tur¬ 
nips grown in normal amounts on fertilized plats. The lower content 
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of nitrogen in tlie larger fertilized roots was attributed to tbeir having 
stored up a large amount of non-nitrogenous substances, diluting the 
nitrogen, so to speak. 

The ratio between the weight of leaves and roots for the several 
crops was as follows: 

liatlo beticeeu weight of leaves and roots. 

I L«m»\o8. J Hoots. 

1 Pounds . Pounds. 

Knta bn gas. 61 8 to 228 1,000 

Mailed uiir7< ls . 152 0 to 216 1,000 

Sugar 1 >m Is . ... . . 205 0 to 854 1,000 

Xorlolk white turnips . 320. 0 to 600 1,000 

In every ease the greatest proportion of leaves was found where lib¬ 
eral amounts of complete fertilizers were used and where consequently 
there was the rankest growth. 

The weight of dry matter ]x?r aeve in the roots of l crops of white tur 
nips averaged, with mineral manures alone. 1.581 lbs.; with minerals 
and ammonium salts. 1,807 lbs.; w ith minerals and ammonium salts sup¬ 
plemented by rape cake, 1,770 lbs.; and with minerals and rape cake, 
V.HMlbs. 

The weight of dry matter per acre in the roots of 4 crops of ruta bagas 
averaged,with minerals alone, 1,871) lbs.; with minerals and ammonium 
salts, 2,245 lbs.; with the last mixture plus rape cake, 2,840 lbs.; and 
with minerals and rape cake, 2,701) lbs. Jn later years the yields were 
smaller, averaging for 10 years, with minerals and ammonium salts, 
1,084 lbs., and with minerals and nitrate of soda, 1,285 lbs. of dry matter 
per acre. 

“[With sugar hoots] mineral manures alone give an average of loss than 6 tons 
of roots, the addition of nitrate of soda lames the produce to nearly 19 tons, that 
of ammonium salts to nearly 15 tons, that of rape cake to neui ly 1M tons, and that of 
rape cake ami ammonium salts together to tuoit* than 22 toils.With super¬ 

phosphate and potash as tin* mineial manuie, there was an aveiage annual increase 
of sugar .yielded per acre, due to the nitrog« nous supply, of 2,951 lbs. by the nitrate, 
of 2,559 lbs. by tho ammonium salts, o£ 5,575 lbs. by the ammonium salts and rape 
cake, and of 5,084 lbs. by the rape cake. . . . I’pon the whole, therefore, it is 
evident that even with a full supply of mineral manuie the pioduce of sugar was 
small, and that the increased production of that non-nitrogenous substance was 
dependent on the available supply of nitrogen within the soil.It is remarka¬ 

ble that with the same mineral supply in each case then* was without nitrogen lose 
than 2 cvt. of mineral matter per acre per annum in root and leaf together, while 
with the highest nitrogenous supply in addition there was more than 7{ cwfc. of 
mineral matter removed in the crop. There is here evidence both of how liberal 
must be the supply of available mineral constituents for the luxuriant growth of 
the [sugar beet] crop and how great will be the exhaustion of theiaif the crop be 
sold off the funn.” * 

The residual effects on sugar beets of* various fertilizers are tabulated 
and discussed. 

“Iu the ease of the nitrate and ammonium salts the effect of residue will be in 
the least proportion due to manure residue and in the greatest to crop ffesidtte. 
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With sudh manures as rape cako the effect will bo due in » large proportion to 
manure residue and also largely to ciop residue With farmyard manure, so tar as 
there had been larger crops, there will be mnch crop residue, but a \ery large pio 
portion of the effect on iuture crops is to 1m attributed to slowly decomposing 
manure residue ” 

Taking as a basis the yield of sugar on the plat without nitrogenous 
fertilizer, the following table gnes the increase in the sugai produced 
for every pound of nitrogen supplied to the other plats 

Increase m aiuyar pr odut ed for et try pound of nitroym supplied in the fertiliser a 


Increase, in sugar 


Fertilizer 

With sugar 
b*»r« 

! W ith 
mangel 


wur/ti» 


I ( ♦ ml* 

I Pounds 

Nitrok of *<o(la and «up« rpbonph it* 1 

14 1 

1 7 l 

Nitrate of Htnla hiijh i phoxph it* md pot inh 

1 « l 

20 7 

Ammonium sails utd hiijh rplumphait 

! 21 l i 

g 5 

Ammonium Haitn hiijh rphonphutt and potu-di 

Ammonium Midtn rap* utkt and aui i i phosphite 

27 4 ’ 

17 8 

1 11 7 1 

I n o 

Ammonium *dta rap* <ak* sup* rphnsphuti iml p t nth 

1 ID 4 

*12 8 

Rape t uk* md Htiperphnuphatt 

2” l 

12 1 

Uapetukt aupu phosphate and potitaU 

il r > 

10 6 

: 

1 Douhh rifionot i itr* ^ n 




In every case but one a pound of nitrogen was moie c fleeti\e when 
both super phosphate and potash were pu sent than when potash was 
omitted. 

“It will bo found that nitrogenous m mines ire<hietlvmod fonrops pool innitro 
gen, the incxeistd pi»dut< of whitli is <hu i< fount n allv th it of non mtiogenous 
bodus Without itteuiptmg to gno i ph\mologu al ixplmtUon ot Liu ri suit, it 
may at am 1 itc be stated is i mattei of tut tint nitrogenous munutes greatly 
uurease tin gem ill vegctaiiw at 1 1 \ it % ot such pi mts md lonscquenth, if the 
other necessai \ supplies me not w intin^ the utivitv ot tin form ition ot then nat¬ 
ural 01 charaett ristu piodiu ts is enhanced llu siipph ot pot mh, as well as 

of nitrogen has much to do with the amount of toot dcwlopnnnt and the nnount 
of sugar produ< cd * 

Under most normal conditions ot growth fh$ie was piodneed about 
40 lbs. of sugar for eveiy pound of potash t ontained m the loots of 
sugar beets. 

The following table gives the percentages of the mammal nitrogen 
taken up 01 utilized by the crop (e\elusi\e ot lea\es)ol both sugar 
beets and mangel wur/els when a complete* feitih/ei was applied: 
Percentage of applied nitrogen utilised by the uotxof sugar bfits and man yd wuizela. 


With nitrate of h<k1h and imneralif 

With ammonium s»l I * and mintvala 

With rape uike ashd nunorala 

With rape enki aminmiium saltn, and iiuiit rate 


Sugar 

Mangt 1 

but* 

! wmrtl* 

Ptr e* nt 

Per rei\t 

61 1 

59 9 

42 9 

42 3 

45 0 

49 3 

49 6 

45 9 


H To summarize m regard to the mangel wur/el lesults, there is the more sugar 
produced the larger the amount of nitrogen siippln d but by no means in proportion 
tp the amount supplied The efficiency of a given amount of nitiogen is greatly 
dependent on the completeness ot the accompanying mineral supply, and especially 
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on that of potash. Again, the greater the excess of nitrogen the greater the luxuri¬ 
ance and the less ripe the roots, and the less is the amount of sugar obtained for a 
given amount of nitrogen supplied.” 

The percentages of the total nitrogen existing as albuminoids, 
amids, and nitrates in rutabagas and mangel-wumds differently 
manured are tabulated. 

The following table gives the average percentages of dry matter and 
sugar in white turnips, yellow turnips, ruta bagas, and mangel-wurzels: 

Estimated of the approximate arenop pin nit ayes of dry matter, and of sugar, in differ - 

nit descriptions of routs. 

Sugar 

Hr \ nt it - - 

t« i In t m h 1 1 Iiiilr.v 

rootH matter. 

Permit Pet rent Percent. 

White turning. H ii 't ft to 4 fi 44 to 53 

Yellow turnip*'. . . it 0 4 0 to r > 0 44 to 50 

SwoUmli turnip* . . . . 11 n 0 0 to 7 0 51 to 04 

Mangel ur/t'fs. ... .. . 1J 1 7 r > to H 5 GO to 08 

Fertilizer experiments and variety tests with sugar cane, J. 1 > . 

ALBl T c fc >UKR qur ( Rpf. Fxptl. Fields, Dodds Reformatory, Barbados 
1894, pp. J /).—The fertilizer experiments consisted of tests to ascer¬ 
tain the most profitable amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pot¬ 
ash, and the relative values of single and fractional applications of 
these fertilizing materials. In all these experiments there were dis¬ 
eased canes; conclusions are deduced only for the special nitrogen 
experiment. 

With nitrogen at the rates of 40 and 00 lbs. per acre the yield was 
largely increased. This was true whether the nitrogen applied was in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or dried blood. With 
both sulphate of ammonia and dried blood fractional applications 
afforded large yields. However, a deterioration in tin* quality of juice 
was observed whenever tlie second application of sulphate of ammonia 
(in July) supplied more than to lbs. of nitrogen per acre. Tin* most 
profitable returns were obtained on the plat which, besides mixed min¬ 
erals, received sulphate of ammonia supplying l.*i lbs. of nitrogen in 
January and 125 lbs. in July. 

Single applications of nitrogen in July proved unprofitable. Deter¬ 
minations of phosphoric acid and potash as well as of sugar were made 
in the canes differently fertilized. 

The yields and analyses of varieties and seedlings are tabulated in 
detail. Varieties affording large yields were Lahaina ami Queensland 
Creole; those especially rich in sugar were Tamarind, Striped Hinga- 
pore, and Caledonian Queen. 

Incidental reference is made to diseases of sugar cane and to their 
prevalence on certain soils. 

Experiments on the growth of wheat for 50 years in sncces~ 
sion on the same land, Broadbalk Field, Rothamsted, Sir J. HL 

GILBERT ( V, S. Dept.AgrOffice of Experiment Stationu Bvl. 22 ,pp. 
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146-171, diaiy, 1 ).—The results of these experiments show the effects of 
soil exhaustion from continuous culture of client on plats receiving no 
fertilizer or various chemical fertilizers, and indicate the manorial needs 
of the wheat plant on the soil of the Bothamsted estate. “The uuma- 
uied and the bar njaid mamue jdats have, respectively, been treated 
exactly m the same way in each of the 30 yea is. The artificially 
mamued plats, however, as a rule did not lcccive the same manuie 
from year to jeai dm mg the tiist s xeais, 1S44-M1; but, with a fewr 
special cm ept ions, eat h has been treated unitoimh during the 42 years, 
lMfci-’Dd, inclusi\e. M 

On the plat iecei\iiig annualh 1 i tons pet acre of bamyaid manure 
the axeiage > ii‘ld dining the fust penod of 20 yeais xvas 35^ bu. of 
wheat per ueu\ dining tin second penod of 20 >eaisit was 33^ bu., 
the aveiage tm the entile iOjeais being U* bu. The author estimates 
that the aveiage annual im tease in the xield was a little over \ bu.pet 
acre, nub pendent of season On the plat< ontinuousl> w itliout manuie 
the axeiace >leld toi 10\e us was 1 5 bu pel am*. Mere the average 
decrease was about 1m pei aue timing eat li ot the 10 t \cars. The 
axeiage jn Id foi 10 xeaiswason the mixed mineral plat 13 bu.; wheie 
ammonium salts supplx u»g so lbs. ot mtiogeu pei am* weie used alone, 
20^ to 22] bu.; and wlit 11 * the same nitiogenons teitili/ei (on 2 senes ot 
plats) was applied bn imiallx and in aUeination x\ith mixed mmeials 
thejielcl toi the xtaiswhen mtiogen was applied was 304 bu. Ammo 
mum salts applied m the tall iiad no lesidual oflec t on xvheat, but intlu 
eneed 011 1\ the emp to which thex weie applied. 

The following table teioids tin eflet is ot using ammonium salts and 
mtiate ot soda, and ditloiont tptantities of the itumci. 

H heat <fron n foi m»u than * j/oim in stun 'anon on tht Htimt (and iommem ing 



sujk 11 h mj 

[ ) t(( and mi]} halt * pot 

ish sod i imi mugiu sift 
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1 JO 
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lbs 

lbs > 
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mt « »^( ni 
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mtiv m 
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t» 

- 

8 

0 a 
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h <is 
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14 
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6 
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lb 
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20 \4 uth 1852 71 

17 
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20 je.UH 1872 91 
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u 
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'H 

D 

21J 

20g 

7| 


l 9n NHi itc ol noda (qunl 74 11m nitron n in 1852 equal 41 Urn mtrogtn iti 1853 ami 1854 equal 
811 lb« nitiogt n in J*iVI imdun h \ tin to 1884 nu humo umt equal 4i lb# nitiogt u in 1885 and each vwr 
tmice Nouuiural inanun « nppmd in 18u2 1851 nr 1854 

Nitruti of immU equal 74 Dm mtiogtn in 18X2 equal 8b lbs mtu>g< n in 1853 and each year 
to 1884 incluaive nud equal 44 lbs nitiogen lu 1885 and each ytar to 189J inclusive. In 1894 manured 
exactl> a» Plat U« 
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The yield with mixed minerals was only 2 bu. per aere greater than 
on the unfertilized plat. A single ration of 43 lbs. of nitrogen gave 
an average increase of 8$ bu. per acre; the second ration of 43 lbs. an 
increase of 9 bu.over the single 1 ration; and the third addition of a like 
quantity of nitrogen afforded a yield only 3$ bu. in excess of the yield 
with double rations. 

“This result affords an illustration of the inapplicability of conclusions from 
manure experiments when the condition of the land is too high already, or when an 
excess of manure is applied. . . . 

“In the case of the wheat then' was much more effect from a given amount of 
nitrogen supplied as nitrate, which was always applied in the spring, than from an 
equal quantity as ammonium salts, which was applied in the autumn, when the 
nitrogen would he subject to winter drainage. There was more effect from a given 
amount of ammonium suits applied to barley than to wheat; the application having 
been n ade for the barley in the spring, and for tin* wheat in the autumn.” 

When wheat and barley were manured with ammonium salts alone 
there was a larger percentage of nitrogen in the dry matter, and of 
chlorophyll in the green plant, than when both ammonium stilts and 
minerals were used. However, with the complete manuring and the 
resulting lover percentages of nitrogen and chlorophyll there was a 
greater assimilation of carbon than with a nitrogenous fertilizer alone. 

“ It is evident that the chlorophyll formation has a dose connection with the 
amount of nitrogen assimilated; but that the carbon assimilation is not in propor¬ 
tion to the chlorophyll formed if there is not a sufficiency of the necessary mineral 
constituents available. Xo doubt there had been as much or more of both nitrogen 
assimilated, and chiorophy il formed, over a given area, w here the mineral as well as 
the nitrogenous manure had been applied, the lower proportion of both in the dry 
matter being due to the great* r nssimilntihn of carbon, and consequent greater for¬ 
mation of non-inti ogeuous substance. . . 

“ The relative excess of nitrogen in the soils of the different plats is little, if at all, 
due to the direct retention of the nitrogen of the manure; and it u almost cxcln- 
siu'ly dependent on the diffcicnce in the amounts of the crop residues (of the stub¬ 
ble and roots, and perhaps of weeds), of wlueh there will bo the more the greater 
the amount of crop grown.” 
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The following table summarizes the results following the use of vari¬ 
ous mineral fertilizers applied in combination with a constant kind and 
amount of nitrogen: 


Yield* per acre of wheat continnoush/ fertilized with lanons combination* of mineral 
manure#, mth and without ammonium mills 


Vint 


8 >ft»ra 1852 - W 
g\»ar*. I860 67 
g ywirn, 1^ 7 r > 
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g >«iirH 1884 <11 

20 >«ai« 1852 71 
20 jwuh 1872 01 

40 \«»r» 1852 01 
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“ I he results on tlio urtitiualh nuu&und plates show tbit muni.il munms alone 
ga\e\u\ 1 1 1 tl« im it asiMii pioiluM ihil lutiogi mum lnamui s alom g i\e i onsitlcr 
ably morn than mineral minims alom. but tint im\tuiiH ot tin two gu\o ^verj 
much mom th in either hi pnidtelv ’ 

Under different conditions as to potash manuung “there was 
alwnit 1 h times as mmh stoned up in the total pi educe o\or the 40 
yearn where there was accumulation jof potash] tiom pieuous appli- 
cations as when* none had been supplied, and more than twice as 
much where theie had been full annual supply. Tin* evidence is clear, 
therefore, that tin* icsnluc fioin potash applied befoie the tommence- 
ment of the 40 jears had been available to the succeeding crops/ 

The fields of wheat ditteient 1> fertilized diuin# 8 jeais at Woburn, 
3 yeais at HoIUiam, Norfolk, and 4 jeuis at Kodmersham, Kent, are 
tabulated, ami the results in the mam accord with those obtained at 
Bofcbamsted in two different fields. 

The author discusses the soil ot the wheat plats and incidentally 
touches on soil exhaustion m the United States. 

Field experiments with wheat, W. (\ Latta (Indiana St a. Bui. 
56^2.50-68). 
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Synopsis .—'These experiments are classed tinder the following heads: (1) Test of 
varieties, (2) quantity of seed per acre, (3) early and late sowing, (4) effect of 
change of soil, and (5) cooperative test of varieties. In 1895 tbo largest yields 
were made bv Valley, by sowing 2 pecks of seed per acre, and by sowing in 
September. A change of soil for seed wheat was not followed by marked results. 

Those experiments, conducted in 1895, are in continuation of those 
recorded in Bulletin 51 of the station (E. S. It., 0, p. 418). 

Test of varieties (pp. 59, 00).—Tabulated data give the yields for 40 
varieties of wheat tested in 1895 and the average yields of varieties 
tested from 1 to 12 years. Valley afforded the largest yield, 29.12 bu. 
per acre, and was followed in the order named by Pride of Illinois, 
American Bronze, and Willits. 

Quantity of seed pn % acre (p. 01).—In 1895 2 pecks of seed per aere 
afforded a larger > ield than 8, 4, 5, 0, 7, <S, 9, or 10 peeks. Taking the 
averages for 11 years the results indicate that at least 0 peeks and not 
more than 8 peeks should be used. 

Early and late sowing (p. 02).—The results indicated the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember as a desirable date for sowing. 

Effect of change of soil (pp. 02-04).—In 1893 seed wheat was sent 
from the station to localities in the northern, central, and southern 
parts of the State and seed from the resulting crop was sown at the 
station in 1894 in comparison with the same varieties grown contin- 
uously on the station farm. Velvet Chaff grown continuously at the 
station aveiaged 19.22 bu. per acre; seed grown elsewhere averaged 
19.17 bu. Michigan Amber grown continuously at the station pro¬ 
duced 18.42 bu. per acres from seed grown elsewhere this variety 
averaged 22.19 bu. 

Cooperative experiments with varieties (pp. 04-08).—These were con¬ 
ducted in 4 counties, 4 to 0 varieties being tested in each locality. The 
best average yield for all localities during 2 years was afforded by 
Jones Fife, 29.31 bu. per aere. “Varieties of wheat not only show 
marked differences in yield, hardiness, quality, etc., but also in their 
adaptation to particular soils and climatic conditions.” 

The advantages of rotation are pointed out. 

Experiments with winter wheat, C. A. Zavitz (Ontario Agl Cob 
lege EuL JO(),pp. //).—In 1395 102 varieties of winter wheat were tested. 
The yields for 1895 and the average yields of each variety for a number 
of years are tabulated. The varieties making the largest yield were, 
among those grown for 4 years, Dawson Golden Chaff, Early lied ('law- 
son, and Egyptian; among those grown 3 years, Stewart Champion, 
Early White Leader, and Soule; among those grown 2 years, Early 
Genesee, Giant, and Siberian; and among those grown 1 year, Michigan 
Amber, Giant Square Head, and White Bearded. None of the Euro¬ 
pean varieties proved especially valuable. The smooth varieties aver¬ 
aged during 5 years 38.8 bu. of w heat per acre, the bearded varieties 
37.1 bu. The white varieties during the same time averaged 39.3 bu., 
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the red varieties 37.7 bn. The amount of straw.was practically the 
same with smooth, bearded, white, and red varieties. Sowing later 
than September 9 resulted in a decreased yield. In an experiment 
comparing broadcast seeding and drilling the yield of grain was the 
same when equal quantities of seed were employed in the 2 methods. 
Two bushels of seed aftorded a laiger .Meld than 14 and 1 bn. The 
yield w r as laiger with late cutting than with caily or medium cutting 
of winter wheat. Seed from a ciop cut late was more productive than 
seed fioin a crop cut caily or at a medium date. 

Harvesting wheat at successive stages of ripeness, P. ft. IIor 
DEN and L. J. (Muhiqan Sta. Hut. 12 7, pp. —Wheat was 

cut m the milky stage, the dough stage, when yellow upe, and when 
dead ripe. 

“dm* hundred gianm it eicli Mago of maturity wi*ie nhelloil out and weighed 
initindmtidv upon cutting, giving the wtight* wlmh ippcai in the first column of 
the t tide 

“In the second column ire the weights of 1 mini] u samples of 100 seeds each from 
giam w lilt h w is left in the In id dot n lied from fin sti x\\ until m itmed 

* In the next s< lies the sti iw w is < ut tin usu il length md the giain loit in the 
lie ids upon tin sti iw until full\ cimd 

“The last tre ifinent uuiHistcd in pi King tin cntne stems with tin roots attac hed, 
hut thoroughh < leansed fiom idhenngsoil in i jai of distilled w »t< r m i light au\ 
base tin ut until allwcie tlioioughh iquued ieph nishmg the w atc 1 as it e\ aporated ” 

M htat cm/ at tnt(n**nu utaifiH of mninwty ami suhftiUd to diffnent tualment h 
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The weight oi giant harvested when yellow upe or when dead ripe 
was considerably gieater than that of mote milky giain. The gram 
derived eonsideuible weight fiom the straw’ attei cutting and a smaller 
increase was made when the head was detached fiom the stiaw. The 
germinating power of kernels harvested at i stages of maturity was 
tested. The kernels harvested m the milky stage sprouted first, but 
their percentage of germination was the lowest, and the resulting 
plants were less vigorous than those from more mature seed. 

Planting at different depths, P. (1. LI olden, T\ P. Clark, and A. a 
A. Croziku (Michigan Sta, Hut. 125, pp. J2, > >).— Seeds of wheat,oats, 
flax, corn, barley, clover, peas, and buckwheat were planted in bo^es 
containing sand, loam, and clay soils, the depth of planting ranging 
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from £ in. to 12 in. # Tho highest percentage of gemination for wheat* 
flax, corn, and clover was at a depth of 1 in.; for oats, 2 in.; for barley, 
Jin. (closely followed by 1 and 2 in.); for peas, 4 in.; and for buck¬ 
wheat, 2 in. Clover entirely failed when the depth was greater than 
2 in. Some plants of oats, corn, and peas appeared above ground when 
the depth of planting was 8 in. or more. 

Rotation of crops, 0. O. Flahh {Rhode Inland Nta. Rpt 1893, pp, 
176-195 ).—The advantages of rotation of crops arc discussed and 
descriptions of the various rotations now under test are given. The 
article also includes tabulated data giving the yields of cowpeas, 
spring vetch, white lupine, blue lupine, yellow lupine, serradella, 
spurry, and several other varieties of peas, beans, and sqja beans all 
grown on plats receiving minerals alpne, and medium and heavy appli¬ 
cations of nitrate of soda in combination with minerals; of 15 varieties 
of potatoes, and of clover grown on land limed and not limed. The 
gain in the yield of clover hay from liming w as per cent. 

Alfalfa, A. A. Cro/xkk ( Michigan Sta . />’«/. Z? m *,pp. 39,30). —Ah the result of experi¬ 
ence with alfalfa at the station the author recommends thin plant for further trial 
throughout the State. 

Variety tests of barley, flax, field peas, and millet, \V.M. Hos < Minnesota Sta. 
lipt. 1894, pp. 271~27 '>).—A reprint from bulletin 10 of tbo station (K. S. K„ 7, p. 121). 

Analyses of cereals collected at the World’s Columbian Exposition, H. VV. 
Wilky ( r. 8. Dept. AyrDivision of Cht nnxtni fittl. 45, pp. 51) —Analyses of samples 
of bailey, hue kwhe.it, Indian corn, oats, rice, rve, and 'wheat arranged by States and 
Territories, and of oat hulN The methods of anaT\sis used are dearribed and the 
average results of analyses of the difleient grams are discussed. 

The chemical development and value of red clover, II. Sn ydrr (Minnesota Sta. 
lip}. 1894, pp. A reprint of Bulletin 31 of the station f \\. S. It., 0, p. 522). 

Clover for the silo, E. H. Mimkom, \\ If. Kin<», and (’. S. Plumb ( Rural Smv 
Yorker , 1895, Aar. JO, pp. lu/, 7 (jI). —Directions for making clover silage. 

Clover sown every month in the year, A. A. Cko/ii.k ( Michigan Sta. Jiul. 135, 
pp. 1 .#, 7/).—Ked clover was sown during the latter part of each month in the year. 
Success lesnlted only when seeding was made m February, March, April, and Decem¬ 
ber. The .Tuly seeding failed to come up until the fall rains began, and the plants 
from seeding in Julj, August, September, and October succumbed to the w inter. 

Common names of the clovers, A. A. Cko/ii.k (MUhUjan Sta. Hat, IS*, pp. 
14-38). —This article consists of an alphabetical list giving the common names in 
English, a translation of the common French ami Herman names, ami the botanical 
names applied to plants sometimes or genci ally called clovers. There is also a list of 
these same plants nnangcd by geneia uml spec ics. 

Field experiments with com, W. M. I f a \ s ( Minnesota Sta. Itpt. 7894, pp. 3X1-387, 
245-354).—\ reprint from Bullet in 40 of the station (E. 8. R , 7, p, 113). 

Tropical fodder grasses (hew Mi sc. Jtul /a 7, pp. M9-‘JU Brief notes ore given 
of the estimate placed on Andropogon pirtusus and Ihuteloua juncifolia in Bardados. 

Experiments with manures on natural meadows, E. Za< hakkwk/ {Ann. 
Ag»on., it ( 189 :), No. 4, pp. lsl-ISl). 

A note on experimental grass gardens, J. (i. Smiiii (V. S. Dej)t. Apt., IHrlsi&n 
of Agrostology Circular 7 . pp. 4). —Notes on the importance of testing forage plants and 
brief statements relativo to the grass gardens established by the Division, the oue 
on the grounds of this Department ami the other at the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment station. 
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Experiment* with forage crops, rice, oats, and barley, ,T. G. Lee (Louisiana 
&ta$. Bui. 35, 3d ser., pp. 1234-1286).— Approximate yields are given of several varieties 
of Kaffir corn, millet, sorghum, and rice. The greatest yield of forage was afforded by 
largo African millet. Two hundred pounds of cotton-seed meal and 100 lbs. of acid 
phosphate on rust-proof oats and winter barley gave nint h larger yields than no fer¬ 
tilizer. Fall application of the fertilizer gave bettor results than spring application. 

Field experiments with oats and mixed crops, W. M. Hays {Minnesota Sta. 
Upt. 1894, pp. 275-282). —This is a reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station (E. S. K.,7, 
p. 116). 

Baperiments with potatoes, S. 11. Green {Minnesota sta. Upt. 1894, pp. 203- 
208). —A reprint from Bulletin 30 of the station (E. S. K., 7, p. 122). 

Potatoes, ancient and modern (Jour. Hurt., 1 ST,, tut. :tf, pp. f05, mi).— Kcjmrt 
of a lecture by A. W. Button before the Uo>al Horticultural Society, giviug criti¬ 
cally the history and improvement of the vegetable. 

The cost of a bushel of potatoes, <\ E. Chapman (Bural Xeiv Yorker, 1895, Nor. 9, 
p. 742). 

Drilling rye, 11. Pitenskn ( Land tv. Wochrnbl. tickles, Holst., 15 {1895) No. 42, pp. 
579-581). 

Sachaline, C. K. Hesse y (.finer. Nat., :9 t IW >,, Xo. pp. ton:, iooS).—'\'\w 
author reports adversely upon the introduction of this plant. Ilia report is based 
upon two years' observ at ions on its glow th. Its foliage is said to be unfit for forage 
and no animal has shown a disposition to eat n. 

On the culture of serxadella, IUmi:i> i Abs. in Fulthng'* htndw. Ztg , 44 {1895), 
No. 14, pp. 44,1-NS). 

Concerning culture experiments with Beta during 1894 and investigations 
on the wild form of the cultivated sorts, K. von Pro^kovv ei/ (Oestcrr. Vngar. 
7Jsc.hr. Zuckeiind. uud Landw., /y*5 t \o. J: aba. in Hot. ('entbl<> 1 ( 189 7 ), No. 13, pp. 
873-375). 

Influence of the size of the seed ball of sugar beets on their culture vaiue, F. 
Kcdixka (Ztsehr. Bohmcn , 19, p. 7o 7; aba. in Zt*< hr. angrw. Chem ., P95, No. IS, 
p. 550). 

Report of the agricultural station at Gembioux, A. Petermans { Hut Min. Agr., 
Belgium, U {189 7), So. /, pp. 1-8 ).—Brief mention is made of fertilizer cxperiin^hts 
on sugar beets, methods of seed testing, and publications of the station. It was con¬ 
cluded that the use of muriate of potash should be abandoned b\ those who sell sugar 
beets according to their sugar content. The elaboration of sugar was especially 
favored by phosphate of potash. 

On the " underground ” mauuring of sugar beets { Fuhhng's landtv. 7Jg., 44 (1895), 
No. 14, pp. 44tt~443). —This is mainly a statement of the favorable effects obtained by 
Kithn at Hallo in deeply preparing land tor sugar beets and in incorporating the fer¬ 
tilizer in the lower portion of the surface soil. Incidentally the effects of this 
method of preparation and fertilization for small grains, potatoes, and leguminous 
plants are referred to. 

Hairy vetch, eand vetch, or Russian vetch, F. l,AMso\-SrRin.NKu ( V. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Division of Agrostology Circular 3, pp. 4 tig. /).—-Brief notes ou the time of 
sowing the crop, value of the crop as a soil renovator, and as food. ** Hairy vetch 
withstands cold, heat, and drought, but it does not do well where there is an excess 
of water in Hie soil. It is one of the most promising fodder crops which has been 
brought into the Tinted States in recent years.” 

The behavior of Vicia mouantha, serradella, and lupine toward lime, 0. Fku- 
WIRTH (FUhlinfs laudtr. 7Jg., 44 (1895), No. 13, pp. 898-398). 

Wheat (Minnesota Sta. Upt. 1894, pp. J54-270 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 40 of the 
station (E. 8. K., 7, p. 118). 

Qa the conservation of wheat, Bai*land (Jour. Pharm. et Chim., 6 str., 13 (1895), 
It, No. S, pp. 105-107). 
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Experiments with some 'varieties of wheat treated with chemical fertilisers, 

E. Zacharkwicz (1'roy. Ayr. et Pit, 12 (IS9.5), So. 42, pp. 417-419). 

Time and depth of s d wing wheat, oats, barley, and flax, W. M. Hayr ( Minne¬ 
sota Sta. llpt. 180 i, pp. 282-284 ).—This is n reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station 
(E.H.H.,7,p.ll9). 

A note on some useful plants, E. A. Floyek (Sole sur gueique* plant#* utiles. 
Cairo: Imprimcrie S'utionalr, pp. S). —A list of Indian atnl Egyptian plants regarded 
as suitable' for sandy soils. 

Fertilizei experiments on a rotation of crops, J. (1. Lk v. (Louisiana Sta*. Ihtl.Sft, 
2d *er.,pp. 1111-121 <). —A continuation of work reported in Bulletin 20 of the station 
(E.8.K., G, p. 5 131. Tabulated results me given of a 3-course rotation consisting 
of corn, oats and cow peas, and cotton on fertilized and unfertilized land, for the 6 
years 1889-34. Fertilizers largely increased the yield of every crop. 

Rotation of crops and field management, W. M. Hays (Minnesota Sta.Itpt. 1894 , 
pp. 284-28 *)-—This is a reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station ( E. S. R., 7, p. 122). 

Rotation of crops, Sir J. H. Gimjkkt (C. 8. Jtept. Ayr., Offiir of experiment Sta¬ 
tion* Huh 12 pp. 171-220 ).— An abstract of this article, taken from another source, 
lias already been given (E. S. R., G, p, 893). 

HORTICULTURE. 

Cherries, L. H. Bailey and G. 13. Powell {New York Cornell Sta . 
Jlul. 98, pp. 1181-112, pi 1, figs. 11). 

Synopsis. —This bulletin deals with boitienltnral and botanical classifications of the 
clieirv mid includes illustrated descriptions of the more prominent varieties of 
the 2 classes, the sour and the sweet cherries. Cultural recommendations are 
also made. 

('laxxifH'ation (pp. .’Wd-dSli).— The author prefers to regard cultivated 
tree cherries as derived from but 2 species instead of the Id admitted 
by,some writers. These he cites as Primus erraxux, the sour cherry, 
characterized h\ diffuse, low, round headed growth, suckering from the 
root, with flowers preceding the hard, stiff, abruptly pointed leaves, and 
producing roundish, red, sour fruit; and Primus tirium . the sweet 
cherry, having tall growing erect trees with bark tending to peel otf 
in birch like rings, (lowers appearing with the large limp, tapering 
leaves, and variously colored heart-shaped sweet fruit. 

The sour cherries include 2 general types—the Amarelles, with pale- 
red fruit flattened at the ends and uncolorcd juice, comprising the 
Montmorency and Early Richmond; and the Morellos or (Iriottes, with 
dark-red spherical fruit aud dark-colored juice, comprising thcMortfllos, 
Osthcim, and Louis Philippe. 

The sweet cherries are represented l»y 4 types—the Mazzards, small 
inferior fruits of various shapes and colors; the Hearts or (leans, with 
soft fleshed fruit, comprising Governor Wood, Black Eagle, and Black 
Tartarian; the Bigarreaus, hard-fleshed, heart-shaped cherries of light 
color, comprising Windsor, Napoleon, and Yellow Spanish; and the 
Dukes, differing from the heart cherries mainly in their acid or sub- 
aoid fruit, aud comprising the May Duke, lteiue Horteuse, aud Belle 
do Choisy. 
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A lifit is given showing the botanical synonymy of the classification 
adopted by the author. 

Sour cherries in western New York (pp. 380-394).—It is stated that the 
growing of sour cherries in western Hew York is at present mostly con- 
iined to the varieties Montmorency and English Morello, Montmorency 
seemingly being preferred to the other. Its synonymy is discussed, and 
illustrated descriptions are given of several leading varieties of sour 
cherries, ft is recommended that sour cherries be planted in a strong 
loamy soil retentive of moisture, and that the land be cultivated from 
early spring up to July, when catch crops should be sown for winter 
covering, to be turned under as soon as the ground is dry enough in the 
spring. Planting about 18 ft. apart is advised, the trees to be set out 
when 2 years old from the bud. 

It is stated that insects and diseases are not serious upon the sour 
cherries, the chief damage being done by curculios, shot-hole fungus, 
and powdery mildew. 

The sweet ehirry industry (pp. 893-112}.—It is the opinion of the 
author that the sweet cherries have not attained the prominence in the 
horticultural industry of the State that they deseixe. A naturally dry, 
warm, deep, gravelly loam, with sufficient humus to retain the moisture 
and give lightness, is advised, and a high altitude for the orchard is 
recommended to avoid danger from late spring frosts and from the rot. 
It is urged that the trees be set 30 ft. apart, or 30 tiees to the acre, to 
allow sufficient space for growth. Pruning to a low spreading head 
for the first 2 or 3 years is advised, as this method shades the trunk 
and large branches, thus a\aiding cracking and splitting from the sun, 
and also permits the easier gathering of the fruit. Clean cultivation 
is insisted upon, and but little fertilizing w ill be required. («reat care 
in picking the cherries is given as a requisite for perfect fruit and good 
market prices, the fruit to be picked with the stems on, and only the 
stems touched with the lingers. Some figures are given of the profit 
to be gained from a cherry orchard, in one case an acre of elierry trees 
18 years old netting $380, while an acre of rye netted $.s. As in the 
ease of sour cherries, illustrated descriptions are given of several of the 
more valuable \urieties. Brief mention is made of the fruit rot. Bor 
deuux mixture is recoin mended as treatment. The following epitome 
of the bulletin is made by the author: 

14 Cherry growiug is one of the neglected industries of western New York. There 
are practically no hearing orchards of sweet cherries, and \eiy few of sour eherries. 
The product in sold both in tlioopen market and to canneries. In general, the factories 
afford the better market, although well-grown and nicely packed fruits, particularly 
of the sweet kinds, find u ready sale in the general market. 

“Cherrieslike a loamy soil uliicli is rich in mineral food. They should generally 
be given clean and frequent cultivation until the fruit is ripe, and after that the land 
may be put to rest with some cover crop. Stimulating or nitrogenous manures 
should be used cautiously. Hour cherries should he planted IS to 20 ft. apart each 
way, and sweet cherries about 10 ft. farther. Cherries are pruned after the manner 
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of pruning plums and pears. Sweet cherries should be pruned to 3 to 5 mala arms, 
and not to a central leader. 

“ The onrculio is the worst enemy to sweet cherries, and it is sometimes serious upon 
the sour kinds. Jarring the trees is the most reliablo procedure. 

“The rot, due ton fungus, is particularly bad upon the early and soft-fleshed sweet 
cherries. Spray for it twice before the fruit is half grown, with Bordeaux mixture. 
Plant variet ies least susceptible to the disease. Bo expeditious in handling the crop, 

“Cherries for the general market should ho carefully handpicked, with the stems 
on, undthe> should be neatly packed in small packages. Cherries for fcho general 
market, particularly the sweet kinds, should he handled with as much care as straw- 1 
berries are. The smallest packages arc the most profitable for the best cherries. 

“The most d serving sour cherries for western New York are Montmorency, Eng¬ 
lish Morello, and Louis Philippe. The last is best in quality, but apparently is least 
productive. < )f sweet cherries, the follow mg arc recommended for market: Windsor, 
Napoleon, Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Me/el, Robert** Red Heart, J)ownei ,v * I*ate 
Red, For home use, Black Tartarian, (Luerimr Wood, Coo’s Transparent, Belle 
d’Orlcans, Downer’s Late Bed, Black Eagle, Knight's Early Black; Napoleon, Rock- 
port, Robert’s Red Heart, Yellow Spanish, Windsor; Ma> Duke, Belle do Choisy.” 

Forcing house miscellanies, L. TI. Balle\ and K. (1* Lo reman 

(New York Cornell lhth Mh pp. ftps. Iff). 

Synopsis .—lathis bnllctiu the authors ha\e published 9 miscellaneous articles as 
follows: Remarks upon the heating of forcing houses, lettuce, celery under glass, 
cress in wintei, forcing eggplauts, wintei peas, bees m greenhouses, methods 
of controlling greenhouse ]»ests by fumigation, and treatment of carnation mat. 

Remarks upon the heating of forcing houses (pp. 207-300).—This details 
extended investigations ns to the relative \ nine of steam and hot water 
in elosed circuits for warming large forcing houses. lOxtensive tables 
are given of observations made with water in both low and high 
expansion tanks and with steam, the conclusion being reached that 
a more even and higher temperature can be maintained by means of 
steam than by the use of water for heating large forcing estab¬ 
lishments which are frequently modi tied and extended and where 
the runs of pipe are devious and crooked. In the heating of water in 
closed circuits a high expansion tank was found to be more useful than 
a low one. The consumption of coal was found be practically the same 
in both systems. An experiment with warming a small private con¬ 
servatory with water heated by illuminating gas was satisfactory 
except as regards the expense of the fuel. 

Lettuce (pp. .‘107-314).—This article gives the more important points 
in the cultivation of lettuce under glass as derived from several years* 
experience. Solid earth beds are preferred to benches. The varieties 
Boston Market and Grand Rapids are regarded as leading for forcing 
purposes. From 7 to 10 weeks should be counted upon from the sow. 
ing of the seed to the delivery of the product. The time may be 
shortened 10 dajs or 2 weeks by using electric arc lights hung 
directly over the house, one lamp of 2,000 normal caudlepower being 
sufficient for a house 20 by 75 ft. 

The aphis is regarded as the most dangerous pest and should be 
prevented from gaining a foothold by fumigating the houses tWiee a 
week with tobacco. , 
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In the words of the author, “ the requisites for growing lettuce under 
glue* are a low temperature, solid beds, or at least no bottom heat, a 
soil free of silt and clay but liberally supplied with sand, and careful 
attention to watering. Hot and leaf burn are prevented by a proper 
soil and temperature, and care in watering and ventilating/’ 

Celery under glass (pp. ill5, .'lit*).—This is a brief description of the 
growing of celery for marketing in May and June when the supply of 
stored celery is exhausted. The seed is sown in late fall or early win¬ 
ter in tints and transplanted twice at monthly intervals in cool houses. 
For bleaching the plants surrounding the stems with hard, thick, sized 
wrapping paper was found to be best, employed first when the plants 
are from to 1 months old. The bleaching will be completed in from 
a month to (i weeks. The variety Kalamazoo is regarded as well 
adapted to house cultivation. 

Cress in winter fpp. Jld, 317).—This is a very brief note, stating that 
water cress can be successfully grown in cool, moist places under 
benches in greenhouses even without running or standing water. 

Forcing eggplants (pp. —Experiments with eggplants in 

greenhouses showed that they can be successfully grown under glass, 
the seed being sown in late summer and the \oung plants bandied 
twice in pots before being set 2 ft. apart in rich soil in solid benches. 
Sandy loam has produced the best plants. It was found that they 
required a, longtime for maturing and that a high temperatuie and much 
sunlight were necessary. An abundance of nitrogen was required to 
prevent stunting. Hand pollination was necessary The plants were 
found to be somewhat troubled by insects, particularly the 12 spotted 
mite, which was best treated by frequent applications of water to the 
foliage, thus preventing its gaining a foothold. The plants bloom in 
late December and early January and mature fruit in May. The variety 
Early Dwarf Purple is considered the best variet\ tor forcing. 

Winter peas (pp. 32o~327».—investigations in grow ing peas in forcing 
houses to determine their value as a commercial crop under glass have 
shown that the tall or half dw arf varieties force readily in a cool house, 
yielding edible peas in 11 or 12 weeks from the time of sowing. The 
very dwarf varieties were found to \ ield too little to pay for their grow¬ 
ing. Extra Early Market and Kura! New Yorker gave satisfactory 
results. 

Been in greenhouses (pp. 327,32S).—This is a brief report on an experi¬ 
ment with wintering a hive of bees in a vegetable house tilled with 
tomato plants. Not only did the bees not fertilize the flowers, but they 
made constant efforts to escape from the house, and were found to be 
useless as winter pollinators. 

Methods of controlling greenhouse pests by fumigation (pp. 32S-333).— 
As it is believed that when greenhouses are thoroughly infested with 
insects and fungus pests it is almost impossible to free (he plants from 
them, it is advised that frequent fumigation of the houses be given 
8089—No. 5—6 
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with various substances to prevent invasion by plant enemies. Direc¬ 
tions for making tobacco smudges and fumigating with bisalpbid of 
carbon, hydrocyanic acid gas, and sulphur arc given. 

Treatment of carnation rust (pp. 333-1135),—Experiments to free dis¬ 
eased plants from this fungus resulted in the conclusion that the copper 
fungicides were most efficient. Both Bordeaux mixture and soap, and 
a mixture of bichlorid of copper, air-slacked lime, and soap were used, 
2 applications being made. 

Winter muskmelons, L. II. Bailey (A7w York Cornell St a. Buh 
fl'Y pp. 27 7-21)2, fig*. 12). 

Synopsis. —This bulletin contain# notes on investigations with the groen house forcing 
of melons in winter and directions for it# jmrsnit, and brief mention of winter 
melons for field cultivation. 

The forcing of melons (pp. 277-2SS),—The best results were obtained 
where the temperature of the house ranged from SO to 85° at midday 
and about 10° lower at night. A fertile soil, rich in mineral elements 
and without an excess of ritrogen was best, and care was found to be 
necessary in regard to a dry atmosphere at the time of ripening, hand 
pollination, watchfulness in regard to insects and fungus attacks, and 
the selection of varieties specially adapted to forcing. A location 
where plenty of sunlight can be obtained is advised, with a space of 
several feet abo\e the benches to permit of training the vines. The 
seed are sown in 2-inch pots, transferred in 3 weeks to 4-incii pots, and 
thence to the benches. about 4 sq. ft. of space being allowed to each 
plant. Strong bottom heat was found necessary. A soil comjvosed of 
pulverized clay sod mixed with an equal part of old manure was found 
to product 1 , good melons. I luring the growth of the plant, except at the 
time of llowering and ripening, a moist atmosphere was found best. 
Hand pollination was indispensable, the operation being performed on 
a sunny day in a dry house. The plants grew best when u stopped 1 * 
befoie beginning to run, and 5 or 4 strong shoots trained upward on a 
wire trellis for about 4 ft. 

The insects causing most trouble were the black aphis, 2-spotted 
mite, and mealy bug, the first of which was combated by fumigation 
with tobacco, the second by a moist atmosphere, and the third by 
washing off with a strong stream from a hose pipe. Where the plants 
were attacked by mildew, sulphur fumes proved best in destroying 
them. Canker or damping off was found to be best prevented by a 
dry soil about the plant, in which sulphur was mixed. 

During the winter, from November on, it is stated that melons 
should weigh from 20 to 24 oz., each plant averaging 3 fruits. The 
best varieties for house use arc Emerald (tern, Blenheim Orange, Hero 
of Lockinge, and Masterpiece, given in order of ripening. Blenheim 
Orange is believed to be the best. Illustrations are given of the ftuit 
of several of the varieties. 
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Winter melons for field cultivation (pp. 288-21)2).—This class of melons 
is little known in this country and comprises melons of long season 
which, when planted in .Tune, barely ripen their fruit before frost It is 
stated that if they are picked before frost, while yet immature, and 
stored in a cool fruit room they will ripen slowly and often keep until 
Christmas. The varieties are lacking in scent and aroma, a defect 
balanced by their long-keeping qualities. The varieties Winter Climb¬ 
ing JSutmeg, White Antibes, and Winter Pineapple are recommended. 

Squashes, L. C. Corbett (South Dakota St a. Hu!. 12, pp. 79-92, 
figs. 2). —This is a popular bulletin on the subject of squash growing, 
dealing with planting, culti\ ating, pollination, insect enemies, and vari¬ 
eties. An experiment with planting seed of the Hubbard\ariety at 
depths of from 1 to 5 in. showed that a depth of 2 or 5 in., in hills 
below the general level of the soil, produced the best results. The 
planting should be done in South Dakota between May 5 and 15, the 
soil selected being rich and mellow and the lulls being K ft. apart. It 
is suggested that not much barnyard manure be applied, as it is apt to 
render the soil porous and dr\. 

A plan for supplying both fertilizer and imgation to squashes is 
briefly mentioned, large stones being laid in a circle 2 or 5 ft. in diame¬ 
ter, which space is tilled up wirli barn>ard mamue. The squashes are 
planted just outside the circle of stones and occasionally during the 
summer water is pouted upon the mound of manure, thus both irrigat¬ 
ing ami fertilizing the plants. Frequent cultivation is urged. 

It is recommended that the striped cucumber beetle and squash bug 
bo combated by means of mixing tobacco dust with the soil of the hill 
and afterwards mulching the young plant with tin* same substance. 
Descriptive notes are given for Id \aneties, of 'which Summei Crook- 
neck is considered the best eat ly variety. Dikes Peak and Boston 
Mairow have given tin* largest yields. 

Raspberries, 5. Ck u<i (('anada i'nitrul FxptL Farm Hut. 22, pp. 2S, 
figs, JO). —A general, popular, and cultural bulletin, dealing with the 
history, cultivation, varieties, and diseases of raspberries. Itubm 
idwux. K.oecidf Htalitt, and //. strigosus are mentioned as furnishing the 
greatest number of cultivated v arieties. For raspberries a cool, moist, 
loamy soil is recommended for the best results with the red kinds, 
although the black caps seem to do equally as well on sand and clay. 
It is advised that the plants be set out early in September in soil pre¬ 
pared by deep plowing and liberal manuring. The suckering varieties 
are said to grow best when planted 5 ft. apart in 0 ft. rows, while the 
black caps may be grown in hills t or 5 ft. apart. Keeping the canes 
cut back to a height of from 2 to 2A ft. is recommended, the bearing 
wood to be removed as soon as it has done fruiting. Frequent shallow 
cultivation is advocated, occasionally varied by mulching with straw. 
The tenderer varieties should be grown either in long canes which may 
be bent down and covered iu the autumn or trimmed short so as to be 
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protected by the snow. Heights of 5 to 6 ft. and 10 to IS in., respec¬ 
tively, are recotnmendeil. If the tall canes arc grown it is stated to be 
necessary to support them on trellises of some sort during the bearing 
season. Laying the canes down ami covering them with earth during 
the winter is said to hasten the ripening of the fruit and increase pro¬ 
duction, except in the hardier varieties where no marked change Was 
apparent. 

* Tabulated data are given showing the yields of 10 varieties in 1803. 
Heebner (red) and Pioneer (black) gave the largest yields. Descriptive 
notes are given for 31 varieties, several of which are illustrated. Illus¬ 
trated, descriptive, and remedial notes are given foruiithraci»o80(f//tf*of- 
pari am renet unt) and orange rust (('tvoma »//?><#), spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture being recommended for anthraenose, and destroying diseased 
canes for orange rust. The following varieties are recommended for 
garden use: Brmcklc Orange, Golden Queen. Heebner, Cutlibert* Older, 
Gregg, and Shader. 

Irrigation for celery, B. B. Pir.itCK (< ult. ami ('ounlvy Gmt., Yor. //, p. SAD.— 
An account of celery growing on an iriigated ms .imp soil in Ohio. 

Cultivation of cocoa (Hul. Hot* Ihpt. Jamah a % ti . *</., „ t ,IS > ’* >, So. %/>/*. 1So % is/). 

A pocket atlas of edible and poisonous mushrooms, etc , I\ 1 >r m f k ( l** lit atlan 
de po<h( dt'H vh amply no n't foment ibh* (t vGumiu r, etc. Pari*: I\ltmk*Hnk f 7V,7“, pp. AIX 
and 77, col. ph. Ah). 

Experiments with tomatoes, S. B. <«kpi.v {Minnesota Sla. Jfpt. /S7/, pp. 

SI ?).— \ reprint; from Bulletin 3 » of the station (K. S. It., 7, p. 12-*). 

Market gardening \Jour. [liritfoh j lid. Ayr., 1 (USiia), .V o. A, pp. *S?~Ji*I).- -Statis¬ 
tics and other information on this imlustiy m (Ireat Britain 

Saving vegetable seed, 1>. Fay ( lour. llort , > (ISU 7/ \</, //, p. l* *) —BirecfcioiiM 
for tlio best methods of m\ nig seed of K»vetnl garden vegetables. Thorough matur¬ 
ity is advised. 

Garden tillage, S. B. (Jitri \ ( \Imn($ota SUt. ftpt. 1^U4. pp. 1SA~:(H, fign. 17 ).—A 
reprint of Bulletin 38 of the station (B. S. IF, 7. p. 3.7). 

Trucking in the South, \V. F. Mahm:y (\mth I 'aroHna Sta. Huh ll\ pp. ?(h-9A ).— 
This is a general and popular bulletin on thesuhjeet, especially adapted to the needs 
of Noith Carolina cultivatoi> and dealing with the seleetion and preparation of 
soils for trucking, and the mixing and appiiettiou of feitili/ein foi different soils 
and crops, with directions for seeding. The < ultnn of the follow mg segotable.N is 
detailed at greater or less length: Asparagus, beans, lama beans, beets, early aud 
late cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, encumbers, a ten, eggplants, Kale, mnskmolona, 
watermelons, onions, peas, Irish potato* s, s'\*ct potatoes, ladishea, spinach, toma¬ 
toes, and turnips. 

In addition an appendix contains an arte le by II. B. Battle on fertilizers for 
different trucking < rops, giving detailed directions and numerous tables showing 
the analyses of various vegetables as regards their fertilizing countituents and the 
proper fertilizing ingicdients to he mixed ami applied for the bent growth. In addi¬ 
tion to general rules special formulas are proposed for a number of vegetable#. 

Packing and handling apples, (1. A. (Jot iikan ( Amer. Uorl. f A (ISOA), No* 

/#?).—Brief recommendations, careful picking of perfect, well-developed fruit, and 
cold storage,, being ads mod. 

Bananas, E. Banulassi', ( Her. Ilort. t r>7 (IMA), No. 71. pp . Mi, &07).-~ A brief article 
on their classification and culture. 

Citnie fruits in Sicily {New Iiul. Aim. Inform., No. 
and methods of culture and marketing, 
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Good points in lemon culture, J. W. fioorr (Cal. Fruit Grower , 17 (1893), Ao. IS, 
pp. $9$, 394 ; rtpriut from the Covin* Argne ).—Detailed cultural notes. 

Essential oils of the orange (huh Hot. ltept. Jamaica, n.etr., J (1895), So.9, pp, 

177 - 180 ). 

Fears for home use, U, S. CoNOYKK (Abe, in Cult. and Country Gent.. 1895, Xor. 14, 
p,831 ).—Brief notes on the host varieties among 150 tested. 

Plume, 8. Mi luck ( tmer Jlort., j (1S91), So. 11, p it, 1 } —Brief mention of plum 
raising in Missouri, Wild (loose, Hawkeyc, Bolden Be.iuD, and Blue Damson being 
©specially preferred. 

Raspberries, 8. H.Ukmcn (Muntmota St a. Upl JW, pp. fiq. /).-A reprint 

from Bulletin 30 of the station (L. S. K„ 7, p. 131» 

The sal monberry, J. L IB on. K. W.Carii, and L. Bt iiiuvk (Karat Sew \orker , 
mt>, Sor. 10, p. 7 ( 10 , ft,f 1). 

Strawberries, 8. B. Liikkv i \linn<*ota sta. Upl /s'G, pp. j'*,-!**).— \ repnui from* 
Bulletin 3 ( J of the station < B. S J{ , 7. )>. 131 j. 

New varieties of strawberries, L. V. Kinm \ \ Uhod* Inland V«. Hpt. ls:t J, pp. 
278, 379 ),—Brief note on the \uiioties Lads Utmk and \o. 21, wbnli ha\e proved to 
be superior berries at the station, tie* lohago in mg tree from blight, and the innt 
large and plontilnl Distributions ot these \ auction Inn** been nude to correspond¬ 
ents in diOerent parts of the State 

Grecian cun ante, so called (t al I’tmt tnmm , / t/sv,*, \o. is. p ,s Xfitj*. >).— 
A brief illimtiafed uitnieon “/ante nil! mN/ a> t!><* heedless laismsof (Jreieoare 
called, showing them* fluids of then < ulhire and gi\ ingstatml iisof then importation. 

Chestnut grafting m New England, J II. II\m Lautl W \orku, /V'L \or.9, 
p. 7-/.'b -A mold ot a Ia\oiahle evpenenee nt grafting Liputie*o *niiotiosoii name 
suits. \\ ben graftin'.? w is dom before the b a\es developed about 20 to 25 pir cent 
of the grafts hiiei ei d< d: w hen done altei tin leasts \\<ri well de\«doped about 75 
per i ent took. 

Cultivation of the cocoanut (Hut. Hot hept Janmiat. n. . i/hu*. \<> pp. 
1*7, IS 71 . 

Violets, W. <i. Su mmi) ( firm* (tard . 1u No »t> p. .>?»,) -Cultmill notes. 

Crossing chiysanthemum floweret* \\ Omn: < lsui <*arr/., ]», .Y<>, 

Of*, p. >18?, jut. /' Detailed dnettoum foi this ■ U in ate pun edit re. it being necessary 
to cut away the disk (Ioi« ts and to slioitt n the ia\a 

Horticulture, W. (’. Mi mm Ioutntaua Stas /»<//. , utnn pp. 1P *9-1 J8ti.fi g. /\ P — 

This comprises the n suits of utiioty testing at the thie© lamminna stations during 
180^1 and consists <»I notes and tabulated <1 it ion the following* i*tieUthU* -- Vspar* 
agttft, bush beuiiK, Lima and pole beans, buds, boeage, bioeeoli, Bmssels sprouts, 
cabbages, cnuliilowei, iiudoon, coin salad, cicsh, ilm «»ii, them], swtet u>rn. 
cucumbers, eggplmts, endue, kale, kohl min, lettuce, leeks, muskmelons, mustard, 
onions, okta, parsle\, pens, peppers, punipknm, ladisbes, rotjuette, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, sal hi f>, spinnch. Hear/om»ra, stjuasb, tuiiiijis. and tomatoes. An ilbistra- 
lion of the air tuber [ lOonroiea (juntamala) is im luded and the pi mt. ^huh ^as 
uceidmitull\ found growing m a ynnl, bearing tnbeis in the axils of itn leaves, is 
believed to bo woithy ot attempts for its amelioration. Fruit* --lVars, jieaebes, 
grapes, quinces, raspbernes, figs, .Japanese persimmon*, straw bid lies, blackberries, 
dewberries, gtiumii. Japan wmebem, and oraiigen. Oranges won* investigated as 
regards \ariefies, best height to top, manorial require men ts, and best stoek. The 
Hfcbmmart and Kuni<|uats are emmidcred the hardiest sorts and f'ttrue trifolia la am the 
boat stoek on which to bud, The expenmentft with pruning and manuring were 
interrupted by killing frosts. 
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Intent vitality in seed, I* Giglioli (Nature, 52 (1895), Jfo. AM&, 
544, 545 ).—In 1878 the author published a paper on the resistance 
of seed, especially alfalfa, to the action of gases and liquid chemical 
agents. Recently he has reexamined portions of the seed left over from 
his experiments to see whether they have retained any of their vitality. 
The results are somewhat remarkable. I a some eases a large portion 
of seeds have retained their vitality after a lapse of from 15 to 17 years. 

The experiments conducted in keeping the seed in gases were made 
as follows: The seed were introduced into small bullied tubes into 
which the gas was made to pass for a considerable time, after which 
the tubes were quickly sealed. Alfalfa seed kept in hydrogen failed 
to germinate. Wheat, vetch, and coriander also gave negative results. 
It is thought that probably the hydrogen was not originally veil dried. 
Alfalfa seed kept in oxygen germinated 0.0<S ]>er cent, in nitrogen 50.50 
per cent, in chlorin and hydrochloric acid gas 0.72 per cent, and in a 
second experiment with the same 5.98 per cent. In sulplmreted hydro¬ 
gen 0.01) per cent of alfalfa seed germinated, while of wheat none 
possessed vitality. In arseniureted hydrogen 70.08 per cent, germinated 
in one ease and 08.82 in another. In carbon monoxid 84.2 per cent 
germinated ; in carbon dioxid all seed failed to develop, due probably 
to the large number of seed contained in a relatively small tube, 
rendering the gas damp and therefore noxious. In nitric o\id 0.97 per 
cent germinated m one ease and 0.02 per cent in another. 

Of the experiments made with keeping seed in liquids and solutions 
the only results given are those obtained with alcohol and alcoholic 
solutions, with the exception of one—chloroform—which rendered all 
seed completely lifeless. Seed which were originally placed in absolute 
alcohol germinated 00.0 per cent; in concentrated alcoholic solution of 
corrosive sublimate 20.2 per cent germinated. In alcoholic solution of 
sulphur dioxid 0.15 per cent germinated; in alcoholic solution of sul- 
phurcted hydrogen 7.03 per cent, and in alcoholic solution of nitric 
oxid 4,10 per cent. Seeds preserved in alcoholic solution of phenol 
showed no vitality. 

Many of the alfalfa plants developed from seed used in these experi¬ 
ments were transplanted from the germinator into tlower pots. The 
plants grew well, dowered, and seeded normally. The author states 
that it is probable that if in all these exjieriments special cam had 
been taken at the beginning to exclude as much moisture as possible 
both from the seeds and the gases and liquids, a much larger propor¬ 
tion of the seeds would have retained their vitality. The difficulty 
of preserving the vitality of large seeds must be caused in all proba* 
bilifcy by failure to thoroughly dry them. The present researches liave 
established the fact that for some seeds at least respiration or exchange 
with the surrounding medium is not necessary for the preservation of 
germ life. 
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The latent lift <rf seeds, 0* nifi Caki>ouA BdeaE, *>r. 4,4 ( tm), Ao. if, up. 
W4M). " 

The vitality of seed (ifoy. Bof. Gardens Trinidad, Mine, Bui., 2 (189$), No. 2, pp. 
78, 7$), —Attention in called to the rapid deterioration of many kinds of seed in 
tropical climates. Instances are cited of 90 per cent germination in seed sowed as 
soon as gathered, falling to 50 per cent in a month, pud nothing if kept for 3 mouths. 
Lettuce is said to lose its v itality within a few weeks. 

On the germination of oil-bearing seed (concluded >, Eecuerc i>r Sablon ( Rev. 
gin. Bol, 7 (1895), No. 71, pp. 25*-1M). 

Germination of nuts, T. II. Hoskins ( Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No 402, p, 
448).— 1 The author reports the perfect germination of a lot ot butternuts that had 
been stored lu a shed loit for 1 or 5 \ ears. 

On the value of sprouted and then dried and musty seed for planting, (\ 
Kambocskk (handw. Ifochenbl. Frag., 1895, No. 8. p. 72; a bn. in Ventbl . agr. Cheat., 24 
(1895), No. (i, pp. 292, 291). 

Frauds in seed and means for their prevention, E. hciiRiRAt.x (Frog. Agr . et 
Fit., ti (1895), So*. 4<> } pp. 309-172; 42, pp. 419,410; IS, pp. 427-411) 

The value and production of pure seed, R. Kbiihit (Landti. (entbl. Posen, 82 

(1895 1, No. 22, pp. 197, 190). 

Result* of analyses of agricultural seeds, it. On .ini and E. Todako (Staz. 
ftper. Agr. Ital , 18 [1897), No. pp. 212-240). -I>eterm mat ions of punt> and germi¬ 
nating jmwer of many specie* of loiuge and other plant* weie made. 

Examination cf seeds, E. V Kiwi v j Fhodt Inland 6Ut. Fpt. p. 279).—’ The 
author announces the equipment of the station with seed-testing apparatus, and 
states that the tow pi< hutuiary tests made show that tbe per tent of germination 
was below the standard for tin same seed in Europe, and that weed seed was present 
in some samples m v ei \ large quantity 

Notes on the chemical history of Cuscuta, <*. Karri y (Jour. Charm, it Chim., 
(t set., 15 (16% i, 11, So. , pp. 107-112). 

California stinkweed, T. \V. Kirk \ Sac Autfund Fept. Agr., Ltafleh for / armen 
No. 28, pp. 2, fig 1 bnef illustrated report is gi\ en of (ft ha sgnarrosa. 

Mexican poppy, Argemone mexicana, T W Kikk (*Y(ir 'At aland Ihpt . Agi., 
Leaflet* for Fauna* No 21, pp 2, Jig 1) — Illustrated note* me givjpi of this weed, 
with suggestions for its eiadication. In Austialm this plant is said to be poisonous 
to stock 

Tumble mustard, E. IE lu wi \ (Ton eg Uni., 22 (As7»), So. v, p % Vo) —A brief 
note is given calling attention to Stsgmbnum altimmum, which threatens to become 
a troublesome weed 

Sachaline, [Polygonum) cuspidatum, and fP.) amplexicaule [Final \ew 
Yorker, 1895 , (kt. 5, pp. 00 >\ 094). —Notes oil the giowth of these 3 knotwowls in New” 
York State. 

The Russian thistle, \V M. May* (J ft inn sola Sta. Fpt. 1891, pp. 2~lo. figs. - 
A reprint of bulletin 33 of the station (E. S. K , i\ p. 301). 

The Russian thistle, IE Sny dkk (Minnesota M<i. Fpt. 1691. pp. —A leprint 

of the chemical analyses of this weed as published in bulletin 34 of the station (E. 
& U M 0, p.5T>3). 

Kansas weeds, I, V. 8. JiutitcocK and J. H. S. Norton (Kansas Sia. Hut. 30, pp, 
19*54, ph. 9).—' This bulletin deals wholly with the seedlings of a number of Kaunas 
weeds, and presents descriptions that will aid m determining the species of many of 
them. Illustrations ure given showing the appearance and habit of 115 seedlings. 
The arrangement and botanical names are those found in the latest (sixth) edition of 
Gray's Manual. The common names arc those most applicable and most, widely 
known. Notes on seed distribution and descriptions of weed seeds are to follow . 
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DISEASEflDF plants. 

Potato scab and its prevention, J. C. Arthur (Indiana fita, Bui , 
56, pp. 69-HO ).—The author gives a prelimimny statement as to the dis¬ 
covery of the cause of potato scab and the means by which it may be 
prevented. The results of 3 seasons’ trials with t he corrosive sublimate 
treatment are given. The seed tubers were of the Ihirbauk variety 
and wei c thoroughly co\ ered with scab. The potatoes were of medium 
size, none being under 1A oz. in weight, and were assorted so that the 
treated and untreated portions were strictly comparable. The tubers 
were immersed for different lengths of time, varying from A hour to 15 
hours, in a solution of corrosive sublimate of a strength of 1 part to 
1,000. When the potatoes were taken from the solution they were 
allowed to become nearly or quite diyon the surface and then planted, 
1 uncut tuber in each liill. Alternate lulls weie planted with tubeis 
in every wa\ the same except untreated. A table is given show ing the 
meteorological conditions for the glowing seasons in the 3 years cov¬ 
ered by the experiment. 

The results of the 3 seasons’work, taken sepmately or collectively, 
were most satisfactory, and fully established the practical and ellicient 
character of the treatment. The peieeutage of scab in the crop for the 
3 years is tabulated, and the average shows that Sli per cent of The crop 
from treated seed was without scab, against 5b pei cent from untreated. 
These crops were iaised upon ground winch had been devoted to pota 
toes for a number of veais, and the pel rentage of tubers which allowed 
a slight attack of scab was doubtless laigelv due to the organism 
lernaining a!i\e in the soil fiom tin* picvious crops. 

The author investigated the influence of the treatment upon germi 
nation and growth. All the e\j eninents weie conducted with seed 
tubers that had started to glow, although still solid and m good condi¬ 
tion, and they probably repiesent an avciagc quality of seed material 
as usually planted. The tabulated Jesuits of the 5 years' observations 
show that tin* treated portions came up slowei and with fewer stalks 
per hill, indicating that the tender tissues in the eyes of the tubers 
had been somewhat injured b\ the poison. The time in which the 
tubers were immersed in the solution seemed to have* no relation to the 
amount of injury done. 

The influence of the treatment upon yield was also investigated. It 
was found that in all trials made' the number of tubeis per hill was less 
in the treated than in the untreated portion, probably due to the fact 
that there were fewer stalks per hill. However, the weight of mer¬ 
chantable tubers showed a decided increase in lrtlfj aud 1894 due to 
the treatment, but a slight falling off in 1893. The author concludes 
that under ihe usual conditions of potato culture the corrosive subli- 
mate treatment for scab may be expected to materially increase the 
meichantable crop. 
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Experiments were conducted aupfebe effect of the catting of tubers 
before treatment, in which it was clearly demonstrated that weed mate¬ 
rial maybe treated after the tubers are cut, although it is likely to 
injure them to some extent. The larger the pieces and the shorter the 
duration of the bath the less the injury done. It is probably best to 
treat the t libers first and eut them afterwards. The st l ength of solution 
recommended is 1 part of corrosive sublimate to 1,000 parts of water; 
that is, 2 oz. of the corrosive sublimate to 15 gal. of water. The length 
of time of immersion \aries somewhat with the amount of scab present, 
but it is found that 1 to 1 S hours is the most satisfactory length of time 
for ordinary practice. If, however, the tubers are somewhat sprouted 
and wilted a shorter immersion will be preferable, as in Ibis condition 
the solution penetrates the tuber more rapidly throughout the whole 
surface, especially at the eves, when* there is considerable-tender tis¬ 
sue that may be injuied. In such cases a half hour will be found 
satisfactory. Tin* cost of material for tin* tieatmeut will not exceed 50 
ets. per acre, and theextr.i labor and trouble are not considered serious 
obstacles. 

Bordeaux mixture and potassium Milphid wore tested at the station 
hut with little success, and it was considered unnecessary to publish 
the data on these experiments. 

On combating potato blight, A. Si,mi*oi owski iZtsehr . PJIanzcn- 
kntnh\ “> (/ S ''A, .Vo. /, pp. 'Jo /, 2n/j.— A lepoit is given of the use by 
the author of 2 pei cent solutions ol Boideaux mi\tme and of a lime 
and iron sulphate mixtiue for tin* picv entum of potato blight. Three 
plats were expeiimeiited on, the treated ones each iceciviug 2 applica¬ 
tions of the fungicides. A slight decrease in tin* abundance of rotted 
tubers followed the use of the lime and iron sulphate mixture, while 
the Bordeaux mixture minced tin* percentage of 15.5 on the untreated 
plat to 1.5 on the plat receiving it, '1 lie total yield, as well as the 
starch content, was inn eased b\ the use ot tin* Bordeaux mixture, 
while in tin* case of tin* other fungieide there was a derided falling off’ 
in the total ,\ teld and onl> a slight increase m tin* starch content. The 
size of tin* tubeis from the untreated plat averaged larger than those 
from either of the plats winch were treated with the fungicides. 

Grape diseases on the Pacific Coast, N. B. Pikkci: [l\ S. f>ept. 

Fanners' fhiL »>v>, pj>. 11, ftf/s. ,;).—The author popularly describes 
3 of the principal diseases which affect the grape in California and 
other Pacific (’oast States. The first one, called the California vine 
disease, has spread ov »r a eonsiderable territory, and it is estimated 
that it lias destroyed 30,000 acres of \ ines, causing a direct or indi¬ 
rect loss of at least #20,000,000. This disease has been previously 
described in Bulletin 2 of the Division of Vegetable Pathology of this 
Department (K. S. K. t P- 498), 

Some varieties of grapes are more resistant to this disease than 
others, but no variety has yet been found which can wholly withstand 
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its attacks. It has been ascertained that cuttings from diseased vines 
are themselves diseased$ hence crtttings from vineyards known to be 
affected should not be employed in planting. It is stated that healthy 
cuttings may be with safety planted in vineyards where the disease 
has run its course. 

The second disease described is the powdery mildew, more or less 
known throughout the country, but particularly troublesome in the 
region covered by this bulletin. For the preventive treatment of this 
disease the application of sulphur is recommended. In districts sub* 
ject to the disease it is found desirable to apply the sulphur once before 
the grapes are in bloom and again when the fruit is set. 

The third disease, to which the name coulure is given, refers to a con¬ 
dition in which there is a falling off of the grape flowers and the 
imperfect growth of the grapes. It is attributed to various causes and 
is a widely spread disease, although the greatest and most frequent 
losses occur in the raisin growing districts of California and Arizona, 
and arise mostly from climatic causes. It has been found that the 
Malaga grape is practically free from this disease, and experiments are 
being conducted on crossing .such varieties as the Muscat of Alexandria 
and the Malaga in the hope that a more resistant type may be secured. 

Injury of leaves caused by a species of bumblebee, A. Y\m i*v < Hot. Mag. 
Tokyo, 9 (ISO >). pp. .‘9 ~ >. 

A new lupine disease, Frank ( Ihut. tandtt . Prcust. .V {iso: >, A«>. p. 713 ).—The 
author describes ;i rust of lupines that n as hist noticed during the past yt* nr. It 
attacks tho white ami blue lupines, the llow \ ariety seeming to escape entiiely. 

Potato diseases, S. B. (ininx \ )/hintsofa Sta. Upt. /'•W, pp. J)\ *1 /, fly*. /).—A 
reprint from bulletin III) of tho station (1!. s. U. f 7, p. i:t»b. 

Some potato diseases and liowto prevent them, T. W. Kirk ‘ \ete /inland Dipt. 
Ayr., Leaflet ft for Farmer n Ac. pp. 0, Jig*. //.—-Notes are given on Mavroaponum 
sol ani and potato scab and suggestions offered 1 or their treatment. 

Report on disease in sugar cane, \V. F.vw« i vr { Lai. Hot. Dept. Jamaica, a. Her., 
2 ( 1893). Xo. S, pp. 103-107 ).—Tlie relation between the loot disease due tit CaUetotvi- 
chain fatea turn and tho rind fungus Truhosphana sacehai i is stated and preventive 
measures suggested. For the prev out ion of nematodes deep plowing is recommended, 
the author stating that nematodes can not live more than ft in. under ground. 

Smut in wheat, W. M. Hays t Minnesota sta. Dpi. IS'tf pp. ; t \7~ \ reprint 

from Bulletin *10 of tho station < F. S. 1»\, 7, p. 110». 

A new disease of wheat, A. S\< Cakixi and A. N. Itimr-'sK (Hu. pat. Fry., i 
(1S99), Xo. 1-0, pp. 30-00, pin. /).—Tins disease is due to Spho rodcima itamnosum , a 
description of ’which is given. It appears to mte.st the bases of the sheaths sur¬ 
rounding tho culms. 

Apple tree sun scald, 8. B. Grkkx ( Minnesota Sta. /{pi. fsOl.pp . fig*. 

4). —A reprint from Bulletin 110 of tho station (F. S. h\, 7, p. i:>«>>. 

Cane rust or anthracnose of raspberries, S. B. (ini r..\ * Minnesota sta. Upt. JSOf, 
pp. 230, 211, fly. /).—A reprint from Bulletin o<) of the station { K S. IF, 7, p. 137K 

A grapevine fungus, Helicobasidium purpureum, <J. Hmr.u tProg. Ayr.et Fit., 

m UW3), Xo. 40, pp. Jo 1-30 ~i, pi. 1). 

Cephaleuros coffee, a new parasite of coffee, F. A. F. (\ VVknt (Cmtbl. liokt, 
and Par. Ally., 1 {/so:,), Xo. is n, pp. OSi-os;, pi. /). 

Neotria laurentiana, JS. Maiu ual ( Fee. My col., 17 (ISfK), Xo, M,pp. 13$~/Sb\jlg». 3), 
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f*enmo«pora corollas, W. Tranzschei, $0edwfyia, 84 (1898), No. 4, p. SJ4).—The 
author describe a new «i»eeie« of rust which fi nite on the corolla of ( ampanula per- 
sioi/olia. The new species roaemblw /*. nolacea, although differing from it in the 
form of the conidi a. 

Culture experiments with Paccinia sylvatica upon Carex brizoides, G. Wa<;- 
NElt {Jivilmgia, .14 {189 7), No. o, pp. 4 JS-Ml). 

TTstilago reiliana cn corn, .1, N. S. Norton ( Hot. (laz., r >u (189. 7), No. to, p. 403 ).— 
The author reports li.i\ mg found tins smut on corn m Kansas during the present 
season. It nttin Us the whole plant. near1> destrox mg it, while the coinnion smut is 
more local in its attac k 

The need of competent plant doctors, J W llAiNiiirmJKu ( Education, 10(1893), 
No. 8, pp. U(h tit). 

Experiments in the treatment of chloiosis, .1. M. <0 ikloy (Prog. Apr. el Fit., 
18 (1893), No. 4J, pp. 408-11!) — I he use of Nolutioiis of sulphate of iron, applied 
immediately after punting, ga\o the* h<*st resit Its strength* of solutions of from 40 
to 50 per rent uie recommended. 

An attempted cuiative treatment for white tot, L Anri oi s i Prog. Agr.et Fit., 

11 (18:90 ), A o 40 , pp • "8, : Yt). 

Concerning: the treatment against Peronospoia, V I’u.uon \R\v. pat. Feg., 4 
(1893), No. pp *u 

Lyaol, its properties and its application, K 1 kicky \ Her. My< ol., 17 (189~>), No. 
OS, pp. 18i. (8 ’>). 

The use of sulphate of iion and its effects, K\s**n.i ikii (Prog, tgr.et Fit., /? 
(189 A. Ac 1 \ pp tV.i>' I ~'l Ik* successful mm* of ,m iron sulphate solution against 
ehiorosm is meuttoned. 
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Notes on scale insects in Arizona, J. W. Tottmey (Arizona Sta. 
iiul Ji,pp. ‘J9- >b, Jhjh, A ).—This consists of descriptive and life-history 
notes on the San dost* scale (AspitliotH* peruirioHnx), date palm scale 
(Parlatorhi virtri.r j, <'aliforma red scale [Asp id iotas anrantii), California 
black scale (htninium ol* a ), usage orange or frosted scale ( L. pruino- 
#ww), anti i o*e scale (Auiaeanpu h roxtVK w ith remarks on their distribution 
ami ravage* in Arizona and recommendations for remedies against 
them. Introductory notes are given on scale insects as a class and 
their treatment in genetal. 

The San dose scale at present in Arizona is confined to the Salt "River 
Valley, where it was introduced on infested trees from California, none 
of the Arizona nurseries having been found to harbor the pest. The 
general belief that the intense dryness and heat of the summer months 
are sutlieient to kill the scale is shown to In* erroneous, although the 
beat undoubtedly checks the rapid progress of the scale. In the Salt 
River Valley the scale was found to be almost entirely confined to pear 
and apple trees, a few peach and apiicot. trees, however, being also 
infested. Whale oil soap wash is recommended as a remedy, applied 
strong, and possibly supplemented by fumigating with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas. It is advised that the wash be applied before the buds start 
in tbe spring. 

The date palm scale was brought into Arizona in trees imported from 
Africa by this Department. The trees were then known to be infested, 
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but it was thought that all the scales had been killed. The species 
was then believed to be Pa rial aria zizyphux, but it is now considered 
to be a new species— A vhiriv, Tire trees infested are growing at the 
substation at Pluenix, where whale-oil soap wash was applied to them 
successfully after kerosene emulsion had been used with little effect. 
The scales are conspicuous against the dark green leaves of the palm, 
infesting both sides frequently in such numbers as to almost hide the 
surface, and resembling a dark scurfy deposit. The female scales are 
oblong, flat, and nearh black, with a white margin. It is believed that 
they spread very slowly. A ladybird (VotrinHla abdominal!#) was 
found feeding on the scale. 

The red scale, black scale, osage orange scale, and rose scale have 
been found only scantily in Arizona, and it is not believed that they will 
be injurious, although recommendations are made for treatment against 
them. Five other species of scab* insects found in Arizona, an yet of 
nou-economic importance on account of their not infesting cultivated 
plants, are briefly described and noted. 

There arc* appended technical descriptions of <> new species of scale 
insects named and desciibed by T. I>. A. ('ockerell, of the New Mexico 
Station. 

Studies in artificial cultures of entomogenous fungi, K. H. Pkt 

TIT {Xt'ir York Conu H Sfa. IUiL D'< , pp. V p/.v. //).—The object 

of the present bulletin w as to determine by means of cultures the life 
history and relationships of the forms of entomogenous fungi, as well 
as to make preliminary studies on the practicability of introducing 
diseases among insects. Most of the forms studied are members of the 
genus Jsaria, and its perfect form (Vmlyceps. The others are species 
of the genus Sporotriehum. 

The author used as a culture medium the ordinary agar peptoue 
broth, except in one or two cases, where the organism would not grow 
on such a substance, and potato agar was employed. The method 
employed for the sepaiation of the fungus is to tease apart a small 
]K>rtion of some host containing spores. Meanwhile d tubes of the agar 
are placed in water and heated until the agar is melted, after which 
they are cooled to about 4.5' (3. and the spores and the pieces of the 
fungus are washed into the first tube and well shaken. A drop or two 
is now poured in tube No. 1 and shaken, and the process is repeated in 
tubes Nos. '1 and .‘J. In sepaiating the spores of the fungi this method 
is preferred to that of dipping with a sterilized needle. The contents 
of each tube is now poured into a sterilized Petiiedish, and the harden¬ 
ing of the agar fixes the organism in position. Isolated growths or 
colonies will appear, and it is well to make studies of them, for if they 
grow together it w ill be impossible to isolate them. A small )w>rtion 
may now be removed on the point of a sterilized platinum needle and 
transported to a sterilized potato or other suitable medium, from which 
a pure culture is obtained. 
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The author made extensive studies of Cordyceps clarulata, V. mill - 
taris , (!. militarist var., 0. melolonthw, harm farimtta , /. tenuipen, 7. 
anisopliw amoricana n. var., L anisopHa >, 7. densa, 1. varans n. sp., 
Hporotrichum globnllferum , and tf. minimum. Detailed notes are given 
oft he experiments for each species, and several illustrations from pho¬ 
tographs are included. 

The bulletin also contains an extensive bibliography of the subject 
of iusect fungus parasites, titles of about 75 papers being given. 

Apicultural calendar for November, A. M u iian ( l/Jpirultnu. S r i >, Xo. 11, 
pp. ‘f'U)~4SS).~ Soton on the treatment to be gi\en bees m thib month. 

Nasal bot in sheep; grub in the head tOestrus ovisb J A. <»n urrn \ Wir Zta- 
land Itept. lyi., Liaflit* for Fa morn A o. j pp. >). 

The chinch bug, <>, Li oom < Minnesota Vu. lipt.l-M.pp. r> Jujh. 7 J).—A 
repunt of Bulletin ,’*7 <d the station (!'. s. If , 0, p. 1 (X). 

The locust boier, W. .1. < fan hi /.tans, > < 7 /7«, No. pp. 7 \ 7't.jtg. f -Pop 
ular descriptive suid lnnrdial union on 1 t/lhm nrfnma. 

Anew Coccid, l 1> A ( <>< ki.io 11 {Hoy. Hut t,antnn Innnhui, Jiul. 1/tw. inform , 
No. /, pp. s7, — IVfhnn al dew nptiou oj i'spuiiotu s Junta, loniul on % \am 

roots in Trinidad 

Insects in nutmegs < Itul Jiot Ihpt Jamaoa.n su.. ■ Is > \ 

The pimento and its insect foes < Hal Hot hey* Jamaoa.n «rr , J (1 s f r,) } Xo. H, 
PP■ 

Injurious insects and fungi Jour \Hnhtth) ltd. I <n . * < / v n\, No. \ pp. fC.'-fS?, 
ttys h) - Popuhii note* and pie\cnti\« leinedit* ;uo gi\eu tot the d,iuiM»jt mitt*, pea 
beetle, hie td beet h , pine be* tb , eiu mnbei and turnip imhb \s. tin nip ll\ 01 lieu, nud 
eluh loot <d < lin iteious plants 

Insecticides lot the potato beetle, s. B ton i \ < MutattwU i M«. It pi. 7*9 f, pp. 
til. Hi ).—A loprmt ltom Bulb tin tf!f ol the st it mu 1 1. 1» . 7 p h‘ii>>. 

Remedies and pieventivea fot insects and fungus pests, 'I. VV. Kmu * Yeir Zea¬ 
land Uept. Ayr.. I lajh t» jor Hanhnn* ami l nut Iiuhiim No. V\ pp s\. 

Predaceous and paiasitic enemies of aphides, II i . N. \ i\i (luU mat. Jour. 
Mi<i.and Sat, $a. % *i r. ,1. '* U ), Ao. ~\pp h—JO- pi*. .}. 
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Practical cattle feeding, \V. Sti bus ;mtl 1 >. N. liutuow (Loui 

sin n a St<ts. I! ul. .11, Pil s<r„ pp. 1 

Synopsis .—An account «>f :» loodnig trials in fattening poor <>.\«»n on cotton-seed meal, 
cotton-seed hulls, and inobomes. Ineident ll\, the eilet t of exposure ami partial 
protection >\:m abacivetl. Profit* wore secured in eat h eNpeiimeut Hullieieut to 
lead the authors to leconimeud the fattening of rattle for beef where the abose 
feeding stuffs can ho rrahoiuibh obtained 

A practical discussion is given of tin* principles of feeding, us© of 
fVodiug standards, compounding of rations, etc., \% it h suggested rat iona 
for fattening cattle, work animals, and milch cows. Two experiments 
are described in fattening cattle for beef. 

The first experiment was with (> animals, 5 very poor, old, work oxen, 
and 1 comparatively young animal, and lasted from January 22 to March 
30,1304. The food consisted of cot ton-seed meal, cottonseed hulls. 
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and molasses, all fed ad libitum . The animals were divided into 2 lots, 
one kept tinder shelter opening to the south, aud protected from ihe 
weather, and the other lot exposed. The detailed daily record is given 
for each of the 0 animals. A summary for the iO weeks is given 
below: 

t'nul in faftemuft oxen, JS'JL 



Va t utfit 
weight 
.it end 
ot trial 

l 

Total 
gam m 
m <iglit. 

Average 

gam 
per <1 «»a 

\a eiage 

< ’otton 
seed 
uie.tl 

toed eaten p« i da\. j Value 

Cotton ’ 1 ? aura 

seed Molasm s * per 

liullx 1 lot. 

1 

-Exposed lot. 

X umber 1 .. 

N multer 2 .. 
Number 3 . 

Pound*> 
1,012 B 
y is G 
01*9 2 

Pound*. 
HU) il 
i:>f» i 
147 2 

/V undt 

2 :i 

2 1 
•2 ! 

Polilld# 

G 7 
« 7 
b 7 

, 1 

Pound* Pound* \ 

27 1 2 5 1 . 

24 0 2 3 i . ' 

‘21 2 2 r > .. ’. 

Total* ami ,i\ ei 

a^th . . 

• sm r> 

4«;> 3 

2‘* 

b 7 

‘27 1 2 3 ‘ *M 04 * 22 

I*rotect«*«l lot * 

Xumber 4. . . . 

X amber.). 

Number tl 

1,772 4 
s*2 2 

•sjs h 

21H 4 
BG 2 
1.72 a 

2 

1 2 

•i •» 

G 7 
l> «» 
i> 7 

24 5 27 . 

21 4 25 . 

21 7 2 7 . 

Total* and .i\ ei 

m . 

•2 Ts, 1 

177 4 

2 2 

G fl 

22 0 2 7 30 9.01 


The animals were bought at 1 •/ cts. and sold at 3 ct*. per pound, live 
weight. The cotton-seed hulls cost $5 and tlie eotton seed meal $-0 
per ton and the molasses 1*2 cts. per gallon; the manure was valued 
at $2 per ton. Theiowas a wide\ariation in the gain made by the 
animals in the protected lot, and tin* total gain made by this lot was 
practically the same as that made by the exposed lot. As a rule the 
weather was mild. 

“The Bin enth winch was attended w ith piolongod cold jams, g«i\o a largor 

mcioaae to the jimln ted pen, an«l lienee r«*. 1 1 ]v shows the \uhte nf pmteottou. "I he 
rest of tli( j feeding was attended l» t \ eveelh lit weailici Hiiiinu Hus i,m»\ eold week 
the exposed aiiiiu.ilM lost 2."» t lhs in w< ighl :«nd ale *d*S 11 m. of lo»*d. 'I he pi elected 
animals atc. a SI>7 lhs. of food and gained L'ti.li ltm. m weight, .1 dilleieme of r*2 lhs. of 
ilesh anil a I lhs. of ft ed.” 

The experiment in 1803 was with 5 poor native oxen purchased in the 
surrounding country, and lasted from Match 1 to April 24. Throe 
animals were exposed and 2 protected. The feeding and general man¬ 
agement of the trial was tin* same as in tin* previous year. Only a 
summary of the results is given. 

The 2 exposed animals gained (Job lbs. and ate *10.03 worth of feed; 
and the 2 protected animals gained 120 lbs. and ate $12.00 worth of 
feed. The animals were bought at 1 / cts. and sold 3 for 3] cts. and 2 for 
3 cts. per pound. The eotton seed meal cost *11 and the hulls $5 ]ter 
ton and the molasses $1 per barrel. The average profit per animal ill 
the exposed lot was $10.73 and in tin* protected lot $0.84; or valuing 
the manure at $2 per ton the profit was $12.00 and $11.58, respectively. 

“ Ju the experiments given above it was found mi\nutngeotiB to add wiol&ase# to a 
mixture of meal aud hulls to aeciue a bettor halauceil ration* Four jmhuiiI# jw&r day. 
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however, seemed to be the maximum amount which could he fed with safety. 
Increasing this quantity invariably induced scours. The molasses used was < oninmn 
black centrifugals, and cau be bought in the New Orleans market for 5 cts. per 
gallou. . . . 

“With beef at the present prices, and the large number of available eattle all 
through the South which can be purchased at reasonable nibs for fattening, it 
would seem advisable to lecommend our planters and farmers to go into tho business 
whenever cotton seed meal, bulls, and molasses (an be delivered at reasonable rates 
for transportation. . . . 

“Besides the profits from the sale of his fat cattle lie would realize immense 
benefit from the laigo quan1it ( v of excellent manure wlnth they would give him, 
and if properly applied to the farm would soon lender the latter lar more pro¬ 
ductive and profitable.” 

The feeding of animals for the production of meat, milk, and 
manure, and for the exercise of force, Sir ,J. 11. Gilbert (U. 8 . 
Dept. Ayr., Office of Kvpn imnit Stations Uni, pp. J31-3tG , diag.l ).— 
This is an account of the investigations on the feeding of animals car¬ 
ried un at liothamsted, England, since 1S17, accompanied by resumes 
of tin* work done eNewheie on ditfeient phases of the subject. The 
introduction gi\es a histoiy of the subject with the \iews of Timer, 
Boussingault, and Liebig. 

“It was in 1H47. tiller Bmismitganh bad published his first table of tho comparative 
initritiv c value ot difl« r« nt Jowls, Imimb d on their p« i< <*ntagc ol nitrogen, and after 
Liebig had substantially n»du»s<*d lloimsitig.iult s <onelusions on the point, that sys¬ 
tematic feeding * \pm mu nN w< le < nmmem <>d nt Kothaiustcd. in the arrangement 
of them, the m ttlement ot th< q in si ions raised by the cxpcximoiits and < onelusions 
of lhmssitig lull, and by the enumution ot the tbeoretie.il mows of Liebig, was 
kept prominently in view 

The scope of tho experiments ;it Rothainsted is shown by the general 
heads below, under which the work is reported and discussed. 

Food consunud and increase prod turd (pp ii.'W-lMSj,—The results of 
numerous experiments with sheep and pigs are cited. In those with 
sheep a number of different feeding studs wen* added to Swedish 
turnips, mangel wur/els, or clover ehalf, the latter being fed ad libitum. 
The results are summarized showing the nitrogenous, non nitrogenous, 
and total organic material consumed per 100 lbs. live weight weekly 
and per 100 lbs, of gain in live weight. The results are believed to 
justify the conclusions of more than *10 years ago that— 

“Taking food at lifts us they go, it is tlioir supply of the digestible lion-nitrogenous, 
that is, of the more specially respiratory and fat-forming constituents, rather thau 
that of the nitrogenous or specially flesh lorming ones, that regulates both the 
amount of Jood consumed by a given live weight of animal within a given time and 
the amount of increase in live weight produced.” 

A recalculation of the data on the basis of present knowledges said 
to render the results even more emphatic. 

In the experiments with pigs, rations with wide and narrow nutri¬ 
tive ratios were variously compared, a part of I he ration always being 
fed ad libitum / u and as the ad libitum food always supplied much the 
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larger proportion of the total ration, the animals fixed their own con¬ 
sumption, according to the composition of the foods and to their own 
requirements, including those both for respiration and maintenance, 
and for increase.” No data are given in the rc|K>rt, but the results are 
graphically shown in a diagram. 

“The conclusion draw u iiom the results of the various experiment* with piga waft 
that, in their ea*e, ns in that with sheep, it was the supplies in the food of the 
available uon*nitroi*enous, 01 total oigatiu*, constituents, rather than those of the 
available nitrogenous substance, that regulated the amount consumed, both liy a 
given live weight within a given tune, and to produce a given amount of increase.” 

Here again recalculation of the data only emphasized the conclusion. 

“In conclusion, in regard to this branch of the subject, it must be considered 
ofttuhhshcd that, taking ordinary food stuff* as the\ go, neither the amount con¬ 
sumed in relation to a given live weight of the animal within a given time (which, 
of course, in the fattening animal covers the requirements for increase as well an for 
sustenancei, nor the amount consumed to yield a given amount of increase m live 
weight (wlmli covers the requirements foi sustenance also^ \\n» at all hi proportion 
to the amount oi the nitrogenous constituents suppled. It is, on thcothiM* hand, 
obvious that the consumption, both for su-deiiam « and Ibr iticiease, was much more 
nearly in proportion to the amount ot the dig* stibh and a\ nilahie mm nitrogenous 
constituents supplied, but that it vv.i-. more neaiis still regulated h\ the amount of 
the total digestible organic substance— nihogctiou* and non nitrogenous together— 
which the foods supplied. 

Composition of oxen, slurp* mut pips untl of their inert use while fatten 
huj (pp. 218-255).—Analyses arc given of “a fat calf, a half fat ox, and 
a fat ox; a fat lamb, a store sheep, a half fat old sheep, a fat sheep, and 
an extra-fat sheep; a store pig, and a fat pig,” the results being given in 
each ease for the carcass, theot!ai,and the entire annual. The data are 
discussed in detail, showing the proportions of the animal consumed as 
human food, and bringing out tin* fact that “the entile bodies, even of 
store or lean animaK, may contain more fat than nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds, while those of fattened animals may contain several times as 
much. That of tin* fat ox contained more than twice as much, that of 
the moderately fat shoe]) nearly three times, of the ven fat sheep mow 
than four times, and of the moderately fattened pig about four times 
as much fat as nitrogenous sulwtanee/* 

Estimates are made on the basis of the above analyses ot the compo¬ 
sition of the increase in fattening oxen, sheep, and pigs. According to 
these figures tin* increase in fattening oxen contains seldom more than 
7 to S percent of nitrogenous substance and seldom less than 00 and 
generally neaily 05 per cent of fat. In the* ease* of oxen fattened very 
young the increase may contain about 10 per cent nitrogenous sub¬ 
stance and 50 percent fat. With sheep the increase usually contains 
less nitrogenous substance than with oxen and about 70 jxvr cent of 
fat. The increase of pigs contains 0.5 to 7.5 per cent of nitrogenous 
substance and 05 to 70 per cent of fat. In the latter part of the jieriod 
ot fattening sheep and jugs the increase contains less nitrogen avid 
more fat. 
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Applying this to the food consumption, the author sums up the rela¬ 
tion as follows: 

“The result* relating to the chemical composition of the different animals, in dif¬ 
ferent conditions as to age and maturity, have shown that even store animals may 
contain as much, or even more, of the non-ni tiogfnous substance (tat) than of nitrog¬ 
enous substance, while the bodies of fattened animals maj < ontam two, three, four, 
or even more times as much drv fat as dr> nitrogenous matter. It has further heen 
shown that the piopmtion ot tat to nitrogenous substance in the ineieasem live 
weight of the fattening animal m >uu<U higher than in the entile bodies of the fat¬ 
tens! animals. If, theretme, the non-mtiogenous Mihst.uico of the increase (the 
fat) is ilerived fioui the non nitmgenous constituents of the food, the relatively 
large demand for such constituents for the juodm tion of fattening increase would 
seem to he amply accounted lot 

14 The important question aiises, tin reloie, What are the smmes in the food of the 
fat of the fattening animal i In othei words, fiom wh it constituent oi constituents 
in the food is the fat piodneed ' ’ 

Sourer* in iht food of the /'at prod and ui th( animal body (pp. 255- 
282).—In 1812 Liebig announced liis ucv\ that although fat might be 
formed from the piotem of the food, its mam souice was tlie starch, 
sugar, and other carbohydrates of the food. Following this came the 
experiments at Kothamsted, insohing between 100 and 500 animals, 
and mostly made from ISIS to is,5.1. These showed that much more 
fat was formed than could be accounted foi by the fat in the food; and 
“it was eonsidcied that no doubt whate\cr could be entertained that 
much, if not flu* whole, of the tat foimed in the bodies of the Uer- 
bivora fed fm the prod net ion of meat was deiived from the carbohy¬ 
drates of < he food/ 1 

“Inflict, the oxpciimciitallv determined relation of the non-iii Oogenous and of 
the nitrogenous < iiistifuetiK ot tin tood, nspectiveh, to tin* amount of increase 
produced; the composition of fattening liunase gcneialh ; the relatively greater 
tendency to glow in flame and to foim tb*>,li with IttghU nitiogenon« food; the 
greater t elide m \ totoim tat with food emupat iti\c*l\ u< h in non-nit logenoua aub- 
HtanceH, and expeciulh in <aihoh>diat«s; and common e\penvure in feeding—all 
pointed m the same due* turn *’ 

In 1805 Voit announced respiration expei iments with dogs fed chiefly 
on flesh, which he believed showed that fat was pioduced from nitroge¬ 
nous substances; and he argued further that albuminoids were a chief 
source of fat in the case of Herbivora. lie and IVttenkofer main¬ 
tained that in order to establish the production of fat from carbohy¬ 
drates it musr lirst be shown that the fat formed could not be accounted 
for by the albuminoids and fat of the food. Some of the results 
obtained at Ilothainsted were then recalculated, and the results for 
pigs and sheep are presented in concise summaries iu the present 
report. The data show the amounts of fat produced in tlie animal on 
the basis of analyses, the amounts of fat in the food, and the amounts 
which could be formed from the albuminoids of the final, assuming that 
109 parts of digestible albuminoids may yield 51.4 parts of fat. The 
total fot obtainable from these two sources (food fat and albuminoids) 
8089—No. 5-6 
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was insufficient to account for that produced in the body, the deficiency 
varying in amount quite widely. 

“ [Without going into details tbo data for pigs] is cumulative and decisive that at 
any rate a large proportion of tlie stored-up fat must have its source in other con¬ 
stituents than the fat and nitrogenous substance of the food; in other words, in the 
carbohydrates. 

“(As to the data obtained with sheep|, although the evidence of fat formation 
from the carbohydrates of the food is admittedly less direct in the ease of sheep 
than in that of pigs, yet. when the foregoing results are carefully considered, with 
due regard to the facts which ha\e been discussed, no doubt can he entertained that 
there was a considerable formation of fat from carbohydrates in both of the series 
of experiments with sheep. And when it is borne in mind that neither of these 
series of expeiiments was arranged for the purpose of elucidating this particular 
question, it must be admitted that the results are more definite and eonelusive than 
might hme been anticipated. Nor ran there beany doubt that if experiments were 
made with oxen under suitable conditions tlmy would yield equally eonelusive evi¬ 
dence on the point. . . . 

“It w as maintained by Voit and others that to establish the formation of fat from 
the carbohydrates it must bo experimentally shown that the fat deposited was in 
excess of that supplied by the food, plus that which could he derived from trans¬ 
formed albumin. Hut it is obvious that the mere fact that the food contained enough 
nitrogenous substance for the formation of all flu* fat that had been produced would 
of itself be no proof that that substame had been its source. It has been seen, 
howexer, that \ oil s icquiremcut wasamph fulfilled in the Kothamsted experiments, 
both with pigs and with sheep; and hence it must he admitted to be proved that at 
any rate some of the store,d-up fat must ha\e had another source, which couhl only 
he the carhohydraft s.” 

In conclusion, the author reiterates the deduct ions arrived at from the 
Iiothamsted experiments in 18G<i, which have not been changed by the 
reconsideration of the data. 

Food and milk prod action ( pp. 282-200). The comparison between the 
amounts of nutrients contained per week in the milk of cows and in 
the increase of oxen is shown by tin* author in the following table: 


Comparison of the count fluent* of food carried off in milk and tn the fattening i net ease of 

0.1 en. 


In milk per meek. 

If 4 quarts per head jier du\.. 
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"From the foregoing comparison it is evident that the dram upon the food is very 
much greater for the production of milk than for that of meat. This is especially 
the case in the important item of nitrogenous substance, and if, as is frequently 
assumed, the butter fat of the milk is, at any rate largely, derived fiom the nitrog¬ 
enous substance of the food ” 

The balance between the food nutrients m the ration of tlie Rothaui- 
sted herd and m the milk is shown in the table below: 

ConutiturntH consumed per 1 /)00 lb h. live weight pa day for sustename and fot nnlh pro- 
(button , the btolhamsted herd of 3 () com*, xpnny, 7«9s/ 





Oige Mtihlc 
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Mttbntiim c 

\ itlOtfC 
1IOII8 
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< *h atari It) 
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!'♦ 92 
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7" 
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7 40 
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VvAilahlt tor milk 

In 2.1 1 pound* milk 

1 

2 0 
87 

4 1 
i 02 

8 T8 
.t 87 

F\«< »« in food 

| 

I 22 

1 .9 

2 71 

WuMTn * t ambit d 

| 21 Oi 

2 50 

M2 50 

~15~40 

1 Ubtmimoid ratio 1 4 4 M:\(hi*ci\< ot 

0 4 t it albuminoid t itlo 

1 7 4 


“On the assumption tint the expenditure of nitrogenous substance in the produc¬ 
tion oi milk is onlj m the foimation of the uitiogeuous substances of the milk, 
theie would uppo ir to have hem a considerable «\<tss given in the food Hut 
AVolll’s estimate assumes no e\« chs »»! supph and tbit the whole is utilized; the 
fact be lug tb.it be supposes the buttei fat of the milk to h we been domed hugely, 
if not wholh, fiom the albuminoids of the food 

"The evidence at command is, at any i.it*, not lmonsistmt with the supposition 
that a good deal of the fat ol milk mu hive its sonic e m the bicakmg up of 
albuminoids; but direct evidence on the point is still \v luting Assuming, 

however, that such change docs take place, the imoutit of mtiogenous substance 
supplied to the Hotliamsted cows would be less in e\ctss ot the duet t icqniretmnt 
for milk production than the figures m the table would indicate—if indeed, in 
excess at all ' 

The author points out that the food requirements for maintenance 
are determined b\ feeding only suflieieni food to maintain the animal 
without gain or loss in Height while at rest, whereas physiological 
considerations indicate that the expenditure, independently of loss or 
gain, will be the greater the more liberal the ration. This, it is 
believed, would account for a part at least of the apparent excess of 
food, and the question is asked whether or to what extent any excess 
was used in increase of live weight [which is not answered by the data 
given]. 

As to the effect on milk production of the season and its character¬ 
istic changes of food, the average of 6 years is given of the yield of 
milk per head in each month of the year by the Rothamsted herd; and, 
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using the monthly averages obtained by Vieth from over 14,000 
analyses of milk in 1884, the amounts of milk constituents produced 
in each month are calculated. 

“Exercising such care ami reservation in regard to the numerous results of our¬ 
selves and others which arc at command, it may be taken as clearly indicated that 
within certain limits high feeding, and especially high nitrogenous feeding, does 
increase both the yield and the richness of the milk. But it is evident that when 
high feeding is pushed beyond a comparatively limited range the tendency is to 
increase the weight of the animal; that is, to favor the development of the indi¬ 
vidual, rather than to culianee the activity of the functions connected with the 
reproductive system. . . . 

“But there remains the important q nest ion whether the period of lactation is 
lengthened, or the 3 ield of the higher 3 ieldmg cows is maintained the longer, h\ an 
increased amount of food; or whether, 011 the other hand, the period of laetation or 
the yield of inilk is reduced by the limitation of the suppl.v of food? The point is, 
at any rate, deserving of careful experiment and observation. 

“It may be observed that direct experiments at Rotltainsted confirm the view 
arrived at by common exjnirienee, that roots, and espeeiall.v mangels, have a favor¬ 
able effect on the (low of milk. Further, the Rothaumted experiments have shown 
that a higher percentage of butter fat of other solids and of total solids was obtained 
with mangels than w ith silage as the succulent food. The v ield of milk was, how - 
ever, in a much greater degree increased by grazing than b\ another change in the 
food, and with us, at an.v rate, the mtliiem e of loots comes next in order to that of 
grass, though far behind it in this respect. But with glazing, as has been shown, 
the percentage composition of the milk is considerably reduced, though owing to the 
greatly increased quantity yielded the amount of constituents removed in the milk 
while grazing may nevertheless he greater per head per day than under any other 
conditions. 

“Lastly, it has been clearly illustrated how very much greater is the demand upon 
the food, especially for nitrogenous and for mineral constituents in tlm production 
of milk, than in that of fattening increase.” 

Food and manure (pp. 21)0-301).—This is a discussion of “the subject 
of feeding as a source of manure/’ with special reference to the nitrogen 
recovered in the manure. The question as to the exhalation of nitro¬ 
gen or its compounds by the animal is considered and the literature 
bearing on this point reviewed. 

“[The conclusion is reached that] the lo^s of combined nitrogen by gaseous ema¬ 
nations from the lungs and skin is, for all practical purposes, quantitatively imma¬ 
terial. The sweat would seem to he a more important source of loss ill animals 
submitted to much muscular exercise. But, even in their case, it does not seem to 
be large; while in that of the animals of the farm, ted for the production of meat 
or milk, it would presumably l»e much less material/' 

The results are then cited of experiments made to determine the 
relation between the nitrogen in the food and that voided in the solid 
and liquid excreta; t\ e., u whether or not there was any loss of nitrogen 
in the feeding of animals beyond that stored up in their increased 
These experiments include a number made by the Uothamated station 
on pigs, sheep, and cattle, besides a large number of experiments made 
in Germany and France with a variety of animals, 

“[In the earlier experiments], with the exception of the turtle doves experi¬ 
mented upon by BoufisingatiM, all the other results were obtained with the animals 
of the farm, ami in all cases excepting those of the experiments at Rotbawted With 
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pigs and with sheeps ami at Woburn with oxen, the animals ware assumed to he fed 
ou only sustenance rations! and m> allow aiioc was made in the calculations tor any 
increase or loss m their weight In cveiy < a»c, c’xt opting ni the experiment with 
Henneberg’tt ox No. 2, and in the expei intents at Itothamsted with i>iga in 1862, the 
figures indicate a notable and m some tv act y <ojihi dor able loss of nitiogen, which, 
assuming it to be not explained by stoi mg up of mtiogcu in the animal, or deficient 
evacuation, might he supposed to j»oiut to a ptobable loss by respiratiou or perspi¬ 
ration, or both " 

Later it was jxnntcd out how «mall <m actual lost* or gain in the 
determined nitrogen might make a gicat ditleience m the balance, and 
the necessity of greatei caie m ceibun details w T as urged. Other 
experiments were made in < lei man}. 

^fSinu the ptihlu ation of the lull r results] tin ic lias h< cn little doubt entertained 
that, not only in the owe of < anmma and Oiiumoi i hut also m that of Herhivora, 
and even of ruminants, pra< tu alh the v hole of tin mi tog< n ot the food which docs 
not contribute to annua] m< lease or to milk nappe irs m tin exilements ” 

The authoi lefeis briefly to his paper “On the \ablation of unex- 
hausted manmes.” 1 

u The <ah ulatiouH i< late to tin use of food (01 the piodtn turn of fattening increase. 
It in assumed that, on the iwiagt, mu h iikk is< will < out tin s per n nt oi mtrogen- 
oiiH substance, < oir< spending to 1 J7 |»« i uuitot nitiogin in the imieise According 
to the cab nl it ions it u suits tint of tin tot il mitogen consumed m foodB rich in 
that suhstancc such is oil < ik» 8 and UguuituouH suds tin le will generally l>e lese 
than 5 pi i «t nt n taimd in Hit latte mug in< n ase in live we lghl In the < ase of the 
< eioul g! uns, on (he otlu i h utd which iro nun li U ss in h lit nit tog* n, a much larger 
piopoition of tlie tot il mnmnt lonsumed will he i« I imul in the m< rease, generally 
pel haps about 10 pc r < e nt ot it < >1 flic nitmgc n m gimnim oils stinw s a still higher 
proportion will prohuhh hi devoted to unit ik< whih roots will on the average 
lose by feeding peilmps onh about *> oi b pt r tint ol tin n nitiogin 

Food and 1h<> < firms of font i pp. 301-313).—The author gives a 
resume of the investigation and mows on the lelations between food 
and the even ise of force fiom the time ot Liebig. Metabolism and res¬ 
piration expelmients with different kinds of animals are cited, includ¬ 
ing some m\estimations at Rothamsted; and finally examples are given 
of the rations fed to hoises b\ ham wav. omnibus, and eab companies 
in Pans and tu the l mted Kingdom. 

u Renmwtug the whole ot the utmlts which have been adduced illustrating the 
characteristic food r« cjuiuononts ioi the excitiseof force it ma\ in the hist place 
he observed that the evident e is cumulative md decisive, that, with nounal feeding 
and with oiilv much rate oven me. there is pro tit allv no inn east <1 demund for the 
nitrogenous constituents of food, while tin to is, oit the other hand, ait increased 
demand for the ionic «pe<’i«ll\ icnpiratoiy constituc nts, hugely m propoition to the 
amount of foico exeie ised If, howevci, the 1 ihor is ahnoinialh heavy—that is, if 
it be pushed to the point of dilapidation, as indicated by Iona of weight—there will, 
ill that cane, he an increased elimination of nitrogen in the urine, resulting from 
the degradation of nittogcnouH substance, and accordingly an mcieased demand for 
the nitrogenous count it non to of food. 

“Lastly, it is of interest to observe that where the subject has been the moat 
carefully investigated the rations adopted tot horse a include scarcely any of the 

, 1 dour lioy. Agl. Sue. England, 21 (18%), part 2. 
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more highly nitrogenous foods, such as leguminous seeds, but, in addition to hay 
and straw chaff, consist almost exclusively of the comparatively low in nitrogen 
cereal grains; and would, therefore, be characterized by containing a comparatively 
largo amount of digestible non-nitrogenous constituents in proportion to tbe digest¬ 
ible nitrogenous substance of the food. It lias, however, been found that in the case 
of old or overworked animals it is advantageous to supply a somewhat larger 
amount of the highly nitrogenous leguminous seeds. In fact, as wo put it in 1852— 

“ *A somewhat concentrated supply of nitrogen does, however, in some cases seem 
to be required when the system is overtaxed; as, for instance, when day by day 
more labor is demanded of the animal bodj than it is competent w ithout deteriora¬ 
tion to keep up.”’ 

Summary of the feed inti of animals (pp. 313-310).—This is a recapitu* 
liition of Hit* views adduced from the work and discussion given in the 
preceding chapters of the section on feeding. The author claims to 
have demonstrated that the amount of food required for maintenance 
or for the production of a given amount of increase in a given time is 
dependent in a larger degree upon the amount of digestible lion-nitrog¬ 
enous constituents supplied than upon the nitrogenous, lie supports 
this by the results of analyses of the carcasses of animals, which 
showed that store animals contained as much non-nitrogenous (fat) as 
nitiogenous substance, while fattened animals might contain 2, 3, 4, or 
more times as much fat as nitrogenous matter; hence, the increase of 
fattening animals must have a much larger proportion of noil-nitroge¬ 
nous than of nitrogenous matter. Furthermore, ••the fat of the increase 
is in great part if not entirely derived from the non nitrogenous constit¬ 
uents of the food,” while “only a small pro]nation of the nitrogenous 
compounds of the food consumed is finally stored up in the increase of 
the animal." 

Again, in the exercise of force “there is a greatly increased expendi¬ 
ture of the non-nitrogenous constituents of food, but little, if any, of 
the nitrogenous.” 

“Thus, then, for niitinienancc, ioi increase, anil tor the exercise of forie, the 
exigencies of the \vxtem an* ehaineteri/ed mine b\ the demand tor the digestible 
non-nitrogenous or more espei iallj lespiiatorv and fat-forming constituents than by 
that for the nitrogenous or mote espccialh tJcsh-forming ones. . . . 

“In conclusion, uh our current fattening food studs go, assuming of course that 
they are not abnormally low in the nitrogenous constituents, they are, as foods, 
more valuable in proportion to tiieir ru linens in digestible ami available non- 
nitrogenous than to that of their nitrogenous constituents. As, however, the manure 
of the animals of the farm is valuable largely in proportion to the nitrogen it con¬ 
tains, there is, so (ar, an advantage in going a food somewhat rich in nitrogen 
provided it is in other respects » good one, and weight for weight not much more 
costly.” 

Buying and selling cows by tests of their milk, F. E. Emery 
(North Carolina Sla. Bid. //.?, pp. /?;, B>2 ).—A method is described of 
estimating the money value of a cow, when the daily yield of milk 
in pounds aud the per cent of fat are known, by substituting in the 
foliowing formula: 

Wdw - n, “ k lwr ,lay X 12 + 4 (per rent M - 8.5). 
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w To buy or sell by this plan give or receive $12 per gallon of milk 
yielded per day that is rich enough to show 3.5 per cent fat. To this 
price per gallon add or subtract one dollar for every one fourth of one 
per cent of fat above or below 3.5 per cent.” 

In 14 tabulated examples of the application of this formula the dif¬ 
ference between values based on the yield at the beginning of lactation, 
and on the average for the whole period, was from 83 ets. to $12.17 in 
favor of the former. 

Comparative profits derived from selling milk, butter, cream, 
and cheese, L. L. Van Hlykk (AYtr York State St a. Bui. s ( j, w. xcr. f 
pp. —The data for these calculations were furnished by Bulle¬ 

tins 77, 78, and 70 of the station (E, 8. 1L, 7, pp. 45, 4(>, 47). The value 
of milk is based on the total solids at 9$ cts. a pound, equivalent on an 
average to 2^ cts. per quart or 1.28 cts. per pound of milk; butter is 
valued at 25 cts. a pound; cream containing 20 per cent fat at 20 cts. 
a quart; and cheese 10 cts. a pound at 1 month old. equhalent to 9§ cts. 
a pound for green cheese. In calculating the protit only the cost of the 
food is used, and allowance is made for tin 4 food and fertilizing ingre¬ 
dients removed from the farm in milk and cream. 

Tabulated data are given for 32 cows and 14 periods of lactation. 
The average protit per vow for a period of lactation is show n to be as 
follows: For milk, $10.80; for cream, $72.52; for butter, $25.04; and 
for cheese, $0.70. 

The practical value of milk testing, F. E. Embry (North Carolina 
Sta. Bill. Ill , pp. VJ1-1 27, Jiff. 1 ).—The yields for 1 year of 2 three- 
year old cows are compared and the monthly yields of milk and fat are 
tabulated. The best cow gave 5,078.15 lbs. of milk, or 28.17 per cent 
more than the other, and 251.00 lbs. of butter fat. or 31 per cent more 
than the other. The author uses this difference in the yield of cows 
considered good to emphasize the value of milk testing. 

Feeding experiments with laying hens(A>#c York State Sta. Bui. 
90, n. Her., pp. li>7-fSh ).—This is a comparison of rations containing 
moistened ground grain with others consisting entirely of dry whole 
grain. Four lots of pullets were used, 2 of White Leghorns and 2 of 
Buff Cochins. The 2 pens of Leghorns each contained 10 pullets at the 
start and the 2 pens of Cochins 0 each. The average date of hatching 
was June 15 for the Leghorns, and May 21 for the Cochins. The experi¬ 
ment commenced November 23 and continued 357 days. 

Pens I and 3 received in the morning a mixture of ground grata 
moistened with hot water during cold w eather and with ordinary water 
during hot weather; and later in the day some kind of whole grain or 
cracked corn. Pens 2 and 4 received whole grain of different kinds. 
In each case the dry grain was scattered in clean straw on tight floors 
to induce exercise. The nature of the feed is indicated by the following: 

“The mixed grain fed to pens 1 and ft was made to correspond closely to the com¬ 
bination of whole grain being fed at t ho same time to pens 2 and 4. With the excep¬ 
tion of using wheat bran and middlings instead of ground wheat, the same grains 
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were fed ground in^tlie mixture 1bat were fed whole in tbe contrasted ration. The 
ground-grain mixture No. 1, fed until January 24, consisted of equal parts by weight 
of wheat bran, wheat middlings, corn meal, ground oats, and ground barley. The 
grain mixture No. 2, fed from January 24 to July 25, contained tbe same grains used 
in No. 1 with ground buckwheat added, oijual parts of each. The mixture No. 3 con¬ 
sisted of 3 parts of gi omul flaxseed and 1 pait each of wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
com meal, ground oats, ground barley, and ground buckwheat. . . . 

“The fowls in all the pens were fed tv ne eu<*h w eek all the cut bones they would 
eat. Skim milk was fed to all during part of the trial, (ireeii alfalfa or corn silage 
or soaked, < hopped hay was fed at noon, t he moistened chopped hay being fed warm 
to pens 1 and 3. Plenty of limestone gi it and oyster shells were kept always in each 
pen. ” 

The composition of the mixtures and foods used is tabulated. The 
cost of the rations is based on the following average prices: Wheat 
57.0 cts., corn 50.1 cts., oats 57.0 ds., barley (51.1 cts., buckwheat 56.1 
cts. per bushel; wheat bran $16, middlings $17, corn meal $19.20, 
ground oats $24, ground barley $25.60, ground buckwheat $25.36, 
alfalfa hay $9.60, alfalfa forage $2, and corn silage $5 per ton. 

The results for each lot arc tabulated, showing the amount of each 
kind of food eaten, the nutrients in the same, the cost of food, and the 
eggs produced. 

The summary follows: 
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The authoi’s summary of the experiment is as follows: 

“(1) Two lots of laying liens, of large ami small bleeds lespecfn el> , having their 
grain food only dry and whole, ate more food at grentci cost per fowl and for the 
live weight than did 2 similar lots lun mg about 37 per cent of their grain ground 
and moistened. 

“(2) A pen oi Leghorn*, which had for flic yeai 37 per cent oi their food ground 
and moistened gram produced eggs at u greater profit than did an exactly similar 
pen fed whole grain. 

“(3) Of two like pens of Cochins, the one fed whole grain produced eggs at lunch 
leas cost than did the pen having giouud grain, which reanlt is attributed partly 
to the exercise assured in feeding whole grain. 

“(4) With the kinds of whole grain ordinarily available it is not possible to feed 
a largely grain ration having as narrow a nutritive ratio, that is, containing m 
large a proportion of the nitrogenous food constituents as is perhaps necessary for 
best results from laying heus. 
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“(5) By using some of tlie highly nitrogenous by-products i$fth ground grain it Is 
possible to feed a somewhat narrow ration without feeding an excessive amount of 
meat. 

“ (t») With hens fed similar rations, when the liens of smaller breeds give only the 
same egg yield as the liens of larger breeds, the eggs are the more cheaply pro¬ 
duced by the smaller hens; but taking into consideration the cost of raising and 
the ultimate poultry value of the liens, the profits will lie equally or more favorable 
for the larger liens. 4 ’ 

Digestibility of wheat, II. Snydkk (Minm*ota sta. Rpt. 1X94, pp. liti-UV ).—This 
is a reprint from Bulletin 31$ of the station < K. S. It ,«. p. 1009). 

Studies on flour and bread, VIII, On the molding of bread, E. Wki.tk (Arch. 
Myth* 24 1 No. 1, pp. st-ios). 

Is it possible by means of the mechanical separation of the fat to obtain 
meat of fixed nutritive value 9 If. Sibil < Vjtugn's Arch. Rhyntol , til, No. 0, pp. 

343-83\ b 

The quantitative detezmination of fat in animal organs, (\ 1 >okmkyi:k {Rft tiger * 
Arch. Plnptiol., fA, \«. 1 . pp. oil, 14£). — A pielimmarv notice 
Method of detecting ergot in floui and bread, M. (Uirnut ( Arch. Hyg.. > 4, No. 
8 and 1, pp ££i £3i). 

Sugar as food fox animals ( Mihh /Ay , / f /.s/> / >, No. 11, pp It >8. 109). 

The copper content of human food, K. B EriiMvw \ inh. Iiyg., £4, No. l,pp. 

18-7*). 

What amount of coppez can be consumed in human food without being 
noticed 9 K. B. Ekhmvvn i Hyg., 24, \o. f t pp. 7J-M). 

The heat value of pioteids in the oiganism, (’ >1 \ iusnov \ Rnl. So<\ Chim. 
Pan*, 11 i /S >/), >,pp. A.\ .71; ah*, in Amu. t hun v«,. os ( /s'M, II, p. IVt). 

Miscellaneous analyses of feeding stuffs, 11. s\v dfi: < Mium«ota Sin. Rpt. 1X9-4, 
pp. 1 £9 1(3). This is ii ropiint from Bulletin 315 of the station (E. S. B ,11, p 1008b 
On the preparation of feeding stuffs, \. sniMin i MntL /ty., 9 i 1x9 >), -Vo. 19, pp. 
2X1, 2x£). 

Experiments in feeding molasses feed to cows, II. Wi k.miw t Ah*, in Milch 
/Ay.. 24 i/V'D, Vo. Vi, p. U> M 

Comparing praiiie hay with timothy hay, T E H maker , Minnemda Sta. Rpt. 
1S94, pp. This tsa repunt from Bulletin 35 of the Mutton i K S K . !>, p 91K>. 

Silage of flint, sweet, southern, and dent corn compared, A\ M. Ha\s < 3/iw- 
nemta sta. Rpt. /s f 7. pp. . »s-.7*b—This i* a lepnnt tiom Bulletin 40 of the station 
(K. S. Ii., 7, p. 119b 

Feeding of skim milk, K. Roil i Ocntcn landtr. Ztg.: aha. in Malk. Zty., 9 [1S93 i, 
No. Pi, p. 2i* h —The author a<U isos against feeding skim milk to rows and states 
that it is best utilized win u fed to grow mg calves, lie gives dim turns for this 
Raising dairy bred calves, T. E. 11 u< ki it \ Minnesota sta. Rpt l s'7, pp. S2- 
92 ).—Tills is a reprint from Bulletin 35 of the station (lb S. Ii.. ♦>, p. 023). 

Coat of butter production in winter, T. E. IIvkiki j: < Mmnotota Sta. Rpt. 1894, 
pp, 37-<i4 ),—This is a icprint trom Bulletin , 5 of tin* .station (K. S. U., t>, p 025). 

Dairy herd record for 1893, 'I 4 . E. Halckku y Minin not a Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
37~3.i \.—Thin is a reprint from Bulletin 35 of the station (H. S Ii., t>, p. 028b 
An example for American farmers anddaiiymen ( C. S. Dept. Ayr., Stef ion of 
Foreign Market* Circular 4, pp. 8).— A reprint of an article on the dairy industry of 
Denmark. 

The duck*fattening industry at Alesburg (Jour. [Rrilish] Hd. Ayr., 1 (1895), 
No. 3, pp. *81-388). 

Experiments with turkeys, 8. Ousiiman t Rhode Inland Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 280-310, 
ph. 7).—An account is given of the work of the poultry division in breeding and 
raising turkeys, in continuation of Bulletin 25 of the station (K, 8. R„ 5, p. 505). 
The report is devoted almost entirely to the diseases of turkeys (see p. 42(5). In 
regard to the us© of part-wild gobblers the following experience is given: 
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“Mr. Tucker, of Prudence Island, reared last season 800 turkeys from three-quarter* 
wild gobblers furnished by the station, and assures us that while these three* 
eighths-wild birds were not as tame, he was able to manage them all right, aud that 
of those that hatched, more lived than of any other lot that ho has overbad, aud 
they were larger, more uniform iu hi/e, ate heartier, fattened quicker, and were 
plumper and handsomer when dressed.” 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, 

A study of the diseases of turkeys, S. Cushman (Rhode Island 
Sta. Rpt. /N'/v, pp. 10, ph. ,7).—'Slender tapeworms, from £ in. to 

18 in. long, were found in turkeys. The life history of tapeworms, 
especially of J species occurring in sheep, and of gapeworras (Nynganius 
tracheal is) arc discussed. 

Earthworms, containing in their bodies embryos of the gape worm, 
arc regarded as carriers of the disease, lienee, when the ground is 
infected with gapeworms it is recommended to saturate tin* soil with a 
strong solution of common salt, so as to destroy these carriers. 

Various remedies for gapes are mentioned, among them being tur¬ 
pentine applied in the windpipe on the tip of a feather and a sa fetid a, 
turpentine, or garlic given internally. Another method mentioned 
consists in causing the fowls to breathe in the dust of air-slacked lime 
falling from a muslin cloth above tbe coop. 

Other topics treated are State control of contagious diseases among 
poultry, precautions against diseases, and Rhode Island Poultry Asso¬ 
ciation. 


DAIRYING. 

Tests of dairy implements and practices, E. K. Embry (North 
Carolina Sta, Hal, 1 If, pp. 11 l-l *9, Jigs. /).—Four trials are rejmrted in 
which the l>e Laval horizontal separator was compared with deep set¬ 
ting in water and in the air and with the Rerrigan separator. 

In the first trial, made April it to 0, inclusive, the morning's milk was 
divided into 8 portions, one part being set in deep cans in well water, 
another part in the air, and the third part treated with the Berrigau 
separator; and the evening’s milk was run through the Do Laval sepa 
rator. About lo lbs. of milk was set in each ease and 40 lbs. run 
through the separator. The temperature of the well water used was 
about (>0° F.; that of the air is not given. The tabulated results “seem 
to show, as tar as the test was conducted, that the Berrigau ftreatment) 
does not save as much as was claimed. Indeed from the results of the 
trial this machine was not as efficient as the common plan of deep 
setting in both air aud water, and was much less efficient than thehori* 
zontdl I>o Laval separator/’ 

The second trial was made for I days, the last of April. In this the 
Berrigau treatment, setting in well water at (HP F., and the I)© Laval 
separator were compared. The cream obtained by each system was 
churned, and the butter worked and salted. 
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“The Bertigau treatment yielded 13.28 oz, of butter per 100 lbs. of milk more 
than the Cooley process as handled, and 5.76 o a, more per 100 llm. of milk than the 
centrifugal separator. In our practice, however, the centrifugal process requires 
considerable less labor than the other methods. 

“ Since the Kerrigan machine is no longer on the market, it in needless to remark 
that some of the claims for it do not seem to be substantiated bv these trials/' 

The third trial was made in August and was a comparison ot* the 
Berrigan treatment, setting in shallow pans, setting in deep cans in 
well water without ice, and the l)e Laval separator. For 4 days the 
evening’s milk was run through the separator and the morning’s milk 
divided between the *1 other methods. The mean temperature of the 
dairy ranged from 70 to 78 F., and of the water in the Tooley creamer 
from (19 to 74 1 F. 

“With nil the care which could be given, mu it .is sprinkling the floor and keeping 
doors closed, tin* temperature was too high for good results m creaming milk by any 
of the means tried except the centiifugal separatoi. . . . 

“ {Comparing the fat in the skim milk tiom shallow and deep set ting] the per¬ 
centages from the deep setting show least tat. notwithstanding the high tempera¬ 
ture, except on the 2d, when some cream was occidenth diuwn down. The results 
with the deep setting at different horns compare favoiably with the other methods, 
except the centiifugal, who li shown a bettci result/’ 

Tin* results of churning the cream from different systems are tabu¬ 
lated. 

In the fourth trial, made timing the winter, tin* milk was separated 
for one week and the following week was set in deep cans in the Fooley 
creamer without ice. The data for the creaming and churning are tab¬ 
ulated. With the separator 527 lbs. (> oz. of milk was used, giving 91 
lbs. of cream, from which do lbs. 11 oz. of salted butter was obtained. 
With the deep setting <127 lbs. 11 oz. of butter gave K>9 lbs. d oz. of 
cream, from which 29 lbs. Id oz. of butter was obtained. The fat con¬ 
tent of the skim milk from deep setting mnged from 0.1 to 1.0 per cent, 
while that of the separated skim milk ranged fiom 0.05 to 0.1 percent. 

“Comparing the average rexulls fiom both m sterna, there is m*pu lo have been a 
loss from the Cooley system of It.29 per cent of the butter fit more than from the 
centrifugal system. Part of this may ha\o been due to lack of that expert deftness 
in handling the Cooley creamer which the more thoiongh UM|iiatntanee from every¬ 
day work had g»\en witli the centrifugal machine. Out it must also be remembered 
this teat watt chosen for the time of year most favorable to the grin ity system in this 
climate; and when the comparison is made between the poorest result with the sep¬ 
arator and the best with the gravity setting, there is \et about 8 per cent of the 
butter fat saved in the butter by use of the separator, and 1.16 per cent less loss 
from handling/’ 

The financial result with butter at 25 cts. per pound is given for each 
method. 

.“The centrifugal result is based on 327ii lbs. of milk; tlie otheT on 627U lbs.; total 
milk, 1,155 lbs. If all had been bandied by the centrifugal separator at the same 
rate, the yield would have been $22.34. by the same proportion, if all bad been 
handled on the submerged system, the yield w ould have been $19.30. Tlie difference 
la $2.96 for the 2 weeks, using 82.5 lbs. or gab of milk per day. Tbis makes a cash 
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different'*) of 21.3 eta. per day on that amount of milk, or 2± eta. per gallon Of milk 
in favor of the centrifugal system. . . . 

“Thus, 10 cows, giving 2 gals, of milk each daily for 300 days per year, would show 
a difference in favor of the centrifugal separator of $135.” 

Tlie results of a similar comparison of the separator ami deep setting 
in well water at about <>(P F. are given, together with the results of 
churning the cream. 

“The 015.28 11 is., separated for the 2 churnings, yielded 20.28B Urn. of fat, of 
which 03.50 per cent was found in the cieaiu, and from which 20. 13 lbs. of lmtter 
were made after samples had been removed for all the tests. 

“There were 382.000 lbs. of milk creamed in the (’ooley creamer, using well water 
without ice. In this milk 17.750 lbs. of fat w as found, of which 80.00 per cent was 
found m the cream, which made 15 11m. of butter salted the same as the other bud 
been. This was at the rate of 3.017 lbs. o( butter for UK) lbs. of milk, whereas the 
yield from the separated milk was 4.735 lbs. per bundled of milk. The difference 
then is 0.818 lb. of butter, which at 25 cts. a pound, a fair pi ice. amounts to 20.1 
cts. oil each 100 lbs. or 11 \ gals, ol* milk. Results like tlusc would add IV ets. (1.77 
cts.) to tlie value of every gallon of milk from the use of the separator.” 

Trial of the t\ S. Hand Separatin' Xo. 5 (pp. 153-155).—The results 
are given for 14 tests of this separator, using from 42 to t>5 lbs. of milk. 
The fat content of 1 lie skim milk determined by tin* Babcock test 
was at no time more than 0.05 per cent. The data for churning are 
tabulated. 

Trial of the 10 pallon Victoria Hand Separator \ pp. 150-1.50),—The 
results of 24 trials with this separator, using from .47 to 5S lbs. of milk, 
are tabulated, together with the results of churning. The percentage 
of fat in the skim milk as shown by the Babcock test ranged from a 
trace to 0.075, but was usually 0.025 per cent. 

“With the 1\ S. Separator in 3 trials, there was an avoiage of 11.3 per cent more 
butter made than there was fat in the milk handled. With the \ ietoiia Separator, 
in the 3 trials in who h no losses occurred, there was 13.5 per cent more butter made 
than there was fat in the milk handled.” 

Dairy bacteriology, 11. W. Conn d'.s. Ihpt . Apr., Office of 
Experiment Stationx Hut. pp. 10 ).—This bulletin is supplementary 
to llullctin 0 of the Office of Kvperiment Stations and covers the 3 
years intervening since the publication of that bulletin. It gives a 
concise and systematic review of the investigation in dairy bacteriology. 
This is grouped under the 3 heads, bacteria in fresh milk, various types 
of fermentation, and relations of bacteriology to general dairying. 

“The most important ad\a»ce.s hi d:*ir\ bacteriology in recent years have been in 
the application of our dih<o\ cries to practical dairying. In guiding the milk pro¬ 
ducer to hii» best methods of furnishing pure milk, in aiding the butter maker in 
obtaining a uniform and desirable tlavor, and in helping the cheese maker to avoid 
some of his difficulties dairy bacteriology i»J»s already done much. In the immediate 
future wo can see still further practical results, and can, in the light of our knowl¬ 
edge to-day, feel umtident that within 10 years the discoveries in bacteriology 
will produce a complete re\olution in almost every brain h of the dairy industry.” 
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The bacteriology of St Petersburg milk, Zachauuekow 
( Wrat&ck., No. 13; abs. in Ztschr. Fleisch und Milohhyg 6’, No. 1, 
p. 13).— To test the market milk of St. Petersburg for pathogenic 
organisms, the author inoculated 80 guinea pigs each with 4 cc. of the 
milk* fourteen, or 17.5 per cent, of the inoculated animals died, 4 from 
tuberculosis, 5 from peritonitis, and 1 each from infection with Jiaeillus 
fwtiduSj Diplocovcus laneeolatm, and Bacillus mulhi (?) 

Souring of milk and other changes in milk products ( l\ N. Dept. 
AgrFarmers' But. pp. 3 /).—This bulletin, prepared in the Office of 
Ex]>eritncnt Stations, is a revision of Farmers’ bulletin 0. It treats of 
the causes of milk fermentation; sources, number, and kinds of bacteria 
in milk; the souring and other fermentative changes in milk; and prac¬ 
tical bearings of bacteriology on the handling of milk and on hotter 
and cheese making. 

The Babcock milk test, F. F. Fmlk\ {North Carolina Sta. Bui 
tl3 y pp. 10t~ 11 /, Jigs. d.—This is an illustrated popular article largely 
compiled. The test i* described and directions gi\en for its use with 
various dairy product*, including oiearn, condensed milk, ami cheese. 
The composite test, the cobperathe or relatne \alue plan of paying 
for milk, and the Kiinmuii )>ipette ate also explained. 

The detection of adulteiations in milk, r 1 L>isit\ (Sotth ( aroltuu Stu. Hul. 
lift, pp it ' /jv*).—Thin is a repuut lrom Bulletin at of the \\ mcoumii Station < E. 8. 
U.y i, p ISKh. 

Codperative creameries, ‘1.1. M \fchi ij < \hnntmU i sia. lipt. ls r U. pp. 9.3-MS ).— 
This is a reprint from bulletin 35 of the station {Ik S. K., d, p. 9U 

Coopeiative cieameries in Denmark, .1. 11. Momjvo anti < ountni Cent., 
N(H\ It. pp. S N ft<l . n- 

Manufacture of sweet cuid cheese, '1. 1 . 11 vk< kkk ^ Minnesota »s/u. Itpt. lS9i t 
pp. lOi-llS ).—Thu* is a repnnt fiuiu bulletin iC* of the station ^L. S. K., S, p. 1139). 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Farm irrigation, A. A. Mills ( I'tah &1a. Bui. 3*1 pp. 1-1 2, Jigs. 13 ).— 
The results ot 5 years’ investigation are summarized under the following 
heads: Amount of water to use and frequency of irrigation for wheat, 
timothy, and clover; surface and subirrigation, night and day irriga¬ 
tion, and fall and spnng irrigation for wheat and timothy; early and 
usual irrigation for wheat and oats; furrow and common Hooding irri¬ 
gation for wheat and corn; numbei of times and when to irrigate 
wheat; early and late and usual irrigation for wheat; and methods of 
flooding for timothy. ••Some of the matter has been published before 
(E. S. U., ff, p. 580J, while a goodly portion of it has never been 
reported/’ The data are summarized in notes and tables, and charts 
are given showing in vertical section the character of the soil ot the 
different plats used in the experiments. The following general sum¬ 
mary is given : 

°(t) On gravelly clay soil, 2ft. of water wore required to produce the host result 
With gram. Where the noil was more sandy 3£ ft. were required. It 19 thought 
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that au average of 2 ft. will bo required for moat of the ground that it to be 
brought under irrigation in the future in Utah. 

4 *(2) For wheat, clover, and timothy, it was found that the intervale between 
irrigations could vary from 6 to 15 days, favoring an interval of 12 days. If the 
interval was shortened to 3 days or lengthened to 18 days the results were quite 
disastrous. 

“(3) With either fall or spring wheat the yield increased from 1 irrigation up to3. 
The spring wheat decreased in j icld when irrigated more than 3 times. 

“(4) With either wheat or timothy, whore either a cement tile or rock drain was 
used, snhirrigation proved next to a complete failure, decreasing the yield of wheat 
by about 31 per cent. 

44 (5) Day lriigation gave better results than did night irrigation. 

f *(t>) There was an increase of only about one-half bushel per acre for either early 
or for late irrigation over the usual time of irrigating. 

“(7) There was an increase in the yield of timothy by irrigating in the fall, while 
the \ icld of wheat was slightly less from ground fall irrigated. 

“(8) In distributing water we found that the systems which distribute it with the 
greatest evenness o\er the surface ga\© the best results. It appears that our com¬ 
mon \\ steins may he groath impro\ed. 

“(9) We lune found at this station that the # \ leld of wheat, corn, and potatoes is 
decreased by tho furro>v system of irrigation as compared w ifch the hooding system, 

* 4 (10> It is thought tlmt mm li more of the ground that is irrigated at all ill Utah 
is overirrigated than undet irrigated. 

“(Ill Tho acre-foot.being a simple and definite unit, is recommended for general 
adoption for the division of water for agio ultnral purposes." 

Orchard and vineyard irrigation, K. S. Kiciwan ( t'tak Sta. lint. 
39, 2 } P • 73-7(>).—Orchard irrigation .— The subject of irrigating fruit 
orchards is briefly discussed, tlu* question being considered whether 
irrigation may not be almost entirely dispensed with and reliance 
placed on the moisture stored in the soil during the winter months. It 
is believed that the best plan is to irrigate but few’times during the 
season, at each irrigating, however, supplying more water than is 
usually done, sufficient, in fact, to reach to the deejier roots. The 
amount should vary according to the size* of the trees, young trees 
requiring less water but more frequent applications, w hile after the third 
year it is believed that 2 or '3 irrigations during the season will be all 
that are necessary,about Jo in.of water being given to the plants alto¬ 
gether. A method used at the station for eoufiuing tlie water about 
the bases of the trees b.v means of planks and heaped-up earth is 
described. The common belief that water will injure trees by direct 
contact with the base of the trunk is considered erroneous. Thorough 
cultivation after each irrigation is insisted upon. 

Vineyard irrigation .—This mentions an experiment comparing subir¬ 
rigation rs. surface irrigation, and is largely quoted from the Annual 
Report of the station for ISM, p. 177 (K. S. R., 6, p. 580), the experi¬ 
ment having been continued since that time and the yield in 1894 
being IS per cent in favor of subirrigation. The experiment is being 
continued. 

Silos and silage, ('. S. Pi r\m ( U. S, Dept. Agr., /farmer*' Hut. 82, pp, AO, figt. 10)>~* 
I bin is a popular bulletin prepared b> the < > Alice of Experiment Stations on the his¬ 
tory and construction of silo*, the production and storing of silage crops, and the 
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feeding of silage to farm stock. Bound and square silos are described and figured and 
their cost given in detail. Indian corn, red clover, and sorghum are recommended 
for silage crops. The cost, composition, and feeding value of silage are given. From 
tabulated data it is shown that more digestible food per acre is secured from green 
fodder than from silage, and more from silage than fiom field-cured foddei. Silage 
is recommended for dairy and beef cattle and, with some limitations, for shoe]). 

Irrigation, B. H. McDowkll {Nevada Sin. Jlul. :5, pp. 53, fign. 4) —Information, 
compiled largely from publications of the Colorado and Wyoming stations, from the 
Report of the British Irrigation ConmiisHton of 1SK1, and from memorials to Congress 
adopted by the legislatures of Wyoming and Idaho, is given regaiding different sys¬ 
tems of irrigation, pumping and storage of water, and the measurement and division 
of water. The results of experiments with diffident numbcis of irrigations on wheat 
and potatoes and with no irrigation on win at and oats during are briefly 

reported. 

Measurement of water, A. M. I {yon (Montana Sta. HhI. t>, pp. 149-170, figs. 6).— 
Compiled information on the fertilizing \alue of irrigation watei, the duty of water, 
the measurement of water tor irrigation purposes, and de\ ices lor measuring and divid¬ 
ing water, with tables show ing the discharge over rectangular and trapezoidal weirs. 

Fruit and vegetable glowing under iirigation, C. II. LoxosTnrTii (Kansun 
State Ud. Apr. Rpt. ISO.", Mar. SI, pp. 50-h5\ A brief account of the methods used 
by the writer in iirigating a (>0-acre orch.ud. Suhirrigation l»y means of tiling is 
the method preferred. 

Irrigation; with an example of its application in the arid regions of western 
America, A. B. Wyciioi-f {'four. Iraukhn hint., Ao. /, pp. 241 —This 

is largely statistieal and deals especially with T.ieoma Founty, Washington. 

Irrigation farming, I. Wif.ro \ { Ynr York: Otange Judd Co.. /sv.T. pp.J/3, ftps.p5 ).— 
This w r ork contains chapters on the following Mibje<ts: Historv of irrigation; 
advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to inig.ition; treatment of alkali; water 
supply; canal coiiHtruction; reservoirs and ponds; pip«s for irrigation purposes; 
flumes and their structure; duty ami measurement of water; methods of applying 
water; irrigation of held crops; irrigation of the gulden: irrigation for the orchard; 
the\inoyard and small fruits; alfalfa; windmills and pumps; de\ices. appliances, 
and contrivances; suhirrigation and subsoibng; eomnmu law of irrigation, and 
glossary of irrigation tonus. 

There is great need at the present time of a text-book explaining fullv and accu¬ 
rately the principles and practice of irrigation. The present work m a measure 
supplies this need, but even a casual examination of it will show that many of the 
statements, especially in the earlier chapters, are vague, extravagant, often scientifi¬ 
cally inaccurate, and in no part can the subject be said to be seientilieally treated. 
The book contains, however, much useful information regarding practical methods. 

Collection and stoiage of water in Kansas, K, C. Mi nvu\ {Kansan Vniv. (fttart .. 
3 ( mr,) t No. 4 , pp. :n~N4). 

Trials of hay and clover making machines at Dailington, England, (\ AV. Tin¬ 
dall (Jour. Roy . Agl. Sov . England, .Id Her., t, (IS05), So. V*. pp. lU>-iS3. Jigs. 5 ).— 
Descriptions of several tedders. 

Seed drills, Kincsi.kmanx (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 00 ( 1S95), Son. 5.\ pp. ISO-19i: S3, pp. 
230-234; 34, pp. 265-47/, Jigs. 29 ).—The results of a test made in France. 

A simple homemade corn harvester, Brahmin {.finer. Ayr. ( middh ed.) t 1S95, 
Jug. 24, p. 141,fiy. /). 

The use of the farm roller ( Fuhling'* Jandw. Ztg44 ( IS03), .Vo. fj, pp. 3S7-3S0, 
jty*. 7), 

A horseshoe for moor soils, Tackk ( Dent, landw. Prc*se, 24 (1S95), No. 00, pp 
62$-627 J fiy8. 3 ).—A wooden Bhoe is described and figured. 

A marked advanoe in the baling of cotton (Tradesman, ISO, 7, Oct, 1, pp, 55, 56, 
fi0$. 2 ).— A compress for pressing the lint cotton directly from the gin into cylindrical 
bales is described in detail. 
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Miscellaneous implements exhibited at Hariiagton, England, C. Marshall 

(Jour. Roy. Ayr. Soc . England , Sd ser., 0 (1896), No. $8, pp. 460-475, jig*. 9), — Among 
the implements described are the Thistle milking machine, an overhead weighbridge 
for cattle, rotary potato digger, "speedy” churn, and a windmill with vertical axis 
for the sails. 

Historical and technical papers on road building in the United States, U, 

8tonk (( T . S. Dept. Ayr., Office of Hoad Inquiry llul . pp. 51, fiyn. ?).—This includes 
a Historical sketch of national road building in the United States, by Richmond 
Stone; Koad building in Ohio, by M. Hodge; State roads in New Jersey, by E. G. 
Harrison; Macadamized roads, by 0. E. Ashburner, jr.; Roads, l>y F. V.Oreen; and 
Koad building in the United States, by Roy Stone. The bulletin is illustrated nit It 
pictures of a number of well constructed roads, including tlu* Uumberland road aunt 
the Wooster pike. 

Second annual report of the Good Hoads Association of the Province of 
Ontario, 1894 (pp. 04, Jig a. 4 ).— Proceedings of the second convention of this asso¬ 
ciation, including the text of various addresses and resolutions and of ibo billowing 
papers: "Good roads,” b\ A. \V. Campbell; “ Koad Construction ami maintenance,” 
by W. M. Davis; “The statute labor law,” by .1. (\ Judd; “Good roads,” by A. F. 
Wood; “A few practical suggestions for the improvement* and maintenance of the 
roads of Ontario,” by P. K. Hyudman; “Historical roads,” by A. Maedougail; and 
"Drainage laws applied to good loads,” by - . Woods. There is also a tabular 
statement of township disbursements on loads and budges in Ontaiio during 1X93. 

Notes on estate fences, W. MrCu.uhFN ( Ayt . Sludtnt*' Oa:, iy*’>, July.pp. 127- 
136, fit)*. JO). 


STATISTICS. 

Report of director of North Louisiana Station t Louisiana 8Ua*. llul. 17. :d *tr., 
pp. 1407-1211) —A biief review is gi\en of the weather during tin* 4 \ear, with 
remarks on the live stock at the station and on the establishment of a department 
of dairying in the station, ami a recoid of tin* number of eggs laid by fowls of dif¬ 
ferent breeds from March 1 to July 1. ISiM. Tins is inhoductory to accounts of 
experiments at the station, abstracts of which limy be found elsewhere in thin num¬ 
ber of the Record. 

Annual Report of Minnesota Station foi 1894 < Vinnuiota 8 in. Rpl. 18*0. pp. 
1-294). —This includes a icport on the organization and work, treasurer's report for 
the fiscal year ending June JO, 1X14, and .i reprint of Ilulletins 33-10, which were 
issued duriug the year. 

Index, 1888-95 ( Mavfmchumtt'i Hatch Station Index to All Ilnlletin* and Annual 
Reports Publish til to Pate. June. As/' A pp. In. 

Reports of director and of treasurer of Rhode Island Station ( Rhode Island Sta. 
Rpt. tW3,pp. 1(>1-17~t and 310-311). — V general review of the work of the year, a 
catalogue of the exhibit furnished by the station to the Woild's Fair, remarks on 
fertilizer inspection, the valuation of fertilizers, meteorology, and publications, mid 
the treasurer's report for the fiscal year ending June JO, 1893. An appendix con¬ 
tains an index to the bulletins ami annual report for the year. 

Agricultural experiment stations: their object and work, A. C. Tier a (V.R. 
Pept. Ayr., Office of Experiment Station* llul. A!, pp. 16). —This is a brief summary of 
the objects, orgaui/atinn, and work of the agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States. Popular statements are given in regard to the methods of station 
work, the buildings and equipment, the extent of the station publications, ways in 
which the stations help the farmer, and the office of Expel iineut Stations. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual convention of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations ( V. S. Pept . Ayr., Office of Experi¬ 
ment Station* llul. 21, pp. 08 ).—This is the proceedings of the convention held at 
Washington, D. U., November 13-15, 1KU4. In addition to the general business and 
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discussion the following paper* are gtren: “The teaching of agriculture/ 1 W. T. 
Harris; 4 'The attitude of the agricultural colleges toward university extension/ 1 
E. B. Voorhees; “The cooperation of stations with farmers’ organizations in experi¬ 
ment work/' E. H. Jenkins; “ The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture/’ 
C. W. Dabney, jr.; “The work of the experiment stations/’ A. G\ True; “What is 
the mission f>f the bulletin!” H. II. Ooodell; “ What mechanical work shall be given 
to the students of our agricultural colleges!” W. K. Drake; “Faculty meetings/’ 
W. H. Scott; aiul “Entomological work in experiment stations/’ IF Osborn. A 
short account of this convention has already been given (E. 8. IF, 6, p. 257). 

Organisation hats of the agricultural experiment stations and institutions 
with courses in agriculture in the United States ( V. 8. Dept. AgrOffice of 
Etyeriment Stations liul. 2$, pp. M).--Thi8 includes a list of the experiment stations 
in the United States, the governing boards and station stalls, a list of agricultural 
schools and colleges in the United States, with courses of study ami boards of 
instruction, officers of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations, officers and reporters of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists of the United States, list of station publications received during 18114, 
federal legislation affecting agricultural colleges and expet uncut stations, regula¬ 
tions of the Post-Oifiee Department regarding experiment station publications, 
rulings of the Treasury Department as to the coustnictioii of the act of Congress 
establishing agricultural experiment stations, and an index of the names of college 
and station officers. 

The world’s markets for American products—Canada ( f\ S. Dept . Agr., Sec¬ 
tion of Foreign Market* Hut. 4, pp. d?).—Among the topics treated are statistics 
relative to area and population, agriculture, dain interests, fisheries, forests, wealth, 
customs tariff, and commerce, and consular reports from 30 distneta. 

The world’s markets for American products—Great Britain and Ireland 
(r. S. Dept. Agr , Section of Foreign Markets Hut I, Sup , pp Wi-h *>,5). —Reports from 
consuls at Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Leith. Belfast, and Dublin; and quotations 
from Eughsh sources on the agrnnltmal conditions of the United States and the 
probable competition with British agnculture. 

Monthly crop report, September, 1895 ( V. S. Dept. Jgr. f Division of Statistics 
Rat. ISO, n. ser , pp. 24).— Report on the condition of crops by States, report of 
European agent, and transportation rates. 

Bulletins of the experiment stations (Harden and Forest , S ( 1S9~> ). .Vo. 400, p, 
4$9).—' The author criticises the mechanical pail of rnanj station publications. 
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Florida Station.—M. S. Moreman has been employed by the station to Investi¬ 
gate the injuries by frost to the orange groves of Florida and to report upon the 
best means of renovating the orchards. The station is extending its plantation of 
fruit and nut trees and vineyards at Lake City, DeFnniak Springs, and Fort Myers. 

Maine Collegk.— The h of the chemical laboratory of the college was recently 
destroyed by tire. 

Maryland Station.— In connection with the daily experiments recently author¬ 
ized by the board of trustees a creamer} 21 by 40 ft. and a cow stable HO by 40 ft. 
have been constructed. The creamery is to be supplied with a full equipment of 
dairy machinery, and the stable fitted with modem appliances. 

Nebraska Station.— C. L. Ingeisoll, M. S. t until recent h director of this station, 
died December 8, 1895, at Grand .1 unction, Point ado. 

>.aw MrxKO Station.— At the meeting of the hoard of regents December 9, 
A. Goes, chemist of the station and college, was elected vico-duei toi ol the station, 
During the first week in January the first fanners’ institute for the State will be 
held at the college. 

New York State Siahon,— E. 11 Vooiheert, director of the New Jersey State 
Station, has been chosen director in place of F. Collier, ami is expected to eg ter 
upon his duties early in February, 1899. 

Oklahoma ('olikdk and Hi 41 ion — J. (\ Neal, professor of natural science in 
the college, and formeilj duet tor of the station, died December 22, 1895. 

Om (sox Station. —A small dairy plant consisting of modern dairy apparatus ha* 
leccntly been added to the agneultmal dopaitment of the station. 

Pennsylvania College —A temporal} building containing 2 lecture room*, seat' 
mg 40 students each, a chemical Inhomtoiy, and a reading room, is m process of 
erection foi the agricultural department ot the «ollege, with special reference to the 
accommodation of students in the short winter couihch. 

riAH Station.— The building designed for expenmeutal work in dairying will be 
ready for use January I, 1899. 

Personal Mention. —I)r. If. Hellriegel, well known on account of his investiga¬ 
tion* on the nitrogen assimilations of legumes, died September 24, 1895, at Ham¬ 
burg, Get many, at the age of tit years. 

Dr. M. Miyoshi has been chosen professor of botany of the University of Tokyo* 
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ill the development of the agricultural experiment stations in this 
country it was found almost necessary at the outset that they should 
engage quite largely in the dissemination of general information in 
various lines. In order that the farmers might understand the results 
of original investigations, and be able to apply them on their farms, it 
was neressary to explain in a somewhat s\ sterna tie \va\ what experience 
and researeh had previously ascertained. The technical terms, which 
in some cases it is essential to use even in popular accounts of station 
experiments, had to be defined; implements and processes with which 
the average farmer was unacquainted luul to Ik* described, and in gen* 
era! the agricultural public had to be brought up to date as regards 
their information concerning the results which practical and scientific 
inquiries in agriculture had attained. Moreo\er,the interest and sym¬ 
pathy of practical farmers had to be secured for the stations, which 
otherwise would not luuebeen able to reach and benefit the individuals 
in whose service they wen* primarily working. The stations entered 
heartil,\ into this work, and have diffused a vast amount of valuable 
information. There is no longer any reason why tin* farmer in this 
country should remain in ignorance of the teachings of the best experi¬ 
ence and the most caretul scientific research regarding his art. If he 
neglects to consider the important facts and principles set forth in the 
publications of this Department and of the experiment stations, he 
ought to blame nobody but himself when his more progressive neigh¬ 
bor outstrips him in the struggle for success. The thoroughness and 
liberality displayed by these institutions in their efforts to reach the 
fanners lia\e excited the favorable comments of all foreign students of 
our agricultural affairs. 

While we clearly recognize the necessity laid upon our stations 
hitherto to carry on this educational work and appreciate the value of 
the information which they have diffused, we nevertheless see that the 
devotion of so much time and energy to this task has necessarily 
restricted the original investigations of the stations, and in important 
respects has weakened the experimental inquiries which they have 
undertaken. It has also had a tendency *to give the people a false 

m 
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notion of the real purpose for whic h qm»eriment stations were estab¬ 
lished, and lias even led station officers to advocate [dans of work which 
would either widen the scope of station work far beyond what was con¬ 
templated when they were established, or in the lack of adequate funds 
would reduce their original investigations to a minimum, and make the 
stations little more 4 than bureaus of information or commissions for the 
enforcement of police regulations in matters pertaining to agriculture. 

This tendency has been outwardly exhibited in a number of different 
ways. In its general aspect it has been illustrated in the proposition 
often set forth in the agricultural press, or in the written or sjmkeu 
statements of station managers and workers, that the 4 station is to do 
anything w hich may promote any agricultural industry. In a more 
limited and insidious way it has been shown in turning the college 
farm over to the station to run as a kind of “exhibition” farm, in con¬ 
ducting (lain schools or creameries in which a minimum of experi¬ 
menting is combined with a maximum of instruction, in advertising 
patented implements or apparatus which it might be useful for the 
farmer to buy, in making extensive exhibits at fairs, in publishing 
addresses or proceedings of farmers' institutes, in aiding m the enforce¬ 
ment of State laws, in sending station officers to treat the diseases of 
animals, or-to give personal advice to farmers regarding the best ways 
to conduct their farms. 

Xovv, however useful some of these things may seem to be, and how¬ 
ever justifiable to a certain extent as a means of stimulating the inter¬ 
est of farmers in the work of the stations, unless they are consciously 
regarded as mere makeshifts and are used as a means for expanding 
and strengthening the original imestigations of tlie stations, they con¬ 
stitute a great peril to the ultimate success of the experiment station 
enterprise. Already in a number of places the stations have reached 
the “parting of the 4 wa>s. M Kither the station must abandon very 
largely its functions as a bureau of information and education or it must 
allow its original investigations to be dwarfed and weakened. The 
sev ere 4 and rigid conditions imposed upon the investigator in these days 
can not be made 4 to conform to the requirements of multifarious duties 
in administration or instruction. There is a necessary specialization 
of effort in this as in other directions. The college president is no 
longer primarily a scholar; the teacher is likely to have too much work 
in instruction to be either a good executive ottieer or a successful inves¬ 
tigator; the investigator may be a very poor instructor or adminis 
trator; the manager of fanners 4 institutes or county fairs may be value¬ 
less as an experiment station worker. The old saw about “jack of all 
trades and good at none” Inis a broader application than ever liefore. 
It may apply to an institution as well as to an individual. 

The experiment station was established to make experiments. The 
closer it sticks to its “trade” the greater will be its success in the long 
run. it does well to refuse to do a great many things which might help 
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agriculture. The education of the farmer requires other agencies. 
Police duties relating to the protection of his interests against fraud 
or loss may wisely he committed to State bureaus organized for the 
purpose. If the experiment station will thoroughly bring to him such 
aid as experimental science, with its ever-widening range of operations 
can afford, it will perform the highest kind of service, and in the sequel 
will obtain the best reward in the confidence and esteem of intelligent 
practical men. 

The introductory danse of the Hatch act has apparently misled 
many people more or less intimately associated with the experiment 
stations. The stations are undoubtedly “to aid in acquiring and dif¬ 
fusing among the people of the l T nited States useful and practical 
information on subjects connected with agriculture,’’ but this informa¬ 
tion is to lie obtained by conducting original researches and verifying 
experiments, ami the money from the National Treasury is given solely 
“for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting inves 
ligations and experiments and printing and distributing the results.” 
Jt is very clear that this act did not contemplate that the stations would 
be general agents for the promotion of agriculture. Their operations 
were not to interfere m any way with the work of State boards or com 
missioners ot agricult me. A large, distinct, and important field of 
work was plainly marked out for the stations m the organic act, and if 
will be well l'or the agriculture of the United States if they are kept 
within these limits. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATIONS IN VHiETABLIi PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY, WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


By Dr. (Jroiu.K Ijxcoix Goouati , 

Fisher Professor of Xahtral History and Pnector of the liotanu haulm. Harvard 

Cnitersity . 

It is thought that a brief synoptical review of sonic of the open qnes 
tionsin vegetable physiology which have a bearing on the cultivation 
of plants may assist our experiment stations in the prosecution of their 
useful work. The writer does not forget that some of our stations are 
incompletely, if at all, equipped for the investigation of the problems 
proposed, nor does he fail to realize that it would be poor economy if 
these problems were attacked by all the stations at once. 

But it seems clear that the stations which may be provided with 
appliances in the department referred to can, by a judicious division of 
labor with their associates, carry forward to successful issue some of 
the questions in vegetable physiology which have a general and others 
which possess a deep local interest. 

This division of labor is of importance. For example, while it would 
be a waste of energy for stations in our drier Southwest to busy them* 
selves with inquiries which could be more naturally approached at the 
stations in the moister atmosphere of the Atlantic* States, there are cer¬ 
tain questions which properly belong to the former. Exactly how.this 
assignment of queries and work should bo effected it is no part of the 
present paper to suggest; the task at present in hand is merely to set 
forth in their proper relations and perspective the queries which ought 
to be solved satisfactorily and speedily and under the most favorable 
conditions for exhaustive inquiry. These questions can be better under¬ 
stood if we glance first at the plant as a whole. 

Ordinary cultivated plants, the only ones we are to examine, are com¬ 
plicated machines for the reception of inorganic matter, which, under 
the influence of solar radiance, becomes transformed into organic matter. 
Vegetable physiology engages in the attempt to unravel the tangled 
skein of relations which exist between the first and last step of this 
series of activities, 
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Reduced to very simple terms, a plant, considered as a machine, con¬ 
sists of microscopic masses of living matter (protoplasm) inclosed in 
protecting walls of cellulose, through which run communicating threads 
of protoplasm of extreme tenuity by which, with few exceptions, all Ihe 
separated masses are brought into a coordinated community. 

This living matter, like the living matter of animals, requires food and 
oxygen; but just here comes in a difference which distinguishes plants 
from animals, namely, many plants, through the agency of chlorophyll 
grannies embedded in their living matter, can, in the sunlight, make 
organic matter out of inorganic materials; and this organic substance 
is primarily the food which living matter of all kinds uses in its activi¬ 
ties. In plants this organic matter is transformed into all the products 
of vegetation useful to itself and utilizable by man. To obtain this 
food and the various substances derived therefrom in plants in the best 
form and cheapest manner is the aim of the different processes of cul¬ 
tivation of the field, forest, and garden. 

We are simply to examine the problems which concern the machine 
and its operations. Such problems are twofold, dependent on their 
general and special character. For the most part, the general questions 
can be most successfully attacked at some central point. But the 
special application of general results to local peculiarities belongs to 
the stations in the regions where they can be investigated under the 
best conditions. In our synoptical survey we shall point out both the 
general and special questions which seem most pressing at this time. 

Our survey is to deal chiefly with the plants which have been under 
cultivation for a longer or a shorter period, and which have thereby 
acquired a certain sort of helplessness when left 1o themselves. Shortly 
after the fostering care of man is withdrawn from such plants changes 
are observed in many particulars, and this sensitiveness to modifica¬ 
tions in the surroundings must be borne in mind by all experimenters. 
Although it is not always possible to draw any line ot demarcation 
between different degrees of cultivation—for instance, in the case of our 
pasture and meadow grasses—the distinction which has been referred to 
should not be forgotten. While of course many, if not most, of the 
results of experiments on wild plants can be regarded as applicable to 
cultivated plants and vice versa, it will be safest in these present sug¬ 
gestions to keep in mind the fact that cultivated plants are specially 
under examination. The questions which are most important as con¬ 
cerns cultivated plants fall under two heads, namely, those wdiicli deal 
with the vegetative organs and those which have to do with reproduction. 

VEGETATION. 

The vegetative organs—the root, stem, and leaves—bring the individ¬ 
ual plant into relations with its surroundings. Roots take from the 
soil the water and the relatively small amount of mineral salts needed; 
by the stem these are transported to the green tissue, chiefly of leaves, 
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where under the influence of light the wnter is combined with carbon 
appropriated from the carbon dioxid of the atmosphere, and thus is 
formed the primary product of photosynthesis. This undergoes changes 
fitting it for immediate use in the economy of the plant, or it is pre¬ 
pared for storing for future use. It would seem at first as if these three 
groups of organs must be equally under the control of the cultivator, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is only the roots which can be said to be 
under control in most of our plants grown out of doors. Wo can prune 
trees, grapevines, and the like, to gain special ends, or we can remove 
leaves from some of our herbaceous vegetation; but these modifications 
of stem, branches, and leaves are, after all, inconsiderable when com¬ 
pared v\ itli the control of the roots in practical cultivation. (Vmsidored 
from this point of view, the subject of roots involves a consideration of 
the soil in which they live and work. This fact must he borne in mind 
lest it be thought that in these suggestions an undue prominence has 
been given to the soil. It must not be forgotten that an examination 
of the physical and chemical relations of soils to cultivated plants 
involves the most vital questions of a practical nature in regard to 
vegetable physiology. Of course, in experiments on a comparatively 
small scale, and under glass, it is possible or even easy to modify tlio 
conditions of heat, light, and the amount of carbon dioxid within reach 
of plants; but, on even the humblest lot of ground devoted to open-air 
cultivation for the sake of profit, it is the soil alone which in the long 
run we can modify almost as we please. 

Soil—General considerations .—At first sight it would appear as if the 
only physical character of the soil of much importance in the cultivation 
of plants is its fitness to serve as a mechanical support to the roots, and 
to hold within easy reach of the absorbing organs certain indispensable 
inorganic materials. 

Although such adaptability to adequate mechanical support is of 
prime importance, it is conjoined with certain features, likewise physical, 
which must be duly considered. There is not one of these features 
which may not fairly demand at the hands of our experiment stations a 
reinvestigation with special reference to local peculiarities. Tn fact, 
the excellent work doin' in this direction only emphasizes the necessity 
of more extensive local study. 1 

Among these features are to be particularly mentioned the following: 
(1) the degree of fineness of soil particles; (li) their dominant shape; (3) 
their relation to water and aqueous solution; (4) relations to the atmos¬ 
phere; (/>) relations to temperature. To some extent, of course, these 

’In our country, work in this department by E. W. llilgard and M. Whitney has 
been of the highest order. Tbeir experiments indicate with dearness the direction 
in which further advance is possible under the limitations of station facilities. 
Excellent contributions have been made by many abroad, one of the most accessible 
restatements of the whole subject being by Wollny f E. K. R., 6, p. 761, otc.). A well- 
proportioned rfoum6 is given also by F. 11. King, in his treatise, “ The Soil." 
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relations are correlated, and it is almost impossible to consider one set 
of them without taking into account tlie others. 

The degree of fineness of soil .—There are many kinds of apparatus for 
ascertaining this, but none of them have fully satisfied the demands of 
investigators. The appliances fall naturally under two heads, according 
as they deal with dry soil or with soil in water. Both these sorts of 
sifting give good approximate results which answer for most practical 
purposes, and it is desirable that they should be, as far as possible, used 
in conjunction. The results of such mechanical analysis are surpris 
ing in two ways; they reveal enormous differences between soils which 
may appear on casual inspection to resemble one another closely, and 
secondly, they show how vast is the extent of surface of soil particles 
in the ease of our finest soils. 

The positive results which have been already' obtained in our most 
western station and the comparison of the soils there studied with the 
soils examined by the same observer in the east show conclusively 
the importance of this special investigation. 

A brief refeience to some of tin* more recent statements regarding 
fineness of soils and its bearing on the activities within the ground 
will suffice to make the importance of the subject very clear. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Whitney, 1 2 3 the approximate extent of the u surface area” of 
the grains in a cubic foot of tin* soil in the river terrace district of 
Maryland is o\er 100,000 square feet, and yet this soil has more than 
r>0 per cent of empty space within the dimension stated. In 1 gm. of 
the subsoil of the river terrace, l)r. Whitney found approximately over 
11,000,000,000 grains, while in the subsoil of the Trenton Limestone he 
estimates the number at more than twice this figure. From such 
results are drawn conclusions as to the best fineness of soils for certain 
crops, and thus the subject assumes the highest interest in its applica 
tions to vegetable physiology and to agiiculture. 

It is everywhere recognized that the degree of fineness has an 
important bearing on the solubility of substances, and this feature 
must therefore be taken into account when the availability' of a soil is 
under consideration.- The relations of the degree of fineness of soil 
particles to the nature and intimacy of their contact ’ with the absorb¬ 
ing hairs on the younger parts of roots must be mentioned as increasing 
the importance of the subject from a practical point of view'. 

Obviously this question of fineness brings also into prominence the 
different means for pulverizing a soil and changing its character by 
different modes of* tillage. There have been numerous experiments in 

1 Maryland Sta. Rpt., 1S91 (E. K. R„ t, p. 17). 

2 The valuable investigation by W. Th and H. U. Rogers concerning the solvent 
action of waters indicates one of the best methods for the investigation of this 
subject. 

3 This is conveniently examined in seedlings of our cultivated plants andean be 
most satisfactorily studied under a lens of wide field and low power. 
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this department, but there ought to be many more of a similar charac¬ 
ter for purposes of wider comparison. If they are accurately conducted 
they can not fail to lead to more intelligent methods of cultivation in 
the localities whence the soils are taken. 

There is another subject akin to that just reviewed, namely, the possi¬ 
ble bearing of excessive fineness of the soil, and its consequent impen¬ 
etrability to gases, upon the distribution of large trees in parts of our 
country. According to Prof. J. 1). Whitney, 1 u the physical character 
of the soil of the prairies, and especially its exceeding fineness, is 
prejudicial to the growth of anything but a superficial vegetation, the 
smallness of the particles of the soil being an insuperable barrier to 
the necessary access of air to the roots of a deeply-rooted vegetation.” 

We ha\ e here a question in vegetable physiology of the widest possi¬ 
ble interest, which is susceptible of experimental study at our prairie 
stations. As in a good many other instances, it is difficult wholly to 
lay aside all preconceived opinions and approach the investigation 
without prejudice. The explanation of the treelessness of the prairies, 
embodied in Professor Whitney’s statement, seems, at the outset, inad¬ 
equate to account for such a striking and widespread condition, but the 
more the explanation is examined in the laboratory, the more satisfac¬ 
tory does it appear. It can be better studied out of doors at the stations 
located in that area. Professor Whitney’s interesting suggestion should 
stimulate experiments in the direction of ascertaining whether there 
are any trees better adapted than others to the peculiar soil conditions 
which then* prevail. 

It is veil known to botanists that there is a wide difference between 
plants as regards the amount of oxygen needed by their roots, a differ¬ 
ence illustrated by our aquatics, our species growing on the shore, 
and those which thrive only in loose, dry soil. Further, it has been 
experimentally demonstrated that m some species tolerance to a dimin¬ 
ished supply of oxygen for the roots can be established early in the 
life of individual plants, and, in a few* species, we have amphibious 
forms occurring spontaneously. In connection with this subject the 
whole matter of soil ventilation, which is well summarized by Professor 
King, 2 takes on a new significance. 

Shape of noil pari ides .—It is rare to find the very minutest soil 
particles regularly spherical j they are mostly broken and irregular in 
form, and present under the microscope evidences of the most varied 
action of mechanical and other forces, if this irregularity is taken 
into account, it modifies to some extent the conclusions given as to area 
of soil particles in a given ease, for such irregular fragments pack 
together in a manner quite different from what they would as spheres, 
and this changes, of course, their relations to water and to the air iu 
the ground. 

’The United States. Ry J. J>. Whitney, 1889, p. 211. 

a Kings treatise, The Soil, p. 248, has some valuable suggestions regarding the 
Ways of influencing soil ventilation. 
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Systematic microscopic observations of the dominant shapes of the 
particles in different localities would be a valuable addition to knowl¬ 
edge in this important field. 

Relations of soil to water .—These present for investigation many 
physical and, indirectly, physiological questions which have been much 
studied in a general way. From the results of such observations it is 
now known that different soils differ most widely in their capacity to 
retain the water which comes upon them. Moreover, there are extremely 
wide differences in the kind and amount of movements of water in the 
different soils; 1 all these matters require in their bearing on cultivated 
plants to be reexamined in different localities. The apparatus for such 
studies is simple and can be improvised from the usual stock in the 
chemical and physical storeroom. With even the simplest apparatus, 
results can be obtained which would throw much lighten the important 
matters of irrigation and of drainage. Furthermore, experiments on 
a somewhat larger scale than is usual in a laboratory can be carried on 
at any of our stations under natural conditions which would be of 
immense value as object lesfcons to the farmers in tin'region concerned. 
Jt may be said in general that such held experiments may be of the 
greatest value in all our districts. When to this is added the series of 
experiments on the withdrawal by soil particles of matters dissolved in 
the liquids of the soil, the value of such observations must become 
apparent to everyone. The generalia are well understood and are 
accessible in numerous publications, but these should be supplemented 
at the earliest possible period by specilic experiments in widely sepa¬ 
rated stations. The draft on time is comparatively slight, and it would 
many times repay tor itself. 

The recovery to fertility of extensive regions which need only water 
for their successful employment as arable lands is a problem of vast 
importance. The special conditions of water supply for irrigation are 
to be examined by engineers, but the equally pressing question 2 as to 
the fitness or unfitness of a given soil to receive and utilize the water 
brought upon it belong to the department of vegetable physiology. 

A saline accumulation may go on under certain conditions to such an 
extent as to render vegetable life impossible, and it is therefore of 
prime necessity to ascertain the relation which possible drainage bears 
to the withdrawal of an excess of alkaline and earthy salts from the 
soil. In some cases at least such salts appear to bo, brought up to the 
surface by capillary progress of irrigation water which, had reached 
some depth, as llilgard has shown, and this accumulation at the sur¬ 
face becomes highly dangerous to the crops. Obviously this great 
danger is increased if the irrigation water which was supplied was 
originally loaded with a large amount of salts. The character of the 

»Th« Hoil'F.H. King, p. 154, and following chapter. Also M. Whitney, Relation 
of Soils to Crops, U. S. Weather Bureau Bill. 4, p. 90. 

-In this important and contested field, the Government treatises and Whitney's 
United States, Supx>lemeut No, 1, Irrigation, should bo carefully compared. 
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salts and tlieir distribution iu the soil must be examined in special cases, 
and further action must be based on an intelligent interpretation of 
results If success in the cultivation of crops on irrigated lands is to be 
looked for. 

Relations of soil to gases .—-The gases in the soil differ from the 
atmosphere above the surface, and the proportions of the admixtures 
there are constantly changing. Not only do the gases effect changes 
in the character of the soil, but they themselves may have their char¬ 
acters much modified by contact with it. It is everywhere known how 
speedily dry or oven moderately moist soil will dispose of gases offen¬ 
sive to the sense of smell, and this remarkable power may be cited 
as an illustration of the class of relations now under consideration. 
When sewage hows over a receptive soil its character is immediately 
modified by contact. Tlic offensive smell disappears, the composition 
is changed by withdrawal of certain substances from solution, and 
the residual water may escape almost free from solid matters. This 
extraordinary power of soils is utilized for the disposition of sewage 
on a large scale in the vicinity of a lew cities, and lias met with a fair 
degree of success as a sanitary measure. But it is more than this; it 
results in placing certain matters which are needed for the nutrition of 
plants in contact with the fine soil particles w ithin reach of the root 
hairs and in a form easily available for appropriation. 

To determine whether this process is not applicable in certain locali¬ 
ties to small communities, or whether it may not be modified in some 
way so as to be more generally used, is a task w hich belongs on the 
one hand to boards of health 1 and on the other to our stations and their 
coadjutors. Cooperation in this task would certainly lead to useful 
changes in local treatment of the subject and check enormous w aste. 
The degree of lineness, the composition, and the constitution of* the 
special soil and its definite relations to w r ater and to gases must all 
pass under consideration with respect to this important matter in any 
given case. No question in applied vegetable physiology is more press¬ 
ing than this. 

/Soil tempi rat ares. —By improved instruments of precision it is now 
possible to obtain more accurate results in regard to soil temperatures 
tliau at any previous period. The importance of trustworthy observa¬ 
tions in this department, which so closely touches plant life, will be 
best appreciated by the consideration of the many relations which exist 
between the rate of growth of plants and the available heat of their 
environment. The warmth of the soil as a condition of plant growth is 
even more important than the heat of the atmosphere. It is, moreover, 
a question of the retention of heat by the soil, as well as its reception, 
which must be taken into account. 2 In general, the practical facts 

1 See the reports of the Massachusetts and other State Hoaids of Hoaltli. 

^Compaie Pouliallow’s Soil Temperatures, a series of researches at Houghton 
Farm, and see also a description of a new instrument for ascertaining soil tempers^ 
turos, devised by Warren aud Whipple, in Amur, Met. Jour., yoI. 12 , p. 35. 
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relative to this are well known and are fully accepted by all who have 
given attention to them; the application of these general principles to 
special cases would be much facilitated by intelligent observations in 
different localities. There are involved in such observations many 
complex questions of exposure, of the movements of water received and 
retained, and of the color of the soil, all of which are of importance 
and must be studied for each locality by investigators there. 

Akin to this is the inquiry many times undertaken with varying suc¬ 
cess to ascertain the influence of plants upon the temperature of the 
soil on which they grow. This is especially important in the case of 
forests, owing to the part they play in the treasuring of water for 
steady instead of capricious supply. 

Chemical relalions of soil .—The development of the topic requires 
next the consideration of the chemical relations of soils. There is 
reason to believe that this subject has lost a great deal of its interest 
to vegetable physiologists since the introduction of the excellent meth¬ 
ods of water culture. The results of experiments in water culture are 
so striking and so free from possible error by complication that they 
deservedly occupy a very high place among modern methods of inquiry. 1 
But although the study of tin* action of chemicals upon soils and upon 
the plants which grow therein is far moredillieult than researches as to 
solutions, it should be piosecuted as a special and practical matter iu 
many localities. 

The results of the remarkable researches at Hot lin mated* are at the 
command of all our stations and indicate fully the direction in which 
supplementary researches in special districts could be undertaken with 
protit. 

Much remains to be done in the investigation of special fertilizers, 
a subject which lias been much studied in a careful manner by many 
of our stations. A large proportion of the woik done iu this depart¬ 
ment in the United States is of a high order, and shows beyond ques¬ 
tion that it can be still further prosecuted to advantage. Especially is 
this the case with regard to the collateral questions which have such a 
close connection with the profitable cultivation of crops, namely, the 
weathering of soils (more particularly the humus-bearing soils); the 
effect of mixing soils; the time, depth, and closeness of plowing; all of 
which by their mechanical and their indirect chemical results modify 
profoundly the gelations of soils to crops. A careful investigation of 
the literature of the subject will reveal the necessity of additional local 
researches regarding all the above. 

It appears as if experiments in regard to the ridiculous waste of 
manures now caused by placing them in many instances upon the 

1 In Detmor'ft 1’flan zenphysiologi sclic Praktikum; in MacDougaPs and other experi¬ 
mental physiologies, explicit directions for tins are given. 

* See also the Lectures under the Luwes Agricultural Trust, and the remarkable 
reports from Kothamsted, covering a long period of time (Otliee Expt. St a. lluls. 8 
and 22). 

J13146—JJOi 6- 14 
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ground at the wrong time migM remedy an evil which, although most 
prevalent in the suburbs of northern cities, is not confined to them. It 
is a regular practice in some places to spread fertilizers on ground 
which is frozen hard. The tirst superficial thaw, especially if accom¬ 
panied by rain, carries off an important part of the manure and it is 
irreeoverably lost. Such waste, in defiance of all laws of economy, 
might possibly be checked by the publication of authoritative results 
of careful experiments. 

Akin to this general subject of manures stands the question as to the 
relations of microbes to the soil and to cultivated plants. 1 

The processes by which, through the agency of bacterial life, com¬ 
paratively inert nitrogen compounds are transformed in the soil into 
active and available compounds are now fairly well understood, and 
this knowledge controls intelligent agriculture. There are, however, 
some minor matters connected w ith particular onditions which demand 
revision. 

The subsequent loss of active nitrogen compounds by the curious 
reverse process known as denitrification is among* the most important 
subjects. It must sooner or later engage the attention of investigators 
from the practical point of view, who will concern themselves with 
means for arresting the activity of the microbes by which useful mat¬ 
ters are converted into useless ones. Few questions in any department 
of vegetable physiology present greater difficulties than those which 
iinolve the* microbes assisting in nitrifying and denitrifying processes. 
To augment the beneficial activity of the one without increasing that 
of the other might appear to be almost hopeless. 

('oncoming the enormous importance of an allied subject, namely, 
the relations of bacteria to the free nitrogen in the soil, there can be 
no doubt. The earliest results in this department of investigation were 
not such as to encourage the attention of practical men. But since the 
detection of the curious symbiotic connection between certain bacteria 
and the life of Papilionacea*, etc., the matter has taken on a new interest 
for all. It is now considered certain that, by means of this intimate 
relation existing between them, the latter are able to appropriate in 
considerable quantity the free nitrogen in the soil. 

Exactly what the process is by which this appropriation is effected 
is as yet not fully understood; it is not positively known in what way 
tin* plant by means of its coadjutors is able to change inert free nitrogen 
into effective compounds for its own use. But that certain plants have 
this power is now beyond reasonable question. The inquiry as to the 
extent of this extraordinary faculty must be considered in each district 
for itself. 

It happens that two of our plants present at the South particularly 
advantageous opportunities for settling some points in this matter. 

1 A I urge part of this work has boon done in Germany and published in the stations 
records (iumdw. Vers. Sta.). See Delierain’tf account (E. S. R., 6, p. 353). 
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These plants, it is hardly necessary to say, are the varieties of the 
“cowpea” and the “peanut.” Both of these have been examined in. 
some of their relations with some degree of care, but much remains to 
be done. 1 

The examination, then, of these three groups of microbes, associated 
with the part which nitrogen plays in the soil, belongs to our experi¬ 
ment stations which are supplied with appliances for bacteriological 
research. The ditliculties of the investigation can not be disguised, 
but these are more than equaled by the commanding importance of the 
inquiry in this department of vegetable physiology. The excellence of 
the results obtained already by Atwater and others in our country 
demonstrates that under the conditions of our stations great additions 
can be made to the knowledge, of the subject. 

It is more than probable that some of the unsolved questions regard¬ 
ing success in the rotation of crops may be connected with bacterial 
activity as intimately as with more, obvious chemical activities. Bac¬ 
terial inoculation of soils will assuredly assume great importance as 
soon as its possibilities become better known. 

It may ultimately prove that the peculiar differences between certain 
contiguous soils in certain districts may be strictly dependent on the 
special microbes characteristic of them, and thus would be explained 
the impossibility of restoring, through the agency of fertilizers alone, 
to some kinds of exhausted soils, that which gave them their greatest 
value. It is understood that certain fields in ('aba which once yielded 
tobacco of the highest order of excellence do not now, even under skill- 
lul employment of fertilizers, produce the same type. The vigor of 
the plants is as great, and the weight of the crop as high, but it is said 
that the peculiar tlavor is no longer procurable. It is ditlicult to 
believe that the difference in flavor can be wholly a matter of curing, 
since tobacco grown on the tiehls close by may possess the more desir¬ 
able character. The question lias many phases which it would be 
desirable to examine in the virgin and in the exhausted soils of our 
middle States. 

The remaining questions relative to the vegetative organs of our cul¬ 
tivated plants concern themselves chiefly with the amount of water iu 
plants at different periods of development; the rate and most favorable 
conditions of the production of organic matter; and its subsequent 
changes, all of which are intimately correlated with the activities previ¬ 
ously spoken of. -No one of these subjects can be well considered without 
the others. 

The amount of water hi different plants .—The determination of this is 
not difficult. Especially is this the ease in those parts which are to be 
used in their comparatively dry state, such as timber and cabinet wood. 
But the importance of ascertaining this condition at different periods 

‘Conipt. Head., 117 (1893), No. 5, p. 298. Publication!* of the Tennessee and Louis¬ 
iana Experiment Stations, 
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-of growth or at different seasons of the year will be appreciated when it 
is remembered that the value and durability of wood is distinctly cor¬ 
related with its condition at the time of felling. The amount of water 
contained in wood and the percentage of cells and condition of starch 
and other food materials in stems at different seasons might well be 
ascertained by all our stations. As in other cases, generalia can be 
applied, but it would be better to have different data obtained by specific 
and local studies. At present such data are exceedingly imperfect. 
This subject is obviously allied to the interesting one of harvesting. 

The period of ripening of the seeds in the case of our cultivated plants 
is one of great chemical activity and extraordinary changes. Among 
the most remarkable of these changes is the withdrawal of water from 
certain parts preparatory to their complete or practically complete dry¬ 
ing. This involves a good many curious problems regarding the plants 
in the succeeding generations which have a more or less important 
bearing on the time and the method of harvesting. Those familiar 
with the literature of the subject will concede that the matter needs a 
reexamination in the different localities of our country where the sta¬ 
tions are situated. 

There is a kindred subject that should be mentioned on account of 
its probable bearing on the value of one of our most highly prized 
crops—namely, tobacco—and that is the change which takes place just 
after-the harvesting of the leaf. The changes usually grouped under* 
the name of fermentation have much to do with the development of 
the peculiar qualities which mark differences between the leaves from 
different localities. It has been suggested that these changes are 
accompanied by bacterial activity or dependent upon bacteria alto¬ 
gether, and that a knowledge of the special bacterial form involved in 
each case might throw light upon the differences recognized in trade, 
and this suggestion has led to good work on the subject. And though 
the results have not as yet been very encouraging, there is no reason 
for relinquishing the search for the cause of those differences. 

It is also of great importance in connection with this subject to 
determine with more accuracy than heretofore the relations which exist 
between the character of the leaf and the fertilizers used in the culti¬ 
vation. The differences are very subtle and in some cases are not 
developed till it is too late in the course of the experiment to make any 
changes in the conditions, so that investigations of this character are 
environed with perplexities and discouragements. But the striking 
results obtained at-the Connecticut Station show how promising this 
outlook is. It is to be again and again enforced that while it may be 
possible to apply some of the general conclusions reached by the 
European experiment stations to our plants, it would be more satis¬ 
factory if our stations which are best adapted to the study of such 
questions w r ould cob])erate in this work and seek the advice of experts 
in special lines of inquiry. 
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Photosynthesis .—The chief work of green leaves is the preparation 
of organic matter from inorganic materials. The appropriation of car¬ 
bon from the carbon dioxid of the atmosphere and its combination 
with the elements of water to form carbohydrates take place under 
conditions which are now well understood, althouglf the exact method 
of synthesis is not yet fully made out. And, further, the dependence 
of the normal continuance of the synthesis on the presence of certain 
mineral salts, especially those of potassium, in the water furnished to 
the plant, is recognized/ 

Elaboration .—It is practically impossible to modify on a large scale 1 
any of the conditions under which the preparation of organic matter 
takes place, with the single exception of the soil and its contributions, 
to the plant. J()n a small scale in the cultivation of one tropical plant,, 
tlieobroma, the amount of light falling on the foliage is controlled by 
the cultivation of special shade trees or shrubs close at hand. 

The organic matter produced by green tissue undergoes manifold 
changes. Many of these changes have been investigated and their 
conditions are fairly well understood. But there remain a few which 
need further investigation. Perhaps the most important of these is the 
relation which the area of foliage bears to the storing up of elaborated 
matters, the texture of certain pares, and the quality of the fruit. 

The partial defoliation of certain plants during the period of decline 
* in their activity has been advocated by some, and the results have been 
suggestive, but not as yet in complete agreement. Tobacco is a case in 
point. One experimenter lias stated that plants having G leaves gave 
a larger leaf surface than those with a greater or less number. Another, 
in going over the same line of experimenting, has shown that the total 
yield with 14 leaves was the largest, and that these plants gave also 
the largest yield of high grade tobacco. In almost all cases these modes 
of practice have given rise to somewhat discordant results, and there is 
a presumption that careful local experimenting would be highly useful. 

The more general question may be profitably asked: Under what con¬ 
ditions can the percentage of useful products in any case be increased? 
In such a series of experiments each condition should be examined in 
turn and the results confirmed by studies designed expressly for con¬ 
trol. Allied questions in vegetable physiology will suggest themselves 
to everyone who notices the variations in the character and amount of 
certain products of wild plants under different conditions. Of course, 
this whole matter is to be reached by the short cut of selection through 
the instrumentality of thaseed, soon to be glanced at, but the subject of 
environment demands close reexamination. As Sturtevant has shown, 1 
some varieties of maize are singularly susceptible to changes in envi¬ 
ronment, almost any interference with normal conditions giving rise to* 
modification in texture, number of rows, etc. Few fields of research, 
are more inviting from a practical point of view. 


1 Sturtevant, Seed Breeding, Rpt. Conn. Bd. Agr., 1878, p. 149. 
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The studies here referred to may be extended almost indefinitely by 
taking up sueh problems as the possibility of increasing the strength 
of fibers, etc., by modifications in the feeding of the plants. The inti¬ 
mate relations which exist between the formation of cellulose and the 

* 

employment of certain mineral matters indicate one of the lines of the 
possibilities. 

REPRODUCTION. 

The second great group of problems is concerned with the reproduc¬ 
tion of our cultivated plants, and includes the weighty matters of 
selection and improvement. A brief glance at the established facts 
and accepted principles in this department of vegetable physiology will 
indicate the scope of the subject and make clear the limitations under 
which an experimenter is compelled to work. 

First of all, attention must be called to the fact that even those plants 
which resemble each other most closely differ in certain particulars. 
The degrees of difference in these particulars give rise to the grades 
known as varieties, species, and the like. Between these grades there 
are no hard and fast lines to be drawn; such lines do not exist in 
nature. But for practical purposes it is very convenient to recognize 
the slightest or lowest grade of difference as characteristic of the vari¬ 
ety. More marked differences are conveniently termed species; groups 
of species are called genera. • 

If must not be overlooked that the degrees of difference which sep¬ 
arate certain species are not the same as those which separate other 
species. There is no regular fixed space or unit of distance separating 
species, nor is there any fixed space separating varieties. Some are 
closely approximate; others are widely separated. In many cases both 
of varieties or species the lines of separation which arc imposed depend 
largely on the discrimination of the observer. Since judgments vary, 
the conventional limit of species and varieties must vary, too. 

Tng fixity of the characters by which varieties and species are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other bears a curious relation to the inode of 
perpetuation. 

i’hints are propagated either by means of buds or seeds (or, in the 
case of the lower plants, with which at present we have nothing to do, 
by means of the equivalent of buds and seeds). The essential differ¬ 
ence between the results obtained in these two types of i>ropagation 
may be stated in general, as follows: By buds, the individual peeul- 
iaiitiesof varieties are perpetuable w'itli little change; by seeds, varia¬ 
tions are introduced. Like all general statements dealing with matters 
of organic activity, both these have exceptions which, although com¬ 
paratively few in number, are of considerable importance. These 
exceptions can be best considered under each head. 

The line of perpetuation by means of buds generally runs along for 
an indefinite period of time without any material modifications in the 
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structure, form, or properties peculiar to tlie stock. This uniformity is 
so nearly complete as to compel confidence on the part of the cultiva¬ 
tors. The (lifterent modes of propagating by the agency of buds are 
regarded in practice as wholly trustworthy. Whether the bud or col¬ 
ony of buds is transferred to a congenial soil or to a stock which gives 
it welcome, there is developed a plant exactly like the parent from 
which the transfer was effected. Therefore the cutting, the layer, the 
bud, the scion, and similar fragments are depended on implicitly to 
carry forward and perpetuate, without noteworthy change, the desirable 
qualities which first brought the variety into deserved prominence. 

In this way it is possible to continue tlie cultivation of a favorite 
variety of apple distinguished from all other varieties by its flavor, 
form, behavior with respect to cold, tune of maturing, color when ripe, 
etc. The reasonable certainty of reproducing with exactitude all these 
characteristics is so great and has so few exceptions that the grafting 
of the scion on the stock is everywhere accepted as leading to assured 
results. The perpetuation of plants by means of buds lias been so long 
in vogue in certain cultivated species that in process of time the power 
of producing fertile seeds lias been lost, or is very infrequently observed, 
liananas and pineapples are often cited as good tropical examples of 
this. Sugar cane is another case in point; others still might be men¬ 
tioned, though less marked. The fixity of varietal characters in these 
instances referred to is occasionally interrupted by the unaccountable 
appearance of entirely new peculiarities. 

Such sudden breaks in the continuity of succession are termed bud 
varieties. Attempts have been made to explain the unlooked-for occur¬ 
rence of these variations or sports. To some investigators they appear 
to be reversions to an earlier ancestral character, and there arc many 
reasons for taking this view. Others regard them as immediate reac¬ 
tions following some slight change in the environment. These two 
views, however, are not wholly inconsistent wit h each other, but neither 
throws much light on the very important question of how bud variations 
can be induced artificially. 

It would obviously be a great gain if in any way we could foretell 
or, better still, produce bud variations in the case of the useful culti¬ 
vated plants which are deficient in the development of seeds. Confining 
ourselves to the important case of the sugarcane, it may be said that a 
bud variety which should in a vigorous condition yield even a slightly 
larger percentage of sugar would be immediately recognized as of very 
great value to our cane growers. 

The improvement of these seedless plants may be rendered possible 
in some cases by the method which has beeti applied to the sugar cane in 
some preliminary experiments. Investigation shows that the seedless¬ 
ness of this plant is due to certain structural peculiarities winch may 
be overcome in part by a fortunate union of the fertile pollen, which is 
occasionally met with, and the exceptional stigma which is receptive. 
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Such a quest demands great patience, for the cases are rare in which 
such a combination can be brought about. 

Although with the means at present at command it is impossible to 
foretell the coining of a bud variety it is an easy matter to recognize 
it. For the present we must be content with this, and yet not relax the 
search for the causes of the variation. A few general facts should be 
kept steadily in mind in this search: 

(1) That which has just been referred to, namely, the suddenness of 
the appearance of the variation; (2) the variation may affect the size 
and shape and the character of certain cell contents, thus causing 
changes in color, odor, etc.; (3) the variation may be a monstrosity; 
(4) it may, in polymorphic plants, consist chiefly in the persistence of 
the early forms; (5) it may affect only a limited part of the plant, for 
instance, a single branch or blossom. * 

When any bud variety of a desirable character has been detected, 
no pains should be spared to ascertain the antecedent changes in sur¬ 
roundings which may have contributed to its origination. 

But the sorts of varieties which are most commonly met with are not 
those which occur suddenly in this unexplained way in the regular 
course of development or propagation of buds. The seed is a product 
of activities resident in different parts of a plant, or even in different 
plants. The essential difference between continuity in a definite line 
(as in the case of a bud and its derivatives, on the one hand) and the . 
blending of two hitherto separated activities (as in the case of the 
pollen and ovule, on the other) probably underlie the recognized dif¬ 
ference between nonvariation, or fixity, and variation. The seed intro¬ 
duces pronounced variation. 

Therefore, of course, it is on the seed that culturists must depend for 
the origination of varieties. In general, in the case of plants of rather 
slow develoinnent, such as some of our fruit trees which do not come into 
profitable bearing for a number of years after germination, variation is 
reasonably sure to come in from seed. 

Seeds from the Baldwin apple, for instance, do not give rise to plants 
producing that variety; seeds from the Bartlett do not yield Bartlett 
pears. It is a perfectly familiar fact that from seeds of such plants one 
may obtain possibly better varieties than the original type, but the 
chances are overwhelmingly against this. 

As a rule the derivatives from plants of long cycle are less desirable 
in almost every way; nevertheless among the exceptions to this are 
some veritable prizes. Later we must ask whether it is possible to 
increase the ratio of favorable chances in such cases. But attention 
must now be called to a certain degree of fixity which exists in the 
characters of some plants of short cycle, .such as certain annuals, and 
perennials which soon produce seed, such as the peach and a few others. 

In these well-known cases varietal peculiarities may come true by 
way of seed. The catalogues of seedsmen are filled with names of 
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relatively permanent varieties. Sucli varieties are sold in the reason¬ 
able confidence that they will not vary further, or at least will not vary 
in undesirable directions. 

By continual care in the exclusion of pollen not its own a relatively 
fixed variety may remain practically unchanged, but the intervention 
of pollen from even closely allied varieties may by blending introduce 
slight changes. It is believed that such cross-fertilization is the safe¬ 
guard which nature throws around a species to prevent tendencies from 
becoming too pronounced in any unfavorable direction. Cross-fertili¬ 
zation secures or tends to secure an average product fitted to cope with 
the existing surroundings, whereas on the other hand by continued 
selection and close-fertilization it is possible for the cultivator to lead 
varieties along a particular line of development, and even go so far as 
to render such a plant incapable of competing in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. The withdrawal of the care of man would force such a plant, as 
soon as it is neglected, to fall back on reserve characters, which, how¬ 
ever essential they may be for its own welfare in competition with its 
fellows, are very likely to be undesirable when considered from an 
economic point of view. 

Innumerable experiments, now covering a very long period of time, 
show that successful crosses may be effected between plants which are 
not very far removed from each other in affinity. It was formerly the 
fashion of some to say that crosses could not be brought about between 
species belonging to different genera, but even allowing for the wide 
discrepancies of opinion as regards the limits of genera it appears to 
be settled that the statement requires qualification. To crosses between 
species the term hybrid is applied, but this lias been used with con¬ 
siderable looseness, so that it lias covered also certain crosses of well- 
marked varieties. The literature of the subject, now very voluminous, 
is filled with illustrations of the difficulty of foretelling what the result 
of any given cross will be. 

First of all, and rather likely, there may be no result at all. The 
transfer of pollen from a stamen of a plant of the species A to the 
stigma of a plant of the species B may be followed by no ripening of 
seed, but it is barely possible that if the process had been reversed 
and the pollen from B had been placed on A, there might have been a 
distinct impregnation. In many cases it is absolutely impossible to 
predict the issue. 

Owing to the multiplication of modern experiments, there are some 
indications now recognised as useful in certain cases, so that the 
chances seem to be improving that, before long, a more careful exam 
ination of pollea and stigma may show what subjects are unfit for 
crossing. 

But if impregnation follows pollination, there is no certainty as to 
the product of the cross. The resultant of the cross may be (1) an 
equal blending of the characters of both parents, or (li) one inay dis- 
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tinctly predominate, or (3) new peculiarities may appear, or (4) some of 
the seeds in the seed vessel may show one group of characters and 
others another group. In short, there may he a very wide range of 
characters in the product. 1 

It generally, hut hy no means always, happens that the vegetative 
vigor of a hybrid is somewhat greater than that of either of the parents, 
while the reproductive activity may bo greatly diminished, Boots, 
stems, branches, and leaves may be larger and more active than those 
of the parents, and may be more resistant to untoward influences. On 
the other hand, the diminution in reproductive vigor may be so marked 
as to amount to sterility. But the degrees of augmented vigor and the 
degrees of sterility are so very various that no general rule can belaid 
down. There are some curious relations which exist between certain 
partially sterile hybrids ami their parents which ought io be mentioned 
at this point, namely, that in a few instances which have been carefully 
examined, the pollen of one parent or of both parents may be potent 
outlie stigma of the hybrid, whereas the pollen of the hybrid itself* 
may have no efficiency at all. 

Hybrids between different species may themselves be crossed witli 
the parent species or with allied forms, giving rise to hybrids of other 
ranks or orders. In all these cases there is a marked tendency to vary, 
and this may be so pronounced as to carry the resultant hybrid far from 
the characters of its parents. The establishment of such a tendency 
to vary is an unequivocal gain in cultivation, because from that point 
the act of selection is rewarded with fruitful results. 

In the skillful crossing of species and the initiation of variations 
greater than those usually attending the production of seeds normally 
is to be found one of the most attractive and remunerative fields of 
research for our experiment stations. Each locality wheic a station is 
established lias the opportunity of endeavoring to meet the wants of 
its section by the selection of varieties specially adapted to it. The 
details of pollination and of subsequent care have been so well stated 
by many judicious authors that failure in experiments, if the directions 
are faithfully followed, may fairly be attributed to remarkable caprices 
of plants which are not as yet fully understood . 1 

It is perfectly possible by utilizing all the means at command to 
breed plants to points. If the desired aim is fully understood and the 
explicit directions relative to cross and close fertilization are obeyed, 
success must follow. That the discouragements are many can not be 
denied; bnt the rewards arc likewise many.* It would be well for each 
station to see next in what directions such experiments may profitably 

1 Plant Breeding, L. JF. Bailey, New York, 1895. Niigeli, Sitzungsber. der kgl.- 
bayer. Akad. Wissenscli. Miinehen, 1885, II. Foeke, Pflanzen-Miseklinge, 18NI. 

s Pollination of Pear Flowers, M. B. Waite, II. 8. Dept. Agr., T)iv. of Veg. Path. 
Bui. 5. Maximowicz, St. Petersb. Bill. Arad. Sci., 1872, XVJ1, eol. 275. 
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lead at the present time. Each station can be its own best judge of the 
immediate wants of its particular district. 

This subject is intimately bound up with the introduction of new 
plants to meet local wants. A single illustration will show how wide 
is the range open for experiment in this field of vegetable physiology. 

There are large arid districts in our country which are not readily 
available for irrigation. But it is perhaps possible to utilize some of 
these tracts by the employment of plants suitable for pasturage which 
are natives of the driest soils. There are many species in the drier 
parts of Australia which serve as food for liocks in periods of protracted 
drought. It is difficult to say in what manner plants of those species 
are able to obtain from the parched earth even the small amount of 
water which they require, but they appear to thrive fairly well. It is 
a well-known fact that many organisms thrive better when they are 
carried to new homes beyond the sea. The dominance of our imported 
weeds shows sufficiently how vigorous are plants which find themselves 
under new skies, in a soil and with conditions tolerably near those of 
their former habitat. In two remarkable instances the rapid growth 
of such intruders has called for government interference, namely, the 
so-called Canada thistle and the Russian thistle which have come to 
us from the Old World. In Australia, on the other hand, the weeds 
from Europe have been thistles other than the one mentioned and the 
sweetbrie*’. These and the true star-thistle have proved troublesome 
pests tlure wherever they have gone. The history of these plants 
shows that the greatest caution should be exercised in the introduction 
of new plants lest we bring in thereby a host of troubles. 

It would appear to be the part of prudence to experiment carefully 
with some of the plants which are peculiar to the drier parts of Austra¬ 
lia and other semiarid countries and see whether it would not be desir¬ 
able to introduce some of them into our desert regions. Such plants 
are sufficiently accessible for our stations here willing to make the 
trial. The experiment certainly promises well, but it must be hedged 
about with every precaution lest unwelcome species and the most vexa¬ 
tious kind are brought in. 

In strong antithesis to this group of plants stand those which, hav¬ 
ing a very large amount of leaf surface for evaporation or having 
peculiar evaporating surfaces, may be employed to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of some of our smaller swamps, especially in malarial districts. 
There is some reason for believing that experiments on certain drainage 
plants, especially species of Eucalyptus, may be productive of excellent 
results. The reports hitherto have been conflicting and inconclusive, 
and we have not yet sufficient data for forming a decision. In stations 
prepared for such investigations it would not be difficult to ascertain 
the value of plants for the purposes specified. 1 


1 Consular Roports, 1894. 
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lu tlie wide range of available forest trees from other countries there 
must be many which would, in virtue of this general law of increased 
vigor after transfer, be desirable objects for experiment as to general 
introduction or as factors in crossing. There could be no lack of species 
in any of these cases from which to select material for experimenting. 

But it is in the vast group of species which have been under cultiva¬ 
tion for long periods of time that we look for the most available objects 
for crossing and for improvement by selection. The triumphs in seed 
breeding in horticulture leave no room for doubt that greater successes 
are in store in the two other chief departments of cultivation, namely, 
forestry and agriculture. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The determination of the oxide of iron and aluminum in prea- 
ence of phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia, 1<\ S. Shiver (South 
Carolina Sta. Bui HI, n. Her., p. 10). —Pure solutions of lime, magnesia, 
iron, alumina, and phosphoric acid were prepared of such a strength that, 
when 50 ce. of each were combined the mixture contained FC 2 O 3 and 
AhOj 0.0509 gm., (JaO 0.3010 gm., MgO 0.0307 gm., and 1* 2 0 5 0.2570 
gnu., thus, it is claimed, approximating the proportions found in a solu¬ 
tion of 1 gm. of natural phosphate. This solution was used in all cases 
except where it was desired to test the methods with one-half the 
above proportion of oxids of iron and aluminum. 

Attention was directed principally to 3 methods, (1) the acetate 
method, (2) Jones’ modification of the Glaser or alcohol aud sulphuric 
acid method, and (3) a method involving features common to both of 
the above methods. 

The hot acetate method with double precipitation was carried out as 
follows: 

“The solution is diluted to about 400 ec. and neutralized with ammonia, then made 
*aeid with acetic acid, adding a few drops in excess, the solution then heated to near 
boiling for a few minutes, filtered hot, and the precipitate washed once or twice with 
hot water containing a little acetate of ammonia. The precipitate is now dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid aud reprecipitated, . . . the precipitate washed, dried, ignited, 
and weighed as Fe^O-j, AI 2 O 3 , l^O*. This precipitate is then dissolved in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid with the aid of heat, filtered if much silica is present, and 
the phosphoric acid determined in the filtrate by the molybdate process. The weight 
of phosphoric acid (PjOg) subtracted from the weight of the phosphates of iron and 
aluminum gives the weight of the oxids of iron and aluminum.” 

The same method of procedure, except that only 1 precipitation was 
made, and 2 modifications of Wyatt’s 1 cold acetate method were also 
tested. 

The Jones-G laser method 2 used was as follows: Evaporate 60 cc. (cor¬ 
responding to 1 gm. of material) to one-half its bulk and while hot add 
10 cc. of one-fiftli sulphuric acid; allow to cool and add 150 cc. of 95 
per cent alcohol and let the whole stand over night; filter off the lime; 

1 Phosphates of America, p. 150. 

8 Ztsohr. angew. Chum., 1891, p. 3; U.,S. Dept. Agr., Div. Chem. Bui. 31, p. 85. 

4K 
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drive off the alcohol from the filtrate and rinse the residue in a beaker 
with water; oxidize the solution with nitric acid to destroy any alde¬ 
hyde which may be present; add a slight excess of ammonia, which is 
immediately completely removed by heat; bring the precipitate of ferric 
and aluminic phosphates thus obtained upon a filter and carefully wash 
4 times with boiling water, or if the washings are turbid, with a weak 
solution of ammonium nitrate; dry and weigh the precipitate of phos¬ 
phate of iron and aluminum thus obtained; dissolve in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid by the aid of heat; filter if necessary, and determine 
the phosphoric acid present by means of the molybdic method. 

The combined hot acetate and Jones-Glaser method used consisted— 

“In throwing out tho limo as directed by Jones, evaporating the alcoholic filtrate 
down to expel the alcohol, oxidizing with nitric acid,'and then making an acetate 
precipitation (as already described under the hot acetate method) in this solution, 
filtering and washing.!lie precipitate in the manner already described, igniting and 
determining phosphoric acid in the precipitate, difference being iron oxid and 
alumina/' 

This method was tested both on the pure solution and on solutions 
of Florida and South Carolina rock phosphates, and a study of the 
composition of the precipitates of phosphate of iron and alumina was 
made. 

A summary of the results obtained by the different methods with 
pure solutions is given in the following tabic: 

Determination* of oxide of iron and aluminum in presence of phosphoric acid 


Hot acetate method, doable precipitation 

Ilot acetate method, single pmdpitation 
Wyatt’s cold acetate method, original... 
Wyatt'scold acetate method, modified*. 

Jones-Glaser method. 

Jones hot acetate method. 


1 0.02 gw. of Hiiorid of calcium added to the solution. 

2 Using only a alight excess of acetic acid. 

The amounts of Fe 2 O y and Al 2 O y obtained in the solution of the 
natural phosphate were as follows: IJy Jones-Glaser method 3.18 and 
3.20 per cent, Jones’s hot acetate method 3.19 and 3.17 per cent. 

The conclusions drawn from the above work are as follows: 

“ For a technical process the hot acetate method, single precipitation, will suffice; 
there is a possibility of being out of tlio way 0.2 to 0.3 per cent as a maximum limit. 

“The hot acetate method, double precipitation, is accurate and eau be relied on 
when properly conducted. 


j JKtyOj andAl«0 3 . 

| Theory, j Found. 

1 1( 0.0506 

! I 0.0509 \< 0.0503 

1 j |( Ml. 0498 

1 0.0265 
0 0501 
S 0 0509 
l 10.0499 
0.0464 
< 0.0537 

\ 0.0521 

( 0.0553 

) 0.0533 

f 0.0498 
J 0.0504 

0.0501 
I 0.0503 


1 ) 0.0255 
1 I 0 0509 

0.0509 
' 0.0509 

0.0509 

| 0.0509 

j 0.0509 
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“The 4 hot acetate—Jonun modification proposed is accurate and in inexperienced 
hands is liable to give better results than the hot acetate method, double precipita¬ 
tion. In oases whore lime is not to bo determined, [it] is accurate and the manipu¬ 
lation simple and rapid. 

“The Jones [Glaser] modification is accurate only in those cases where the quan¬ 
tity of jnagnesia is small in the material under examination, viz, a few tenths of a 
per cent; where the magnesia rises above this there is great danger in following this 
method.” 

Solubility of phosphoric acid of Thomas slag and other phos¬ 
phates in citric acid solutions of various strengths, li. Heinrich 
(Zweiter Ber. landw . Vers. Mat. Rostock , 1891, pp. $32-235). —Determi¬ 
nations are reported of the solubility of phosphoric acid in Thomas 
slag with percentages of total phosphoric acid ranging from 18.7 to 
23.0 per cent, of Mona ^uano with 29.2 per cent, of (Canadian apatite 
with 39.08 per cent, and of liedonda phosphate with 37.82 per cent, 
using different amounts (100 to 200 cc.) and strengths (A to 25 per cent) 
of acid and digesting for different lengths of time. The results indicate 
the necessity for the use of a large amount of the citric acid solution, 
lly heating, less phosphoric acid Avas dissolved than under ordinary 
temperatures. With 2 per cent citric acid solution it was found that 
a considerable amount of phosphoric acid, which is not considered 
assimilable by plants, was dissolved from the apatite. 

Experiments on the solubility of the phosphoric acid of Thomas 
slag in carbonic-acid water and dilute hydrochloric acid, It. Hein¬ 
rich (Zweiter Ber. landtc. Vers. Mat. Rostock , 1891, pp. 235-239 ).—One 
grain of Thomas slag was treated with carbonic-acid water for 24 hours, 
with occasional shaking. The solution Avas then decanted off through 
a titter and the residue washed Avith more carbonic-acid water in the 
beaker and finally on the filter. With Thomas slag containing 20.6 
per cent of phosphoric acid, 71.84 per cent of the total phosphoric acid 
Avas dissolved by this treatment; with Thomas slag containing 15.1 per 
cent, 76.7 per cent was dissolved. By treating the same slag with 
100 cc. of dilute hydrochloric acid (0.1 normal) for 24 hours all of the 
phosphoric acid was dissolved. 

Note on the reduction of potassium platino-chlorid, E. Son- 
STADT (Jour. Client. Soe., 67 (M5), Sept., pp. list , 1)83 ).—The method 
proposed consists in rubbing up the platino-chlorid with mercury and 
gently heating the mixture, when u calomel sublimes together Avitli the 
excess of mercury, leaving a very porous mass of platinum and potas¬ 
sium ehlorid, which can be quickly washed. The reduction is com¬ 
pleted, no trace of undecomposed platinum salt remaining, and if the 
mercury used is pure no foreign element is introduced.” 

Volatilization of salts during evaporation, (>. II. Bailey (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 11 (1895), No. 12, pp. 1020,1021 ).—The author finds 
that in evaporating solutions of the alkaline eldorids volatilization of 
the salt takes place, even when the evaporation is so conducted that it 
is impossible to suppose that the transfer has taken place through 
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sporting or other mechanical means. A series of experiments is reported 
showing that the volatility increases with the concentration and also 
with the molecular weight of the chlorid used.—A. M. peter. 

Duclaux's method for the estimation of volatile fatty acids, 
the laws governing volatility deduced therefrom, and their 
application to analysis: I. The mathematical deductions from 
the distillation of acids of the C u H 2 n+iCOOH series, 11. IX 
Richmond (Analyst) 20 (1895), No. 234, p. 193). —The author states 
that other analysts have not obtained comparable results by the use 
of Duclaux’s method; that he has obtained results agreeing approxi¬ 
mately with those of the originator of the method; but, in addition to 
previously pointed out discrepancies, a recent study of the method has 
convinced him “that it is vitiated by unsuitable conditions of experi¬ 
ment,^ and that Duclaux’s mathematical deductions from his results 
are erroneous. 

The author presents a series of results on formic, acetic, propionic, 
butyric, valeric, and eaproic acids, deduces an equation from Duclaux’s 
and his own results, and concludes that “the following laws of the 
volatility of the acidsjO u lI 2n+I COOII may be laid down: 

“(1) Each acid of the scries C u Hj n +iCOOII ou distillation in dilute solution 
behaves as a perfect gas and conforms to Henry’s law. 

“(2) Each acid has a fixed rate of distillation, which is an inverse function of its 
solubility in water, and is quite independent of the properties of the pure acid. 

“(3) The apparent rate of distillation may be modified by condensation in the 
retort.”— b. w. kilgoke. 

The iodin number of fats and oils, IT. Schweitzer and E. Lunu- 
WITZ (Jour. Soc. Ghcm. Jnd11 (1895), No. 12, pp. 1030-1035 ).—A study 
of the intiuence of solutions of iodin in different solvents on oils and fats 
and the intiuence of metallic salts in the solution of iodin. The total 
amount of iodin absorbed remaining j^ractically the same, it was shown 
that with ethyl alcohol or ether as solvent addition of iodin predom¬ 
inated, while with methyl alcohol the action was mainly substitution, 
as measured by the formation of hydriodic acid. Carbon bisulphid 
and carbon titraehlorid effected addition exclusively. The authors’ 
results upon different fats and oils under various working conditions 
are very interesting.— A. m. peter. 

The use of formalin as a preservative of milk samples, E. J. 
Bevan (Analyst, 20 (1895), No. 232, pp. 152-151). —For some mouths 
the author has used formalin (a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde) 
for preserving samples of adulterated milk for future reference. “Of its 
value as a preservative agent there can be no doubt. My own practice 
is to add 4 drops of the commercial article to the residue of the sample, 
which is usually about 4 oz. As a rule, my samples keep perfectly for 
6 weeks, or even longer. Much depends, of course, on the condition 
of the milk when the sample is taken. If any considerable amount of 
decomposition has commenced, the formalin does not entirely prevent 
the decomposition continuing, but merely retards it.” 
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A number of eases are mentioned in which the total solids in milk 
preserved with formalin increased slightly on keeping. He believes 
this to bo largely due to the conversion of milk sugar into galactose. 

Note on the detection of formalin, 11. 1>. Richmond and L. K. 
Bosej,y ( Anahjttf , JO (IS!>5), No. ,‘>;>2,pp. loi-loti ).—A number of tests 
for formalin are mentioned, including one suggested by the authors, 
which is as follows: 

“ Hearing in miml Pulverina.elior’H i osear<*lu»8, vo have found a reaction between 
formalin and dipbcn>lniniii. A solution of diphenyl am in in water is made, just 
sufficient sulphuric acid being added to will effect solution. The liquid to bo tested 
(or the distillate) is added to this solution and boiled. In the jnesence of formalde¬ 
hyde a white iloeeulent pioeipitato is deposited, which is oiten colored green if the 
acid used contained nitrates. 

u AVe find it most convenient to distill into the dipbcnylaiuin solution and then 
boil. This simple test w r o believe to lie characteristic of Jhuualdehydc.'’ 

In flic discussion following the paper the statement was mad<‘ that 
u milk to w hich formalin had been added after eiinllmg could not be 
brought to a thin liquid state by shaking up with ammonia, 7 ’ and this 
was confirmed by several. Attention was called to the recent investi¬ 
gations of Weiglc and Merkel, 1 indicating that the addition of formalin 
to milk rendered the casein indigestible. 

Estimation of neutralization agents in beer, E. Spaeth (Forsell. 
Lcbcnsintl . 11 yg. Chan., 2 (18!F>), No. 11, pp. ttOO-OU ).—The author 
states that none of the methods heretofore employed for the detection 
mid estimation of neutralization agents in beer are at all reliable, and 
suggests (he following, which he says is perfectly satisfactory. Five 
hundred cubic centimeters of beer from which the carbon dioxid lias 
been removed by shaking is treated with 100 ee. of 10 pe** cent am¬ 
monia, left standing for 12 hours, and the mixture filtered. 

Two portions of the iiltrate, of 00 ee. each (equivalent to 50 ee. beer), 
are evaporated to dryness, incinerated, and the phosphoric acid deter¬ 
mined. 

Two hundred and fifty cubic centimeters of the filtrate is treated with 
25 ec. of basic lead acetate, and allowed to stand for 5 or 0 hours after 
thorough mixing. The mixture is then filtered and 200 ce. of the filtrate 
is evaporated to 00 to 40 ee. to remo\o the ammonia, diluted with 
water, heated to boiling, and diluted to 200 ec. In 175 ee. of this liquid 
the lead is precipitated w ith hydrogen sulpliid, and 150 ee. of the filtrate 
from the lead sulpliid (equivalent to 113 ee. of beer) evaporated to 
dryness in a platinum dish, and the residue dried and incinerated. 
The i>erfectly \vhite ash is dissolved in hot water, treated for Into 20 
minutes w r ith a current of earbqn dioxid, heated to boiling, a measured 
quantity of decinormal sulphuric acid added (30 to 40 ee.), and the 
solution heated to boiling for about 30 minutes. It is then titrated with 
decinormal potassium hydroxid, using phonolphthalein as indicator. 

1 Abstracted iu Analyst, 20 (1895), No. 232, p. 1(57. 

13140—$o. 0-3 
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The weight of the P*O s multiplied by 1.4 gives the number of cubic cen¬ 
timeters of (lednormal acid required to neutralize an ash of the beer 
from which the phosphoric acid has been separated. Each cubic cen¬ 
timeter of acid required in excess of this amount indicates that 
0.00838 gm. of ls T aHC(> 3 has been used to neutralize the beer.—w, D. 

BIGELOW. 

Determination of fluorin in beer, J. Brand (Ztschr. gen. Brauw ., 
18 (1895\pp. 817-319; abs. in Chem. Gentbl , 1895, II, JVo. 19, p. 906). — 
One hundred cubic centimeters of beer is made slightly alkaline with 
ammonium carbonate, heated to boiling, and the fluorin precipitated 
with 2 or 3 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of calcium chlorid. After boil¬ 
ing about 3 minutes the precipitate is separated by filtration, washed 
with a very small amount of water, dried, and ignited in a small plati¬ 
num crucible. One cubic centimeter of strong sulphuric acid is added, 
the crucible covered with a carefully ground watch glass, and heated 
for an hour on the water bath. This watch glass is kept cool with ice, 
the water formed being removed from time to time with cotton. The 
author can readily detect 1 mg. of ammonium iluorid, which is equiva¬ 
lent to 1 gm. per hectoliter. Quantitative determinations are made by 
comparison with a series of glasses etched with known amounts of 
fluorin.—w. d. bigelow. 

Mineral, organic, and biological chemistry, A. (Ur 'tier (Clours de ehemie miner- 
ale, orgavique el hiologique. Paris: (!. Masson, ISM, voh. 1, pp. 612, figs. 241; 4, pp. 
715 , figs. 71; 5, pp. S17,Jigs. 111). — This is tho second edition of vols. 1 nml 2, revised 
and enlarged. 

A manual of qualitative chemical analysis, K. 1*. Harris (New Ed.; Amherst, 
Mass.: 1895,pp. 315). 

The natural oxycelluloses, C. V . Cross, K. ,1. Bryan, and C. Beadle (Jour. 
Jmer. Chem. Soe., IS (189(>), No. /, pp. S-ill). 

Maltose and trehalose, E. Bockquklot (Per. Pei., ser. 4, i ( 1S95 ), No. 17, pp m 
513-519). 

On the occurrence of two kinds of mannane in the root of Conophallus 
konyaku, Y. Kinosiiiia (College Agr., Tokyo, Japan , Pul., vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 205, 206). 

Liquefaction of gelatin; saline digestion of gelatin, A. Dakirk and N. Florksco 
(Compt. Pend., Ill ( 1S95 ), No. IS, pp. 615-617). 

Estimation of organic nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method, M. Jl. Gaijsse (Rev. 
Agron., 4 (1S95), No. 2, pp. 297-297). 

The determination of water and free acids in the sulphate of ammonia of 
commerce, J. Hughes (Per. Agr. lie Maurice, 9 ( 1S95 ), No. 11, pp. 269-271). 

A rotatory apparatus for the determination of citrate-soluble phosphoric 
acid in Thomas slag, K. MOllkr (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1S95), No. 91, p. 2040, fig. 1). 

Temperature of the solidifying cf the liquids of the organism in its application 
to the analysis of milk, Winter (Pul. Soe. Chim. Paris, 1*3-14 (IS 95), No. 24, pp. 
1101-1107 ; Jour Pharm. et Chim., ser. 6, 15 (IS95), No. 11, pp. 558-560). 

Determination of furfurol from pentoses and pentosans, K. Welhkl and 
S. Zeiskl ( Mortal. Chem., 1895, p.283; ahs. in Ztschr. angew. Chem., 1895, No. 22,p. 678). 

Lescoeur's “S6ro-densimeter” for the control of milk, V. Jean ( Ind. Lait., 20 
(1895), No. 41, p. 322). 

Method of determining the fat of milk, L. Likbekmann and 8. Berkeley (Ind. 
Lait., 20 (1895), No. 45, pp. 353, 354). 
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Detection and estimation of preservative agents in milk, C. C. Dun ( an (Jgl. 
Students 1 Gaz., 7 {1895), No. 5, pp. 180-193). 

Notes upon the determination of nitrates in potable water, A. H. (Jill and 
If. A* Richardson {Jour. Amer. Chem. Sor., 18 (1890), No. 1, pp. 21-38). 

The ooloring matter of natural waters, its source, composition, and quanti¬ 
tative measurement, Ellen H. Richards and ,1. W. Ellmh {Jour. Amer. Chem. Hoc., 
18 {1890), No. 1 , pp. 68-81 , charts *1). 

Note on the analysis of fruit juices, sirups, and confections, Py (Jour. Charm, 
et Vhim., scr. 0, 15 (1895), Xo. 11, pp. 488-491). 

The use of physical methods for the examination of milk, wine, and beer, E. 
Bec kmann (Forsch. Lehcnsmll. Uyg. ('hem., 5 (1895), No. 13, p. 867). 

The acidity of local wines, Beiirend ( IVurt. iVoehenhl. Landw., 1895, So. 47, pp. 
685-687). 

Influence of sulphurous acid oil grape must, R. Winch in ( Ztschr. Sahr. I nier- 
sueh. and Hyg., 9 (1895), pp. H5-151; ahs. in Chem. ('enthl., 1895, 11, Xo. 11, pp. 617, 
638). 

Contribution to the analysis of must and wine, A. Halknkk and W. MBs ling Kit 
(Ztschr. analyt. ('hem., 14 ( 1895), pp. 163-369 ; ahs. in Chem. Centhl., 1895, 11, So. 9, 
pp. 511-513). 

A modification of Uffelman’s reaction for the detection of lactic acid in the 
digestion fluids, H. Strai s,s (lterl. klin. fVoehensehr., 51 (1895), p. 805 ; aim. in Chem. 
Ztg., 19 (1895), So. 84, p. 308). 

An asbestus air bath, 8. Ckrukz (Ztschr. angetr. ('hem., 1895, Xo. 19, p. 561, Jigs. 1). 

Condenser for the determination of alcohol in beer, K. IJlscii ( Ztschr . gen. 
Frame., 18 (1895), p. HU ahs. in ( hem. Cmtht., 1895, II, No. 11, p. 515). 

On a modified form of polarization apparatus for chemical purposes, 11. Lan- 
DOLT (Her. dent. chem. Ges., 38 ( 189“t), Xo. 19, pp. 8101-310 i. figs. 1 ).—The modification 
fn tlu* stand admits the introduction of other vchscIh than tubes and facilitates work 
at high or low temperatures.— \. m. pkiuii. 

Honey analyses, A. .1. Cook ( Mi< hit/an St a. 11 pi. 1895, pp. 5/1-583). — A reprint of 
Bulletin 90 of the station (E. S. E., 5, p. 100). 

Miscellaneous analyses, C. W. McCurdy ( Idaho Sta. llul. 9, pp. 59-31).— Analyses 
are reported of 2 samples of eider vinegar, t of mill?, and 2 of butter, and 1 test of 
kerosene oil. 

Report of the chemical control Btation of Norway for 1894 (State Agl. Hpt. 
Norway, 1894, pp. 83-138). 


BOTANY. 

Is the amount of the transpiration of plants a measure of their 
adaptability to cultivation? E. Kkoukr (Landw. Jahrb., 31 (IM5), 
\o.S,pp. 50:1-5:17 ).—The author criticises the work of Miiller-Thurgau, 1 
ami concludes as follows: 

(1) In determining- the amount of transpiration it is necessary to 
determine it from an entire plant, and not from a portion and from that 
calculate the total. On account of the short time given the different 
experiments by Miiller-Tliurgau, the errors which originate by the water 
penetiating the wood tissue and not being* transpired may under some 
conditions be very important. 

(2) The transpiration of a branch can not be taken as a definite part 
of the transpiration of an entire tree. 


Mitt. Naturf. Ges. Thurgau, 1892, No. 10. 
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(3) The transpiration of different branches of the same tree may differ 
from each other more than the branches of different trees or even of 
different varieties. 

(4) The relation of the amount of water transpired in parallel exper¬ 
iments is not constant. 

(5) The varying factors which regulate transpiration manifest them¬ 
selves differently toward different individuals. 

(0) The present conditions and those under which the plant has pre¬ 
viously transpired have a very groat influence upon transpiration. 

(7) It is not possible to consider, as Miiller-Thurgau has done, that the 
measure of the transpiration of a twig will show the water requirement 
of an entire variety of plants. 

Concerning the amount of water evaporated by the oat plant 
grown in solutions of different strengths, It. IIhinrioii ( Zwcller 
Her . landir. Vers. JStat. Rostock, ISM, pp. 170-11 /).—The amount of tran¬ 
spiration is known to be dependent on the condition of the atmosphere. 
Thus, oats grown in an atmosphere kept constantly humid transpired 
only 102 gm. of water for each gram of dry substance afforded, while 
in a dry atmosphere the amount of water transpired per gram of dry 
substance was 018 gm. 

In water-culture experiments oat plants were grown in solutions con¬ 
taining 3,1,0.5, 0.25, and 0.1 per cent of plant nutrients. The solutions 
were formed according to the following formula: 

4H KPO, 4 - CjiOI -f r»Ca 2(N<> ) + 2Mg8<>, + 2Fa. 

The amounts of dry substance found were, with the 3 per cent solu¬ 
tion 134 gin., with the 1 per cent solution 74 gm., with the 0.5 per 
cent solution 44 gm., with the 0.25 per cent solution 28 gm., and with 
the 0.1 per cent solution 18 gm. The amount of water transpired per 
gram of dry matter was, with the 3 per cent solution 515 gm., with the 1 
percent solution 550 gm.,with the 0.5 per eenl solution 084 gin., with the 
0.25 per cent solution 688 gin., and with the 0.1 per cent solution 629 
gin., the amount transpired being smaller the more concentrated the 
solution. The absolute quantity of water transpired increased from week 
to week until about the time of blooming, and afterwards decreased. 

On the variation in weight and respiration in the plant organs 
of oats at various stages of their growth, K. Heinrich (Zweitcr 
Her . landn\ Vertf. Stat. Rostock , 7<Wi, pp . J57-W4 ).—The author experi¬ 
mented with 1,000 oat plants to ascertain their increase in weight and 
respiration. The results are tabulated in 13 8 day periods from the 
time of sowing the seed until harvest, when the plants were fully 
matured. It is shown that approximately the maximum weight for 
most of the organs was observed during the tenth period, which was 
the 8 d^ys succeeding the end of flowering. The maximum production 
of carbon dioxid took place during the same period. The weight of 
grain of course increased jifter this time, the weight of grain and panicle 
attaining its maximum in the last period. 
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The maximum and minimum temperature for chlorophyll pro¬ 
duction in certain cultivated plants, B. Heinhicii (Zwelter Her. 
landw. V<rs. 8 tat. Itoxtovk, 1891, pp. 151-157 ).—The author investigated 
oats, rye, barley, wheat, buckwheat, peas, beets, and red clover, and he 
claims to have found the minimum temperature at which chlorophyll 
is produced, as follows: Rye, 7 to «S° 0.; wheat, peas, and beets, 8°; 
red clover, 8 to 9°; oats, barley, and buckwheat, 9°. The maximum for 
the same plants was, for barley and peas, 80°; rye, oats, wheat, and 
beets, 85°; red clover, 85 to 40°; and buckwheat, 40°. From this it is 
seen that the range of temperature for chlorophyll production in the 
above-mentioned plants lies between 7 and 40° C. Experimenting 
with young plants, it was found that the death temperature lies from 
5 to 10° above the maximum for chlorophyll formation, and that plants 
are able to live and glow in a temperature not suited to chlorophyll 
production. 

Assimilation of free atmospheric nitrogen by microbes, S. 

WINOGRADSKY (Arch. Bci. Biol., 18<r>, No. /, pp. 297-352; abs.inJonr. 
Chem. Boo., 1895, duly, pp. 283, 281). —The author has succeeded in 
isolating from soil a butyric ferment which has the power of fixing free 
nitrogen. The name given the organism is Clostridium pasteuriannm, 
and while differing from all known ferments if greatly resembles V. 
bntyricum in its morphological characters. The nitrogen which is fixed 
is mainly in an insoluble organic form. The liquid products of the fer¬ 
mentation are chiefly butyric, with some acetic acid. The gas evolved 
consists of hydrogen 00 to 75 percent, and carbonic anhydrid. Cul¬ 
tures were made in saccharine solutions wit hout any combined nitrogen 
and in strictly anaerobic potato media, gelatine or broth proving too 
nitrogenous for use. The author states that 2 series of experiments 
conducted to test Bert helot’s claim 1 that various soil organisms are 
capable of fixation of free nitrogen showed that of 15 separate species 
isolated only the Clostridium was able to assimilate nitrogen to any 
appreciable degree. In potato cultures 2 organisms were obtained 
which were capable of fixing small amounts of nitrogen in the presence 
of combined nitrogen. 

The conclusion readied by the author is that the power of fixiug 
nitrogen is not general among microorganisms, and the ability to exist 
without combined nit logon seems to be confined to Clostridium alone. 

Report on a collection of plants made by J. H. Sandberg and 
others in northern Idaho in the year 1892, d. M. Holzingkr 
( U . 8. Dept. Ayr., Division of Botany, Contributions to l T . 8. National 
Herbarium, vol. 3, No. i, pp. 205-287, ph. 2). —This report contains a list 
of species, together with critical notes and descriptions of new species, 
of plants collected during 1892 by d. H. Stfltdberg and others at vari¬ 
ous localities in northern Idaho and adjacent portions of Washington 
and Montana. The catalogue of specimens enumerates 1,272 numbers. 


Coiupt. Read., 11G (1 m), p. 842 (E. 8. K., 4, p. 854). 
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Acknowledgments are made to the following: for aid in preparing the 
report: E. I*. Sheldon, in Astragalus; J. N. Rose, in Umbellifene; 
G. B. Sudworth, in Gouiferse; M. S. Bebb, in Salix; Frederick Y. 
Coville, in Juneame; G. F. Wheeler, in (lyperacea*; L. H. Dewey, iu 
Gramincie; L. M. Underwood,in Pteridophyta; E. G. Britton, J. Uardot, 
and I)r. Warnstorf, in Musci; and J. B. Ellis, B. M. Everhart, and J. F. 
James, in Fungi. 

Contributions to a study of the genus Coleosporium, E. Fihciikr (Hul. Soc. 
Hot. France, ser. 3, 1 (1S94), No. 4, Extraordinary session, Jug., 1894, pp. C LX VIII- 
CLXX1I1). —Notes are given of C. inula’, C. conchi-arrensis, C. senecimis, C. cacaliw, 
C. petasilis, C. lussilaginis , and C. campanula *. The a*eidial forms are given for these 
and other species. 

A study of the genus Galactia in North America, A. M. Vail (Torrcy Huh, 22 
(1892), N<>. 14, pp. 500, 501). —Descriptions and notes are given on 14 species and 
varieties of this genus, several of which are new. 

Notes on the Hieraciums of Scandinavia, H. Daiilstki>t {Acta 1/orti liergiani, 
2 (1894), No. 4, pp. 148 ).— A list of species, w itli critical notes, is given. 

Concerning the species and varieties of Stipa, L. Simonkaj (Hot. Centhl., 04 
(1895), No. 2, pp. 74-70). 

Notes on sumacs, W. W. Astir ( Lot. Cat., 20 (1895), A To. 14, pp. 548,549,pi. 1).~ 
Hints caroliniana is described as a new species, and notes are given of It. pumila. 

Concerning the difference between Gymnosporangium juniperinum and G. 
tremuloides, P. Dietel ( Forst. vaturw. Ztsohr., 1895, No. 8; abs. in Hot. Centhl ., 04 
(1895), No. 5, p. 171). 

Some higher epiphytes, V. H. Wittrock (Acta Jlorti liergiani, 2 (1894), No. 0, 
pp. 29).— A list of about 75 genera of phanerogams and higher cryptogams that have 
been found li\ ing as opiph} tea is given. 

Contributions to the knowledge of monocotyledonous Saprophytes, I*. 

Groom (Jour. Linn. Soc. Hot., 21 (1891), No. 214, pp. 119-415, pis. 3). 

On cultures of Penicillium cupricum, J. Skynrs {Hul. Soc. Hot. France, ser. 3,2 
(1S95 ), Nos. 0, pp. 451-155; 7, pp. 484-4*15). —The author concludes that this is not a 
good species, hut is only a form of I*, glancum modified as to the color of its conidiu 
by the medium in which they are grow n. Control experiments made w ith /\ glancum 
in solutions containing the sulphates of copper and iron gave, according to the 
author, results similar to cultures of the so-called 1\ cupricum. 

On the location of the germ in the Angiosperm seed, V. Hegelwaier (Hot. 
Ztg., 53 (1891), 1, No. 7, pp. 143-172). 

Variations in the sclerotia of Lentinus woermanni, N. Patocillaho (Hul. Soc. 
Mycol. France, 11 (1895), No. 4, p. 240). 

On the vascular hyphae of the mycelium of Autobasidiomycetes, (\ Van 

Bamrekk(71m7. Hoy. Acad. Sci. Helge, Ser. 3,27 (1894),pp. 494-491). —The present article 
is a resume of au article published in the memoirs of the society. 

Recent investigations concerning the secreting organs of fungi, J. Istvanffy 
(Hot. Centhl04 (1895), No. 3, pp. 70, 77). 

On the form, structure, and division of the nucleus, O. van dkr Btkiciit (Hul. 
lioy. Acad. Sci. Helge, ser. 2, 29 (1895), pp. 38-58, figs. 20). 

On the nuclei of the Uredineae, G. Poirault and M. Racirorski (Jour. Hot. 
France, 9 (1895), No. 17, pp. 31S-324,figs. 14). 

The rdle of the cell nucleus»in the development of fungi, G. v. Jhtvanffi (Her. 
dent, hot. Ges., 13 (1895), No. 9, pp. 451-407, }>U. 3). 

Experimental researches on the germination of Penicillium glauoum, P. 
Lies age (Ann. Sci. Nat. Hot., ser. 8, 1 (1895), No. 5-0, pp. 309-312).— A study has been 
made of tho external conditions necessary for the germination of the spores, as well 
as the conditions which hasten or retard germination. 
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Observations Upon the development of TJnclnula spinalis, ft. T. Galloway 
{/lot. Gaz., 20 (1895), No. It, pp. 487-491, pis. 2). 

Investigations on the plasmolysis, elasticity, extensibility, and growth of 
pith, It. Kolkwitz (Jnaug. Diss. Merlin, 1895, pp. 48; abs. in Mot. Cenibl. Meihcft, 5 
(1898), No. 6, pp. 421, 4,28). 

On the relation between the assimilation activity of leaves and their droop¬ 
ing, L. .Tost (Jahrb. wiss. Mot., 87 (1898), No. 8, pp. 77; aba. in Mot. Ztg., 88 (1898), II, 
No. 21, pp. 8,21-338). 

On intracellular nutrition, E. Duclaux (Ann. In si. Pasteur, 9 (1895). No. 11, pp. 
911-988). 

Digestion in plants, ,T. V. Smith (Set. Amer. Sup., 40(1895), No. 10,27, pp. 16110- 
10412). 

On the localization of respiration in the cell, J. Loris «nd J. HauiHcstv (Arvh. 
Physiol., 01, Not. 11 and 12). 

Concerning the effect of internal and external conditions upon the transpi¬ 
ration of plants, 0. Eiserdt ( Promethens, 0 (1895), No. 45). 

Experiments on the respiration of various cultivated plants, R. Heinrich 
(/writer Iter. landw. I'ers. Siat. Rostock, 1891, pp. 108-170 ).— Tabulated results are 
fcivou of experiment** made by the author on the respiration of the various parts of 
buckwheat, mustard, and spurry. 

Concerning the transpiration of the potato, L. 1 *oLjaM<:c (Oesterr.bot. Ztsehr., 
45 (1895), No. 10, pp. 809-874). 

A recording apparatus for the study of transpiration of plants, A. F. Woods 
(Mot. Gaz., 20(1895), No. 11, pp. (18-170, pi. 1). — An illustrated description is given of 
n de\ ice for measuring the amount of transpiration in plants. 

Water as a factor in the growth of plants, J5. T. Galloway and A. F. Woods 
(l \ S. Jtvjd.Agr. ) earbool 1891, pp. 105-170, Jigs. /).—■ The importance of water to the 
perfect development of Ihe plant is pointed out, and the relation of the root system, 
through which the water is absorbed, to the total growth of the plant is stated. 

On the movement of calcium phosphate in plants, L. Vaulin (Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, 19 (1895), No. 8, p. 03h; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), No. 90, p. 889). 

Experiments on the assimilation of nitrogen by plants, R. Heinrich (Zweiter 
Mer. Ian flu*. Vers. Stai. Rostock, 1891, pp. 201-270). 

The question of nitrogen assimilation by the bacteria of the root tubercles 
of lupines, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Mer. landw. I’ers. Mat. Rostock, 1894, pp. ,270-272). 

Concerning some of the more important protective contrivances of the vege¬ 
tative organs of plants, G. Kat t me ((Esterprogram. Er. Real, gym., Merlin; abs. in Mot. 
Cenibl., 01 (1895), No. 0-7, p. 229). 

On some variations in the number of stamens and carpels, 1. 11. Bcrkill 
(Jour. Linn. Soc. Mot., 87 (1895), No. 2ti,pp. 210-245). 

Recent additions to the subject of polyembryony, K Kchilheks/ky (Abs. in 
Mot. Cenibl., 04 (1895), No. 0-7, pp. 229-221). 

Vegetable spiralism, U. Macioskie ( Torrey Mul., 22 (1895), No. 11, pp. 400-470). 

Concerning the formation of ice in plants, with special reference to its 
anatomical arrangement, M. 1 >almer (Flora, So (1895), No. 2, pp. 480-444; abs. in 
Mot. Cenibl., Of (1895), No. 10, p. 858). 

Some problems of the physiology of transplanting, G. Kmcis* (Ucber einige 
Probleme der Physiologic der Fortpffanzung. Jena: G. Fischer). 

The dormant period in plants, (\ T. Drury (Gard. Citron., ser. 2, 18 (1895), No. 
467 , pp. 075, 070). 

On the poisonous action of oxalic acid salts, *<). Loew (Mot. Cenibl., 64 (1895), 
No. 18, p. 484). 

Experiments on the injurious action on plants of waste water containing 
barium, E. Hasklhoff (Landw. Jahrb., 24 (1S95), No. 6, pp. 962-907). 

Experiments on the injurious action on plants of water containing cobalt, 
E. Haselhoff (Landw. Jahrb., 24 (1895), No. 6,pp. 959-961). 
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Review of works on vegetable teratology and pathology published in 1892, 
1893, and 1894, M. Molliakd (Itev. gen. hot., 7 (1895), Nos. 83, pp. 465-475; 84, 
pp. 525-543). 

On some chemical pxocesses in the barley plant, C. F. Cross, E. J. Be van, 
and C. Smith (Her. deni. chem. Ges., 28 (1895), pp. 2604-2609; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 
1895, TT, No. 25, p. 1129). 

On the localisation of anagyrine and cytisine, V. Guerin (Bui. Soe. Hot. 
France, ser. 3, 2 (1895), No. 6-7, pp. 428-433). —A report is given on investigations of 
Anagyris fatida and Cyiisns spp. for these alkaloids. 

On the presence of asparagiu in the roots of Nelumbo nucifera, V. Kinoshita 
(College UjrTokyo, Japan, Bui, vol. 2, No. 4, pp. JOS, 204 ).— The author lias made 
an examination of the roots of this plant, which is largely used :is food, and found 
that an approximate determination showed that the loot contained asparagiu 
amounting to nearly 2 per cent of its dry matter. 

On the chlorophyll grains in seed and germinated plants, A. Famitzin (Bui. 
Imp. Acad. Sei. 81. Petersburg, n. ser., vol. 4, pp. 75-85; abs. in Pol. Centbl., 64 (1895), 
No. 12, pp. ill, 418). 

On the formation of gum in Acacias, E. I An a (Bui. Soe. Hot. France, ser. 3, 2 
(1891), No. o-7, pp. 467-471). 

Concerning the existence of iron in plants, G.Cugini (Staz. Spec. Ayr. Hal., 28 
( 1895), No. it, pp. 640-652). 

On the distribution of assimilated iion compounds other than hemoglobin 
and hematins, in animal and vegetable cells, A. B. Ma< alli m (tyuart. Jour. 
Micros. Sei., n. ser., 38 (1895), No. 150, pp. 175-214, pis. 3 ).— A memoir. 

Laccase in fungi, K. Boikoielot and G. Bekij:ani> (C ompt. Btnd., 1:1 (1895), 
No. 22, pp. 783-786). 

The soluble ferments of Polyporus sulphurus, E. Bourqukloi and IT. ITekisky 
(Bui. Soe. Mycol. France, 11 (1895), \o. i, pp. 235-239). 

Concerning the tannins of fungi, O. Neumann ( Inaug . Hiss. Dresden, 1895, pp.4G ). 

Concerning the distribution of cane sugars in plants, their physiological role, 
and aocompanying carbohydrates, E. Schulze and S. Frankmuu (Ztsehr. Phys¬ 
iol. Chem., 20 (1897), No. 6, pp. 511-555). 

Composition of the loot nodules of the alder, A. Mayer (Landbouw. Tijdsehr., 
3(1895), pp. 319, 320; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soe., 1895, Dee., p. 523 ).— The following 
results were obtained: Crude piotcm, 9.8 ami 5 7 per cent in nodules and loots, 
respectively; piotein, 8.3 and 5.1; nitrogen-free extract, (>!.(> and (>0 5; crude liber, 
17.1 and 31.8; and ash, 8.2 and 2.0. 

On the localization of the active principles of the Senecios, E. Lnz (Bui. Soc. 
Boi. France, ser. 3, 2 ( 1895), No. 6-7, pp. 486-488). 

Influence of the Mediterranean climate on the structure of the common 
plants of Prance, W. Russell (Ann. Sei. Nat. Hot., ser. 8 , 1 (1895), \o. 5-6 , pp. 
323-353, pis. 2). 

Variation after birth, L. II. Bailey ( Amer. Nat., Jo (1896), No. 349, pp. 17-24). 

Some means of the dissemination of angiosperms, G. la Forte (Nuoro (Horn, 
hot. Hal., n. ser., 2, pp. 227-257; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 64 (1895), No. 4, pp. 129-131). 

New North American fungi, A. P. Morgan (Jour. Cincinnati Nat. Hist. Soe., 18 
(1895), No. 1-2 , pp. 36-45, pis. 3 ).— Twenly-four new species arc described, among 
whiedi arc the following new genera: Lentodium, Argynna, and Pyrenomyxa. 

Remarks on Kellermann and Werner’s Catalogue of Ohio Plants, J. F. James 
(Jour. Cincinnati Nat. Hist. Soc., 18 (1895), No. 1-2, pp. 46-57). — Numerous notes are 
given as additions to the above catalogue. 

Oil the flora of a prairie State, T. A. Williams (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 
407, pp. 493, 494 ).— Notes are given of Salts cordata in South Dakota. 

New or noteworthy American grasses, II, G. V. Nash (Totrey Bui, 22 (1895), 
No-11, pp. 463-465). — Critical notes and new combinations of names are given for 
several species of Sporobolus, Eragrostis, and Poa. 
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New or noteworthy American grasses, III, G. Y. Nash ( Torrey Bui., 22 (1895), 
jVb. 12, pp. fill, 512). —Critical notes are given of a few grasses. 

Some points in photomicrography and photomicrographic cameras, W. If. 
Walmsley (Jmer. Micros. Jour., 16 (189, 7), No. 12, pp. 869-, 178, figs. 2). 

New imbedding methods, G. Marpmajmn (Ztschr. angew. Mikros.. 1 (1891), No 8. 
pp. 234-338). 

A simple photographic camera for the micxoscope, C . Leiss (Ztschr. anguc. 
Mikros., / (1895), l\o. 8, pp. 225-221, Jigs. 2). 


ZOOLOGY. 

The crow blackbirds and their food, F. E. L. Beat, (l\ $. Dept. 
Afjr. Yearbook is<)f , pp. 2i >-2/s, fit/. /).—This jiaper deals witli investi¬ 
gations of the food habits of the common eastern crow blackbird or 
purple graekle ((Juiscahts quiacula), the bronzed graekle of the Middle 
States ((J. q. (vneutt ), and the Florida graekle ( Q. q. ayUntn), prefaced by 
remarks on the geographical distribution of the forms considered. 
Observations on the diet of the crow blackbirds by field observers in 
different parts of the country arc briefly cited. 

In flu- course of the investigations there were examined the contents 
of the stomachs of 2,258 blackbirds from the eastern and central por¬ 
tion of the Tinted States and from Florida. The food was found to 
show IS per cent of animal, 18 per cent of vegetable, and 4 per cent of 
mineral matter. The animal food consisted chiefly of insects, which 
formed 45 per cent of the entire food of thcye.u, although crustaceans, 
molhisks, and some small \ertebrate animals were also eaten. The 
fewest insects were eaten in Februaiy, when they amounted to G per 
cent of the food, and the most in May, when they increased to G2 per 
cent. Beetles, grasshoppers, and caterpillars were chiefly eaten, 
although insects of other orders as well as spiders and myriapods were 
represented in the stomach contents. (>nly 57 stomachs out of the2,258 
were found to contain remains of eggs, although it is a popular belief 
that the blackbirds are nest robbers. 

The vegetable food was found to consist chiefly of grain and fruit, 
although 37 different items in all were identified. Torn was eaten to 
the greatest extent, constituting one-half of (lie total vegetable food of 
the year. Wheat was also eaten to a small extent, both it and corn 
being found in greatest quantity in stomachs collected at the times of 
harvesting. 

Fruit appeared to he an important dietary ©lenient and consisted 
chiefly of wild varieties. A considerable quantity of noxious weed 
seed was found in the stomachs collected during the winter and spring 
months. 

One-fifth of the stomachs collected were those of nestling birds in 
which the insect food was found to largely predominate, consisting 
mostly of soft-bodied insects. 

It is the belief of the writer that though the crow blackbirds may 7 
cause considerable injury at times when they collect in large flocks, the 
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damage is more than balanced by their destruction of injurious insects, 
and that they should not be indiscriminately destroyed. 

Hawks and owls from the standpoint of the farmer, A. K* 

Fihhek ( l\ 8. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 189 /, pp. 215-232, ph. figs. 4).— 
A popular illustrated paper protesting against the indiscriminate preju¬ 
dice commonly existing in regard to birds of prey, and showing that the 
majority of them are not only harmless but positively beneficial to farmers 
by destroying injurious mammals and insects. Birds of prey are arbi¬ 
trarily divided into those wholly beneficial, those chiefly beneficial, 
those in which the beneficial and harmful qualities about balance, and 
those harmful. The gyrfalcons, duck 1 mm k, sharp-shinned hawk, Coop¬ 
er’s hawk, and goshawk are comprised in the harmful class, while the 
vast majority of all other hawks and ow ls are either w holly or chiefly 
beneficial. The conclusions arc arrived at from study of the habits of 
the different species and examination of the stomach contents of about 
3,000 individuals, the results being briefly detailed for several species. 
Illustrations are given of the ml tailed hawk, sparrow* hawk, barred 
owl, Swain son’s liawk, burrowing owl, great horned owl, and Cooper’s 
liawk. 

The food of woodpeckers, F. E. L. Bkal (/ . 8. Dept . Ayr., Divi¬ 
sion of Ornithology and Mammalogy lint. pp, 1-1 i, jigs. 9). —This is a 
preliminary report on investigations concerning the food of wood¬ 
peckers in relation to their economic value as friends or foes of the 
agriculturist and horticulturist. Six hundred and seventy nine stom¬ 
achs were examined, representing 7 species—the downy woodpecker, 
hairy woodpecker, flicker, red headed woodpecker, red-bellied wood 
pecker, yellow-bellied woodpeckei, and pileated woodpecker. The ani 
mal food, consisting almost entirely of insects, was found to be greatest 
in the downy woodpecker, the stomach of which contained 74 per cent 
animal, lio percent vegetable, and 1 per cent mineral matter, and ranged 
down through the hairy woodpecker, flicker, pileated woodpecker, red¬ 
headed woodpecker, and yellow-bellied woodpecker to the red-bellied, 
in which there was 12(5 per cent animal and 74 per cent vegetable matter, 
with a trace of mineral matter. The most mineral matter was found in 
the stomachs of flickers, and none in those of the yellow-bellied and 
pileated woodpeckers. The majority of the stomachs contained cambium 
from the bark of various trees. 

The downy woodpecker is considered to be of the most economic 
value from the greater proportion of insects in its food, few of which 
w r ere of useful species. All the woodpeckers Averts found to eat grass¬ 
hoppers, the red head eating the largest percentage, these and beetles 
forming 3(5 per cent of the whole food. The food of each species is 
listed in more or less detail, and the positive advantage to farmers and 
to granaries from the insectivorous tastes of woodpeckers is insisted 
upon. 

The tongues of woodpeckers, F. A. Lucas ( U. 8. J)ept . Ayr., 
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Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy Bui 7j pp. H5-4i, ph. ;>). —A 
brief semitechnicsil article dealing with the anatomy of wood peckers’ 
tongues and showing that the variation in form is due to the character 
of the food of the species and the methods pursued by the birds in 
obtaining il, some species having tongues adapted to the spearing of 
larva* within their burrows, and thus extracting them, while the tongues 
of others are furnished with rough surfaces to which the saliva will 
adhere. It is believed that since the modifications of the tongue are 
directly related to the character of the food they are not of value for 
classification. Enlarged figures of the tongues of various North Ameri¬ 
can woodpeckers are given. 

The geographic distribution of animals and plants in North 
America, 0.11. Mkiihiaai (l\ S. J)ept . Agr. Yearbook is ( .)l,pp. 
map 1). —A popular article showing the i esults achieved by the Division 
of Ornithology and Mammalogy in studying the life /ones and areas in 
North America, in mapping their boundaries, and tabulating their dis¬ 
tinctive animals and plants. The scope of work in the line of geo¬ 
graphic distribution as carried out by biological surveys, and correlation 
of the data collected by this and othci means, is briefly outlined and the 
recent Death Valley expedition to Southern California is mentioned. 
The author characterizes 7 life zones, included under A main divisions, 
the Unreal region, comprising the Arctic, lludsonian, and Canadian 
zones; the Austral region, comprising the Transition, Upper Austral or 
Carolinian, and lower Austral or Austroriparian zones; and the Tropical 
region, constituting a Tropical zone. These zones are briefly described, 
their boundaries in the United States indicated, and the more charac¬ 
teristic species named. A map of the zones is given. The laws of 
temperature control, and their bearing on the zones are briefly formu¬ 
lated. 

The poisonous snakes of North America, L. Sti.imu.ku {( . S. Xat. Miih. lipt. 
189,1, pp. ,137-181, jih. HKfujH. ?77). — A semi popular paper, with illustrated Inimical 
descriptions of and keys to 1 genera and M3 species, to wliieh art* attached remarks 
upon the \onom of snakes, its composition, physiological action, and treatment. 

The shoit-eared owl {Jour. [Jlrilinh] lid. Ayr., 1 (189,1), Xo.3,pp. :78-280, fuj. 1 ).— 
Description, habits, and value of Amo acripitrinus. 

Birds of Michigan, A. J. Cook (Mich. Sta. lipt. 189.1 , pp. 19 '-DO, j\qn. 113 ).— A 
reprint of Bulletin of the station (E. K, 1?., 5, p. 1(31), 

On the protection of useful birds, J. Dfgrclia (Troy. Ayr.et f it., 12 (1892), -Vb 
28,pp. 32, 33 ).— A list of useful birds is given and their protection by horticulturists 
is urged. 

The wild birds’ protection act of 1894, C. War m kton (Jour. Hoy. Ayh Soc. 
Eu(/land, tier. 3, 9 ( 1893), No. 21,pp. 395-3(19 ).—A list of birds benetieial to agriculture 
is given. 

The destruction of birds useful to agriculture, X, Hawaii, ( Rev, Sci., 1895, 
May 25, p. 039). 

The birds’ calendar, H. K. Pakkui kst (London: J. (\ Nhnmo, 1895, pp. 35o,Jiyg, 
24), —A popular treatise on some American birds. 
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Climate and Health, W. h. Moore and W. K. It. Phillips (IL 8. 
Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau, Climate and Health, 1 (1895), No. 1, pp. 
1-25, charts 20 ).—This is Hie first of a series of publications on tliis 
subject and covers the 4 calendar weeks ending’ Saturday, July 27,1805. 

The statistics used “are based upon climatologic reports of the regu¬ 
lar stations of the Weather Bureau, and upon morbidity and mortality 
reports of physicians ami health officials made directly to the Weather 
Bureau, and supplemented as to mortality statistics by additional infor¬ 
mation taken from the Mortality Table, Cities of the United States, of 
the Abstract of Sanitary Keports, published by the U. 8. Marine-Hos¬ 
pital Service.” 

“The climatologic (lata used in determining Ilia weather charactciistics of each 
week me taken from about WO of the regular stations of the bureau. Climatologic 
statistics ot 00 selected stations arc published in detail Morbidity reports were 
recei\od from about 100 physicians, the number varying somewhat from week to 
week. Mortality statistics were received from about 130 localities. . . . The statis¬ 
tics have been compiled by the calendar week. The matter of each w eelv, except the 
charts, will be found in the following order: Text, climatologic tables, morbidity, 
and mortality tables. The weeks follow each other in chronologic ordei.” 

Monthly Weather Review ( U. 8. Dept. Apr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather 1 ferine, 22 (1S0J), No. 11, pp. VH, 12, charts .?).— This 
number contains the title-page and table of contents of the Review for 
1894 and an annual summary of meteorological observations during 
1894 “based upon data received from cooperating weather services and 
from about 1,900 stations occupied by regular and voluntary observers 
of the Weather Bureau.” in addition, a summary of Canadian obser¬ 
vations is given and the data from this source are incorporated in the 
charts. 

“Atmospheric pressure. —'Hie mean annual pressure has been highest during 1894 
over the South Atlantic and East Gulf States, the maximum bcing # 30.13 m Georgia; 
the small aieu of lowest pressure, 29.90, appears, as usual, at the bead of the Gulf of 
California, and, as has been pie\iously explained, is piohaldy a blanch from the 
area ot low pressure over the oquatoiial Pacific. A small legion of high pressure 
extends eastward o\ er Oregon into Utah. The general Arctic aioa of low pressure, 
29.95 or less, extends along our northern boundary from Jlritish Columbia, to New¬ 
foundland. . . . 

“ Vemperaiim. —The lowest annual averages within the United States were: Wil- 
Jiston, 40.1; St. Vincent, 27.7; Mooiliead, 20.8; Duluth, 41.5; Burlington, 42.fi; East- 
port, 11.6. The highest averages were: Yuma, 71.4; Corpus Christi, 70.7; Key West, 
70.7; .lupitei, 73.8. 

“The mean annual temperature was above the normal in New England, the Middle 
and South Atlantic States, and generally throughout the interior of the country; it 
was slightly below the normal in Florida and the Gulf States, the plateau, and 
Pacific coast regions. . . . 

“In general, maximum temperatures exceeding 100 occurred from the Mississippi 
Valley westward to the Rocky Mountain slope up to an altitude of 3,000 or 4,000 ft.; 
the absolute maximum for the whole countiy was 113 at Yuma. 
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“Minimum temperatures of 33° or less occurred in the eastern portion of North 
and South Dakota; the minimum line of freezing temperature, 32 v , extended north¬ 
ward to the immediate coast of Galifornia aud the southern point of Florida. The 
stations of large annual range of temperature were: Northtield, 121; Sault Kto. 
Marie, 120; North Dakota, on the average, 136; St. Paul. 125; Des Moines, 131; 
Valentine, 141; Huron, 143; Pierre, 136; Miles City, 133; North Platte, 129; Idaho 
Falls, 124. 

“The small annual ranges were: Ifatteras, 69; Jupiter, 67; Key West, 17; Santi¬ 
ago, 58; Los Angeles, 67; San Franeisco, 58; Eureka, 51; Tatoosh Island, 51. 

“The accumulated departures of average monthly temperatures are given, and 
show that there waH a progressive accumulation of temperature in excess of the 
normal in most of tho meteorological distiietrt. In other eases, such as Key West 
and the Gulf States, the plateau and Pacific districts, the accumulation of the early 
part of the year diminished or even became a deficit before its close. . . . 

Precipitation. —The greatest precipitation was lit in. at Tatoosh Island, and the 
least was 2.95 at Yuma, 4.21 at El Paso, and 4.35 at Santiago. 

“An annual rainfall above 60 in. occurred on tin* immediate coast of Oregon and 
Washington and over a small portion of the Florida Peninsula. Ail annual rainfall 
of loss than 20 in. pre\ ailed from Manitoba west to Alberta and southward to Mexico. 

'‘[From) the accumulated departures of total moiithh precipitations fiom the 
normal values it appears that a deficit lias pi evaded, except oxer the northern pla¬ 
teau and Pacific coast districts, and, in general, the deficit has been increasing from 
mouth to month throughout the year.” 

This number also contains notes on flic frequency of thunderstorms 
and auroras, tables for reducing barometer readings to sea level by the 
Hazen method, which is used in the Weather Bureau,and an article ou 
“The total quantity of aqueous vapor in the atmosphere,” by G. Abbe. 

Meteorological summary for Iowa for 1894, J. B. Sage and 
G. M. On APPEL (Iowa Wrath* r mid Crop Servin' Rpt. /<so/, pp. ,k2, chart 
J). —The tables and summaries of meteorological data and crop statistics 
embodied in this report were made up from the weekly and monthly 
reports of 1,100 voluntary observers and crop correspondents, represent¬ 
ing every county in the State. The summary for Ihe year is given in 
brief as follows: 

“ Karo meter. —Mean press me for tho year, 30.056 in.; highest observed, 30.96 in., 
on December 27, at Sioux Pity; lowest, obxeivod, 29.20 in., on Fobruaiv 9, at 
Keokuk; range for tho State, 1.76in.; axerage monthly range, 1.10 in. Tnnperatitrt. — 
Mean temperature for tho year,49.7 ; highest temperature repoited, 109 , on July 26 
and 27. at Spirit Lake; lowest, — 37 , on January 25, at Ames; range for the State, 
116 1 ; average monthly range, 78.8 . Precipitation .—Average for the State, 21.95 in.; 
the greatest, monthly rainfall repoited was 7.13 in., at Koobampia, m September; tho 
least was trace at numerous places in February, July, August, and November; the 
greatest amount reported for any 21 consecutive hours was 2.77 in., at Atlantic, on 
the 1st of October. Mind. —Prevailing direction, northwest; maximum velocity 
leported was 70 miles au hour, from tho south, at Sioux City on Juno 20. 

‘'There were 184 clear days during year. 109 partly cloudy, 72 cloudy, and 66 days 
on which 0.01 in. or more of precipitation fell.” 

Meteorological observations at Michigan Station during 1892, 

B. C. Kedzie (Michigan SI a, Rpt. 189;}, pp. (USo ).—As in previous years 
these observations include data relating to temperature, pressure, rela¬ 
tive humidity, pressure of vapor, cloudiness, wind movement, and preeip- 
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itation. The annual summary is as follows: Temperature (degrees F.), 
highest 93 (Juno 25,20), lowest —13 (January 15), mean 45.88; pressure 
(inches), moan 29.090; mean relative humidity (per cent) 7h; pressure of 
aqueous vapor ( inches) 0.291; cloudiness (per cent) 57.5; total precipitation 
(inches) 29.92; snowfall (inches) 30.5. 

What meteorology is doing for the farmer, M. W. Harrington ( ( r . S. Dept . 
Agr. Yearbook ISO t, pp. 117-120 ).—A brief explanation of improvements with special 
reference to the needs of the farmer on the following points: 

“The improvement of the forecasts—their more complete distribution, especially 
to the farming communities; the general dissemination of information about the 
Weather Bureau—its objects and methods, what could or could not be properly 
expected of it; the compilation and publication of the climatic data of the United 
States,especially the data of use in the practical pursuit or study of agriculture— 
permitted hs the accumulation of 20 or 25 years of observations of uniform character; 
the study of the scientific theory of meteorology with especial reference to the 
improvement of its practical application.” 

Present and proposed lines of work, including Hood forecasts, sanitary climatology, 
the study of clouds, and seasonal forecasts arc briefly referred to. 

The value of forecasts, II. H. C. Dcnwoody (l. 8. Dept. Agr. >earhook 1894, 
pp. 121-1 !$).—A popular aitielo intended * 4 to set forth as briefly as possible the 
diversilied interests affected directly by the forecasts, and to gi\osonic approximate 
values of the benefits accruing from judicious use of the same.” 

Monthly Weather Review (I . S. Dept. Agr. y Weather Bureau, Monthly Weather 
Review, 22 ( IS9,1), Mon. 1, pp. 1-47), charts 22; 2, pp. MSI), charts ?; J, pp. St-116, 
charts 0; -/, pp. in-122, charts 6; >, pp. 156-197, figs. 2, charts S; 6, pp. 198-289, charts 8; 
and 7, pp. 240-282, charts 6), —In addition to the usual summaries of observations, No. 1 
contains notes on ohservationson snow dust in different parts of the country, including 
microscopical examinations by B. T. Galloway ami A. F. Woods, and physical anal¬ 
yses by M. Whitney, which indicate that this dust has no greater fertilizing value 
than ordinary surface soil; No. 5 contains an article l>y F. H. Bigelow on the con¬ 
nection between sun spots and the weather; No. 5 contains a special article on cloud 
photography by A. *1. Hcnr\, and on meteorology and public health by W. F. R. 
Phillips; No. (> contains statistics of State Weather Services by <). L. Fassig; and 
No. 7 contains an illustrated article by C. F. Marvin on the Marvin seismograph. 
Editorial notes occur in the different numbers as follows: No. 1, the local contrast of 
weather at Long Branch; the ice crop from a meteorological standpoint; a silent 
electrical and duststorm in Oklahoma; optical phenomena; and parhelion, January 
27, 1895; No. 2, correspondences between European and \ merica n weather; optical 
phenomena at Washington, 1). C.; descending warm winds; duststorm; and noise 
made by a meteor; No. 3, sensible temperatures, and the warm wave of March 27-29; 
No. 4, the passage of low areas over the Rocky Mountains; duststorms; change from 
winter to summer; thunder and air pressure; the wind and chimne> draft; efliciency 
of windmills and farmers’ tools; do thunderstorms advance against the windf and 
a list of popular works on meteorology; No. 5, frosts in May at Mardela Springs, 
Maryland; rainfall and barometric pressure; dry norther in Nevada; green-colored 
sun of September 9,10, 1883; and tornadoes of May 3, 1895; No.fl, horizontal cloud 
roll; the weather and the birds; the dry northers of California; forecasting mon¬ 
soon rains; and an item in the earlj history of weather telegraphy; and No. 7, cloud 
photography; observations in Alaska; and miscellaneous phenomena. 

Meteorology as a university course, It. I)wC. Ward (Amer. Met. Jour., 12 ( 1893), 
No* 8, pp. 242-220). 

Weather forecasts for the benefit of agriculture, C. llrurKS (1st. Agr. 8taz. Sper . 
letria Parenzo, 189a, pp. 11). 
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On predictions of night frosts, and some remedies for the same, .1. Skbeukn 
(Norsk Land man fibhul, 14 (1892), pp. 442-448). 

Thermometers for prediction of night frosts ( Norsk Havetidenda , 11 (1892), pp. 
91-92). 

Rainfall and temperature, N. F. Underwood (Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1894, 
pp. 281-289 ).—A brief general rtiscuNHinn of the inihienee of these factors upon agri¬ 
cultural production. 

On the double diurnal oscillation and relative humidity, A. Ancjot (Compt. 
Hand., 121 (1892), No. VI, pp. 292, 29(1). 

The effects of the tropic revolution of the sun and moon on barometric 
pressure, I\ (iAHKiuon-Laukaxuk (Compt. Pend , 121 (1892), No. 22, pp. 814-847). 

The resistance of vertical eartli-air currents in the United Kingdom, Kf ckkr 
(Chein. Nairn, 71 (1892), No. 1881, p. 8(H). 

Psychrometer studies, N. Kkiioi.m (Amer. Met. dour., 11 (1892), No.8, pp. 127- 
241 ).—A reply to an article by Professor lla/en on tins subject in the February 
number of the journal. 

Effect of the wind on soils in Iceland, J. H. Johnston-Lan is (Scot. (leag. Mag., 
1892, Kept.; abs. in A mar. Mat. dour., 11 (1892), No. 8. p. 281). 

Observation of an electric phenomenon, Metiital (Compt. Hand., Ill (1892), 
Not 18, pp. 290, 297). 

A mechanical device for performing the temperature corrections of barom¬ 
eters, J. Shield (Cham. News, 71 (189 7). No. 1881, p. dot). 

Meteorological observations, ,1. 15. Sage and G. M. Ciiai*i*kl (foiea Weather and 
Crop Service Monthly Parian', 1892, Oat., pp. 11). 

Meteorological observations at Massachusetts Hatch Station, September 
and October, 1895, L. Metcalf and (\ A. King ( Manna eh unetin Hatch St a. Met. Puls. 
81 and 81, pp. 1 each ).—These include notes on the weather during these months and 
the usual summaries of observations at the meteorological observatory of tlie station. 

North Carolina weather, September and October, 1895, II. 15. J5 attlk, ('. F. 
VON IlKKK.MANN, and R. NrNN (North Carolina If eatlier Service Jiuls. 72, pp. 12, maps 
2; and 72, pp. 12, maps 1). —-The usual summaries. 
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Water analyses, 1$. K. Slosson (SYyomhuj Nta. l>nLXl,}>pJ)9~t 11 ).— 
A general discussion on water and water supply and notes on methods 
of atialysis and on the interpretation of the results of chemical exami¬ 
nations of water, witli chemical analyses of a number of samples of irri¬ 
gation water used at the different substations in Wyoming and of well 
and spring water from different localities in the State, .including sam¬ 
ples of artesian water and mineral waters of various kinds. 

Special attention was given to a study of the relation of the irrigation 
water to the soluble salts (alkali) in the, soil. Examinations were made 
at Laramie of the. water applied to plats planted to various crops and 

that which ran oil from the surface. These showed that the waste 

» 

water contained more salts than the water applied; that in the waste 
water tlie carbonates of the irrigation water were largely replaced by 
sulphates, and that the. waste water contained more potash in propor¬ 
tion to soda and more magnesia in proportion to lime than the water 
applied. 
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The size of soil particles, 11. Snyder (Minnesota Sta. Bui. -JI, 
gp. Jigs. l J ).—The role of the different-sized particles of the soil 

is explained and the mechanical constitution and characteristics of 
4 typical Minnesota soils, viz, (l) wheat soils, (*J) corn soils, (3) 
medium grass and grain soils, and (-1) potato soils, are explained with 
illustrat ions. 

The method used in the mechanical analysis of the soils was a modifi¬ 
cation of the Osborn beaker method. 

TIimoouino sand w as first remox oil, and then tlio medium sand, h t \ moans of sieves 
of the form of Gooch orurildes specially made for this wotk. The cla,\ was then 
separated from the siUs and line sand hy means of centrifugal action, using the 
microscope to indicate when the separation was complete. Hy this means the usual 
21 hours' precipitation was avoided. The fine sand and the 2 grades of silt, were 
then separated m the usual wap” 

Soils in their relation to crop production, M. Whitney ( U. S. 
J)ept. Ayr. Ytarboolc is!) /, pp. ig!)-l('>f Jigs, 11). — This article deals 
with (1) the truck soils of flic Atlantic seaboard, (2) the tobacco soils 
of Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and (3) conditions in soils of the 
arid region. Puder the first head are discussed essential factors of 
successful truck farming, constituents of typical truck soils, and phys¬ 
ical characteristics and adaptations of truck soils of Florida, South 
Carolina, eastern North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland; under the 
second the adaptation of soils to varieties of tobacco, with special 
reference to the* tobacco soils of the Connecticut Valley and Pcnnsyl 
vania; and under the third a comparison of arid and humid regions, 
the depth of soil moisture, hot winds, advantages of understanding 
soil conditions, and subsoiling. 

Comparison of different methods of farming upon the conser¬ 
vation of the fertility of the soil, H. Snyder (Minnesota St a. But. 
4 /, pp. 6W-7.9, chart /).—In connection w i11 1 a study of the soils of Min¬ 
nesota data were collected relating to the methods of farming pursued 
which are used as the basis of a discussion of the increase and (futg’o 
of the fertilizing constituents of the soil in (1) all grain farming, (2) 
mixed grain and general farming, (ll) mixed potato and general tann¬ 
ing, (1) stock farming, and (5) dairy farming. The average amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash removed annually from 100 acres 
of land under different systems of farming are given as follows: 

Lon* of ftrUlising (onstitnent* under different system* of farming. 


All gram f irming. 

Mixed groin and general farming 
Mixed iniiato and general farming. 

Stork farming. 

Dairy fanning. 


Nitrogen. 

1 Phosphoric* 
arid. 

Potash. 

Pound* 

Pound*. 

Pounda. 

5, eoo 

2, f»00 

4,200— 

2,600 f 

1,000 

1,000+ 

2, :ioo t 

1,000— 

2,400+ 

900 

J 50 

00 

800 

•75 

85 


1 Gain. 
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“The figures given in the table are not intended to convey the idea that an equiv¬ 
alent amount of oacli element must always ho returned to the soil, but they are 
intended to show where the heaviest drafts fall upon the soil with each system of 
farming. 

“In making comparisons, the variations which arc liable to occur should be kept 
in mind. In exclusive grain farming the loss of the nitrogen is greater than given, 
because when the soil is continually unco\ered by the cultivation of plow r ed crops 
some of the nitrogen is lost by drainage and 1>\ the decomposition of tho humus. 
When clover is grown in the other systems of farming, tho loss of tho nitrogen is less 
than stated. In tho illustration this is represented by a part of the nitrogen being 
set oft* with cross lines. 

“The annual loss of phosphoiic acid with c\clusi\e giain farming is neatly 2,500 
11m. per 160 acres. With mixed giain or potato farming tTiis loss is reduced to about 
l, 1 100 lbs. 

“With stock farming, when all of the crops are fed to the stock on the farm and 
a small amount of milled products is purchased, tlicie is pnicticall\ no loss of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash except in the handling of the manure. When the manure is 
well cared for, the losses of these elements arc both less than stated in the tables. 

*‘In the case of daily farming, or stock farming, when all of tln^kim milk is fed 
on the farm, and a part of the grain is exchanged for more concentrated milled prod¬ 
ucts, there is no loss, hut on tho other hand a constant gain of ft rtilitvto the soil.” 

The essential elements of soil fertility, II. Snyder ( Minnesota 
Sta. BuL 11, pp. >-11, Jiffs, />).—To illustrate tlio necessity of certain 
elements to plant growth “oats were grown in various ways by prepar 
inutile soil so that each of tin* elements, nit logon, phosphorus, potas 
sium, ami calcium, were* in turn withhold, while all the other elements 
were present. The results of withholding these elements ot* food are 
given, as well as an illustration of the plant. The approximate period 
of growth when each element is assimilated is given, and the portion of 
the plant where the element is most abundantly found; and also tho 
part which this element takes in the nutrition of the plant/ 

The author adds ealeium to the list of essential elements of plant 
food most liable to bo deficient in soils. 

Humus as a factor of soil fertility, H. Snmikh (Minnesota St a, 
Hul 11, pp. n>-;!l,pL 1). 

tfifnopHitf .—Conclusions fiom previous in\ cstigations reported in Pullet in 30 of the 
stilt ion (E. S. K.. 5, ]*. 857) icgarding humus as a factor ot soil fertility were Noti¬ 
fied b,\ furthei experiments. Oats were successfully grou n and produced seed 
in sand in which the plant food was supplied only in the form of humates of 
lime, potash, iron, etc., extracted from soils by alkaline solutions, provided the 
humates bad been previously inoculated with soil cxtia(t and allowed to fer- 
liient. Experiments on manured and unnianiircd soils are reported in which 
additions of manure caused an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in the amount of 
potash, lime, and phosphates combined with humus. 

Previous investigations by the author on Minnesota soils had indi¬ 
cated that a loss of humus in the soil resulted in a decline of fertility, due 
to tt loss both of nitrogen and of available phosphates. These investi¬ 
gations showed that 15 years of continuous cropping “ lias resulted in 
a loss of 0,15 to 0.20 per cent of nitrogen, which is equivalent to 5,000 
to 5,000 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. Only a small part of this uitrogeu 
13146—No. G-4 
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has been removed in crops,” in fact, 50 lbs. per year is stated to be a 
large amount for any ordinary grain crop to remove. 

To study the influence of the somewhat common practice of summer 
fallowing on this loss of humus and nitrogen, the following experiment 
was carried out in the spring of 1892: 

“A large box was filled with soil from a field that was to undergo summer fallow¬ 
ing. The soil was thoroughly mixed and a sample taken for analysis. Tlie box was 
then placed in the soil, so no leac hing could take place, and was protected from the 
access of any foreign material. At frequent intervals the box was stirred, imitating 
as closely as possible the cultivation of the summer fallow plat. The box was kept 
free from vegetation. Iu4he following spring, after one year of fallow, the soil in 
the box was again sampled and submitted to analysis. The available nitrogen 
includes the nitrates, nitrites, ammonium, and amid compounds. 

‘‘The results of the analyses, before and after tlie summer fallow treatment, are 
given: 

Nitrogen in noil before and afUr fallowing. 


before I A I’tor 
fallow mg. fallowliif;. 


Total soil nitrogen. 

Available soil nitrogen 


Per cent. 
0.1536 
. 0021 


Per cent. 
0.1422 
. 0043 


“There was a loss of 0.0114 per cent total nitrogen and a gain of 0.0022 per cent of 
available nitrogen. For every pound of nitrogen rendered available by the fallow’ 
treatment there was a loss of over 5 lbs. of nitrogen from the soil. Rare summer 
fallow is only temporarily beneficial at the expense of the total humus and nitrogen 
in the soil. In the end summer fallowing w ill bo found to be injurious to tlie soil.” 

The importance of humus as a conserve!* of the moisture and the 
decline of the retentive power of soil for water consequent upon the loss 
of humus is illustrated by the following observations, taken from a 
number of others, made on samples of soils taken from similar fields 
containing different amounts of humus: 


Water content of noils containing dijferent amounts of humus. 


NVw noil 1 Old soil 
cult iVHted ( cull h at c*d 
2 years. 22 yearn 


Humus 
VV at fir * 


Per cent. 
8. 75 
10 48 


7Vr cent. 

2 50 
12.14 


“In this example tlie diiferenoe of 1.34 per cent of waiter in favor of the soil with 
the larger amount of humus is equivalent to 1A qts. of water per cubic foot of 
soil. . . . 

“These 2 samples of soil were placed in shallow trays and exposed to the sun 
(temperature 85 F., humidity 58) for 10 hours. The soil with the 3^ per cent humus 
retained (>.12 per cent water, while the soil with the 2£ per cent humus retained 3.94 
percent water, a difference of nearly a quart of water in a cubic foot of soil.” 

The relation between the humus content and the weight per cubic 
foot, capacity to hold water, etc., is well shown by the following data 
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relating to 3 typical soils selected from a large number of similar 
character: 

Relation of humus content to physical and chemical qualities of soil. 


No. 1. 


No 2. 


No. 3. 




Culti- | 

Culti i 

.. . 1 

Culti I 

Culti- i 

Culti 



\atod 2 

a sued 10 


Mi ted 23 | 

vated 42 i 

mi ted 35 


i 

ye a is. 

\ eat s 

1 

> ears. | 

> ears. 

,\earH. 

Weight per ruble fool, pounds, pei cent 

"7 00 

00 00 | 

07.00 

72.00 

07.00 

70.00 

Total humus. 

... . do 

i 

3.3h | 

3. 07 

2.50 ! 

3. 40 

2.45 

Total nitrogen . 

.do .. 

(i 42 I 

o :u 

0 30 1 

0.10 1 

0. 20 

0 21 

Capu< it \ to hold water... 


72.00 1 

05 00 ( 

62 00 4 

54.00 i 

59 00 

57.00 

rhoHphates associated 

with humus 

: 

1 1 

1 

i 



per cent. 


0.05 

1 H0:! l 

0.07 | 

0.03 1 

1 

0. 03 

0 03 


The particular objects of the present investigations, however, were 
to determine whether decaying organic matter, like barnyard manure, 
when added to the soil, combines with the soil potash, phosphates, etc., 
to form Immates; and to what extent plants are capable of utilizing 
the mineral constituents of these humates. 

One hundred pounds of soil was placed in a box and 20 lbs. of cow 
manuie added to it. 

“ Tilt* total amount of humates (repreeipitated ) present in the original muI was 
determined 1>> chemical analysiK; also tho amount of potash, lime, phosphates, etc., 
in the manure that was a<hlo<l. The box was protected, tioin dust and other foreign 
matters and kept moist, and was orcasionalh well mixed. At tho end of 12 months 
a sample was taken and again submitted to chemical analysis. . . . 

“At the same time another box. was taken and filled with the same kind of soil, 
hut no manure was added. This box received the same kind of treatment, in every 
was, as the box w itli the manure.” 

The results obtained in both cases are given in the following table, in 
whieh the figures represent the 6k ash of the reprecipitated humus 
materials. 11 

Humates in manured and nnmanured soil. 

' \r„ j, 1 llOH 

Potash. Soda lion ‘ p Alumina phone 


Manured sml 

InantS 

Grams 

(minis 

(>ra ms 

(t tarns 

Grams 

Humates in 100 lbs. of migin.il sod 

7 25 

7 HI 

2 44 

0 35 

2 90 

11 97 

llumates at end of 12 months . ... 

9 14 

10 11 

4 13 

0 54 

4 04 

13.90 

Cain. 

U mini nured soil 

1 h9 j 

| 2.27 j 

1 

1.09 

0 19 

1.08 

2 02 

Humates in 100 lbs of original soil 

7 25 ! 

7.84 

2 44 

0 35 

2 90 

11.97 

Humates at end of 12 months . 

6.92 j 

7.50 I 

1 2 40 

0 27 

2 75 

11.50 

Loss. 

0.33 

0.34 

j. i 

0.08 | 

0. 2 L 

0.47 


“The cow manure, acting upon tho loamsoil and combining with it, has caused an 
increase of 25 to IK) per cent of potash, lime, and phosphates, in the form of humates, 
over the original amounts in the soil. Tho cow manure has not simply added new' 
elements of fertility to the soil, but has changed a part of the potash, lime, and 
phosphates already in the soil into more available forms. v 
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Experiments to determine the power of oat plants to feed on humates 
were made in boxes of sterile sand, to which a small amount of gypsum 
had been added, as follows: (1) Unferinented liumates were added, but 
the plants made but little growth, their appearance indicating nitrogen 
starvation; (2) humates which had been inoculated with soil leaehings 
and allowed to ferment at about 90° F. in a dark place for 5 weeks were 
added, and the plants grew slowly at first and finally produced some 
seed; (3) unfenuented humates to which a small amount of potassium 
sulphate had been added were used, but the plants died after 5 weeks’ 
sickly growth; (4) calcium phosphato was added to the unfermented 
humates, but the plants died after 4 weeks’ sickly growth; (5 and 7) 
check experiments in sterile sand produced a few sickly plants; and (6) 
calcium nitrate was added to the unferinented humates, and the plants 
“made a good growth during the first 3 weeks and a restricted growth 
after that time for 4 weeks longer,” but produced no seed. 

“These experiments taken as a whole plainly indicate that the potash, phosphorus, 
ami lime, as well as the other essential elements oi' plant groAvtli as they exist in 
tin* soil, combined with the humus in the form of humates and associated with the 
necessary soil organisms, are valuable forms of food for the oat plant. To what 
extent the liumates are capable of being used by other crops as food yet remains to 
be determined. It would seem reasonable to suppose that other grain crops are also 
able to make use of the humates for food purposes.” 

The humates used in the above experiments were prepared in the 
following manner: 

“Five kilograms of native prairie soil was placed in a large glass bottle an<l 
treated witli a 1 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid until no reaction for lime was 
obtained. The acid was then removed by washing with distilled water. A 2 per 
cent solution of sodium hydrate was then added to the soil to extract the humus. 
The humus materials were decanted into a large ribbed filter and the extraction 
continued until the solution was nearly colorless. Dilute hydrochloric ncid was 
then added to the filtered humus extract until the solution was slightly acid. Heat 
was applied and the humus materials wore precipitated, leaving a brownish-yellow 
liquid from which it was separated by filtering. This precipitated humus material 
is soluble in hot water and does not separate out upon cooling. The material is 
washed with a little cold water, in which it is slightly soluble. By dissolving m 
hot water and reprecipitatmg, the humus materials can he obtained quite free from 
chlorin.” 

Composition of soil humus .—The amount of humus extracted from 
different soils by alkaline solutions may be very variable, but the amount 
of nitrogen is as a rule very constant, as the result of examinations of 
a number of soils reported in this article clearly shows. 

The humus materials thus extracted “yield from 5 to 25 percent, 
according to the nature of the soil, of a brownish-red ash. This ash 
is evidently in chemical combination, because if merely soluble in the 
alkaline solutions used for extraction the mineral matter would not be 
repreeipitated with hydrochloric acid but would be removed in the fll* 
trate and washing solutions employed.” 

The average results of 8 analyses of the ash of humus from good pro- 
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ductive soil yielding 2.5 per cent of precipitated humus materials were: 
Silica, 01.97 per cent; potash, 7.50; soda, 8.13; lime, 0.09; magnesia, 
0.36; ferric oxid, 3.12; alumina, 3.48; phosphoric acid, 12.37; sulphuric 
acid, 0.98, and carbonic acid, 1.G4. 

U A number of combustion analyses have been made of the precipi¬ 
tated humus materials obtained in various ways. The carbon ranges 
from 40 to G5 per cent; the hydrogen from 3.5 to 5 per cent, while the 
nitrogen ranges from G to 10 per cent. The ultimate composition of a 
few types is given.” 

Ultimate eomposiiiou of soil humus. 


Average of 8 soil huuintea... 

From eulth uteri Boil. 

From now noil. 

From noil oft he ntation farm 


('iirbon. 

H.ydrn- 

15™- 


Nitrogen. 

A«h. 

Per rent 

Per cent 

Per rent. 

Per rent. 

Per rent. 

45 12 

, 07 

28. 00 j 

10.27 

12.24 

48 10 

I ft. 40 

:t:t 10 

9.12 

4.10 

U 12 

0 . 00 

.‘15.10 I 

8.12 

0 . 00 

50.10 

4 80 

;m oo 

1 

0 54 

1 

4.90 


The general conclusions drawn by the author from his work are as 
follows: 

“(1) The continuous cultivation of grain crops without farm manures or a proper 
rotation of < ropa has resulted in a loss from the soil of 30 to 50 per cent of the total 
decaying animal and vegetable matlcr known as liuinatcs. 

“ (2) With the loss of tho humus from the soil there lias been a corresponding loss 
of nitrogen. For c\cry 1 lb. of nitrogen removed in the crop thoie lias been a loss of 
3 or 4 lbs. of nitrogen from the soil by the fermentation of the humus, eaused by the 
continuous cultivation of plowed crops. 

44 (3) A loss of humus has resulted in decreasing the amount of available phos¬ 
phates and potash associated with the humus. 

“(4) The power of the soil to retain water and withstand drought has been 
decreased by the loss of humus. 

“(5) Decaying animal and vegetable matters, like farm manures, when addeil to 
the soil, combine with the soil potash, etc., and produce potassium hamate and other 
compounds. Hence, farm manures are not only valuable for the tertility which they 
contain, but also valuable in making tho inert plant food of the soil more available. 

‘‘(G) The humates of potassium, magnesium, iron, and the double humates with 
phosphorus and sulphur can he utilized by plants as food. Oats have been grown, 
producing fertile seeds when all of tho food was supplied in the form of lmmates, 
along with the orgauisms present in the soil which carry on the work of fermenting 
tho humus. 

“ (7) The humus and nitrogen of the soil should not be allowed to decrease seriously. 
Summer fallowing is particularly destructive upon the humus and nitrogen, it tem¬ 
porarily puts the soil in hotter condition, hut in the end gets it out of condition. 
The use of well-prepared farm manures, and the rotation of crops, in which grass 
crops and particularly clover, and if necessary green manures, form an important 
part of the rotation, will prevent the rapid decline of the humus and nitrogen of the 
soil/’ 

The absorptive power of soils for aqueous vapor and its impor¬ 
tance for plants, B. Hkinkiou (Zweiter Ber. landw. Vertt. Stat. Ros¬ 
tock, 1894, pp. 19-85 ).—Six different soils were used m experiments on 
this subject, including coarse sand, medium fertile gardeu soil, infer- 
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tile humus sand, sandy loam, veiy fertile calcareous soil, and peat soil. 
The amounts of water which these soils would hold when saturated 
were determined; small amounts of the soils were spread out on small 
watch glasses and kept in a saturated atmosphere (at 10 to 22° <J.) for 
a week to determine hygroscopieity; and corn and oats were then 
grown on each to determine the point to which the moisture content 
could be lowered before wilting occurred. The following results were 
obtained: 

Absorptive power and water requirements of soils. 


Kind of noil. 


Total w» tor- 
holding 
power (per 
. 100 parts of 
air-drj soil). 


I Hygroscopic 
{ absorption 
(per 100 parts 
of dry soil). 


Moisture con¬ 
tent of soil at 
which plants 
began to wilt 
(per 100 parts 
of dry soil). 


Coarse sandj soil . 

Samh garden soil. 

Fine humus sandy soil 

Knnd\ loam . 

Calcareous soil . 

Peaty soil. 


Pet cent 
2 6.5 
42. 0 i 
41.4 I 
42.3 

as. :i 

274.0 , 


Pec cent. 

0.42 
1 68 
0 97 
2 40 
3. 65 
20 60 


Per cent. 

1.5 

4.6 
6.2 
7.8 
0.8 

49.7 


It follows from these results that the water hygroseopirally absorbed 
by soils can be of little benefit to plants, since the latter begin to wilt 
with a percentage of water in the soil much higher than that furnished 
by the hygroscopicity of the soil. 

To determine whether plants differ from one another in their power 
to utilize the moisture of the soil determinations were made of the 
moisture content of different soils at the point when various plants 
began to wilt. The results were aR follows: 

Moisture content of soil required by different plants. 


\ 

Plant. 

Moisture < 
1 v> Inch pi 
to u iit (p 
of dry so 

On calcare 
oils soil. 

Per cent. 

8.40 
9.98 
9.55 

‘ontent at 
ants begin 
or 100 parts 

il). 

On poaty 
soil. 

Per cent. 

38.2 

82.3 
34.8 
33.6 

Barley......... 

Rye T.. 

Wheat... 


7.91 

French rv e grass (A rrhenatheruvn elatins) . 

33.2 

33.1 

34.2 
32.8 

34.3 

English no grass. 


Meadow i’oxtail . 


Soft brome grass. 


Red clover. 

i6.28 

8.77 | 
9.24 

Sweet peas. 

Lambs clover. . 


Crimson clover. 

34.1 

Alfalfa. 

8.90 

Vetch. 

35.3 

Eh pa rent..... r . 

9.92 

11.04 

11.30 

5.07 

Fire bean . 


Horse bean. . 


Potatoes.... 

41.4 
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The minimum amount of moisture necessary for the different kinds of 
plants does not vary very much. The average amount (per 100 parts 
of dry soil) required by different groups of plants was found to be as 
follows: In the calcareous soil, 4 cereals, 9.85 parts; 7 Leguminosie, 
10.95 parts; in the peaty soil, 8 cereals, 50.79 parts; 3 Leguminosa*, 
52.87 parts. 

Amount of water in soils during May and June, 1895, M. Whit¬ 
ney ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Agricultural Soils Buis. 1, pp. 1(1, 
dgms . 11; 2, pp. 1G, dgms. 7.9). —Moisture determinations were made in 
samples of soil received daily from about 50 observers located on 
typical truck soils of the Atlantic Coast, tobacco soils in the Eastern 
States, and soils of the western or arid portions of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and the amount of moisture present each day in the differ¬ 
ent soils is shown graphically. The method pursued in collecting sam¬ 
ples is {is follows: 

“A small brass tube*, about an inch in diameter and 15 in. loug, hat* a tbiu brass 
collar inserted in one end to reduce the friction on the inside of the tube. This end 
is tlion turned off so ns to make a cutting edge. A mark is placed upon the tube 12 
in. from this cutting edge. In taking the sample, tin* tube is driven into the ground 
to the 12-inch mark, then carefully withdrawn, and a rubber cap put over each end 
to prevent the soil from <1 1 > mg out. The tube, thus prote< ted, is put into a sack and 
mailed to this 1 leparf ment, an here a moisture determination is made by the usual 
methods. . . . 

“The principal object ot this woik is to stud} the relation of soils to water and 
to keep a record of the amount of moistuic maintained in soils adapted to different 
kinds of crops or in soils under di Iterant climatic conditions. It was necessary, in 
order to have the results strictly compaiablc, to adopt some uniform kind of treat¬ 
ment, and, as it an as impossible to secure exactly the same conditions of cultivation 
in such widely separated localities, tho uncultivated soil, kept free from weeds or 
vegetation of any kind, was adopted as the standard condition of comparison. 

“It was desired, however, to stud} tin* effects of different methods of cultivation, 
especially in tho arid portions of Kansas and Nebraska, to test their influence upon 
conserving this moisture. Duplicate samples were therefore taken in these localities 
from plats under ordinary conditions of cultivation, from other plats which had 
been subsoiled and thoroughly cultivated subsequent!} , and from other plats which 
had been irrigated in order to study the conditions of moisture maintained where 
the artificial application of water was practiced. Some of the observers had all of 
these conditions and others only two or three.” 

“The records show much of interest, also much which can not be 
explained until it careful examination is made of the soils from each 
locality and the relation of the soils to water has been fully determined. 9 ’ 

The moisture curve is shown to be higher in the typical dark ship¬ 
ping tobacco soil of Newstead, Kentucky, than in the typical bright 
tobacco soil of Oxford, North Carolina. 

“This is due to the closer texture of the soil, and this difference in 
the conditions of moisture is characteristic of these two soils, aud is 
mainly what gives each its peculiar value.” 

“The moisture conditions most favorable to the bright tobacco appear to range 
from 6 to 8 per cent, 10 per cent making the soil rather too wet, while with only 5 
per cent of moisture the soil is rather too dry. The dark shipping tobacco land has 
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maintained cm an average about 15 per cent of water, ranging ffcom about 13 to XT 
per cent. These conditions were reported as generally favorable to the crop. The 
soil adapted to the White Burley tobacco maintained on nn average about 20 per 
cent, and varied only from 19 to 21 per cent throughout the month [of June]. The 
conditions here also were reported as generally favorable to this crop. . . , 

“A normal water content of the truck soils appears to be between 5 and 10 per 
cent, the latter being rather too moist and the former rather too dry for the best 
development of the truck crops. . . . 

“Subsoiling or any deep cultivation should be done a sufficient time before Ihe 
crop is put iu t,o insure a rain which shall thoroughly moisten the soil; otherwise, 
the suhsoiliug may be very prejudicial to the crop. . . . 

“The time when it would have its maximum effect would be after a wet season 
and when a dry period was coming on. Ihe moisture content at this time should 
fall much more gradually in the cultivated than in the uncultivated land. This is 
shown to a slight extent in some of the records, hut not to such an extent as would 
seem likely to occur under the most intelligent cultivation of the soil The small 
amount of data which has been collected is not sufficient, however, to warrant a 
close and final judgment in this matter. . . . 

“At Colby and Scott City [Kansas] the subsoiled field contained considerably less 
moisture than the held under ordinary cultivation. The reason for this is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the fact that there had been no rain since the subsoiling had been done, 
ami the net of subsoiling had dried out the ground. Both of these soils absorbed 
more of the rainfall of May HO than the soils under ordinary cultivation.” 

As a. rule, soils under ordinary cultivation contained more moisture 1 
than sod lands, this being (‘specially true of the Kansas and Nebraska 
soils, and at 1 places in this region “the irrigated fields contained about 
5 per cent more water than the held under ordinary cultivation.” 

The action of organic and mineral acids upon soils, II. Snyder 
(Minnesota 8t«. Bui . fly pp. Of -67). —Work in continuation of that pub¬ 
lished elsewhere 1 is reported. Oxalic and citric aeids were used in 
strengths of 1, r>, and 10 per cent and their solvent effect on different 
soils compared with that of hydrochloric acid of 1.115 sp. gr. and con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids, as well as with the 
results obtained by the fusion method. The results in general confirm 
previous conclusions. 

Chemical and mechanical analyses of soils, H. Snyder (Minne¬ 
sota Sta. Bui. fly pp. :i2-7)Hy Jigs. 2 ).—To test the accuracy of present 
methods of chemical analysis of soils flic author compares the results 
of analysis of a composite sample of soil made up of equal weights of 
200 different soils w r ith the average of the analyses of the individual 
soils. The results are as follows: 



Composite 

sample. 

Average. 


Per cent 

0.29 

Per cent, 
0.28 
0.25 
2.16 
0.55 
2.68 
6.20 
0.24 
0.08 
1.12 
7.00 
79.51 

Soda. 


2.16 

Magnesia. 

Iron oxid. 

2.68 

6.45 

0.27 

0.08 

1.16 

7.01 

79.95 

Aluminia. 

Phosphoric mihvdrid..*. . 

Sulphuric iuibvclrid. 

(hirbouii* millvdrid.. . 

Total volatile. , „ „ 

Total insoluble. 



1 Jour. Amor. Chem. Hoc., 17 (1895), p. US (K. S. K., 6 , p. 704]. 
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“Thin is tlie most severe test to wliicli the method can he subjected, In many 
cases the results are identical; in other cases the differences are so slight as to be 
insignificant. It is to ho noted that the widest differences, silica and total insoluble 
matter, fall on those elements which are not absolutely necessary for crop food. The 
conclusion is, plainly, that as far as the accuracyof the methods of analysis which 
have been employed is concerned the results will bear very close interpretation.” 

For agricultural purposes the author divides the soil constituents 
as determined by chemical analysis into 3 classes: 

“(1) Silicates and other compounds of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, phosphorus, 
etc., which are soluble in the soil water and in dilute organic acids. . . . 

“(2) lu the second class, the plant food is in a somewhat more insolnble form, and 
is represented by all of those compounds and silicates which are insoluble in liydro- # 
chloric acid of 22 per cent strength, 1.115 sp. gr. . . . 

“(2) The third class of silicates in the soil includes all of those compounds which 
require the combined action of the highest lieat and the strongest chemieals and 
fluxes in order to decompose them.” 

In tlu* following tabic, is given the amount of mineral constituents in 
the iirst and second, and in the third classes for a few soils: 

Clansifivation of Ihe mineral constituents in different soils. 


Warren. Fairhnvcn. , Holden | E *4ta1ion. nt 



First 

First 

; 

, 

First 1 


First 



iwid I 

Tli ml and 

Third 

and 

Third 

and 

Third 


! second 
class. 

class, second 
class. 

class. 

second 1 
class | 

class. 

second 

class. 

(‘lass. 


I'eret. 
03. 07 

Perct 1 Perct. 
. 1 84.77 

re ret 

| Per et. . 
1 78 72 

Per et. 

Per et. 
84.08 

Perct. 

Potash. 

0 54 , 

2 18 | 0.21 

3.40 

i 0.35| 

i. 47 

0. 30 

1.4ft 

Soclu. 

0.45 | 

3 55 I 0. 22 

2.05 

0.18 

5.33 

0. 25 

0.25 

Limo. 

2.44 

0 80 0. 48 

0.10 

i 0 23 | 

0.30 

0.51 

0 35 

Magnesia. 

1.85 

i 0.25 I 0.84 

0.47 

0.17 1 

0 5i 

0.20 

0.46 

Ferric ox U1. 

4.18 

0 78 ! 2 70 

0.72 

, 4 15 

0.17 

2.50 

1.07 

Alumina. 

7.80 

5 54 | 0.20 

r> 44 

1 7.34 

0. 78 

2 99 

9.72 

Phosphoric unhydrid... 

0 58 

. 1 0 12 

0.08 

0 11 

0 09 

0.23 1 

0.05 

Sulphuric auln drhl . 

0.11 

0 24 1 0.09 

1 

0.25 

j 0.03 

! 0 23 

1 

0.08 

1 

0.02 


i n order to determine whether the constituents of the third class are of 
any immediate value as plant food, the following experiment was made: 

u The insoluble matter obtained from the analyses of over 200 samples of soil was 
saved, thoroughly mixed, and then seeded to oats. Inasmuch asall the nitrogen had 
been removed from the insoluble matter, a small amount of sodium nitrate was added, 
so that the growth would not bo checked for the want of nitrogen. Tlio insoluble 
residue contained potash, soda, and a limited amount of lime, magnesia, aud phos¬ 
phoric acid, all of which, however, were m the third class of insoluble plant food 
forms. The total growth produced by tlie plant plainly indicates that the mineral 
matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid and designated as the third class of plant food 
forms is incapable of contributing toward growth.” 

A general discussion is given of tlie amount and form of the plant 
food in soils, particularly those of Minnesota, accompanied by chemical 
analyses ami partial mechanical analyses of 94 samples of Minnesota 
soils and subsoils from localities in the lied River Valley, and the 
western, central, and southeastern regions of the State, not reported in 
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Bulletin 30 of tlie station (E. 8. K., 0, p. 857), and from reclaimed marsh 
and low lands. Analyses of 7 samples of marls are also reported. 

An analysis of alkali soil is included in the above and suggestions 
are made regarding the improvement of such soils. 

“The chemical analyses, taken as a whole, indicate that there are no vitally weak 
points in any of the soil types of the State, practical experience corroborates this, 
inasmuch as no commercial fertilizers are used, except for garden and experimental 
purposes. There aio no fertilizer factories in Minnesota, and the slaughterhouse 
refuse is practically all sold to fertilizer firms in Chicago and to the eastward. 
Continuous cropping in one direction and getting the soil out of condition, mechan¬ 
ically and weedy, rather than a scarcity of plant food, will, without doubt, be the 
•first difficulties experienced in many sections of the State/’ 

Idaho soils, their origin and composition, C. W. McCurdy 
(Idaho St a. Bui. 9 , pp. 12). —After a brief general discussion 

of the relations of chemistry, geology, and agriculture, the author 
treats the origin and composition of soils, the chemical classification of 
soils, explanations of chemical terms, and physical properties of soils. 
Chemical analyses of 33 soils, representing 8 counties of the State, are 
reported, with notes on topographical, geological, and agricultural 
features of Idaho, and a general classification of the soils of the State. 

“The analyses of the soils of Idaho thus far, and of the Pacific 
Northwest States in general, show them to be rich in phosphoric acid, 
potash, nitrogen, and iron, together with a sufficient supply of lime.” 

Soils and their properties, \V. I" ream {London: George Hell Sons, 1895 {2d ed. 
revised), pp. 170, Jig*. 21 , col. map ).— All that is attempted in this work “into trace 
soils back to their parent rocks, to indicate some of their more important physical 
and chemical properties, and to give a brief account of the distribution of soils 
within the British Isles. It is proposed to follow this volume with another, in the 
same series, upon tho practical management of the soil/’ 

A simple apparatus for collecting samples of water at various depths, (•. 0. 
Wmm.K ( Science, n. set'., 2 ( 1895), No. 51, pp. 811, 842, fig. 1). 

Chlorin in rain water {Agl. Students* (iaz., 1895, Dec.,}). 202). 

Sewage-polluted streams, (I. B. Cochran {Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1894, pp. 
161-189). —Analyses of water of some streams polluted bj sewage; and some remarks 
on the ©fleet of such water on domestic animals, especially cows, and on dairy 
products, with extracts from correspondence on the latter subject. 

Power of soils to resist erosion by water, W. A. Burr {Irrigation Age, 8 (1895), 
No. 8, pp. 225, 280). 

Progress in the agricultural chemistry of moor soils and moor culture, 

B. Tackk {('hem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 95, pp. 2111-2125). 

Reclamation of the moor soils of Dordogne, France, R. Bouilhac (Compt. 
ltend., 121 (1S95), No. 19, pp. {>62-064; Ann. Agron11 (1895), No. 11, pp. 509-516).— 
The sterility of these soils was found to he due principally to a deficiency of phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

Practical value of chemical and physical examinations of soils and the 
prepaiation of soil charts, 1?. Heinrich (Zwet ter Per. landw. Vers. Stat. Rostock, 
1894, pp. 82-95, chart 1). 

On soil taxation, li. Heinrich (Zweiter Per. landw. Vers. Stat. Rostock, 1894, 
pp. 72-81). 

The accumulation of copper compounds in the soil, A. Girard (Ind. Lait., 20 
(1895), No. 25, pp. 195, 196). 
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On th« amount of water In the soil during the extreme drought of 1894 , 

N. PaSBBMni (8taz. 8per. Ayr. Jtal., 28 {1895), No. 10, pp. 607-018). 

The water capacity and permeability of soils to air, R. Hkinrich (Zweiter Her. 
landw. Tore. Stat. Rostock, 1894 , pp. 40-72). 

The soils of northeastern Iowa, their history and genesis, S. Calvin ( Iowa 
Weather and Crop Service, 1895 , Now, pp. 7-9). 

The soils of Michigan, K. (\ Kruzie ( Michigan St a. llpt. 1898, pp. 40.3-415).— A 
reprint of Bulletin 99 of the station (E. S. R., 5, ]>. 280). 

Analyses of Malmesbury (Cape Colony) soils (Ayl.Jour. Cape Colony, 8 (1898), 
No. 19, pp. 480 , 481). —Results of analyses of 22 samples are tabulated and discussed. 

Analysis of Colonial soils, J. Muller (Ayl. Jour. Cape Colony, 8 (IS98), No. 24, 
pp. 621-624). 


FERTILIZERS. 

Note on the use of superphosphate, J. J offer (BvL Soe. Ghim . 
Par/#, 13-14 (ISO 5 )) No. 13 , pp. 698 - 703 ). —In a previous paper the 
results of laboratory experiments were reported which indicated that 
to some extent the soluble phosphoric acid of superphosphates is 
directly absorbed by plants. The present article gives results of 
experiments in the same line in the field. Beets were planted in an 
upland soil mixed with a certain amount of sand, to which superphos¬ 
phate was added at the rate ot 1,000 kg. per hectare as a top dressing. 
Plants were pulled up at frequent intervals, carefully cleaned, and 
tested for phosphoric acid. 

The superphosphate was applied duly .’>. At that time the small 
beet plants contained in the green state 0.72 part of phosphoric acid 
per 1,000 parts, which had been derived from the seed and from the soil 
in which the plants were growing. Six days later, duly 11, the beets 
contained 1.02 parts per 1,000 of phosphoric acid; duly 21, 2.14 parts. 
It is true that the absorption of phosphoric acid is slight, representing 
a very small fraction of the quantity of soluble phosphoric acid applied 
to the soil. Still it may have been of considerable influence on the 
development of the plant, since it was supplied at the critical period at 
which the reserve material of the seed had been exhausted and when it 
would have been necessary for the plant to take up very large quanti¬ 
ties of water in order to obtain from the soil the phosphates necessary 
for its growth. 

Plants examined August 13 contained only 1.01) parts per 1,000 of 
phosphoric acid, due to the fact that the phosphate had become insol¬ 
uble and the beets had developed to such an extent that the percentage 
of phosphoric acid would naturally diminish; but it should be observed 
that the assimilation of phosphoric acid suddenly fell off at the same 
time that the phosphate in the soil became insoluble. 

The success in growing plants in pure sand in which the superphos¬ 
phates did not revert confirmed the above results in indicating that 
water-soluble combinations of phosphoric acid are directly assimilated 
by plants. 
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In order to compare the effect of insoluble phosphate with that of 
superphosphates bone ash was applied to a soil similar to that used in 
experiments with superphosphate, under very favorable conditions and 
in sufficient quantity to insure that every root came in contact with a 
fragment of the phosphate. Notwithstanding these favorable condi¬ 
tions, plants analyzed on duly 21 showed only 1.87 parts of phosphoric 
acid per 1,000, as against 2.14 parts for plants grown with superphos¬ 
phate. Moreover, this assimilation of phosphoric acid is explained by 
the rapid transpiration of water by the plants and by the fact that the 
phosphate used was not entirely insoluble. 

Jt appears, therefore, that the beneficial eff ect of superphosphates is 
not duo entirely to the thorough dissemination of phosphoric acid in 
the soil which is obtained by the use of this substance, but also to the 
fact that this soluble phosphoric acid is directly absorbed by plants. 

The observations of Schlbssing and Prunet 1 that fertilizers applied 
In rows, in which they are less liable to become insoluble, produce a 
greater effect than when intimately mixed with the s6il, confirm the 
conclusions from the above experiments. 

In the use of phosphates, therefore, it is necessary, in order to obtain 
maximum results, to distinguish between 2 kinds of soil, (1) soils such 
as those of Brittany (peaty), which decompose insoluble phosphates 
and which therefore respond profitably to applications of ground phos¬ 
phates, and (2) those soils, which arc by far the more numerous, on 
which applications of soluble phosphates are absolutely indispensable. 

On the relation of water-soluble phosphoric acid to the 
absorbent constituents of the soil, M. Grrlacii ( Lanilw. Vers. St at., 
40 (JH95), No. ,2-,7, pp. 201-210; abs. in Jonr. Chon. Hoc., 1S95, Doe., 
p. 521 ).—It is pointed out that iron oxid and alumina and calcium aud 
magnesium carbonates seize upon and hold phosphoric acid in the soil, 
but that combinations of the latter are dissolved with comparative ease. 
They dissolve to some extent in water and may be completely dissolved 
in carbonic acid water. On the other hand, the former are insoluble in 
pure water and water (barged with carbonic, acid, but are partially 
or completely dissolved after long digestion in weak solutions of organic 
acids, the more insoluble being the iron phosphates. 

The reactions which take place when a mixture of calcium phosphate 
and iron or aluminum hydrates is acted upon by carbonic acid water 
may be expressed by the following formulas: 

(1) 2CaIIP() 4 +Fo 2 (0H) # ,-j-XC0.^2CaH i (C0,) J -f2FeP0 4 -f (X— 4) COj+2HjO. 

(2) 2CaHPOrt-Al 2 (OII)«+XC0 2 ==2CaIl 2 (CO,)>-|-2AlP()4+(X~4) 0O,+2Il : O. 

Under such conditions we see that a basic iron or aluminum phos¬ 
phate may be formed. 

Stoklasa 2 has shown that superphosphates contain free phosphoric 

1 Compt. Rend., 115 (1892), p. 698; 118(1894), p. 653 (E.8.R.,5, p. 1091). 

2 Mitt Ver. Ford, lanilw, Vorsupliw. Oeaterr. 1893, II, No. 8, p. 140 (E. S. R., 5, 
p. 1015). 
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acid and monocalctum phosphates. When, therefore, superphosphates 
are applied to the soil these compounds are seized by the absorbent 
constituents of the soil, such as the carbonates of lime and magnesia 
and the oxids of iron and aluminum, and converted into less soluble 
phosphates. The phosphates of lime and magnesia are soluble to some 
extent in water, more soluble in salt solutions, and still more soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid and humus acids. Carbonic acid water 
is, however, almost without effect on iron and aluminum phosphates. 
In fact 1 per cent acetic acid has no effect on iron phosphate and dis¬ 
solves only traces of aluminum phosphate. Stronger solvents than the 
latter are not likely to be found in ordinary soils, so that it is safe to 
say that the phosphates of iron and aluminum are entirely insoluble or 
are dissolved to only a slight extent in the soil solutions. 

Mineral phosphates as fertilizers, II. W. Wilkv ( l \ S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1894, 
pp. 177-19?,figs. r J ).—The different kinds of phosphates, including apatites, oopro- 
lites, and various forms of phosphate rock are described, with a brief discussion of 
the constituents of phosphate rock. Information is also given regarding the cost of 
pliosphatic fertilizers to the farmer, what, is meant by “ available phosphoric acid,” 
the nature and use of superphosphates or acid phosphates and basic slag, the adul¬ 
teration of basic slag, the phosphates in marl, the direct application of natural phos¬ 
phates, and tin* application of pliosphatic fertilizers in general. 

Fertilizers and the ferments of the soil, I\ 1*. I>kh£kain (Lea Migrate et les Fer¬ 
ments de la Terre. Paris: Uueff et Gie, 1805, pp, 281 ).--Tn this volume papers which 
first appeared in It erne den lhux-Momles dining lHJKi and 1K91 are published, with the 
extensions and modifications rendered necessary 1» the almost daif> developments 
in this department of agricultural science. 

The primary objects of the work arc stated to lie to review concisely the history 
of the use of fertilizers and to present in simple language the present status of the 
fertilizer question. The volume is divided into 2 parts of 2 chapters each. 

Chapter 1, part 1, is devoted to organic fertilizers, including brief preliminary 
discussions of the causes of the agricultural crisis and the principles of plant nutri¬ 
tion, and dwelling at some length on the' importance of barnyard manure as the 
basis of all rational fertilization of the soil. There are also paragraphs on night 
soil, tankage, blood, leather, wool waste, guano, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, oil cakes, and green manures. 

Chapter 2 of this part deals with mineral fertilizers, including lime, plaster, phos¬ 
phates, autl potash fertilizers, and discusses fraud in fertilizers, ami the use of 
chemical fertilizers. 

Chapter 1 of part 2 is devoted to the fixation of nitrogen in the soil and discusses 
pathogenic ferments of the soil, the enrichment, of permanent meadows in nitrogen, 
ami the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil l»y microorganisms. 

The subject of chapter 2of part 2 is the utilization of the nitrogen of the soil and 
explains the necessity for nitrogenous fertilizers, the origin and fixation of humus, 
nitrogen assimilation by Grammem and Leguminosm, transformation of humus, 
nitrification and the loss of nitrates in the drainage, and the philosophy of fallow 
crops. 

It is believed that the work will be found interesting to students of agriculture 
on account of its historical features, and suggestive and helpful to investigators on 
account of its clear statements of the results of very recent researches, especially 
in the lines of the lixation, transformations, aud utilization of the nitrogen in the 
soil. 

On pigeon manure, B. Schulze ( Landwirth, 1895, p, SOI; abs. in Chem. Centbl., 
1895, II, No, 85 , p. 1189). — The value of pigeon manure is statod to depend in large 
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degree upon the moisture and sand eon tent. The author analyzed 40 samples, with 
the following average results: Water 21 per cent, nitrogen 2.58, phosphoric acid 1.79, 
potassium oxid L46. The sand content was as high as 43.8 per cent. 

The nitrogen question according to the most recent publications, K. Hanel- 
ltOVF (Dent. landw. Premie, 52 (1895), No. 84, pp. 759-761). —A discussion of the loss 
of nitrogen by stable manure. 

On the use of chemicals to conserve stable manure, Ullman ( Euhling's landw. 
Ztg., 44 (Mo), No. 19, pp. 007-009).— A summary. 

The presetvation of stable manure, A. MCntz (Deui. landw . Preeee, 22 {1898), 
Nos. 89, pp. 808, 809; 90, p. 817; 91, pp. 815, 816). 

The importance of packing in the preservation of manure, R. Heinrich 
( Zweiter Per. landw. Vers. St at. Rostock, 1891, pp. 289-241). —These experiments were 
inconclusive, hut investigation in this line is to be continued. 

Effect of allowing manure to remain under animals on the availability of the 
phosphate of lime, N. Ouinapin {Jour. Agr . Prat., '>9 {1895), No. 15, pp. 071,67,1). 

Castor-bean cake as a fertilizei, Maizi femes (12 Engraft, 10 {1895), No. 51, pp. 
1212, 1214). 

Oilcakes as fertilizer, Maizii>.rks {L 9 Engraft, 10 {1895), No. 52, pp. 1235 , 1230). 
On the manurial value of the offal of slaughterhouses and cattle yards, 

J. II. VociKl. {l)eut. landw. Presse, 11 (1895), Nos. 101, p. 919; 103, p. 930). 

The soft phosphate of Florida, its nature and its agricultural value, W. 
Freak (Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1891, pp. 102-107 ).—A description of this phos¬ 
phate and a brief summary of results of experiments with different natural phos¬ 
phates by a number of exj>eriment stations. 

Report on the phosphates of Algeria, Mahtikk ( VEngraft, 10 (1895), No. 48, 
pp. 1142-1147 ). 

The phosphates of Tunis and Algeria (Rev. Sei., ner. 4 , 4 (1895), No. 21, pp. 951- 
656, fig. 1). 

The phosphates of lime of Algeria and Tunis, H. Ill HER (Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 

(1895), No. 49, pp. 807-812). 

The r61e of lime in fertilizers, 8. (tCkrard dk Lamarck {Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 
(1895), No. 47, pp. Ill, 712). 

The search for marl beds in North Germany, and an investigation of the same, 

K. Kkiliiack (Deut. landw. Presse, 12 (189*), Nos. 91, p. 851; 95, pp. S61, 862). 

On the variability in the composition of superphosphates and on the forma¬ 
tion of hydrofluoric acid in superphosphates, A. Casali ( Staz . Sper. Agr. ltal.,28 
(1895), No. 8, pp. 509-511). 

Calcination of phosphates to render them more soluble, I). Lev at ( V Engraft , 
10 (1895), No. 45, pp. 1071, 1071). —A patented process. 

Remarks on the purchase and use of mineral fertilizers, L. (Jranheau (Jour. 
Agr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. 45, pp. 619-052). 

Cyanate of calcium, a new nitrogenous fertilizer, C. Facre (Compt. Rend., 121 
(1895), p. 403; abs. in Chew. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 88, Repert., p. 329). 

Concerning the scientific work of the Agricultural Institute at Gottingen, 
Liebrchfk ( Eiihling's landw. Ztg., 41 (1895), No. 18, pp. 501-508). — A brief summary 
of experiments in green manuring with leguminous plants and fertilizer experiments 
on soils of different composition. 

Experiments on the most economical application of fertilizers to the soil, 

R. Heinrich (Zweiter Iter, landw . Vers. Stat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 251-261). —These 
include experiments with nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers. 

How deep shall manure be plowed under? R. IIkinrich (Zweiter Her. landw . 
J ers. Stat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 242-151, pi. 1 ).— The experience of the station indicates 
that with both commercial fertilizers and stable manure it is best to attempt to 
secure as complete a mixture as possible of the manures with the whole surface soil. 

Recent experiments concerning the effect of peat moss on Thomas slag, 
R. Braun (Fiihling’s landw . Ztg., 44 (1895), No. 19, pp. 605-607). 
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Fertilizer experiments with different kinds of phosphates for marsh lands 
during 1894, 0. von Feklitzen (Sven ska Mossk. Foren, Tidskr1895, pp. 199-210). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. G. Gahkahd and C. G. Hopkins (Illinois 
State Bd. Agr. Bpt., 1892, 1893 , 1894 , pp. 13 ).—This includes the text of the State 
fertilizer law, an article on the nature and use of fertilizers, and analyses and valua¬ 
tions of 20 samples of commercial fertilizers examined during the years 1892 and 1893. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, M. A. Scovkll, A. M. Petek, and H. E. 
CrKTtH (Kentucky Sta. But. 50. pp. 59-72 ).— This includes brief explanations of terms 
used in fertilizer analyses, notes on valuation and on the importance of analysis 
of fertilizers, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 120 samples of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Inspection of commercial fertilizers, K. 0. Kedzie ( Michigan Sta. ltpt. 1893, pp. 
384-390). —A reprint of Bulletin 97 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 290). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. I,. Hutchinson (Mississippi State Chem- 
ist, Bui. <V, p. 17). —Notes on valuation and tabulated analyses and valuations of 
172 samples of commercial fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. Freak (Agriculture of Pennsylvania , 1894, 
pp. 377-398). —Notes on valuation and tabulated analyses of samples of commercial 
fertilizers collected in Pennsylvania from August 1, 1891, to .January 1, 1895. 

Fertilizer valuations, W. Freak (Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1894, pp. 217-222 ).— 
Various suggestions regarding tbe valuation of fertilizers in Pennsylvania. 

Fertilizer brands and their meaning, T. J. Edge ( Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 
1894, pp. 253-115). —The desirability of a uniform system of naming fertilizers is 
explained and the character of the goods sold under the following names is discussed 
in detail: Ground bone, South Carolina nick, alkaline fertilizers, dissolved animal 
bone, and complete fertili/eis. 

The results of the fertilizei contiol of Riga, Russia, 1894-’95, G. Thoms ( Die 
Ergehnissv der 1)linger-1\ontrole, 1891295. pp. 58 ).— This includes data on the imports 
of fertilizers, the composition of phosphates (superphosphate, Thomas slag, and 
ground phosphorite^, nitrogenous superphosphates, potash salts, nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers, and poudrette; ami a review of progress in the fertilizer industry during 1894 
ami 1895 in the following lines: Experiments with phosphate of potash, the trade in 
pbospliatic fertilizers, bacteriology of manure, the preservation and management of 
barnyard manure, utilization of the nitrogen of barnyard manure, and legislation 
relating to the trade in commercial fertilizers. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Analysed of Russian barley, V. Stein (Royal Danish Agl . Soc. Rpt 
lsyi-95, pp. 100-107 ).—Seventeen samples of barley imported from 
Russia were examined as to purity, weight, chemical composition, etc. 
The average purity was 96.43 per cent, the limits being 93.86 and 97.92 
per cent. The samples eon tained from 0.55 to 2.54 per cent of weed seeds. 
The results of complete botanical and chemical analyses are given. The 
water-free substance of tbe samples contained 13.30 to 16.62 per cent 
of crude protein, 2.25 to 2.42 per cent of ether extract, 62.09 to 67.44 per 
cent of nitrogen-free extract, LI.97 to 16.11 per cent of crude liber, and 
3.38 to 4.87 per cent of ash. The average composition was ash 3.90 per 
cent, crude protein 14.99, crude fiber 14.14, nitrogen-free extract 64.65, 
and ether extract 2.32. II* the relative value of protein, fat, and car¬ 
bohydrates be placed as 3:3:1, the number of food units calculated for 
barley containing 12 per cent of water was 101,08, the figures ranging 
between 95.44 and 105.12.—E. w. wojll. 
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Grasses as sand and soil binders, F. Lamson-Scribner (V. 8. 
Befit. Ayr. Yearbook 1891, pp. 431-430, pi 1, fig*- JO).—The grasses dis¬ 
cussed at greatest length are the following: Marram grass (Ammophila 
arenaria), upright sea lyme grass ( Blymus arenarius), rolling spinifex 
(Spinifex hirsutus), St. Augustine grass ( Stenotaphrum americanum), 
Louisiana grass ( Paspalum compremm), coast couch grass (Zoysia pun - 
gene), hitter panic grass, long-leafed sand grass (Calamovilfa longifolia), 
water oats or beach grass, lied field’s grass ( Redfieldin fiexuosa), and salt 
or alkali grass. 

Windrowed vs. standing cane, W. (1. Stubbs (Louisiana Stas. Bui. 

37,3d ser., pp. 1390-1338). 

Synopsis. —This article gives the results of II years’ work in comparing early-cut, 
late-cut, and windrowed sugar cane, with a view to ascertaining some means of 
piolonging the grinding season. When no frost occurred before the working of 
the windrowed and late-cut canes, windrow ing resulted in a heavy loss both as to 
quality and quantity of crop. In the absence of a forecast of an approaching 
freeze, windrow ing before the middle or last of December is regarded as scarcely 
just ifiable. Windrowing just before a freeze is preferred to windrowing just after 
a freeze. After a bud-kill mg freeze, windrow ing is preferred to leaving the cane 
standing, or if inexpedient, topping should bo practiced. After a splitting 
freeze, windrowing is not recommended. The usual method of w indrowing cane 
intended for seed is not advised with cane for the mill. Partial burning of a 
held of standing cane reduced the yield of sugar about pel rout. 

Tlw experiments, 222 in number, were conducted in 1892, 1893, and 
1894. In each experiment there were at least 3 rows, one of which 
was left standing until late in the season; the other two were cut 
together earlier, one row being worked up immediately, while the other 
was windrowed, i. e., cut down with its adhering leaves and so placed 
in the middle of the row that the tops completely covered the butts. 
The windrowed cane was worked ou the same day as the late-cut cane, 
or a few days later. 

Canes windrowed before a freeze and harvested before a freeze (pp. 1293- 
1300).—Under this head 2 separate experiments were conducted. In 
the first, taking the early-cut cane as a standard, cane left standing 
until December 9 gained 1.05 tons and that left in windrow 35 days 
from November 7 lost 4.39 tons per acre. In the second experiment 
late cutting (December 15) afforded a gain of 1.23 tons of cane per acre, 
and wiudrowing for 38 days from November 9 resulted in a loss of 2,77 
tons. 

Sugar per acre from early-cut, late-cut, and windrowed oanc. 


Sucrose. (Oncoso. 


Solids not 
sugar. 


First experiment: 

Cut No\eiubcr7. 

Cut December ft 
Windrowed 35 days 
Second experiment: 

Cut November ft. 

Cut Decetn bor 15.... 
Windrowed 38 days. 


Pound f. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

5,127 

954 

851 

6,744 

618 

484 

3,666 

1,215 

902 

5,354 

1,116 

634 

6,272 

628 

648 

3,766 

1,410 

855 
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Taking the early-cut cane as a standard and allowing for the u melas- 
slgenic” influence of glucose, the increased sugar per acre from late 
cutting is estimated at about 64 lbs. per ton iu the first experiment and 
1,407 lbs. per acre in the second experiment. Sugarhouse results 
showed that late-cut cane afforded 49.8 or 34 lbs. of sugar per ton of 
cane more than early cutting, and the latter treatment afforded 47.7 or 

51.5 lbs. of sugar per ton more than wiudrowing. 

Canes windrowed before a freeze and harrested soon after a freeze (pp. 
1300-1302).—A* killing frost occurred December 27, but the cane was 
not split. Canes left standing until .January 2 yielded 1.21 tons per 
acre more than early-cut cane and 1.42 more than cane windrowed for 
42 days. 

Sugar pei' acre from cane cut before and of Ur a frieze. 

| Sm ios< ! (Uurofw J ” ofc 

Pound a Pound#. > Pounds. 

. \ 622 794 1 640 

6 O'8 I MO | 758 

I 4,077 j 1,143 j 692 

“Tlie increase hi sucrose [of late-out o\er caily-out cane] is JS0 ll>s. per acre, with 

a loss of 211 lbs. ot glucose, which would inciease the available sugar in the sugar- 
lionso by at least thin quantity. The 1 windrow’ com pined w it li the ‘early' loses 
645 lbs. sugar and gains ,‘tU) lbs. glucose, which would decrease the available 
sugar in our fuel ones 1»\ tullv this qunntitN, thus showing a loss of nearly 1,000 lbs. 
of sugar per nne by wiudrowing." 

The gain of sugar secured in the sugarhouse from late-cut cane was 

7.5 lbs. per ton o\er early cut and 3<s.5 lbs. per ton over windrowed. 

Canes windrowed immediately before and immediately after a freeze 

(pp. 1303-1307).—On the night of December 4, 1893, the thermometer 
registered 29° F., the cold killing the bud of the cane but not splitting 
the stalk. The day before the freeze one portion of a cane field was 
cut and worked, another portion cut and windrowed, while a third por¬ 
tion was left standing. The day after the freeze the remaining portions 
of the field were treated as on the preceding day. The late cut and 
windrowed canes were worked January 17 and 19. 

Sugar per acre from cane cut and windrowed before and after a freeze. 


Cut December 4, bofore freeze. 

,Cut January 17 . 

wmdrewed December 4, bofort* iree/.o 

Cut December 5, alter freeze . 

Cut January 17. 

WindrowedDooember 5, after freeze. 


“Comparing windrowing immediately before a freeze and wiudrowing immedi¬ 
ately after a freeze, . . . the benefits are slightly ou the side of windrowing imme¬ 
diately before the freeze. This is also a protection against a splitting freeze which 
Bubeequent windrowing fails to protect.” 

13146—No. 6-5 


Su< i owe. 

tilUCOMO 

Solids not 
sugar 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

6,576 

639 

702 

6,31.1 

643 

1,251 

5,742 

760 

958 

6,206 

738 

669 

6,465 

1 890 

903 

ft, 678 

880 

946 


Cut November 22. 

Cut January 2 . 

Windrow ea 42 h . 
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The sugarhouse results are not detailed. 

Canes windrowed after a bud-killing freeze (pp. 1307-1313).—The canes 
Were killed but not split by a temperature of 21° F. on December 26, 
1892. December 28 two-thirds of the plat was cut for (l) immediate 
working or (2) for windrowiug. The remainder stood until January 18. 
There were 2 varieties and 2 widths of rows in this experiment, but 
“no positive conclusions can be drawn as to the effect of width of rows 
and variety on the canes left standing or put in windrows.” 

Averaging all these results the amount of sucrose, glucose, and solids 
not sugar are given in the following table: 


Sugar per acre from cane cut after a bud killing freeze . 


Cut December 28 -.. 
Cut January 18 .. 
Windrowed 24 days 


Sucrose 

Glucose. 

Solids not 
sugar. 

Pounds \ 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

7, 507 

1,078 

621 

b, 492 

j 1,103 , 

871 

6,398 

1,240 

1,018 

; 


“Here the weather was rather favorable to the preservation of the 
cane, and yet both windrow and late lost heavily.” 

Tn the sugarhouse the early cut yielded per ton of cane 26 lbs. more 
than the late cut and 31.5 lbs. more than the windrowed. 

A somewhat similar experiment was made in 1893. The bud of the 
cane was killed by cold December 4. December 7 tin* canes on a por¬ 
tion of the plat were cul for the mill and on another portion for wind¬ 
rowing. The late-cut cane stood until January 22. Of the late-cut or 
standing canes half were topped and the remainder left without topping. 


Sugar per acre from cane cut after a bud-killitig Jreeze. 


Sui rone 




Cut December 7 — 
Cut January 22 .... 
Windrowed 50 day a 


Pounds 
9,060 
6,812 
7 680 


Pounds, 

1,881 

1,149 

1,118 


Pounds. 

937 

1,269 

1,320 


Cane was better preserved in windrow than when left standing. 

The following table gives the amounts of sucrose, glucose, and solids 
not sugar in late-cut canes topped after a freeze, and not topped: 

Sugar per acre from topped and untopped cane. 


Topped after a free*©.... 
Not topped. 



Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Solids not 
sugar 


Pounds. 

6,830 

Pounds . 
1,114 
1,254 | 

_1 

Pounds. 

999 


6,762 

1,504 

i 


It will bo seen that topping tlie cane immediately alter the freeze has been bene* 
fieial. It appears that fermentation starts at the killed bud and gradually proceed* 
down the cane. By removing the top this fermentation is prevented. 
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**If cane be left standing after airee/e (which has killed the bud but lias not split 
the stalk) it is advisable to top at once. After such a iie«v.e, topping may some¬ 
times be a good substitute for wmdrowing in the preservation of the cane.” 

Sugarhouse results indicated foi early-cut cane a gain of 27.5 lbs. of 
sugar per ton of cane over windrowed and of 40 lbs. per ton over late- 
eut cane. 

Vanen irmdrowai afttr a ttplittnty Jraze (pp. Ml3-1318).—A splitting 
free/e oeeuued Deeembet 27, 1894. The pmieipal results of enttmg 
Deceinbei 28 oi 30, cutting Januaiy 14 oi Hi, ami windrowing Decein- 
28 or 30 aie given m the following table: 


>S uqto pei ant from <am nil a fin a *)>hthn</ fmz* 


fill De< ember 28 
Cut January 14 
Wmdiowi <1 20 day h 
( ut I)e< emlx i 30 
( ut January 10 
W uulruwoa 1H d ty h 


Sill 1 OHt 

(line OHO 

| Solids not 
Hugar 

P( uu<h 

Pounds 

Pound* 

7 5m 

901 

1,040 

5 11 7 

778 

1 7i6 

6 451 

1 171 

2 029 

0 85 { 

1 Oi 

026 

4 095 

1 0-2 

I 919 

T 84 > 

1 107 

739 


Cane in w indiows sutlered soiuevv hat less than that standing. 4,4 Both 
weie so badly uipued that they weie uupiotilable m a sugaihouse/’ 
WindroienKi lot sad (pp. 1318-1324) —This, the usual pioeessof pre¬ 
serving eane foi seed, eonsisted in eoxeimg the piostiated eanes with 
earth. These expenments extended ovei 1 yeais. The amounts of 
suerose, glueose, and solids not sugai pei aeie in eanewoiked imme¬ 
diately aft ei cutting and aftei wmdiowing foi seed are shown in the 
following table: 

iSii<f(n pn ant (tom nint Hoikttl imm<dial*li/ oi umdtomd for heed. 




Sue ios< 

(tlncose 

Solids not 
sugai 

mi 


Pi und* 

Pound t f 

Pounds 

Cut .uid wotk< d NoYemlui 17 


, 5 222 

812 

543 

W^uadiowed tor aeul No\< min r 17 aud worked Tauuai y 21 

1893 

• 4 601 

1 

847 

603 

IftUl 

Cut aud vrorkod \o\ambei 20 


i 742 

415 

349 

Windrowed tor seed Novoiubt r 2<> ind \Yoik(d January 29 

1894 

> 071 

470 

667 

1894 

Cut and vsorkod .Nm ember 19 


4 916 

870 

640 

Wjndrowed toi seed Noi ombei 19 and wot kod .lauii u \ 21 

1895 

2 940 

«4h 

795 


In the sugai house results 4< tlie theoretical yields have been well sus¬ 
tained by actual results before windrow mg; whereas attei the cane has 
been long in windrow the sugaihouse lesults liaxe been unable to 
obtain anything approaching theoretical results.” 

Cane which was partially burned over Octobei 17 and harvested 
about a month later lost about 25 per cent of its sugar. 
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In experiments in 1888, ensiling cane proved a failure, the sugar 
being converted into alcohol and acetic acid. 

The loss in weight of grain from lodging, K. Heinrich (Zweiter 
Ber. land". Vtn . &Hat. Rostock , 1894 , pp. 174-176). —Spring sown rye 
was badly lodged about 5 weeks before the date of harvesting. When 
ripe the dry weight of 100 eais of standing rye was 02.1 gm., of lodged 
rye 52.1 gin. The weights of the individual giams on the standing 
and lodged plants were as 100*70. Tt w as noted that the gram on 
the lodged plants < ontamed a nm<h lowei peirentage of watei than 
noimallyupened kernels. The authoi suggests that the lodging inter 
feres w r ith oi entnely pievenls the translocation ot materials from 
the leaves and stems to the giam; < onsecpiently, the time when the 
mjmy occurs has much to do with the extent of the loss fiom lodging. 

Influence of the time and method of harvesting on the quality of barley 
intended for malting ( fft# in huiunnehu landu /iej,ti(l S>>), \o >9. p 164) 

Notes on Egyptian crops—barley o V Iocdkn ((aim Jioehnu and Indent , 
1895, pp /„)—A comprehensive treatise on the < ultn atum oi b»ulo\ uueloi miga 
tion in Egypt 

Comparative trials with different varieties of bailey 1889-94 B I ai^kn 
(Ttdskr nonke I andbi {IS) ) pp >( 9)—A summ in of i< milts oht nmcl w ith 
28 different vaueties of bailey m diltuu tnals conducted duim n 1SS‘) to 18S1, 
mclusive 

A new system for the varieties of barley, A AirFiuiFin. (A/// landt ikad 
Handl fidskr , Si (189^), pp > '-*>42) 

An experiment on the deciease m weight with beets stored in a cellai 
R Heinrich (/neitei Bet laiulu Jets s tat Kostoek, ls9i p 2,0) 

Culture trials with clover and timothy varieties in 1894, B Laksfn i Jidsb 
nonke Landhi , J (189 >), pp ^,(-2 9) 

Indian corn culture, C S Pit mb {Chicago Breeden' Ca*(tU i*unt, 1 S9 r , pp 
288, Jigs 6*1) —As stated m the iuthoi s pr< face , this \ oluine is 1 ugel> i (ompilatiou 
It is essentially a summan of the work of the American oxpoiimc nt stations on 
Indian corn, hut includes \aluihle infoimilion fiom othei sources A chapter is 
given to each of the following topics lhstoucal notes, botmical cli uacteiistics 
varieties and their adaptition, tin seed, manures and leitili/eis, tillige, planting, 
harvesting, rotation of crops, insects, diseases, cliemu il composition and digestibil¬ 
ity, the feeding of live stoc k, soiling, silos and silage, statistics, misc ellaneous sub¬ 
jects, and literature on Indian torn 

In the chapter on vauetios, 27 tested varieties of held com, besides 14 of sweet 
corn and 5 of pop corn, aie des< nbed m some det til, tnd foi some of the se theie are 
figures showing the chief char icteiistjcs of oar and kernel Tor 20 States lists of 
varieties, which at as many experiment stations have attoieieel highest Welds, are 
given 

Alter making special mention of the results of fertili/u tests m Connecticut, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and Rhode Island, the author gives 
the follow mg summ in of fortili/eu tc sts on eom eonduotod by the American experi¬ 
ment stations ‘ Wherever used, st ihle numuie was productive of good results 
Combinations ot nitrogen, potash, and phosphone acid gave satisfactory yieldB m 
many cases, but general!\ the cost ot these was too much to make their use profit¬ 
able. The value of phosphoric ac id was cspec iall> shown in tests m Alabama, Loui¬ 
siana, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, that of nitrogen in Georgia, Massachusetts 
(local), New Yoik, md North Louisian i, that of potash in Kentucky, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Massachusetts (geneial) ” I his serves to indicate how far we are from a 
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knowledge of the fertilizer requirements of corn grown on different soils. While 
further data on this subject are imperatively needed, yet it is believed that a careful 
digestion of the results already on record would teach ns many practical lessons 
beyond those contained in the above quotation. 

Many will question the author’s statement that drilled corn “may require less 
labor in hoeing than will that planted in hills.” The discussion of listing corn in 
the West, ami of corn harvesters and shredders will answer the needs of many now 
interested in these subjects. 

The booh will be found very useful, for it brings together experimental results not 
easily obtainable elsewhere by I lie general reader. If it has deficiencies, tliej are 
chiefly due to the insufficiency of ilie data available for compilation. In subsequent 
editions, when additional data shall have accumulated, a more thorough digestion 
of experimental results will probably he feasible. 

Flat pea, O. Ci.t’iK {Michigan Sta. lipt. 1898, pp. 111-118 ).—A reprint from Bulle¬ 
tin 91 of the station (E. S. R., I, p. 814). 

Investigations of Swedish foddei plants, III, A. (J. Kkm grkn and L. F. Nilhon 
(Kgh Landt. Ahad. llandl. fulshr., 81 (AW), pp. Vi). —The ri\er valleys of 
northern Sweden have long been noted for their luxuriant plant growth. The pres¬ 
ent paper is the third report published by the authois of their investigations of the 
economic lloia of this region (E. S. If., f, pp. 708, 071). As before, this investigation 
covered a complete botanical-chemical study of the plants serving as food for farm 
animals found in the given locality. A large nuiubei were sedges and rushes from 
the bottom lands along the rivers. Very few of the plants reported upon in this 
paper are of economic importance m tins country.— k w. woli.. 

The culture of lupines in Morbihan, L. Hranurac (Jour. Agr . 7'ra/., 59 (1895), 
No. pp. fW.'w/)/),- A popular article. 

Observations on Medicago media, F. IIy {Jour. Hot. France, 9 (1895), No. ?8, pp. 
4 19-181).— A botanical study on the position of this species in relation to M. sativa 
and M. jalcata. 

The maintenance of natural meadows, (!. FouqiKi (VEngrain, 10 (1895), No. 
29. p. 089). 

A fertilizer test on a natural meadow, F Hm/I (Staz. Sptr. Aqr. Hal.. ?8 (1895), 
No. 10, pp. 011-01(f). 

Fertilizer experiments on meadows (Landw. Cenlhl, rotten, 15(1895), No. 44, pp. 

£01. 10'). 

The action of the salts of lime and potash in the vegetation of meadows, 

E. Mrcit (Ann. Agron., 11 (1895), No. 0. pp. 170-289; 15 Eng mis, 10 (1895), No. 85, 
p. 881). 

On the palatability of hay from meadows fertilized with potash salts, \ on 
NoRHELKI.x i UT (7 lent, landtv. Fresse, 11 (1895), No. 90. p. 811). 

Irrigation of meadows in Vaucluse and experiments in manuring natural 
and artificial meadows, E. Zacharkwicz (Frog. Agr. el l it.. 11 (1895), No. 52, pp. 
($1-684). 

Chemical composition of light and heavy oats, R Heinrich (Zweiier Her. 
landw. Vera. Stat. linstock, 1891, pp. loo-ll.i ).—The average protein content of the 
light and of the heavy outs in varieties was practically identical. The light oats 
contained more fiber and less carbohydrates. The author considers that there is no 
great difference in the feeding value of light and of heavy oats. 

Fertilizer experiments with Thomas slag and kaiuit for oats on light marsh 
soil, Petersen (Landw. Hiatt Oldenburg ; Landw. Woohenhl. Settles. Holst., 45 (1895), 
No. 45, pp. 018, 029). 

Variety tests of oats, R. IIeinrich ( Zweiier Her. landw. Vers. Stat. Eostook, 1894, 
pp. 190,191). —Tabulated data for 7 varieties, most of them tested for several years. 

Culture trials with varieties of oats and barley during 1894, B. Larsen 
(Tidskr. norths Landbr., 2 (1895), pp. 818-829). 
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Potatoes, amounts of seed, P. M. Harwood and P. G. Holden ( Michigan Sta. 
Rpt. 1893, pp. 146-191 ).—A reprint of Bulletin 93 of the station (E. 8. R., 5, p. 180). 

Yield and starch content of varieties of potatoes, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Her. 
landw. Vers. 8/at. Rostock, 1894, pp. 277-/^).—Tabulated data give the yield, specific 
gravity, starch content, and percentage of dry matter in 18 varieties of potatoes 
tested between 1875 and 1892. 

Experiments on the decrease in weight with potatoes stored in a cellar, 

R. Heinrich (Zwciier Her. landw. Pers Stat. Rostock, 1894, p. 229). 

The potato in field and garden, W. J. Malden ( London: IP. A . May, 1893). 
Potatoes, L. K. Taft, II. P. Gladden, and R. J. Coryell (Michigan Sta. Rpt. 
1893, pp. 107-117 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 90 of the station (E. 8. R., 4, p. 817). 

Potatoes, P. M. Ha it wood (Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1893 , pp. 357-370 ).—A reprint of Bul¬ 
letin 95 of the station (E. 8. R.. 5, p. 183). 

On the culture of potatoes in granitic soils, A. Cadorkt {Prog. Agr. et Pit,, 12 
(1895), No. 48, pp. 571-579 ).—A statement is given of the greatly increased yield fol- 
owing the application of fertilizers, with good culture, on the sandy granitic soil 
of the Department of Ardeclie, 1''ranee. 

Potato culture in India, P. C. 1)f (Indian Agr., 20 (1895), No. 12 , p. 371). 

Facts concerning ramie, (\ R. Doixjk ( V. S. Dipt. Agr. Yearbook 1894,pp. 443-460, 
ph. 2, figs. 5 ).—The author treats the subject under the followiug heads: History 
and description; the industry in America; comparison of lamie ami tlax; methods 
of decortication; climate, soil, and culture; harvesting the crop; yield of ramie; 
extracting the fiber, and after processes and manufacture. “Briefly summarizing 
the situation, the outlook is most hopeful.” 

Variety tests of rye, R. Heixrh ti (Zweiter Her. landw. Vers. Rial. Rostock, 1894, 
pp. 181—189). —Tabulated data for varieties tested from 1877 to 1888 are given. 

Analyses of tubers of Stachys tuberifera, R. 1 Iki\ricu (Zweiiei Her. landw. Pers. 
Slat. Rostock, 1894, p. 224). « 

Spurry, O. Cliul (Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 118-123). —A reprint from Bulletin 
91 of the station (E. 8. B., 4, p. 821). 

Observations on the culture of sugar beets on light soil, F. Sciiikmkk ( Fiihl - 
pig’* landw. Ztg., ii (1891), So. J 0 , pp. 641-644 ).—An account of an experiment in 
’which yellow lupine, vetch, j»oas, and otliei plants were used as green manures for 
sugar beetB. The largest yield was obtained after vellovv lupines. 

* Researches on beets, 11. von Vodki fa\<* (I>eut. landw. Pressc, 22 (1895), No. 87, 
pp. 774-776, jig. 1 ).—An account of laboratory investigations at Eekendorf in the 
winter of 1894-’95. 

A study of sugar beets and their sugar content, C. PFKrriKU (Inaug. Diss, Leip¬ 
zig, 1897, pp. 84; abs. in Hot. ('entbt. Heihcft, 1 (1891), Vo. 6, pp. 175, 476.) 

Comparative tests of sugai cane, ,1. H. Warm* it (East. Java Expt. Sta. Huh 18, 
n. scr., pp. 15). 

The characteristics of typical varieties of sugar beets, .1. Bciinkidkr (Chem. 
Ztg., 19 (1891), No. 76, p. 1701). 

On the accumulation of sugar in the roots of sugar beets, L. M aijvknnk (1'ompt. 
Rend., 121 (189.>), No. 'I, pp. 834-837). 

Concerning tobacco planting in Borneo and Sumatra, .1. F. Mam ens ( Prime- 

theus, 6(189.1), So. 38. 59). 

Results of the inquiry about vaiieties of sugar cane, F. A. F. 0. Went and 
H. C. P. Gkerlidh ( II est Java Sugar Sta. Hut. 21, pp. 3- f 20 ).—A summary of informa¬ 
tion obtained from the sugar manufaetums of Java on their results in the culture 
of foreign variet ms of sugar cane. 

A contribution to the culture of hairy vetch, Hkkdkk (Ztschr. landw. Per. 
Rheinpreussen, 12(1891), So. U,pp. 274, 27.7 \. 

Experiments with a nine-year rotation, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Her. landw. Pert. 
Stat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 197-205 ).—The eiops grown were potatoes, lupines, rye, beets* 
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barley, peas and vetch, rye, mustard and serradella, and oats. Results are tabulated 
but not discussed. 

Continuous culture of oats, barley, potatoes, rye, clover, peas, and buck¬ 
wheat with and without fertilizers, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Ber. landw . Vers. Stat. 
Rostock, IS94, pp. 192-197 ).— The results are tabulated in detail but not discussed at 
length. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The growth of radishes as affected by the size and weight of 
the seed, 1*. T. Uauowa\ (AgL *SW., <s (7<s.9.7), No. I2,pp. 557-W7 ).— 
A detailed report of* experiments with radishes grown under glass to 
ascertain the influence of seed on tin* yield and earliness of the vege¬ 
tables. The variel ies Ne Plus Ultra and Prussian Globe were employed, 
100 large and 100 small seeds of each being planted. The large Ne Plus 
Ultra seed \aried in weight from 13 to Id mg., as against 13 to 29 mg. 
lor the large Prussian Globe seed, while the small Ne Plus Ultra seed 
ranged between 2 and 7 mg., and f he small Prussian Globe seed between 
4 and 18 mg. Elaborate tables are given showing the weight of each 
seed, the weight of the resulting plant, and the ratio of the seed to the 
product, it was found that the large seed germinated more quickly 
and witli more eeitaintyand piodueed marketable plants sooner and 
more uniformly than the small seed, while the small seed gave propor¬ 
tionately larger plants than the large seed, though not to an extent 
believed to be advantageous in practice. 

Total number of plants and mat k< tabh and nnmarketablt radishes produced from 100 seed. 


Kind of mod 

Ne lnus Ultiu luige seed 
No muH ritiA small seed 
Prussian Globe lurj>« seed 
Prussian Globe small net d 


Food requirements of the tomato crop, J. J. Willis {(yard. 
Chroit ., As (7W.>), No. / 7.7, p. 2.77).—This is a popular article on the 
subject, with a tabulated analysis of tomato vines, roots, and fruits, as 
regards the fertilizing constituents and consequent generalizations 
from the results of fertilizing experiments. The matter is compiled 
from American sources, chiefly from investigations made by the Con¬ 
necticut and New Jersey Experiment Stations. It is urged that potash 
is by far the most important fertilizer, but that the plants should also 
be supplied with phosphoric acid and lime, after which nitrogen should 
be used freely but economically, small quantities being applied fre¬ 
quently. The chemical analyses arc quoted from E. II. Jenkins, of the 
Connecticut State Station, and the fertilizer deductions from the New 
Jersey Station. 


x . i Number Number Percent of 
nlants market not market marketable >i *jJ?** 

I,lantH able able radishes 


82 

77 

5 1 

94 

58 

.11 | 

27 I 

54 

90 

77 1 

13 

85 

78 ' 

49 

29 

63 


6 

46 

15 

:i7 
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Sketch of the relationship between American and Eastern 
Asian fruits, L. H. Bailey (TJ. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1894,pp. 437- 
442). —This paper briefly recites some of the old theories for the numer¬ 
ous relationships existing between the flora of Eastern North America 
ami Japan, and explains the botanical facts as being due to geological 
causes and climatic changes. The author shows that the temperate 
flora flourishing in the Arctic zone during the pre-glacial period was 
driven southward by the ice sheet, and now persists in the Alleghany 
region and in Japan because of suitable and similar climate. The 
progress and effect of the geological and climatic changes is described 
in brief detail. A list is given of 22 species of Enropo-Asian and 21 
of Eastern Asian fruits that are being grown in the United States. 

Ash analysis of the orange tree [Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, ri. ser., 2 
(1895), No. a, pp. 119-121 ).—The ehemical analysis of the ash of the 
orange tree in its different parts as reported by Kowney and llow are 
given. The percentages are taken after the deduction of the unessen¬ 
tial elements. 

Ash analysis of Ihc orange tree. 



Root 

I 

Stem. 

Leav«H. 

Fruit. | 

Seed 


Per cent. 

JVi cent. | 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per rent. 

Potash. 

15.43 

11.69 

16. 51 

36.42 

40 28 

Soda. 

4 52 

3.07 , 

1.68 

11. 42 

0 92 

Lime*. . 

49. 89 

55. 13 , 

56. 38 

24.52 

18 97 

Magnesia. 

6.91 i 

i 6.34 1 

5. 72 

8.06 

8 74 

Iron eeaquioxid . 

1.02 

0.57 1 

0 52 

0.46 1 

0 80 

Sodium chloric!. 

1.1a 1 

0.25 I 

C. CC 

3. 87 

0. 82 

Phosphoric acid. 

Sulphuric acid. 

13.47 

17. 09 I 

3. 27 

11. 07 1 

23 24 

5 78 i 

4 64 1 

4 43 

3.74 

5.10 

Silicic acid.| 

1. 75 

1.22 I 

4 83 

0 44 

i 

1 U 

Total. 

100 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100. 00 


Fertilization of the soil as affecting the orange in health and 
disease, If. J. Webber ( V. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1891, pp. 193-202, 
Jigs. 2 ).—The author gives a report upon the effect of various fertili¬ 
zers upon the orange, his conclusions being as follows: 

“(1) By a proper combination of the various elements used in fertilization one 
can undoubtedly largely govern the quality and llavor of the fruit. 

“(2) To obtain a fruit with thin rind, use nitrogen from inorganic sources in mod¬ 
erate quantities, with considerable potash and lime. 

“(3) To sweeten the fruit, use sulphate of ammonia in considerable abundance, 
decreasing tbc amount of potash. 

“(4) To render the fruit more acid, increase the amount of potash and use nitro¬ 
gen from organic sources. 

“(3) If it is desired to increase the size of the fruit, as is sometimes the case, apply 
a comparatively heavy dressing of nitrogen in some organic form and slightly 
decrease the other elements. In the ease of the tangerine and mandarin, where a 
larger size is usually desired, a heavy dressing of nitrogen fertilizers would favor 
this end, and is not objectionable unless carried to excoss. 

“(6) Fertilization has an important bearing on diseases. 

“(7) Die-back, a serious malady, is in all probability the result of overfeeding 
with nitrogenous manures from organic sources. These manures, if used at all, 
should be applied with great caution. 
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“(8) Foot rot, although not primarily due to improper methods of fertilisation, is 
no doubt considerably influenced by this cause. 

“(9) Insect diseases are also apparently influenced by the use of fertilizers, 
organic manures rendering the trees more liable to injury from this source than 
chemical fertilizers.” 

The revolution in tree planting, II. M. Stkinofkllow (Texa* 
Farm and Ranch, 1 f (1X95), No. IX, pp. 10, 11, Jig. 1 ).—The writer strongly 
urges that when 1 to 2 year-old trees are planted the roots be cut back 
to stubs about an inch long and the trunk pruned to a branchless whip 
from 1 to 3 ft. high. It is maintained that by this means new roots 
grow strong and deep, almost directly downward, thus avoiding the 
drought that often affects the surface roots of young trees planted in 
the ordinary method. Successful experiments are cited in support of 
this method, and especially a peach orchard of 100,000 trees planted in 
Georgia in this way. 

It is directed that the roots be out cleanly in a horizontal plane, a 
hole 2 in. in diameter dibbled in well worked soil, the tree inserted, and 
the earth tramped close around it. The writer suggests that the experi¬ 
ment stations take up the subject and experiment with different trees 
and lengths of roots and trunks. 

Blackberries, L. II. Hailey (Xeir York Cornell Sta. Bui. 99, pp. 
417-m, figs. II). 

Synopeh. —This bulletin consistH of cultural notes on the blackberry, remarks ou the 
botanical iclatiouship of the ditTercnt varieties, and illustrated descriptions of 
sex oral of the leading varieties, 

Tlie neglect of blackberry culture in western New Yoik is deplored, 
as the author believes that cultivated blackberries are much preferable 
to the wild fruit, and strongly urges an extension of the industry. A 
deep, mellow clay loam is advised as best blackberry land, gravelly soils 
being considered too deficient in water. Deep, careful plowing before 
setting the plants is urged to guard against the effects of drought. It is 
advised that the blackberries be set out in the spring, yearling plants 
being used, either from suckers or root cuttings. The plants may be 
set 2 or 3 ft. apart, in 8-foot rows, furrows 8 or 7 in. deep having first 
been plowed. If the land is thin, barnyard manure may be scattered 
in the furrows. For a year or two some hoed crop, such as strawberries 
or potatoes, may be grown between the rows. 

* The plantation will come into full bearing in about 2 years. It is 
recommended that 3 or 4 canes be allowed to each plant, removing the 
old canes as soon as the fruit is off and heading in the growing canes 
at the height of 2£ to 3 ft. Many of the varieties will require no 
support, but with some of the taller varieties training to single or 
2-wire trellises will be found advantageous. It is believed that 
blackberries will normally be hardy in western New York, though if a 
severe winter is apprehended they may be bent over and covered with 
earth, care being taken to raise them in the spring before the buds 
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become soft and white. Careful tillage is urged and cultivation each 
week is recommended. Barnyard manure is considered one of the best 
fertilizing agents. With good attention on fair laud a yield of 200 bu. 
per acre is not considered excessive, and a plantation should bear for 
20 years if proper care be given it. 

Frost is the most serious drawback to the blackberry crop in New 
York, although the red rust or yellows, root gall, anthracnose, and cane 
knot sometimes attack the plant. For the tirst two, cutting out dis¬ 
eased canes is believed to be the only remedy, while for the latter two 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture is stated to be efficient. 

Five types ol* blackberries are recognized: The long duster black¬ 
berries (Rufats villosus), comprising Taylor, Early Cluster, and Ancient 
Briton; short duster blackberries (It. vUIohuh var. satirus), comprising 
New Rochelle, Kittatinny, Snyder, Agawam, Erie, Minnewaski, and 
Mersereau; leafy cluster blackberries (R. villas ns var ./rondos us), com¬ 
prising Early Harvest and Brim ton Early; loose cluster blackberries 
(It. villosus x It. canadensis), comprising Wilson Early, Wilson *7unior, 
Sterling Thornless, Rathbun, ami Thompson Early Mammoth; and 
sand blackberries (It. cuneifoUus ), comprising the Tree Blackberry and 
Topsy. 

Botanical descriptions are given of these 5 classes, the short clus¬ 
tered blackberry being the form most commonly cultivated, illustrated 
descriptions are given of 11 leading varieties. 

For the region of western New York the vareities Snyder, Taylor, 
Early Cluster, Ancient Briton, Agawam, and Minnewaski are recom¬ 
mended. 

A summary is given embodying the main points of the bulletin. 

Small fruit notes (New York State Sta. lint. VJ, n. ser., pp. 1S7-'I07 ).— 
A new strawberry (pp. 187,188).—This is an account and description of 
one of the station seedlings that has been named Hunn ami which is 
believed to be a promising late variety as regards size, quality, pro¬ 
ductiveness, and length of season. 

Strawberries, raspberries , blackberries , and dewberries (pp. 189-207).— 
Descriptive notes are given on 50 varieties ol* strawberries tested at the 
station. Tabulated data are given for 32 varieties fruited in 1-year-old 
beds, Barton Eclipse, Edgar Queen, and Edward Favorite being most 
productive. Of early varieties Marston gave the largest yield, in 
addition being the most productive variety fruited for the first time. 
Edward Favorite was considered the best late variety. A tabulated 
list of 26 varieties is given, comparing their rank as regards yield in 
1894 and 1895, much variation being noted. 

A list of 23 varieties ol* blackberries and 3 of dewberries is given, 
showing the extent to which the canes were injured by the winter, 90 
per cent of Cluster being winterkilled while only 10 per cent of Child 
Everbearing Tree and Snyder were destroyed. 

Descriptive notes are given for 13 varieties of black raspberries, and 
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a list of 28 varieties included, showing the extent of winterkilling of 
the cane, Lotta being damaged 80 per cent while a number of others 
escaped uninjured. Descriptive notes are given of 7 varieties of red 
raspberries and tabulated data for 17 varieties, showing the relative 
productiveness and season. Eight late varieties are tabulated accord¬ 
ing to yield, Superb and Olathe ranking lirst and second. Four 
varieties of early red raspberries are tabulated according to yield, 
Pomona ranking first. Among the varieties of purple raspberries 
tested, (’olumbian and Cardinal ranked first and second. Oaroliuaaud 
Golden Queen gave the best yield among yellow raspberries. 

Investigations as to the composition of grapes of the principal 
French stocks, A. Gikaud and L. Lindkt (Compl. Rend 
No. /, pp. JH'J-IS;). —This is an author’s abstract of a lengthy memoir 
of analyses and conclusions. 1 Twenty-five varieties of white and 
colored grapes were analyzed, 7 different regions being represented, the 
varieties differing in each. All portions of the bunches were subjected 
to precise chemical analysis, the peduncles and pedicels, skins, pulp, 
and seeds being each treated separately. 

In the peduncles and pedicels, and the seeds as well, associated with 
tannin and probably formed in connection with it, was fonml a sub¬ 
stance analogous to a resin, sweetening with age, and believed to play 
a part in the change of the taste of old wines. The seeds were also 
found to contain sometimes as much as 1 percent of volatile acids, that 
the authors are convinced have an important role in the production of 
the bouquets of wines by their etherification. There was also discov¬ 
ered in the skins an odorous substance, differing with each stock, which 
scents new wines, but weakens with time, as the ether perfumes are 
formed. In the pulp but little tartaric acid was found, more malic acid 
being present. 

The composition was found to \ary considerably with the different 
varieties, and in the same variety grown in different legions. The 
pulp averaged in weight from 87 to 89 per cent of the whole berry, 
ranging between 81 and 91, and being reasonably constant, while the 
amounts of skin and seeds were exceedingly variable, ranging from 0 
to 11 per cent, for the seeds. The sugar in the pulp varied from 14 to 
28.5 per cent, and averaged about 20, while the bitartrate of jM>tassiuin 
ranged from 0.50 to 0.70 per cent. The tannin was quite variable, with 
e\ti ernes of 1.00 and 4.28 per cent in colored grapes, and averaging 
about 0.80 per cent in white grapes. 

It is the intention of the authors to pursue their investigations further, 
and to attempt to ascertain the roles played by the different compo¬ 
nents in the quality and flavor of w ines. 

Asparagus culture for city and village lots, W. W. Tracy (Garden and Forest, 
9 ( 1 $ 96 ) } No. 4/0, p. 7 ).—A short article advocating the growing on a small scale. 


Bui. Min. Agr. Frauce, 14 (1895), No. 6, pp. 694r-782. 
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Tana manure and mineral fertilizers in garden culture, L. Grandeait {Ann. Sci. 
Agron., 8 (1894-96), No. 1, pp. 25-44).— A review of Dyer's experiments iu England. 

Bean growing in California, L. li. Hogue (Amor. Floi'ist, 11 (1896), No. 895, p. 
566 ).—Notes on the culture of the Lima-bean in the Carpinteria and Ventura valleys 
near Sauta Barbara. I he beans are planted in May and the crop harvested in Sep¬ 
tember, and threshed by steam machines, or if intended for the seed trade, by means 
of driving horses o>er the vines while piled on a threshing floor, and afterwards 
winnowing and screening the beans. About 100 carloads, estimated at 10 tons each, 
are annually sent out from the Carpinteria V alley, and 1,200 carloads from the Ven¬ 
tura Valley. 

Forcing beans, A.Nvs (Helg. Jlori. ei Ayr., 7 (1895), No. 26, pp. 857, 858, Jig. 1 ).— 
A short article giving brief notes on raising winter beaus under glass. 

Eatable cucumbers, W. loon den {Garden, 48 (1891), No. 1258, pp. 506,506 ).— 
The author believes that the indigestibility of cucumbers is largely due to their 
being picked too late, and urges the gathering for table use while they are still y oung 
and crisp. 

A comparative fertilizer experiment on kohl-iabi and endive ( Garten flora , 44 
(1895), No. 19, pp. 522-5 16; ahs. in Hot. i 'enthl., 64 (1895), \o.5,pp. 182-180). 

Vegetable marrow (Hard. Chron.,lS (1895), No. 170. p. 764,Jig. 1 ).—Note and illus¬ 
tration of the fruit of a climbing cucurbit sent to England from the Antibes. 

Edible toadstools and mushrooms and how to distinguish them, W. H. UlB- 
SON (New York: Harper lira., 1895, pp. 837. ph. JO, figs. 57). 

Poisoning by Amanita pantherina, V. Haklay ( Hal. Hoe. My col. France , 11 (1895), 
No. 4, pp. 140-245) 

Salsify, G. At/luari> (Her. Horl.,67 (1895), No. 24,pp. 580, 581, Jig. 1). —Brief notes 
on culture ami use 

Notes on forcing, W. Ti kntkk « Amer. Garth, 16 ( 1895), No. 51, pp. 411. 418 ).— Brief 
general notes on glowing tomatoes, lettuce, and beaus under glass. 

Irrigation in New Jersey, B. I). Halsied (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 409, 
p. 518).— A brief note on an experiment with watering beans, peppers, and celery, 
the yield being tieblod over that from unwateied plats. 

Watering greenhouse crops, T. Greiner (Amtr. Garth, 16 (1895), No. 52, p. 412, 
figs. 2). —A brief illustrated article ou snbirrigat iug greenhouse benches by means of 
tile. 

Methods of keeping vegetables through winter, G. Hkxjze {Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 
(1895), Nos. 47, pp. 781-781, Jig. 1; 48. pp. 769-778, Jigs. > ,* 49, pp. 799-801, Jigs. 0 ).— 
A popular article. 

On the culture and acclimatization of varieties of ordinary garden crops, T. 

VON Post (Kgl. Landt. Alath JJandh Tidskr., 81 (1895), pp. 218-116). 

Vegetable tests, L. R. Tafi, H. P. Gladmis, and R. J. Goryeli. (Michigan JSta. 
ltpt. 1892, pp. 91-107). —A reprint from Bulletin 90 of the station (E. S. K., 4, p. 827). 

Handbook of Danish Pomology, if. <\ Brei>ste» (Ilaandbog i Dan ah Pomolgi. 
Odense: 1895). 

Report of the horticulturist of the Royal Agricultural College of Sweden, 
1895, E. Lindgren (Kgl. Landt. Alath llandl. IHdskr., 21 (1895), pp. 197-205). 

New method of selecting cider apples ( Her. Sci., / (1895), No. 18, p. 571), 

Cold storage for apples, K. P. Mahon (Amer. Cultivator, 1895, Nor. 16, p.l).—A 
brief article giving the proper temperature. 

Pruning young apricot trees, G. Wytiifs ( Garden , 49 (1896), No. 1259,p. 7).— 
Brief notes advising but little use of the knife. 

The Morello cherry as a bush tree, A. W. ( Garden, 48 (1895), No. 1256, p. 458).— 
k short article advocating the dwarfing of Morellos on Mahaleb stocks, vigorously 
bearing trees being thus produced, which can he easily netted and the fruit so pro¬ 
tected from birds. 

Anew Japanese winter cherry (Garden, 48 (1895), No. 1255, p. 485 , figs. 2).~~ 
A short illustrated account of the ground cherry Physalie franohetti. 
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Manual of olive culture and of olive-oil manufacture, F. Bbacci (Manual* di 
OUviooUura ed Oleifieio . Milan: F. Vallardi, 18.94, pp. $00). 

Grafting olive trees, A. Perkins (Garden and Field, 21 (1885), No. 6, p. 154 , 
fig. 8 ).—A description of a method of side grafting by means of which the stock is 
not cut down until the success of the graft is assured. 

The papaw (Asimina triloba), L. 0. Corbk i t ( Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 407 , 
p. 194. fig. 1). —A brief descriptive article, with illustration of the fruit, urging the 
more extensive growing of the papaw both for fruit and ornament. 

Fruit notes, L. h\ Taft (Michigan Sta. Jtpt. 1898.pp. 129-145 ).— A reprint of Bulle¬ 
tin 92 of the station (K. S. R., 4, p. 917). 

Wintering fruit and potatoes (Amer. Hort .. 5 ( 1895). No. 11, p. 183). —Brief hints 
on storing these products, it being recommended that apples be kept m barrels in 
dry, cool cellars, potatoes stored in board-lined caves, and sweet potatoes in piles 
covered with straw, boards, and earth. 

Cold storage for fruit, F. Holsixhkk ( Amer. Ilort., 5 (1895), No. 12, p. 180). — 
Advises the placing of fruit, especially apples, as soon as barreled, in cold storage 
at about 83 ' to keep them safely until spring. 

A new fruit dryer (Agl. GaN. S. ft ales, 6 (1895), No. 10, pp. 727, 728, figs. 2). 

Grafting oranges, evergreens, and herbaceous plants, W. Rkddax ( Garden and 
Field, 21 (1895), Xo. 6, pp. 154, 175, fig. /).—Illustrated description of a method in 
which the scion is split, half being grafted into the stock and the end of the other 
half kept in a bottle of water or moist sand until the union is assured. 

Budding or bud grafting, W. V. <». (Garden and Held, 11 (1895). Xo. 6,pp. 152,154, 
figs. 7).— An article giving directions for diilorent styles of budding, and illustrated 
in most part from photographs. 

Fruit-tiee roots (Gaul. Chron.. /s' (1897), No. tGi, p. 517, figs. 2). —Urges the care¬ 
ful, clean trimming of roots when tinnsplanting trees, and illustrates proper and 
improper methods. 

Manuring fruit trees, L. <Jimm>k\i (Jour. Agr. Prat., 50 (1895), Nos. 47, pp. 721- 
723: 49, pp. 792-79 "*).— A popular article. 

Betting out fruit trees foi irrigation, F. (*. Barker (Irrigation Age, 8 (1895), No. 
8,p. 228). —General directions. 

Improvement in fruits, <\ NVitioiir (Amer. Gard., 17 (1890), No. 54, p. 4). —Brief 
remarks on the superiority of recent varieties of fruits as compared to those common 
in earlier \ ears. 

Eighty new strawberries, L. R. Tati ( Michigan Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 416-428). —A 
reprint of Bulletin 100 of the station (K. S. R., 5, p. 681). 

To avoid drought in the cultuie of small fruit, H. R. Cotta (Amer. Agr. 
(middle ed.), 1895, Dec. 11, p. 5'* >, fig. /).— Methods of culturo are described and the 
root system of gooseberries is figured. 

The better forms to give vines on espaliers, N. Schneider (Her. Hort., 67 (1895), 
No. 14, pp. 581, 581). —Brief directions for training grapevines in horizontal and ver¬ 
tical biennial cordons. 

Grapes under glass, W. Scoti (Garden and Forest, 8 (189"*), No. 407,pp. 496, 497). — 
A brief note on the best varieties, Black Hambuig and White Muscat of Alexandria 
being especially recommended. 

American grapevines in calcareous soils, L. J)kgiu t lly (Prog. Agr. et Jit., 12 

(1895), No. 46, pp. 722-526). 

American vines in the siliceous clay soils of the southeast of France, L. dk 

Malafosse (Prog. Agr. et Tit., 11(1897), No. 46, pp. 514-516). 

Through American eyes (Amer. Florist, 11 (1895), No. S95, pp. 554-556, figs. 2).— 
A short article describing the growing of grapes uuder glass in England, and illus¬ 
trated from photographs. 

Researches on the vineyards of Champagne, A. MPntz and E. Rovshkaitx ( Bui. 
Min . Agr. France, tf ( t895), No. 5, pp. 504-543). —A study of the amounts of fertiliz¬ 
ing materials removed in wine, lees, marc, twigs, and leaves, and of fertilizers 
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applied to vines in localities in France. A brief account of cultural operations for 
each month is given. 

An improved vine cutter (Sei. Amer., 1895, Nov. t0.jp. 808, fig. 1). 

Walnut cultivation in France (Aour, JTort., 1S95, No. 2465, p. 598). —A brief note 
on this industry, which appears to be prospering. 

The carnation, F. Dorvek (Amer. Florist , It (1895). No. 804, pp. 529-832). —An 
address before the Cincinnati Florists’ Society, speaking of the general principles of 
the culture of the flower, selected stock and careful cultivation being urged and 
several leading varieties hi icily noted. 

How to grow carnations piofitably, F. W. Unr, Jr. ( Inter. Florist, 11 ( 1895), No. 
894, p. 58:).— A short abstractor a paper read before the St. Louis Florists’ Club, 
giving detailed directions for the pioper culture. 

Rdsumd of the work of the Chrysanthemum Society of America for 1895 
(Amer. Florist, tl ( ISO 7), No. 80.1, pp. 501,501 ).—A list, with tabulated data, of a 
number of \«irietios of chrysanthemums introduced in 189.%. 

Analysis of the ash of Chrysanthemum segetum, ft. Heinrich ( Zweiier Her. 
tamtw. Vers. Slat. Ilostocl, 1804, pp. J 27, 2/8). 

Pruning late-planted roses, J. C. Ciaum< ( (lardm. /s' (1895), So. 1257, p. 471 ).— 
A brief note, the autlioi adsising that the plants be pi uned betoie planting. 

Colors in flowers ((lardm, is (iso >), So. 12 >7, p. 481) — Hucf mention of genera 
of plants producing both blue and yellow flowers. 

Alteration in the colors of floweis by cyanid fumes, T. I>. A. Cockekkll 
(Nature, 52 (1801), \o.lil2 , p.520).—\ brief note on some experiments in which 
pink, pm pie, and white floweis changed to a yellow color and red flowers to a light 
pink. 

Fancy bedding (Amer. Flomt, 11 (1806), So. 80(> , />. 7s '{j). —ftcpnnts iroin the \>w» 
Yorl Independent and harden and Forest toi and against elaborate floral designs m 
public parks. 

Flowers foi food, V. L. Simmom>s ((lard. Chi on.. /V( / f S'//7), So. 170, pp. 702,108 ).— 
A short article on various flowers that aie made use of as edibles, among others 
being mentioned banana blossoms in India and (’Inna; the sweet flowers of several 
species of llassia, eaten eagerly i>\ the pooiei (lasses m India; \inlets used by the 
Romans tor wine and m Tin key toi sherbet. and elsewhere foi candying; quassia 
flowers; Mirious lilies; cloves; crocus stigmas (sattron); capers; nasturtiums; and 
marigolds. 

Pruning of street trees, (J. YV. Ou\kh (Hardin and Finest, s (1805), S r o. 409 , pp. 
5/1-516 ).—A slant article showing that in Washington, lexperience teaches 
that much better giowth and more shapely downs can be had by vigorous pruning 
of the younger trees. 

Schools of horticulture ((linden and toicst, \ (1801), No. 101, pp. 111,472). 

Horticulture at Cornell. L. H. Hmli\ (Science, n. su., 2 (1895). No. 51, pp. 
831-880).— A brief outline of the purposes and methods of work in horticulture as 
pursued at Cornell Fimeisity, detailing the eomses of lectures and laboratory work 
at the unhersily and the lectures piesented to the farmeisof the State, fhe fol¬ 
lowing topics are treated: Material equipment, the iiiotm* of instruction, horticul¬ 
ture as a science, the courses of lush uction, extension teaching, experiment or 
research work, and unsupplied deniauds. 

The garden of the Steigen parsonage ( Norsk JIaretidende, 11(1895), pp. 187-148 ).— 
A catalogue and desciiption of the trees and shrubs planted and growing in the gar¬ 
den of the Steigen parsonage in uoithern Norway (latitude G7 U The average 

teniperatuie tor Febmaiy. the coldest month in the year, in 25.5 1 F.; for August, 
the warmest month, 5i.G ; the average temperature for the year is 38.5° F. 
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Forestry, L. 0, Corbett (South Dakota Sta. Bui. 44 , pp. 127-151 ).— 
This bulletin reports conclusions derived from the study of various 
forest trees planted iti 10 plats in different combinations of species, 20 
species of deciduous and evergreen trees being used in the investiga¬ 
tion. Brief remarks arc made oil the hardiness and adaptability of 
trees in general, a careful study of the peculiarities of the species being 
urged before planting them in any given locality. A table is given 
showing the meteorological record from 1881) to 1804, inclusive, and a 
table comparing the growths of the several species for that length of 
time. A comparison of tree growth and precipitation is shown on a 
chart for 11 species, which appear to arrange themselves into wet 
weather, dry weather, and independent groups. 

The Scotch pine, green ash, and cottonwood follow closely in their 
growth deviations in the moisture curve, while the box elder, white 
elm, bur oak, and black walnut seem to thrive best with little rainfall, 
and the silver maple, wdiite birch, European larch, and black cherry 
appear to be independent of the moisture conditions. 

Tables an* given for the 10 plats, show ing the number of trees planted 
in 1801 and the number standing in 1805, with the height and circum¬ 
ference of the tallest trees and average growth. 

The wild black cherry, w hite birch, white elm, Scotch pine, red cedar, 
and cottonwood were found to he little if any inpned by late spring 
frosts, the European larch, walnut, oak, and ash on the contrary suffer¬ 
ing severely. The age of a tree and conditions under which it grew 
were found to have as much influence on the injury from late frost as 
did the species to which it belonged. It was found advisable to prune 
the trees artificially in preference to trusting to natural pruning. Pure 
plantations of one species wen 4 advised except in the ease of maple 
from seed. Pop ulus taurifolia , cottonwood, European larch, and Salic 
fragilis were discarded as of uncertain value for groves and upon high 
prairies. For general planting are recommended wiiite elm, green ash, 
wild black cherry, bur oak, black walnut, white birch, box elder, laurel¬ 
leaved willow, Scotch pine, ml cedar, and white spruce, with cotton¬ 
wood for streets or lowland groves and balm of gilead as specimen 
trees. 

Native shrubs and trees of South Dakota, T. A. Williams 
(South Dakota Sta. Bui. Pi. pp. 95-123). —The author gives a report of 
117 species of woody plants, classified as follows: Trees 87, shrubs 74, 
and woody climbers 0. Notes are given on the distribution of the 
different species throughout the State, and the arboreal and arborescent 
’ floras of 5 of the more conspicuous regions of the State are listed as 
follows: Common throughout the State 25 species, Big Stone region 
46, Sioux Valley region 37, James Valley region 72, Missouri Valley 
region 72, and Black Hills region 82. 
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Artificial forest growth In Kansas, J. B. Thoburn (Kansas State Bd. Agr. Bpt 
1895, Mar. 81, pp. 138-141).—Brief remarks 6n efforts to grow forest trees In Kansas 
With varying success. Oatalpas, white ash, and walnut appear to thrive, and it is 
urged that pines ami cellars be tested in this respect. The conditions for successful 
forest growing are enumerated as shade, mixed planting, and the planting of trees 
known to thrive in that section. 

Forestry for farmers, B 1$ Feu now ( V. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1891, pp. 481-600, 
Jigs. 15).— The autlioi lias given a popular account of the way m which trees grow, 
theii requirements ol light, soil, moisture, etc., together with all the more conspic¬ 
uous phenomena ol grow th. 1 hrections are gi\ on upon what trees to plant and how 
to plant them, as well as iheu subsequent management. 

American Forestry Association, F. H. Newell ( Science, n.ser., J (1891), No. $9, 
pp. 385-890). —A brief i sport is given b,\ the secietary of the meeting held at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, September 4 and 5, 1895. 

The practical value of forests to the surface of the country, F. H. Haiik 
(Forest Leaves, .1 (1895), No. .7, pp. 74-71). 

The planting of woodland areas, C. E. Cuitrrs (Jout.Boy. Agl. So<. England, ser. 

3, 6 (1895), No. 11, pp. 278-288). 

The locust tree, .J T. Kothroi k (forest Leaves, 7 (1801), No 7, pp . 72, 78, pis. 
2). —Illustrated descriptive notes on llobmux psendacacta. 

Influence of climate on the giowth of fii trees, 17. M i n (Jour. hot. Franoe,D 
(1805), Nos. 10, pp. 17S-180; 11, pp >02-10b; 11, pp. 2M-128; 1 /, pp. 220-233; 14, pp. 
247-255). 

The harvesting of pine and fii seeds. A Fi uac.i \ ( hdsshr norshe Landbt., 2 
(1895), pp. 7-lb). 

The injury of pines by Cenangium abietis, F S< H\i ar/ in Centbl. Iiakt. 
und Pat. Illg ., / (is/)7), Vy. ltt-11, pp. ids', 700). 

Notes on some aiboiescent willows of Noith America, II, M. S. Bebb (Gar- 
dew and Forest, 8 (/<SZ?7), \o .{05, pp. St 2, 37 i). —Notes ,ue given on 8ahx taxifolia, S. 
lasiandiacandata, 8. fiartseens caprt aides, and 8. mmouuatsi*. The Jattei is described 
as a new speci« s 

Notes on some arborescent willows of Noith America, III, M. >S. Bebb (Gar¬ 
den and Forest , 8 (1891), No, 400, p Mi, figs. 2). 

Willows along banks of riveie, .1/1 hoi mtocK (Fortsl 1 tares, 7 ( 1891), No. 5,pp. 
68,07). —Notes on the value ol willow to pio\out the enctoachmenls of streams on 
adjoining fields. 

Trees for orchard wmd-breaks, F. A. Waugh (Amn. Jlott., r > (180 7), No. 11, pp. 
161,101). —A short tutu le on the subject advising the pi attic© on the prairies and 
recommending osage-oiange hedges, and belts of ho tie v locust, alternated with Rus¬ 
sian mulberries Bed cedais an* also favored, but precise choice depends on soil, 
situation, and circumstances. 

The woods of the alluvial region of the Mississippi River in the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, (J. Mohr (Pharm. Rundschau, IS (1895), pp. 
14 and 30; abs. in hot. (tntbJ. Beihejt, 5 ( 1895), No. 4, pp. 2S6, 287). —Notes are given 
on forest flora of this iegion. 

Ohio forest trees, W A. Kkllkrman ( Columbus: 1895, pp. 16). 

On Pennsylvania foiests, .). T. Rmnnock (Jour. Franklin Inst., 140 (1895), No. 
88b, pp. lo >~117) - An jchlieBs on forests and their management, delivered January 
4, 1895, before the Fianklm Institute. 

Our Pennsylvania forests, J. Hamilton*. (Pennsylvania Jid. Agr. Itpt. 1894, pp. 
848-358). 
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Experiments with tree seed, W. Somerville (Bd. Ayr. Rpt. Dis- 
trib. Grants for AyL Education in Great Britain, 189J- J 9. r >, pp. (72-66 ).— 
Experiments were conducted with various kinds of tree seed to ascertain 
among other things the most suitable depth to plant, effect of drilling 
or broad coast sowing, and of thick or thin sowing. Experiments con¬ 
ducted with Norway spruce showed that the best results followed cov¬ 
ering the seed to a depth of only \ in., while ior acorns 2 in. gave the 
highest average germinations. Walnuts gave but little difference in 
germination when covered to depths of 2, 4, and 6 in., the latter being 
slightly the most profitable. Norway spruce seed sown in drills and 
broadcast gave results greatly in favor of drilling, fn the case of thick 
and thin seeding of the same kind of seed, it was found that § oz. gave 
more favorable results than when 1A oz. was used. The size of* the plats 
was 15 square feet. 

Experiments were conducted with ash seed to hasten its germination. 
Seed was sown in autumn, kept in sand during the winter, and treated 
with water at 1K(P F. for 3 minutes before planting, but in every ease 
the seed grown in 1893 failed to germinate until the spring of 181)5. It 
is said that seed of the hawthorn, apple, cembrian pine, Medieayo htpu- 
lina, and Plantayo major behave in a similar way; that is, lie dormant 
in the soil for n year before sprouting. 

On the presence of hard seed among clover seed, K. Heinrich 
(Zicciter Bcr . landtr . V'ta*. a St at. Rostock, 1*94, pp. 91-101 ).—As imbibi¬ 
tion and swelling are preludes to germination, the author has investi¬ 
gated the subject of hard or impervious seed in the various clovers, 
such seed being practically without value in agriculture. As a rule the 
greater per cent of hard seed is to be found among the small seed. 
This was found especially true of red and white clover. 

Pn rent of hard taut in various . ’Invent . 


Kuul oi need 

Xn oi 
tCNth. 

Ma\unum. 

Minimum 

A verage. 



Pet <ent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

White clover. 

1 007 

60 

0 

12 0 

lied clover. .. - . 

2, 633 

65 

0 

8 3 

Lucero. . 

71 

32 ! 

l 

11.0 

Yellow clover. 

864 

63 , 

0 

0.6 

Alsike. 

571 

52 1 

0 

7.9 

Kidno\ vetch. 

145 

22 | 

0 

7 8 


On the germination of various colored clover seed, It. Heinrich 
(Zweiter Ber. landw . Vers. Stat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 96, 97). —The author 
gives the results of a series of investigations on the germination of dif¬ 
ferent colored clover seed. He found the following averages; Bright- 
yellow seed, 89 per cent; variegated seed, 88 per cent; clear dark-green 
seed, 90 per cent. It is stated that the color of the fresh seed may be 
used as a measure of their vitality. 
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The relation of weight to the vitality of the seed of rye grasses, 

R. Heinrich (Zweiter Ber. landw. Vers. Stat. Rostock , 1891, pp. 102- 
111 ),—The author has made a study of English and Italian rye grasses, 
Lolium pcrennv and 7/. i tali cum, to determine the relation between 
weight and vitality of their seed. The experiments extended over 
14 years, and the results show that the per cent of seed capable of 
germination increases with the weight of the individual seed. 

Results of seed investigations, R. Heinrich {Zweiter Ber. landw m 
Vers. Stat. Rostock, 1891 , pp. 111-110). —A report is given on the vari¬ 
ous kinds of seed tested at the station from its foundation in 1875 until 
1892. The following are reported upon: Nine varieties of legumes, 13 
of grass seed, and 10 of miscellaneous cultivated plants. 

Seventeenth technical report of the Federal Seed-Control Sta¬ 
tion at Zurich, F. <*. Stkbler and E. TniELf: (pp. 12). —During the 
year 0,049 lots of seed from 484 persons were received at the station 
for testing, this number being an increase of 91 lots of seed and of 2 
in the number of individuals to avail themselves of the privileges of 
the station. In testing these seed 10,289 separate experiments were 
required, as follows: Purity 4,275, germinative ability 5,188, inspection 
for dodder and pimpernel 2,079, and qualitative tests 4,719. According 
to the guaranty contract system of the station 1,910 lots of seed were 
reexamined and 8.7 per cent as compared with 11.2 per cent of the 
previous year were found to fall below the guaranteed value. The 
kinds of seed tested were as follows: 14 varieties of clover, 89 of grass, 
3 of perennial forage plants, 10 of annual forage plants, 7 of legumes 
not forage plants, 5 of grains, 2 of fiber plants, 11 of root crops, 30 of 
tree seeds, and 2 others, the clover, grass, and tree seed representing 
92.7 per cent of all seed examined. 

Tabular information is given of the results of 19 years of seed testing 
in which is shown the number of lots of each kind of seed tested and 
its average purity, germinative ability, and intrinsic worth arc* stated. 
Under the guaranty system of the station more than 375,000 kg. of 
seed were certified to during the year. 

Effect of Bize of seed upon their productivity, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Her. landw. 
Vers. Stat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 141-154). —Increased production followed the use of 
larger seod for seeding. 

Concerning the treatment of hard seed, F. Norsk (Mitt. deut. landw. Ges., IS95, 
No. 21, p. 'lll). —A description is given of a machine for treating hard seed coats so 
as to secure a better gormination of the seed. 

On the tieatment of hard clover seed, J. v. V. Wihainokr (Landw. Centbl . Posen, 
1895, So. 50, pp. 297, 198). —Directions are given for treating seed which, on account 
of hard seed coats, are deficient in germinative power. 

The influence of oil on the germination of seed containing it (Tirol, landw. 
matter, 14 (1895), So. 82, p. 197). 

Observations upon the dissemination of seed, M. F. Boynton (Hot. Gag., 20 
(1895), No. 11, pp. 502 , 503). —The author gives observations on the distance to which 
seed of Ilamamelis virgin 10 a, (Knoihera biennis, and Datura stramonium are ejected. 

Pure seed investigation, G. II. ITk’Ks (U, A y. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1894, pp. 889-408, 
Jigs. 9).-~-‘ The author calls attention to the necessity of seed control to prevent 
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many abuses now prevailing in tho trade. A brief historical statement is given of 
seed control in Europe, together with detailed accounts of the methods of control, 
germinating tests, and equipment required for seed investigation. 

Concerning the growth of Orobanche spp., 15. .JOnnhon (Acta ling, Soc. Physiogr. 
Lund } 0(1895), pp. 23, plx. 2; abs. in Hot, Ccntbh, 01 (189/), Ho. 12, p. 4*0). 

Distribution of the Russian thistle in North America, L. II. Dkw i:r (Hot. Gaz., 
JO (1895), No. 11, p. 501, map 1). 

Sisymbrium altissimum in Minnesota, K. P. Sukm>on (Torrey Hut,, JJ (1895), 
So. 11, pp. ill, ill). —Notes are given of the occurrence and distribution of this weed 
throughout the State. 

Some western weeds and alien weeds in the West, T. 1). A. Cockfuuj. ( Hot. 
Gas., JO ( 1895), So. 11, pp. 508, 501). — Notes are given of Solatium spp., Sonchus olera- 
ceu8, Scnerio vulgarix, Plantago major , and En/dinm vivutarium. 

The weeds of New South Wales, .J. II. M \ii>kn < Agl. Gas. S. S. It aUx, o (1895), 
No. tO, pp. 071-0/8). —Notes are given of numerous weeds arranged under their 
natural orders. 

Stinkwort, J. II. Maii>kn( Agl. Gaz. S. 8. It ales, 0 ( 159‘>), Vo. lo,pp. bbl-t>/0,pl. J).— 
Notes are given upon Inula gravtoleux, a threatening weed in New South Wales. 

On the eradication of colchicum (lad. Lail. J>> (1^91), So. Jp. .ini). 

On the destruction of Cuscuta, L. I>K<,Kn.i.v ( Prog. \gr. i1 f it.. /? ( 1895), No. 51, 
p. 055). —Methods are suggested for the eradication of the vaiious species of this 
plant. 

Weeds of Swedish moorlands, K. Tou« (Srmsha Moxsh. f orm. Tidxkr., 1895, 
pp. Lift-148, 215-150). 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The spot disease of orchids, G. Massek {Ann. Hot., 9 (1895), No. 
35, pp. 191 - (39, pi. I). —This disease was iirst described by the author 1 as 
due to Plastnodiophora orchidix, bid subsequent investigations demon¬ 
strated that it was not of parasitic origin, but was caused by physiological 
conditions. It was found that the initial cause of the disease is the 
presence of minute drops of water on the surface of the leaves at a time 
when the temperature is exceptionally low and the roots well supplied 
with water. The effect of the chill is to cause plasmolysis of the cells 
of the leaf underlying the drops. This is followed by a precipitation of 
tannin and other substances, and eventually by the complete disin¬ 
tegration of the cells. Experiments were conducted by placing small 
particles of ice upon leaves and keeping the plant at an abnormally low 
temperature. A fall of 30° could not produce the spot unless the leaf 
were moist and it was found that water at a temperature of 45° could 
take the place of the ice. It was found that a tail in the temperature 
of less than 0° would uot produce the disease even if the other condi¬ 
tions were favorable. The spot disease can be produced with the greatest 
certainty and in the shortest time when the experiment is conducted in 
an atmosphere saturated with moisture. 

The author states that brunissurc or browning of grape leaves, as 
described by Viala and Sfcivageau as due to Plaamodiophora rifiY 2 ,ean 
be produced when there is a copious deposition of dew and a rapid fall 

1 Ann. Hot., 0 (1805), p. 170 ( E. N. K., 6, p.MO). 

‘Compt. Rend., 115 (1892), No. 1, p. 67 (E. S. R., 4, p. 581). 
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of temperature following a heavy rain. Similar conditions produce the 
disease in tomato leaves which has been described by Abbey 1 as due to 
P. tomati. 

In the case of the orchid spot disease the author concludes it is caused 
by the following conditions: (1) Too high a temperature, (2) too much 
water ami not enough air to the roots, and (3) watering or spraying with 
a falling instead of a rising temperature. 

A text-book of the diseases of trees, R. Hartiu ( Translated by IV. Summerville, 
revised and edited by H. Marshall Ward. London and New York: Manmllan <!’• Vo., 
1894, pp. X I Y-f 880; Jigs. 159 ).— This admirable work, which in largely compiled from 
previous publications of the author, discusses the diseases according to the external 
influences inducing them as follows: Diseases duo to (1) phanerogams, (2) rryptogams, 
(3) wounds, (4) unfavorable conditions of the soil, and (5) unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions. The author distinguishes between Biekliness, which may be due to laek 
of the proper physiological conditions, such not being considered tlie province of 
pathology, and the more vital phenomena, which bring about the premature death 
of the plant or some portion of it. While called a text-book of the diseases of trees, 
incidentally the principal diseases of many other plants are menlioned at some length. 
Naturally, the diseases due to fungi occupy the greater portion of tin* v ork, at least 
75 being described at considerable length and many more mentioned or referred to 
very briefly. A chapter is given on the destruction of structural timber by fungi 
that is suggestive of means for the prevention of such Joss. Wherever possible sug¬ 
gestions arc given as to preventive measures to be adopted for the repression of the 
various diseases. 

The editor has confined himself to mentioning the occurrence of the principal dis¬ 
eases in Ins country ami to the addition of a few references, all of which are given as 
foot notes. The hook, which may l>e considered as a rather popular one, has required 
an occasional interpolation to explain terms that would not be understood by those 
who are not professionally engaged in this branch of science. 

The concluding chapter of the book gives briefly a description of the diseases men¬ 
tioned in tlio work, classified according to the plant and the part of the plant a fleeted 
and t lie cause of the disease. Such a table as this will enable one to readily diagnose 
any of the more conspicuous diseases. 

The publishers have not left anything to lie desired in the way of illustrations ami 
typography, the book being very attractive* in these respects. 

Concerning the reappearance of fungi after the dry period of 1895, A. JIak- 
LAYaml V. IIaklay {Bui. Soc. Mycol. France, 11 (1895), So. /, pp, >41-24(1). 

Concerning the coloring of rusted flax, A. Herzog (Flachs and Leinen , 2 (1895), 
No. 20, pp. 819, 820). 

Culture experiments with heteroecious rust fungi, H. Klebaun (/Asehr. PJlan - 
zenkrank., 5 (1895), No, 5, pp. 257-208, Jig. 1). —Experiments were condneted with 
Coleosporium melampyri, Aicidium seratula', Puccinia nliginosa , P. digraphidis , I\ carivis, 
and P. pring8heimiana. 

Grain smuts, their cause and prevention, W. T. Swingle ( 17 . s. Uept. Agr. 
Yearbook 189f, pp. 409-420, Jigs. 8). —A popular account is given as to the cause of 
grain smuts, and the stinking smut of wheat, loose smut of wheat, loose smut of 
oats, and the smuts of barley, rye; and corn, arc briefly described. Various methods 
of treatment are fully described, the hot-water method being recommended ns best 
for all kinds of smut. 

Comparative investigations on species of smut, P. Hkrzberg (Zopfs Beitr. 
Morph, vnd Phys. niederer Organismen, 1895; abs. in Venfbl, Bakt. und Par. AUg ., 1 
(1895), No, 22-23, pp. 827-880). 

The mineral constituents of ergotized rye and of sound rye, R. Heinrich 

(Zweiter Ber. landw . Vers. Stat, No stock, 1894, pp. 224-227), 

1 Jour, llort., ser. 3, 30 (1895), p. 360. ” 
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Tlie cause of gumming in sugar cane, N. A. Cobb (Agl. Gas. N. S. Wales, 6 (1895), 
No. 10, pp. 688-689, figs. 2 ).—Notes are given upon successful inoculations with cult¬ 
ures of Bacillus vascularum in causing this disease. 

Club-root experiments, J. R. Campbell ( M. Agr . Ppt. Distrib. Grants for Agl. 
Education in Great Britain , 1894-95, pp. 104-107). —The experiments demonstrated 
the natural infection through the soil, and that lime when properly applied exerts 
a very pronounced elfect upon the repression of club root. 

Leaf curl of peach trees (Meehan’s Monthly , (J (1896), No. 1, p. 14 ).—Brief notes are 
given of the leaf curl due to Exoascus deformans. 

Concerning bacterial gummosis of the grape, K. Sciiilrkbhzky ( Abs. in Ztschr. 
VJlanzmkrank., 5 (1895), No. 5, pp. 805, 806). 

Notes on chlorosis, P. Cohtk-Flokkt ( Prog. Agr. et f it., 1.1 (1895), No. 46, pp. 
517-5.12). 

On injuries to hothouse plants by Protococcus caldariorum, L. Montemar- 

TIM (Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank., J (1895), No. 5, pp. 177, 178). 

Begonia disease (hew Misc. Bui., 1895, No. 107, pp. 285, 286). —A disease is 
described due to a species of Tarsonymus. Fumes of tobacco are recommended as 
preventive treatment. 

Studies of floral galls, M. Moixiahd (Ann. Net. Nat. Hot., scr. 8, I (1895), Nos 1, 
pp. 67-80; 2-4, pp. 81-1/5, pb. 11). —Tlie author has made a study of the malforma¬ 
tions caused in lioral organs by fungi and insects. 

A leaf disease of the larch. It. Hartig ( Foretf. nalunv. Ztschr ., i (1895), No. 12, 
pp. 115-4)7, figs. 7).—A description is given of a new fungus to which the name 
Sphartlla lancina is gisen. 

On the infection of conifers by Cenangium abietis, F. Schwab/ (Jicitrag. 
Geschichtc finer Pilzepidemic. Jena: G. Fischer, 18'9 ), pp. IP,, pis. 1: abs. in Hot. Centbh, 
64 (189)), No. 5, pp. 180, 181). 

On a disease of Prunus spinosa contracted by maple trees, P. Vt'illemin 
(Compt. Rend., Ill (1895), No. 11, pp. 721-78'7). —Notes are given of the occurrence of 
a species of Fncinula, probably V . prunastri, on the leaves of maple trees. 

Two injurious paiasites of Codieeuxn, A. ALLKSt hkk (Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank.. 5 
(1895), So. ), pp. 276, 177). —Two new' species, GloospoHnm sorauerianum and Aste- 
roma coditu , are described. 

Further notes on the parasitism of Nectria cinnabarina, (\ Wkiimku ( Ztschr. 
Pfianzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 5, pp. 168-176, pi. 1). 

A remarkable Puccinia, H. T. Soppitt (Gard. Chron., scr. 2. 18 (1895), No. 470 , 
p. 772). —Notes are given of 1\ bistortw. 

Concerning the mycelium and parasitism of a new specieB of Sclerospora, 

Magnus (Hot. Ceutbl., (,f (1895), No. 1, p. 111 ).—Brief notes are given of Sclerospora 
kriegeriana, parasitic upon Phalaris arundinacea. 

Concerning Setchellia, a genus of Ustilaginae, P. Magncs (Her. dent. hot. Ges., 
12 (1895), No. 9, pp. 468-172, pi. 1). —The author has described S. punvtiformis based 
on I/oassansia pnncUfonnis found upon Pitt mints umbellatas. 

Borne new fungi, P. 1 Betel ( Hedwigia, 24 (1895), No. 6, pp. 291,292). —The author 
describes several species of fungi, of which Uarenelia opaca on Gleditschia triacanthos, 
Pucctnia oxaluHs on Ox alts sp., P. amphigena on ('alamagrostis canadensis and C. longi - 
folia, and Synchytrium rugulosum on an undetermined species of Onograceie are 
American. 

New species of fungi, C. II. Peck (Torrey Bui., 22 ( 1895), No. 11, pp. 485-498). — 
The author describes 23 new species of fungi, most of which are not of economic 
importance. 

Plant diseases during 1894 in the Netherlands, Ritzema-Bos ( Ztschr. Pftan - 
senkrank., 5 (1895), No. 5 , pp. 186-290).— A brief report is given of 340 diseases of 
various sorts occurring during the year. 

Diseases of the vine in Portugal during 1894, V. D almeida and J. Pbego (Ann. 
Sci. Agronser. 2, $ (1894-*95), No. 1, pp. 140-158). 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

The San Jos6 scale, P. H. Rolfs (Florida Sta. Bui. 29 , pp. 90-111 , 
figs. I ).—This bulletin consists of illustrated, descriptive, life history, 
and remedial notes on AspidioBis perniciosus , chietiy compiled and pub¬ 
lished in consequence of the discovery of the pest in orchards of the 
region about l)e Funiak Springs. Out of some 1,200 acres of orchards 
inspected, 100 to 200 acres were found to be infested, the presence of 
the insect being first noticed 0 years before, since which time the first 
orchard attacked has been practically destroyed by it. The fruits that 
appear to be most severely attacked are Japanese plums, followed by 
peaches, apjdes, and pears. 

Kerosene emulsion and resin wash were used with good effects. The 
winter resin wash particulaily was found to kill the scale insects, 
although a majority of the fruit buds w r ere also killed. The formulas 
and directions for making and applying different washes are given, the 
spraying to be done during the dry season. Especial care is urged with 
reference to the examination of nursery stock for the pest, fumigating 
with hydrocyanic acid gas being advised. It is insisted that all badly 
infested trees be burned at once. 

The Hessian fly, J. I>. Smith (New Jersey Stas. But. 110, pp. \ 
Jigs. 2). —This is an illustrated descriptive paper, chiefly compiled, giv¬ 
ing briefly the life history, injury, and treatment of Ceeidomyia destrue- 
tor. Burning the stubble, planting of early trap strips, to be destroyed 
when the crop wheat is sown late, and the use of good fertilizers 
and resistant varieties are recommended. The hymenopter Merisus 
destructor is figured as a parasite. 

The Hessian fly, C. L. Marlatt ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Entomology (lire. 12 , pp. t). —A condensed popular account of the eco¬ 
nomic importance, distribution, natural history and habits, damage, 
natural enemies, and treatment of Ceeidomyia destructor. The reme¬ 
dial methods deemed most satisfactory are late planting of winter 
wheat, burning stubble, rotation of crops, planting of trap wheat, and 
growth of resistant varieties. 

Some scale insects of the orchard, L. (). Howard (V. 8. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1H ( )1, pp. k >19-27 (>, figs. 17 ).—This paper is a semi popular 
account of the more important scale insects affecting the deciduous 
orchards in the (‘astern United States, prefaced by a history of the 
greatly increasing invasions of scale insects, with remarks on the classi¬ 
fication, life history, habits, and natural enemies of scale insects in 
general.* Illustrated, descriptive, and historical notes are given on the 
life history, habits, distribution, food plants, and ravages of the scurfy 
bark louse (Chionaspis furfur us), oyster-shell bark louse (Mytilaspis 
pomorum ), Ban Jos6 scale ( Aspidiotus perniciosus ), walnut scale (A. 
jnglans regia ), greedy scale (A. camellia 7 ), West India peach scale (Dias- 
pis Janatus), peach lecanium ( Lecanium persicce), and plum lecanium (L. 
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prunastri). An analytical key is given for the identification of the 
species considered, and a list of the hymenopterous parasites infesting 
each species. 

The history of remedies against scale insects is briefly summed up. 
Winter washes are considered the most desirable in the majority of 
cases. Against the San Jose scale, the West Indian peach scale, the 
greedy scale, and the walnut scale is recommended an application of 
tish-oil or whale-oil soap, 2 lbs. to a gallon of water, soon after the 
leaves fall in the autumn. Against the oyster-shell bark louse, the 
scurfy louse, and the peach leeanium are recommended one or two 
applications of kerosene soap emulsion diluted 10 parts, between the 
1st and last of June, to kill the young lice. Resin washes and fumi¬ 
gation are considered as of little avail in the East. The value of meth¬ 
ods of prevention by means of insecticides and quarantine laws is 
strongly urged. 

The more important insects injurious to stored grain, F. H, Chit¬ 
tenden ( V. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook IS!) /, pp. 277-291, Jigs. 9). —This 
consists of illustrated descriptive notes on the life history, habits, and 
ravages of the more important grain insects, prefaced by brief remarks 
on their origin and introduction into the United States and the extent 
of the annual damage, with a short note on parasites and natural 
enemies. The following species are treated: Granary weevil ( Calan - 
dra granaria ), rice weevil (C. oryza), Angouinois grain moth (Geleehia 
eereahUa ), Mediterranean flour moth ( Ephestia kuvhmella ), ludiun-meal 
moth (Dlodia interpunetella ), meal snout moth (Dyralis JarinaUs), wolf 
moth ( Tinea granetla). saw toothed grain beetle (Silvamis snrhiameHsis), 
slender-horned Hour beetle (Eehoeents maxillosHs), confused Hour beetle 
(Tribal ium coh/usuih), rust-red Hour beetle (T. Jerrugineum), square- 
necked grain beetle (Gat hart as gemeUatus ), and cadelle (Tenebr aides 
mauritaaivus). 

Various methods for the control of insects in stored grain are men¬ 
tioned. As a preventive, placing grain in clean, tight granaries free 
from infested grain is recommended, uitli gauze at the windows to 
prevent the entrance of insects. In the case of stored grain being 
attacked, the t reatment with bisulpliid of carbon is urged as the simplest 
and most effective and inexpensive remedy, the chemical to be applied 
in tight bins at the rate of 1 to 1A lbs. to a ton of grain, the granary to 
be closed for 24 to JO hours, and the treatment to be repeated every 0 
weeks if necessary. The cost of treatment is stated at 10 cts. for every 
100 bu. of grain. 

Raupenleim and dendrolene, J. B. Smith (New Jersey Stas . Bui. Ill , 
pp. 11). —This bulletin records experiments to test the actual and com¬ 
parative usefulness of these two insecticidal mixtures, both of which 
are crude petroleum products with abase apparently of impure vaseline 
mixed with some substance resembling coal tar in color and odor. 
Raupenleim is of European manufacture, while dendrolene is of Amer- 
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ican origin. Both are recommended by the makers for coating the 
trunks of fruit trees 1o repel borers and prevent the attack by cater¬ 
pillars of wingless moths which are obliged to ascend the trunks in order 
to lay their egg?> among the foliage. The substances are viscid and 
stick>, being readily applied to trees by paddles or trowels, and yet 
are not soft enough to run at ordinary summer temperatures. 

The insecticides were applied to pear trees with no injurious effect 
upon the trees. It was found that a thin application would last 0 
weeks, wlnle a coating ^ in. thick applied 5 months before, at the date 
of writing was still in good condition. The raupenleim after a few 
weeks hardened at the surface, while the dendrolene remained soft, but 
lost some of the u sticky” character and resembled a grease. 

The insecticides were used with good effect against the sinuate pear 
borer, either entirely preventing the emerging of the adults or coating 
them so that they soon died. The raupenleim, on account of the hard¬ 
ening of the outer surface, is believed to be somewhat more efficient in 
preventing the emergence of borers, while the dendrolene when applied 
to peach tiees had the effect of killing borers in the trunk. 

Against cankerworius and the vaporer moth (Orgy in leucostigma) den¬ 
drolene is believed to be preferable to raupenleim, as if does not become 
so stiff. It is recommended that applications be made by means of 
a paddle or trowel, the substance then to be distributed by means of a 
stiff* brush. Thoroughness of application is insisted upon, and the 
materials are believed to be very useful for the purposes claimed. The 
dendrolene is somewhat the cheaper of the two. 

Revision of the Aphelininae of North America, L. (). Howard 
(U'S.Dept.uXgr., Division of Entomology Bui. 1, tech. ser.,pp. f /, figs, 1 /).— 
This paper consists of illustrated technical descriptions and keys to the 
genera and species of these parasitic llymenoptera found in North 
America. Thirteen genera and 150 species are described, Perissopferus 
and Physcus being described as new genera, and Eret mover ns califor- 
nicus , Perissopferus me,vi conns, Aphelinns flavieeps, E near si a Ini cola , E. 
eoquilletti , E. angelica, ( 1 oceophagus sculalns, and (\ oehraeens as new 
species. Two lists of parasites and hosts are given, one showing the 
insects attacked by each parasite and the other giving the different 
species of Aphelinime parasitic on each insect attacked by this sub¬ 
family. 

The larvae of the North American sawflies, H. G. 1 >yar (Canadian Ent., 27 
(1895), JW>. 11, iip. H7-i44 ).—A popular artificial key to some' SO of the commoner 
species. 

An attempt to correlate the results arrived at in recent papers on the classi¬ 
fication of Lepidopteia, .1. W. Tun (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, 1895, pt. Ill, pp. 
343-56V ).—A technical paper. 

The classification of Lepidoptera on larval characters, IT. Cl. Pyar (Amer. 
Nat. 29 (1895), No. 348, pp. 1006-1071, pi. /).— The seta* of the larva* are chiefly made 
use of, and many diflerencos shown microscopically. 

Notes on the subfamily Brachysceliuae, with descriptions of new species, 
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W. W. Fkoggatt (Proc. TAnn. Soc, N. S. Waleti, ser. 2, 10 (1895), pp. 201-205, pi. 1). — 
Technical descriptions of 3 new species of gall-making coccids. 

On the vertical distribution of the Rhopalocera in the Alps, W. lUucorKT- 
Batii ( Entomologint, 28 (1895), Xo. 391 , pp. 323-327). —Brief note on the species of 
buttertiies found in the different vertical zones. 

Insects' eggs, M. V. Bkaniucolrt ( Pop. Sci. Monthly, 18 ( 1895), Xo. 2, pp. 250-258, 
fig*. 12). —A translation front ha Satan of a popular article on some oddly shaped 
eggs. 

On the transformations of insects, U C. Mi all (S attire, 52 (1895), Xo. 1304, pp. 
15 *-158). 

Notes on seasonal dimorphism of Rhopalocera in Natal, C. W. Bark Kit 
( Tran*. Ent Soc. London, 1895, pp. 415-438). —Notes on several species, the deduction 
being that the changes are due to the alternate moisture and dryness. 

The muscles of ants, wasps, and bees, C. .Tankt ( Compi. Pend., 121 {1895), So. 
18, pp. 610-013, fig. /). 

Secretion of caustic potash by Dicranura, (). II. Latikk (Troon. Put. Soc. Lon¬ 
don, 1895, pp. 399-112, ph. 2). —The moths were found to dissoh ejbeir way from the 
cocoons by means of minute drops of caustic potash. 

Mimicry of fungi in insects, W. (1. Kviuow (Lot. Gaz„ 2 <> ( 1895), So. 1J, pp. 
547, 518). —Examples are given of inserts assuming the appearance of fungi—a 
probable means for protection. 

The inmates and economy of the hive, A. Call ( iyl. tia:. S. S . Hale *, 0 (18.95), 
Xo. 10, pp. 093-091 ).—Notes on bees, with special reference to drones. 

The ventilation of bee celiais, <». M. Pooi.rm r (Jmer. Pet Jour., 30 (1890), Xo. 

1 , pp. 4-o, jif/tt \n illustrated description ot the writer’s method of supply ing 
bees with fresh air at 1T> F. 

Foul brood and its tieatment, T. W. <’<»\x vn (Jour. Toy. Ayl. Soc. Enyland, 0 
(1895), Xo. 24, pp. 004-0/5 

Cecidomyia atriplicis, T. J). A. Cockerell (Amir. Sat., 29 (1895), Xo. 8, pp. 
7o0, 705 ).— A description of the adult emerging from galls on \1nplex cancaccnn. 

The yellow stem fly (Xtschr. landtc. (' nit. ! er. Sachin n, 1895, So. 11, pp. 421, 
422 ).—Notes on the cereal insert (heinh taniopua. 

The basket caterpillai, 01 bagwoim, ,J. W. Tm (Am/. Peeord, ? ( 1895), Ao. 0, 
pp. 121-123 , pi. 1).— Brief notes on some larva 1 from the Argentine Republic that 
seem to ho quite near Thyridoptcryj ephciniruformi*. 

Locusts and the hoxn fly, (J. C. Dvws (Miclnyan Sta. Ppt. 1893, pp, 391-402, 
fiyn. 3 ).—A reprint of Bulletin hS ol tin* station (Ik S. R., p. 311). 

An unexpected apricot pest, C. (1, Barrett (Knt. Monthly May., 1895, Pec., 
p. 278). —A short note on the diseoven of tin* larv.-e of It ran vontaminana feeding on 
half-grown apricot* in England. 

The plum-twig gall mite, M. V. SlingkrlaNO (Canadian L'nt., 22 (1895), So. 12, 
pp. 339-333, pi. /).—Illustrated descriptive and remedial notes 011 Phytoplun pit loo - 
cop ten, spraying with strong keiosene emulsion duiiug the dormant period, or else 
pruning and burning gall-hearing twigs being advised. 

A new species of Coccidae of the genus Diaspis. T. 1>. A. Cockerell (Jcf. 
Soc. Sci. Chile , 5 ( 1895), pp, 0, 7). — A loelmieal description of Dianpin chilcnnitt on the 
loaves of a tree from < bile. 

Contributions to Coccidology, T. 1). A. Cockerell [Anter. Sat.. 29 (1895), So. 8, 
pp. 735-732). —Descriptions of 2 new species of Orthe/ia and a new variety of 
Dactyiopins. 

Miscellaneous notes on Coccidae, T. D. A. Cockkkkll (Canadian Ent., 27 ( 1895), 
Xo. 9, pp. 253-201). —Brief observations on 22 species with description of a new’ 
variety of Eecaninm. 

New species of Coccidae, T. 1). A. Cockerell (Supp. to Psyche, 1895 , Sept,, pp. 7, 
8). — Descriptions of 2 species of Aspidiotus, 1 of Dactyiopins, and 1 of Eriococcus. 
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Scale insects liable to be introduced into the United States, T. D. A. Cock, 
krell ( Garden and Forest, 8 {1895), No. 409, p. 51S). — A general article naming the 
speoies of Beale insects now in the United States that the writer considers as intro¬ 
duced by human agency, and stating that there are 130 species in the Tropics that 
may possibly be introduced in the future. 

Notes on the geographical distribution of scale insects, T. I). A. Cockerell 
(Proc. P. fit. Nat. Museum, 17 {1895), pp. 615-685). —A brief popular rrisnw^ of some 
of the literature on the subjec t. 

Injurious insects, T. 1). A. Cockerell {Southwestern Farm and Orchard. 1895 , Sept., 
pp. 11, 12; Oot.. pp. 4, 5). —A popular article first given as a lecture. 

The grapevine typhlocybids of the Mesilla Valley, T. 1). A. Cockerell {Supp. 
to Psyche, 1895, Dee., p. 14). 

The phylloxera in Europe, A. Blavia {Agl. Gaz. N. S. Wales, C {1895), No. 10,pp. 
690-692). —A brief roviow of the situation in the principal European grape countries. 

Tea pests and remedies, Watt {Indian Ayr.. 20 {1895), No. VI, p. 884). 

Spraying by steam power, W. E. Britton {Garden and Forest, 8 {1895), No. 407, 
pp. 497, 498). — A short article describing the process of spraying elm leaf beetles 
with a force pump operated hy a fi-horsepower steam engine. Arsenate of lead and 
glucose gave the best results. 

Report of State Entomologist of Norway for 1894, W.M. Schoyen {State Agl. 
Rpt. Norway, 1894, pp. 49-8 J). 


FOODS—ANIMAL PE0DUCTI0N. 

Determination of the number of bacteria and mold spores in 
feeding stuffs, R. Hkinrtch (Zweiter her. landtc. Vers. Ntat. Rostock , 
1891, pp. 31 A, 311). —The number of bacteria and mold spores was 
determined in 21 feeding stuffs, including cotton seed cake and meal, 
cocoanut cake and meal, peanut cake and meal, linseed cake and meal, 
corn cake and meal, rape cake and meal, etc. From 1 to 9f> trials were 
made with each of the feeding stuffs, and the number of bacteria and 
mold spores varied through wide limits. 

The method used was the following: About 50 gm. of the feeding 
stuff* was pulverized and 0.5 gm. of the powder placed in a flask con¬ 
taining about 20 cc. of sterilized water. The llask was shaken fre¬ 
quently for about £ hour. Then with a pipette 1 cc. of the contents 
was placed in sterilized liquid meat peptone gelatin. After 2 or 3 days 
the number of colonies of bacteria was counted and the number of 
bacteria in 0.1 gm. of the feeding stuff* determined, and further the 
number of bacteria which liquified the gelatin. 

By a similar method, but using peanut gelatin instead of tin 1 meat 
peptone gelatin, the number of mold spores was determined. The 
method of preparing peanut gelatin is given. The results obtained are 
tabulated. 

Concerning the gluten content of varieties of wheat and baking 
tests of wheat flour, R. Heinrich (Zweiter Ber. landw. Vers . titat. 
Rostock , 1894, pp. 213-223 ).—The author’s conclusions are as follows: 
The gluten content of wheat generally, but not always, rises and falls 
with the content of nitrogen. A constant relation between the baking 
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quality and the gluten content is not perceptible, so that in order to 
judge of a flour it is necessary to test the baking quality as well as to 
determine the gluten content. It is stated that comparable numbers 
for the baking qualities of varieties of wheat are obtained by multi¬ 
plying the gluten content by the increase in volume which the gluten 
suffers during baking. 

Rancid fat in commercial fodders, It. Heinrich ( Zweiter Ber. 
landw. Vers. Slat. Rostock, 1894, pp. 309-3It). —In judging of the 
freshness of feeding stuffs, the condition of the fat is an important con¬ 
sideration. The older the fodder the more rancid the fat becomes, 
although rancidity is also caused by microorganisms. 

The author reports the results of examinations of the fat in a large 
number of feeding stuffs, including oil cakes, wheat and rye bran, 
brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, cotton seed meal, meat meal, rice meal, 
etc., from 1888 to 1892, inclusive. The method followed was to dissolve 
the ether extract obtained in the analysis in a mixture of equal parts 
of acid-free ether and alcohol, and titrate with twentieth-normal pot¬ 
ash solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The result was cal¬ 
culated as oleic acid and reduced to 1 gm. of fat. 

The author concludes that the fat of eocoanut, peanut, sesame, and 
rice feeding stuffs ordinarily contains considerable quantities of free 
fatty acids. The fat of cotton seed, sunflower seed, rape, and linseed 
feeding stuffs contains smaller quantities. Further, it is noticeable 
that with few exceptions the meals made from oil cake possess a greater 
ranciditj than the cake itself, indicating that the poorer sorts of cake 
are usually ground into meal. 

New contributions to the examination of rape-seed cakes, 
II-V, F. 11. WERENSKIOLD (Tidskr. norskc Landbr.. 2 (189:)), pp. 373- 
385). —The material examined was yellow' mustard ( Sinapis arremis), 
Indian rape seed ( Rrassica tjlauca, B. rmnosa , B. dichotoma, and Sinapis 
juneea), wild radish (Raphanus raphanistnm), rape ( Rrassica napus), 
summer rape (/>’. rapa or campestris), and black mustard (B. nigra). 

Yellow mustard w r as found to contain myrosin, an alkaloid most 
likely identical with sinapin, sulfocyauid, and a glucosid which is dif¬ 
ferent from sinigrin and sinalbin. The injection of a mixture of the 
glucosid and the alkaloid into rabbits caused almost instantaneous 
death, while guinea pigs lived about an hour after subcutaneous or 
intravenous injection of small doses of the mixture. If given through 
the mouth, the animals did not suffer from the doses. The quantities 
of these substances obtained were very small. 
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The composition of the Indian rape seed examined was as follows: 


Composition of Indian rape seed . 


Water.-. 

Ash. 

Crude protein. 

Crude iiher. 

Nitrofren-fiee extract . 

Ether extract. 

Eresenl as true albuminoids. 

Loeitiini (Sehulae and Franklaiid’a method) 
Mustard oil obtained (Sehheht’s method).. 
Siu rose* 

(irnvimetric determinations . 

Polurimet t ie determinations. 


Brasaica 

Braasioa 

Brans ica 

Sinapis 

glauca. 

ramosa. 

dichotomu. 

juneea. 

Per oe-nt. 

Per rent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

5.14 

6.14 

5.74 

6.16 

3.65 | 

4.55 

6 43 

5.32 

22.00 

22.44 

21.00 

24.63 

14 74 

6. 80 

12.52 

8.00 

10.05 

21.02 

13.08 

20 38 

44.44 

36.05 

41.23 

85.51 

84. 36 

84.42 

86.00 

67.58 

3. 75 

3.45 

2 76 

2.04 

0. 51 

0. 36 

0.32 

0.58 

0.70 

ft. 80 

! 0.62 

1.00 

0.96 

0.67 ' 

1.23 

1.24 


The presence of a nonreducing sugar in rape seeds has been shown 
by Dr. 1>. Gram. It is given as sucrose in the table, from the general 
reactions of its solutions. 

The examination of wild radish failed to show the presence of any 
substances from which mustard oil or any other irritating principle 
was generated. The rape varieties have been previously examined. 
They all contain myrosin and potassium myronate (sinigrin), from which 
mustard oil is generated, summer rape containing the least, ordinary 
rape more, and black mustard the most of these. On this account the 
black mustard is considered untit for cattle food. The determinations 
made by the author corroborated previous results.— f. w. woll. 

Feeding experiment with molasses for milch cows ( Tidskr. 
Landtmiin . Ui (7<W5), pp. —The experiment was conducted at 

Alnarp Agricultural College, Sweden. The composition of the molasses 
fed was as follows: Water 27.Id per cent, ash 8.40, crude protein 8.24 
(true protein 0.25 per cent, amids 7.50, nitric acid 0.49), nitrogen-free 
extract 55.91, crude fat 0.29. The experiment was planned to study 
the comparative value of molasses and grain feed (ground oats and 
barley) as food for dairy cows. Twelve milch cows of the East Frie¬ 
sian breed were separated into 5 lots of I each. The cows were led the 
following ration previous to the experiment: 20 kg. fodder beets, 5 kg. 
hay, 2 kg. ground feed, 1 kg. wheat bran, A kg. each of sunflower-seed 
cake and peanut cake, and { kg. each of rape-seed eake and palm-nut 
eake. Lot 1 received this feed throughout the experiment; lot 2 was 
fed 1 kg. of molasses in addition to the preceding ration; and lot 3 was 
fed 1.} kg. of molasses in place of 1 kg. of ground oats and barley. The 
experiment lasted from February 20 to May 10. Beginning April 10, 
the molasses in the rations of lots 3 and 4 was increased by 1 lb., and 
the sugar beets were replaced by a similar quantity of ensiled beet 
diffusion chips. On April 25, lots 2 and 3 were changed back to the 
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original ration without any molasses. The yields and fat content of 
the milk were as follows: 


Milk yield and fat content of milk. 




CoWH 

No 1 

Cows No. 2 

Covi s No 3 

Cows 

No. 4. 



Milk 

yield 

Fat in 
milk. 

Milk . 

Fat m 
milk. 

Milk Fat in 
( \i<‘ld. milk. 

Milk 
jiold. , 

Fat m 
milk. 

Group 1. 


Kg 

7Vr ct 

Kq. 

/Vr ct 

Kff, 7V/* (t. 

Kq. | 

Per ct. 

February -0 . 


15.1 

3 10 | 

12 4 

3. 00 

12.0 2 80 

16 7 

3.00 

April 30. 


13 5 

2 05 

12. t 

, 3.20 

10 0 2.60 

16 0 ! 

2.80 

May 10. 

Group 11. 

February 20. 

... 

1.1.0 

1 2 90 1 

12 0 

3 40 

10.4 2 70 

16.6 

2 60 


15 2 

2.75 

15. 7 

3 00 

13 7 3.70 

1 

12 5 1 

3 10 

April 30 ’ . 


14 8 

8. OU 

14.0 

| 75 

13 S 3.40 

11 7 

3.10 

May 10. 

Group 111 

February 20.. 


14.8 

3 00 

13.fi 

1 3 00 

12 5 3.45 

11 8 . 

3 00 


14 2 

3 20 

Ifi 6 

2 SO 

11 8 3. 30 

1 

13. 0 

2 60 

April 30. 


15 0 

3 20 

15 1 

2 70 

10 1 3 25 

13. 0 

3 10 

Ma\ 10. 


14 8 

3 10 

15 4 

2 80 

10 5 3.10 

13 0 

3.20 


Lot 1 yielded 4.2 kg. less milk on May 10 than on February 20, or a 
decrease of 7.5 per cent due totlie advance of the lactation period; lot 
2 yielded 4.4 kg. less, or a decrease of 7.7 per cent, and lot 5 yielded 
1.0 kg. less, or a decrease of 3.4 per cent. The cows increased in live 
weight during the experiment, the total gain for each lot being: Lot 1, 
127 kg.; lot 2, 102 kg., and lot 3, 70 kg. The molasses was fed with 
the concentrated foods, and was eaten with a relish after the first few 
days. The quantity was regularly increased until the quantities to be 
fed during the experiment were reached. — f. w. woll. 

Investigations on the bodily development of sheep, M. IL 
ftKNK^riEK (Ann. Atjron., 2 / So. />/>. 72 — These investi¬ 

gations were made on 10 females of the milking breed of Larzao. 
Maturity, as shown by the completion of second dentition, was reached 
at from 38 to 41 months. 

The average total increase from birth to maturity was 11 kg. The 
most rapid increase was during the first 2 months, and three-fourths 
of the entire increase was made during the first year. The gain was 
slower during the second year and still slower from the twenty-fifth 
month to maturity. The w eight at birth varied between one-thirteenth 
and one-fourteenth of the average weight at maturity, near 2 months 
it w r as about one-third, at the fifth month one-lialf, between fi and 7 
months two-thirds, and between 8 and 9 months throe-fourths of the 
adult weight. 

The increase in height, measured at the throat, w as very rapid the 
first month, a little less the second, and still less the third; and from 
this age to maturity the rise was very slow . During this experiment 
that portion of the height above the point of the olecranon doubled, 
while the portion below that point increased one half. 

The size of the chest (perimeter), taken just back of the shoulders, 
had doubled at 8 months. The increase in size was marked during the 
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first 3 months, and quite small during the next 5 months. Prom the 
eighth to the seventeenth month the increase was only 5 cm., and from 
that time to maturity the gain was still smaller. The perimeter 
increased much more, relatively, than the height, especially toward 
maturity. 

The length of the body, measured from the base of the skull to the 
base of the tail, increased much more rapidly the first year than the 
second, and remained stationary after the twenty-fourth month. The 
length doubled the first 12 months. At 12 months the height was 
equivalent to about two-thirds the length of the body. At birth the 
relative height was greater than this, but after 13 months it became 
less and remained so throughout life. 

Pood and diet, W. O. Atwater ( ( T . S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1894, pp. 357-388, 347- 
558, charts 3). —This article covors in a popular way much the samo ground as Bul¬ 
letin 21 of this Office. Some of the questions treated ol‘ are the nutritive ingredients 
of food, the digestibility of food, and dietary standards of people in various condi¬ 
tions. Many errors in ordinary food economy are pointed out, and tables are given 
showing the percentage composition of a large number of articles of food, the amount 
of nutrients contained in 10 cts. worth of various foods and food materials, and 
nutritive ingredients in a considerable number of daily dietaries. 

The Federal meat inspection, T). E. Salmon ( V. 8. Dept, Jgr. J earhook 7894, pp. 
07-80). —The following topics are treated: Growth of the inspection, diseases dis¬ 
covered by the inspection, reasons for condemning carcasses., advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of large abattoirs, the cost of me at inspection, the importance of meat 
inspection, vessel inspection, stock-yards inspection, inspection in Groat Britain of 
animals from the United States, and inspection and quarantine of imported animals. 

Food and manure, Sir J. B. Lawks and Sir .1. II. Gilbert (Jour. /tog. Agl, Sov, 
England, 0 (1895), No. 41, pp. 110-179). —This is the same as a chapter on food and 
manure in Agricultural Investigations at Rotliamsted, England, during Kifh Years 
(IT. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 22), an abstract of which has 
been given (E. S. R., 7, 415). 

The proteids of wheat, M. O’Brien (Ann. Rot,, 9 (1893), p. 171). 

Composition of the flour furnished by hard and soft wheats in the roUer 
process, A. Girard (Conipt. Rend., 121 (1893), No. 13, pp. 972-9. 79). 

On the composition of rice imported into France, Badland (Gompt. Rend131 
(1893), No. 17, pp. 561-361; abs. in Chem. i'enibl., 1893, 11, No. 22, p. 1007). —Tho 
maximum and minimum food constituents of Arracan, Carolina, India, Japan, Java, 
Uiemont, and Saigon rice, uncleaned, dressed, and polished, are tabulated and dis¬ 
cussed. It is shown that nee is a highly nutritious food, hut that dressing and 
polishing reduce its nutritive value materially. 

On the composition of meat extracts, J. Konig and A. BBmku (Ztschr. analyt. 
Chem., 34 (1893), No. 3, pp. 548-367). 

The amount of iron in ordinary dietaries (Diet, and Ugg. Gaz12 (1896), No, 1, 
pp, 24-70). 

Molasses for farm animals (Nord. Mejeri Tidn10 ( 1895), pp. 310,317).— Practical 
experiences in feeding beet-sugar molasses to farm animals. 

Dried-beet chips and molasses as stock foods, I. Insflander (Nord. Mejeri 
Tidn., 10 (1895), pp. 327, 328). 

Peanut oil and meal, 0. Meriwether (Indian Agr., 20 (1895), No. 12, pp. 372,373). 

Farm foods, or the rational feeding of farm animals, E. von Wolff (Trans¬ 
lated by II. H. Cousins. London: Gurney J- Jackson, 1895, pp. X VI365; reviewed in 
Nature, 53 (1895), No. 1300, p. 53). 
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Simple methods for detecting food adulterations, J. A. Bower ( London: Soc. 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1895, pp. 118). 

Methods for the determination of ergot in flour and bread, M. Gruber (Arch. 
Hyg ., 24, No. 8-4, pp. 228-285; ahe. in Hot. Centhl., 64 (1896), No. IS, pp. 435, 436). 

Some facts regarding the products formed in the digestion of starchy foods 
( Diet, and Hyg. Gas., 11 (1895), No. 12, pp. 787-739). 

The coagulation of the albumen of meat by heating, J. H. Milroy (Arch. Hyg., 
25, No. 2, pp. 154-163). 

Further clinioal investigations on the resorption and excretion of lime, J. G. 

Rky (I)eut. med. Wochenechr., 21 (1895), p. 569; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 85, 
Report., p. 308). 

Functional assimilation, F. le Hantec ( Compt. Rend., 121 (1895), No. 25, pp. 
950-958.) 

The chemistry of nutrition, E. Pott (Unsere Ndhrungs Chemie. Munich: T. 
Aokermann , 1895 , pp. 104; reviewed in Chem. News, 7? (1895), No. 1878, p. 255. 

Skim milk as food for calves, C. Martin ( Ind. hail., 20 (1895), No. 49, p. 885). 

Skim milk as food for calves and pigs, T, Caroll (Ind. Lait20 (1895), No. 40, 
pp. 314, 815). 

Growth, nutrition, and profit from young cattle, F. Lefevre (Ann. Sci. Agron., 
2 (J894-’95), No. 1, pp. 1-24, charts 8). 

A test of linseed meal ( lireed<rs ’ Gas.. 1895, Dec. 11, p. 436).—A record of gains 
made by steers liaviug a large proportion of linseed meal m their ration. 

Effect of oat straw on the yield of milk (Landw. Centhl. Posen; Landw. fVochenbl. 
Schlcs. Holst., 45 (1895), No. 46, p. 643). 

Skim milk for milch cows ( Landmandsblade, 28 ( 1895),p. 341). —A practical exper¬ 
iment showing that skim milk may bo fed to milch cows with advantage. One lb. 
of concentrated feed (wheat and rye bran) w r as found to about equal 10 lbs. of 
skim milk. The milk must be fed gradually, thinning it with water, or feeding it 
mixed \\ ith concentrated feeds. 

Milk and butter yield of several Holstein-Friesian cows, J. Mesdau ( Landbouw . 
Tijdschr., 1895 , No. 6, pp. 321-318 ).— The individual record is given for 3 herds con¬ 
taining 23, 12, and 12 cows, respectively. 

The dairy herd—its formation and management, II. E. Alvord (C. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1894, pp. 295-316). —This is a popular article on the above subject, and 
treats of the types of dairy cattle, formation of the herd for special purposes, pure¬ 
bred dairy cattle and grades, the bull and his treatment, individuality and culling 
the herd by its record, accommodation for the herd, health of the herd, drying-off 
cows and calvmg time, abortion and milk fever, care of calves and young stock, 
attendance and milking, the pasture season and soiling, the stabling season, and 
feeding the herd. 

The yield of the dairy herd at Ladelund during 1894 (Landmandsblade, 28 
(1895), pp. 875-3S1). —The yield of milk and butter, live weight of oows, cost of 
products and of teed are given in the table for 25 cows for 1894, and for 10 cows for 
1893~ , 94. Highest milk yield per year 9,033 lbs., and highest butter yield per cow 
352.8 lbs. Average yields of milk and of butter for oows in the herd a full year 7,036 
aud 270 lbs., respectively. 

Live weight, food requirements, and milk production of the cow, B. Martin y 
(Fithling’s landw. Ztg., 44 (1895), No. 22, pp. 703-711 ).—This article is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with tho relative economy of milk production from large and small cows and 
large and small breeds. 

On keeping, feeding, and disposing of swine in diary husbandry, M. Herter 

( Deut. landw. Presse , 22 (1895), Nos. 91, pp. 826,827; 92, p. 838). 

Bwine raising in Denmark, G. E. Schankk ( Tidskr. norske Landbr., 2 (1895), pp. 
365-872). 

Experiments »in swine feeding, Klein (Abs. in Deut. landw. Presse, 22 (1895), 
No. 84, pp. 768, 764).— The foods compared were barley and Indian corn. 
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Feeding wheat and corn to pigs, C. M. Conner ( Amer . Agr. (middle ed.), 189$, 
Noe, S3, ik 452). —A summary of experiments at tlie Missouri Experiment Station. 
Capacity for production of East Friesian milk sheep, Ramm ( Landw . Jahrb ., 

84 (1893), So. 0, pp. 937-958). 

Experiments in fattening lambs with peanut cake and sesame cake, It. 

Hkiniuch (Zweiler Her. Landw. Verx. Stal. Itostocl, 1894, pp. 315-387). —These exper¬ 
iments have already been referred to (K. S. R., 8, p. 266). 

Slaughter experiments, (\ Lehmann (lhnt . landw. Presxe, 3? {1895), Nos. 79, pp. 
715-717, figs, 0; 81, p. 735, figs. 4; 85, pp. 771 , 772; 88, p. 798; 89, pp. 807-809, figs. 9). 

Poultry management on the farm (Garden and Field, 21 (1895) No. 0, p. 189).— A 
general article on selection of stock, houses, general management and feeding, and 
diseases. Andalusians are preferred for egg laying, and Malays for market. 

The penetration of typhoid bacilli into hen’s eggs, Pioukow ski (Arch. Hgg.,25 , 
No. 2, pp. 115-153). 

Report on the work of the fish-culture station at Fecamp, 1893-94, Ravkret- 

Wattei, ( Hal. Min. Agr. France , 11 ( 1895), No. 5, pp. 505-509). 

Green oysters, I). Carvzzi < Xafure, 51 (1895), No. 1257, p. 042). — A controversial 
article in which the coloring matter, marennin, is stated to he chiefly iron salts, 
and believed to be due to an assimilation of nutritive substances from the sea bot¬ 
tom by parts of the epithelium and carried to the liver b t \ anueboeytes. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

An infectious disease among turkeys caused by protozoa (in¬ 
fectious entero-hepatitis), T. Smith (( \ S. Dept . Agr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bui. <N pp. 7-AS, pis. J).— The special diameters of 
the disease, the microorganism (Amalia meleayridis n. sp.), the rela¬ 
tion of bacteria to the disease, and the relation of this disease to cer¬ 
tain other diseases of poultry are discussed, and the appendix gives 
detailed notes on 52 turkey ^examined. The primary seat of tin* disease 
was in the ca*ea; the liver was also generally affected, being greatly 
enlarged and marked on its surface with roundish discolored spots dis¬ 
tinctly demarcated from t he surrounding tissue. The disease may take 
3 courses: 

“(1) After a certain period of disease regenerative processes begin which tend 
toward a permanent recovery. 

“(2) The disease may proceed so rapidly fiom tin* \ or} start that the affected 
turkeys die early in life. 

“(3) The disease may come to a standstill, hut the amount of dead tissue in the 
e.Tca aud liver may he so great as to favor the entrance of bacteria which are respon¬ 
sible directly for the doath of the bird late in the summor or fall. . . . 

“The disease process is ahv aj s associated with a protozoan parasite of a very minute 
size. ... It is probably discharged with the droppings of the diseased birds.” 

Quinine is suggested as a suitable drug to be used in experiments in 
the treatment of this disease. The premises which have been inhabited 
by diseased fowls should be thoroughly disinfected. 

A preliminary investigation of diphtheria in fowls, V. A. Moore 
(U. S. I tept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Buhs,pp. 89-H2, pi. 1). — 
The author summarizes the results of this investigation as follows: 

“(1) Many of the so-called diseases of fowls which are characterized by an affetr 
tion of tho raucous membranes of the head, and popularly designated as ‘roup,* 
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diphtheria, influenza, and sometime** cholera, resemble each other so closely in their 
manifestations that they may be considered as belonging to one and the same die- 
ease. This disease is distinct from the rapidly fatal malady which is better known 
as fowl cholera. 

“(2) The lesions, as usually encountered, are diphtheritic in nature. In the 
advanoed stages the accumulating exudates decompose and emit a putrid odor. In 
the earlier stages they are frequently of a serous or rauco-purulent character, and 
not infhjquently fowls die before the diphtheritic condition appears. 

“(3) The same species of a pathogenic bacillus is associated with apparently dif¬ 
ferent forms of lesions, more particularly in the serous or muco-purulent. and diph¬ 
theritic. This bacillus is not distinguishable from the one described by European 
writers as the cause of fowl cholera, and can not be differentiated in parallel cul¬ 
tures from the bacillus of swine plague. It is comparable in certain respects with 
the supposed specific organisms of certain diphtheritic diseases of poultry and birds. 
Its causal relation to this disease, however, is not demonstrated. 

“(4) This disease usually runs a slow, chronic course, from which the majority of 
the affected fowls recover. Its long duration enables the lesions to be more or less 
modified from the effect of external contamination. Outbreaks in which the dis¬ 
ease runs a rapidly fatal course are reported, but thus far they have not been encoun¬ 
tered in the investigations of this Bureau. 

“(5) This disease, or, as may subsequently be found, diseases, is amenable to 
treatment. The treatment consists largely in good hygiene, and the removal of the 
accumulated exudate when the disease has reached the advanced stage. The local 
application of disinfectants is indicated. 

44 (6) A large uumbor of slight or more severe euzodtics among fowls, duo to local 
unsanitary conditions, are popularly considered as outbreaks of some contagious 
disease. 

fi (7) Judging from the results of these investigations and the recorded experience 
of certain poultry raisers, it is highly probable that this malady would have been 
prevented in a large proportion of the flocks in which it uow exists if careful sani¬ 
tary methods had been followed and precautions taken against the introduction of 
the disease through the purchase of affected fowls. 

A study of a bacillus obtained from three outbreaks of fowl 
cholera, V. A. Moore (V. 8. Dept . Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bui. (>H-70 ).—The bacillus and the nature of the inoculation dis¬ 

ease are described, and the difference between the bacillus of this disease 
and that of fowl cholera (rabbit septicaemia or swine plague) is dis¬ 
cussed. 

On a pathogenic bacillus of the hog-cholera group associated 
with a fatal disease in pigeons, V. A. Moore (U. S. Dept . Ayr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Bui. pp. 77-76').—The history of the dis¬ 
ease is traced and the bacillus is described. The author summarizes 
as follows the most important results of the investigation: 

4< (1) The discovery of a member of the hog-cholera group of bacteria apparently 
as the etiological factor in a chronic disease of pigeons. 

u (2) The appearance in pure culture of a variety of the hog-cholera bacillus from 
the exudate covering a portion of the brain of a pigeon killed in the last stages of 
the disease popularly known as ‘ megrims.’ 

“(3) The presence of a marked iudol reaction in cultures of a decidedly patho¬ 
genic bacillus of the hog-cholera group. 

“ (4) The discovery of a variety of the hog-cholera bacilluB in which the cultural 
characters and the physiological property of producing indol tend to assimilate to a 
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marked degree those of closely related saprophytic forms, hut which in its patho¬ 
genesis for experimental animals falliib|S> little below that of the virulent form origi¬ 
nally described. This striking commingling of saprophytic tendencies and highly 
parasitic powers tends to strengthen the proposed theory that the hog-cholera bacil¬ 
lus is derived from the closely related colon group of bacteria/’ 

The absorption of abrin by mucous membranes, R&riN (Jaw. Inst. Pasteur, 9 

{1895), No. o, pp. 

On the charbon toxin, L. Maiimiek {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 0 {1895), No. 7, pp. 

553-574). 

Immunization of rabbits against the streptococcus of erysipelas, and treat¬ 
ment of erysipelous affections by blood serum from vaccinated animals, D. 

Gromakowsky {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 9 {1895), No. 7, pp. 321-324). 

Poisoning of domestic animals by nitrate of soda {Inti. Bail., 20 ( 1895), No. 

30, p. 288). 

The poisoning of cattle by eating the green plants of Lathyrus clymenum, 

E. ScHKlHArx ('Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 {1895), No. 28, pp. 51-55). —This planl, of which 
the seed were sold as common vetch, produced plants which, eaten green, caused the 
death of a number of animals. 

Some practical suggestions for the suppression and prevention of bovine 
tuberculosis, T. Smith ( l\ S. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 1894, pp. 317-330, pi. 1). —Char¬ 
acter of the disease, contagiousness of the disease, preventive measures, and bovine 
tuberculosis in its relation to the public health are the topics treated. 

Tuberculosis in domestic animals and its prevention, F. A. ZI'isn {DU Tuberku- 
lose der llanstiere und deren Porbeuye. Leipsie: 1895, pp. 32; noticed in Milch Zty., 24 
{1895), No. 13, p. 25b). 

Consumption considered as a contagious disease, A. E. Hknkdkh {Pop. 8ci. 
Monthly, 1895, Now, pp. 23-39). 

Concerning ulceration with and without microorganisms, \V. Poliakoff 
(Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 18 {1895), No. 2-8, pp. 33-47). 

Veterinary materia medica for farmers, E. P. Niles ( Piryinia 8la. Pul. 43, pp. 
101-109). —This is a popular article, defining a number of common medical terms, and 
describing the mode of action of gentian, ginger, nux vomica, iron, aloes, gamboge, 
jalap, Epsom and Glauber salts, oils, spirits of nitrous ether, bitchu, and nitrate and 
acetate of potassium. 

Regulations for dairy herds ( Breeders’ Gas., 1895, Now o, p. 381).— Regulations 
of the Illinois State Hoard of Health relative to barns, contagions diseases of milch 
cows, and adulteration of milk. 

Rules and regulations governing the operations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry (V. 8. Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bui. 9, pp. 43). —This contains 
the text of orders, regulations, and acts of Congress relative to the inspection and 
transportation of live stock and the inspection of meat. 


DAIRYING. 

The composition of the fat of cheese made from cows’, goats’, 
and reindeer’s milk, E. Souieug ( TUhkr. norsl-c Lmdbr.,2 
PP- 330-H3H). —At the Christiana Experiment Station the author investi¬ 
gated the composition of the fat in cheese made from cows’, goats’, 
and reindeer’s milk, with a view to recognizing each kind in samples 
of cheese of unknown origin. The determinations of the molting and 
solidifying points, specific gravity at 15° 0. and at 100° C., refraction 
index, acid saponification numbers, Heluier’s, Reichert’s, or Hiibl’s 
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numbern in the fat of cheese made from cows’ and goats’ milk Hhowed 
but slight differences in these. The results obtained with fat from 
pure goats’ milk cheese were as follows: 


Fat of goats' with cheise, 1893~94. 
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As none of the determinations showed any appreciable difference 
between lat from cows’ milk and (rom goats’ milk, the insoluble fatty 
acids of the goats’milk fat were examined with the following results: 
Melting point 42 to 41° (k, solidifying point 30 to 39° C., refractive 
index 1.1473 |37°|, saponification number 210.0, and iodin number 34.0. 

These results also failed to disclose any characteristic method of dis- 
eriminating between fat from eows’and goats’milk. The author found 
that the amounts of volatile insoluble acids in the 2 kinds of fat 
differ, goats’ milk fat containing a larger quantity than fat from eows’ 
milk. In a sample of eows 1 milk fat, 25 ee. of volatile soluble acids 
were found by Reichert's method, and 28.0 ce. in one of goats’ milk 
fat. To another portion of the distillate, alcohol was added and the solu¬ 
tion titrated, showing the content of volatile insoluble fatty acids to be 
5 ee. for the goats’ milk fat and 1.8 ee. for the eows' milk fat. Other 
determinations gave 5.1)7 and li.il ce. for goats'milk fat and 2.98 and 
2.51 ee. for cows 1 milk fat. Tiie method of distillation with steam was 
tried in order to obtain greater differences if possible between the 2 
kinds of fat. Instead of distilling over 110 ec. in the course of halt 
an hour, 800 ce. was distilled over with steam in 4 hours, the insoluble 
acids collecting on the filter through which the distillate was passed 
and in the condenser were washed with a little cold water, dissolved 
in alcohol, the solution united with the liltered distillate,and the whole 
titrated. In 5 gm. of material the distillate from goats' milk fat 
required 17.39 and 17.29 ce. deeinormal alkali for neutralization, and 
that from eows’ milk fat required 0.82, 8.02, 7.71, and 8.08 ee. 

The discrimination betw een the 2 kinds of fat is especially important 
in the countries of northern Europe, where goats’ milk cheese is a 
highly prized and comparatively expensive article of food, and is often 
adulterated with cows’ milk. 
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Fat from reindeer’s milk cheese .—The fat from a sample of cheese made 
from reindeer’s milk (for composition see E. 8, R., 6, p. 82) was exam¬ 
ined by the different methods, with the following results: 

Fat from reindeermilk cheese. 
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The insoluble volatile acids, obtained by Reichert’s method from 5 gm. 
of fat, required 1.22 and 1.42 ce. decinormal alkali for neutralization. 
Distilled over with steam, as previously described, .'1.83 and 3.00 cc. of 
alkali were required, thus showing a marked dillerenee in this respect 
from the insoluble volatile acids of fat from cows 1 or goats’ milk. 

The lecithin content of the fat from reindeer’s milk was 0.21 per 
cent.— p. w. woll. 

On formalin as a milk preservative 8. Rideal (Analyst,20 (1895), 
No. 232, py. 157-159 ).—The author found that with 1 part of formalin 
to 10,000 of milk the milk remained fresh for 7 days. The formalin used 
for preserving milk in the trade he found to contain 5 oz. of pure formalin 
to the gallon. Of this, J pint was used to 17 to 18 gal. of milk, corre¬ 
sponding to 1 cc. of formalin to 18,432 cc. of milk, or 1 part formaldehyde 
to 40,080 milk. 

“This does not impart any taste or smell to the milk even after boiling. In this 
strength the milk keeps fresh for at least 8 days. ... 1 consider that formalin is 
much to be preferred to borax or boric icid as a milk preservative, seeing that the 
quantity required is so much smaller, viz, 1 oz. of formaldehyde as against 5 lb. of 
borax and boric acid. Its volatility is distinc tly in its favor, as the small quantity 
present is evaporated on warming the milk. As to its toxic action, I have not heard 
of any ill effects, and have myself repeatedly drunk the 1 per cent solution, while 
that used for milk preservation is almost tasteless. For cream a slightly stronger 
solution is used; and in this connection it may be interesting to note that the us * of 
salicylic acid in conjunction with the borax powder has increased in the last year or 
two, being present to the extent of 5 to 10 par cent in some preservatives, mixed 
with saccharin to mask the taste." 

The detection and estimation of formalin in milk is discussed briefly. 
For the detection Schiff’s reagent (magenta bleached by sulphurous 
acid) is found of use. 


The dairy, M. C. (lielg. Hort. et Agr7 (1895), No. 88, pp. $01, $68 ).—The last part 
of a continued article dealing with the economic side of the subject. 

Concerning the constancy of bacterial species in fore milk, H. L. IJollby 
(CentbL liakt. md l*ar. Ally., 1 (180, 7), No. pp. 795-700). 

Cheese-curd inflation—its relation to the bacterial flora of fore milk, H. L. 
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Bolley and C. M. Hall ( Centbl. Baku and Par. Ally*, 1 (1895), No. 22-23, pp. 788-795, 
#)• 

Typhoid fever disseminated through the milk supply, H. L. Russell (Science, 
1895, Nov. 15, pp. 682, 683). —An account of an epidemic at Stamford, Connecticut, in 
1895. 

Diseases conveyed by milk, B. Lee (Agriculture of Pennsylvania , 1894, pp. 140- 
146). —General remarks on the subject, with reference to some specific cases. The 
author advocates milk inspection, but believes dairy inspection tube of quite as much 
importance as inspection of quality. 

On the qualities of cows' milk produced on potato slump, and its adaptability 
for infants, K. F. Beck ( Leipsic: G. Wittrin, 1895; aba. in Centbl. agr. Chan., 24 (1895), 
No. 10, p. 669). 

Condensed milk, O. Stjernqitst ( Kgl. Landt, Akad. Hand1. Tidski'., 34 (1895), 
pp. 185-193 ).— A historical sketch. 

Report of trials of the “Radiateur,” M. II. Fiuant and M. V. Houdet (Jnd. LaiU, 
20 (1895), No. 48, pp. 877-879). 

Improvements in and connected with the sterilization and preservation of 
milk, cream, and other fluids, T. R. Mason (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 14 ( 1895), No. 10, 
p. 880). —A patented process. 

Improvements in process of and apparatus for condensing and preserving 
milk, B. F. McIntyre (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 14 (1895). No. 10, p. 880). —A patented 
process. 

Improvements in the utilization of skim milk and the like, H. Christensen 
and R. Hamann (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 14 (1895), No. 10, p. 881). 

The pasteurization and sterilization of milk, K. A. he SniWEixnx (( \ S. llept. 
Agr. Yearbook 1891 , pp. 3il-,r>6, Jig*. 18 ).—This includes remarks on the changes in 
milk, the number of genus in milk, the desirability of sterilizing or pasteurizing, its 
effect on digestibility, and the preparation of milk lor infants and invalids on a 
small scale ami on a commercial scale, a\ itli an illustrated description of the methods 
of pasteiuizmg ami sterilizing milk, showing the need of such treatment. 

Improvements in and apparatus for sterilizing milk, F. GriLLi:\ umi: and E. 
Goi.hsteln (Jour. Soc,. Chem. Ind., 14 (189 ’>), No. 10. p. 880 ).—A patented process. 

Milk inspection and milk standards, II. Lfffmann (Agriniltnre of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, 1894, pp. 117-182). —A popular discussion of the subject, including the sanitary 
inspection, and extracts from the writings of ntuneious authorities. 

Milk inspection and milk standards, 0. B. Cochran t Agriculture of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1894, pp. 181 , 132). —Brief remarks on the subject. 

Milk inspection and milk standards, <1. A bruit {Agriculture of Pennsylvania , 
1894, pp. 151-159). —The author asks why more should be required of milk producers 
than of other dealers in food products. He believes it to be of more importance that 
milk slionld be produced and kept under good sanitary conditions than that it should 
contain a specified quantity of solids and fats; and he deprecates the attempt tosnp- 
press the sale of skim milk. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Analysis of lard and of similar fats; researches on vegetable oils, F. Jean 
(huh Soc. Chin. Paris , 13-14 (1895), No. 15,pp. 780-784). 

Sunflower oil. I). Holhk (Mitt. Tech. Vtrs-A. Berlin , 12 (1894), p. 36; abs. in Jour. 
Chem. Soc., 1895, Aug., p. 335). 

Experiments with precipitation by barium chlorid in sugar making, K. C. P. 
Gekrligs (West Java Sugar Sia. Contr. 17, pp. 31, 22), 

Clarification of sugar-cane juice in Louisiana, W. P. Kirchhoff and F. 0. 
Thiele (Chm. 2tg., 19 (1895), No . 81, pp, 1880,1881). 
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The glucose content of sugar refuse, H. 0. P. Gkerugs (West Java Sugar St a. 
Contr. 19, pp. 49). 

Sake brewing and sugar production through bacteria, C. Wehmkr ( Centbl. 
Baht, and Bar. Ally., 1 ( 1895), No. 15-10, pp. ‘>05-581). 

On the manufacture of milk sugar, G. Zirn ( Milch Ztg., 24 (1895), Nos. 80, pp. 
481-483 ; 31, pp. 497-499). 

Preparation of table sirups, II. E. Horton ( Scientific Amer., 1895, Nor, 9, p. 294). 

A contribution to the study of the production of the aroma in rum, V. H. 
Grko ( But. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, n. set'., 2 (1895), Nos. 8, pp. 153-157; 9, pp. 191-195). 

The examination of cherry brandy, K. Winihsoii ( Arb. Kais. (iesund. Amt., 11, 
p. 285; abs. in Ztschr. amjew. ('hem., 1895, No. 13, p. 894). 

Examination of Moselle wines of the vintage of 1892 and 1893, F. Maixm \\ \ 
(Ztschr. angew. (Item., 1897, No. 12, pp. 841-345). 

The composition of Samoan wines used in the manufacture of vermuth, (\\/ 
ENF.rVE and IIvoouneno ( Bui. Soc. Chim. Baris, 13-14 (1895), No. 11, p. 001 ), 

Tree and aldehyde sulphurous acid in wine (Jahresher. chem. lud.: abs. in Blum. 
Ztg., 18 (1894), No. 50, p. 1009; 19 (1895), No. 34, p. 772 ).—A review of the recent 
work done on the subject. 

On the gum of wine, G. NivifcitK and A. Hubert (Bompt. Rend., 121 (1895), No. 8, 
pp. 360-301). 

A contribution to the morphological study of the ferments of the wine of 
Valpantena, V. Pk<»1 ion (Staz. Sp<r. Apr. Jtal., 18 (1895), No. 0,p.509). 

Vinegar from hon^y ( // Apiculleur, 59 (1897), .So. 11, pp. / 17, ilo). —A report of a 
successful experiment in uliicli honey suis mixed with 10 parts of water and exposed 
to tin* air and sun during the summer months, there resulting a clear, light-yellow 
vinegar of excellent ihivor, with a specific gravity of 1.001 and containing ‘.1.30 per 
cent of accti< acid. 

New rubbei industry at Lagos (hew Misc. Bui. No. 100, pp. ill-147, pi. f).—-This 
deals with a botanical description of hiekxta afrit ana , the piocesH of obtaining 
rubber from it, and statistics of the rubber industry in west Africa. 

Report on a tannin from an exudation of Pterocarpus draco, known in 
Jamaica as dragon's blood, H. Trimiilp (Amer. Jour. Bharm.. 07 (1895), No. 10, pp. 
510-518 ).—The substance contains 31.S5 per cent tannin, resembling oak-bark tannin 
chemically.—w. u. kru<«. 

Hop tannin and phlobaphene, M. M. Hayihvk (Bentbl. agr. Bhem., 24 (1897), p. 
285; from Wochtnseh. Brauer., 11 (1894), p. 409; abs. in Jour. Bhem. Soc., 1895, Sept., 
p. 410). 

Mid-European nutgalls and Scrophularia nodosa, F. Kocn (Arch. Bharm., 233 
(1895), pp. 48-99; abs. in Jour. (Item. Soc., 1895, (hi., p. 109). 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

An experiment with a country road, C.H. Vetvkk (New Hampshire Sta. Bul.80,pp. 
19, pis. 3,fujs. 2).-- “Advantage has been taken of the necessity of straightening and 
othorw ise repairing certain portions of the highway adjacent to the college larm to 
carry out an experiment in road construction.” Different portions of the road selected 
were constructed in different ways. “Notes will be taken from time to time on the 
condition of the different parts of the road, that comparative results may be reported 
later.” The details of construction and cost are reported, and suggestions regarding 
road making and management are given under the following heads: Cost; perma¬ 
nent work; apparatus; grade level; road construction, including grade, drainage, 
foundation, and surfacing; repairs; and records. 

Draining for profit, A. C. Sisson (Agriculture of Bennsyhania, 1894, pp. $07-310). 

Winter irrigation, J. W, Gregory (Irrigation Age , 8 (1895), No. 8, p. 839). 
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Profitable irrigation by hydraulic rams,. E. C. Warner (Amer. Agr. (middleed.), 
1896, Jan. 18, p. 58). 

Water supplies for irrgation, F. C. Finklk (Irrigation Age, 11 (1896), No. l,pp. 
4-7). 

The art of irrigation, T. 8. Van Dyke ( Irrigation Age, 11 (1896), No. 1, pp. 8-12, 
Jig. /).—This article deals with ehoiee of methods and preparation of the ground. 

Irrigation becoming general ( Irrigation Age, 11 (1896), No. 1, jip. 22, 22, Jig. 1 ).— 
A brief popular article. 

Electric plowing in Germany (Indian Agr.. 20 (1895), No. It, />. 875; ale. in Lon¬ 
don Electrical Engineer). 

Machines for harvesting sugar beets, Rinoelmann (Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 (1895), 
Nob. 44, pp. 024-634, Jig*. 21; 45, pp. 666-669). 

Report on American agricultural implements based on observations at Chi¬ 
cago in 1893, F. Schotte ( Lauda'. Jahrb., 24 (1895), So. 6, pp, 909-956). 

Tests of agricultural machines and implements, 1\ von Schiller, Sciiacht, 
Weiwich (Landw. Wochenbl. Schleft. Holst., 45 (1895), No. 43, pp. 593,594 ). 

The width-of-tires aot of western Australia (Jour. Bur. Agr. Perth, 2 (1895), 
No. 34, p. Col). 

Structure of roads, 8. R. J)o\vnin<; (Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 1894, pp. 816, 
327). 

Best roads for farms and farming districts, R. Stone ( V. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1894 , pp. 501-561, figs. 7 ).—A brief discussion, with illustrations, of the kind of road 
best adapted to the needs of the farmer, and suggestions regarding the maintenance 
of roads. 

State highways in Massachusetts, <». A. Perkins (( t . S. Dept. Agr. yearbook 
1894, pp. 505-511 ).—Treats briefly of lirst etlorts to impro\ e roads in this State, provi¬ 
sions of the road law, apportionment of roads, methods of road construction, property 
lights, etc. 

Improvement of public roads in North Carolina, J. A. Holmes ( C. S. Dept . Agr. 
Yearbook 1891, pp. 513-520 , pis. 1). —This includes an historical sketch, and notes on 
improvement in the several counties and on load materials. 


STATISTICS. 

Sixth Annual Report of Michigan Station (Michigan Sta. Iipt. 1893 , pp. 54-90). — 
This includes outlines of work in the different departments of the station, and a 
report of treasurer for the fiscal \ear ending June JO, 1893. 

The woild’s markets for American pioducts—Netherlands (l\ S. Dept. Agr., 
Section of Eoriegn Markt ts Bui. 5, pp. ?6). —Among the principal topics treated are area 
and population, wealth and debt, climate and soil, methods of soil cultivation, 
meadows and pastures, statistics of live stock, number and average size of farms, 
prices of farm lands and annual rental, fisheries, sugar industry, colonial production 
of tobacco and cinchona, consumption of tobacco per capita, shipping ami naviga¬ 
tion, commerce, customs tariff, and statistics of agricultural and other products 
imported into t he Netherlands. A report from the l nited States consul at Rotterdam 
is incorporated. 

Monthly crop report, October, 1895 ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statistics fipt. 
181, it. ser., pp. 20). —Condition and average yield of the principal crops in 1894, 
temperature and rainfall, report of European ageuta, and transportation rates. 

Monthly crop report, November, 1895 (U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statistics 
Rpt. 181, n. ser., pp. 14). —Condition and estimated average yield per acre of the 
principal crops in 1895, and transportation rates on fertilizers from the principal 
cities to numerous localities in the Cotton Belt. 

Education and research in agriculture in the United States, A. C. True ( V. S. 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1894, pp. 82-116).—This paper gives the origin and development 
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of agricultural institutions in tlie United States, including the first plans for agri¬ 
cultural education, Washington’s message to Congress, agricultural fairs at Washing¬ 
ton, cattle show in Massachusetts, hindrances to agricultural education (1810-’40), 
revival of interest in agriculture, plans for agricultural education in New York and 
other States, the first agricultural college, the first Morrill act, the events leading 
up to the Morrill act, the origin and development of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the agricultural experiment stations, establishment of the Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations, and the second Morrill act ; and an account of the present status of 
agricultural education and investigation in the United States, consisting largely 
of statistics on the colleges having courses in agriculture, the agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations, and the Office of Experiment Stations, with remarks on the work of 
each of these. 

On the introduction of courses in dairying in the curriculum of veterinary 
students, Ostkrtau ( Ztschr . Fleisch - und Milehhyg ., 6, No. 1, pp. 1-8), — The author 
argues from the growing importance of dairy questions from a veterinary standpoint 
that the veterinary course should include instruction in milk and its uses. He out¬ 
lines the following course as embodying the knowledge of dairying necessary to the 
veterinarian: (1) Physiology of milk, with special reference to the effect of breed, 
feed and care of the cow, and other conditions on the fat content of milk; (2) 
handling of milk and the different dairy products; (3) abnormal milk— (a) milk 
from cows irrationally fed, sick, or treated with medicines, and (b) infection of the 
milk by pathogenic and saprophytic microorganisms; (4) rational milk production 
in general and in milk-cure institutes; (.*>) pasteurizing and sterilizing, and (fi) 
milk control—(a) on the farm by examination of the cows, inspection of feeding 
stuffs, milking, and the treatment of the milk, and (b) market and laboratory 
control. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1894 ( F, S. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 
1894, pp. 008, pi8. 7, figs. 740). —This includes the report of the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, numerous semipopular articles noted elsewhere, and an appendix containing 
information on the organization of the Department, the experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges, agricultural statistics, composition and use of human and 
animal foods, fertilizers and manures, the control of injurious insects, grasses as 
sand and soil binders, weeds, and a list of farmers’ bulletins. The volume contains 
a comprehensive index. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture ( Garden and Forest,8(189.7), No. 
400 , pp. 421, 42?).— An oditorial review. 

The British harvest of 1894 (Jour. [/Mfiafc] Bd. Agr.,1 ( 1895). No. i3, pp. 278-275). 

Agriculture in Victoria (Jour. [ British 1 Bd. Ayr. t 7 (1895), No. 2, pp. 284-280).— 
Summary of the final report of the Vegetable Products Commission of the Colony of 
Victoria. 

Exports of British cattle in 1894 (Jour. [British] Bd. Agr1 (1895), No, 2, pp. 292- 
294). 

Imports and exports of agricultural produce in 1894 (Jour. [Rrifteft] Bd. Agr., 
1 (1895), No. 8 , pp, 208-879).— Statistics for Great Britain. 

Rothamsted memoranda, 1895 (pp. 87).—' Those memoranda as usual contain 
statements regarding the origin, scope, and plan of the Rothamsted experiments, 
with summaries of the results of these experiments, to which is appended a list of 
papers on the experiments published since 1847. 
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California Station.— By an art ol* the State legislature the State Vitienltural 
Commission was abolished on January 1, and its property, including a library of J,000 
volumes, was transferred to the experiment station. The duties of the commission 
now dovohe upon the station, and an appropriation of $ 2,000 lias been given by the 
State for the purpose of carrying out the objects for which the commission was 
established. 

Minnesota College ani> Si a i ion.— A poultry househas been erected and equipped, 
and experimental and instructional work in poultry,m charge of J. M. Drew, will 
be carried on by the college and station. The northwest subexperiment farm, Joe tied 
at Crookston last summer, has been fitted up with some commodious farm buildings 
and placed under Ihe superintendence of T. A. Iloverstad, I>. Agr., assistant 111 agricul¬ 
ture. A subexperiment farm is to be chosen in the northeastern part of the State with 
special leforenco to growing field and garden crops in the pine regions. Some for¬ 
estry work will also he attempted, as w ell as general and stock farming. Tile Minne¬ 
sota dairy school has just < losed a successful session, with J*8students m attendance. 
The work was earned on in the new dairy house, which pro\ed lobe well adapted for 
the purpose. An agricultural school for women will again be held in May and June. 

Missoi hi Staiion.- ('. M. Connor, B. Agr., B. S., has been appointed assistant in 
agriculture. An entomological laboratory has been equipped for the station and 
college, and a horticultural labnruloiy has just been completed at a cost of $5,0()0. 

New* Jkrsf\ STA i ions. —I >irector K. B. Voorhees, of the College Station, has been 
chosen also director of the State Station. The college farm lias been turned over to 
the stations for experimental purpose*, and it is the intention to broaden the work 
of flic stations in horticulture and dairying. A greenhouse plant has already been 
erected, consisting of a bead house of tw o stories, 20 by 30 ft.; two glass bouses, each 
20 by 50 ft., and one 10 by 28 ft. An experimental orchard of 5 acres has also been 
planned to include small fruit. A. T. Jordan has been appointed assistant in horti¬ 
culture. 

Pennsylvania College and Station.—Jii November. 1805, Col. J. A. Woodw ard 
was appointed by the Pennsylvania State ('allege as superintendent of its Chautau¬ 
qua course of home reading in agriculture. There have been enrolled about 150 new 
members in the course, including agricultural editors, principals of private schools 
of a high grade, and physicians, as well as prominent and successful farmers. The 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agriculture baa commissioned the director of the 
station to conduct experiments upon the culture and curing of tobacco. The work 
will be substantially a continuation of that, which has been carried on in two differ¬ 
ent localities of the State for the past two years under the general supervision of 
the State. 

South Carolina College and Station.— L. A. Clinton, assistant professor of 
agriculture in the college and assistant agriculturist of the station, resigned Jan¬ 
uary l to accept a similar position at Cornell Cniversity. W. E. A. Wyman, V. 8,, 
has been elected veterinarian of the station and will assume his duties the middle of 
February. 
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Personal Mention. —H. Marshall Ward has been elected to the professorship of 
botany in the University of Cambridge, vacated by the death of Professor Bab- 
bington. 

Dr. Ritzema-Bos has been chosen professor of phytopathology and director of the 
Phytopathological Laboratories of the University of Amsterdam. 

Dr. G. Lagerheim has been chosen professor of botany and director of the Botanical 
Institute of the University of Stockholm. 

M. S. Bebb, tho greatest American authority on willows, died December 5, 1895, 
San Bernardino, California. 

O 
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The question as to the manner in which food is utilized in the body 
in the production of energy 1ms received much attention from time 
to time, and has become of added general interest as the investiga¬ 
tion has advanced and some practical results been attained. Inves¬ 
tigation of this character is exceedingly intricate, and there is great 
liability to form incorrect conclusions. The point of view is changing 
from time to time with the accumulation of data and improvement in the 
methods of work. An impartial summary showing the present status 
of investigation of this subject can hardly fail to be of interest and 
value to many. Such a review by Professor Zuutz, professor of animal 
physiology in the Royal Agricultural High School at Berlin, and an 
eminent investigator and student in this line, is given in the present 
number of the Record. It is believed that in the main this article can 
be taken as presenting without bias the latest views which have been 
advanced on the subject of metabolism and the production of energy 
in the animal body. 

In these investigations the respiration apparatus has been extensively 
used. Some of the respiration experiments mentioned by Professor Zuntz 
are of a different nature from those of Pettenkofer and Yoit which have 
been described at length in publications of this Office. In Professor 
Zuntz’s experiments a sort of mask was worn over the month and nose, 
or a connection made with the bronchial tubes. Air enters through 
one tube, passes through the lungs, and is excreted or respired through 
a second tube. An arrangement of valves provides that the air shall 
always be inspired and respired through the respective tubes. The 
amounts of oxygen consumed and carbon dioxid produced are the fac¬ 
tors measured, and the relation of carbon dioxid to oxygen gives the res¬ 
piratory quotient. The determination of the respiratory quotient under 
different conditions of food and labor promises to be of great assistance 
in studying the metabolism of the nutrients and determining their func¬ 
tions under given conditions. Experiments of this nature have also 
been made in Pfliiger ? s laboratory, and in Paris by Hanriot and ltichet 
and by other investigators. 

In regard to the formation of fat from the protein of the fobd, it will 
be remembered that Professor Pfltiger has for a long time bitterly 
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opposed Voit’s theory that fat could be formed from protein. As Pro* 
fessor Zuntz states, this theory was based on experiments made with 
dogs fed upon meat which was assumed to be practically free from fat 
or glycogen. Yoit believed that meat prepared as he prepared it had 
a uniform composition, but this assumption has been found not to be 
strictly true. The nitrogen in the meat was not determined but calcu¬ 
lated, and this has been a point much criticised. From a careful revi¬ 
sion of Voit’s figures and Pfliiger’s criticisms of them it would seem that 
in only one case was the food sufficient to permit a storing up of any 
reserve material. In this particular case, granting Ptliiger’s objection 
to Voit’s mean value foi the meat fed, and substituting the corrected 
value lie suggests, the dog dul not excrete all the carbon consumed in 
the protein of the food, but stored up an appreciable amount as fat. 

Perhaps all that can be said now is that the question is still an open 
one. Voit\s work is not conclusive, but on the other hand it is not 
invalidated by Plliiger’s criticism. As Professor Zuntz points out, the 
evidence would seem to prove the formation of carbohydrates from 
protein, and furthermore that fat may be foimed from carbohydrates. 
Gencc, “the formation of fat from protein must also be admitted.” 

Professor Zuntz discusses at considerable length the amount of 
energy of the food consumed which is a\ ailable for muscular work. He 
gives as his opinion that for all mammals the value is praetically con¬ 
stant, representing about 35 per cent of the total energy of the food. 
A much higher value is quoted from Wolil* and Krcuzh age’s experi¬ 
ments with horses. In the current number of the Kecord an abstract 
is given of further experiments by Woltf and Kreuzhage with horses, 
from which it will be seen that the value for the mechanical equivalent 
of food which Professor Zuntz criticises has been considerably changed 
and does not now differ materially from what he considers correct. 
The animal oiganism considered as a machine is much more econom¬ 
ical than any other kind of prune motor. 

One of the most interesting considerations brought out by Professor 
Zuntz is that the character of* the nutrients metabolized is influenced 
by the kind of work performed. This differs from opinions w inch have 
been generally held. Pfliiger has insisted that, provided protein was 
present, it was the sole source of muscular energy. Others have main¬ 
tained that carbohydrates were the principal source of energy. Pflii- 
ger based his opinion in part on some experiments which were 
made by Argutinsky. The work done was carefully measured and 
it was believed that the nitrogen excretion showed the metabolism 
of sufficient protein to account for all the energy produced. Some 
interesting experiments were made by Patou in Edinburgh which show 
that Pfliiger’s conclusion was not justified. When work was per¬ 
formed the metabolism of the protein was increased, but the energy 
furnished by this increased metabolism of the protein was sufficient 
to account for only 35 per cent of the work actually performed. Accord- 
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lug to Paton, Argutinsky left out of account the motion of forward 
progression, which demands considerable energy. 

The opinion has been generally held that either protein, fat, or car¬ 
bohydrates could yield energy, and that, provided a comparatively 
small amount of protein was supplied, which served to repair the waste 
tissue of the organism, it was unessential which of the nutrients was 
present, provided only that the necessary number of calories was 
furnished. 

According to Professor Zuntz, intense muscular energy must he 
derived from the combustion of piotein. Such muscular exertion can 
not be continued for a long tune, though this lactor would be influenced 
probably by the peisonal characteristics of the subject. A greater 
amount of work performed in a much more leisuiely wa> may be pro 
vided for by the combustion of nitrogen free nutrients. This perhaps 
explains why many of the pooler classes in Europe exist in compara¬ 
tive comfort on a diet which according to American ideas is deficient 
in protein. The character and not the amount of woik determines the 
sort of nutrients necessarv. This theory certainty harmonizes with 
observed facts better than any other. 



THK MM'ABOLISM OF NUTRIENTS IN THE ANIMAL BODY 
AND THE SOURCE OF MUSCULAR ENERGY. 

Prof. N. ZUN17, 

Jtoifal Agriculinral High School, Merlin. 

A scientific treatise on nutrition must have for a foundation the 
clearest jyossible explanation of the changes which the nutrients 
undergo in the organism and the function for which each is fitted. 
Scientists disagree upon this question, and especially upon the way in 
which muscular force is produced. 

Liebig recognized that the muscles (which are the agents in produc¬ 
ing muscular force) are composed chiefly of protein and that they can 
perform their functions for a long time without the addition of new 
material. From this he concluded that protein must he the source of 
muscular power—that is, that the muscles produce mechanical force 
because they are broken up into their component parts and oxidized. 

Speck and Yoit disputed this theory when it was found that the 
excretion of nitrogen in the urine was only slightly modified by the 
amount of muscular labor performed, and that there was no simple rela¬ 
tion between muscular exertion and the urinary excretion of nitrogen* 
Hut Yoit still maintained the idea that the metabolism of protein was 
the important factor in the production of energy, and in proof of this 
advanced the theory that whether the organism was at rest or per¬ 
forming labor the same amount of protein was metabolized. If mechan¬ 
ical labor is produced the protein is utilized for this; at other times it 
simply produees heat. He and IVttenkofer compared the metabolism 
of protein in the animal body to a mill stream; it produees mechanical 
labor when it flows over the water wheel, and at other times the energy 
is not utilized. 

Even with fbese modifications Liebig’s theory can not be accepted. 
The maximum energy which the metabolism of protein in the body can 
yield lias been determined by liubner 1 by means of exact calorimetric 
investigations. Very recently these estimates have been revised by 
Pfliiger, 2 and only comparatively unimportant changes made. On the 
basis of these results it may be assumed that the metabolism of 1 gm# 
of nitrogen in the animal body produces 20 units of heat, the equiva¬ 
lent of 11,050 kilogrammeters of mechanical force. 

1 Ztsohr. Biol., 21, p|>. 250, 333. 

'FilUger’s Arch. Pliyaiol., 52, p. 45. 
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Kellner and E. Wolff 1 have made a large number of experiments with 
a draft horse. For a long time the same amount of work was per¬ 
formed daily, and the actual, mechanical equivalent of this and the 
nitrogen excreted in the urine were determined. Assuming that only 
the protein (tan serve for the production of external muscular labor, in 
many of these experiments scarcely half of the work actually done can 
be accounted for. For example, in one experiment the horse consumed 
for a week a ration of 6 kg. of meadow hay, <> kg. of oats, and 1.5 kg. 
of starch, and every day made 000 revolutions with a circular dyna¬ 
mometer, producing 2,154,000 kilogrammeters of work. The daily 
excretion of nitrogen in the urine was 108 gm. The formation of this 
amount of nitrogen from protein by cleavage could have yielded, at 
most. 2,808 heat units—i. e., 1,108,000 kilogrammeters—which is scarcely 
half of the work actually performed. The discrepancy is still more 
apparent when it is remembered that the beating of the heart and 
breathing represent a considerable amount of mechanical labor, which 
increases with increased external work, and on an average can be 
scarcely less than 10 per cent of this. 

There can be no doubt that the nitrogen-free constituents of the body 
are also concerned in the production of mechanical force. Some inves¬ 
tigators go still further, and conclude that onl\ the latter, and more 
particularly the carbohydrates* are to be looked upon as the source of 
muscular energy. They liken the muscles, composed of protein, to the 
metal of an engine, and the nitrogen-free materials of tin* food to the 
coal. The coal burned on the grate is the source of the energy, and 
not the materials composing the machine. 

But this opinion is erroneous, for muscular energy can be produced 
by the metabolism of protein only. This has been recently shown by 
Pfliiger 2 in an experiment ith a very lean dog fed for many months 
on the leanest meat and required, to perform considerable labor, which 
consisted in drawing a cart. The experiment showed that protein 
alone can satisfy all the functions of the animal body, and, provided 
the stomach can digest a snftieicnt quantity of it, an animal can live 
on protein alone. As is well known, this is true of no other nutrient. 

In this respect at least protein deserves its name, i. e., the “first or 
principal nutrient. 1 ’ 

In support of the view that the nitrogen-free nutrients, more especially 
the carbohydrates, are the source of muscular energy, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the protein molecules undergo such cleavage m the animal 
organism that nitrogen-free substances are produced, and that these 
are the real source of muscular energy. This view is not regarded as 
very probable, although there is considerable evidence in its favor. 
Thus, Voit advanced the opinion that fat is formed from protein when it 
is supplied in excess. Many experiments were made which seemed to 


1 Jabresber. agr. Chem., HU, |>, 5(>4. 

2 Pll tiger's Arch. Physiol,, 50, p. 98. 
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prove this tlieory. Among tbe more important are Pettenkofer and 
Voitfs 1 long series of respiration experiments with dogs fed only on 
meat which was considered to be free frpm fat. The conclusion was 
reached that part of the carbon consumed in the protein of the meat 
remained in the organism, while all the nitrogen was excreted in the 
urine and feces. If carbon is retained day after day in the organism it 
must be in the form of fat, as it is the only carbon compound free from 
nitrogen which can be stored up in the body in any considerable quan¬ 
tity. These experiments have been almost universally aeeepted as fur¬ 
nishing proof of the formation of fat from protein. Recently Ptiiiger 2 
has gone over this work very carefully, recalculating the results, and 
has pointed out that the carbon content of the meat used in the calcula¬ 
tions was too high and the hit content too low. He claims it is possible 
to derive all the fat which was stored up in the organism from fat con¬ 
sumed in the food. 

In some of their experiments Pettenkofcr and Voit led carbohydrates 
in addition to meat. Pfbiger grants that in such eases there is no doubt 
that fat was formed, but lie considers it an on or to assume, as Petten- 
kofer and Voit did, that this fat was foimed from the protein. They 
did not believe that fat could be formed from eaiboli> drates; but the 
possibility of this lias been repeatedly demolishateil b> experiments 
since made, among others those of Meissl with swine.* 

Ptliiger claims, as a lesult of his recalculation, that in many cases the 
results of Pettenkofer and Voit’s experiments indicate the formation of 
fat from carbohydrates. 

Thus, opinions to-day are diametrically opposite to those entertained 
a short time ago. The formation of fat from carbohydrates, which was 
so long disputed, must be accepted as a well pio\enfact; while the 
proofs of the formation of fat from protein aie very much weakened. 

It would seem, therefoie, well worth while to carefully consider the 
facts which indicate a cleavage of the protein molecule into molecules 
containing no nitrogen. In severe cases ot diabetes considerable quan¬ 
tities of sugar are excreted in the urine, even if tbe diet contains no 
carbohydrates. The sugar must be formed either from protein or from 
fat. It has been shown that the quantity of sugar excreted increases 
with increased consumption of protein, but is not affected by the amount 
ot fat consumed. This indicates a formation of sugar from protein. 

It was found a few years ago by von Mei mg 4 that doses of phlorhizin 
will induce an excretion of sugar m the urine at any time with no other 
disturbance of the healthy functions of the body. 

The urine of dogs given about 1 gm. of phlorhizin per kilo of their 
weight contains 10 to 15 per cent of sugar; and there is an intimate 

^fcaelir. Biol., 7, p. 410, 0, p. 110. ^ 

Hunger's Arch. Plntsiol , 51, p. 228. 

3 Ztseln Biol., 22, p. 84. 

4 Verbaudl. 5 Cong. f. innere Med., 1880, p. 185; Verha-udl. 0 Cong. f. iimere Med., 
1887, p. 349. 
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connection between the excretion of sugar and the consumption of pro¬ 
tein, If given to a fasting animal the excretion of nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances in the urine increases directly with the sugar excretion. This 
would warrant the conclusion that both are derived from the same 
source, namely, protein. But the proof is still stronger. When a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of phlorhizin is given to a fasting animal the organism 
becomes very deficient in carbohydrates. If the animal continues to 
fast ami to receive plilorhizin large quantities of sugar are still found 
in the urine, quantities which parallel investigations have shown to be 
many times greater than the total amount of carbohydrates contained 
in the tissues of the organism. The many investigations which have 
been made in recent years on the source of the glycogen of the body 
also furnish proof of the formation of carbohydrates from protein. Kiilz 1 
has made some of the most careful of these experiments. Glycogen, as 
is well known, is a carbohydrate closely related to standi. In normally 
nourished animals it constitutes several per cent of the total weight of 
the liver and 0.3 to 1 per cent of the weight of must les. Glycogen dis- 
appears after continued fasting, and, as Kiilz has shown, moie lapidly 
from the liver than from the muscles. It is possible to hasten the dis¬ 
appearance of gh cogen (1) by giving an animal phlorhi/in and thus 
removing sugar, and (2) b\ the performance of muscular labor. The 
importance of the latter method maybe seen from the following experi¬ 
ment. Kiilz found that one and a half days after the last food was 
consumed the livei of a well nourished dog was nearly glycogen free, 
provided that the animal had performed muscular labor for 57 hours. 
Jf no wank was done the fasting must be continued for 3 or 1 weeks to 
obtain the same icsult. Kiilz has also shown that glycogen is produced 
when animals which have fasted for a long time are given a diet of 
pure protein. 

It would seem that glycogen can be formed and stored up by fasting 
animals from the protein of the organism. The necessary condition is 
that the least possible muscular labor be performed. Ncbelthau, 1 * a 
pupil of Kiilz, observed the formation of glycogen by fasting animals 
under the influence of a number of narcotics, for instance, chloral- 
hydrate, paraldehyde, sulfbnal, ehlorofoi in, ether, and alcohol.-' The 
formation was particularly noteworthy in the ease of chloral hydrate. 
This unites in the organism with glyeuronic acid (a body very nearly 
related to the sugars) and forms uroehlorahe acid, 4 winch is excreted 
in the urine. Thus a considerable quantity of carbohydrates is removed 
from the organism/* All this evidence would seem to prove the forma¬ 
tion of carbohydrates from protein. 

1 Festschrift f. (\ Ludwig, Marburg, 1890, p, 69. Pfluger's Arch. Ph.vsiol., 24, p. 
70, etc. 

2 Halliburton, Text-book ofCliem. Physiol, and J’athoi., p. 110. 

8 Halliburton, Text-book of ('hem. Physiol, and Pathol., p. 793. 

<Ja.fi*e, Zttschr. physiol. Chem., 2, p. 47. 

Ztachr. Biol., 27, p. 247. 
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Since the formation of fat from carbohydrates in the body is also 
proven, the possibility of the formation of fat from protein must also be 
admitted, although the exx>eriments which were formerly considered 
proofs of it have been weakened by Plliiger’s criticism. 

Many statements have been made above which indicate that car¬ 
bohydrates can yield muscular energy. For instance, when a dog 
l>erfonned muscular labor for a few hours almost all the glycogen was 
removed from the organism. According to Kiilz the surest method of 
eliminating glycogen from the body is to so poison the animal with 
strychnine that convulsions of several hours’ duration are produced. 

The consumption of glycogen in muscular exertion is also proved by 
direct experiment. If muscular contractions are produced as long as 
possible by passing an electric current through the muscles of the legs 
of a frog which has just been killed, less glycogen will be formed than 
where no muscular contractions are produced. The same experiment 
can be performed with the muscles of warm-blooded animals. 

The corollary to this experiment consists in paralyzing the muscles of 
one of the hind legs of an animal by severing* the nerves. After a few 
days, investigation shows that the muscles of the injured leg contain 
more glycogen than those of the uninjured leg. 

11' the muscles always consume glycogen when work is done the con¬ 
tinual drain must be made good in someway The source which is 
drawn upon for this purpose appears to be the sugar of the blood. It 
is remarkable that under all conditions of nourishment the blood con¬ 
tains a small but constant amount of sugar, about 0.1a i>er cent. The 
venous blood which leaves the muscles always contains a little less 
sugar than the arterial blood which enters them. This difference is 
greater when the muscles perform work, not with standi xig the fact that 
three times as much blood passes through them. 1 If the blood always 
contains the same percentage of sugar in spite of the fact that some is 
continually being removed from it by the muscles, sugar must be con¬ 
stantly supplied from sonic source. It is generally considered that 
this is the glycogen which is stored uj) in the liver; the sui>i>ly in the 
liver being kept up by the sugar consumed in the food. If no car¬ 
bohydrates are consumed it is formed from protein. 

From what has been said it will be seen that muscular energy can be 
produced by protein alone, but, on the other hand, that carbohydrates 
in the form of glycogen and blood sugar are concerned in its production. 

Whether fat, as such, can also be utilized by the muscles for the pro¬ 
duction of energy is not known with certainty. It seems jirobable, 
however, that such is the case, since an animal will live and perform 
work on a diet which contains much fat and very little jirotein. Accu¬ 
rate measurements of the amount of work possible under such condi¬ 
tions are at present not available, therefore the oj>inion that in these 
cases the energy is really produced only from protein can not be accepted 
as final. 

1 (Jkauveau and Kauifmanu, Cowpt. rend., 104, pp. 1126, 1352, 1763. 
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Up to the present only the kind of material which is utilized in the 
performance of muscular exertion has been considered. Facts concern¬ 
ing the quantitative relations which exist have been obtained by two 
methods, one elaborated by Kellner and E, Wolff, and the other dating 
back to Lavoisier for its conception, and first employed by E. Smith for 
systematic measurements in experiments with man. 

Kellner and Wolff 1 proceed as follows: A horse is made to perform 
the same amount of work day after day, and at the same 1 time the food 
is so regulated that the weight of the animal remains unchanged. The 
animal must then be in nitrogen equilibrium; that is. the nitrogen in 
the urine is practically equal to the amount absorbed trom the food. 
If the work is increased the animal begins to lose weight and the excre¬ 
tion of nitrogen in the urine increases. This shows that some of the 
protein of theoiganism is being metabolized. The amount of food is 
then increased until equilibrium is again reached and maintained. If 
this additional food consists at one time of protein and at another of 
fat or carbohydrates, it is possible to determine how much of each 
nutrient is required to perform a definite amount of work. The results 
obtained by this method are not very exact, for many Meeks are neces¬ 
sary for each experiment, and during this tune certain conditions which 
effect metabolism—for instance, temperature—may also change. 

According to Kellner and Wolff*, about 50 per cent of the mechanical 
equivalent of starch afid fat, as shown by the heat of combustion, is 
utilized by the animal m the production of muscular labor. 

The second class of investigations on the metabolism of energy is 
based upon inspiration experiments. The increased metabolism of 
matter which is necessitated by muscular exertion increases the con¬ 
sumption of oxygen and the excretion of carbon dioxid. A study of the 
gas exchange, therefore, should give much more accurate results than a 
comparison of the amounts ol food consumed and excreted, since neither 
carbon dioxid nor oxygen can be stored up in the organism in any con¬ 
siderable quantity. An animal nisi) be deprived of nourishment for 
several days without much disturbance of the bodily functions; but if 
the supply of ox t N gen is cut oil* for 5 minutes the animal dies. Hinder¬ 
ing the excretion of carbon dioxid for any considerable time is also dis¬ 
astrous. Furthermore, respiration increases almost immediately when 
muscular work is begun and diminishes as quickly when the work 
ceases. Five minutes after muscular exertion lias ceased, although it 
may have been long and severe enough to increase the respiration six¬ 
fold, a healthy animal consumes the same amount of oxygen and excretes 
the same amount of carbon dioxid as during absolute rest. 

The study of the gas balance therefore furnishes a convenient and 
accurate method of studying the increased consumption of material 
which is demanded by museulsrr exertion. The ratio to each other of 
the oxygen consumed and the carbon dioxid excreted gives the so- 
called respiratory quotient* This may iurnish valuable information 


<LanUw. Vers. Stat., 21, p. 19. 
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concerning the nature of the materials which undergo metabolism in 
the organism. 

JRegnault and Heiset 1 have shown in their classic “ Reserches sur la 
respiration ” that provided the time of the experiment is long the char¬ 
acter of the food is practically the only thing which influences the respir¬ 
atory quotient. In other words, the respiratory quotient is the ratio 
ot the oxygen necessary for the combustion of the food to the carbon 
dioxid produced. 

In the combustion of carbohydrates the amount of oxygen consumed 
is just equal to the quantity of carbon dioxid produced. The quotient 
is therefore l. # In the combustion of animal and vegetable fats it is 
about 0.7, and of protein about 0.8. This last figure does not represent 
the complete combustion which is obtained, for instance, in an elemen¬ 
tary analysis, but the combustion which actually takes place in the 
animal body, in this case an intermediate product (urea) is formed and 
excreted in the urine. 

The experiments of Lehmann and Zuiitz' have shown that the respir¬ 
atory quotient of a normally nourished horse doing no work is 0.95. 
This indicates that principally carbohydrates are oxidized. When 
work is done the result is very little affected, usually being lowered a 
few units in the second decimal place. This shows that the increased 
oxidation produced by muscular work increases the metabolism of pro¬ 
tein, fat, or both, a \cry little more than that of the carbohydrates, 
if the metabolism of carbohydrates was increased, the respiratory quo¬ 
tient would become nearer 1. This disposes of the theory that carbo¬ 
hydrates are the only source of muscular energy. 

When no work is done and the respiratory quotient is low (0.7 to 0.75), 
it is probable that fat is the principal substance which is metabolized. 
Such a respiratory quotient is never found in experiments with horses, 
but has been observed by Zuntz and Katzeustein * in many experiments 
with man and dogs, either fasting or on a diet of meat and fat. In 
this case, it work was done the respiratory quotient became greater. 
This shows that the relative amount of carbohydrates or protein metabo¬ 
lized has increased. 

When the nutrients are metabolized in such a ratio that the respira* 
tory quotient has a mean value of about O.S, it remains unchanged when 
work is done. This would seem to indicate that the relative quantity 
ot nutrients metabolized had remained unchanged, or it might also 
indicate that the amount of piotein had changed, for if protein alone 
was metabolized the quotient would still be 0.8. In this case, there¬ 
fore, no definite conclusion could be drawn. 

The question of the most suitable proportions in which to combine 
the nutrients in order that the gieatest amount of muscular labor may 

— ~ ~ ♦ -- —-—■*•»* — . 

‘Awn. Chun. <‘t Phyw., Her. 8, 26, ]>. 462. 

-Landw. Jalirb., 1891, p. M3. 

1 Pfliiger’s Arch. Physiol., 49, p. 365. 
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be produced will be referred to again. It is desirable first to consider 
briefly the quantitative relations which exist between the consumption 
of nutrients and the production of work. 

In the work which a horse ordinarily performs the total muscular 
energy may be separated into two factors. One, which may be directly 
measured, represents the amount of energy expended in drawing or 
raising a load. The other represents the amount of internal muscular 
energy which is employed in forward progression, and is not available 
for external work. That this last factor may represent a considerable 
portion of the total energy may be deduced from Kellner’s experiments. 1 
Hy the methods employed in problems in mechanics he endeavored to 
resolve the total force expended in locomotion into its component parts. 
Deductions of this sort, however, can not yield very accurate results. 

In a recent publication E. Wolff has employed another method in 
computing the energy of forward progression of an animal doing no 
work. According to his calculations it is equal to one half the prod¬ 
uct obtained by multiplying Ihe weight of the animal by the square of 
the velocity attained. This presupposes the fact that the tota vital 
force employed in motion is produced anew at each step, and further 
that the velocity attained at each step is all expended in overcoming 
the resistance to motion offered by the surface passed over. 

This supposition may perhaps hold good for walking, but for trotting 
and galloping it is certainty incorrect, since it is not possible to 
instantly arrest such rapid motion. As a matter of fact Wolff* admits 
that his results for animals in rapid motion arc too high. 

Lehmann and Zuntx 2 computed the energy expended in locomotion 
from the amount of oxygen consumed. They determined (1) the amount 
of oxy$bn consumed per minute by a horse doing no work, (2) the 
amount consumed for locomotion when no load was drawn, and (3) the 
amount consumed when the same speed was maintained and a known 
load was drawn. In some of the experiments the horse traveled up an 
incline instead of drawing a load. In this ease the amount of work 
done each moment can be determined by multiplying t lie altitude of the 
incline by the weight of the animal. 

The increased consumption of oxygen when work was combined with 
locomotion shows how much was really required for the amount of work 
done. From this the amount of oxygen per kilogranuneter of work can l>e 
calculated. The amount of oxygen varied a little with the character of 
the work. It w as also somew hat different for different individuals. For 
instance, in the case of a rather light Fast Prussian horse poor in tiesh the 
oxygen consumption per kilogranuneter of work performed m climbing 
an incline was found to be 1.32 to 1.34 ee., and a slightly larger quantity, 
1.35 to 1.37 cc M for the work of drawing a load. In the case of another 
horse of more compact build and less active disposition the somewhat 

l Landw. .lahrb., 8-13 and 16, Sup, 3. 

*Laudw. Jahrb., 1894, p. 143. 
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higher result, 1.52 cc. per kilogrammeter, was obtained. In the case of 
the first animal the oxygen consumption per kilo live weight was 0.81 
cc. for the motion of forward progression when no other work was 
done. In the case of the second animal the amount was only 0.68 cc. 
The curious fact is noticeable that the horse which required more oxy¬ 
gen for the performance of external work required less for forward pro¬ 
gression. As would be expected under these conditions, each animal 
required about the same amount for the performance of moderate labor, 
equal to about 75 kilogram meters per second. For more rapid motion 
over the same distance the oxygen consumption was increased. The 
first horse required about 27 per cent more oxygen when trotting than 
when walking, and the second about 60 per cent more. This large dif¬ 
ference between the two horses is not surprising, sinee horses trot very 
differently. The second horse at each step threw the center of gravity 
forward much more than the first, lie was a so-called u high-stepper 

By comparing the amount of oxygen required for forward progres¬ 
sion with that which is necessary to produce 1 kilogrammeter of exter¬ 
nal work the amount of energy expended can be determined. The 
horse which required 0.68 cc. of oxygen per meter for forward progres¬ 
sion required 1.52 cc. per kilogrammeter of external muscular work. 
Forward progression required per meter, therefore, Jor 0.45kilogram- 
meter of energy. The forward progression of a horse weighing 500 kg. 
would therefore be equal to 22.4 kiloginmmeters for each meter traveled. 

From the composition of the food consumed the amount metabolized 
per liter of oxygen consumed can be calculated with the aid of the fol¬ 
lowing data: 

Oxidation of 1 gm. muscular tisHue requires l.'tttti gm. oxygen and produces 4.047 
calories. 

Oxidation of 1 gm. animal fat requires 2.910 gm. oxygen and produces 9.t23 cal¬ 
ories. 

Oxidation of l gm. grape* sugar requires 1JKI7 gm. ox>gon and produces 3.092 cal¬ 
ories. 

Oxidation of 1 gm. starch requires 1.185 gm. oxygen and produces4.123 calories. 

Since one calorie is the equivalent of 125 kilogrammeters, the mechan¬ 
ical equivalent of the heat produced can be easily computed. 

In Zuntzand Lehmann’s experiments, if the calculations are based on 
the composition of the food, the consumption of 3 liter of oxygen should 
yield 2,185 kilogrammeters of energy. The 1.86 cc. of oxygen which 
one of the horses actually required for the production of 1 kilogram- 
meter of external muscular work would be sufficient theoretically to 
produce 2.898 kilogrammeters. The food consumed is utilized for the 
production of external muscular energy in the ratio of 3: 2.898, that 
is, 34.6 per cent. This value seems to be very nearly constant for all 
mammals. 

Lnder the direction of Zuntz, Katzensteiu 1 investigated the oxygen 
consumption of man when walking on a level or up an incline* It was 

‘PJliiger’a Arch. PhyHiol., 49, p. 365, 
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found that 1 kilogrammeter of mechanical force when expended in 
climbing required 1.19 to 1.50 cc. of oxygen, and motion of forward pro- 
gwaasion required 0.11 cc. of oxygen per kilo of weight of the individual 
for every meter traveled. In the performance of other kinds of labor 
man does not utilize the energy of the nutrients quite so well. In turn* 
ing a lathe 1 kilogrammeter of work required 1.00 cc. of oxygen. 

The food which required 1.435 cc. of oxygen to produce 1 kilogram¬ 
meter of energy expended in walking should produce theoretically 2.84 
kilogrammeters. In other words, about 35 per cent of the total energy 
of the food is available for external muscular labor. This is about the 
same quantity obtained in the experiments with horses. In a small 
number of experiments made with dogs practically the same value was 
obtained. Therefore, the conclusion is drawn that this value holds 
good for all wariu-blooded animals. Comparison shows that the animal 
organism utilizes the energy of food for the production of external 
muscular work much more thoroughly than an engine utilizes the energy 
of fuel. A steam engine ordinarily transforms only about 5 per cent of 
the energy represented by the fuel value, of the eoal into mechanical 
power, although some very caiefully constructed engines furnish 15 
per cent of the energy ot* the fuel. The animal organism utilizes about 
seven times as much of the energy of the food. 

As was jaunted out above, Kellner and Wolff calculated that the 
utilization of the energy of the nutrient* was even better, but consid¬ 
ering the uncertainty of the method* employed tlieir tigurescan hardly 
be accepted in place of those just quoted. 1 

Using tin* units which June been gi\en, it is a simple matter to cal¬ 
culate how much material is actually metabolized when an animal 
travels a given distance or performs mechanical labor—provided the 
amount of work done m each case can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy. It must be said that even when an animal performs no 
external muscular Libor, nutrients must still be metabolized for the 
production of energy. This energy is required for the beating of the 
heart, the muscular movements of respiration, and in much greater 
degree for the processes of digestion. Accurate measurements have 
been made of the energy expended in digesting food. The increase in 
the consumption of oxygen when food is chewed has also been deter¬ 
mined and found to be equal to 51 to 50 per cent of the amount con¬ 
sumed when no work is done. 

It is well known that it takes a horse much longer to chew 1 kg. of 
coarse fodder than the same amount of grain, it has been found that 
the oxygen consumption increases 11.4 liters for the labor of chewing 
1 kg! of oats, 7.7 liters tor 1 kg. of corn, and 33.7 liters for I kg. of hay. 
Prom these figures the quantity of nutrients which must be metabolized 
to carry on the work of chewing can be calculated. For oats it is 

1 Sec now work in bnmlw. J&hrb., 24 (1895), No. 1-2, pp. 125-271, and abstracted on 
p. 610 this number of the Keeord. 
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found to be 2.8 per cent of the total quantity assimilated, for corn 1,4 
per cent, and for hay 11.2 per cent. Closely eonneeted with the labor 
of chewing ami swallowing is that expended in the muscular move* 
ments of the stomach and intestines and in the secretion of digestive 
juices by the various glands. The amount of this work as well as the 
material necessary to maintain it may in a way be estimated by com¬ 
paring the increased consumption of oxygen during the few hours 
immediately following the consumption of food with that observed 
during hunger. It might be thought that this increase was due to the 
presence of the nutrients taken into the circulation; that is, that the 
nutritive materials used were increased with the amount supplied, as 
in the case of the fuel placed in a stove; but this comparison is not apt. 
The amount of oxidation in the organism is influenced solely by the 
amount required for pei forming labor or producing heat, and not at all 
by the amount of nutrients which may be present. This has been 
shown by von Mcrmg and Zuntz. 1 They introduced solutions of nutri¬ 
ents in considerable quantity directly into the blood of animals and 
found that the consumption of oxygen was not at all increased. t The 
extra nutrients yvere stored up by the animal as reserve material. 
Therefore the increased oxygen consumption immediately after eating 
can only be produced by the labor of digestion. 

In feeding with a normal mixture of oats and hay the increased oxy¬ 
gen consumption is 10.7 per cent, and when ha\ only is fed, the amount 
being just sufficient to maintain the animal and permit a very little 
work to be done, it is 10.8 per cent in excess of the amount of oxygen 
consumed when fasting. In this case also it may be seen that the 
bulky hay requires more energy for its digestion than the more concen¬ 
trated food. 

It is evident that the unequal “ease of digestion" materially changes 
the nutritive value of feeding stuffs from the values which are derived 
simply from their chemical composition. The nutrients which are assim¬ 
ilated from coarse fodder yield the organism about 20 per cent less avail¬ 
able energy than the same amount assimilated from grain, since the 
coarse fodder requires so much moie energy for its digestion. 

Respiration experiments furnish accurate information concerning the 
quantity of nutrients which is lequired for the performance of various 
kinds of work. They show more clearly than any previous method how 
much of the energy of the assimilated nutrients is available for the 
organism after the labor of digestion is accomplished. They give no 
information, however, as to what combination of nutrients is best suited 
for the production of the greatest possible amount of muscular energy. 

The general practice of feeding work animals a ration rich in protein 
is in harmony with Pftiiger’s observations. The dog which he fed for 
months on meat only was able to perform severe muscular labor. Often, 
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however, eveu dogs coaid not digest a sufficient amount of protein. On 
a diet of protein the digestive juices which are adapted for the assimi* 
lation of fat and carbohydrates are not utilized. When it is desired to 
feed an animal a ration which will give the maximum amount of work, 
a combination of nutrients must be selected which will utilize all the 
energy available for digestion. Care must be taken also not to feed too 
much coarse fodder, since it has been seen that such food materially 
increases the labor of digestion. On the other hand, coarse fodder must 
not be omitted altogether. Grandeau and Leclerc 1 have shown that 
disturbances of the digestive organs are produced when horses are fed 
entirely on grain. At all events, grain should form the greater part of 
the ration of horses which perform severe work. The question as to 
whether oats or beans are to be preferred to maize, which contains more 
nutrients in a given quantity, but less protein, would seem to depend 
entirely upon the kind of work to be done. Kellner and Wolff 2 found 
that the slow but long-continued labor of drawing a load was endured 
with no bad after effects when the food consisted entirely of carbohy¬ 
drates or fat. 

Thus it would seem that there is no peculiar value in food material 
very rich ip protein. The principal requirement seems to be to supply 
an abundance of food which can be easily digested. The case is dif¬ 
ferent when the, animal must perform intense muscular labor for a short 
time, as in the case of saddle or driving liorses traveling rapidly. 
Here various conditions unite to render a large supply of protein 
necessary. With such animals it is often the case that the respiration 
does not keep pace with the enormously increased demand for oxygen. 
As soon as there is a deficiency of oxygen in the tissues there is an 
increased metabolism of protein. 

Oppenlieim 1 has shown by experiments, in which he was himself 
the subject, that whenever muscular exertion is increased until breath¬ 
ing Imeomes labored the metabolism of protein is also increased. A 
greater supply of protein should therefore be provided in such cases. 
An abundance of protein is useful in other ways in the production of 
intense muscular energy. It is known that when muscular labor is 
performed organic* acids—sarcolactic acid, for instance—are produced. 
If these acids accumulate in the blood the ability to perforin work is 
diminished. Lactic acid produces weariness. Its presence lessens the 
productive power of the muscles. The acid produced by the muscles 
in activity and carried into the blood is in part oxidized and in part 
neutralized by ammonia which is formed from protein. It is natural 
to suppose that the marked diminution in the alkaline character of 
the blood would not occur as readily as it does when the diet is rich in 
protein. This question has recently been carefully investigated by 

1 Etudes experiinentalea sur T all mentation dn ehoval do trait, 1883, 18 >7, and 1889. 

9 Landw. Vera. Stat., 11, fiiip. III. 
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Oolmstein. 1 As was the case in earlier observations, be*found that 
with herbivora (rabbits) muscular labor caused a much greater diminu¬ 
tion of the alkaline character of the blood than with carnivora (dogs). 
With the latter the diminution was less for the same amount of work 
in proportion to the richness of the diet in protein. 

These investigations also show that much protein is required if a 
great amount of work must be (lone in a short time; and further, when 
more severe woik must be performed, but in a more moderate manner, 
even though the total amount per day be greater, it is not W’eessary 
that the quantity of protein in the food be very large. 

The same conclusions hold good for man. Laborers who perforin a 
great amount of work per day, but at no time of a very intense char¬ 
acter, are well nourished on a diet which is not very rich in protein, 
provided the diet be abundant and easily digested. As an example 
may be cited the Chinese and .Japanese laborers, whose* diet consists 
principally of rice. On the other hand, athletes who endeavor to per¬ 
form for a short time the greatest possible amount of muscular labor, 
as in running, rowing, or similar exercise, always select a diet rich in 
protein. 

The fact that factory operatives, who work steadily and show much 
endurance, can perform a greater amount of work on a diet rich in ani¬ 
mal food than on bread, potatoes, and the like, is not wholly or perhaps 
principally explained by the fact that the animal food contains more 
protein. It is probable that here also tin* same reason holds good as 
in the case of coarse fodder and grain. Vegetable food provides the 
human organism a large amount of “ballast” which can be digested only 
with difficulty, or not at all. When the work of digestion is increased 
the amount of energy available for external muscular labor is dimin¬ 
ished. In addition to this the digestive organs, when such demands 
are made upon them, require a greater supply of blood, therefore the 
amouftt which can circulate through the muscles is diminished. 
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On ammonium-manganese phosphate and its use in the volu¬ 
metric determination of phosphoric acid, Lindeman and Motteu 
( Pul. Chew. 8oc. Par in, 13-11 ( Xo, 10 , })p. —The jmnciple 

of the method proposed consists in separating the phosphoric acid in 
the form of ammonium manganese phosphate, oxidizing the manganese 
and determining its amount by the iodometrie method. From the 
figures thus obtained and the known composition of the ammonium- 
manganese phosphate the phosphoric acid is calculated. 

The method is conducted as follows: To 50 cc. of a solution of the 
phosphate containing about 100 mg. of phosphoric acid add 10 cc. of a 
20 per cent solution of ammonium ehlorid. 10 ce. of ammonia, 20 cc. of 
a solution of citrate of ammonia containing 150 gm. of citric acid and 
500 cc. of ammonia in 1 liter of \s ater, and 25 cc. of a 2A per cent solution 
of crystallized sulphate of manganese. Then boil the solution for 5 
minutes, and after cooling, filter and wash rapidly the beaker and 
precipitate' with 100 cc. of a 0.5 per cent solution of ammonium ehlorid. 

If it is desired the precipitate obtained may be dissolved and phos¬ 
phoric acid determined by the ordinary molybdie method. Otherwise, 
dissolve the precipitate in dilute hydrochloric acid and collect the solu¬ 
tion in the beaker in which the precipitation was made. Dilute the ni¬ 
trate with 250 to 500 ce. of water, add 1 to 4 cc. of peroxid of hydrogen, 
followed by 20 ce. of a 10 per cent potassium hydrate, and boil the whole 
for 10 minutes to expel excess of peroxid. After cooling, add 20 cc. of 
20 per cent hydrochloric acid and allow to stand for a few minutes 
in order to destroy the alkaline peroxid, add 20 cc. of a 10 per cent 
solution of iodid of potash, and titrate immediately with sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite. 

The principal error in this method appears to be a constant one, due 
to solubility of the ammonium-manganese phosphate. Experiments 
indicate that the results by this method should be increased by 4 mg. 
In a large number of determinations of phosphoric acid in sodium 
phosphate the results by this method agreed fairly well with the theo¬ 
retical percentages, and in case of natural phosphates with the amounts 
shown by the ordinary method, although they were slightly lower, 
especially with the natural phosphate. 
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The determination of phosphoric acid by the molybdate 
method, H. Neubatjer (Ztttehr. anorgan. Ghent., 10 (1895), No. 1 , 
pp. 60-65 ).—The article is mainly a study of t-lie loss of phosphoric 
acid from volatilization on the ignition of magnesium pyrophosphate. 
The author claims that the results should be corrected by the follow¬ 
ing formula: 

A r = (it—70) 0.021, 

in which n denotes the weight in milligrams of magnesium pyrophos¬ 
phate found. 

Correction is especially recommended for weights of magnesium pyro¬ 
phosphate greater than 0.27 gm. unless precautions are taken to actually 
collect and weigh the phosphoric acid volatilized. For quantities ol 
magnesium pyrophosphate less than 0.07 gm. no correction need be 
applied. 

The author does not deem the use of the Hooch crucible advisable 
for collecting and igniting the ammonium-magnesium phosphate. He 
calls attention to the slowness of precipitation by the ordinary mag¬ 
nesia mixture with stirring, the necessity of 1 hour's ignition of the 
precipitate at a full glow, and the danger from the absorption of sul¬ 
phur by the magnesia on the crucible lid when gas is used. Alcohol 
burners are recommended instead of gas lamps.— v. l. parsons. 

On the decomposition of silicates by means of boric acid, 1\ 
Jannasoi (Her. deal. clam. Gcs., 2V ( No. 17 , p. 2 s ? 2 ). —One gram 
of the linely-powdered silicate is mixed with 5 or figm. anhydrous boric 
acid and intensely heated lo or 20 minutes. The fused mass will be 
found almost entirely soluble in hot water and alcohol. This solution 
is evaj>orated repeatedly with addition of hydrochloric acid and methyl 
alcohol to expel the boric acid, and the analysis finished in the usual 
way,—A. m. peter. 

The determination of nitric nitrogen in the presence of or¬ 
ganic nitrogen, T. Pfeiffer and II. Thukmann ( Landtr . I'm. Stat, 
46 (1895), No. 1, pp. 1-20 ).—The methods of determining nitric nitrogen 
in the presence of organic nitrogen were studied with especial reference 
to urine and liquid manure. The following method was worked out 
and is recommended as best adapted for the purpose: Fifty cubic cen¬ 
timeters of the liquid to be examined is heated with 10 gm. of sodium 
hydrate m a Lmtnor pressure fiask at 120 to 130° 0. for about 8 
hours. When cold the contents are filtered and the precipitate washed 
and dried. The filtrate is diluted with water in a distilling liask, boiled 
until the amiuouia has been expelled, the precipitate added, the filter 
washed with acetic acid aud water, and tlie reduction conducted with 
zinc-iron in the ordinary manner. Care must be exercised in distill¬ 
ing to avoid frothing. Following this method 99.7 to 101.2 per cent 
weighed quantities of nitric nitrogen were recovered in 4 trials. 

The addition of peat litter of known composition is recommended in 
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tbe sampling and analysis of farmyard manure, night soil, etc*— f, w. 
WOLL. 

Examination of nitrogenous organic bases of seeds, oil cakes, 
and tubers, E. Schulze ( Landw . Vers. Mat., 46 (1895), No. l, pp. 
27-85 ).—The author describes t3 different methods adopted by him¬ 
self and assistants for the determination of nitrogenous organic bases 
(choJin, betain, trigonollm, stachydrin, arginin, guanidiu) in seeds, oil 
cakes, tubers, and plants of agricultural importance.— f. w. woll. 

Contributions to Kuhn’s method of artificial digestion of 
nitrogenous food stuffs by pepsin solution, A. Kohler, F. Earn- 
stein, and W. Ziklstouff {Lanthr. Vers, tit at., 46 (1895 ), No. 28, pp. 
193-200). —According to tlie results gi\en in the paper, hydrochloric 
acid may be added to the pepsin solution in 2 portions without influ¬ 
encing the solubility of the nitrogenous components, and the treatment 
with ether previous to the digestion is not strictly necessary. In the 
case of 8 different fodders the results were higher in amount of nitrogen 
remaining undissolved where no previous extraction had been made, 
the differences being, however in the opinion of the authors, without 
signilicanee.—r. av. woll. 

Quantitative estimation of cellulose, («. Lange (Ztsehr. angew. 
Chem.y 189~>, No. to. pp. i ).—The authors method published in 

1889 1 has been but little modified, and is as follows: From 5 to 10 
gin. of the substance is placed in a large, wide, porcelain crucible, 
moistened with water, a threefold weight of potassium hydrate free 
from nitrate added, and the whole covered with 20 ce. of water. The 
crucible is then placed in an oil bath, taking care that the level of the 
liquid within the crucible is the same as that without. The tempera¬ 
ture of the bath must be earefull} controlled. The contents of the 
crucible should be stirred back and forth, especially when the frothing 
begins. The oil bath is heated up gradually, and the reaction is soon 
at an end. The crucible is now closed with a cover having a hole for 
the thermometer, and the whole kept for 1 hour at a temperature of 
175 to 180° 0. After this it is cooled to 75 to 80 , the contents of the 
crucible dissolved in 75 ee. of hot wrater, cooled, acidified with sulphuric 
aeid, turned into a centrifugal tube, made slightly alkaline with sodium 
hydrate, w hereby only the cellulose remains undissolved, and the cellu¬ 
lose separated in a centrifugal machine, winch is used as quicker and 
more convenient than filtration. The liquid is turned oft*, the cellulose 
broken up with a rod and again separated from hot water in the cen¬ 
trifugal machine. The cellulose is finally washed with water, alcohol, 
and ether, dried, weighed, and ignited in the usual manner. Only 
substances rich in fat need be previously extracted with ether. A 
clear white final product is obtained which contains only a very little 
nitrogen. 

Extensive comparisons with the Weende method, rioldefieiss method, 

1 Ztsehr. physiol. Cheui., M, No. 3, p. 283. 
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and the modified method of Hoftmeister are in its favor, although the 
results agree fairly well among themselves. Better duplicates are, 
however, obtained by this method. Schultze’s method gave too low 
results.—o. l: parsons. 

The determination of dry matter in peat, H. Buchner (Landw. 

Vers. Stat.j 46 (1S95), No, 2-3, pp. 221*231 ).—The author shows that 
the method used in drying peat and hiunus soils has a marked influ¬ 
ence on the percentages of moisture obtained. It is not possible to 
reach constant weight by drying samples of peat at higher tempera¬ 
tures (100 to 10,“P (\) for a certain length of time, ami perhaps not for 
any length of time. When kept in a desiccator the dried samples 
increased in weight periodically. Drying in vacuo and cooling over 
phosphoric anhydrid is recommended, but is very lengthy, requiring in 
some cases 30 days before fairly constant weight was obtained.—1\ w. 
WOLL. 

The composition and analysis of condensed milk, T. H. Bear- 
main and <\G. Moon (Analyst 20 (ASP 7), No. 2>7< p.2M ).—The authors 
state that condensed milk was lirst piepared about jS5f». They divide 
the various kinds into 1 classes: (1) Unsweetened milks; (2) sweetened 
milks; (3) sweetened partly skimmed milks; (4) sweetened skimmed 
milks. Tliej give the tabulated results of analyses of 50 samples of 
such milks by the following method; Weigh 10 gm. of the milk and 
make up to 100 <*e. For total solids, 20 ce. of the solution is evaporated 
in a platinum dish and dried to constant weight, which requires about 
6 hours. 

Ash is determined in the residue by igniting at low heat. 

For protein, 10 ce. of the solution is evaporated to dryness and the 
nitrogen determined by the Kjcldahl method. 

For milk sugar, 10 ce. of the solution is made up to ]()(> ce. by the 
addition of 40 ce. of water anti 50 ce. of ammonia, and the sugar deter¬ 
mined by Bavy’s method. 

Fat is determined by the Adams method in 10 ce. of the solution. 

The authors get satisfactory results for fat by using the Leffmann- 
Beam machine, when the following procedure is closely followed: ltuu 
10 cc. of the solution into the bottle, add 5 ce. of the hydroehlorie-aeid 
fusel-oil mixture, shake well, and add 15 cc. S5 per cent sulphuric acid 
with agitation. Add sufficient of a hot mixture of sulphuric* acid and 
water (1:2) to bring the top of the liquid nearly to the zero mark, whirl 
the bottle tor 3 minutes, place it in the water oven for 2 or 3 minutes 
and whirl again, when all the fat will be obtained.—n. w. Kilgore. 

Note on commercial condensed milks, A. II. Allen ( Analyst } 20 
(1895), Ao. 23 /, p. 2/ /).—The author calls attention to the change in 
composition of condensed milks by comparing the results attained by 
himself on 20 samples in 1891 with those of Bearmain and Moor (see 
above). He states that the fat in whole milk is equal to or somewhat 
greater than the proteids, and a comparison of those gives evidenoe as 
to the removal of a portion of the cream. 
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In making condensed milk the condensation is never more than 3 to 
1, and the author regards as particularly objectionable the directions 
to dilute with 6 to 8 parts of water to restore the milk to its original 
concentration.—«. w. xilgokk. 

Examination of milk (Ztschr. Net hr. Tinier such, nnd Hyg., 9 (1895), 
No. 22, pp. 845-547 ).—The paper gives the methods of milk analysis 
adopted by the Association of Swiss Analytical Chemists at their con¬ 
vention in 1895. The milk standards adopted were: Specific gravity 
of milk at 15° <\, 1.029 to 1.031, of milk serum 1.027 to 1.030; mini¬ 
mum content of fat 3 per cent, of solids 12 per cent; minimum acidity 
(Soxhlel-llenehel method) 4.V. —f. w. woll. 

On the determination of specific gravity of clabbered milk, 
li. EieilLOFF (Milch Zlg.,2i (I.s'H), No. pp. 779-7*2).—The author 
recommends WeihulTs method for the determination of tin* specific 
gravity of clabbered milk and buttermilk (E. S. Ik, 5, ]>. (ill; 0, pp. 11 
and 189). Ammonia of known specific gras ity is added to the milk in 
the proportion of about l: 10. The mixture is well shaken and its volume 
and specific gravity determined. The formula given is: 



In which V=r volume of mixture, y=-*p. gr. of mixture, v= volume of 
ammonia added, and z=sp. gr. of ammonia. 

The specific gravity of the mixture may be taken either with a 
hydrometer or a picnomcter, and may be collected to 15 O. by the use 
of the specific gra\ it\ tables for milk pioxided the tempeiature does 
not exceed 18° 0.—f. w . woll, 

Method of obtaining fat in cheese for examination, O. IIenzold 
(Milch Zip.. 21 (/s9>), No. i'l.pp. 7 >0, 7 il ).— Three hundred grams of 
cheese, cut in pieces of the size of a pea and nibbed in a mortar, is 
shaken in a wide-mouthed flask with 700 cc. potash lye, containing 50 
gm. potassium hydrate to the liter, which has been warmed to 22° <\ 
After 5 or 10 minutes the cheese is dissolxed and the fat floats on the 
surface of the solution as small lumps which ma> be united by gentle 
shaking. Sufficient cold water to bring tin* fat up into the neck of the 
flask is then added, and the fat taken out with a spoon. It is washed 
with water a few times and worked a little to press out the excess of 
water. After subsequent melting and tilt rating the clear fat is ready 
for further examination. Comparative expeiiments made show the 
correctness of the method.— v. w. woll. 

A new method of butter examination, E. Jahu (Milch Ztg., 24 
(1895), No. 17, pp. 76V# 1 , 707). —The butter is melted in a simple apparatus 
devised by the author, and different samples thereof shaken alternately 
with (1) water, (2) sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, and potassium 
permanganate solution, and (3) a saturated solution of sodium elilorid, 
hydrochloric acid, and potassium permanganate solution. The author 
ascribes the difference in the behavior of butter and oleomargarine fat, 
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or mixtures of both, to the presence of a casein membrane around the 
smallest sized fat globules. The application of temperatures over 50° C. 
(as in the manufacture of oleomargarine) changes the membranes so as 
to destroy the emulsifying properties of the fat.—F. w. Woll. 

Wollny’s milk-fat refractometer, H. Tiemann {Milch Ztg ,, 24 
(1895)j No. N,pp. 710-7 JS ).—The method is based on the determination 
of the refraction coefficient of a given solution of fat in ether by means of 
the Wollny milk-fat refractometer. Twenty-five (or 30) ee. of milk is 
measured into a heavy test tube holding 40 to 50 cc. and shaken with 
3 or 4 drops of glacial acetic acid; 5 (or 0) cc. of ether saturated with 
water at 17.5° O. is then added, and 1 or 2 ec. of potassium hydrate 
solution. The mixture is then shaken for 5 to 8 minutes, a small portion 
of the ethereal fat solution placed between the prisms of the refractom¬ 
eter, and the refraction coefficient determined. The results agree very 
closely with those of gravimetric analysis. The average of 27 compara¬ 
tive determinations was 2.803 per cent of gravimetric analysis and 2.704 
per cent by the above method, the greatest variation being 0.11 per cent. 

The potash, solution used is prepared as follows: 250 ee. of strong 
potash lye (1:1) is diluted to 500 ee. with 150 ee. of water and 100 ec. 
of glycerol; 5 gm. of copper hydrate is added and the mixture heated 
until the latter is dissol\ ed. The method lias been adopted in the work 
of the Kiel dairy experiment station.—r. w. woli.. 

Contributions to the analysis of fats : V. The determination of 
unsaponifiable matter; VI. Wool wax, J. Lewhowithcij (Jour. 
Soc . Chcm. Jnd ., 1. 7 No. i, pp. /.>~15).—In the first paper the 

author points out the disadvantages attending the use of petroleum 
ether as a solvent for separating the unsaponifiable matters in the 
analysis of lats and oils and shows that the use of common ether gives 
much more accurate results. In the second paper the results of a pre¬ 
liminary study of wool lat are given and it is shown that this substance 
is properly a wax.—A. m. peter. 

The chemist’s compendium, O. J. S. Thompson* (New York : Macmillan 4' Co., 
1890, pp. n 11+ 10 b). 

Chemistry in daily life, L. Cohn (Die Vhemic in tag lichen Leben . Hamburg and 
Leipsig: 18%, pp. Y11+ ?." ( s). 

Chemical analysis of oils, fats, waxes, and of the commercial products derived 
therefrom ( From the German of R. Jlenedikt. Jit vised and enlarged by J. Leiekowitseh. 
London: Mar milt an ( ) Co , 18.%, p. 688). 

On the solubility of silica, A. M. Ei>\vakds (Chcm. New*, 70 (1890), No. 1880, p. 18), 

On the fixation of nitrogen by the metals of the alkaline earths, h. Ma^itknnk 

(Compt. Rend., Ill (1891), No. 17, pp. 1117 , 11 IS; abs . in Rev. Soi., ser. 4, J (1890), No. 

' . 

The preparation of nitrogen compounds with metals by the direct action of 
the air and the formation of ammonia, A. Rohnel and L. Frank ( Chem . Ztg., 20 
(1890), No. 5, p. 88; Jour. Pharm. et Chim., 1890, No. 3, pp. 77-79). 

Determination of the sugar in fruit juices, sirups, liquors, confections, and 
honey, dr Raczkowhki (Monit. Soi., ser. 4, 1896, No. 10, p. 19; But. Assn. Chim, 
Suer, et Distill, 18, No. 7, p. bU). 
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A chemical study of the glyoogen in mushrooms and yeasts, G. Clautriau 
{Bruxelles: F. Mayes, 189$). 

experimental contributions to the birotation of dextrose, H. Trey ( Ztsehr. 
physikal. Chem.,J8 , No. 2,p. 19$). 

On the multirotation of reducing sugars and isodulcite, Taniust ( Compt. Bend., 
m (1896), No. 2,pp. 86, 87; Rev. Scisei\ 1, S (1895), No. 4, p. 118). 

Remarks on the sugar formed during the autodigestion of yeast, E. Salkowski 
(Ztsehr. Biol., 32, p. 468; abs. in Chun. Cenihl., 1895, II, p. 870). 

Isomaltose, E. Fischer (Ber. deut. chan, dee., 28 (1895),p. 3084 ; aba. in Ckem. Ztg., 
19 1895), No. 108, Repert., p. 404). 

Method of preparing mannose, DrYVKvic r>K Witt ( Ztsehr. Ver. Rubens. Ind., 
1895 , p. 794). 

The formation of citric acid duiing the oxidation of sucrose, Suable and 
Tankard (('hem. Nave, 71 (1895), p. j,;5). 

The action of fuming nitric acid on xylose and arabinose, R. Bader ( Chem. 
Ztg., 19(1895),p, 1851). —Xylo-tri-oxy-glutaric anliydrid ami arabmo-tri-oxy-glutanc 
anhydrid an* formed.—w. n. kku(.. 

The action of glyoxylic acid on carbohydrates, (\ IbVrriNGER (Arch. Pharm., 
pp. 233, 287; abs. in Her. deut. chem. (Hex.. 18 (1895), So. V*, Rif .p. 1056).— Glyoxyhc 
acid changes starch inlo a soluble modi 11eat ion, sucrose is m\ erted and with dextrose 
it forms a sirup of the constant composition rHMh Levulose and galactose 

givo similar sirupy products. 

Contributions to the microscopy of honey, K. Die rumen (Pharm. Centbl., 1895, 
No. 16, p. 592; abs. in ('hem. Ztg.. 19 (1895), No. 88, Repcrt., p. 329). 

On the oxidation of oils and fatty acids, T. Marie and W. Bishop (Jour. Pharm. 
et ("him., 1896 , So. 2. pp. 58-61). 

Chemical investigations of the seeds of Nephelium lappaceum and the fat 
contained in them, M. Bac/kwski { Mount. Chem., 16 (1891),p. 866; abs. in Jour. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 11 (1895), So. ll,p. 10(9). 

Optical properties of tannic acid, II. SrniFF (Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), p. 1680 ).— 
Solutions of gallic acid are mactixe, hut gallotanme acid is dextrorotatory.—w. H. 
KRUG. 

Optical properties and chemical constitution of tannin, F. (SCntiieii (Pharm. 
Oes. Her., 1895, No. 5, p. 29); abs. in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1^95), So. 92, Repert., p. 847). 

Note on the estimation of minute quantities of metals in liquids, E. R. Bud den 
and H. Hardy ( Analyst, 21 ( 1896), So. 258, p. 12). 

Gas volumetric estimation of hydrochloric acid in the contents of the stomach, 
VON Mirre/\xski ( Ccntr. innere Med., 15, pp. 1075-1077; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1895, l)ee.. p. 526). 

On the condensation of furfurol with phlorogluciu and a new method of quan¬ 
titative determination of furfurol, H. \Vrliu:l and S. Zkiskl (Monat. Chem., 16, 
p. 285; abs. in Huh Soc. Chim. Pans , 17-V, (189u), \o. 1, p. 59). 

On the determination of caffein in tea, Van Eedden-IH lserosch ( l%arm. Cm - 
tralhalle , 16 (1895), p. 741; abs. tn Chan. Ztg., Jo (I89(>), No. 4 , Repert.. p. 5). 

Composition of Fachyma cocos and Mylitia lapidescens, E. Winierhtrin 
(Arch. Pharm,, 1897, So. &>./, pp. 39S-409; abs. in Jour. Chem. Soc., 1890, Jan., p. 63). 

On the simultaneous determination of the mineral and organic acid in beet 
root, D. Sidkrsky (Compt. Rend.. 121 (1895), No. 27, pp. 1164 , 1165 ).—Advantage is 
taken of the indifterenco of Con^o-rod paper to the organic acids. A simpler method, 
however, is to use the coloring matter in tlio juice itself. 

The estimation of sugar in beets, Almrotu (Suer, nidig., 1895, No. 46, p. 384; abs. 
in Chem. Ztg., 19 (1895), No. 92, Repert., p. JUS). 

Saccharose and betose, T. E. Phipson (Hawaiian Planters' Monthly, 14 (1895), No. 
7, pp. 394-290 ).—Two grams of cane and beet sugar, each dissolved m 50 cc. of water 
containing X per oent of liydrocblorio acul kept 24 hours iu a covered lluak at 65° F. 
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To 5 oe. of each of these solutions 2 cc. of Eehling's solution was added and heated 
to boiliug point; cane sugar solution remains blue, but In case of beet sugar the 
copper was entirely reduced. 

The determination of dextrose or invert sugar in solutions containing lead, 

Zamakan {Bui. Assn. Chim. Biter, et Distill, 18, p. 846; abs. in Ohm.. Ztg., 19 (1895), 
No. 91, Report., p. 848 ).— Ammonium oxalate is a valuable means of removing the 
lead.— w. ii. khug. 

The deteimination of sugar by means of ammoniacal copper solution, Pkllkt 
(Bui. Assn. ('him. Baer, et Distill, 1J , p. 'ISO; abs. in Cheat. Ztff.. 19 (/ 895), No. 88, 
Repirt., p . J'iS ).— The author discusses the method originally proposed by Pavy and 
pitcly advocated by lVska, and concludes that it lias no advantages over the other 
mot hods.-- w . n. mum.. 

The determination of moistuie in sugaihouse products, Wkiniikkg {Bui, 
Awn. Chim. Smr. < t Distill, 18, p. 17s: abs. in ('hem. /Uj ., 19(1801), No. 88, Report., 

p. 81\). 

The so-called nontraceable losses in a sugaihouse, Pki.lki {Bui. Assn. ('him. 
Burr, tt Distill .. I A, p. 1A(>; abs. in ('hem. Ztip. 10(1*01), No. .s',s', Repent., p. 8IS ).—The 
nontraeeahio Josses in a sugarhouse in reality do not ovist, and are due to careless 
sampling and the inaccuracy of the analytical methods employed.— » . n. kiuui. 

A convenient method of weighing the cuprous oxid in the gravimetric esti¬ 
mation of sugars, K. Hepki.maxx (Charm, (\nthl.. Ah, j>. t,A7 ; nbs. ut ( hem. (' entbl, r 
180.1, II ? p.JOOJ ).—The cuprous oxid is collected in n Gooch crucible, washed, dried, 
and oviduoU by igniting in a current of air. The results aie very accurate.— 

W. II. kill 

The deteimination of moistuie in honey by Josse s method, Pkj.li.i (But. 

Assn. Chun. Suer, et Distill., 1A, p. /s,; aim. in ('hem. /Of., C» (/SOI), No. SS, Ripert., 
p. A IS), 

On the estimation of levulose in honeys and other substances, H. W. Wij.ky 
(Jour. Amo. Chou. Boo, 1 s ( 189ft ), Ac. /, p. S/). 

The estimation of tannin in wines, E. Manclai' (('ompt. Rend., lit (1896), No. 
19, p. 61(»; abs. in ('/urn. /tg., It (ISO*), No. 07, Repot., p. A7i). 

Methods employed m detecting adulteiations of olive oil, A. Mfxrz, (\ 
OruANi), and K. Miliiai' ( inn. Bn. igron., scr. 1, 1 (1A01-91), Nos. f.pp. 114-160, 
charts.1; J, pp. H,l-l41). 

Methods of analysis of fats, G. Halwikx (Jour. Charm, tt Chim., 1896, No. I, pp. 
St-Si>). 

Note on the microscopic detection of beef fat iii laid, T. S. Gi.admng (Jour. 
Amer. ('hem. Bov., IS (/ S r >6), A o. 1, p. /s/0. 

The use of the calorimetei in detecting adulterations of butter and lard, 

E. A. i>E ttt iiWKJLVii/ and .1. A. Emhky (Jour. Amer. Chon. Soe., IS (l*9i>), No. J. pp. 

ni-i:v). 

A new method of analysis of milk, E. ('irrAitn ((limn. Agr. ('union l aud, 9 
(1SD(,), No. 1, pp. 10-11 ).—A note on Winters method, as described in But. Soe . 
('him. Carts. 

Unreliability of the creamometer for determining fat in pasteurized milk, 

(Jam,net \ k and I!ai>i>on (Bui. Boo ( him. Carts, ISO’,, No. A; abs. in /Jsehr. Cleisell, 
und Milch Ht/t/., (>, No. 1, p. 77 ).—Experiments showed the creamometer to be of 
absolutely no use foi deteimining fat in pasteurized milk. 

On some new methods of testing indigo, H. \V. Gkklano (Jour. Bov. Chew. 
Jnd., 1.1 (isph). No. 1, pp. 1.1-17), * 

Titrametiic determination of uric acid in urine, G. von Kittkk (Ztsehr. physiol. 
(Item., 81, No. I, pp. 1SS-J96). 

A sensitive test for recognizing albumen in urine, A. Joi.lkh (Ztschr. physiol. 
Chon., 81, Co. 4, pp. A0G-A1O). 

A method for determining uric acid in urine, M. KhOgkh (Ztsehr. physiol Ohm., 
81, No. 4, pp. $11-918). 
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The determination of the acidity of urine, V. Lirblein (ZUohr. physiol Chem., 
tO (1895), No. 1-2, pp. 52-58). 

On the determination of chlorin in urine, E. BOdtjcer ( ZUohr . physiol, Chem., So 
(1898), No. 1-2, pp. 198-202). 

On the determination of acidity and alkalinity in urine, E. Freund and 
G. TOBPFKR (Ztschr. physiol. Chm., 20 (1898), No. 8, pp. 488-489). 

On the determination of sulphur in urine, I\ Mohr ( Ztschr. physiol Chcm., 20 
(1895), No. 0, pp. 550-501). 

Acidimetric estimation of vegetable alkaloids—a study of indicators, L. F. 

Krblbr (Aour. Frank. Inst.. 1890, No. 1, pp. It 1-147). 

A new turbine agitator for the laboratory, <r. F. Jaukkut (Pul Soc. Chim. Par in, 
15-10 (1890), No. 1 , pp. 9, 10, fig. 1). 

A modified form of the polarization apparatus for chemical uses, H. Landolt, 

(Per. dent. chan. den., J8 (7.SY/7), No. 19, pp. ,}Ju 1-2101. Jigs. 1 ).—This apparatus is 
adapted to readings at both very high and very low temperaturos. 

Carpenter calorimeter {/Aschr. Hyg.. loo 7, p, 1178: ahs. in /Aschr. angctc. (them., 
1890, No. 2. p. 85, Jig. I). 

Laboratory milIWor sugar cane, Foniainu (Pul Assn. ('him. Suer, et Distill, 18, 
p. 19/: aim. in Chcm. Zip., 19 (189 >), No. 88, liepert.. />. 318). 

Miscellaneous chemical investigations, 1882-93 ( IVtxoonsin Sta. Ppt. 1898 , pp. 
280, ,>?).--Abstract* are given of the iollow mg articles pre\ iously published by the 
station: Analyses of fertilizers t\\ is. Ma.Au. Kj»t. 1< S 8(>, p. 121), artificial fertilizers 
and land plasters i Bulletin 11 of the station i T uiiM'dlaiieous chemical and other 
work <Wis. Sta An. Upt. lssb, p, i:u», methods of butter analssis i \\ is. Sta. An. Upt. 
18 X 7 , p. 173), notes on IIubTs method of analssis of lats ( Wis. Sta. An. Upt. 1887, p. 
17b;, number and size of fat globules iu eo^s 1 milk (IS. 8. lt„ 2, p. 154 }. 
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Influence of continued electric light on the form and structure 
of plants, G. Honnikh (Her. gen. Hot., ; ( 7 W>), Nos. 7N, pp. 311-257; 
79, pp. 2tf9-ilO(>; 80 , pp. ;irj-;;f3; n J. pp. D>9-1 UK pi#. 15). — The author 
reports upon u series of experiments conducted with 30 orders of plants, 
represented by about 7f> separate species, studying* the effect produced 
by subjecting them to electric light. The experiments were conducted 
to ascertain the effect of continued electric light, of light for 0 hours 
during the day and <> hours at night, the ordinary conditions of light 
and darkness, and finally of continued darkness. The experiments 
were conducted in Paris in a portion of the electric building set apart 
for the author's use by the Municipal Council. 

The plants were kept as nearly as possible at a temperature of Iff to 
15° C. The humidity varied from b<> to 72 per cent. The electric light 
was produced by arc lamps under globes, and the plants were protected 
against the injurious ultra-violet rays by one or more thicknesses of 
glass—a spectroscopic study showing that such treatment would cut off* 
a greater portion of these rays. The electric light was maintained day 
and night for between <> and 7 months. The plants were arranged at 
distances varying from 1£ to 4 meters from the lamps, the light being 
regulated in such a way as to be constant. 

The author divides the report into the following heads: (1) The 
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results of comparison of plants cultivated under continued electric 
light, normal illumination, and darkness; (2) the variations of struc¬ 
ture due to thf variation in the intensity of light; and (3) an attempt 
to cultivate alpine plants in continued electric light and in a humid 
atmosphere. 

It was found that there was considerable change in external appear¬ 
ance of the plants due to the difference in the degree of light, but the 
modifications in the internal structure were found to be still more 
marked. It was found, under the influence of the continued electric 
light, that the chlorophyll was more uniformly distributed throughout 
all the cells containing it than under ordinary illumination, and it was 
also found more abundant in the cortex, medullary rays, pith, etc., 
than m those plants grown under ordinary conditions. The structure 
of the limb of the leaf was greatly simplified, and the palisade tissue 
less marked or w holly w anting. The epidermal cells had less thickened 
walls, and the cortical cells to a great degree lost their special differ¬ 
entiation, such as the foi ination of sclerenehyma m the petioles of ferns, 
and the thickening and reduplication of cells of pine, etc. The struc¬ 
ture of the stem was also simplified. The cortex w as less differentiated 
into /ones, 01 all its elements were alike. Tin* eoik was very tardily 
or not at all developed. The elements of the cortical tissue, medullary 
rays, and pith gieatl> resembled one another. The Signification of the 
wood fibers was gieatly reduced and tlio mnei caliber of the vessels 
was greatly increased. 

The modifications of structme due to different intensities of electric 
light showed that the differentiation of tissues winch is so marked in 
the above cases is maintained, but in less degree dependent upon the 
intensity of light. 

Experiments conducted with alpine and arc-tie plants under con¬ 
tinued electric light, with a uniformly low temperature and humid 
atmosphere, showed that the* new leaves of tlie alpine plants which 
were developed under these conditions acquired a stiucture identical 
with that which was naturally presented in the same plants collected 
in the Ax otic regions. 

The path of the transpiration current, II. H. Dixon and J. Jolt 

(Awn. Bot n 0 (j SO )), Xo. ,n 9 pp. 40 fig*. 7 ).—The authors conducted 
a series of experiments to ascertain whether the path of transpiration 
is through the lumen or through the cell wall of the conducting wood. 
Although the weight of testimony is at present m favor of transpira¬ 
tion through the lumen, the authors considered some of the earlier 
expeiiments as not without erroi, and they repeated them under differ¬ 
ent conditions, eliminating as far as possible all sources of error. They 
found that the lumen may be stopped with gelatin and paraffin without 
in any way interfering with the freedom of the cell waJL The rapidity 
with which the leaves begin to droop seems proportional to the com¬ 
pleteness with which the lumina have been closed. When the lumen 
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i h completely closed there is still some upward passage of liquid main¬ 
tained by the cell wall, but it is probably too feeble io supply the wants 
of the leaves. 

The authors investigated the possibility of the transmission of water 
through the lumen in the form of vapor, but the results showed that 
water is not transmitted in this way. 

On the influence of sudden changes of turgor and temperature 
on growth v R. If. Trvk (Ann . Bot ., 9 Xo. pp. sift-iox ).—The 

author gives an historical resume of the literature referring to this sub¬ 
ject. The materials used in the experiments were the radicles of young 
seedlings of Vicia /aba, comparisons being made with those of Bisnm 
sativum and Lupinux alims. The methods of* manipulation are explained 
in detail. 

The author summarizes the principal results obtained as follows: 

“A Midden nn<l de< ided in< lease of the concentration ol* the 1 i <{11 i«1 medium calls 
forth in growing root* a change of tuigoi pressure, producing or tending to produce 
a mechanical contraction. also a moro 01 less prolonged perio l of retai datum ol the 
growth rate. The eaiiHe of the retardation was not demonstrated, but is probably 
due in part to decrease of flu* turgor pressure and in part to a sensitive react ion fol¬ 
low mg the irritation of I he living organisms. 

*‘A sudden and derided decrease of the concentration of the medium causes a 
change of turgor pressure, producing a mechanical elongation, also a moie or less 
prolonged period of retardation of growth. The eausr of the retardation is found 
in a sensitive reaction of the living organisms to the change of medium. Since a 
reduction of growth is found to accompany both au increase and a decrease of tur¬ 
gor pressure, it follows that growth and turgor pleasure lure stand in no directly 
proportional relation t<» each othei. . . . 

“Following a sudden fall ora sudden rise of the temperature between lh to21 
and 0.r» to 1.5 C. as extremes, the tirst elVeefc seen is a flight turgor change due to 
physical causes, producing or tending to product* a shortening iu length if tlie tem¬ 
perature lie lowered or, in case the temperature be raised, prodm ing an elongation. 

4< Following this mechanical action, a period of depressed growth usually follows. 
The duration of tin* depression period depends on the position of the lower tempera¬ 
ture limit and on the length of tiineot exposure to this temperature. Tin* depression 
is regarded as the irritable response to the stimulus furnished by the exposure to the 
low temperature followed by t he sudden change to the higher degree. The duration 
of the depression may be increased by lowering the minimum temperature limit ami 
by lengthening the period of exposure. An exposme to the lower temperature for 
less than a certain period of time is followed by no noticeable depression. 

**Changes of temperature between IS and 30 C. as extremes seem to be followed 
bv turgor changes only. That no momentary depression of the growth rate takes 
place is hardly to he assorted. Indeed, it is likely that such takes place, but by 
reason of the slightness of amplitude becomes lost in the more striking spontaneous 
changes. It is also to be borne in mind that a slight uncontrolled interval follow's 
the change of temperature*. That in this interval a slight effect might have escaped 
observation is also not out of the question.” 

On the influence of the root tubercles of Alnus glutinosa upon 
the fixation of nitrogen, L. Hir.TNETt (Lanthr. Vent. Slat., 40 {IS!>5), 
Ao. X-3, pp. l.Vl-iai, pi. I). —The author gives tin* results of his exper¬ 
iments iu growing the common aider in inoculated and nninocuhitcd 
14094—No. 7—3 
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media. It is shown that young alders without root tubercles and 
not receiving any combined nitrogen are unable to assimilate atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen and the plants are poorly developed Where through 
inoculation the roots are provided with tubercles the plants are able 
to make use of the nitrogen, as is the case with the Leguminosa*. In 
nitrogen containing soils the production of tubercles is diminished or 
stopped entirely, while their production is increased in proportion as 
the soil becomes poorer in available nitrogen. During the early stages 
of the tubercle the organism lives as a parasite, but when fully devel 
oped the plant receives a decided benefit from its presence. The 
organisms of the alder tubercles, unlike those of the pea, are said to 
be efficient in water cultures. Through the addition of nitrates to the 
nutrient solution the development of the tubercles is greatly checked, 
if not entirely stopped. 

The author’s conclusions are said to be in confirmation of those of 
K. Dinger, 1 who also concluded that the alder is able to assimilate fiee 
nitrogen only when supplied with tubercles. 

On the utilization of elementary nitrogen by mustard, T. 
Pfeiffer and E. Frankk ( Landtc . Ver*. Stitt, 1C No. 2-./, pp. 

J17-1.71, pi. I ).—The authors review and criticise 4 the work of various 
authors relative to this subject, and they point out various statements 
of Liebscher 2 to w hich they take exceptions. 

The plan of their work w as to conduct pot experiments, grow ing first 
peas and then mustard in the same soil but under various conditions. 
The pots were divided into 3 series of 0 each, (1) sterilized, (2) steril 
ized and then inoculated, and (3) unsterilized. When planted with 
mustard half the pots of each series received 1.2 gnu of nitric nitrogen. 
To all pots the necessary minerals were added. Where the nitrate 
was added a decidedly greater amount of nitrogen was found in the 
product, although no nitrogen balance was given, but deducting from 
these pots the nitiogen in the product where no nitrogen was added 
the results were practically equal, showing that soil bacteria were 
without effect on the yield of nitrogen m the mustard. The authors 
think that their results point to the conclusion that mustard can not 
utilize elementary nitrogen. 

Plant bleeding, L. II. Hailey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1S9o, pp. '9,1, fuj*. 
,10).— This 'volume is largely based upon two lectures delivered by the author in the 
rniversity Extension course of the School of Biology of the Unhcrsity of Pennsyl 
vania and one presented before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. No 
attempt has been made to collect lists of varieties, but ratlier to give brief state¬ 
ments of the piinciples nnderHing the amelioration of plants, sufficient examples 
being given to fix the principles in mind. As the production of new varieties can 
not be grasped nitliont a knowledge of the fundamental principles underlying the 
subject, the author has devoted two chapters to the philosophy of the variation and 
trussing of plants. These principles are discussed under the following heads: 
Existence of individuality, cause of individual difference, choice and iixation of 

1 Landbouwk Tidschr., 1895, pp. 167-192. 

*Deut. landw. Presse, 1892, No. 104, p. 1080. 
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varieties; the struggle for life, division of labor, limits of crossing, functions of the 
cross, characteristics of the crosses, and the uncertainties of pollination, ruder 
the discussion of the origination of domestic varieties the author lays down 15 
rules for the guidance of the plant breeder and several specific examples arc given 
showing how the breeder can control and mold the new variety to suit bis fancy. 

Extensive quotations are given from the works of Verlot on the classification of 
varieties of ornamental plants, Carricrc on bud variations, and Foche on the char¬ 
acteristics of crosses. A chapter is given upon pollination in which the structure of 
the flower, manipulations necessary, and implements required are figured and fully 
described, A glossary and index complete this valuable contribution to organic 
evolution as well as to plant breeding. 

This volume is one of the Darden Craft series, issued by the publishers, and vn ill 
no doubt be well received by botanists, horticulturists, gardeners, and others inter¬ 
ested in the subject of the improvement of cultivated plants. 

Ethno-Botanic Gardens, AV. Hakshiikhofr ( Science, /?. ser., 5 (1890), Ao. o<S, pp. 
203-205), —The author makes a plea for t he foundation of gardens in w hick only those 
plants known to have been of use to the aborigines should be grown. Directions 
are given for a grouping of the plants and numerous species are enumerated. 

Notes on Carex, L. H. Baii.k\ {Hot. (laz., 21 (139u), Xo. l.pp. /-«S\ pi. /).—Theautbor 
states liis position upon the nomenclature question and describes 11 new species and 
varieties of Carex. 

Ochropsora, a new genus of Uredineae, 1’. Dikikl ( Her. deut hot, (it*.. 13 1 1895\, 
Xo. 8, pp. 401, fO'j). 

Comments on Kerner and Olivers Natural History of Plants, <J. M.\< Mi man 
(Hot. (laz., 21 (1890), Xo. 1, pp. 20-25 ).—The author reviews portions of the above 
work and comments unfavorably upon some of the statements. 

Ciiticisms of Nash's new or noteworthy American grasses, V. Lam^on-Suuii- 
NKK and .1. <1. Smith (Hot. (laz., 21 (l SVC), Xo. A pp. 14-19\.— The authors question 
the validity of some of the changes made in the nomenclature of some of the grasses 
in the above papers published in Torrey 1 billet in. 

New species of fungi, 11. Ki i !*■> and 11. M. Kvkkiiarii ( Hroc. Plata. .lead. Sei., 
IS05, Xo. .1, pp. 415-41U .—' Notes and descriptions are given of about 100 new species 
of fungi from sarious localities, principally from the Tinted States. 

A false bacterium, II. Marsh\ u. \Vaui> (Jim. BoL. o (isn’t), Xo. .Jo, pp. 05?, 
058).—A brief description is gi\en of a branching organism that responds to many of 
the tests for bacteria, but it is, according to the author, a form of a true fungus. 

Culture experiments with heteraecious fungi, II. Ki.kkahn (Ztsvhr. Brianzen- 
tkrank.f 5 (1895 ), .Vo. o, pp. 327-333). —Experiments with Tripliragmium nhuuria , 

. Heidi urn Valeria n<r, Puteiina coronatu, and P. cor on i/era are imported upon at con¬ 
siderable length. 

Mucor and Trichoderma, J. Ka^ ( Compt . Bend., 122 (IS Oil) , So*. I, pp. fi-tu: 11 , 
pp. 338, 339). —Notes are ghen of Tnehoderma sp. grow ing upon Mucor. Tho author 
states that the parasitism is facultative, each being able to grow r separately. 

Concerning molds and the preparation of mold fungi, (1. Maktmann (Zteehr. 
angew. Mikroe., 1 ( 1895), Xo. 9, pp. 262-209). 

The prototypes of fungi, (*. Massek (Nature, 53 (IS90), Xo. 1371 , p. 311 ).—A 
review is given of A. M bile Fa work on rrotobasidiomyoctes. 

On soma constituents of the cell, .1. E, Humphrey (Jaw. Hot., 9 (1395), Xo. 50, 
pp. 501-579, pi. /). 

On the structure of the root, II. AVauer and N, AYalkkr (Internal, flour. Mivr. 
and Nat . Sci ., arr. 3, 0 {1890), Xo. 229, pp. 07-70, pi. /). 

On the physiology of woody plants, K. (I. Lutz ( Stuttgart: K. Xligele, 1395; 
ab*. in Hot. Ztg ., 54 (1896), II, No. 2, pp. 25-27). 

On the porosity of woody stems, H. Pkvaux (A lew. Hoc. Set. Phgs. et Nat. 
Bordeaux, eer. $ , 5 (1895), pp. 365-390, figs. 3). 
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The physiology of tendrils, C. Correns { Hot. Ztg. } 54 (1896), No. 1, pp. 20 ).— 
Studies were made of Sicyos angulatus , Pan81flora, gracilis, and comparisons made 
with numerous genera of (.‘ucurbifcaomc, Passifloriaoete, Leguminoste, Polemoniacetc, 
Sapiudacea\ Ampelidineje, and Siuilaceje. 

A study of the mechanics of plant twining, K. Kolkwit/. (Her. deut . hot. Oes. f 
IS (1895), No. 10. pp 406X17, pi. /). 

The oxidizing ferments in fungi, E. BorRqcKLOT and (J. Bertrand ( Ifni. Soc. 
Mycoh France, 11(1896), Ao. /, pp. 18-26). —The authors give a report upon the 
presence or absence of oxidiziug ferments in a large number of fungi, mostly mush¬ 
rooms, examined by them. 

Researches in transpiration and assimilation, A. F. Woods (Hot. Haz., 21 
(1806), No. 1, pp. 16-6.1 ).—The author reviews some of the more recent literature 
relathe to the above subjects under the following heads: Transpiration experi¬ 
ments, role of the stomata in the exchange of gases during assimilation, and preju¬ 
dicial elteot ol an increased amount of salt in the substratum on assimilation. 

Upon the coloration of the tissues and liquid contents of certain mushrooms 
when exposed to the air, E. Bouuqrr.LOT and 0. Bertrand (Huh Soc. Mycol. 
France. 11 {1806), Xo. 1, pp. 27-81). —These studies were principally made on species 
of Boletus, Lactarius, and Kussula. 

On the development of the perithecia of Sphaerotheca castagnel, It. A. 

Harper (Her. deaf. hot. Hes., 18 (1806), Xo. V), pp. 47~>-i$0, j)l. 1). 

Rhus poisoning, H. M. Berinuek (Amer. Jour. Phartn., 6s' (1806), Xo. 1,pp. 18-20). 

Eaily experiments in crossing plants. E. ♦!. Hill (Harden and Forest, 9 \ 1896), 
No. 112, pp. 61. .12).— Koferences are given to the artificial production of hybrids at 
an earlier date than that usually considered as the beginning of such experiments. 

Notes on the study of the cross fertilization of flowers by insects. 1. A. Kel¬ 
ler (Proc. Phila. Acad. Set.. 18.0 7, No. 6, pp. 6 ">6-66J), 

On the transmission of ancestral forms by plants, K. Jv‘o/K (Jour. Pol. France , 
JO (1896), No. 1-1, pp. 77-.'/). 

Borne adaptations of water plants to their surroundings, \Y. Kali owah Inter- 
nat. Jour. Mice, and Nat. Sci.. ser. >', 6 (180i t ) t No. 10, pp. 61-6?). 

Researches upon the effect of drought on plants, E. (Jain ( Pans: hup. Nation - 
ale, 1806, pp. ,18). 

The influence of recent stages of development upon future plant organs, S. 

Sciiwendenkr (Sitzu nqsbcr. 1c. preass. A lead. Hiss. Berlin, ID (1806), pp. 18; abs. in 
Forsch. Geb. agi. Phys., 18 (1806), So. 6, p. 482). 

Two new Idaho plants, .1. M. Holztn<;er (Hot. (laz21 (1806), No. 1, p. 66).— 
Fragaria helleri and Rosa macdougali are described as new. 

The cacti of Lower California, Wkiiru (Hul. Museum Xat. Hist. Paris, 1896, Xo. 
8, pp. 216-611 ).— Cereus cumntgei, C. digueti, Eehinocaetus peninsula, Opuntia eholla , 
and O. alcahes are described as now. 

Some new western plants, E. L. (Jreene (Proc. Phila. Acad. AW., 1895, Xo. $, 
pp. 646-5,54). —Descriptions are given of a number of new' species of western plants, 
together witli a revision of the genus Tropidoearpum. 

Poisoning plants, F. AV. Card (Harden and Forest, 0 (f806), Xo. 41u, p. 8 ).— Notes 
are given of the effect of various poisons upon plants. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological observations, 1894, <). S. Phelps (Connecticut 
Xtorrs Nta. ltpt. is ft /, pp. FoS-itjo ).—This includes comments on the 
character of the season, monthly summaries of observations at Storrs 
on atmospheric pressure, temperature, relative humidity, precipitation, 
and cloudiness, and a record of rainfall at 23 localities in the State 
during the 0 months ending October 31. 
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“The total precipitation for the year (33.3 in.), as measured at the station, was 
far below the average. The average annual precipitation for 6 Connecticut, stations 
of the New England Meteorological Society, having records covering a period of 10 
or more years prior to 1890, is 49.1 in. The average at Storrs for 5 yearsending 
with 1893 is 48.8 in., and including 1894 the average for 6 years is 44.5 in. The 
monthly precipitation was least during tlie growing .season (May-Noveinbcr). In 
many places the drought became unusually severe during .lime and July, so that the 
haj and grain crops sulfcred considerably. 

“The temperature for January was a little above the average, while February was 
3 degrees below the average, and March several degrees above. The spring opened 
later than usual. The last severe frost occurred May 15, doing considerable damage 
to early vegetables. The summer was quite hot and dry, with light rainfalls till Sep¬ 
tember. Yen light frost appeared on low ground September 12, and tlie lirst killing 
frost occurred September 2d. This gave a growing season of 131 days since the last 
killing frost in the spring, while the average growing season since the station began 
observations iu 1888 is 113 days. The temperature for September and October was 
above the average, and the conditions were fa\oraldo for harvesting most crops. 
Heavy snow came unusually early (November 6), and many farmers bad turnips and 
celery badly frosted. 

Rainfall record, W. H. IIkii.kman (Iona Sta. Huh X pp. 2.17, MS ),—A record of 
the rainfall for each month from March, 1891, to February, 1895, inclusive. The total 
for the year ending February 28,1895, wjih 22.29 in.; for the d months ending August 
31, 1894', 12.17 in. 

Meteorological observations, A. MacKA it {( anada Esptl. Farms Rpt . 18 4 J4, pp. 
8>84 , 88 ~>).—Tabulated data for temperature, sunshine, and rainfall at the experimental 
farm at Indian Hoad, Northwest Territoij of (’anada (longitude 102 west, latitude 
52 north, altitude about 2,000 ft.). 


AIR—W ATER—SOILS. 

Studies relating to ground water and soil moisture, F. IT. King 
(Wisconsin Si a. Rpt . Jsa:>\ pp, t (>7-200, if). —A summary is given 

of work in this line commenced in 1889 and described in Animal Reports 
of the station for 1889, j>. 189; 1890, p. 134 (E. S. R., 2, pp. 4.A2, 442); 
1891, p. 91 (K. S. R., 1, p. 121); 1892, p. 94 (E. S. R., 5, p. 488), together 
with additional data secured during 1893. Most of this article is a 
revised reprint of those referred to above, and includes explanations 
and suggestions regarding tlie relation of the surface of the ground 
water and the topography of the land; the water level in wells; 
depth of wells; contamination of wells; the surface of standing water 
between tile drains; natural subirrigation; the capacity of soils for 
water; variations of storage capacity of soils for water, with length of 
time between rains and the distance above standing water in the ground; 
the proportion of soil water which crops are able to use; loss of water 
by evaporation; rise of water by evaporation; rise of water by capil¬ 
larity; capillary movement of water in dry soils; translocation of 
capillary soil water; conservation of soil moisture by spring and fall 
plowing, by barrowing, ami by soil mulches; influence of cultivation to 
different depths on moisture and temperature; influence of diurnal 
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changes of soil temperature on percolation; influence of barnyard 
manure on soil moisture; and influence of potassium nitrate on the 
upward capillary movement of soil water. 

storage capacity of soils for water .—Data are given which show that 
the upper 5 ft. of soil on the station grounds can store 110.5 lbs. (21.24 
in.) of water. This represents 2,400.00 tons of water per acre, and is 
sufficient for the production of 7.70 tons of dry matter in corn. 

“ [It is further shown] that the water-holding power increases with the fineness 
of the soil and decreases with the distance above standing water, at least up to 10 
ft.; but the most striking fact is that the water-holding power of the upper portions 
of the several [soil | columns is very much less than that of the lower sections. 

“These experiments show very clearly that the extreme drying out of soils during 
periods of small rainfall is not in all eases due wholly to evaporation from the sur¬ 
face or through vegetation growing upon it; on the contrary, the water may be 
slowly percolating downward beyond the reach of the roots of any of our crops in 
localities where the level of ground water or the structure of the soil does not 
prevent it. 

“Plants are unable to withdraw the moisture from soils completely, and on this 
account also only a portion of the really large amount of water soils may contain is 
available for crop production. In the first place, soils entirely full of water can not 
support farm crops because there is then an iusunicieut supply of air to maintain 
life, and experiments lime prn\en that crops do best when the soil contains from 50 
to 00 per cent of the water it will hold; but this statement should be understood as 
applying only to the upper 1 or 2 ft. of soil, because as the Season advances the per¬ 
colation downward and the loss of w ater from the surface and through the pumping 
action of the loots gradually reduces the water of the subsoil 1o the proper amount. 
In the second place, when the clayey soils of our State have lost all but about 9 per 
cent and the sandy soils all but about 6 per cent of their dry weight of water, crops 
begin to w'ilt and growth to cease. 

“It follows, therefore, that of the 2,40<M»9 tons of water the upper 5 it. of soil 
may T contain per acie, only l.HW tons would be mailable, e\cn were there no perco¬ 
lation downward beyond the reach of root action and no evaporation from the 
surface, which, of course, will never be true." 

Influence of barnyard manure on soil moisture .—The general facts 
brought out by 5 years’ study of the influence of barnyard manure on 
the moisture of bare soils are stated to be as follows : 

“(1) When a com so manure is plowed in, its first effect is to allow the soil which 
lies above it to dry out more rapidly than if the manure were not present. This is 
because the manure, at firsf, does not rapidly transmit the capillary water in the 
soil below to the surface layer above. 

“(2) It follows from this fact that coarse manures, when plowed under during a 
dry time, may retard the early growth of crops by depriving them of the deeper soil 
moisture which would be available at once were the manure not there. 

“(3) Barnyard manure lias a general tendency to leave the upper 3 ft. of soil more 
moist than they w ould be without it, and the dryer the season and the more thorough 
the manuiing the more marked will be its influence. The mean observed difference 
in the water content of the upper 3 ft. of soil, as indicated by 7 determinations dur¬ 
ing 3 years, show s that the surface foot of manured fallow ground may contain 18.75 
tons more water than similar unmanured ground will, the second foot 9.28 tons more 
per acre, and the third foot 6.38 tons more, making un aggregate of 34.41 tons of 
water per acre in soil which is treated with barnyard manure more than will be 
found in similar soil not manured. 
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“(4) [A soil] which was manured lost, by surface evaporation,, at the rate of 4.98 
lbs. per sq, ft. more than the unmanured surface did during 105 days, which is at the 
rate of 108.5 tons per acre. ... In another experiment it was found that wetting 
the surface.of a sand with the liquid which leaches from barnyard manure decreased 
the height to which water was lifted 16 in. and the rate of evaporation from the sur% 
face 49.64 per cent. . . . 

“(5) The results appear also to indicate that in some mariner the barnyard manure 
tends not only to maintain m the upper 3 ft. of field soil a larger amount of water 
than it would otherwise have, but at the same time to decrease that which tlie suc¬ 
ceeding 3 ft. may retain. Some of my observations on the comparative influence of 
deep and shallow cultivation appear also to indicate that hew too the emso which 
leaves the surface soil more moist temlN to leave the deeper soil dryer. . . . 

“Although much larger yields of dry matter of coin per acre were produced on 
the manured ground than on that unmanured, the amount of water in the soil at the 
end of the growing season was almost us great upon the manured soil as it was upon 
the other; and yet the differences in yield w ere so great as to demand either that it 
takes less water to produce a pound of dry matter on m.mined than on nnmanured 
ground, or else the manured soil has the power of supplying water to the com 
which the muimnured soil has not.” 

Influence of pota&aium nitrate on the upward capillar if mot enient of noil water. — 
“[Twenty glass tubes 18 in. long and I in. in diameter were] filled with the same 
kind of coarse plastering sand, screened ilnough a *devc of 16 meshes to the inch; 
but the sand for one set of 10, before being packed in the tubes, was wet with 
distilled water until it contained 111 per cent of its diy weight; while the other was 
wet witli distilled water containing 0.08 per cent of potassium inflate. 

“The sand in the tubes extended to tlie bottom, the lower ends of each column 
standing 2 in. in water. A small pinhole was ptovided in each of the water recep¬ 
tacles below' to equalize the ail pressure, and this was the only chance for evapora¬ 
tion, except from the surface of the sand at the top of the tubes. The pieces of 
apparatus stood upon a table in the laboratory in a single row, forming an alternating 
seiies, so as to avoid differences which might result from variations of temperature 
or of air currents. The whole experiment lasted 25 days, during which the pieces 
were weighed 10 tunes; but at the end of 8 days the pieces ot apparatus were 
emptied and again refilled, but this time putting tlie sand containing the potassium 
nitrate in the pieces which be foie contained the distilled water, so as to eliminate 
the individuality' of the pieces of apparatus. The total evaporation from the pieces 
of apparatus during the 2 periods was for distilled water containing potassium nitrate 
915,66 gm., distilled water 256.97 gm.; difference 58.69 gm., or 22.81 per cent. 

“That is to say, the capillary movement upward and evaporation ftorn the surface 
was 22.8-1 per cent greater under tin* influence of 0.08 per cent of potassium nitiate 
than it w f «s under the influence of the distilled water. 

“This experiment has been tw ice repeated with brass tubes22 in. long substituted 
for the glass ones, and with results in the same direction, but smaller, and while 
there have been eases of individual pairs of tubes where the results have been 
reversed, there has never been a set of weighings w here the sum of the water evapo¬ 
rated from the sand wet with the water containing the potassium nitrate was not in 
excess of that from the other set." 

The amount of water required by different crops to produce a 
pound of dry matter in Wisconsin, V. II. King ( Wisconsin St a. Ityt. 
1893, pp. 152-159, Jiff /).—This is a continuation of experiments u to 
learn how much water is required to produce a pound of dry matter by 
some of our leading crops.” Details of previous experiments will be 
found in Animal Reports of the station for 1891 and 1892 (E. S. R.,4, 
p. 126; and 5, p. 484). “Barley, oats, and clover have each been tested 
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in duplicate during 2 years, corn during 3 years, and field peas 1 year.” 
The results are summarized in the following table: 

Water required to produce 1 lb. of dry waiter , and the relation of the experimental yields 
and water used to the field yields and the season rainfall. 


Barits . 

Oats. 

< Movei . 

Dent corn 
Flint <orn. 

A venule.... 


Kelation of— 


Water re¬ 



quired for 

1 lb. of dr> 
matter. 

Tho water 
used to 
the season's 

1 Tho yield 

1 to the held 

1 } ield. 

j 

rainiall 

Pounds 

! 


392. 98 

2.7 times 

1 2 6 times 

505 7 

2. K times 

'1.4 times 

45*2. MS 

1.9 times 

1 2 4 times 

309. 84 

1 8 times 

2.0 times 

233. 9 

2.2 times 

, 2.7 times 

. 

2.28 times 

2.34 times 


“From this table it is soon that under the conditions of tlioseveral trials the crops 
experimented with were able to utilize, on the average, 2.2S tunes the water which 
fell as rain during the grow mg season, and that, in ha.\ ing it to use, \ icicle averaging 
2.34 times what are called large field yields were produced. 

“It does not, of course, follow from these experiments that well tilled fields, if 
irrigated properly, will produce such yields as those recorded here; neither does it 
follow, necessarily, that these large yields owe their excess o\ or normal crops simply 
to the extra supply of water added at the proper times. 1 believe, however, it does 
follow’ from these experiments that, were our water supply under better control and 
larger at certain times, our held yields would ho much increased if not actually 
doubled. It does follow, also, that well drained lands in our State are not supplied 
naturally with as much water as most crops on them are capable of utilizing, and 
hence that all methods of tillage which are wasteful of soil moisture detract so 
much from the yields per aere. What we call good average yields per acre are deter¬ 
mined in a large measure b\ the amount of water w hich is available to the crop 
during its growing season, and what we call good yields would be much larger under 
a larger supply of moisture applied at just, the right times.” 

The natural distribution of roots in field soil, F. II. King ( Wis¬ 
consin tit a. Itpt . pp. i 60-11)1, Jigs. 9 ).—Data from observations in 

continuation of those noted in the Annual Report of the station for 1892 
(E. S. R., 5, p. 480) on the root growth of corn, oats, barley, and clover are 
reported, with numerous illustrations. The ratio of the dry matter of 
the roots to that of the tops is shown in the following table: 


Pry matter in roots anil tops of different crops. 
Oat 8. 


fora 


Itarlev . 


(Mover. 



Top. 

Hoot 

M op. , 

__ i 

, | 

Hoot. 

Top 

ItOOt ( 

Mop. | 

Hoot 

Pounds. 

. 460 5 

oh. :> 

150. 7 

67.3 1 

57. <1 

17.07 

59. 77 

15.49 

Patios . 

. 0 724 

1 

2.239 

1 

I 

8 374 

l 

3.859 

i 

1 


The distribution of the salts in alkali soils, E. W. IIilgard ( Cali¬ 
fornia 8ia. Huh 108) pp. 74, charts 3 ).—It is pointed out that the rise of 
alkali brought about by irrigation is not necessarily due to the saline 
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character of the irrigation water used, but to the fact that the alkali 
salts are simply brouglit up by evaporation from the soil itself, liain- 
fall in regions where alkali occurs rarely wets the soil to a greater 
depth than 3 ft., hence there is an accumulation of alkali at this depth. 
When, however, irrigation water is applied to the soil an upward move¬ 
ment of soil water sets in and the soluble salts rise to the surface. The 
bulk of alkali salts even in natural alkali lands is therefore accumu¬ 
lated within easy reach of the surface and underdraws, and if this 
accumulation is once lcmoved there is little danger that sufficient alkali 
to do any harm will ever again come from below. < 'harts are given 
which show that the proportion of carbonate of soda (black alkali) 
decreases as the surface is approached, and confirm the conclusion 
“that whenever an alkali soil is subjected to the action of stagnant 
water or abundant moisture without aeration the formation of black 
alkali will take place " 

Investigations concerning the influence of the mechanical 
working of the soil on its fertility, E. Wollny ( Fornvh . Gel. agr. 
Phi/8'i It* Xo. /-A jiy, >).—A 3 years’ trial was made on 

plats, 4 square meters in area, divided into 3 series. The first 
series remained unfilled; the second series was spaded 36 cm. deep, 
the upper IS cm. being removed, while the IS cm. of subsoil was 
loosened; the third series was spaded IS cm. deep. The loose, cal 
careous, alhuial soil contained humus, was uniform, and rested on a 
pervious subsoil. The land had been manured with a complete fer¬ 
tilizer and ] iot a toes grown on it during the previous 4 t \ears. In the 
first year of this experiment no fertilizer was used except on those 
plats on which the effect of loosening and manuring were tried simul¬ 
taneously; to these poudrette was applied at the rate of 300 kg. per 
hectaie. In the second year the plats manured the first year received 
no fertilizer and the others received a mixture of equal parts of pern 
drette, superphosphate, and kainit. The third year was like the first, 
except that poudrette, superphosphate, and kainit were applied to the 
plats that then received poudrette alone. 

Various crops were grown. There was no tillage after sowing, but 
the plats were kept free from weeds. The yields are tabulated. 

The author states that the nature of the soil was not favorable for 
the purpose of the experiment, and that the results obtained have only 
a limited value. He concludes that loosening the soil increased the 
fertility; that deep tillage, contrasted with shallow, increased the yields 
of all crops, but to a different degree with different kinds; that the 
effect of fertilizers applied increased with the depth of tillage; and 
that the effect of manuring is essentially dependent on the physical state 
of the soil, being more favorable the better the mechanical condition 
and conversely. 

A simple and convenient apparatus for estimating the water¬ 
holding power of soils, J. L. Beeson (Jour. Amer. Chcm. jSoc., 17 
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(1895), No „ 10, pp. 769-771, fig . 1 ).—A burette is connected with a 
Y-tube, one arm of which carries a pinchcock and the other is connected 
by rubber tubing with a small Stutzer extraction tube fitted with a i>er- 
forated disk covered with filter paper and fastened at the center with . 
a glass tube which reaches above the top of the extraction tube. In 
operation “ the apparatus is filled with water, the burette raised so as 
to cover the disk and filter paper and then lowered. The excess of 
water will now run out of the filter paper so that the reading will 
become constant within 5 minutes. Then by meaus of the piuclicock 
water is slowly drawn off until it stands at the zero mark on the neck 
of the tube and at zero on the burette. From 25 to 50 gm. of soil, 
according to the water holding power of the sample, is added to the 
large tube, which is gently tapped until the soil is level. The burette 
is raised and the water gently forced into the soil from below until it 
forms a level above the soil. From the height of the column of water 
in the air tube the amount of pressure may be seen. The burette is 
then lowered and the water runs out of the soil by gravity alone, since 
the space below the disk is supplied w ith air through the tube. When 
there is no more rise of water in the tube, which requires about 15 to 20 
minutes, the burette is raised until the water stands at the zero mark 
in the tube, when the number of cubic centimeters of water absorbed 
by the soil is read on the burette. The whole time for an analysis need 
not exceed 50 or 40 minutes.” 

On the percentage of argon in atmospheric and respired air, A. Kkllaa (/W. 
Boy. Soc., 39 ( 18 Ml) , No. 333, pp. 60-08). 

Winds and currents upon the coast of Gasoony, Hactrbaux {Mem. five. Sci. 
Phyt. et Nat., ser. 4, 5 {1893), pp. 419-433). 

Chemical vs. bacteriological examination of potable water, W. P. Mason 
{Jour. Amer. (Jhem. Soc., 18 {1896), No. 3, pp. 100-168). 

WeU waters, F. T. Shutt ( Canada Exptl. Farms llpt. 1894, pp. 173-178). —Analy¬ 
ses with reference to drinking quality of 50 samples of water are reported. 

Examination of potable water ( Ztschr. Naltr. Vnlenuch. and If jig., 9 {1893), No. 

24, pp. 380-383 ).— Methods of chemical and bacteriological examination of potable 
water, adopted by the Association of Swiss Analytical Chemists in 18115, are given.— 
v. w. worn. 

Investigations regarding evaporation, E. Woli-ny {Forsch. deb. agr. Phys., 18 
{1895), No. 3, pp. 480-510). 

Russian investigations on the water question, W. von Wiknkk (Forsch. deb. 
agr. Phyn., 18 {1893), No. 3, pp. 413-434).— The author reviews investigations on this 
subject in Russia and elsewhere and concludes that the farmers can control drought 
effectively by inlluenciiig the water requirements of plants, but that scientific 
investigations of not only the relative transpiration of plants but also the individual 
behavior of different kinds of plants to the soil moisture has been very limited and 
unsatisfactory. 

The drought of 1893, L. (Ihandeau {Ann. 8d. Agr on., *er. 2, 2 ( 1884-’.95), No. 2, 
pp. 242-270). The influence of this drought on forest growth and on crops grown 
under different conditions of culture and manuring, and the influence of subsoiling 
on the conservation of soil moisture are discussed. 

Defects of moor culture up to the present time and suggestions as to their 
removal, M. H. Schwedek {Dcut. landw. Presse, 23 {1890), No. 8, pp. 59, 60). 
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The soils of Texas— a preliminary statement and classification, E. T. Tumble 
(Trane. Texas Acad. Sci., 1 (1895), No. 4, pp. 25-60, map 1). 

Virgin soils of Canada, F. T. Shutt (Canada Exptl. Farms Rpt. 1894, pp. 
149-157 ).—Data regarding physical characteristics and chemical composition are 
reported for soils from British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Prince Edward Island. 

Report on soils, W. Maxwell ( Hawaiian Planters 1 Monthly, 14 (1895), So. 12, pp. 
577-598). 


FERTILIZERS. 

The fertilizing value of barnyard manure, M. Marcher (Ztxehr. 
landtc. Cent. Ver. tiaefisen, 5X (J< s\9£), No. 2, p. 5s ).—Experiments at the 
Halle Station are briefly referred to, which indicate that the phosphoric 
acid of manure has 85 per cent of the effectiveness of water-soluble 
phosphoric acid, and that almost all of its influence is exerted the first 
season. The effectiveness of the nitrogen of solid dung was found to 
be only about 10 per cent of that of nitrate of soda, while that of the 
liquid excrement was over 00 per cent. The effectiveness of the nitro¬ 
gen of the solid manure did not appear to be increased by applying 
the softd and liquid manure together. It also appears from experi¬ 
ments at the station that while manure rarely contains more than 2 to 
8 per cent of its total nitrogen in the form of nitrates, 37 per cent is 
capable of being converted into such form under favorable conditions. 

Of a number of manure preservatives used water soluble phosphoric 
acid gave the best results, at the same time not interfering with nitrifi¬ 
cation. Sulphuric aeid and fluorin compounds were also effective, but 
they hindered nitrification and other desirable fermentations. 

Ground leather, M. Marcher (Ztxehr. landtc. Cent. Ver. Sachxnt, 
5:? (IS!)5), No. i>, p. .Mi ).— Experiments at the llalle Station with this 
substance lm\o given the following results: 

1 try matter and nitrogen in vrop groa n teith and trithouf ground leather . 

I'Vrlilr/iTM 
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Cooperative field experiments with fertilizers, C. S. 1* helps 
(Oonwcticut Storm Sta. Rpt. IS!)}, pp. 1H1-173). —Accounts arc given of 
experiments at the station aud on o farms in the State on the same line 
as that followed in previous years (E. S. It., 6, p. 398), but “as the 
station has taken up so many other lines of work it lias been thought 
best not to continue ‘soil tests’ as a regular branch of the work, but as 
far as individual farmers wish to test their owu soil, to give instruction 
and advice.” 
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Data relating to kind, amount, and cost of fertilizers, yield of shelled 
corn, per cent of dry matter in shelled corn, weight of shelled corn per 
bushel, proportion of good and poor corn, and weight of stover are 
summarized for each experiment. The yields of the different crops on 
the station soil test plats during the past 5 years are also tabulated. 

Potash experiments, M. Marcher (Ztsehr. landw. Cent, Yer. Sach¬ 
sen, 52 {1895), Xo, 2, pp, 00-52 ),—Experiments at the Halle 8tat ion 
during a number of years, including wet, dry, and moderately dry sea¬ 
sons, showed that applications of from 800 to 1,200 lbs. of kainit per 
acre were practically without effect during very wet or very dry seasons. 
In moderately dry seasons, however, there appeared to be some benefit 
due apparently to conservation of moisture by the potash salts aud 
especially by the associated salts in the kainit. In the wet season of 
1804 1,200 lbs. of kainit per acre did not affect the sugar content of 
beets. Beets fertilized with nitrate of potash grew more slowly and 
produced more leaves aud retained them longer than beets fertilized 
with nitrate of soda. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers (Xetr York State Sta, Bui. ,92, 
n . se>\, pp, 211-202 ),—This includes the text of the State fertilizer law, 
with comments, a discussion of the influence of different kinds of plant 
food upon plants, explanations of terms used in fertilizer analysis, notes 
on valuation of fertilizers, and tabulated analyses and valuation of 2<>0 
samples of commercial fertilizers representing 232 different brands col¬ 
lected during the spring of 1805. 

“Of the 232 different brands collected, 126 were below the manufacturer's guar¬ 
antee analysis in one or more constituents, in ainouuts \nr\iug liom 0.01 to 2,7s per 
cent. 

“The amount of nitrogen was below the guarantee analysis of the manufacturer 
in 72 brands, tin* deficiency varying from 0.01 to 2.21 percent and averaging 0.20 
per cent. Tn 44 of the 72 brands, the deficiency was less than 0.22 pel* cent; in 10 
brands, it was over 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 11 brands, it was ovci 0.50 and 
below 1 per cent; in 6 brands, the deficiency was over 1 and below 2 pel cent; aud in 
2 brands, it was over 2 per cent. 

“The amount of phosphoric acid was below the manufacturers' guarantee anal} sis 
in 56 brands, the deficiency vaiying from 0.06 to 2.7S per cent and averaging 0.66 
percent. In 20 of the 56 brands, the deficiency was less than 0.25 per unit; in 12 
cases, it was above 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 11 brands, if was above0.50 and 
below 1 percent; in 7 brands, the deficiency was abo\e 1 and below 2 per cent; in 
2 brands, it was above 2 and below 2 per < cut; and in 2 eases, it was a bin e 2 per cent. 

“The amount of potash was below the manufacturers guarantee analysis in 41 
different brands, the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 2.56 per cent and averaging 
0.57 per cent. In It of the ft brands, the deficiency was below 0.25 per cent; in 10 
brands, it was above 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 12 brands, it was above 0.50 and 
below 1 per cent; in 2 brands, the deficiency was above 1 and below 2 per rent; in 1 
brand, it was above 2 and below 2 per cent; and in l brand, it was over 2 per cent." 

Deep culture with underground manuring, \V. vox Frx ke ( Jour, Landie., 43 

(1895), No. l-.\ pp. U-47,fuj. 1). 

Does the reversion of water-soluble phosphoric acid in the soil impair the 
effectiveness of superphosphates? (Jllmann (Ffihlimfa landw . /<</., 44 (1895), Xo, 
+ 34, pp, 773-774 ).—A popular review of the work of Stahl, Schroder, (ferlach, Mareker, 
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Wagner, and the author tending to show that the reversion of the phosphoric acid 
of superphosphates in the soil does not render it at once unavailable* 

Value of phosphoric acid in bone ( Ihiral New Yorker , 1896, Jan. 18, p. 20). —The 
statement is made that “practically all the phosphoric acid in finely ground bone is 
available.’’ This is not in accord with the conclusions drawn from recent work by 
Steffek, Miircker, Wagner, and others. 

The decomposition of lupines and the economical renovation of exhausted 
soils, L>. Vkkhtappkn (Ann. Sri. Apron., ser. 2, 2 (IS94-95), No. 8, pp. 349-360). 

The crop-producing value of farmyard manures as compared with commercial 
fertilizers, S. Peacock (Amer. Vert., 1 (1896), No. 1 , pp. 9-7).—“The points claimed 
an proved in this paper are not intended to show that farmyard manure is compara¬ 
tively valueless, lmt that pound for pound of mammal ingredients chemical manures 
are more economical.” In order to pro\e these points the author assumes that tho 
barnyard manure actually costs the farmer what its fertilizing constituents are worth 
if \ alued on the same basis as commercial fertilizing materials, apparently ignoring 
tho important fact that the manure is as a rule a necessary by-product of the farm 
and is rarely an article of commerce. 

Weight and composition of the leaf mold, etc., of forests, K. Hunky (Compt. 
fiend.. 1.12 (189(1), So. 8, pp. lii-146). 

Concerning the influence of food upon the bacterial content of cow dung, 
F. Wf iniiirii and K. von FiturpKNKKirii (('entbl. Jiakt. unit Par. Ally , 1 (1895), 
So. *’>, pp. 

Danger attending the use of town sewage as a manure for pastures, F. Flaks 
and 11. MoENS (Ann. Sri. Apron., *er. 1 (1891-95), So. 3, pp. i. 

Lime and gypsum (Cult, and (otnitnj (lent., IMP), Jan. J, p. .1). 

Burnt lime and marl (Mitt, dent, landw. (les., 1899, So. ?, p. 7). 

Compaiative tests of the effectiveness of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda, (Invin ( Mitt. dent. landw. ties., 1895, So. 1; abn. in < entbl. opr. ('hem., 
2i ( 1895) No. 11, p. 78/).— The results during 1X03 and 1X04 confirmed Wagner’s eou- 
eluhions that ammonium sulphate stands to sodium nitrate as 00 to 100,and indicate 
that lime is fieijuently needed to get the best effect. 

Field experiments with fertilizers, U. Hattanciiox \ Prop. Apr, et. J it., :5 (1896), 
So. (>, pp. 15o-1 7.0. 

Special laws for preventing fraud in fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and seeds, 

A. PriKltMANN (Ann. Set. Apron., *er. ?, J {1894-97), So. 2, pp. 217-29 f). 

The valuation of fertilizeis (Cult, and Country (lent.. 189*1, Jan. 2, p. J). 

The consumption of phosphatic slag in the whole world in 1895 ( L % Engrain, 
ll( 1896), So. l,p J ^).—In tons of 1,000kg. Hermany510,000, England 00,000, Austria- 
Hungary 37,000, ltelgnnu 50,000, Spain 1,000, France 77,000, Holland 20,000, Italy 
30,000, Luxemburg 7.000, Switzerland 10,000, Scandinavia 25,000, Kussia 10,000, the 
Colonies 3,000; total X70,(HK). 

Fertilizers in the United Kingdom, S. Peacock (Amer. Pert., f (1890), So. I, 

pp. 

Analyses of muck, marl, and seaweed, F. T. Surrr (Canada Kxptl. Farms Upt. 
ts!>4, pp. —Analyst's of IS samples of murk, 5 of marl, and 1 sample of sea¬ 

weed ( Fiwun furcatun), with notos on the utilization of these materials. 
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The permanent effects of manures upon meadow land as shown 
by the relative abundance of grass and clover in the pasture, and 
the manner in which it is eaten by stock, A. P. Aitken ( Trans. 
Highland and Ayl. Soc. /Scotland, ISM, pp. 423-1.72).— Forty-eight .plats 
were used. In experiments previous to J 894,28 plats had been manured 
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with nitrogenous, phosphatic, and potash fertilisers in various combi¬ 
nations, and 1 plat received no manure. On another part of the field 
18 twenty-fourth-acre plats were laid out and manured March 23,1894, 
with lime, gypsum, slag, sulphate of iron, kainit, and nitrate of soda; 
1 plat remained unmanured. Hay had previously been grown on the 
plats. 

“The method of valuation was to affix the value of 100 to a plat on 
which a completely filled-ln sward of grass was growing; also to value 
at 100 any plat on which clover had taken thick and regular possession 
of the pasture; and, lastly, to value at 100 any plat which had been 
eaten down quite bare, and to affix smaller values according as the 
grasses and clovers were deficient and the herbage uneaten.” The 
plats were visited in the middle of June, the beginning of August, and 
the middle of September. The percentage valuations arc tabulated. 
White clover was the only kind found on the plats. The land was 
pastured by cattle and horses. 

The reality and >alue of symbiosis was shown by the tine color and 
vigor of the grasses on those plats where the clover was thick and by 
their pale and drooping habit on those where the clover was scarce. 

Among the phosphate plats, those to which bone meal had been 
applied produced good grass and abundant clover, and were among 
the freshest, greenest, and most closely eaten plats under observation. 
The stock did not like the grass, though good, on the plats receiving 
ground mineral phosphate or phosphate. On the plat manured exclu¬ 
sively with phosphate was a uniform sward, of stunted growth, but well 
eaten. 

In the nitrogen section the plat receiving nitrate of soda grew little 
clover and was avoided by the stock. The plat with sulphate of 
ammonia had more clover and was better eaten. The plats with horn 
dust and dried blood were thrifty in appearance and closely eaten. 
The plat with no nitrogen was fairly well covered, especially with clover, 
and was well eaten. The plat with nitrate of soda alone grew little 
grass, almost no clover, and was not touched by the stock until late in 
the seasou. 

The plat receiving fish guano surpassed those with bone meal, was 
closely grown with grass and clover, and cropped very short. On the 
plats with ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate “the larger the dose 
of soluble nitrogenous manure the coarser the grass and the less the 
clover.” Where these applications were heavy the soil grew very 
patchy and tufty grass of a coarse kind. 

The plat receiving gypsum was well grown with grass and clover, 
which were relished by the stock. On the plats manured in 1894 gyp¬ 
sum did better than lime. There was a large proportion of clover on 
the plat receiving kainit, and the herbage was cropped close. Ferrous 
sulphate was beneficial when applied with gypsum or slag, but injuri¬ 
ous with lime, titrate of soda, applied at the end of April, was 
injurious, especially when used on the plats receiving ferrous sulphate. 
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Cost of growing fodder crops, J. W. Robertson ( Canada Expth 
Farms Rpt . 1894, pp. 93-101), —The crops for which detailed statements 
of cost and yield are given consisted of mixed cereals, roots, corn, horse 
beans, and sunflowers. The yield of sunflower heads, containing 69.3 
per cent of water, was in 1894 about 3£ tons; in 1892 the yield was 
74 tons, and the water content 75.62 per cent. The cost per ton in 1894 
was $6.30, including rent of land. 

Notes on grasses and forage plants of the Southeastern States, 

T. II. Kearney, Jr. ( IT. S. Dept, Ayr., Division of Agrostology BnL 1, 
pp, £8, figs, 7). —This treats of forage plants of actual or possible value to 
the Houtheasteru States, the several kinds being described, and many 
of them illustrated. A list is also given of all the species of (iraminea* 
collected or seen, arranged according to their natural classification, with 
observations of purely botanical interest.'' 

In the South the farmer relies for hay mainly on the wild annual 
grasses which spring up on cultivated land after the crop lias been 
removed, and of which crab grass (Panivum sanguinale) is the most 
important representative; and for pasture on the wild perennials, of 
which liOUisiana grass (I'aspalum platyvault*) is the most widely distrib¬ 
uted. 

Manuring of lea oats, A. 1\ Aitkkn ( Trans . Highland and Agh Hoc. 
Scotland , /.s/>>, pp. 115-132). —There Mere 2 cooperative experiments. 
The first was made on 81 plats on 7 farms in Aberdeenshire to test the 
value of muriate of potash and superphosphate on lea oats, and the 
advantage of applying the fertilizer before rather than at the time of 
sowing. The second was to determine the best fertilizer for oats. 

In the first experiment 12 twelfth-acre plats were laid out on each 
farm. On 5 of these plats the fertilizers were applied in winter and 
on 5 in the spring; 2 served as check plats. Superphosphate, 200 lbs. 
and muriate of potash 1(H) lbs. per acre were applied singly aud in 
combination with each other, and with sulphate of ammonia 50 lbs. per 
acre. Owing to the ravages of insects and the heavy and continuous 
rainfall, but 3 reports were received, and a general summary only is 
given. 

The yields indicated a very slight advantage from superphosphate, 
little or none from muriate of potash, but a considerable increase from 
the sulphate of ammonia. The general result indicated that on some 
soils and under some circumstances the application of superphosphate 
and potash may advantageously take place in winter, and that even 
sulphate of ammonia may be applied with advantage some weeks before 
sowing. 

The second experiment was made on 51 eighth-acre plats on 4 farms. 
The soil is described as in poor condition except on 1 farm, where it 
was fairly good. Superphosphate 300 lbs., muriate of potash 150 lbs., 
common salt 300 lbs., and nitrate of soda 100 or 150 lbs. per acre were 
applied to the plats singly and combined with each other, aud with a 
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mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 150 lbs. per acre. 
On 3 plats sulphate of ammonia was used instead of nitrate of soda. 

In this experiment the author concludes in general that the yields 
were better where the nitrate of* soda was applied after the oats were 
up than when the seed was sown. The yields from the mixture of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia were less than the average on 
the other fertilized plats. There was a considerable increase both in 
grain and straw on the plats to which common salt was applied, and the 
grain did not lodge. The grain lodged worst on the nitrate of soda 
plats, and the addition of muriate of potash failed to prevent this. The 
lightest grain grew on the unimumred check plats: the next on the plat 
with nitrate of soda applied after the grain was up. The grain weighed 
a trifle less per bushel on the plats to which sulphate of ammonia was 
applied instead of nitrate of soda, but the yields wore greater than on 
any of the other plats. 

Experiments with potatoes, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin St a. ftpt. 7.v07, 
pp. —A summary of the results of experiments in potato cul¬ 

ture obtained at the station since its organization. Taken as a whole 
these results favored heavy seeding and the retention of the seed end. 
No loss in yield followed planting in hills rather than in drills. 

Sugar beets in Iowa, G. E. Patrick (Iowa St a. Bui. pp . Iso¬ 
lds). —The results of analyses of 1(5 samples of beets grown in different 
portions of the State in 1804 are tabulated and discussed, and the results 
of 4 seasons’ work with sugar beets are reviewed. Of (>14 samples 
grown during 1 > oars 41 per cent contained over 12 per cent of sugar 
and had a purity coefficient of 75 or upward. The effect of soils of 
different character on the sugar content and purity of sugar beets is 
discussed, and the author’s conclusion is that in Iowa the best soils for 
this plant are those described as clays and clay loams. 

Fertilizer experiments on tobacco, N. Passerini ( Sta c. Nper.Agr. 
Italy 2S (ism), JV r o, <S’, pp. 513-32**, fir/. I). —These* experiments were con¬ 
ducted on 24 plats on a soil containing in the chemically dry mate¬ 
rial 0.1475 per cent of nitrogen, 0.3150 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
0.(5075 per cent of potash. The dryness of the summer and the fertility 
of the soil somewhat obscured the results. Under these conditions the 
greatest weight of air-dry leaves was obtained by the use of nitrogenous 
and complete fertilizers. Certain fertilizers improv ed the combustibility 
of tobacco as shown by a burning test, and notably increased tin* con¬ 
tent of carbonate of potash in the ash. But in no case was there more 
than 5.1849 per cent of carbonate of potash in the ash of the leaves, 
while in the ash of cigars found on the market there was from 9 to 19 
per cent. The author suggests the probability that the variety used, 
‘‘Seed leaf,” may be deficient in the ability to take up potash salts. 
The fertilizers which especially increased the combustibility of tobacco 
leaves were peat, especially in combination with urine, and sulphate 
and carbonate of potash. 
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The percentages of nicotm in chemically dry tobacco leaves from cer¬ 
tain plats are reported as follows- Unfertilized, 3.4074 per cent; with 
580 lbs. dried blood per acre, 2.5320 per cent; with 267 lbs. sulphate of 
ammonia, 1.6724 per cent; ami with 356 lbs. nitrate of soda, 4.1833 per 
cent. 

The apparatus used in the burning test is figured. 

Finely ground phosphates as a turnip manure, A. P. A it ken 

(Trans. Highland and Agh Soc. Scotland, JS C ) >, pp. /72-P77).—This is a 
cooperative experiment on 37 farms to compare on turnips the relative 
efficiency of a number of natural phosphates of the same degree of 
fineness, /. e., passing a sieve with 10,000 holes per square inch. The 
quantity applied to each plat was such as to supply phosphoric acid at 
the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. In addition, muriate of potash and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia were applied at the rate of 50 lbs. per acre. One- 
half the plats was manured in February and the other half at the time 
of sowing. Analyses of the phosphates are given. On account of a 
rainy season and tin 4 ravages of club root, the results of onl> 11 trials 
are tabulated. 
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The author concludes “that the kind of phosphate as distinct lrom 
meie Oneness of grinding is of some impoitance." There was small 
difference m the efficacy of the fertilizers whether applied in February 
or in April. 

The economical manuring of the turnip crop, A. P. Aitken 
(Trans. Highland and Agt. Soc. Scotland , 5, pp. tJh-U £).—Fine bon© 
meal, superphosphate, and Thomas slag, in quantities from 4 to 9 cwt. 
per acre, and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia from 20 to 200 
IbB. per acre, were used in varying proportions and combinations in 78 
cooperative field experiments m Banffshire in 1891, 37 with barnyard 
manure and 41 without. Where barnyard manure w r as used only one- 
half as much commercial fertilizers was applied as where the latter 
was used exclusively. Forty three farmers conducted the experiments 
in 5 jlistricts in Banffshire. The rainfall was so abundant and contin¬ 
uous that the yields were very meager and inconclusive, and a sum¬ 
mary only of 38 experiments is given. 
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On tlie soil to which commercial fertilizers only were applied the 
yields with superphosphate ami with slag were better than with bone 
meal. With sulphate of ammonia the yields were better than with 
nitrate of soda. On the soil to which barnyard manure and commer¬ 
cial fertilizers were applied the yields were no greater than when the 
latter were used exclusively. 

Results of three years' experiments in cost and profit of grow¬ 
ing wheat, B. 0. Bitfpum ( Wyoming St a. But .27, pp. 117-154 ).—Tabu¬ 
lated data are given for 3 years’ work in growing wheat on single acres 
on irrigated and unirrigated land at G substations in the State. The 
cost per acre of preparation and sowing varied from $2.43 to $5; of 
irrigation from $0.S8 to $4; of harvesting from $1 .GO to $3.50; of thresh¬ 
ing from $1.50 to $3.00 (4.0 to 10 cts. per bushel). The yield varied 
from 20 to 50 bu. per acre. The following table gives the average for 
the substations: 

Average cont and projit of growing wheat in Wyoming. 
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The author concludes that— 

“Advantages of raising wheat under irrigation are (I) an assured crop, (2) larger 
yields, (3) heavier and better grain, (1) maintaining feitilil,\ of the soil. 

“The cost of raiding wheat \aries from $7.30 to $12.20 per aeie. Estimated eost 
upon 10 acres or more by the use of improved maehmeiy was $7.73 per acre. 

“ Protit varies from $1.72 to $10.70 per acre. 

“Average prolit is $10.10 per acre.'’ 

Field experiments with fertilizers in Great Britain, T. W inter, 
W. Somerville, J. A.Mvkbw, 1). A. Gilchrist, and R. I\ Wrkhit 
(Bd. Agr. Rpt . I>istrib. Grant# for Agl. Education in Great Britain , 
lMf-95, pp. 41-dX, 67,-7 <s, ()(>-Wt). — The majority of these consisted of 
fertilizer experiments on pastures, meadows, swedes (ruta bagas), 
wheat, oats, and barley. The tests wen* conducted on farms in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, ami were of local rather than general 
interest. 

On ruta bagasin Wales and in Northumberland. England, superphos¬ 
phates afforded a larger yield than basic slag, except when the soil was 
notably deficient in lime. The time at which nitrate of soda was 
applied to ruta bagas did not greatly affect the yield. In one case salt 
apparently exercised a favorable influence on this crop. In several 
instances a comparison was made between nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia, but the results varied with the locality, the season, and 
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the crop. In one experiment on grass land it was found that “when 
phosphatic and nitrogenous manures are used together the best results 
are obtained where the more slowly acting phospbatic manures are 
used along with the less readily soluble nitrogenous manures. Bono 
meal and dissolved bone do better with sulphate of ammonia than with 
nitrate of soda.” Nitrogenous manures, especially nitrate of soda, 
except when in combination with phosphates, reduced the quality of 
the hay crop while increasing the quantity. 

In experiments on meadows m Scotland a complete fertilizer gave 
more satisfactory results than any other artificial fertilizer, but the 
greatest profit was secured by the use of barnyard manure, supple¬ 
mented by nitrate of soda. Potash was generally beneficial and 
increased the proportion of clover. Salt, though killing some shallow- 
rooted weeds, gave, as a rule, unprofitable results. On clover its 
effects were distinctly injurious. Likewise on clover, kainit, probably 
oil account of the salt contained in it, was less beneficial than muriate 
of potash. 

Experiments, preliminary, practical, and miscellaneous, made 
in 1894, with general conclusions from three years’ experiments, 

P. OK Vr\ST (Cultures Sped ales Fxpeneneesdv lUtrsbeke-lez-A lost, /<s'//, 
p. tii). —Fertilizer tests are given with potatoes, stock beets, carrots 
and parsnips, turnips, winter wheat, rye, oats, clover, and llax; the effect 
of manureson meadows; comparison of different phosphates; comparison 
of excelsior and straw for bedding; and experiments m electro-culture. 
Variety tests are given with potatoes, stock beets, winter wheat, ami 
oats; and distance trials with potatoes and stock beets. 

Field experiments with small grains and roots, W. Saunders 
(Canada Expil. Farms Hpt. pp. tO-Jd). —Among the experiments 
conducted m ISU4 were variety tests of peas and sugar beets and 
variety and fertilizer tests of oats, barley, wheat, corn, turnips, mangel- 
wurzels, carrots, sugar beets, peas, and potatoes. 

In a comparison of 15 tons of rotted barnyard manure with the 
same weight of fresh manure, the larger yield was obtained by using 
fresh manure on wheat, barley, oats, and turnips; mangel wurzels and 
sugar beets afforded a larger yield with rotted manure; and with corn, 
carrots, and potatoes the results were contradictory. 

Farm crops at the experimental farm at Nappan, Nova Scotia, 
W. M. Blair (Canada Expil. Farms Kpt. 1S!U, pp. Adi-J 6f>).—Among 
these were variety tests of wheat, barley, oats, peas, turnips, carrots, 
man'd-wurzels, sugar beets, potatoes, and corn. Silver Hull buck¬ 
wheat. yielded more when sown at the rate of £ bu. of seed per acre 
than when 1J or 2 bu. of seed was used. Experiments to determine 
the date for sowing oats, barley, and spring wheat, amount of seed 
potatoes, and value of various mixtures of grain crops were made. 

Farm crops at the experimental farm at Brandon, Manitoba, 
S. A. Bedford (Canada Exptl. Farms Rpt. ISlbi,pp. ysi-doti ).—Among 
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the experiments conducted were variety tests of wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, grasses, millet, turnips, mangelwurzels, and sugar beets. Roll¬ 
ing wheat proved advantageous. Wheat cut in the dough stage or 1 
week before perfectly ripe yielded almost as much as when allowed to 
ripen thoroughly, but cutting before the dough stage was reached 
greatly reduced the yield. The results of experiments for determining 
the best dates for sowing wheat, oats, barley, and flax; methods of pre¬ 
paring land for wheat; and a fertilizer experiment on barley are tabu¬ 
lated. Drilled wheat yielded more than that sown broadcast. In a 
test of 15 varieties of 6-rowed barley, Excelsior, n beardless variety, 
afforded the largest yield. 

The yield of tiaxseed was practically identical whether 1)0, 70, or 10 
lbs. of seed per acre was used. Twenty-three pounds of millet seed 
per acre afforded a larger yield both of hay and of grain than was 
obtained when 40 lbs. of seed was used. 

Sunflowers planted at distances of 3 by 1 ft. yielded 13,200 lbs. per 
acre of ripe beads. With all roots tested early sowing proved 
advantageous. 

Farm crops at the experimental farm, Indian Head, Northwest 
Provinces, A. Mac Kay (Canada Exptl . Farms Jtpt . 1S ( U, PP* — 

The season of 1891 was dry and unfavorable. Spring wheat and oats 
during several years averaged more when sown with a press drill than 
with an ordinary drill; with wheat both methods afforded larger yields 
than sowing broadcast. In a single test with barley the use of the 
ordinary drill was followed by a larger yield than when the press drill 
was employed. Cross drilling did not increase the yield of wheat and 
oats. The average results for 3 years favored sowing 1 bn. of wheat 
per acre rather than 5 or <> peeks. Seven peeks of bailey afforded a 
larger yield than 5 x>ecks; 2 bu. of oats more than 2<i bu. 

In the dry season of 1894 wheat planted at a depth of 3 in. yielded 
more than when planted 1 or 2 in. deep; the average lesults for 3 years 
favored a depth of 2 in. Bare fallowing was found to be the best 
method of preparing land for wheat, barley, and oats. 

Of 10 grasses sown in 1892, Browns inermitt w*as the only one that 
survived. 

Among other experimeuts conducted were variety tests of wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, corn, turnips, mangel wurzels, carrots, sugar beets, 
and potatoes, and tests of the time of sowing small graius. 

Culture of the cereals in Algeria. II. Vaonon (Bui. Agr . Algir. et Turn*?#, 1 ( 1895), 
No. 0, pp. 1t0-128). 

Experiments to establish the cultural value of different varieties of grains, 
III, F. Hxink and N. Wksi krmiuf.k (Ikut. landiv. Prisae, U (1895), No. to, pp. 79,80). 

New fodder plants, K. (Jtjosruoi f (J)eut. landw, Pretse, 22 (1895), No. W, p. 77, 
fig%. 2 ).— J'icia dumentorum is tender and juic\ and is a favorite with cattle. It lias 
great tillering capacity and leaves no vacant spaces, and does not lodge. It is better 
suited for sowing alone than for mixed seeding. Fioia nilwiica is also tender and 
liked by cattle. It is better in mixed seeding than when raised for fodder. 
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Hot®* on F*xmi*etum oriental® (Roy. Bot. Qard. Trinidad Bui, & (189€), No. 5, 
p . 108 ).—Notes arc given on this grass, which is said to be very promising for hill¬ 
side and valley cultivation. • 

Growing rape seed, T. Shaw (Breeders' Gaz., 29 (1890), No. 9, p. 145).—' The cli¬ 
mate of the Northern States is too cold to grow the seed. It can probably be raised 
in the South, but this must be tested by experiment. 

Bulla, and its value as a forage plant and green manure, L. Chandra r (Ann. 
8cl Agron., sir. 2, 2 (1894-'95), No. 8, pp. 414-488). 

Sulla, J. Knili. (Jtul. Ayr. Alger, et Tun isle, 1 (1895), Noe. 12, pp. 3o2-31 1; 14, pp. 
827-334; 17 % pp. 297-40 :; 18, pp. ill-421). 

Test of varieties of sugar cane, J. H. Wakki- k (East Java Expt. Sta. Bui No. 19, 
pp. 14). —Four hundred and thirteen determinations of sugar, glucose, etc., in a 
large number of varieties of sugar cane. 

New cane varieties and new diseases, 11. Tkyon (Hawaiian Planters' Monthly, 
14 (1895), No. Ifl pp. 449-459). 

Experiments with wheat and oats at Grignon in 1895, P. P. Dehkkain (Jwn. 
Agron., 21 (1895), No. 12. pp. ’>45-505). 

Cultural experiments on the academic trial field at Poppelsdorf, F. W. 

Won i.TM ANN (ZiHthr. I an die. Ter. Rhein preiwen , 11(1891), Xoh. 50, pp.4t>l, 103; 5] t 
pp. 410, 117). 

Experiments in sugar-beet culture 1883-93, F. W. Woll ( Wisconsin Sta. Hpt. 
JS92, pp. 184 , 185 Abstract of reports of investigations of sugar-beet culture in 
Wisconsin previously published b\ the station (K. S. R., '2. p. 671; 5, p. 41)1). 

Field crops at the experimental farm at Agassiz, British Columbia, T. A. 
SllAKPK (Panada Esptl Farms Rpt. 1891, pp. 387-399). —Among the experiments con¬ 
ducted in 1SJ4 were variety tests of full wheat, spring wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
turnips, mangel-uur/els, carrots, corn, and potatoes; and experiments to determine 
the best time for sowing oats, barley, and wheat. 

Miscellaneous agricultural topics (North (\\roUna Sta. Bui 115, pp. 102-180, 
fig. 1). —Reprints of press bulletins of the station, some of the principal topics treated 
being crimson clover in 18!M, arm> worms, bones as fertilizers, *• hollow born ” and 
*‘liollow tail,” keeping sweet potatoes, bees and bee worms, \alne of one da\’s cow 
rations as a fertilizer, destroying wild onions, mixing fertilizers at home, ox warble 
or heel lly, cotton-seed feed, and feeding cotton-seed products. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Manuring of beans, A. 1\ Aitken (Trans, Highland and Agl Soc, 
Scotland , ISfh 7, pp. //?-///).—This is a cooperative experiment extend¬ 
ing over 2 years on 10 farms in Stirlingshire, in which superphosphates, 
muriate of potash, kainit, gypsum, and sulphate of iron were applied 
in varying proportions and combinations to soil on which beans were 
grown. Karnyanl manure was also used. Owing to an unusually wet 
season and other reasons the results of only 5 experiments were tabu¬ 
lated. The author concludes that as good crops of beans can be grown 
with commercial fertilizers as with barnyard manure, and that there 
were no marked differences due to any one kind of manure over another. 
The yields with kainit and muriate of-potash w ere equally good. The 
indications were that sulphate of iron was sometimes beneficial, some¬ 
times injurious, and sometimes produced no effect. 
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Researches on citrus fruits, Y. Olivieri and F. Guerrieri (Staz. 
Sper. Agr. Ital., 28 ( 1895 ), No , 5, pp. ^7^i).—This consists of 20 
tables, showing the results of numerous chemical analyses of oranges, 
mandarins, and lemons, the peel, pulp, juice, seeds, foliage, green 
wood, and dry wood being separately analyzed. The technique of 
analysis is given m some detail. Based on these analyses, which show 
much variation in the composition of the fruits investigated, the follow¬ 
ing fertilizer is recommended for citrus fruits in general in the province 
of Palermo: Muriate of potash 900 gm., Thomas slag 1,000 gin., and 
sulphate of ammonia 3,530 gm. for each tree. 

Second report on the sand cherry as a stock, J. L. Budd and 
N. E. Hansen (Iowa Sta . Bui. 28, pp 229-223). —A progress report on 
investigations as to the value of the sand cherry as a stock for both bud¬ 
ding and grafting, it being believed that the hardiness and thriftiness 
of this species will prove advantageous to orcliardists in that part of 
the country. Notes are given on the results of crown grafting and 
budding with both native and imported plums and cherries. 

The following is the summary of the authors: 

“The experience oi' 2 year* with the sand cherry iiidicatea that it is a promising 
stock ioi tho Japanese and native plums. budding gi\t\s huger, smoother, stockier 
trees in nursery than grafting. The European plums are more dwarfed than by 
native plum stocks, and will probably hear younger than on plum stocks if not per¬ 
mitted to root from the seion. 

“The cultivated clieiiuv. do not appear to unite readily with thesaml cherry either 
by budding or grafting. Yet it may he that we have not worked them at the proper 
time. 

“The sand cherry stock hastens the blossoming of the Japanese and native plums. 
Scattered experience in Utah, (ieorgia, Iowa, and elsewhere indicates that the culti¬ 
vated plums bear earlier on this stock than on plum stocks. 

“The early and heavy bearing of the sand cherry fiom northwest Nebraska has 
special interest, as plants on tho college giomuls from Colorado have blossomed freely 
during the past 12 years, hut ha\ e rarely borne a specimen of fruit. All our stocks 
on which the buds and grafts failed are bending under their loads of fruit when 2 
years old.” 

On the composition of different kinds of berries, A. Einecke 
(Lanthc. Vers. Slat., id. No. /, pp. 21,22 ).—The object was to determine 
whether there are differences in the composition of varieties of goose¬ 
berries and currants; and, if so, whether these differences are charac¬ 
teristic of the varieties or are due to favorable conditions of culture, 
manuring, season, etc. Analyses are tubulated for 0 varieties of goose¬ 
berries and 5 of currants. The work is to be continued for several 
seasons. 

Fruits {Canada Exptl. Farmft lipt. 1891,pp. 122-lid, fig*. 2).— A col¬ 
lection of notes and tabulated data on various orchard and small fruits 
grown at the experimental farms. A table is given showing the effect of 
the winters from 1890 to 1894 on a^tandard apple orchard, the majority of 
varieties beingmoreor lessinjured. Ten newer varieties of American and 
Russian applesare described and compared. Among the cherries experi¬ 
ments were made with some Russian varieties and the sand cherry. The 
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latter was found to be hardy and has been distributed throughout the 
province to be tested further by various fruit growers* Seven varieties of 
plains are described and compared, 2 of them, Early Red and Mohlavka, 
Russian varieties, being considered of especial value. Notes are also 
given on crab apples, grapes, raspberries, and strawberries. A table 
shows the yield and tliriftiucss of foliage of 88 varieties of strawberries, 
in a comparative test of 25 varieties of strawberries, Orescent led, giving 
a yield of 40 boxes from a 00-foot row. A list of the fruits received for 
examination is appended and mention is made of the distribution of 
poplar and willow cuttings, asparagus, rhubarb, apple, and crab apple 
seeds, and plants and scions of new fruit. 

Fruit culture in Malaga, 1). N. Bcrke (T. S. Consular Rpt . 1#95, 
Any pp. —This consists of information obtained from native 

fruit growers on the culture of grapes and raisins, oranges, and lemons. 
The vineyard acreage is stated to have diminished in the past quarter 
of a century from some 201,000 acres to only about 00,000 acres that are 
free from the phylloxera or disease. American vines of Vitis riparia 
stock are being used in place of the European vines on account of 
resisting the phylloxera, but will not flourish in calcareous or slaty 
soil or hilly locations. The muscatel grapes are preferred for raisins, 
and furnish from 33 to 10 per cent of prepared product. Both grapes 
and raisins are exported to the United States. 

The chief varieties of oranges grown are the China Dulce, China 
A grill, (iruuo de Oro, and Cana Dulce, the (irst two being those chiefly 
exported, and little of the fruit coming to the United States. 

Two types of lemons are exported to the United States, the u Reales,” 
or elliptical, and “Custullnuos," or round lemons. There were 41,TOG 
boxes sent to this country in 181)4. The method of curing and packing 
is briefly described. 

Food requirements of the chrysanthemum, M. P. Anderson 
(Gant Chron ., .id / s ( 1*9 ), A\>. /o/, pp. 1M>, /<S7).—A controver¬ 
sial article on the merits of different mixtures of fertilizers for chrysan¬ 
themums, the writer comparing tin* fertilizers compounded by himself 
with those advocated by others, and gi\ ing a table showing the differ¬ 
ences bet ween the composition of chrysanthemum a^h and of the various 
fertilizers. The composition ot the ash is given as potash 1GJ per cent, 
soda 1<)|, lime 2(iJ, magnesia 10|, phosphoric acid 11)4, sulphuric acid 
4£, iron 84, chlorin 8, silica o 5 }, and liitiogen (in the fresh plant) 3. The 
fertilizing mixture recommended consists of kainit 3 parts, basic slag 3, 
sulphate of ammonia 1, and phosphate of potash 1, applied at the rate 
of 1 part to 400 in weight of soil. 

Miscellaneous horticultural and botanical work ( Wisconsin St a. 
Rpt tS93*pp. 305-^71, pis. 3, figs. :>).—Brief remarks on some investiga¬ 
tions carried on at the station. A breeding experiment with tomatoes 
that has been in progress for G years is reported upon. Two strains of 
tomatoes have been compared for the last G generations, one of the 
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strains being grown from entirely mature fruits, while the other strain 
of the same variety has been grown the same length of time from fruits 
so immature that they had not commenced to change color toward 
ripeness. Illustrations are given showing the effect on the foliage 
and fruit production, the plants from mature seed having more erect 
and luxuriant foliage, while the plants from immature seed gave an 
earlier and greater yield of fruit. Diagrams are given indicating the 
difference between the strains in regard to the points of foliage and 
fruit. 

The comparative vitality of hulled and unliulled timothy seed is 
briefly noted, experiments showing that unliulled seed germinates 
better and retains its vitality longer, being reliable at 5 years of age, 
though rapidly deteriorating after that time. 

A brief note is given on grape growing at the station, fruiting vines 
of the Delaware and Worden varieties and the process of covering 
grapevines for winter protection being illustrated from photographs. 
Close pruning and training to single posts are practiced. 

Observations made in previous years as to the times of the bursting 
of leaf buds and successive stages of growth of various common trees 
and shrubs are briefly corroborated, and notes made upon the fall of 
leaves in the autumn, ft periods being designated, the second of which 
comprises the main defoliation. Several species, as willows, cotton 
wood, and white elm, are noted as casting off weakened twigs in the 
autumn. 

Horticultural investigations from a botanical standpoint, L. H. Pvmmel 

(Monthly Weather liev. Iowa Weather and Crop Seri hr, 0 ( IS9.1). .No. 1!. pp. *», ?),— 
brief popular article. 

Does asparagus need salt? (llmal Xrw Yorker, /.V%, Jan. /S, p. 84). —A number 
of prominent horticulturist* gi\o their opinion* on Ibis subject, the consensus of 
which seems to be that asparagus does not need salt and is not bonefitodby it mate- 
rialh. Largo applications do not injure it, however, and imvv serve to keep down 
weed*. 

Broad beans ( Amer. Card., 11 (1896), So.p. -Top—brief cultural notes on the 
English broad beaus. 

Cauliflowers (Jo u r. llort., 1896, So. 1107. pp. J l, *t ).—Directions for the early 
spring growing of cauliflowers in England, the plants being started under glass. 

Chicory (Jour. Ilort., 1896, So. 1100, p. 11). —brief note on winter culture under 
glass for salads. 

Cyperus (Jour. Ilort.. JS9o, Xo. If 09, p. 70 ).— brief cultural notes. 

Hops and hop growing in California (California Ciuit H rower, IS (1890), So. i, 
p. 01, fig. 1 ).—A brief note on the industry, with illustration of drying kilns and 
warehouses. 

The onion and its cultivation, W. W. Glenn v (Jour. Itoy . Ayl. Soe. England, 0 
(1895), So. 11, pp. 151-,11.1, jig*. (',).—A popular article on the subject, giving the his¬ 
tory of this vegetable, directions for its cultivation and marketing, treatment of 
diseases and insects, statistics of the yield in different countries, and recommenda¬ 
tions for the more extensive growing of leeks, chives, garlic*, and onions in England. 

Training tomatoes, 0. A. NVoolhon (Harden and Forest, it (189(1), So. 41(1 , pp. 07, 
68). -Brief notes on the use of wire netting as trellises. 

Cultivation of the tomato, W. W. Tracy (Harden and Forest, 9 (1896), So. 418, 
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j p. $7 ).—General discussion and directions, with special attention to temperature, 
moisture, and tillage. 

New and old favorite vegetables (Hard. Chron19 ( 1S96), No. 479,pp. ISO, 1S7). — 
Brief notes on some English and continental varieties. 

Green stuff for winter, T. Ukeinkii ( Amer. third., 17 (1S96), No. 57, p. 51, jiff*. 
Illustrated notes on the winter growing of salad chicory, the plants to Ue taken up 
in the fall, the tops and roots trimmed, and then reset in boxes and coverod w ith 
several inches of line, loose, moist earth. After a few w eeks the plants will be found 
to have developed a crisp growth of new, blanched foliage, which can be cut off and 
eaten as a salad, or us a substitute for asparagus. If the tops be coverod again with 
earth a second crop will result. 

A contribution to the improvement of vegetable culture, K. Wo/jsi.ka (/Acid. 
landw. Pre8*e, 22 (ISO. 7), No. Jo2, pp. OX. ON, jigs. /). 

Hotbeds and their uses (Sour. Hurt., JS06. No. 2iOS. p. 5o). —Brief jwpular direc¬ 
tions for construction mid uses. 

Greenhouse heating (Amer. (lard., 17 (1S06), No. .77, pp. 51, 5i). —An abstract of 
a lecture by L. II. Bailee, giving a historical sketch of the subject. 

Greenhouse heating ( inter, (lord., /,' ( ISO*,No. 7,s,p. 7/).—An article comparing 
the Milne of steam and hot water for this purpose 1 , the two systems being shown to 
possess about equal value, although steam is generally preferred. 

The chemistry of the apple and the stiawberry, J\ T. Sum (('an ada Kxptl. 
Farms. IIpt. 1S0f,pp. 104-111). —A reprint of analyses (with reference to fertilizing 
constituents) of leaves, previously printed in report of this institution for 1X90 
(1C. S. K., 3, p. 1157), with the addition of similar anal\scs of the fruit of the same 
4 varieties. Analyses with reference to fcitili/mg constituents are also reported 
for plants of I varieties of strawberries collected in bloom. In each case'the draft 
of the plants on the soil is calculated and discussed. 

Uses of bananas and plantains, 1.. A. Bkunays [Hawaiian Planters Monthly, 14 
(1S05), No. to, pp. 407-47 J). —A popular arth le quoted from Mac hag Sugar Journal. 

The cherimoyer, K. 1>. Sri kii\ an i ( Harden and lonst, O(lSOo'), No. 415, p. 57 ).— 
Brief notes on tin* grow ing ot tins fruit near Los Angeles. 

On the composition of the citrus fruits, L. Danes) and Bosch i (Staz. Sper. 

Ayr. Itaf., AS [iso 7), .Vo. 11, pp. *19^-7 < >7 ). 

On the cultivation of the lemon, ('. Bom hi (Staz. sper. Ayr. Ital., JS (IS9.~A, No. 
11, pp. 70S-719). 

California oranges and the frost, W. M. Ti^dai k ( Harden and Forest , 0 (1S06), No. 
415 , pp, 50, 57). —States that the damage done has been overestimated, as onl,\ 5 to 
10 per cent of tin* orchards have been destroyed, and only 20 to 30 per cent injured. 
The oliief injury w as in the low country about ltiversidc. 

Pruning peaches, T. Gukivck ( imer. Hard., 17 (1S06), No. 7.9, p. SJ.Jiys. 2).—An 
abstract of an article In ,f. li. Hale in V. S. Dept. Agr., Kpt. Pomologist, 1894. 

Orchard irrigation for fall and winter, F. Crowi fv (Amer. tlori., c \ ISOO), No. /, 
p. ?).—Advises early checking of the water in autumn, to allow the wood to ripen, to 
be followed by a thorough soakiug just before winter, and one during the winter if 
the weather he dry. 

Alfalfa or clover as a food for the orchard, F. L. Wathois (Amer. Ayr., JS06, 
Jan. IS, p. do). 

The double grafting of pears (Harden, 40 (ISOO), No. 126S, p. 7,1),—Notes on the 
practice in Kngland. 

Protecting young fruit trees, J. Tkoop (Amer. Hort., 6 ( IS90), No. t, p. 4). — A short 
article, advising the mounding up of earth about the lower trunks of young fruit 
trees, or surrounding the truuks with woven wire or sheathing paper, to prevent 
injury by rabbits nud mice. 

Cultivation of the dewberry (Harden and Forest , 0 (1S06), No. 416, p. 6S).~~ Abstract 
of a paper read by.), A. Wilcox before the Western New York Horticultural Society, 
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The fourth year's observations on the efieot of land plaster on grapes, G. Bat- 

tanohon (Prog. Ayr. et Fit,, 12 (1895), No. 47, pp. 844-546). 

Fruit forcing—vines (Jour. Sort ., 1896, No. 2466, p. 18 ).—Brief directions In regard 
to fertilizing, pinching, temperature, and moisture. 

Propagating vines, E. Molyneux (Jour. Hort., 1896, No. 1468, p. 50). — Brief direc¬ 
tions on tho subject. 

Resistant vines (California Fruit Grower, 18 (1896), No. 6, p. 109). —A table from 
French sources, showing the power of resistance to phylloxera possessed by various 
species and varieties of grapes, chiefly European. Those of Vitis vinifera origin fall 
easy victims, while l \ riparia and t\ rupestris varieties are but little affected, and the 
Seuppernong (f \ ro/undifolia) not at all. 

Exhausted vines, W. W. Chapman (Jour. Hort., 1896, No. 2470, pp. 90,91). —Notes 
on the renovation of old vines in an English grape house by means of placing fresh 
soil about the roots. 

Cultivation of cocoanut ( Pul. llot. Dept. Jamaica , n. Her., 2 (189 7), So. 9, pp. 182, 
188). 

Cultivation of the cocoa (But. Bot. Dept, Jamaica , n. tar., J ( 1895), No. 9, pp. ISO, 
181). 

Some observations regarding kola nuts, A. R. L. Doiimk and If. Kngeuiakdt 
(Amer. Jour. Pharm ., 68 (1896), No.l, pp. 5-7). 

Amaryllis culture, E. O. Okpet (Garden and Parent. 9 (1896), No. 416, pp. 65, 66 ).— 
A popular cultural article. 

Winter-flowering begonias, T. I). i Garden and Parent, 9 ( 1896). No. //■?, 

pp. .77, 88). —Descriptive and cultural notes on several varieties. 

Carnation notes, F. Dornkk { Amer. Florist, It (1896), No. 491, p. !oo).-~ Brief notes 
on the best methods of producing high grade flowers, well-manured day soil being 
preferred. 

Notes on geraniums (Canada Exptl. Parian lipt. 1891 , pp. 54-58). — Comparative 
descriptive notes on 51) varieties of geraniums, with a recommendation of varieties 
preferable for that section of the country. 

Cultural notes on orchids, K. O. OitPKT (Garden and Forest. 9 {1896), No. 41 i, pp. 
45, 46). —General remarks on the subject, soil, moss, watering, am! temperature being 
discussed. 

The pepper tree for house culture, B. L. IVtnam (Garden and Forest, 9 ( 1896), 
No. 418, p. 88 ),—Advises thiH as a window plant, with frequent sprinkling to ludtice 
flowering. 

Forcing hybrid perpetual roses, \V. Scott (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 1/5, 
p. 55). —Brief cultural notes. 

Rose notes, K. Simpson ( Am*r. Florist, It (189h), No. foi, pp. 7OO-702). —Directions 
for grafting roses. 

Perfumes from flowers, (Amer. Gard., 17 (189ft), No. 59, p. 85). —Brief note on 
methods used in France. 

Propagation from slips, E. A. Long (Amer. Gard., 17 (1896), No.59, p.85, fig. I). — 
Illustrated directions for multiplying various bouse and bedding plants. 

A choice selection of hardy ornamental shrubs (Canada Erptl. Farms lipt. 1894, 
pp. 42-50, Jigs. 10). —Illustrated and descriptive notes on 12 species or varieties of 
ornamental shrubs being tested on the Central Experimental Farm. In addition 
brief remarks are made on the forest belts and clumps that have been set out, Rus¬ 
sian poplars and willows being especially noticed. 

Hardy garden plants, E. O. Obpkt (Worto’* Exchange,8 (1896), No. 8, pp. 46, 47 ).— 1 
Recommends hardy flowering plants, especially of the Liliaeem, for New Eugland 
gardens. 

Shrubbery in winter (Garden and Forest, 9(1896), No. 414, p. 4/),— Brief suggest¬ 
ive notes, especially recommending deciduous shrubs with attractively colored barks, 1 
as willows, viburnums, and dogwoods. 1 
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Flowers and fruits at the Northwest Territory experimental farm, A. MacKay 
(Canada Exptl. Farm* ltpt. 1894, pp. 304-372), —Notes on various annual and perennial 
flowering plants grown at the farm, and a report on various orchard and small fruits, 
many of which suffered from the severe winter weather. 

Fruit culture sixty years ago {Jour. Jlort., 1890, No. 2408, pp. 49 , 50).—A. short 
popular article on the former condition of fruit growing in England. 

Temperatures showing liability of damage from frost (California Fruit Grotcer, 
18 (1890), No. 0, p. 11$). —A table compiled from information received from horticul¬ 
turists on the Pacific slope, showing tli« lowest temperatures various fruits and 
vegetables will endure at different stages of growth without injury. 

Horticulture in eastern Nebraska, E. T. Hartley ( Garden and Forest, 9 (1890), 
No. 415, p. 58 ).—A brief abstract of a paper read before the Nebraska State Horti¬ 
cultural Society. Cultivation is advised instead of much irrigation. • 

Report of the horticulturist, J. Ciun; (('anado Exptl. Farms Ttpt. 1894, pp. 108 - 
107). —Report on the work of tin* horticultural department during the year, investi¬ 
gations being undertaken in cold storage, growing tobacco, and treatment of fungus 
diseases. 

Horticulture in the maritime provinces, AV. AC Blair (Canada Exptl. Farm* Jtpt. 
1891, pp. 207-180). —A report on the vegetables, fruits, flowers, and ornamental trees 
and shrubs grown during the season in Nova Scotia, with brief mention of the meet¬ 
ings of farmers for the discussion of agricultural subjects. 

Fruits and vegetables at British Columbia experimental farm, T. A. Sharpe 
(Canada Exptl. Farms 11pi. 1891, pp. 899-411, ph. 8). —Notes on various orchard and 
small fruits and vegetables grown at this farip, with engravings of a hop vine, plum 
tree, and blaekbeirv. Descriptive notes are given for a number of varieties of fruits 
und tabulated data for several varieties of vegetables. 

Vegetables at the Northwest Territory experimental farm, A. MacKay 
(Canada Exptl. Farms ltpt. 1891, pp. .119-304). — Tabulated data on a variety test of 
various vegetables, most of which thrived well. 

Horticulture at the Manitoba experimental farm, S. A. Bei>fori> (Canada Exptl. 
Farms ltpt. 1894 , pp. .M9-J29).— This includes notes on orchard and small fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, with brief mention of experiments with hedge plants, 
and shelter belts on the farm. Descriptive notes and tabulated data are given for 
several varieties of each kind of vegetable. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Tests of grain and other seeds, W. Sacnoers (Canada Exptl. 
Farm h Rpt. ism, pp. fi<u 1 ).—'During the past year there were 

tested 2,157 samples of seed of all kinds, those of wheat, barley, oats, 
and peas far exceeding all others. As compared with the teste of the 
previous year, there was a decided improvement in the vitality of 
the seed examined. The average of the wheat showed au increase of 
8.7 per cent in its vitality, oats 2.5, barley 4.1, and peas 3.8 per cent. 
Tables are given showing the results of testing seed for vitality in 
1894, and the results of the tests of wheat, barley, and oats for the 
different provinces during the same year. 

Second report of the seed-control department of the Hamburg 
Commercial Botanical Museum and Laboratory, A. Voigt (1895, 
pp. 10 ).—A report is given of the seed testing for the year ending June 
30, 1894. There were examined 627 separate lots of seed during the 
year, requiring 764 individual experiments. The leading varieties of 
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seed sent in for examination were red, white, and Swedish clover, 
lucern, serradella, sesame, ami orchard grass. Of the individual tests 
391 were examinations for dodder, 110 for purity, and 119 for germina- 
tive ability. Of the samples of red clover seed examiued 48.1 per cent 
were found to contain dodder seed in varying amounts, an increase of 
7 per cent over the previous year. It was found that nearly all the 
leading seed which was examined for purity and genniuative ability 
gave a higher average than that obtained the previous year, a marked 
improvement being shown for red, white, and Swedish clover. 

In the previous year’s rei>ort, in addition to the mention of the year’s 
investigations, a scale of prices charged for making examinations, the 
size of the sample needed, and time required for conducting the tests 
are given. 

Poisoning from cowbane (Cicuta maculata), L. II. Pammel 

(Towa Sta. Bui. 2S, pp. 2J 5-225, figs. 7 ).—A description is given of this 
weed, and some of the most striking characteristics arc pointed out. 
Numerous instances are cited of fatal poisoning following the eating of 
its roots. The roots, at least when fresh, seem especially poisonous to 
men and cattle, while horses, sheep, pigs, etc., are said not to be 
seriously affected by them. The active principle of the cowbane, 
or water hemlock, according to Auken, 1 is said to be “ciontoxin," a 
resinous substance. 

Some specially noxious weeds, d. Fletcher (Canada Kapil. 
Farms Hpi. pp. > >,- >25, fig*. 2). —Brief descriptions are given of 
the Bussian thistle, tumble mustard (/Sisymbrium sinapistrum ), Erysi¬ 
mum oriental e, and the sow thistle (Sonchus «rraisin). The attention 
of farmers and others is especially called to these weeds, that their 
spread may be prevented. The same warning is given regarding 
Neslia panieulaia and false llax, which are every year becoming more 
troublesome. 

Two noxious weeds, L. II. Pammel (loica tiia. Bui. 2\ pp. 1^9-21 /, 
pi. 2, figs. (»).—The author gives illustrated descriptions and notes on 
the prickly lettuce (Lactuea scanola) and on the buffalo bur (/Solatium 
rostra turn). During the past season these two weeds were received for 
identideation at the station more frequently than any others. The 
information relative to the ptickly lettuce i* largely compiled from 
Indiana Station Bulletin f>2 (B. S. It., b, p. b40). The article on the buf¬ 
falo bur contains compiled and original observations on this rapidly 
spreading weed. 

Growing of unripe seeds, T. Chrisiy (Card. Chron*n\ /?, 19 (1S9<>), Xo. 47 k 
V* 141 ).—The uuthm states that seed produ< ed 1>j young trees will, when grown, give 
trees ot indifferent character, and cites the coffee tree ns an example. 

Anew germination apparatus, C. Aschmac (Chem. /Ay., H) (1890), Xo. 7, p. 84, 

ft*. 1 ). 

Distribution of prickly lettuce in the United States, U If. Dkwky (Hat. (iaz., 
21 (1890), ISTo. I, pp. 84, 8.1, map 7 ).—Notes are given upon the distribution of this 


1 Jour. ]>rak. Chem., 1808, p. 105. 
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troublesome weed. It is reported from 27 States aiul Territories, being reported 
most abundant in the States of New York, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis¬ 
consin, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Is the cultivated parsnip run wild poisonous? L. H. Pammkl (Iowa Si a. Bui. 2S, 
pp. —The substance of this paper has already appeared elsewhere (E. 8. R., 

7, p. 131). 

Kansas weeds, A. S. Hitchcock and J. H. S. Norton {Kansas Sta Bui. 5*2, pp. 
87-101 ).—This bulletin is intended as preliminary to a study of weed distribution 
throughout the State. The distribution of 110 species, as represented by specimens 
in the herbarium, is given. A < ireular request for information accompanies the 
bulletin, in which is sought information as to common names, soil frequented, and 
abundance of the worst weeds of the State. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of work in vegetable pathology, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin 
Nta. h*j>t. AW/, pp . J, fin*. J J). —The* author gi\es a report on 

the apple scab ami its prevention, potato scab and the means for its 
repression, the use of Bordeaux mixture for potato blight, corn smut, 
onion mold, spot disease of strawberry leaves, and the hot-water treat* 
ment for the prevention of the smut of wheat and oats. 

Tin* experiments on the apple scab were in continuation of those 
previously reported. 1 Of tin* fungicides tested, Bordeaux mixture gave 
decidedly the best results. For the prevention of the scab of potatoes 
the corrosive sublimate treatment of the tubers is recommended. The 
use of Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of potato blight is strongly 
urged. Negative results are given of attempts to prevent corn smut, 
onion mold, and spot disease of strawberry leaves. For the prevention 
of the smut of wheat and oats the hot-water treatment is described and 
recommended. 

Spraying experiments, J. GuAid (('amnia Central Expll, Farms 
Itpt. lsnj, pp. Ufr-121 ).—The author reports upon codperathe spraying 
experiments conducted during the season of 1894 by members of the 
Fruit Growers' Association of Ontario. The weather was very unfavor 
able for the proper conducting of the experiments, an excessive amount 
of rain having fallen during the earlier part of the season. Experi¬ 
ments were conducted for preventing the diseases of peaches, plums, 
cherries, pears, and apples. Bordeaux mixture of xarious strengths 
was used. A spraying calendar is given fur various plants. 

The experiments on peaches were not attended by marked results, 
owing largely to the absence of fungus diseases, but it was noticed 
that with some varieties the spot fungus was considerably worse upon 
the unsprayed trees. 

Experiments conducted with plums showed that the foliage of the 
sprayed trees was vastly superior to the unsprayed. Two trees were 

*U. S. Dept. Agr., Div. Veg. Path. Bid. 3 (E. S. K., A, p. 500), aud Wifl. Sift. Rpt. for 
1892, p.264 (E, S. K.,6,p, 498). 
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selected, one sprayed and tlie other unsprayed. The fruit of each was 
gathered and weighed. The sprayed tree yielded 14J lbs. of sound 
plums, the uusprayed 12. There was a most noticeable difference in 
the size ami quality of the fruit from the sprayed tree. One hundred 
plums from this tree weighed 3 lbs. 0 oz., while 100 from the unsprayed 
tree weighed but 2 lbs. 1 oz. 

Experiments were conducted on cherries by different individuals, the 
results of which show the efficiency of fungicides. One experimenter 
secured 130 lbs. of cherries from the sprayed tree, while from the un¬ 
sprayed tree but 18 lbs. were gathered. The cherries were marketed, 
and netted for the sprayed tree $0.23, as compared with $1.20 for the 
un sprayed tree. 

Experiments on pears showed that cracking and spotting may be 
prevented, with great benefit to the tree and fruit, by the timely appli¬ 
cation of Bordeaux mixture. 

Experiments were conducted on quite a range of varieties of apples 
at different places, and the returns show that sprayed trees yielded 
45.42 per cent first grade apples, 35.01 per cent seconds, and 18.03 per 
cent thirds; while the uusprayed trees averaged 21.42, 42.38, and 30.42 
per cent, respectively. 

An experiment was conducted with crab apples to prove the efficacy 
of Paris green when applied with Bordeaux mixture. The percentage 
of wormy fruit was as follows: Average of all trees treated with Paris 
green 13.80 per cent, treated with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green 
11.32, showing that the trees treated with a combined insecticide and 
fungicide had 2,48 per cent less wormy fruit than those treated with 
Paris green alone. 

Sixth annual report of the Halle Station for experiments in the 
repression of nematodes and for plant protection, 1894, M. IIoll- 
KUN(i (pp. 7).—During the year 000 experiments of all kinds were 

carried on at the station, an increase of about 50 per cent over the total 
for the previous year. The scientific work was in the main conducted 
along the following lines: (1) Fertilizer experiments with potash salts 
on beet-sick (nematode-infested) soils; (2) investigations on the influ¬ 
ence of continued applieatiou of barnyard maun re upon beet sickness; 
(3) experiments with unslackcd lime for tho repression of nematodes, 
and (4) field experiments on treatment of seed grain. 

Considerable space is devoted to a report upon the fungus and insect 
enemies to which the sugar beet and other field crops are liable. 

A series of cooperative experiments with kainit, carnalit, potassium 
chlorid, and sodium chlorid as affecting beet production in nematode- 
infested soils is reported upon. The results obtained were very incon¬ 
clusive, being different for the different soil conditions. On this 
account the author says that the series of experiments shows that pot¬ 
ash salts, while having a palliative effect, must not be considered as 
specific for nematode repression. It is further stated that different 
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soils require different forms of potash, the kind necessary to be deter¬ 
mined by individual experimentation. 

A statistical report is given of the occurrence of fungus and insect 
pests in Saxony during the seasons ISSO-’IM. 

The report concludes with an account of the successful use of solu¬ 
tions of copper sulphate for the prevention of the smut of grains. The 
report shows a decided increase in the yield and a similar reduction in 
the amount of smut of barley from treated as compared with untreated 
barley. The vitality of the seed was affected by the treatment, on which 
account the author recommends the use of one-tenth more seed grain 
when treated seed is sown than when untreated is used. 

The spraying of plants, E. (». Doorman ( New York: Macmillan $ Co,, 1896, pp. 
XV11 + 890, figs. 92 ),—This work well represents the rapid advance that lias been 
made in dealing with inserts and fungus pests b> means of sprays. The first part of 
it is devoted to the history and principles of spraying, in which are given the early 
history of liquid applications; progress of spraying in foreign countries, especially 
in France, where the modern Treatment of fungus diseases may he said to have origi¬ 
nated; spraying in the Fnited Stales and Canada, where insect ravages were the 
incentive to studies that led up to the discovery of rational means for the repression 
of many troublesome enemies; the materials and formulas used in spraying; spray¬ 
ing devices and machinery ; the action of insecticides and fungicides upon (I) 
insects, (2) fungi, (\\) the host plant, (4) the soil, and (5) the value of the crop. 

In part 2 specific directions arc given for spraving cultivated plants. Illustrated 
descriptions of the most important fungus diseases and insects are given, together 
with suggestions as to what are now considered the best means for their treatment. 
An appendix is added, in which are given the laws of California, Canada, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Michigan, and Ctah relative to the spraying of plants for the prevention 
of fungus and insect attacks. As many of the formulas are given in which the 
quantities used are expressed in metric measurements, a table is given of the metric 
system of weights and measures, together with their equivalents. The author has 
drawn extensively upon foreign literature, as well as the publications of this Depart¬ 
ment and the American experiment stations, uud his work will no doubt be of value 
on account of the clour and concise statement of our present, information relating to 
the subjects considered. 

A bacterial disease of beets, F. Gl.A7.Kn ( Ccnlbl. Uaki, and rar. Ally., 1 (189,1), 
Xo. 25, pp. 879, 88fi), —A disease due to Bacterium gelatinosnm beta is described. 

On a parasite of the sugar beet, L. Trauvt (Her. My col., IS ( 1896), Xo. 69, pp. 
19, It, Jig. 1). —Tlie disease originally described os due to Eutyloma Jvphroidnim is 
here described as due to (Edomyces tephroide*. See also E. S. K„ 6, p. 

Concerning the root disease of peas due to Ascochyta pisi, L. Hiltnkk {Centbl. 
Bakt. und Par. Ally., / (1895), Xo. 25, pp. 881-886). 

A new potato disease (Her. Sei., aer. 4.5 (1896), So. 6,p. 785). —A brief account 
is given of the appearance of a new potato disease in Switzerland. The fungus, 
which is a species of Rbizoetonia, attacks the tubers, A similar species is known to 
infest the alfalfa roots, and it is thought the infection may be carried in this way 
from one crop to the‘other. 

Diseases of Ficus spp., R. E. Smith ( Bot. Gaz., 11 (1896), Xo. 1, pp. 85, 86).— -The 
author reports in the Massachusetts Agricultural College greenhouses a disease of 
Ficus elasticaduo to Ijcptostromella elastica. F. religiosa was attacked in what seemed 
to be the same way, but examinations proved the ihngus to bo a Maorosporiuui and 
the spots were thought to lie due to a burn, the fungus living saprophytically upon 
it, producing a remarkably exact imitation of the other disease. 
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Lily blight, F. H. Horsford (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 414, pp. 44, 45). 

On combating black rot, A. CarrA ( Prop. Apr. et Tit., 25 (1896), No. 2, pp. 85-89). 

Observations on the treatment of black rot, Z. St. Ptf (Prop. Apr. et Fit., 25 
(1896), No. 8, pp. 74-77). —The author’s opinion is adverse to the efficacy of copper 
sulphate as a preventive of this disease. 

On the expense of treatments for the prevention of black rot and mildew, 

P. Costk-Floket (Prop. Apr. et Tit., 25 (1896), No. 2. pp. 46-51). 

Diseases of economic plants and methods for their prevention, A. von Rkussk 
and L. Karm ( Fiihlinp V landw, Ztp., 45 (1896), No. 1 , pp. 21-24). 

Contributions on the plant diseases and injuries in the Netherlands during 
1894, J. JRitzema-Bos (ZAsehr. Pjianzenkrank., 5 (1895), No. 6, pp. 842-849). 

Mycological notes from Denmark, H. Klkbaiiv {ZAsehr. lytamenhank., 5 (1895), 
No. 6, pp. 885. 88b). —Notes are given of the occurrence of various fungi, among 
them TiUva maxilliformis, n. sp., upon the roots of Trifolium pretense. 

A new method for the application of copper sulphate, b. 1 >k<jrully (Prop. 
Apr. et Jit., 25 (1896), No. 2. pp. 21, 58). —A mixture of copper sulphate and calcium 
sulphate is described. The name polysulphatito is given it, and it is claimed to he 
always ready for application when diluted w ith water. 

Chemistry of the copper salt fungicides, F. T. Stirrr (Canada Kxptl. Farms Ilpt. 
1894, pp. 171-175). —The chemical reactions which are in\ olved in the preparations 
of Bordeaux mixture, copper carbonate, ammoniacal copper carbonate, and eau 
celeste, as well as those which occur when Paris green is combined with Bordeaux 
mixture aud ammoniacal copper carbonate, are discussed. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Work in economic entomology, K. 8. <«off (Wisconsin Sla. h'pt. 
1893,})}). 253-2(11, (i ).—This contains brief notes on some investiga¬ 

tions in regard to the treatment of injurious insects. A kerosene spray¬ 
ing apparatus that can be attached to force pumps and the kerosene 
mingled with the water at the moment of spraying is described and 
illustrated. It is described as being an easier and simpler method than 
the use of kerosene emulsion, while it is believed to be equally ellica- 
cious in destroying insects aud equally harmless to plants. 

Some experiments were carried on with this mixture of kerosene and 
water ami with kerosene emulsion against the oyster-shell bark louse, 
(Mytilaspis pomorum), unhatched eggs of the pest on Spirit'd alba being 
thoroughly wet with the application in dune. Seales and eggs thus 
treated were completely destroyed, not a single insect remaining alive 
or a single egg hatching. On other twigs that had been sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture and with a solution of caustic potash the pests were 
but little affected. 

Pyrethrum is recommended as a remedy against house flies, cabbage 
worms, and lice on stock, the powder being applied by means of small 
bellows. 

Efforts were made to iioison cutworms by distributing clover, grass, 
etc., that had been treated with Paris green, where they congregated, 
with but small success. Trapping the larva* by spreading piles of clover 
under which they assembled during the night, to be destroyed in the 
morning, was more efficacious. 
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An illustrated description is given of a tool for cutting hexagonal 
cards of tarred paper for placing about cabbage plants when trans¬ 
planted, to prevent cabbage maggots from gaining access to the roots. 
Directions are given for cutting and applying the cards. 

Injurious insects, J. Fletcher {Canada Eocptl. Farms Rpt.1894, 
pp . 186-218) figs. 18 ).—Illustrated descriptive notes on the life history, 
habits, and treatment of some of the insects most injurious during the 
season, the pea moth (Semasia sp.), army worm (Leucania unipuncta), 
codling moth ( Carpocapxa, pomonella ), plum curculio (Conotraehelus 
nenuphar ), cigar-case bearer (Coleophora fletvhereila ), San Jos<$ scale 
{Aspidiotus pernieiosus ), pear tree psylla (Psylla pyrfcola ), peach bark 
borer (Phleeotribus /wKummj, and spotted paria (Z\*r/a sex-notata) being 
treated at greatest length. The pea moth was quite abundant in some 
portions of the province, and early planting, rotation of crops, deep 
plowing, and the application of earbolized plaster to the growing crop 
are recommended as pre\entives and remedies. 

The apiary (Canada E.rptl, Farms Rpt . JWJ, pp. 219-Q23). —Notes on 
the condition of the apiary and progress of the work. Several brands 
of “foundation" wax have been experimented with to test their com¬ 
parative value, the result being that a foundation light in color and 
weight is to be preferred, although the investigations are not as yet 
completed. 

The tea insects of India, E. C. Cotes (Indian Museum Notes, rol. 3, 
No. /, pp. 71 , 77, figs. 37 ).—This paper consists of illustrated descrip¬ 
tive, life history, and remedial notes on the various insects that have 
been observed attacking tea plants, with recommendations for appa¬ 
ratus and insecticides for combating them. The more important pests 
appear to be the white grab ( Laehnosterna impressa). red or white borer 
(Zeuzera voffete) % mosquito blight (llelopeltis iheivora). green fly blight 
(Chloriia fiareseens), Phromnia marginella , tea bark louse (Chionaspis 
then'), cricket (Pravhytrypes aehatinus ), white ants, and red spider ( Tetra- 
nychits bioculatus). Of these mosquito blight, green tly blight, and red 
spider are treated at greatest length. Against the mosquito blight is 
recommended plucking infested branches and spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, against the green tly blight careful spraying with London 
purple, and against the red spider dusting tiour of sulphur over the 
infested bushes. Detailed directions are given for the preparation and 
application of kerosene emulsion, pyrethrum, arsenical washes, and 
hydrocyanic-acid gas, and the use of hopperdozers for the destruction 
of grasshoppers and locusts. 

Entomological observations in India (Indian Museum Notes, rol. 
3, No. 5 , pp. 84, pis. 3, figs. 19). —This consists of the following papers: 

A decade of entomology in the Indian Museum, by K. C. Cotes, gives 
a summary of what has beep accomplished during the past 10 years iu 
the entomological section of the Indian Museum, briefly mentioning the 
collections made and received, and the original work undertaken, such 
14094—No. 7-5 
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as a catalogue of the moths of India, investigations of the various 
insects that attack tea, cereals, and other crops in India, and study of 
the different silk insects of the country. 

Parasitic JVluscida* from British India, by F. M. Van der Wnlp, con* 
sists of technical descriptions of 0 species of dies bred chiefly from 
Lepidoptcra, 7 of the species being described as new. 

Notes on a new psyllid, by G. B. Buekton, describes as new the species 
Phacopteron tent iyi nosum, taken from galls on (Jatuga pinnata . 

The banded mosquito of Bengal, by F. A. A. Skuse. gives a scientific 
description and brief note on Vnlex atbopictns, a new species of mosquito 
which is stated to be a great nuisance at Calcutta. 

Scale insects in Madras, by 11. Newstoad, contains notes on <> species, 
4 of them being considered new. Ihietylopins eeri/erus, infesting croton, 
and /verya rvi/yptiacnm , infesting various plants, are considered of eco¬ 
nomic importance, the latter in particular. The I eery a was found on a 
species of weed, and complete destruction of infested plants by burning 
is advised. 

Notes on the oviposition of I I el opelt is theirora , by G. C. Dudgeon, con¬ 
sists of a minute account of the process of egg la\ ing by the mosquito 
blight, the eggs, each with two slender hairs at one end, being thrust 
in pairs into the green stem of a tea plant. It is believed thattho hairs 
which project from the surface prevent the bark from healing and so 
facilitate the issuance of the young insects. 

Miscellaneous notes from the entomological section, by K. ( \ Gotes, 
consists of brief observations on various insects that have been more 
or less injurious to crops and plants in India. 

Exomalopsis, a neotropical genus of bees in the United States, T. 1). A. 

Co< KKKKLi. (Canadian Kill., /s' (1800), No. 1, pp. 23, :*>).—A technics] description of 
E. sohnu, a new species of this South ami Central American genus, found on Solatium 
elaagnifolium in New Mexico. 

Beekeeping for the farmer and fruit grower, E T. Emerson (Jincr. //or/., 0 
(1800), No. I, jip. 1-3). —A paper read before tlic Kaunas state lion id of Agriculture, 
in a general w.-n gi\ing information on beekeeping, and urging the extension of the 
industry. 

Alsike clover for honey and forage, I\ roVERUAi.r ( Umr. Het Jour., .in 
No. 3, pp, GJ, no, lip8. .}). —Urges the growing of this forage plant for bees and lia> . 

Beekeeping in Cyprus, <). K. Homll ( Cor! PrinUng Off. Xiconia, Cyprun, 1890, 
pp. 8). —Notes are given in English, Modern Hreek, and Arabic on the advantages of 
tins island for bee raising. 

A new genus and species of Sarcoptid inhabiting hair, Tkopeksakt ( Hut. Soc . 
Ent. France, I89e>, Jan. 2?, pp. — description and notes on Schizoearpn h miti- 

gandi, found on beavers in Europe and North America. 

On the biology of the species of Chernies infesting larches, N. ( , uoi.ni>KovnKY. 
(Zoo/. Anz.y 10 (1800), So. 404, pp. 07-10). 

Epitrix parvula beneficial rather than injurious to tobacco, S. II. Scn»i>KU 
(Ettyche, 7 (1800), No. 388, p. 347).—ltrief note. 

Atta (CEcodoma) cephalotes, .1. li. Hart (Ann, and Mag. Xat. Mini., ter. 0, 17 
(7V9C), S r o. 98, pp. 100-102 h— Notes on the various forms of a colony of the parasol 
ant, the habits of the “soldier” being especially treated. 
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Mexican Formicidse, T. Pergandk ( Hr or. Cal. Acad. Sri., srr. 2 , r> ( 1S9,~> ) , pp. 
868-89d). 

The North American species of G-nathodus, C. F. Baker ( Canadian tint., 28 
(1896), JVo. 2, pp. 2.1-42). 

Some remarks on the insects belonging to the genus Palorus, (i. 0. Champion 
(Ent. Month hi Mat/.. hi r. i. 7 (1822), No. 74, pp, id-20 ).—A technical paper, a new 
species being described. 

The Mediterranean flour moth, Ephestia kuehniella, still in Canada, \V. <;. 

Johnson (('anadian Ent., 28 (/,s.vm, Xo. 1 , p. /S;.—Briefnote. 

Italian scale insects infesting citrus fruits, A. Berlekj: (Hir. pat. leg., 4 { 1805), 
So. t-d, pp. 7 4-11 d, fig*. lw>). 

Exotic Coccidae in England, E. K. Grlkn < hut. Monthlg Man., w. -\ 7 < J89d), Xo. 
7i, p. ft >.—Notes on Parlutoria /nnianda found on an orange lind, and Axtrolecanium 
bambnuo on the stem** of bamboo. 

The red bug, J. Hvmilton , Cat. \ewx, 7 (1890), \o. l,pp. /. J).—A popular nccount 
of the mode of attack. 

Habits and parasites of a new California wasp, A. I »ayii>m>n ( Puyehe, ; ( /s.%*), 
Xo. i 18, pp. 222, 2 &»). —Notes on <kluutrux rnt'obuxilari s. 

An unknown Rhynchote upon Sinapis alba, non l>oni.\r.rh (Ztxehr. Pjlanzen- 
hranh., 2 ( 1892 ), Xo. u, pp. 2/4-07 i —Notes on the habits of unuiiideiiliiicd species, 
probabh new. 

Scolytus 4-spinosus, J. It. Smiiii i Lut. Anr*, * ( 182',), Ao. pp. idl-idu). —A'ari- 
oiiH notes on the distribution and life history. 

The development and life liistoiy of the gallfly Cynips calicis, If. F. Kkssli:r 
\Abhundt Ilu. I rr. \atnri. /uisv/, /// Odtpp. 11 -/'>).—Notes on the habits and 
ciubrjologN of tins species, and on the galls lorincd by it on the pistillate (lowers of 
IJnercux pednneulata. The galls aic called “ knoppern." 

New gall mites. A Naiki-v {Oenlerr. hot. Ztxchr., i>< Y o. 1, pp. 14,22 

The authoi describes J9nftoptn> munotuhf rcututnx, I\ nibxaatnent. PhyttoeopU x thomaxi, 
and JYimernx gemiuda. 

The elm leaf beetle. J. It. ■ Hat. \eirx, o i /s d.1,. Xo. d, pp. 492, 492). —Brief 

notes on the successful piotectinn of tiee* at West Point, Ncn\ York, by spra,\ing 
with arsenate of soil a and acetate ot lead. 

Winter work among insects injurious to fiuits, M. \ . Sunderland {Carden 
and Eonxt, d \o. 11,1 , p. 2, . From Amu\ Apt.) —Some brief remarks on the 

subject, naming diHeient methods of treatment. that can be carried on during the 
winter, as the burning of leaves, primings, and rubbish; spraying with whale-oil 
soap solution and kerosene emulsion; and the hand gathering of large egg masses, 
cocoons, etc. 

A new way to use kerosene, J. B. Smith {Ent. Xewx, 7 < 189d), Ao. /, pp. to. it).— 
Sprucing tree trunks with kerosene during winter, and then setting tire to them to 
destroy an,\ insects hai bored b,N the cre\ ices of the bark. 

Preventive management of soils infested with phylloxera for the replace¬ 
ment of vineyards and the analogy between the theoretical process of A. 
Casali and the practical process of C. Oberlin (A *pt. Agr. Chvm. Lab. Bologna, 42 
{1892), pp. 2d-2t). 

Concerning insect attacks in Hungary during the past year, K. So.io ( Ztschr . 
VHansenkrank., 2 (1892), Xo. d. pp. 229-304 ).—The present paper gives accounts of 
attacks of Hcmipteia and i >rthoptera. 

The Australian ladybirds receive kind notice, >V. 0. Wait {Hawaiian Planters * 
Monthly , It (1892), Xo. 8, pp. 349, 820 ),—The work of the ladybird CrypUdnmu* 
monfrontier! ngiiinsfc Pulvinaria psidii is accounted just as marvelous as that of 
FedaUa cardinal is. 
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A new parasite of the Mediterranean flour moth (Bpheatia kuehniella), W. G. 

Johnson (Kiit. News, 0 {IS95), No. 10, pp. 824, 825).— Notes on Babrobracon hebetor, 
and poBsibly another simcies, preying on this pest. 

Capsus laniarius feeding on Aphids in England, J. W. Douglas (Ent. Monthly 
Mag., scr. 2, 6 {1895), No. 70, pp. 288, 289). 

Observations on the flight of dragon flies, 0. Bakrois {Jiul. Soc. Ent. France, 
1890 , Jan. 22, pp. 25, 20 ).—Thousands of Eibelluliihe perched themselves on a tele¬ 
graph wire in remarkably uniform positions. 

A note on white insect wax, E. Sti bring ( Indian Ayr., 20 {1895), No. 12, pp. 
874,875). 

Wax secreted by Lepidoptera, IT. (1. Knaggs {Ent. Monthly May., ser. 2 , 0 {1895), 
No. 71, pp. NJ, N>7 )'—Certain larva* that are internal feeders, and many which make 
subterranean galleries, secrete wax for the purpose of waterproofing their tunnels. 

The speculative method in entomology, K. Mildoia {Nature, 53 {189h), No. 
1871, pp. 352-850 ).—An address before the Entomological Society of London. 

The entomology of the Illinois River and adjacent waters, (’. A. Hart {Jiul. 
Illinois State Lab. \at. Hist., IV. 189 "}).—The aquatic dipterous larv.i* of this region. 

Catalogue of the Coleopteia of southwestern Pennsylvania, with notes and 
descriptions, J. Hamilton ( Irons. Amer. Ent. Sue., ?J pp. 317-880). 


FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Standards for rations and dietaries, W.O. Atwater (('onncclieul 
Storrs Nt<(. Rpt. /so/, pp. 207-221 ).—The author protests against (ho 
inconsiderate use of feeding standards on the grounds that they are 
only rough approximations, that feeding stuffs vary widely in composi 
tion, that ^e do not know exactly how the nutrients are used in the 
body, that it is impossible to lay down an accurate physiological stand¬ 
ard for animals of any given kind, and that the question of cost of feed¬ 
ing stuffs and value of products are points involving consideration, lie 
appears to favor what he calls “formulas for profitable feeding/’ to bo 
found by “accurate observations of the actual practice of feeders and 
comparison of their methods of feeding with the produc t/* and “coop¬ 
erative experiments of a more thorough sort, such as the stations can 
best carry out with their own herds and near their own laboratories/’ 
But be calls attention to the fact that a profitable formula for one 
place or time may be very unprofitable for another. lie stated that 
u an accurate physiological standard is out of the question/’and that 
“a lived formula for profit is utterly irrational/' From statementselso- 
where in the article* it appears that what the author favors is less rigid 
adherence to lived formulas for feeding, and consideration of the cost 
of different kinds of feeding stuffs—points which will very naturally 
suggest them selves as indispensable in the practical application of the 
principles of feeding. 

Studies of dietaries, W. (). Atwater and 0.1). Woods (Connecti¬ 
cut titorr# fit a. Itpt. pp. 17 The work reported here is a 

continuation of that given in the Annual .Reports of the station for 
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1892 and 1893 (E. S. R., 5, p. 594 ; G, p.443). The results of H dietary 
studies are reported in full. A summary follows: 

liesults of dietary studies—Food eaten pei* man daily. 


Widow's family... 

Swedish family. 

Do... 

Collage club. . 

Divinity aehool dub. 

Student*’ dnb (women). 

Three (‘homintH . . 

Cur}K)Uter'H family. 


Protein. 

Fat. 

(Jar bo 
hydrate* 

Fuel 

value. 

Ora ms. \ 

Grams. 

(O a nut. 

t 'alone*. 

116 

Ill 

500 ’ 

3,545 

in 1 

*112 

I 460 

3,530 

m , 

123 

630 

4.300 

104 

no 

! U20 

3.170 

122 ! 

128 

317 i 

, 3,085 

ior> 

l(Ui 

! 330 

3,270 

n iu 

170 

1 467 

i 3,980 

1J5 1 

126 

1 537 

3.850 


Digestion experiments with sheep, <\ S. Phelps ami C. D. 
Woods {Connecticut Store* Sta. Kpt. IW1* pp. W7-1'S2).— Ten experi 
meats on the digestibility of various food stuffs were made with Shrop¬ 
shire sheep about 1 year old. Experiments 1 to 1 were made with 2 
animals, and experiments o to 10 with ?> animals. Each experiment 
lasted 32 days. During the last 8 days the feces were collected. 
Experiments 1 to 4 a ere made in connection with the feeding experi¬ 
ments with sheep reported on page (KK5. In the other experiments the 
food consisted of crimson clover, barley fodder fed green, barley and 
pea fodder, rowen hay (mostly Kentucky blue grass), and rowen hay 
(mostly timothy). The results are, briefly given iu the following table: 


Areratje percentuyt s of total nutrients of food m to ally digested. 


Kind <0 

N mu 
her ot 

Protein. 

Fat 

Nitrogen 
lice ex 

Fiber 

Ash 

Organic 

matter. 

Wheat brail 4 oz , corn meal 12 

test*, 

/Vr < rut 

I V i l't H t 

tract 

7V» a nt 

/V i C* nt 

J\ i cmnt 

/V> cent 

<*/. and h»\ 1 lb (wideration) 

4 

V» 0 

0*. 5 

To 4 

35 l 

2 5 0 

00. 0 

Wheal bran 4 o/,, torn meal 1 
or.,Unwed meal 3 ok , oat and 
pea meal H oz . and hay l lb 








(narrow ration). 

1 

73 4 

70 5 

74 h 

62 ' 

29 2 

71 6 

Searlet elo\or t’oddei, led gieen 

:i 

77 l 

66 3 

71 5 

56 1 

l 56 1 

60 1 

Scarlet < lover bay . 

4 

63 -1 

it 6 

55 2 

:so 9 

< 40 5 

40 J 

Harley fodder, fed ecu .. 

2 

70 4 

62 2 

72 n 

56 .5 

55 9 

56 5 

Harley and pen toddei . 

2 

77 2 

59 7 

61 4 

43 > 

40 2 

00 2 

Howen hav and mixed 








c Metis IventucUs blue jmiihh 
H oweii hay, month timothy.,. 

1 

00 1 

U» 2 

65. 1 

06 5 

51 0 

65 2 

4 

6a o 

49.3 

6 A l 

00 3 

50 4 

04 4 


Fuel value of digested nutrients in experiments with sheep, 

W. O. Atwater and (’. I>. Woods (C onnecticut Storm Sta. Kpt. lS9f } 
pp. —The object of these experiments was to determine the 

available fuel value of the rations in the feeding and digestion expen 
meats reported above and on page <KK>. The available fuel value of a 
ration is equal to the total fuel value of the food consumed minus the 
fuel value of the excreta, the feces representing the undigested residue 
and the urea of the urine an intermediate combustion product of the 
digested protein. In these experiments the fuel value of the food and 
the feces was determined by burning samples in a bomb calorimeter. 
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Urea has been found to have a fuel value of 2.53 calories per gram. In 
these experiments the amount of urea furnished by the digested protein 
and its fuel value were determined by calculation as follows: 

“Uroa (CONaTI,) contains 46.67 per cent of nitrogen. Hence nitrogen multiplied 
by the factor 2.143 equals urea. The protein as here estimated is the nitrogen mul¬ 
tiplied by (»,25. Hence dividing the protein by 0.25 and multiplying the quotient 
by 2.143 gives the equivalent urea. Assuming that all of the digested protein is 
excreted as urea the number of grams of urea multiplied by 2.53, the fuel value of 
1 gm. of urea, gives the total fuel value of the urea equivalent to the digested 
protein. Hut (protein divided by 3.25) x 2.113 x 2.53 -protein X 0X7. This last 
expression, protein X 0.K7, therefore, represents the fuel salue of the urea equivalent 
to the digestible protein.” 

In the table which follows the fuel value of the digested nutrients as 
determined by the method just described and as calculated by the 
ordinary method is given, also the per cent of protein digested and the 
available fuel value of the digested nutrients. This latter quantity is 
determined by dividing the fuel value of the digested nutrients by the 
fuel value of the food eaten. 


Fuel value of dejistvd nutrients. 


Feeding atiitln. 


Fuel value ol digested 
iiutrirntN. 

< \t1eulateel Iletennmod 
from by bomb > 
anal\ ms. ralorlnieter. 


i 4 

Digonted i 
protein ! 


vnilftlde 
I iml 
value. 


Ttran, eorn meal, and hay... 

Do .*. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Calorie* 
10. *i‘J5 
, 12.050 

12. 540 

1 12,015 

Cifloi >es 

10, 015 
j 12,210 

12.390 
■ 11,895 

Wheat bran, linseed meal mil and pea meal, Inn. 

{ 11,785 

1 11 075 

11,920 
12, 155 

Wheat bran, oornmeal, linseed meal, oat and peame.il. bay 

S 12.585 
f 11.850 

1 13.1*0 

12. 200 

Scarlet elover, fed green. 

Do. 

9,730 
l ft, 8IU> 

1 7,800 

10, 110 
10, 205 

Do . 

s’, 100 

Harley fodder, fed green . 

1)0. 

Average. 

parley p nit pmi fodiier f**d green 

7, 41.5 

8. 705 

7. 025 

7,935 

0 540 

7 400 

Do.’. 

5 ’ 055 

f»* 150 

Axerage . 

Rowen hay, mixed grassen . 

Do . 

Do. 

Do . 

Average . 

9, 280 
8, 790 ; 
! 9,805 1 

10,225 j 

0. 905 
9, 295 
10,500 
JO, 750 

Rowen hay, iijomIIv timothy. 

Do .!.. 

Do. 

9,470 j 
9,115 , 
9,445 
0, 080 1 

! 10, 180 

10,015 
i 10,005 

9,005 

do.;; ;;; ;. .1 

A v erage . . . 

Scarlet clo\ er huv, held cured. 

Do.. ! 

4, 740 
4,900 
4, 940 

4, H25 
4,980 
5,070 
5,275 

I)o. 

Do. .1 

5 ’, 100 

Average . 


Ver cmt. 

/Vr rent 

48 0 

57 0 

02 1 

00.4 

57. 0 

07.9 

52 2 

05. 2 

55 0 

04.3 

7*1 5 

83.6 

71. 2 

04.8 

77 1 

70.3 

71.0 

05.4 

73 4 

00.0 

70 7 

08.7 

77 5 

04.3 

77 2 

04.3 

77.1 

04.1 

09 3 

57.8 

71 4 

00.4 

70 4 

62.1 

81 1 

00.2 

73 2 

49.4 

77.2 1 

54 8 

09.1 

60.9 

05.9 , 

57.1 

00 9 1 

58.1 

08 9 j 

69 r, 

e; 7 

58.9 

00.1 

59.3 

09.4 

58 0 

OK 2 

58.3 

08.3 

00.0 

08. 0 

59.3 

03.9 

42.4 

03. 9 | 

43.7 

65.1 

44.5 

84. 0 

46.3 

04.4 

44.2 


These experiments are the lirst ones of this nature published, and no 
deductions are made. 
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A new form of bomb calorimeter, and determination of heats 
of combustion, W. O, Atwater and i). I). Woods (Connecticut Storrs 
Sta . Ept. 1H94, pp. 135-157 ).—A detailed description of the bomb 
calorimeter and the method of manipulation is given, as well as consid¬ 
erable historical matter relating to the general subject. This calori¬ 
meter was described at length in Bulletin 21 of the Office of Experiment 
Stations of this Department. The fuel value of a very large number of 
foods, feeding stuffs, and undigested residues was determined j&ud the 
results, which include the calculated fuel \alue, were published in 
detail. The materials include different cuts of beef and other meats; 
dairy products; vegetable foods; milling products; hay, grain, and 
other fodders; and feces of man and sheep. In most cases the fuel 
value as determined was somewhat higher than the value obtained by 
calculation from the composition, using the ordinary coefficients. 

Examination of tea, coffee, and coffee substitutes (Ztschr. Xahr. 
I'ntrrsuvli. uutl //)///., 9 (/\')>), Xo. 30, pp. 5U-515 ).—The methods of 
analysis of tea, coffee, and coffee substitutes, as adopted by the Asso¬ 
ciation of Swiss Analytical Chemists at their convention in ISffo, are 
given, and also definitions and standards for the components of these 
products. —F. w. woll. 

Feeding experiments with Indian peas containing Lathyrus 
sativus, J. ID (iliES (Analyst, 30 Xo. 3*3, pp. 109-175, pi. 1 ).— 

Indian peas containing about 20 per cent of Latluyus sativus (bitter 
vetch) were fed to a eow and a horse, in addition to other food. The 
object was to ascertain whether small quantities of the bitter vetch 
were poisonous, as has been claimed. Beginning with 1 lb. of peas per 
day, the amount was increased to 1A lbs. after 2 weeks and continued 
for 2 weeks longer. At the end of that time the horse appeared “to 
have slight dersyigement of the digestive organs, the dung being loose 
and the animal's thirst increased, but there was neither illness nor sign 
of paralysis; its daily w ork was performed as usual, and the horse is 
still in excellent health." 

The ration for the cow was increased to 2 lbs. of peas and continued 
for 2 weeks, “at this date there being no abnormal appearance in any 
respect nor sign of any paralysis, the cow having improved in general 
health and condition." The chemical and microscopic character of the 
Lathyrus are described and figured. 

Angus and Shorthorn feeding experiments, J. Wilson and C. F. 
Curtiss (Iowa sta. iiul. pp. 157-173). 

Synopsis .—In 2 triala 10 animals of ouch breed were fed the same rations. No marked 
differences in the gains made were observed. The annuals were sold and slaugh¬ 
tered. Each breed gave cqualh good beef, A comparison of pasturage with 
and without grain was made with 2 lots composed of 5 animals of each breed. 
The addition of graiu was not found profitable. Hogs following the cattle made 
profitable gains. 

Threw experiments were made with 10 two-year-old steers of each 
breed. Thu Shorthorns weighed 9,032 lbs. aud cost 4 cts. per pouud. 
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The Angus steers weighed 9,165 lbs. and cost 5 cts. per pound. In the 
first experiment, which lasted from April 1 to June 1, the 2 lots were 
fed practically the same ration, consisting of grain, hay, corn stover, 
and beets. Each lot was kept in a yard with a shed. The Angus 
steers made a daily average gain of 2.12 lbs. per head, the cost of l lb. 
of gain being 5.07 cts. The Shorthorns made an average daily gain of 
2.66 lbs., the cost of 1 lb. of gain being 4.04 cts. 

Fifteen days intervened between the first and second experiment. 
During this time the animals were prepared for pasture by feeding 
them grass and clover in increasing proportions. The Angus steers 
gained 151 lbs. and the Shorthorns 21. 

The authors attribute the small gains to the laxative character of the 
green feed. 

In the second experiment, which lasted from June 15 to July 16, there 
were 2 lots, of 5 Angus and 5 Shorthorns ouch. Lot 1 was fed on 
pasturage alone, and lot 2 was given daily 10 lbs. corn-aml-cob meal 
per head in addition. One animal in lot 1 was sick and is not included 
in the calculation. Lot 1 made a daily average gain of 2.01 lbs., each 
pound of gain costing 1.65 cts. Lot 2 made a daily average gain of 2.13 
lbs., each pound of gain costing 4.02 cts. The cost is based on pasturage 
at $1 per month per head and corn and cob meal at 50 cts. per 100 
lbs. The gain was about the same in eacji case, and in the authors’ 
opinion the experiment would not justify the addition of corn to 
pasturage. 

In the third experiment, which lasted from August 1 to February 1, 
lot 1 was made up of the 10 Angus steers and lot 2 of the 10 Short 
horns. The animals remained on pasture until October, but were fed 
grain in addition. Later gluten meal and mango)-wurzels were also 
fed. The daily average gam of lot 1 was 1.86 lbs., the cost of 1 lb. of 
gaiu being 7.33 cts. The daily average gain of lot 2 was 1.80 lbs. per 
head, the cost of 1 lb. of gain being 7.47 cts. The average results 
agree very closely, but the detailed table shows k *not only great monthly 
variations, but as marked variations within the breeds/' 

At the close of the experiment the animals were all sold and slaugh¬ 
tered. Each lot brought $5.65 per 100 lbs. The meat was cut up and 
priced by an expert, but no marked difference between the 2 breeds was 
observed. 

The authors conclude that from the standpoint of feeding for beef 
the 2 breeds difler very little. 

Bogs running icith the cattle .—Twenty hogs ran with the steers from 
April 10 to August 18. They ate 7,038 lbs. of corn in addition, and 
gained 1,045 lbs. They were sold at a profit of $51.80. A second lot 
of 21 hogs ran with the cattle from October 6 to February 1. They 
were fed gram in addition. They were sold at a profit of $84.78. 

Steer feeding experiment, IV, 0. <\ (Ieoroeron, F. O. Buktis, 
and D. H. Otib (Kansan iSta, Bui 51 , pp, 55-85, 6’). 
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8ynop*i $.— A comparison was made of 6 Shorthorns and 6 scrub steers. The animals 
were yearlings when purchasod and were pastured 2 summers cm a hilly prairie 
pasture and wintered in open yards. The second fall they were taken up for 
fattening. In general, the Shorthorns were superior to the scrubs, giving the 
best returns for the food consumed. ,. Hogs following the steers made profitable 
gains. 

The object of these experiments was to compare improved and scrub 
stock, the latter term being used to indicate unimproved native stock. 
Shorthorns were selected (is being the cheapest of improved stock 
which could be purchased in the locality. The lot consisted of 0 year¬ 
ling steers, averaging 780 lbs. and costing $40 each. The scrubs were 
also yearlings, and cost $16 per head; the average weight was 415 lbs. 
All the animals were dehorned soon after they were purchased. 

The 2 lots were pastured from May 25 to November 1. The Hhort- 
liorns were used to rich c lover and grass pasture, and the change to 
hilly prairie pasture was greatly to their disadvantage. The scrubs 
made a better gain on this pasturage, as it was what they had been 
used to. 

The 2 lots were wintered in yards with open sheds. They were fed 
on whole com and cornstalks, with a little sorghum hay and similar 
coarse fodder, sufficient to keep them m good grow ing condition. 

The second summer, from May 1 to November 1, was spent on pas¬ 
ture, and for the first few days the steers were fed a little corn to make 
the change from winter to summer feeding less abrupt. The average 
gains of each lot during these 5 periods are shown in the following 
table: 

Jl eighth, gams, and Jood taten by shorthorns and scrub*. 


shorthorn* Struba 

Food eaten dailv food«,iten dailj 



per lot 

iW „ 1 Course 

1 orn j ioddet 

Vxerage 

dailj 

gain 

Total 

gam 

per lot. 

Coarse 

1 " rn fodder 

Average 

daih 

gain. 

Total 

gain 


Pounds 1 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

I’ovndt 

Pounds 

Pounds 

J'ou nds 

First Rummer at 
paaturo .. 

1 


0 680 

110 



1 12 

m 

W inter tending. . . 

55 05 

111 h 

1 240 

226 

49 .13 

89 92 

1.21 

210 

Heeond summer h! 
pasture. 

140 00 

u:> oo 

0 410 

7b 

140 00 

,145 00 

i oa 

.i 

190 

Whole tune, 
525 dajtt 

i 

» 


0 784 

412 



f 

1.12 1 

588 


Under tlie conditions of the experiment the scrubs made a letter 
showing than the Shorthorns. The author explains this by the faet 
that the scrubs were by ancestry aud from birth accustomed to these 
conditions. The Shorthorns made a daily gain of 1.63 lbs. from birth 
until their arrival at the station. It is believed that if they had been 
kept under the same conditions as at first they would have made uni¬ 
formly good gains. Each lot was in fair average condition. 

The 2 lots of steers were fattened from November 1 to April 11, 
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under conditions similar to those prevailing on farms. They were put 
in adjoining yards and were fed twice a day. The feed consisted of 
ground wheat and cat cornstalks (inch pieces) for the first months, 
on which they made excellent gains at first. Later the gains were 
irregular, and corn meal was added In increasing proportion, and later 
a little cotton seed meal. The last week of the fattening period corn 
meal and 2 lbs. of cotton seed meal per head were substituted for the 
wheat. Each lot was giveu all the food it would eat up clean. Tite 
animals had access at all times to water and salt. At the last weighing 
the Shorthorns averaged 1,517 lbs. and the scrubs 1,272 lbs. In the 
following table the 2 lots are compared during the fattening period. 
The prices are based on ground wheat at 81 \ ets. per 100 lbs., corn meal 
at So\ ets., cotton-seed meal at 85 ets., and cut horn fodder at 28 ets. 

Weights, gams, and food eaten by Shat thorns and si rubs daring Jattunng period. 



' 'lofal 
' irrain 

I oh ton b\ 

| lot 

J otal 
food 

eatau b> 
lot 

'JoIhI 
pun <>1 
lot 

\ \ i rat.* 
ilaih 
pun (in 
lit ad 

'1 otal 
(nod 1 
t »lt< U JlCM 

pound 

Vwr«p» 

> l Ortt id 

food pot 
pound 



oi pun 

ot pun 


^ Pounds 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pound * 

Pi units 

f nits 

ShorthoriiM 

r>, 172 

27 207 

1 or. I 

2 01H 

1J 07 

h *m 

Scrubs 

Jt (M2 

21 2"»4 

1 074 

1 711 

12 *>» 

K 1‘* 


The animals were sold for .slaughtering. The Shorthorns averaged # 
245 lbs. per head more than the scrubs, and owing to their better beef 
they made a decidedly better appearance. The buyers were at first 
inclined to put the same price ou all, but finally decided to give #5.03 
per 100 lbs. for the 3 heavier Shorthorns and #1.04 per 100 lbs. for 
the 3 remaining Shorthorns and all of the sc mbs. The total cost of 
feeding the Shorthorns was #280.23, and the % v sold for #170.08. The 
total cost of feeding the scrubs was #248.71, and they sold for #358.51. 
Tables give the results of slaughtering and the block test, /. e., valuing 
the meat after cut up. On slaughtering, the scrubs ) ieldcd a larger 
per cent of oftal and a smaller per cent of beef than the Shorthorns. 

By the block test the Shorthorns were valued, taking the average of 
all cuts, at from #7.04 to #8.19 per 100 lbs. and the sciubs at from 
#7.20 to #8.51, the valuation in general being a little lower for scrubs 
than for Shorthorns. 

The conclusions drawn by the authors from tnese experiments are 
that the Shorthorns gave the best returns for the feed consumed, and 
that, too, undo conditions unfavorable to them and to w hich they were 
previously unaccustomed as a breed. They showed themselves inferior 
giazers on prairie pasture. The scrubs did remarkably well consider¬ 
ing the fact that they were not backed by improved ancestry. It is 
remarked that the Shorthorns did not do as well as might have been 
expected, and this is attributed to the fact that the conditions were 
better suited to scrubs than to the improved cattle. The experiments 
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emphasize the fact that improved breeds need improved conditions to 
obtain the best results. 

At the conclusion of the description of the experiment photographic 
reproductions are given of all the steers. 

Hogs running with the steers (pp. 78, 7!)).—Tn connection with the 
above experiment 4 grade Berkshire pigs were allowed to run with each 
lot of steers, the idea being to feed whatever extra food was required. 
In the lf>2 days of the experiment each lot consumed 2,870 lbs. of 
grain. At lirst wheat was led, then wheat and corn meal, and later 
corn meal only. The 4 hogs running with the Shorthorns gained 724 lbs., 
each pound of gain costing 3.3.7 ets.; those running with the scrubs 
gained 071 lbs., each pound of gain costing .'5.00 ets. All were in tine 
marketable condition and brought # 1.8,7 per 100 lbs. The total expen- 
ditun* for tin* pigs running with the Shorthorns was #27.08, and they 
sold for #.71.41. The total expenditure for tin* pigs running with the 
scrubs was #27.08, and they m> 1<1 for # IS.ox. 

Experiments in feeding steers, A. MacKa y {Canada RvptL Farms 
Jtpt. /(SO/, pp. ;so, :>*s/).— Two sets of experiments in feeding steers were 
carried on. In the first experiment 0 two-year old steers wen* divided 
into 8 lots of 2 each. Tin* experiment was continued for 1 months, 1 
month being preparatory. Lot 1 received a ration of 35 lbs. of silage, 
.7 lbs. of meal (barley and oats ground), and oat straw. Lot 2 was fed 
1.7 lbs. of cut dn fodder, 20 lbs. of turnips, and .7 lbs. of meal. Lot 3 
was fed IS lbs. of ha\, 20 lbs. of turnips, and .7 lbs. of meal. Lot 1 
made a gain of 4h71bs.; lot 2, 422 lbs.; and lot*>,332 lbs. The(>steers 
were bought for 2*J ets. and >old for 34 cts. a pound. 

In tlfe second experiment 3 live-year-ohl steers were fed for 5 months 
as follows: Steer 1 was fed daily .70 lbs. of silage, 8 lbs. of meal, and 
straw ; and gained 120 lbs. Steer 2 was fed daily 2,7 lbs. of cut fodder, 
8 lbs. of meal, and 20 lbs. of turnips; and gained 2.7.7 lbs. Steer 3 was 
led daily 2.7 lbs. of silage, 1.7 lbs. of cut teed,and 8 lbs. of meal; and 
gained 270 lbs. The animals cost 3 cts. per pound and were sold for 3$ 
eta. per pound. In this experiment “silage, cut feed, and meal gave 
the most gain in weight and realized the greatest amount of money for 
feed consumed/* 

A study of rations fed to milch cows on six dairy farms in 
Connecticut, (\ 1L Woods and d.S. Phelps (Connevtient Storrs St a. 
Kpt. JS9f< pp , 

Synopxia .—A study was marie of the rations fed to (» herds on <» farms in Connecticut. 
In 15 cases changes in the rations were suggested, making them narrower, and 4 
weeks later a second test was made. The authors note that the change to nar¬ 
rower rations in the ease of each herd served to keep up the ^ iold of milk and 
hatter in spite of advancing lactation and diminished the cost. In conclusion 
a feeding standard is tentatively suggested. 

Six herds ou private farms in the State were selected after personal 
inspection or alter satisfactory correspondence. The number of cows 
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in the different herds ranged from 14 to 19, there being 95 cows in all. 
Two-tliirds of this number were eithes grade or pure Jerseys and 
Guernseys. The tests of 4 herds lasted 12 days and of 2 herds 5 days. 
A station assistant was at each farm during the test, weighing the food 
eaten and the milk produced by each cow, taking samples of the feeding 
stuffs for analysis, testing the milk of each cow for every milking, and 
making a tecoid of the breed, weight, and stage of the milking period. 
Any uneaten food was weighed back. 

Analyses of the feeding stuffs were made at once and the weights of 
nutrients in the rations as fed were calculated. For 3 herds other 
lations were suggested by the authors, and the <>v neis gradually 
changed the food to the rations proposed. In each ease 4 weeks after 
the close of the lust test another 12 day test was made for each of 
these 3 herds, and a comparison was made of the yields of milk and 
butter fat with the two different rations. The data are given in detail 
foi each cow in each test, and fiom these summaries are made of the 
maximum, minimum, and average daily yields of milk and of fat, and 
of the total and digestible nutrients in the lations and the fuel value 
of the same. The summaries foi the 0 herds on the rations asonginally 
fed and toi the 3 herds on the suggested lations. including the milk 
and butter produced and the cost of the latter, are given below: 

A 

Onqinal and snqqtsted latton* ltd to cons on ttu Janus in ( onnictKut 


Ywrigt ilmh ration jm 1 ooo Him 1*v« Y Mirage dml\ A%eiuge <oat of 
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U\ 
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99 
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1 1 09 
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1 1> 

19 
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91 

li n 
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<H 
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1 S 5 

14 400 
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87 
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1 IH) 
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1 2 68 

60 
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1 5 7 

12 950 

17 9 

89 

18 1 

J Oi 

20 

No 22 4 

1 Original 

1 91 

5b 

12 51 

1 7 A 

29 200 

1! 7 

65 

19 4 

1 41 
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Suggi nted 

2 48 

71 

12 54 

1 5 8 

Ml 900 

1 i 0 

69 

17 8 

1 10 

26 

No 24 
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l 48 

82 
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1 4 8 
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No 26 

do 

2 52 

1 0 r » 

10 47 

1 5 2 
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1 Cfthulah <1 on basis ol 85 )»< i <« nt o! tat in butter 
'Nineteen cowh in each t< st hut4vMi< < h »n*< d lit tw< < n tin JUmIm 
a Sixt<<n ufflH m i *ub t< «t hut 1 < h uig<d b< tew < n tin Jtotts 
4 Sixteen cow s in fuHt t«Ht and 12 of Hum in huoikI tout 

“|In tlio casts wluie the suggested narrower rations More tried] in general there 
was flu laigt st > ield of milk iml tlie largest butter prodiu tion w ith nariow rations 
rich in protein Wide lations Jow in protein (lid not m these instances fa\oi large 
milk or butter pioduction 

In the 3 tests of when it was possible to stud> the financial aide of the 

feeding, nariow rations rt< h in protein woio decided!j tlie more economical.” 

In addition to the above tests the results are cited of tin* previous 
test of Id herds referred to above, and these and the present tests of 0 
herds are summarized. In these 22 rations the digestible protein per 
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1,000 lbs. live weight ranged from 1.35 to 3.48 lbs.; the nutritive ratio 
from 1:4.5 to 1:11.3; and the fuel value from 28,600 to 42,600 calories. 
The average amounts of nutrients per 1,000 lbs. live weight in these 
rations were as follows: 


Average of twenty-two ration* jut to vows in Connecticut. 



1’lOtOJIl 

Fat 

1 Carbo- 
jliyd rates. 

Nutritive 
ratio , 

Fuel 

value. 

Concentrated food. 

('otiroo food .. . 

Pound * 

1 50 

. , 8S> 

Pound 
0.56 
.55 

Pounds 

4 72 

9 23 

i 8 .i; 
] ii :t 

Calories. 
14,050 
20 200 




Total tood. 

2 . 48 

111 

1.1.95 

1 6 4 

34,250 


“It in probably true that the animal* of mo*t of tlu* herds examined were, »o far 
a« breed, milk, and butter product aiv concerned. abo\ e the average of cows kept for 
dairy purposes in Connecticut. It is doubtless true that the feeding practiced by the 
owners of these herds is bettor than that which is generally practiced throughout the 
State. ... 

“ Hearing in mind that there ia no such thing as a * best ration' and that all attempts 
to express in terms of protein and energy the needs of a dairy < ow are only approx¬ 
imations, the following ration is tentatively suggested as a basis for feeding dairy 
cows: Organic matter, 25 lbs.; digestible protein, 2.5 lbs., and enough digestible fat 
and carbohydrates to bring the fuel value up to about 51,000 calorics.” 

Variations of milk yield caused by variations in milking, F. 

K. Fmerv (Xorth Carolina Sta. Bui . 116, pp. 191, 191). —On 2 days, 
September 1!) and 21, a rather vicious cow was milked normally and 
the teats in different order. The milk yield and the fat content given 
show considerable variation, which is attributed “mainly to interfer¬ 
ence with the regular order of milking and excitement of the nervous 
system of the cow/’ The first milk and strippings of the same cow 
showed characteristic differences in fat content. These results are 
believed to show the extreme cave and attention to details and quiet, 
orderly habits necessary to have animals thrive and give profitable 
returns.” 

A test showing that cows are affected by changes in stable 
routine, F, K. Hmkry (Xorth Carolina St a. But . 11(>, p. 196 ).— The effect 
is noted on cows accustomed to being fed before milking of not feeding 
them at that time. One cow which commonly gave lbs. of milk per 
day only gave 1 lb. at a milking; the next milking was larger, but did 
not make up for the loss. Another eow whose milk tested from 3.0 to 
4.4 per cent contained only 1.0 per cent when the grain was not given 
before milking. “ This is a serious losvS, and one which can be repeated 
with this eow at any time if she is not regularly fed. back of attention 
to these small things hs costing many a man the better part of the 
profit of his dairy.” 

Feeding experiments with sheep, 0, D. Woods and C. S. Phelps 
(Connecticut Storrs Sta . Rpf. 1H9! , pp. 99-106). — The object was to 
determine the effect of a wide and a narrow ration on the chemical com- 
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position of the flesh of sheep. The experiments are in continuation of 
work published in the Annual Report of the station for 1803 (E. S. R., 6, 
p. 463). They were made with grade Shropshire lambs, the average 
weight being 50.0 to 63.1 lbs. The animals were divided into 3 lots of 
5 (A, E, and C) and 1 lot of (> (I)). Four similar animals were selected 
for digestion experiments, reported elsewhere (p. 507). 

At the beginning of the experiment lot A, believed to represent the 
average of all, was slaughtered and the liesk analyzed. Lots B and O 
were placed in separate pens and fed individually. Lot I) was fed col¬ 
lectively. From November 16 to March 29 lot 15 was fed a wide ration 
consisting of 12 oz. of corn meal, 40 oz. of wheat bran, 16 oz. of hay, 
and 4 oz. of turnips. Lot O was fed between the same dates a narrow 
ration consisting of 4 oz. of a mixture of 3 parts linseed meal and 1 
part corn meal, 8 oz. of oats and pea meal, and 4 oz. of wheat bran, and 
lot I) was fed this narrow ration from November 10 to April 13. One 
animal in lotB and 1 in lot V wore not thrifty. They are not ineluded 
in the average. 

At the end of the experiment the shoe]) w ere all sheared and slaugh¬ 
tered, and the llesh was analyzed. The data for the experiment, includ¬ 
ing amount and composition of food eaten, weight of the animals at 
the beginning and end of the experiment, weight of carcasses and 
parts, and analyses of Hesh, are tabulated. A sumiiuin of the food 
eaten and the gains made is given in the following table: 


IHgestible nutrient* eaten In/ sheep on wide and narrow ration*. 


Digestible llllflieilt* ill fowl. 
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Wide ration . 


14 f>2 

1 0*2 

.76 

12 26 

1 20 000 

Narrow ration. 


12. 40 

2 «0 

..’>0 

0. 30 

24,300 


The average weights of the flesh and the nutrients m the flesh are 
summarized in the following table: 

A rerage weights offltsh and nutrients in flesh of sheep. 


i Weight) 
Live without 
weight, kidneys 
and 
hoots 


Iiofuso E,l,Wo 
(flotth). 


In od]hio portion (tleah) 


W’ater. 


Pro- 

toiu. 


Fat. A«h. 


Sheep at beginning of experiment 

Sheep with wide ration. 

Sheep w ith narrow ration.. 


Isbs. | 

Lbs. I 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 Lbs. 

1 Lbs. J 
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60.8 I 
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18.87 

10.43 

3.00 

1 5.18 
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84.4 , 

33. 00 | 

6.11 

27.88 

15.11 i 

4.00 | 

1 8.76 

.245 

80.0 

35.08 

5.80 » 

1 

30.00 

10. 27 1 

! 

4.85 

| 8.00 j 

.272 
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Deducting from the edible portion of the average carcass at the 
beginning of the trial the edible portion of the average carcass at the 
end of the trial of the groups fed on wide and narrow rations, the edible 
flesh gained during the experiment and its constituents are as follows: 


inferences in weights of nutrients with different rations. 


Increase wince loginning of experiment: 

Wide ration group . 

Narrow ration group. 

Iimoawe of narrow i at ion oxer \x itle lat 
group . 


E<lihlo 

In 

»dible portion Olenh ) 
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(flenli) 

Water 

Pioteiu j 

Fat. i AhIi 

| 
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Pound* 

i 

Pounds. | 

1 

Pounds Pound. 

9 01 

4 OH 

1.00 

8.57 , 0 OH 

11 22 

1 5 84 

1 70 

8 51 j .10 

22 , 

1 1C 

70 
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The authors comment on the experiment us follows: 

‘‘The experiment has been continued through 2 \carK with no very derisive results. 
That food determines to a great extent the < haructer and chemical composition of 
thollesh is made i lcar, but the animals made so little growth that it is miw ise to draw 
definite conclusions of a practical nature from the results of the experiments. 4 ’ 

Feeding cotton seed and other meals to hogs, <F. < ’urtiss 
{Iowa Sta. Ilul. S'*, pp. n l-l 7 '/). 

Synopsis. —Cotton-nerd meal and gluten meal as part of a ration were compared with 
corn ami-cob meal. Cotton seed meal increased and cheapened the gains, but 
when fed in sufheient amount proved fatal. 

Fifteen Poland China shouts weighing 1,4X0 lbs. were purchased and 
divided into 5 lots of 3 each. Hat h lot was kept, in a pen in a feeding 
barn and had the rim of a gravel lot in good weather, Salt and ashes 
were given to all. For 2 weeks before the experiment the lots were 
fed a uniform ration of eorn-aml eob meal and buttermilk. 

The experiment lasted from March 9 to May 31. I hiring this time 
all the lots received corn and cob meal and buttermilk, but there was 
substituted for an equal amount of the corn ami-cob meal 4 lb. of cotton¬ 
seed meal in ease of lot 2,1 lb. of cotton seed meal in case of lot 3,andl£ 
lbs. of gluten meal in case of lot 4. Lot 5 was was fed .4 to 1 lb. of cut 
elover hay (soaked 12 hours) iti addition to the corn-aml-eob meal and 
buttermilk. All the grain was soaked 12 hours. 

In addition to the above experiment one lot of 3 similar pigs ran with 
eattle which were fed 7 lbs. of cotton seed meal daily. 

The pigs all did well until toward the end of April, when 2 in lot 3 
died. The cotton seed meal was discontinued and the remaining pig 
in lot 3 recovered. One pig in lot 2 also died. Its symptoms werefail- 
ing appetite ami quickened breathing. The 2 remaining pigs in lot 2 
showed these symptoms, but survived, giving very small gains during 
the last 31 days. An examination did not show any acute disorder to 
which the death of the pigs could be attributed. 
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The result,, showing food consumed and gains made, are summarized 
in the following table: 

1168 nits of feeding pigs on dlffermt rations. „ 


Lot. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 (following cattle)- 


Total food consumed. | Total 


Cora*and-| Butter- 
cob meal. | milk, t 

• i 
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, ! 
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1 I>aily i 
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1 dry 
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in feed. 
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• ttve 
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i 1 
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Pounds. ^ Pounds. 

Pounds. 
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31.1 
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1.30 ! 

27.2 
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1,304 00 
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11 

44. 50 
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1.05 
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The following: conclusions were reached : 

“ (1) Cotton-seed meal is fatal to*hogs when fed in sullieient quantity; the total 
amount required to prove fatal being in this ease from 27 to XA lbs. per bog. . . . 

“(2) Cotton-seed meal added to a eorn-aud-eob meal ration for hogs materially 
increased and cheapened the gains over corn-and-cob meal alone. 

U (‘A) (bit. clover hay added to a corti-aud-cob meal ration and soaked 12 hours 
before feeding gave no advantage in gain over eorn-aud-eob meal alone/' 

No injury was sustained by the hogs running: 17 weeks with cattle 
consuming 4 to 7 lbs. of cotton seed meal daily. 

Feeding of swine, J. W. Uoiiektson [Canada Exptl. Farms Kpt. 
1894, pp. 7h-ki>)< —These experiments are a continuation of those made 
in previous years (B. 8. K., (>, p. 4(15). Three series of experiments 
were made. In the first series .*> lots of pigs of mixed breeds and 2 lots 
of pure breed wen* fed 8 or 12 weeks a ration composed of equal parts 
by measure of ground barley, rye, frosted wheat, and wheat bran (soaked 
in cold water from 8 to 12 hours), and 3 lbs. of skim milk per head 
daily. On an averages 3 lbs. of the graiu mixture and 2.32 lbs. of skim 
milk were consumed per pound of increase in live weight. The con¬ 
clusions are reached that on the whole cross-bred swine and grades gave 
better results than pure bred animals. However, “there was no con¬ 
stant or appreciable superiority in the breeds and breeding: tested in 
respect to the quantity of feed consumed per pound of increase in live 
weight.” 

In tire second scries, which lasted from February 21 to March 18, 0 
cross bred pigs were divided into 3 even lots. They were fed a ration 
composed of equal parts by weight of peas, wheat, and rye, ground 
and soaked iu cold water on an average 18 hours. Two of the lots were 
given skim milk in addition. Lot 1 was fed as much of the mixture as 
they would eat, consuming 3.43 lbs. per pound of increase in live weight. 
hot 2 was fed three-quarters as much of the mixture as was consumed 
by lot 1 and as much skim milk as they would drink in addition. They 
consumed 2.17 lbs. of the meal and 11.1 lbs. of milk per pound of increase 
in live weight Lot 3 was fed half as much of the milture per day 
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and as much skim milk as they would drink. They consigned 1.44 lbs. 
of meal and 15.39 lbs. of milk per pound of iucrease. 

Prom these experiments and from those made in past years the con¬ 
clusion was reached that “when a small quantity (about 3 lbs. per day) 
of skim milk was fed a less quantity of it was equal to 1 lb. of the 
gram in the feed consumed per pound of increase in live weight than 
when a large quantity (about 15 lbs. per day) was fed. 7 ’ Further, the 
author concludes that skim milk may form a larger part of the feed of 
young and growing pigs with advantage aiul economy, lie believes it 
economical to give not over 5 lbs. of skim milk per head daily to fat¬ 
tening swine weighing over 500 lbs. The animals wlfich were fed skim 
milk as part of their ration had a more vigorous and healthy appear¬ 
ance than those fed grain. 

The third series, which lasted from July 25 to October 10, was made 
with 14 pigs. They were divided into 2 lots of 5 each and 1 lot of 4. 
The object of these experiments was to discover the cause of “soft 71 
hogs. It was thought that this “softness’’ was possibly due to feeding 
wheat or buckwdieat. Lot 1 was fed a mixture of equal parts by meas¬ 
ure of ground barley, rye, wheat, and w heat bran, which was soaked in 
cold water for about 30 hours. They consumed an average of 4.24 lbs. 
per pound of gain. Lot 2 was fed on ground wheat, which was soaked 
in cold water for about 30 hours, and consumed 4.1 lbs. per pound of 
gain. Lot 3 w as fed on ground wheat, soaked in cold water for about 
30 hours, and consumed 1.45 lbs. per pound of gain. The swine were 
all sold and slaughtered. The conclusion is reached that “the feeding 
of wheat alone and of buckwheat alone is not always a cause of ‘soft’ 
hogs and * soft 7 sides, since some of the swine fed on wheat and buck¬ 
wheat yielded sides classed as firm.’ 4 

From the feeding experiments, which extended over 3 years, on the 
fattening of over 1<X) swine upon grain the follow ing general conclusions 
are reached: 

“(1) On the average 4.3S lbs. of grain (barley, rye, peas, wheat, frosted wheat, 
and wheat bran) wan the quantity consumed per pound of increase in the live w eight. 

“(2) In the feeding of grain, considering quantity of feed consumed, and the 
general health of the animals, it is profitable to feed the grain ground and soaked in 
water for an average period of about 30 hours. 

“(3) It i» profitable to add about 3 or 5 lbs. of skim milk or buttermilk per head 
per day to the grain fed to fattening swine.*’ 

Experiments in feeding swine, A. MacKay (Canada ErptL Farm* 
Rpt. 1834, pp. 381, 382 ).—Two sets of experiments were made. Iu the 
iirst experiment 1 lot of 4 pigs was fed from December 0 to April 6 
on wheat soaked for 24 hours. They consumed 2,100 lbs. of wheat 
and made a gain of 467 lbs. A second lot of 0 pigs was fed on boiled 
wheat. They consumed 2,100 lbs. of wheat and made a gain of 351J 
lbs. It took 4J lbs. of soaked wheat or 0 lbs. of boiled wheat to make 
a pound of pork. 

Wheat vs. barley and wheat .—In this experiment 10 Improved Large 
14094—No. 7-6 
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Yorkshires, about 8 months old, were divided into 2 uniform lots of 5 
pigs each. The experiment lasted from September 1 to November 1. 
Lot 1 was fed soaked wheat. They consumed 1,575 lbs. of wheat and 
made a gain of 202 lbs., or lbs. of feed to 1 lb. of gain. Lot 2 was 
fed soaked wheat and barley mixed. They consumed 1,668 lbs. and 
made a gain of 275 lbs., or 6 lbs. of feed to 1 lb. of gain. The j>igs were 
small for their age when the experiment began, and in the author’s 
opinion this may account for the large quantity of grain consumed ill 
comparison with the gains made. 

Experiments with horses on the digestibility of various rations 
and the mechanical equivalent of food, E. Wolff and C. Kketjz- 
Page (LanAic. Jahrb., 21 (/#<?.>), No. 1-2 y pp. 125-271 ).—These experi¬ 
ments are in continuation of work done between the years 1876 and 
1887. 1 Seven series of experiments made between 1887 and 1894 are 
reported. The object was to determine the digestibility of various 
rations and the mechanical equivalent of the food consumed. The 
experiments were all made with the same horse, which in 1887 was 
about 5 years old. His weight, in good condition, was about 500 kg. 
The amount of each article of food consumed and the weight of the 
urine and feces were determined. The dry matter, protein, fat, crude 
fiber, nitrogen free extract, and ash in food and feces were determined 
and the nitrogen in the urine. 

The amount of work done was measured by means of a specially con¬ 
structed instrument, a u horse dynamometer, M which is a circular horse¬ 
power machine, described in an earlier publication. 2 V>y means of 
weights the amount of work done could be regulated. The instrument 
was inclosed in a suitable building, and thus errors due to great varia¬ 
tions in temperatuie could be avoided. 

The ration m these experiments consisted of oats and meadow hay. 
In most cases either oat or spelt straw was consumed also. In several 
oases corn or beans were substituted for part of the oats. In some 
experiments definite quantities of salt were also given. 

In all, 60 experiments are reported. For each \ery full tables are 
given, showing the amount and composition of the food consumed and 
digested, the nitrogen in the urine, tlie amount of nutrients digested 
(computed on the assumption that 1 gm. of proteins 1 gm. of carbo¬ 
hydrates =2.4 gm. of fat), and the nutritive ratio. 

In the authors’ opinion the nutritive material in coarse fodder does 
not have the same nutritive value as that in concentrated food. This 
is true not only of the crude fiber but also of the other compounds 
which are nitrogen free or contain nitrogen. Many of the latter are 
amid compounds. 

ha m\w. Vers. Stat., vols. 20,21; Lundw. Jahib., vols. 8to 13,16, Blip. III. Grund- 
lagen fiir die rationelle Fattening des IMordea, Berlin, 1885; Neu© Beitrage zn 
Gmmllage, etc., 1887. 

J Landw. Vers. Stat., \ ol. 21, pp. 21-29. 
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It requires a greater expenditure of energy to masticate and digest 
coarse fodder. The inetban fermentation in the intestinal tract destroys 
crude fiber and other carbohydrates. The authors are therefore of the 
opinion that more trustworthy results are obtained if the crude fiber 
is left out of account in the calculations. It is certain that the results 
thus obtained arc more harmonious. 

The weight of the animal each day of the experiment was recorded, 
also the temperature of the air and the amount of water consumed. 
The amount of external work done was computed from the number of 
revolutions of the circular horsepower machine and other data which 
were recorded. Jn the authors’ opinion the relation of food to work 
was shown in the following ways : (1) If the horse consumed a certain 
ration and performed a certain amount of work and at the same time 
his weight remained practically unchanged the ration was just suited 
to the work performed; and (2) the same fact was shown if the amount 
of nitrogen excreted in the urine was eipial to the amount assimilated, 
t. e., if the animal was in nitrogen equilibrium. 

The authors conclude that 3,300 gm. of nutrients (without crude 
fiber) per day are sufficient to maintain a horse weighing 500 kg. and 
doing no work. If work is performed more food must be supplied. 
Thirty-four and three tenths per cent of the energy of the available 
food (without crude fiber) is transformed into external work, That is, 
a horse produces as external muscular work about 00,000 kilogram 
meters of the mechanical energy calculated fiom the fuel value of 100 
gm. of nutrients. On the ground of theoretical consideration this 
should perhaps be 55,000 kilogrammeters. This i?> much lower than 
the value, 85,400 kilogrammeters, which was obtained in earlier experi¬ 
ments. This value varies somewhat in the different experiments, and 
is much lower than the value obtained betbie some improvements in 
method, which are described in detail, were adopted. 

A ration which lias a nutritive ratio of 1:0 to 7 when crude fiber is 
included, or 1:5.5 to 0.5 w hen it is not included, is considered to be the 
most advantageous for work horses for the production of external labor. 
This is in harmony with the ration of oats and hay or straw which is 
ordinarily fed. Oats, as is well known, are much relished by horses, 
and agree with them. That this is due to any peculiar constituents 
or properties could not bo determined with certainty. These experi¬ 
ments, and those of Oraudeau and Le ("lore, 1 in the authors’ opinion, 
show that for the production of energy oats can be replaced by any 
other easily digestible concentrated food, though it would seem best 
on account of palatability not to omit them altogether. A suitable 
ration of this sort for a horse of 500 kg. weight would consist of 3 kg. 
of meadow hay, 2.5 kg. chopped straw (in this case from winter spelt, 
a variety of wheat), 1 kg. oats, 1.5 kg. field beaus, 4 kg. corn, and 20 
gm. salt. The nutritive ratio, including crude fiber, is 1:0.4; without 


etudes expgrimentales sur l'Alinientation du Cheval de Trait, 1883, 1887, 1889. 
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crude fiber, 1:5.8. A more concentrated ration is desirable if the horse 
has not been used to a voluminous ration, or if more work must be per¬ 
formed, for instance, drawing a wagon at a rapid rate. 

Some of the conclusions reached regarding the digestibility of the 
fodder are the following: 

(1) The consumption of a suitable quantity of straw often favorably 
influences the digestibility of the food, particularly when the horse is 
used to a relatively voluminous ration. 

(2) Changes in the amount of work performed each day did not exert 
a definite influence on the digestibility of the food, provided the horse 
walked at a uniformly slow rate. 

. (3) Increasing the ration of oats, or in general the amount of con¬ 
centrated food, often diminishes the digestibility of the crude fiber in 
the hay or in the whole ration. 

(4) Feeding salt (20 and 40 gin. per day) has no influence upon the 
digestibility of food. 

(5) Including crude fiber, 24 kg. of meadow hay contains practically 
the same amount of nutrients as 14 kg. of oats. Not including crude 
fiber, the relation is about 2:1. 

(6) The fat and the crude protein in oats are more easily and appar¬ 
ently better digested than in corn. 

(7) The total organic substance of corn is better digested than the 
organic substance of field beans, but the protein of beans is relatively 
and absolutely better digested. 

(K) In the amount of nutrients which they contain and in the amount 
of labor which can be produced, 4 kg. of oats have about the same 
value as 34 kg. of field beans. Further, 4 kg. of beans are about equal 
to 34 kg. of corn; that is, oats, beans, and corn are in nutritive value in 
about the proportion of 5:4.5:4. 

Among the conclusions reached concerning the amount of water 
consumed and excreted are the following: 

(1) The amount of water consumed is increased by the weight, but. 
more especially by the volume of the ration, and also by the amount of 
crude fiber consumed. Further, beans increased the water consump¬ 
tion more than corn. The consumption of salt also increased the water 
cp 11 sinned. 

(2) Variations in the amount of work performed exercised a marked 
influence on the consumption of water. 

(3) Increasing the amount of coarse fodder increased the water con¬ 
tent ot the feces and increasing the concentrated food diminished it. 

(4) In these experiments the dry matter in the feces varied from 17 
to 27 per cent. 

(5) With concentrated food the amount of water excreted in the 
urine is increased, and especially so with food rich in nitrogen^ such as 
field beans. 
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(6) Salt increases the excretion of water in the urine, but has little 
effect on the excretion of water in the feces. 

(7) That increasing the amount of work must increase the water 
excreted in the form of perspiration is self evident. 

Report of the poultry manager, A. G. Gilbert ( Canada Exptl. 
Farms Rpt. 1894 , pp. 228-251). —The impoitanee of poultry from an 
agricultural standpoint is pointed out ami discussed. 

Food. —The fact is emphasized that kens require the same sort of 
food as dairy cows, that is, food rich in nitrogen. If carbohydrates are 
fed in excess the hens become fat and will not lay well. The following 
are recommended as useful poultry foods r Cows’ milk, barley middlings, 
buckwheat bran, barley bran, rye bran, coarse wheat bran, cotton seed, 
millet, wheat, turnips, cabbage, white clover, red clover, and alsike. 
Out green bones are also considered valuable. If (hey are not easily 
obtainable cooked meat (liver,lung? n. etc.) may be substituted. Green 
foods of some sort are also necessary and cut clover hay is recom¬ 
mended. Six rations are given in detail. 

Feeding experiment. —During the winter, from January 1, a large num¬ 
ber of hens were fed in the morning a ration consisting of a warm mash 
of ground wheat, barley, outs, rye, and bran. Boiled potatoes, steamed 
and cut clover hay, and cut green bones were occasionally fed. When 
cut green bones were fed for the morning ration the mash was omitted. 
Some vegetable foods, either carrots, turnips, or cabbages, were also 
fed from time to time and pleuty of grit was supplied. Grain was scat¬ 
tered in the pens so that the hens had to search lor it. There were 75 
or 80 layers, and they produced during January 777 eggs, February 
701, and March 1,044. 

As in previous years, the best layers were found to be Black Minor- 
eas, Andalusians, Plymouth Hocks, Lungshuns, Brahmas, and Wyan- 
dottes. The White Leghorn Brahma aud the Langshan-Black Minorca 
crosses made excellent layers. 

Breeding experiment. —Karly in March the different breeds were mated 
for breeding. The eggs of the White Plymouth Bocks were remarkably 
fertile from the first, though they w ere from pullets which had laid well 
all winter. u The development of the chickens w as much the same as in 
previous years, the White and Barred Plymouth Bocks taking the lead 
with a development of 1 lb. per month w ithout any forcing beyond regu¬ 
lar feeding ami care, but no more than every chicken should receive.’’ 

Some cross-breeding experiments were also made and some promis 
ing poultry was obtained. The exjieriments will be continued. An 
iucubator was experimented with, but owiug to the unfavorable situa 
tion the results were not very satisfactory. 

Loss of weight of eggs during incubation .—The eggs of Black Minorcas 
and Indian Game-Brahmas were weighed at the beginning of the incu¬ 
bation period and again 21 days later. The first sort lost, on an aver¬ 
age, 15,7 per cent in weight, and the secoud sort 10.8 per cent. 
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Diseases of poultry. —Impure drinking water and food are, in the 
author’s opinion, common causes of disease among poultry. Poultry 
diseases are discussed at considerable length, and several cures for roup 
and colds are suggested. 

Cuts and detailed descriptions of 0 varieties of poultry are given. 

Investigation of feeding stuffs, 1882-93 ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. ?;j- 
2SJ). —Tliis consists of .abstracts of the following articles previously published by 
the station: Analysis of freshly cut cornstalks and corn silage (Second Amber Cane 
Rpt. 1882, p. 81); feeding standards and composition of feeding stub's (Win. Sta. An. 
Rpfcs. 1880 and 1887, pp. 77, 99); analysis of feeding wtufls (Wis. Sta. Ail. Rpt. 1886, 
p.86); structure of ilio wheat grain and of wheat bran (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886, p. 89); 
analyses of feeding studs (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. 108); analyses of fodder corn and 
corn silage (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 209); composition of feeding studs (Office 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 215; E. S. R., 2. p. 436; 4, p. 176; 5, p. 499); weightsand com¬ 
position of the different parts of the corn plant (E. S. K., 2, p. 431); analyses of feed¬ 
ing stuffs (E. S. R.. 1,p.274); on the valuation of concentrated feeding studs (K. S. R., 
4, p. 173); notes on forage plants (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 211); yield and com¬ 
position of different silo corns (E. S. R., 2, p. 430); prickly comfrej rx. reel clover (E. S. 
R., 2, p. 135); losses of hay due to weathering (E. S. R., 2, p. 135); Indian corn for for¬ 
age and for field corn (E. S. Jt.. 2, p. 419); the ensiling of fodders (Experiments in 
Amber Cane and the Ensiling of Fodders, 1881, p. 60); observations upon the construc¬ 
tion of silos and the us© of silage (Set oml Amber Fane Rpt., 1882, p. 87); compari¬ 
son of shocking and ensiling corn (< >dicc K\pt. Sta. Bill. 2, pt. 1, p. 206); ensiled corn 
rs. matured dn corn (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 208); notes on silage (Office 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, }>. 209'; comparison of ensiling and shocking fodder corn 
(E. S. R., 2,p. 130); comparison of ensiling and field curing Indian corn (E. 8. R., 2, 
p.449); losses in ensiling and field curing Indian corn (E.S. R., i. p. 115). 

Composition of feeding stuffs, F. W. Wou. t Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. *88- 
J99, chart /).—A reprint from the Annual Report of the station for 1892, pp. 311-325 
(E. S. R.,5. p. 199). 

Results of analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs. F. I>. Woods {Connecticut 
Storrs Sta. Rpt. /.s.o/, pp. 17-J5). —Anal>ses are gi\cn of the follow ing fodders and 
feeding studs, used in connection with the experiments of tin* station: Orchind 
grass, tall meadow fescue, timothy, barley, barley and peuH, cowpea vines, crimson 
clover, corn silage, fodder (mostly stover), corn stovei, oat ha\, hay (earl> cut), hay 
from mixed grasses, oafs and peas, corn meal, corn-aud-cob meal, wheat bran, w heat 
middlings, linseed meal, cotton-seed meal, Chicago gluten meal, cream gluten meal, 
Peoria gluten teed, and sheep feed. The Samples are described in detail. 

Feeding experiments with calves and steers, 1882-'93, W. \. Hunky {Hitt- 
cousin Sta. Rpt. 189.}, pp. .7.7 -o .}).—This consists of abstracts of the following accounts 
of experiments previously reported by the station; Will it pay to raise the calves of 
cheese cows for beef (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886, p. 25); cost of making beef from dairy 
stock (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. If); feeding vNaste products of the dairy (Win, Sta. 
An. Rpt. 1887, p. 21); feeding hay and silage to calves (Second Amber Fane Rpt. 
1882, p. 81); steer feeding experiments (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. f>6); feeding silago 
alone to steers and heifers (Second Amber Ohio Rpt. 1882, p. 83); silage for steer 
feeding (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pfc. 1, p. 205); steer feeding experiments (Office 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 209). 

Feeding and digestion experiments with milch oows, 1882-93 ( Wisconsin Sta. 
Rpt. 189,1, pp. 01-95, pi. /, Jigs. 2 ).—Abstracts of the following experiments previously 
reported by the station: Fornstalks compared with mixed hay and clover hay for 
producing milk and butter*(Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886, p. 11); cut rs. uncut cornstalks 
(Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886, p. 9); experiments with corn fodder (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, 
p. 34); the relative value of dry f odder corn and silage as food for milch cows (Second 
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Amber Cane Rpt. 1882, ]>. 71); corn silage vs. fodder corn for milk and butter pro¬ 
duction (Wis. Sta. An, Rpt. 1887, p. 25); corn silage vs. dry fodder corn for producing 
milk and butter (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 192); silage rs. fodder corn for milk 
production (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. I, p. 196;; corn silage rs. dry fodder corn for 
milk and butter production (E. 8. R., 2, p. 429); digestibility of fodder corn and corn 
silage (E. 8. R., 2, p. 429); silage vs. fodder corn for milk and butter production (E. S. 
K., 2, p. 490); corn silage rs. dry fodder corn for milk and butter production (E, 8. R., 
2, p. 440); the relative value of corn silage and field-cured fodder corn for milk and 
butter production (E. 8. R. t 1, p. 178); composition and digestibility of feeding stuffs 
(Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1885, p. 07;; value of cotton-seed meal and malt sprouts as feed 
for milch cows (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1885, p.78); value of new process oil meal as com¬ 
pared with corn meal for milk production (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1880, p. 97); farmers’ 
experiments on the value of oil meal umipared with com meal (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 
1880, p. Ill); feeding value of roller bran (Wis. Sta. \u. Rpt. 1887, p. 119); ground 
oats rs. wheat bran for milk and butter production (K. M R.,2, p. 110); feeding corn 
smut to milch cows (Rpt. Regents I'tm. Wis. 1881, p, 50); clover silage as a partial 
food for cows (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1880, p. 17); soiling r*. pasturing for dairy cows 
(Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1880. p. 19): on the economy of ensiling Indian corn, ‘'cars and 
all” (K. S. K.,5, p.500); comparative value of warm and <ohl water for milch cows 
(E.S. K.,2, pp. 450 and U5i; chemical compounds lor preventing the growth of horns 
on cattle (K. S. K.. 1. p. 187'; rations for dair\ cows i E. S. R., 1, p.710); variation in 
the weight of farm annuals (Wis. Ma. Vn. Rpt. 1886, p. 3M; dehorning cattle (Wis. 
Sta. An. Kj>t. 1887, p. 19); on the effect ol* dehorning milch cows on the productiou of 
milk and butter (Office Expt. sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1. p.211on the influence of the nutri¬ 
tive ratio upon milk production i Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. 117); the value of manure 
from stock on the farm (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. 2S». 

Sheep feeding experiments, 1890- 93, W. A. lli.xin and .J. A. Chau. ( W isconsin 
Sta. Hpl. 1*9 >\ />/>. .0,'- 115. pi. I.J'hj *. 4 1 .— This consists of abstracts of reports of the 
following experiments which ha\e pre\ iouslv been published in the Annual Reports 
of thi“ station: Feeding milk to lambs <lk s. R.. 2, p. 156); rations for fattening 
lambs (Ik S. R..2, j>, 1.57; l. p. 1M); feeding gram to lambs (Ik S. R.,5, p. 503); fall 
sbearing lambs before fattening \ Ik S. R.. 1, p. 181; 5. p ax inter rations for 

breeding ewes \ Ik M R., I, p. 182); cross breeding Slnopshires and Merinos \ E. S. K. p 
l, p. 187 ; 5, p. 5011. 

experiments in pig feeding, 1882-*93, W. lUvsin \ nWo«*ia Sta. Hpl. 1393, 
pp. pis. *). —These experiments have been < liietU along tin* following lilies: 

U (I) A stud) of the amount of food required tor a given gain with >ottug pigs 
before ami iininediatcly after weaning. 

“(2) The amount of modification which the liesh and bones of the hog may undergo 
when supplying or withholding certain food artit les. 

'*(3) ’Hie amount of food required for a given gam with maturing hogs. 

“(4) The effect of preparation of food on gain.*’ 

Abstracts are given of the tollowing articles which have previously boon published 
ill the reports of the station: Experiments with pigs before and after weaning (E. 
S. R., 2, p. 128); cost of feeding pigs before and after w caning compared (E. S. R., 2, 
p. 138); feeding for fat and for lean (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1887, p. 83): effect of corn-meal 
shorts and skim milk on the carcass and internal organs of the hog (Office Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p, 209); effects of dried blood, pen meal, and corn meal on the car¬ 
cass, bones, and viscera of bogs (E. S. R., 2, p. 426); feeding for fat and for lean 
(K. 8. R., 2, p. 437); eff ects of rain water, well water, and bone meal on tlie grow th of 
earcass and strength of bones of pigs (E. S. R., 2, p. 127); bone meal vs. hard-wood 
ashes with corn meal for hogs (E. S. K„ 2, p. 301); effect of feeding bone meal and 
hard-wood ashes to hogs living exclusively on corn (E. S. R., 2, p. 438); feeding sweet 
skim milk to pigs (Rpt. Regents I’uiv. Wis. 1881, p.54); skim milk for mature hogs vs. 
growing hogs (E. S. K., 2. p. 427); sweet skim milk rs. buttermilk for pigs (Wis. Sta. 
An, Rpt. 1887, p. 24); tbe feeding value of whey (E. S. R.. 3, p. 18); com meal and 
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skim milk for pigs (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 209); skim milk and com meal for 
pig feeding (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt 1, p. 209); whole com vs. com meal for hogs 
(Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2. pt. 1, p. 209); feeding com alone to hogs (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 
1886, p. 35); corn meal, shorts, and a mixture of the two as a food for pigs (Wis. Sta. 
An. Rpt. 1886, p. 33); corn and shorts as food for hogs (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886, p. 35); 
whole oats vs. ground oats for hogs (E. S. R., 2, p. 427); ground barley for fattening 
hogs (E. 8. R., 2, p. 139); sorghum sirup skiminings as a food for pigs (Second Amber 
Cano Rpt. 1882, p. 35); sorghum seed as a pig feed (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1884, p. 27); 
cooked vs. uncooked food for swine (Wis. Sta. An. Rpts. 1886 and 1887, pp. 36 and 64); 
cooked potatoes for fattening hogs (E. S. R., 2, p. 439); wet vs. dry feed for hogs 
(Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2. pt. 1, p. 209); summary of pig feeding experiments at the 
station, J883-’88 (Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, pt. 1, p. 108); relation between weight of 
hogs, gam made and food required for 100 lbs. of gain (E. 8. R., 2, p. 428); length of 
intestines of hogs (E. S, R., 2, p. 428); practical conclusions drawn from experiments 
in pig feeding, 1883-’89 (E. S. R„ 2, p. 428). 

Amount of fat, sugar, and tannin in coffee, K. Hkkyklpt and A. Sti’t/kk 
( Ztschr . angew . Chem., 1895, pp. 469-471; abs. in Jour. ( hem. Soe., 1X96, Jan., p. 68). 

Outlines for the Codex alimentarius austriacus, V, a (sugars) (Ztschr. Sahr. 
Vntersuch. und Hyg ., 9 (IS95), So. 23, p. 357). 

The proteids of wheat, M. O’Brien (vl nn. hot., 9 ( IS95), So. 36, pp. 543-548). 

Bread: Vol. I. Physiology, composition, hygiene; Vol. II. Technology, dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bread, adulterations, Gauppk and Barkis (he Vain: Vol. 1. 
Physiologic, Composition, Hygiene; Vol. 11. Technologic, Pants diverse. Alterations; 2 
vols. of VEncyclopedic dcs Aide-Memoire. Paris; Masson and Gauthier-Pillars). 

Flour and bread, C. Desprochkk (Rev. Sci., ser. 1, 5 (1896), So. 3, pp. 76-79).— 
This is a popular article; among other topics the different parts of the wheat kernel 
and methods of milling are discussed. 

Chronic poisoning due to coffee (lit *. Sri., *er. 4 , 5 (1896), Xb. 3, p. 55).— A short 
summary of the subject based on the investigations of Guelliot, and (Biles de la 
Tonrette and Gasue. 

Coffee plantations and coffee, E. Jakdix (L< ('afenret la Cafe. Paris: Leroux, 
1895 , pp. 413). 

On the normal occurrence of iodm in the animal body, K. Baumann [Ztschr. 
physiol, ('hem., 21. So. /, pp. 319-370). 

The red spotted cattle of the lower Rhine (l)eul. landw. Presse , 33 (1896), So. 
11. p. 85, figs. 2). —This breed is found in the lowlands of the lower Rhine as far as 
the border of Ilollaud. They resemble in type ami characteristics the Normandy 
breed. They are bred for milk and for beef, the full-grown row giving in a milking 
period 4,000 to 4,500 liters of milk with a fat eonteut of 3.2 to 4 per cent, some yield¬ 
ing 6,000 to 7,000 liters. Full-grown fattened steers reach a live weight of 1,200 to 
1,400 lbs. at 2} years. The special excellencies of this breed are, easy keeping, a 
large yield of rich milk, early maturity, and great feeding capacity, producing a 
large amount of fine grained meat well mottled with fat. In the lower Rhine cities 
and in Brussels this meat is preferred to that of all other breeds. 

The cattle of Finland, G. Gkotensklt and R. Giupkniiero (Petit, landw. Presse, 
23 (1896), So. 18. pp. Iu5. 106 , figs. 4). 

Effect of oat straw on the yield of milk (Rraunschw. landw. ZAg., 66 (1896). So. S, 

p. 11). 

Feeding milch cows with fodder beets, K. Fkokrskn and G. Zikn (FUhling's 
landw. Ztg., 45 (1896), So. 1, pp. 29-31). 

Feeding potatoes to cattle and sheep, 1). Zou.a (From Rev. Agr. Jottr. dee 1Hbats; 
Full ling 1 8 landw. Ztg., 45 (1896). So. 1, pp. 37-29). 

The temperature of horse stalls (l)eul. landw . Presse, 23 (1896), So. 13, p. 103).— 
The author regards 59 u F. as the desirable average temperature for working horses 
for the cold part of the year; for mares, suckling colts, and colts, 63 to 66° F. When 
a horse is very warm on coming into the stable, blanket him and wait until the hair 
is dry before taking off the harness and blanket, 
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The horse and his ancestry, M. P. M£guix (Le Cheval et see racee. IHetoire dee 
racee d traeere lee electee et races actuellee. Vincennes: IJJClevenr, 1895, pp. 487, ills. 74), 

Origin of the fat-tailed sheep, II. Makkk (Bui. Jgr. Jig. ct Tunisie, 1 ( 189$), No, /, 
pp . 11-18). —The author considers this brood as purely artificial and accounts for its 
singular characteristics by the desire to supply through the sheop the fat necessary 
for a healthy diet, since the Mohammedan religion prohibits using the fat of pork. 

Sheep raising in Algeria, A. Bojoly {But. Jgr, Alg. et Tunisie, 1 (1898), Nos. 4, 
pp. 88-98; 8, pp. 111-118). 

Breeds of sheep in Kabylis, M. A. Fi.F.rm (Bui. Jgr. Alg. et Tunisie, 1 (1898), 
No. 9, pp. 89-48). 

Zebus, Saint-Jamks (Bui. Jgr. Alg. et Tunisie , 1 (1898), Xo. 18, pp. 880-884 ).— 
Treats of the successful crossing of zelms with native cattle at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
and iu Algiers, and of attempts made in this line in European countries. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Tuberculosis at the branch experimental farms, W. Saunders 
(Canada Eiptl. Farms Rpt. 1\9 /, pp. 58-71). —This is a report on a 
series of injections with tuberculin at several branch farms. At the 
farm at Brandon, Manitoba, 21 animals out of 28 Mere found to respond 
to the injection; at Indian Head, Northwest Territory, 13 out of 39; 
at Nappan, Nova Scotia, 10 out of 39, and at Agassiz, British ('olmn- 
bia, 3 out of 18. 

The animals which exhibited a considerable rise of temperature upon 
the injection of tuberculin were all slaughtered, and without excep¬ 
tion proved, upon post-mortem examination, to be affected with tuber¬ 
culosis. Notes arc given on the post mortem anatomical appearance of 
each animal slaughtered. Tables are included showing the tempera¬ 
ture record of each of the animals, sound and diseased. The grade 
animals appeared to be less subject to tuberculosis than those of pure 
breed, and the Holstein and Ayrshire breeds seemed to be less sus¬ 
ceptible than other breeds. 

This series of investigations makes a total of 71 post-mortem exami¬ 
nations that the experimental farms have made on the value of tempera¬ 
ture response to tuberculin injection, with the result that tuberculosis 
was found present iu every case, although in 26 of the animals the 
lungs wore not affected. 

Tuberculosis and its prevention, F. P. Williamson and F. E. 
Emery (North Carolina St a. But. 117 , pp. 201-211 ).—A general discus¬ 
sion of the tubercle bacillus, of the prevalence of tuberculosis, and of 
preventive measures; and temi>erature records and notes on 2 small 
herds tested with tuberculin. As a result of the tuberculin test 1 ani¬ 
mal was slaughtered, but neither post-mortem nor microscopic examina¬ 
tion revealed any tiling suspicious. In the case of 1 cow there were 
found black hulls of cotton seed in the larger bronchi. 

Epidemic abortion of cows, E. Nocaki>(/* d. Bait., 90(1895), Xo. 40, pp. 801,809). 

The employing of serum against anthrax, A. Sclavo (Centbl. Bait, und Par. 
Med., 18 (1898), No. H, pp. 744,748), 
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Contagious inflammation of the udder of cows, J. Christensen ( Maanedeskr. 

Dyrldger, 7 ( 1895 ), pp. 10>-1 OS). —Cases nml treatments cited. , 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia, Auloing (Jour. Ayr. Prat, 59 (1895), No, 47, pp. 
784-7$7).— A program for inoculating experiments. 

Researches on the pneumobacillus of Friediander, L. Grimbkrt (An w. 

Pasteur, 9 (WWJ) f 11, i>p. 840-853), 

Poisoning of horses by golden-rod, .1. L. Scott (Garden and Forest , £ (AW), Vo. 
'405fpp% 477,478). —A report is given of the death of a number of horses, the cause 
attributed being either some principle of the plant or some fungus contained by it. 
The species of golden-rod is not mentioned. 

Ringworm of calves, (i. T. Rrowx (Jour. Hoy. Ayl. Soc. England, 0 (IS 95), No, 
88, pp, 308-3 id, jig*. 5). —A general account of this disease, with special reference to 
the fungus, Tnvhophyton tonsurans, flint causes it. Remarks are made on infection, 
the symptoms, pathology, and treatment, washing with warm soapsuds, followed hy 
the application of cblorid of zinc, sulphurous acid, and glycerin being recom¬ 
mended. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, 0. S. Vu mb ( breeder* Ga;., 1895, Pee. It , p. 434 ).—An 
abstract of an article hy R. Rang on ‘‘The struggle with tuberculosis in Denmark. 

Tuberculin as a diagnostic agent, C.utmann (Monat. prakt. TicrheUhundi , 6. No. 
10, pp. 483-441; aba. in Cenlbl. liakt. unit Par. Mat., 18(1895), No. 35, pp. 788-790), 

An American blood test for cattle tuberculosis, K. (Ttti:k (New 1 ork : Author). 
Diphtheria of poultry, H. George (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 59 (1895), No. 5:, pp. 918, 
914). —Description of flic disease, with methods of treatment and disinfection. 

Notes on parasites, (\ \V. Stii.ks and A. IIassai.l ( Cenlbl. liakt. und Par. Med., 19 
(1896), No. 2-3, pp. 7o-72 ).—Notes are given of Ptenota nia dentieulata. 

Bacterial diseases of animals, E. N<k akj> and K. Lr< i.ainchk (Lea maladies 
microbielines des animans. Paris: G. Masson, 1896, pp. 816: aba. in Centbl. liakt. und 
Par. Med., 18 1 1895), No. 14, pp. 755, 756). 

Effect of acids and of bedding impregnated with acids on the bacteria of 
contagious animal diseases, A. Stvt/.kr, R. Rthki. and E. Hkufklot (Centbl. 
liakt. und Par. Ally., 1 (1895), No. 34. pp. 841-854). 

On the relation of veterinary medicine to human medicine, <>. Malm (Moan- 
edsakr. Dyrlayer , 7 (1895), pp. 11-39 ).—A historical sketch. The aim of the author is 
to show that il veterinary medicine lias taken an honorable part In scientific work, 
and that economically far reaching and important scientific facts lune been secured 
for mankind through the veterinary medicine and veterinarians.” 

Report of the Royal Swedish Veterinary Institute for 1894 ( Tidskr. Pvt. Med. 
och JBusdjnrskj., 14 (1805), pp. 65-101). 


DAIRYING. 

Investigations on the origin of the glycerids in the volatile 
acids in the fatty matter extracted from milk, <1. (>i;gini (Staz. 
t&pcr. Ayr. JtalXti (1S')~>), No. s, pp. 530-511). —The udder of a cow 
killed 5 months after the last milking was boiled with distilled water 
for 2 hours. After cooling, the layer of fat, albumen, and gelatin 
on the surface of the liquid was melted and filtered hot; 5 gm. of the 
filtrate gave O.Ofi volatile fatty acids by Wollny’s method. 

Tn regard to subjecting the tissue of the udder to artificial digestion 
the author says: 

“If it is true that the formation of milk in mammalia is due io the dissolution of 
the mammary gland, and it it iw also true that the ditlerent constituents of this 
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animal liquid are generated during the metamorphosis of the glandular tissue, we 
think hy subjecting the said tissue to artificial digestion with the object of studying 
afterwards the fatty matter extracted ... it should give, as the product of the 
chemical transformations, the same constituents which are found in milk, and 
among them the glycerids of the fatty matter and of the volatile acids/’ 

Al>out 000 gm. of the glandular tissue of the udder of a cow 4 months 
dry and just killed was reduced to iiue pieces. Part of this was digested 
at 34 to 10° <5. for 24 hours with a 2A per cent solution of pepsin. The 
decanted liquid was evaporated to dryness with the addition of a small 
amount of caustic soda and extracted with ether: this extract gave 
for the Wollny mint her 5.17. The Wollny number for the extract from 
the undigested portion was 0.77. The author states that the number 
found after artificial digestion is much higher than any yet determined 
for the fatty matter from the different parts of the body of the cow. 

u Artificial digcHtion, therefore, in dissolving the glandular t Untie of the cow’s 
uilder is analogous in effect to (he disaggregation oi the glandular cells with degen¬ 
eration of the fatty matters, and gi\cs the same product* of decomposition, the 
glycerids of the volatile fatty acid*.” 

The author shows from some previous experiments that the fat of the 
colostrum before and immediately after parturition contains the follow¬ 
ing quantities of volatile fatty acids expressed in Wollny numbers: 
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’•The Minull quantity of volatile acid* at the beginning of active secretion of the 
udder as tin* abn\e numbers show, at least the rapid increase of the same, reaching 
in a fins days a maximum (ft).til). to go hack again to tiie normal number iftl.dS), as 
took place ax itli the cow Ciolduu, arc a now confirmation of what Volt and other 
physiologists admit; that is, that the first transformations of the contents of the 
glandular cells of the cow's udder take place slowly, reaching afterwards a maxi¬ 
mum with greatei activity of secretion to tali back within the limits in normal 
milk,” 

The author divides milk giving animals into 2 classes with reference 
to their ability to produce the glycerids of the fatty acids. Those with 
a high Wollny number are sheep, 32.80; goat, 28.00$ cow, 27$ buffalo, 
26,18$ rabbit, 16.06; ass, 13.01); and horse, 11.22. Those with a low 
number arc the cut, 1.40; rat, 2.07; sow, 1,65$ woman, 1.42; and bitch, 
1.21. 

A mongrel Newfoundland bitch 2 years old, for 15 days before and 
15 days after parturition was fed twice a day on an exclusively vege- 
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table diet. Fifteen days after parturition the average of 2 determina¬ 
tions of the volatile acids in the milk gave 1.375 for the Wollny number, 
which is but slightly above 1.21 found with a meat diet. The author 
believes this to show that the milk-giving organ is of more importance 
than the food, and that in the different breeds of animals, haviug dif¬ 
ferent powers of production of the glycerids of the volatile fatty acids, 
these powers can in no manner be modified. The author shows that 
green meadow hay anil green clover had a higher content of the vola¬ 
tile acids than the same when dry, and believes that this will account 
for the larger amount of the volatile acids in the milk from fresh fodder. 

“Iii animals with a great milk production, as the cow, fed . . . with very rich 
fresh fodder tlio glycerids of the fatty acids may escape unaltered during the diges¬ 
tive process, just as, with as much probability, we believe other unaltered constit¬ 
uents contained in it do pass through/’ 

Changes in the physical properties of milk between the addi¬ 
tion of rennet and coagulation, E. Uvtzeit (Milch Zh/., Xi (1&95), 
No . 76, pp. 775, 7IG). — The author re]K>rls 3 experiments on this point. 
The milk was skimmed with a separator, filtered through glass wool. 5 per 
rent of renuet solution added, and the viscosity determined at frequent 
intervals for about an hour. The temperature was 15°C. in the first 
experiment, 20° 0. in the second, and 30° C. in the third. The conclu¬ 
sions reached are as follows: 

(1) The specific gra\ity of the milk does not change under the action 
of rennet so long as there is no separation into curd and whey. 

(2) The viscosity of milk begins to increase immediately on the addi¬ 
tion of rennet. 

(3) As is known, the strength of the rennet solution and the height 
of the temperature are, within certain limits, inversely proportional in 
their action ou curdling, and by changing both factors proportionally 
may be varied without changing the time required for curdling. 

Under these conditions, with stronger rennet sortition (and lower 
teuijieratiire) the viscosity increases very noticeably at first but later 
in the process relatively little; while with very dilute rennet (and higher 
temperature) the viscosity increases very lit tie at first but rapidly later. 

Some observations of the number of bacteria in dairy products, 
A. E. Loveland and W. S. Watson (Connecticut Htorr h Sta. Itpt. ls<>f } 
pp. 09-76). —The authors summarize investigations made elsewhere on 
the number of bacteria in milk and give the results of determinations 
made on the milk delivered to customers in Middletown, Connecticut, 
together with the method employed. 

The sweet milk w as less than 1 day old, usually from 3 to 0 hours old. 
The number of bacteria per cubic centimeter of milk varied from 11,000 
to 8,452,000. The highest number w f as found in milk which had been 
drawn the night before delivery. Milk of the night before contained 
3,424,000 and 8,452,000 germs, while the fresh morning’s milk from the 
same source contained 09,000. 
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"The average in the IS testa made is a little less than 1,000,000 per cnbic centimeter 
(990,000). But if the average is taken without including 2 samples which wore 
probably night's milk, the average is reduced to less than 100,000 germs per cubic 
centimeter. . . . 

“The number of bacteria in milk as ordinarily sold may vary from thousands to 
millions per cubic centimeter. The smallest number found in milk sold in Middle- 
town was 11,000 per cubic centimeter and the largest number was nearly 500.000. 
As there are 946 cc. in a quart, these figures moan that the milk had from 10,000,000 
to 8,000,000,000 bacteria per quart. 

“The presence of only a small number of bacteria in milk indicates care and clean¬ 
liness in its handling and storage, and also that it is coraparatn ely freshly drawn. 
Sour inilk and ripened cream contain many millions of bacteria in a cubic centimeter.” 

The bacteria in 10 Ram pies of curdling milk from 2 to 7 (lays old and 
in 2 samples of rijiening cream are also given. 

An investigation was made of the bacteria in butter, using 2 lots 
each of salted and unsalted creamery butter. The tests commenced as 
soon as the butter was made and continued for about a mouth in each 
case. At intervals samples were taken from the inside of the mass of 
the butter ball as well as the outside. The freshly made butter usually 
contained from 10,000,000 to 50,000,000 bacteria per gram, although m 
one instance over 100,000,000 were present. 

“There is a constant decrease m the number of bacteria as the butter becomes 
older. In general this de< tease is most walked at the very outset. In the ease of 
the first lot of unsalted butter (m per cent of all the bacteria present died off in the 
first day. Ripened cream contains immense numbers of germs, hence it would be 
expected that fleshly churned butter uwild also contain large numbers. Aftei a 
number of days the number of hu< term aie m general smaller m the inner than in 
the outer portions of the butter. . . . 

“The decrease m salted butter is much greater in the first few hours than that of 
unsalted butter.” 

Two samples of salted butter a year old contained 100,000 aud 140,000 
bacteria per gram, respectively. 

Cream ripeniqg with pure cultures of bacteria, H. W. Conn (Con¬ 
necticut Storrn Stn . Rpt, IWi, pp . 77-91). —This is a continuation of 
work reported in the Annual Ko[>ort of the station for 1805 (E. S, If., 
6, p. 478) in testing the effect of different bacteria in ripening cream. 
In the present paper a description is given of 17 different forms, 
obtained from various sources, together with the results of experi¬ 
ments in ripening cream with them. Trials are also given with Bother 
species of bacteria isolated from water. In each case a number of 
experiments were made, in most eases 8 or 10, and 44 in all cases enough 
to bring about uniform results/ Of the species tried only 4 were 
regarded as advantageous to butter making, although a number 
were neutral in their effect. 

“These experiment# are still in progress, and it appears best to defer a summary 
and discussion of them until a later period, when other experiments can bo published 
in detail. It may perhaps be well, however, to notice the relation of the species 
experimented with up to this time to the power of producing lactic acid. The 
phenomena which is in this vicinity called ‘ripening’ is frequently colled ‘souring/ 
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and is praotically always accompanied in normal butter making by the production 
of laotie acid. It will be seen, however, from the various experiments already 
published, that the souring of the cream is only one of the phenomena, and that the 
production of a proper butter flavor is dependent upon some changes entirely 
independent of the formation of lactic acid. The fact that in some cases the bac¬ 
teria do not produce the same reaction in the cream as in sterilized milk is doubt¬ 
less due to the uncertainties of pasteurization. Of the 2fl species of bacteria whose 
effect upon butter has been described in this paper and in the previous report, 
10 produce acid in milk and cream, and therefore sour the cream. Of these, only 2 
make what lias been regarded as good butter. Five have been found to make milk 
and cream slightly acid without souring it to any noticeable degree. Of these, 2 
produce good butter. Twelve either have no effect on the butter or render it slightly 
alkaline, and of these, 1 produce good butter. On the other hand, at least 4 of the 
acid species produce decidedly bad butter, and of the species producing an alkaline 
reaction 5 produce bad butter. All of the other species produce little or no appreci¬ 
able effect on the butter. Of all the specie s thus far studied, the one producing the 
best results and the most desirable aroma in the butter was No. 11, which, while pro¬ 
ducing a little acid, does not appreciably sour the milk or cream, and never cither 
curdles it or even rendeis it thicker than usual. The experiments, therefore, thus far 
indicate that the butter aroma has nothing to do with tin* production of lactic acid.” 

Experiments in ripening cream with Bacillus No. 41, II. W. 

Conn (('onnecticut Starrs Sta . ftpf. /v//, pp. — The description 

of Bacillus Xo. //, previously given in Connecticut Storrs Station Bul¬ 
letin 12 (E. K. h\, 5, p. MM>), is repeated, and the method of experiment 
explained. Experiments were begun in November, 1803, at a creamery 
at (’romwell, ('onnocticut, pure cultures being sent to the creamery 
from time to time for use in ripening % the cream. 

“In each case there was an improvement in the butter, and the experiment was 
continued for 1, .*», or U weeks, until the butter maker noticed a distinct deteriora¬ 
tion in the quality ol his butter. Then u new culture was sent to the creamery, 
which immediately restored the quality to the butter. 

“At 4 distinct periods the butter from the creamery was sent to ail expert for rat¬ 
ing, together with a lot of butter made from half of the same cream of the same 
day,but without the artificial inoculation. In every case where the butter was thus 
sent the buttei made by tin* artificial culture was rated higher than the butter made 
without it. It was marked from l to 15 points, on a scale of 100, ahead of the nor¬ 
mal hut ter, the improv einenf being chiefly in the flavor. In one case the inoculated 
butter was IS points ahead of the uninoctifated butter. In another case lots 
were sent to the expert, one made with a culture of Pari l hi ft A o. //, a second made 
with the artificial culture sold by Carl Ifanseu’s dairy company, and a third lot by a 
combination of Itacillu* A o. //and Carl Hansen’s ferment. The butter made from 
Pan Huh Xo. // rated highest, U5 points, the combination next, K\ points, and C‘ari 
Hansen’s lowest.” 

Aii experiment made in June, when the butter marie with uninocu¬ 
lated cream wa4 of excellent quality, showed the beneficial effect# of 
Bacillus Xo. U, the aroma being “more pronounced and more agree¬ 
able than that of butter made without inoculation.** 

Trials at over GO creameries in Connecticut, and in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Iowa are also cited. 

“With a single exception none of this large series of creameries has failed to 
report an improvement in their butter. The creamery which did not find such 
improvement was reported as failing to have proper care for cleanliness in its batter- 
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making proosss, and the failure to find an improvement boa not therefore been 
thought to be significant.” 

Some doubt was entertained as to whether the culture could be used 
in private dairies where the cream has accumulated for a number of 
days before being churned. A trial was made at a dairy which was 
troubled with the appearance of “curds' r in the butter. 

“The curds disappeared in the butter that was ripened by the artificial culture, 
and everyone to whom the batter was submitted stated that it was decidedly 
superior to the butter that had been made previously. The experiments were not 
continued in this dairy for any length of time, and the butter immediately fell off 
again in quality.” 

Two other trials in private dairies showed the butter to be slightly 
improved in one case and decidedly improved in another by the use of 
the artificial culture, 

“So uniform have been the results of the use of this organism that it must be 
regarded now as beyond the reach of expernnent.ition. and Jtarillu* Vo. It takes its 
rank as a species of organism whose artificial use in the ripening of cream will pro¬ 
duce a striking improvement in the llavor of the buttei. The effect of tin* culture 
upon the various grades of butter is not exactly w r hat might June been expected, 
and I have been considerably surprised thereby. When the experiments were begun 
I had supposed it probable that the use of the artificial culture might improve a 
poor quality of hotter, hut was very doubtful whether it would ha\e any effect, at 
least any advantageous effect, upon ilist-clans butter. Experiments, however, have 
shown that the organism appears to he of decided value even in first -class ( reameries. 
As already mentioned, the effect of the organism appears to be to add to the butter 
an especially delicate aroma and taste, and this delicate aroma and taste is added 
equally to butter of .1 poor grade and medium grade, or to buttei of the verv highest 
quality. In the light of the piesent evp»rimeiits, therefore, it appeals that all 
grades of butter may be somewhat improved by the use of artificial cultures, 

“Another matter of some interest is the fact that lUmllns So. II is not a milk* 
souring organism. The ‘ripening' of cre.uu is in many places called the ‘souring' 
of cream, and it has been supposed by all experimenters hitherto that the souring 
was identical with the ripening. For this reason all of the species of haett 11 a vv hieh 
have hitherto been used ni ripening cream have been acul-pioducmg oiganisms. 
Experimenters have not thought it worth while to mvestigate vv bother or not the 
aroma of butter might not be due to species of organisms that do not normally sour 
the eroaiu. HucUIhh \o. //, while it produces a very slight acid reaction, does not 
sour the cream, and it belongs, therefore, to an entirely difleient class of organism 
from those hitherto used. This is especially* interesting indicating that probably 
the aroma of the butter is entirely distinct from the souring of the cream and may 
be produced either by acid organisms or by organisms that do not produ< e acid. . . . 

“No previous treatment of the cream is needed in order that Iiacilhts So. 4t may 
produce its appropriate results. This, of course, greatly simplifies the use of the 
organism and makes it inueli more probable that artificial inoculation of cream lbr 
ripening may in the future become a somew hat universal process." 

Comparative tests of pure cultures of bacteria, 'I. W. Uourrtson 
(Canada C.iptl. Farm* Rpt. 1894, pp. 88-89). —lu tlu*se tests Xoffm aim’s 
pure culture of lactic ferment, Chr. Hansen's pure culture of lactic fer¬ 
ment, the Central KxjKsriuiental Farm culture, and ordinary buttermilk 
were compared for ripening cream for butter making. The 2 pure 
cultures were obtained directly from Denmark. 
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The Central Experimental Farm culture was prepared at the dairy 
as follows: 

u A small quantity, about 2 qts., of skimmed milk was heated to 205° F. The tem¬ 
perature was maintained at that point for 10 minutes, after which, and while exposed 
to the atmosphere of the butter making room, it was ooolod to 80° F. It was left in 
a closed, glass-stoppered bottle at the ordinary temperature of the dairy room, from 
60 to 70° F., for 5 days. It was then found to he coagulated and to possess a mild, 
pure, lactic-acid tlavor, which became more distinct after it had been kept in cold 
water at a temperature of 40 F. for 3 days. This was the culture." 

Five comparative trials were made with the Hansen pure culture and 
ordinary buttermilk, using 125 lbs. of cream in each case. The cream 
was ripened at 99 or 70° for 20 hours in case of the pure culture and 14 
hours in case of the buttermilk culture. The time of churning, fat left 
in buttermilk, and quantity of butter made were nearly the same for 
the lots with different cultures. 

After *‘59 days the butter was scored on the scale of 45 points. The 
average for that ripened with Hansen’s pure culture was 45& and that 
ripened with buttermilk 40J points. 

Two comparative trials were made with the 2 pure cultures and 
the Central Experimental Farm culture, using 50 lbs. of cream in each 
case. The cream w as ripened at 72.5° F. for 24 hours in each case. 
The scoring of the butter on a scale of 45 points at the end of 8 and 48 
days was as follows: 

Scoring of butter made with different culture*. 


Jtuttei mad»\ with — 

Zotfmaim h j>me niltuii. 

Chr Hanneu h pun niltun . ... 
Central Experimental Farm < ultme 


AfW8 Afloi I* 
day a di»y m 


41 5 :n 5 

42 5 

44 0 40 5 


The following are remarks on the butter at the second time of scoring: 

“(1) Zoftraanii’g culture, 'off and foul/ 

“(2) (’hr. Hansen's culture, 1 considerably oil tlavor/ 

“(3) Central Experimental Farm culture, ‘of a better keeping quality than the 
others/ ” 

In addition to the above a number of tests of the different starters 
at different seasons of the year, 41 tests in all, are summarized, but no 
scoring of the butter given. 

The author’s conclusions for all of the trials are as follows: 

“The culture of ferments (or bacteria) obtained from a thoroughly cleat) dairy 
building, the Central Experimental Farm culture, imparted a more valuable flavor 
to the butter than the pure culture of lactic ferment from the laboratories of Messrs. 
Zoffmann and Chr. Hansen. 

“A slightly larger quantity of butter was made per pound of butter fat in the 
cream, and a little shorter period of churning (3 minutes less) was required after 
the use of the Central Experimental Farm culture, than after the use of the other 
cultures tested. 
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“Every butler maker may make a culture of fennente (or bacteria) for the making 
of a fermentation atarier of excellent quality, in hie or her own butter-making room, 
if everything in and about it be kept scrupulously clean. 

"The use of a fermentation starter of fin© flavor imparts to the butter made from 
stable-fed oows, and from cows which have been milking for periods of more than 6 
* months, a flavor of high market value, which is not usually obtainable otherwise.” 

Churning cream at different stages of ripeness, J. W. Robebt- 
SON (Canada ExptL Farms Rpt. 1894, pp. 89, 90 ).—Seventeen trials are 
reported in which cream was churned sweet or ripened for 12 or 20 
hours. 

"The ripeuing of the cream was commenced at a temperature of 80° F. As soon 
as (he cream was at the desired condition of ripeness (i. e thick and slightly sour) 
it was cooled to the churning temperature—f>7° F. One-half of it was churned at 
once, and the remaining half was left for 8 hours more before it was churned. Four 
additional tests were made with cream ripened in 12 hours, aud this being done in 
one of the warm months of summer a temperature of 76 proved to be sufficiently 
high. The sweet cream was kept in ice water to the time of churning. . . . 

"From these tests it appears that— 

"(1) A slightly greater yield of butter (0.94 of a pound of butter per 100 lbs. of 
butter fat in the cream) was obtained from cTeam which was ripened for 20 hours 
than from cream ripened for 12 hours. 

"(2) The butter from the < ream which was ripened for 20 hours was slightly 
richer in flavor, but was of no higher commercial value than that from the cream 
ripened 12 hours. 

"(8) The butter from the cream which was churned sweet was slightly less in 
quantity (1 1 lbs. and 2.04 lb». of butter, respectively, per 100 lbs. of butter fat in the 
# cream) thau the butter from lots of cream ripened 12 hours and 20 hours, respectively. 

"(4) The butter from the cream which was churned sweet was 2 points lower in 
flavor than that from the ripened cream.” 

Butter fat vs. space system for paying for cream at creameries, 

C. I>. Woods (Connecticut Storm St a. Rpt. 189 /, pp. 7-10 ).—In con¬ 
nection with a feeding experiment in 18tH) it was found that the fat 
couteut of the cream raised in the Cooley creamer varied quite widely 
from time to time in the case of the same cows. The greatest variation 
in the case of a siugle cow was from 20.82 t-o 23.3 per cent of fat, the 
average being 21.00 per cent; in all the tests made the variation was 
from 18.41 to 23.3 percent. Subsequently the cream furnished by 24 
patrons of the creamery was analyzed and the results, together with 
other data, are tabulated. 

"The percentage* of butter fat in the cream of this route ranged from 11 to 24 per 
cent. The average for the route was 16,9 per oent butter fat. . . . 

"That many of the patrous on this route were taking advantage of the way in 
which the cream was gathered is apparent. 11 req uired on the whole route 8.2 spaces 
of the cream which the patrous drew themselves to make a pound of butter fat, while 
the average for the whole creamery for the month was 7.7 spaces.” 

The actual value of the cream per space for butter making when the 
average price was 3 cfcs. ranged from 1.7 to 4.6 cts. 

Later a comparison of the butter fat and space systems of paying for 
cream was made at the above creamery during the entire month of 
April, 1894. the record for 78 patrons for the mouth is tabulated. 
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“The total number of spaces collected was 67,011, for which the creamery paid 
S ots. per space, or a total of $1,706.07. The cream contained 7,462.1 lbs. of butter 
fat, from which 9,023.5 lbs. of butter were made. The average percentages of the 
butter fat in the cream of the 78 patrons varied from 14.8 to 22.4, while the average 
of all the cream for the month was 19.6 per cent of butter fat. On the average,*7.6 
spaces Were required to make a pound of butter fat, and the range was from 6.7 spaces 
to 9.6 spaces per pound of butter fat. 

“ [On the basis of 3 cts. per space paid for the cream] some patrons were very 
decidedly underpaid and others were considerably overpaid during the month. 
One man would have received $6.87 more for his cream if he had been paid by butter 
fat than he actually received by the space system. 

“ [The value for butter making of] each patron's cream when the creamery was 
paying 3 cts. per space for all the cream used during the month ranged from 2.4 to 
3.4 cts«per space. 

“As a result of this month's trial the creamery managers voted unanimously to 
adopt the butter-fat system of paying for cream, and they have been using this 
method for a year with satisfactory results/’ 

A week’s test was made on the cream of 42 patrons of another 
creamery, the results of which are tabulated. 

“The total weight of the 8,814 spaces of cream was 6,661.7 lbs. The average per¬ 
centage of butter fat in the cream was 18.1; the lowest percentage ol* butter fat was 
14 and the highest 21.73 per cent. . . . 

“The value per space of the cream on the butter fat basis ranged from 2.6 cts. to 
3.6 cts. per space when the a a erage price paid was 3 cts. per space. This means that 
4 patrons each received $3 for each hundred spaces of cream which they furnished, 
when in reality the cream was worth only $2.60 per hundred; and that at the same 
time 2 patrons were furnishing cream worth $3.50 per hundred spaces, for which they 
received only $3 per hundred. In other words, the 2 patrons were each giving 50 
cts. per hundred spaces to their neighbors who were producing poorer cream/' 

The paper concludes with a description of the method of paying for 
cream on the basis of the fat content and the advantages of this 
system. 

A test of dairy salts, F. L. Kent and F. A. Leighton (Iowa Sta. 
Bui. 28, pp. 234-236). —A lot of freshly churned butter was separated 
into 0 portions, each portion being salted with a different brand of 
salt. Otherwise the samples were treated exactly alike., The butter 
was kept in a refrigerator, and 6 weeks after it was made samples were 
sent to 2 butter experts in Chicago for scoring. “ Each of the tubs 
bad begun to show the effects of keeping somewhat, although not at 
all rancid,” and the judges found practically no difference between the 
different lots. Later the lots were scored again, bnt no noticeable dif¬ 
ference was found. 

Danish butter exhibitions, 1892-’95 (Tre og tredivte Beretn. Kgl. 
Vet. og Laudbohbjsk. Lab. f. landiik. Fortsog , Copenhagen, 1895, pp. 36 ).— 
This is the second report of the investigation of samples of butter sent 
to the permanent batter exhibitions conducted by the Danish State 
experiment station (E. S. It., 5, p. 721). The present report includes 
the results of exhibitions Eos. 32 to 70 and gives the average of 4,458 
samples of butter—2,457 made during winter and 2,001 during summer. 
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The batter was scored only once, when 7 to 8 days old, instead of twice, 
as in previous exhibitions. 

Water in Danish butter .—The average water content of the 4,468 
samples of Danish creamery batter exhibited was 14.32 per cent; the 
winter batter contained 14.56 per ceut and the summer batter 14.03 
per cent. The water content of I)anish batter has decreased daring the 
last 5 years, and the average for the whole year is at present about 13.75 
per cent. This is shown to be largely due to the gradual disappearance 
from the market of batter containing over 16 per cent of water. 

Relation of quality of butter to its water content .—The data obtained 
corroborate earlier results in showiug that the higher the water cojiteut 
of the butter the lower its average quality, and vice versa. When more 
than 16 per cent of water is found in the butter its quality is greatly 
lowered. 

leakage of brine .—The conclusion previously drawn that winter but¬ 
ter is more apt to lose brine thau summer butter was corroborated. 
Sixteen per cent of the tubs exhibited lost brine on being Btored. 
There has been a gradual decrease in this percentage from year to year, 
especially in case of winter butter, due to greater care in manufacture. 
The loss of brine on standing did not bear any definite relation to the 
water content of the butter. 

The influence on the water content of the time between salting ami 
lust working and of the number of workings is shown in the following 
table, giving the results for 1,270 samples of summer butter and 1,380 
of winter butter: 

fratn content of butter. 


Summer butter Winter bntt<*r All sample*. 


Tune between salting and 
last workiug. f 

One 

work 

.Sot oral 
work 

A\m 

l 

iug 

nig* 

age. 

i 

Per cl 

Per ct 

Pet ct 

Under 6 bourn..} 

14 91 

14 47 

14 60 

From 6 to 12 hour*. 

14 40 

13 70 

13 88 

From 12 to 24 boars. , 

13 05 

13 05 

13 :u 

Average .. 

14.45 

13.82 

14 00 


1 


One 

W O! k 

Several 

work 

Aver 

One 

work¬ 

Several 

work 

Aver 

mg 

Inga. 

age. 

ing* 

Inga. 

age 

Per ct 

Per ct. 

Per ct . 

Per et. 

Per ct 

Per et. 

14 92 

14 49 

14.60 

14.92 

14 46 

14.60 

14 51 

13.86 

13 93 

14 43 

13.60 t 

12.90 

* 13 92 

12 92 

13 24 

13 94 

13.02 1 

13 30 

14.78 

14.27 

14 40 

14.62 

14.07 

. 14.23 


About 73 percent of the butter exhibited had been worked more than 
once. The water content was decreased by working more thau once and 
by lengthening the interval between salting and last workiug. Increas¬ 
ing the number of workings and the time between salting and last 
working diminished the liability to lose briue on standing. The tend¬ 
ency of later years has been to work the butter more than once and to 
allow a longer time than previously between salting and last working. 

The influences affecting the shrinkage of butter on standing are 
traced in detail in the report, but can not be given here. 

Pasteurization of cream in butter factories .—The proportion of the 
batter exhibited which was made from pasteurized cream has been 
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steadily increasing daring late years. In 1894-’95 it amounted to 44 
per cent of the butter exhibited, viz, 28 per cent of the summer batter 
and 62 per cent of the winter butter. This butter scored, on the aver¬ 
age, 0.9 and 1.1 points higher for summer and winter butter, respec¬ 
tively, than that mode from cream unpasteurized (on a total score of 16 
points), and contained less water in every case. 

Cooling of butter .—Experiments conducted by the late Professor 
Fjord in 1886 showed the importance of prolonged cooling of batter in 
the creamery and during transportation. Butter from the same churn¬ 
ing was divided into two parts, one of which was kept in a refrigerator 
and the other left in the creamery at ordinary temperature. In 252 
trials with butter kept for different lengths of time and under varying 
conditions, the cooled butter was pronounced better in 214 cases, equally 
good in 28 cases, and inferior in 10 cases. 

A large number of temperature observations were made in the pres, 
ent investigation to study this question. The following table gives a 
few characteristic cases: 


Temperature of butter by cooling and warming. 


Observations 

made. 



Tub 1. 





Tub 2. 



Tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture 

of 

room. 

Temperature of butter. 

Tem 

pera- 

tnre 

of 

room. 

Temperature of butter. 

| In 
middle. 

Two 

inches 

in. 

Near 

the 

wood. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

In 

middle. 

Two 

Inches 

in. 

Near 

the 

wood. 

Aver- 

age. 


* 

9 

Deg. C. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. C, 

Deg. O. 

1*9.0. 

Deg. C. 

Deg. O. 





A. Cooling in refrigerator. 




At beginning. 

5.3 

15.3 

16.8 

16.4 

16.0 

5.7 

17.5 

17.2 

12.8 

15.8 

After 4 hours. 

4.3 

15.5 

16.0 

11.4 

14.3 

5.1 

17.5 

16.5 

11.2 

15.1 

After 8 hours. 

4.8 

15.6 

14.6 

9.4 

13.2 

5.0 

17.0 

15.3 

10.2 

14.2 

After 12 hours.... 

4.2 

15.8 

13.6 

8.4 

12.4 

4.8 

16.4 

14.2 

9 4 

13.3 

After 24 hours.... 

4.0 

13.5 

10.5 

6.5 

10.2 

4.7 

14.5 

11.8 

8.1 

11.5 

After 48 hours.... 1 

3.8 

8.9 

7.2 

5.0 

7.0 

4.7 

9.9 

8.5 

0.5 

8.S 

After 72 hours.... 

3.7 

6.3 

5.5 

4.3 

5.4 

4.7 

7.5 

7.0 

5.9 

6.8 


B. Warmed at ordinary room temi>eraturo. 


Warmed in heated room. 

At beginning. 

16.7 

6.3 

5.5 

4.3 

5.4 

28.0 

7.5 

7.0 

5.9 

6.8 

After 4 hours. 

16.8 

6.3 

6.0 

9.8 

7.4 

27.7 

7.5 

8.0 

15.9 

10.6 

After 8 hours.i 

17.3 

6.2 

7.3 

11.ft 

8.5 

29.7 

7.5 

10.3 

19.3 

12.4 

After 12 hours.... 

17.3 

6.4 

8.4 

12.7 

9.2 

30.0 

7.9 

12.5 

21.2 

13.9 

After 24 hours_ 

16. 5 

7.8 

11.0 

14.1 

11.0 

80.4 

11.1 

17.8 

24.5 

17.8 

After 48 hours.... 

17.1 

11.6 

14.0 

16 0 

13.9 

29.4 

17.5 

22.5 

26.2 

22.1 

After 72 hours.... 

16.8 

13.5 

15. 0 

16.2 

14.9 







Even after 72 hours the butter in the middle of tub 1 was 2.6° 0. 
warmer than the room temperature. The rise' in temperature in the 
middle of the tub at the beginning of the cooling, and the fall at the 
beginning of the warming, was always noticeable, showing the time 
required for the conduction of heat to or from the inner mass of the 
butter. A table calculated from experimental data obtained by Profes¬ 
sor Fjord is given, showing the approximate temperature of butter in 
tubB after 4 to 72 hours’ cooling or warming. 

The bearing of these results on the storage and transportation of 
butter is evident. “Although the full benefit of cooling butter at 
creameries will result only when followed by cooling on railroad and 
steamer, it is nevertheless important for creameries to cool their butter 
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thoroughly, since it will thereby be able to better resist unfortunate 
temperature conditions during transportation, and thus always be at 
an advantage compared with butter not cooled.”—F. w. wold. 

Contributions to the study of the ash of cheese, (x. Mariani 
and E. Tasselli (Staz. 8per. Agr. Ital., 28, p. 23; abs. in Analyst, 20 
(1895), July, p. 168). —The authors give the total ash, chlorin, lime, and 
phosphoric acid found by them in 15 samples of cheese—Gonzola, 
Edam, and skim milk. The chlorin was naturally variable, depending 
upon the salting. There was an excess of phosphoric acid over that 
required to form tricalcic phosphate, which is attributed by the authors 
to the probable presence of acid phosphates. The largest quantities of 
lime and phosphoric acid were found in cheese made from sheep’s milk 
and from sour milk, which indicates that acidity does not prevent the 
precipitation of calcium phosphate with the curd. 

Investigations in dairying, 8. M. Babcock (Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 116-151, 
pi. 1, fig. 6 ).—This includes a brief history of milk testing and the development of 
the Babcock test, with a description of the Babcock test reprinted from Bulletin 36 
of the Btation (E. 8. R., 5, p. 82). 

“In all over 60,000 documents describing the test have been sent out by this 
Btation alone, and, besides, the bulletins have been copied in whole or in part by 
many of the agricultural papers and experiment station publications in this country 
and in Europe. In spite of the very general distribution of matter relating to this 
test calls are received almost every day for in formation regarding it, and H has been 
thought advisable to reprint it iu this report.” 

A simplified formula is given for the estimation of the total solids in milk from 
the percentage of fat and the specific gravity (E. S. R., 1, p. 189), a r£suin6 of woik 
by the author on fibrin in milk (E.*S. R., 1, p. 61), a discussion of the Influences 
which affect the quality of milk (E. S. R., 2, p. 428), a summary of experiments in 
creaming milk (Wis. Kta. An. Rpts. 1885 and 1886 and Bulletins 7 and 29; E. S. R., 3, 
p. 480), and churning tests (Wis. Sta. An. Rpt. 1886 and Office Expt. Sta. Bui. 2, 
pt. 1, p. 212). 

Milk records at the experiment farm, F. E. Emery ( North Carolina Sta . Bui. 116, 
pp. 185-193, fig. 1). —The method of keeping a record is described and condensed sum¬ 
maries given of the record of the station herd from 1891 to 1894, inclusive, with gen¬ 
eral remarks on the feeding, and comments on the results with the different cows. 

Pasteurization and milk preservation, with a chapter on selling milk, J. H. 
Monrad ( Winnetka, Illinois: Published by the author, 1895, pp. SO, pi. 1, figs. 70). —This 
little pamphlet discusses in a popular manner the pasteurization of milk, cream, and 
skim milk on a commercial scale and for home use. The principles of pasteurization 
are explained; the principal forms of apparatus for pasteurizing and cooling milk, 
including the more recent European and American inventions, are illustrated and 
described; aud remarks are made on the bottling of milk, transportation, etc. 

The author shows much familiarity with the practical work in this line which is 
being done in this country and abroad. He gives some sound advice on cleanliness 
in the stable, the care of dairy utensils and apparatus, and urges the greatest care 
in all details if pasteurizing on a commercial scale is undertaken. In conclusion he 
makes a plea for better creamery buildings. 

Concerning the bacteria of blue milk, W. Zangemeister (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. 
Mtd., 18 (1895), No. 11, pp. SMSM). 

Note on a recent milk caae involving a sample of abnormal milk, R. Bodmer 
(Analyet, SO (1895), No. S$7,p . S6$).—' The milk contained a high percentage of ash 
and low percentage of sngar. 
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Variation in fat oontent of milk, Weilandt ( Miloh Ztg24 (1895), No. 60, pp. 818, 
914),— A discussion of the variation for one year in the fat oontent of milk furnished 
by a number of farmers, illustrated graphically. 

The “ Thistle " milking machine (Australian Farm and Home, 5 (1896), No. 1, pp. 
17,18).—A.n account is given of the successful working of the machine (32. S. R., 7, 
p. 70) at a trial near Melbourne, South Australia. 

Machine for making cheese in large quantities, F. Schach (Ind. Lait., 21 
(1896), No . 2, PP' 9-11). 

Test of the centrifugal separator No. 3 of Joseph Meys, B. Martiny (Mitt, 
dent. landw. Ges., 1896, No. 2, p. 6). 

Experiments with 3 Victoria hand separators of different sizes (Deut. landw. 

Freese, 28 (1895), No. 10, p. 77). 

Notes on butter making by the use of centrifugal separators, J. W. Robert* 
SON (Canada Exptl. Farms lipt. 1894, pp. 90-92). —Popular remarks “prepared to meet 
the needs of buttei makers who desire the assistance of specific simple directions.” 

Note on two samples of "filled” or lard cheese, R. Bodmer ( Analyst , 20 (1895), 
No. 287 , p. 26S). —Two samples of cheese w ore analyzed by the author which he esti¬ 
mated to contain 40 and 30 per cent, respectively, of fat other than butter fat. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Silos and silage, F. H. Kino ( Wisconsin Sta. lipt. 1893 , pp. 201- 
227). —This is chiefly a summary of the work reported in previous pub¬ 
lications of the station. The topics treated are the comparative cost of 
storing milage and hay, the losses in storing corn silage and corn fodder, 
the durability of silos, the depth and lateral pressure of silos, the weight 
per cubic foot of silage at different depths, the proper size of silos, cov¬ 
ering silage, freezing of silage, details <for constructing the round silo, 
and notes on clover as a silage crop. For the table giving the weight 
of silage per cubic foot at different depths, and published in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1891 (E. S. R., 4, p. 148), this report substi¬ 
tutes a new table with revised data. 

“In view of the relatively small losses which appear to accrue from the freez¬ 
ing . . it is fair to conclude that present modes of silo construction ofier adequate 
protection against injury from frost. . . . The only modification which is indi¬ 
cated . . . is such as will make it possible to reduce the ventilation of the silo lining 
and of the silo itself to as small an amount as possible during freezing weather.” 

In a silo, where soon after filling and again^lO days later, water at 
the rate of nearly 10 lbs. per square foot was applied, the rotten silage 
at the surface amounted to 2.5 in. and the moldy silage to a similar 
depth. 

State laws relating to the management of roads enaoted in 1894-'95, R. 

Stone ( V. 8. Dept. Ayr., Office of Hoad Inquiry Bui. 18, pp. 86). — This is “ a compila¬ 
tion of the most recent laws relating to highways passed by the various States of the 
Union, together with a condensed abstract of the same.” The States whose laws are 
included m this bulletin are California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Ken¬ 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New York, 
North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. # 

Tree roots in drain tile ( 4mer. Gard., 17 (1896), No. 68, p. 69, fig. 1). — Brief 
remarks, with au illustration showing the way in which the roots penetrate the tile. 
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Bapid-growing, soft-wooded trees, such as willow, poplars, ailanthus, alders, and 
oatalpas, are stated to be most troublesome. 

Impounding storm waters, A. C. Romig ( Irrigation Age , 9 (1896), No. 2, p. 79). 
Water supplies for irrigation, F. C. Finkle (Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. 2, pp. 
71-74). 

Irrigation and fertilisers, E. M. Skeats (Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. 2, p . 84). 
Irrigating with furrows, T. S. Van Dyke ( Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. 2, pp. 
74-77). 

Trenohing irrigated land, F. 0. Barker (Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. 2,p. 88). 
Beet harvesting machine, A. Frank and F. Behrens (Neue Ztechr. Buber*. Ind,, 
86 (1896), No. 5, pp. 54-56, pis. 3). 


STATISTICS. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Connecticut Storrs Station for 1894 

(Connecticut Storrs Sta. Bpt. 1894, pp. 5, G).—k brief review of the work of the year 
and the treasurer's report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1891. 

Tenth Annual Report of Wisconsin Station ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 885 ).— 
This report briefly summarizes by topics the work dono by the station during the 10 
years of its existence. It contains in addition a brief history of the station by the 
director; a director's report, briefly reviewing the work of the year; a treasurer's 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1893; a list of exchanges and acknowledg¬ 
ments; and a general index ofjshe agricultural publications of the University of 
Wisconsin issued prior to 1894. 

Report on agricultural laboratories and experiment stations to the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Agriculture at Brussels, L. Granpeau (Ann. Sci. Agronser. 
2, 2 (1894-95), No. 2,pp. 271-810). 

Report on the agricultural experiment station at Darmstadt for 1894, P. 

Wagner (Ztschr. landw. Per. Hessen, 1895, No. 40, pp. 825-328). 

Work of the agronomic station of Pas-de-Calais, A. Pagnoul (Ann. Sci. Agron., 
2 (1894-95), No. U pp. 104-139). 

The agricultural experiment station of Posen (Landw. Centbl. Posen, 28 (1S95)> 
No. 41, pp. 248, 244). 



NOTES. 


Illinois Station. —W. J. Fraser lias been appointed assistant agriculturist of the 
station. Another stock barn has been erected on the university farm and important 
additions of dairy cattle made, the Jersey, Shorthorn, and Holstein breeds now being 
well represented in the university herd. For the purpose of making special investi¬ 
gations with the peculiar soils of southern Illinois, substations have been established 
at Edgewood and Odin. 

Maine College and Station.— C. D. Woods, vice-director of the Connecticut 
Storrs Station, has been accepted the position of professor of agricnltnre in Maine 
State College and director of the station to succeed Professor Jordan. 

New York Cornell Station.—II. W. Smith, clerk of the station, has resigned 
to accept a business position with a New York city firm. 

Nww York State Station, —W. II. Jordan has been elected director of the station 
and has accepted, to take effect July 1. 

North Carolina Station.—H. K. Miller, formerly of the Florida Station, has 
been appointed assistant chemist, and began work at this station March 1. 

Vermont Station.— C. H. Jones, formerly connected with the Massachusetts State 
Station, has been appointed assistant chemist. 

Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta¬ 
tions.— The executive committee, having carefully considered the place and time of 
holding the next annual convention of the Association, has unanimousl} voted to call 
it at Washington, D. C. # November 10. The formal call for the convention will be 
duly issued. The Section on Entoraologj and the Section on Mechanic Arts are 
designated to furnish parts of the program for the general sessions. 

Ontario Agrioi ltuiial College and Experimental Farm.— On February 27 
the chemical laboratory was completely burned, causing a loss of about $10,000. 
Many notes of analyses were destroyed. 

632 
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The efficiency of individual experiment stations, as well as the gen¬ 
eral usefulness of agricultural researches, will often be best promoted 
by making some one line of work the center about which all the other 
work of the station shall be grouped. The cooperation of investi¬ 
gators in different branches of agricultural science may thus be 
secured. The station will naturally reach a preeminence in its chosen 
line, and become more or less an authority on this subject. The rela¬ 
tions of the different parts of the inquiry to each other will be more 
clearly brought out. There will be a tendency on the part of each 
worker to consider how his own researches may be aided by sugges¬ 
tions growing out of the work of his colleagues. Most of the problems 
of agriculture are complex. Their solution is to be sought through the 
combined efifotts of investigators in various sciences. Thoroughly 
trained specialists working together in accordance with a well-matured 
plan are most likely to achieve satisfactory and permanent results. As 
scientific effort in behalf of the arts and industries of life is developed, 
the principle of organization which has been fouud so effective iu prac¬ 
tical affairs will no doubt be found to apply equally well in this field. 
The agricultural experiment stations are already possessed of an 
organized life. It only remains to strengthen and develop this, give 
it a more perfect form, and direct its energies more fully in definite 
lines. Concentration and combination of effort will give vigor and 
effectiveness to these institutions for the uplifting of agriculture. 

One of our experiment stations lias made the study of commercial 
fertilizers the central feature of its work. A part of its business under 
a State law has been the analysis and control of such fertilizers. The 
fertilizer markets have been closely observed, the value for fertilizing 
purposes of various refuse materials and by products has been deter¬ 
mined, and economy in the use of fertilizers has been a subject of 
special study. Home mixing of fertilizers lias been popularized, and 
the advantages from this system have been illustrated in many trials 
at the station and on private farms. The effects of fertilizers on the 
growth of different plants have Wten tested by laboratory and field 
experiments. The composition of plants grown with the aid of differ¬ 
ent fertilizers has been determined. Careful studies of methods of 
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analysis, including attempts to devise special apparatus, have been 
made. Hardly a phase of the general question of fertilisers has failed 
to receive attention, and the development of the station from the first 
has been very largely along this line. The success which has attended 
this station is a striking illustration of the good results of such con¬ 
centration of effort. 

* Irrigation brings with it a large number of important problems, and 
pretants an atti active field for the combined efforts of different scien¬ 
tists. The engineer, physicist, meteorologist, chemist, botanist, vege¬ 
table pathologist, horticulturist, and agriculturist may all find plenty 
to do for a long time and can work all the more effectively if they work 
in unison. The waters, soils, and plants need to be studied in connection 
with inquiries regarding the methods and effects of different irrigation 
systems. The stations located in the regions where irrigation is the 
foundation of agriculture should esteem themselves fortunate in having 
their lines of work predetermined by nature. The vastness of the 
interests at stake should naturally stimulate them to the most earnest 
and thorough work. The newness of agriculture in many of these 
regions in itself should provoke greater activity in the effort to estab¬ 
lish right lines of practice founded on correct principles. The great 
number of problems may require not only cooperation within individual 
stations, but also cooperation among stations in the irrigation region. 
It is hoped that this matter will receive the earnest consideration of 
the communities most deeply interested in the successful application 
of irrigation to agriculture, and that the representatives of the people 
associated in any way with the experiment-station enterprise will use 
their influence to bring about such conditions at the stations as will 
enable them to do their most effective work along this line. 

In this connection some investigations on the physiological rdle of 
water in plants, made in France by E. Gain, an account of which was 
given in the Record (7, p. 366), are quite suggestive. Hitherto compara¬ 
tively little has been done in the study of plants grown under irriga¬ 
tion. Too often plants are irrigated with no reference to their require¬ 
ments. The problems relating to the best times for irrigation and the 
amount of water to apply so as to secure the proper correlation of plant 
growth and economy of water supply arc of the highest importance. 
In studying these questions numerous experiments should be conducted 
with different plants under various conditions, as a few trials with a 
limited number of plants will not serve as a basis for broad generalisa¬ 
tions. The purpose for which the plant is grown must also be taken 
into consideration, a different quantity of water seemiug to be required 
for seed production and vegetative growth. 



FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A. C. Truk and F. H. Hall. 

Farmers’ institutes in this country have been an outgrowth or exten¬ 
sion of the “open” or “public” meetings held by State or local agri¬ 
cultural societies. While they have not displaced such meetings, they 
now exceed them in number and popularity, and have become important 
agents in the education of the farmer in a number of StateB. 

The institute is the adult farmers’ school. Here they may learn from 
scientists and investigators the principles which underlie the art of 
agriculture and from successful farmers the best methods of applying 
those principles. The scientist at the same time learns the needs of 
the farmer and the problems regarded as most necessary of solution, 
and finds out from the results of actual practice the truth or falsity of 
theories and deductions made from experiments on a limited scale. The 
views of both farmer and experimenter are broadened, and sympa¬ 
thetic relations are established by the close social contact which marks 
the institute in its most perfect form. 

The institutes are carried on under varied auspices and are sup¬ 
ported in very different ways in different sections, but the character of 
the meetings themselves is essentially the same. They may last for 
but half a day, as in Louisiana, where the farmers assemble once a 
month at the experiment stations, or may contiuue 3 or 4 days. The 
tendency, however, seems to be toward shortening the duration aud 
increasing the number of the meetings, thus distributing them among 
a greater number of localities. They are usually held during the win¬ 
ter, when the stress of the farm work is somewhat lessened, but in some 
States very valuable meetings have been held at other seasons of the 
year, the character of the work being adapted to some need specially 
felt at the time. 

The programmes are planned to promote the interchange of ideas, a 
full and free discussion being sought upon topics introduced in an ad- 
dress-or paper by some specialist. Speakers upon scientific subjects and 
successftil farmers who have attained more than local reputations are 
usually selected as institute workers by those who have charge of the 
system of institutes for the State, or they may be chosen by the looal 
authorities from lists of such workers prepared by the central bureau. 
The local committee invites successful farmers of the neighboring dis¬ 
tricts to explain their methods, and provides music aud. literary or other 
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general exercises. All persons in attendance, the humblest as well as 
the most prominent, are urged to ask questions upon points suggested 
in the addresses, and to present related facts gained from personal 
experience. A “ question box ” is frequently made use of, answers being 
given by the conductor of the institute or by someone specially fitted to 
supply the information asked. 

For the evening sessions the usual plan is to have a popular lecture 
upon some subject of general agricultural interest. This address is 
jftifcde somewhat more elaborate and complete than those of the day 
sessions and less opportunity is given for discussion. 

The institutes have been so successful and so popular in States where 
they are carefully and systematically conducted that there is a growing 
demand for increase in their number and frequency in these States and 
for the extension of similar systems to States which now hold institutes 
at irregular and infrequent intervals. 

In nearly all of the States and Territories institutes or meetings of 
similar character are now held with more or less frequency and regu¬ 
larity. Wc are not at present advised, however, that institutes are 
held in Florida, Kentucky, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Indian Territory, 
or Alaska. 

Meetings similar to farmers’ institutes were held in Massachusetts 
nearly GO years ago. 

“ In 1839 there was begun a series of weekly meetings in the hall of 
the Massaehusetts house of representatives for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing agricultural questions. These meetings were inaugurated by 
the members of the legislature organized as the Legislative Agricultu¬ 
ral Society, but were open to and participated in by the public. Lec¬ 
tures were given by prominent agriculturists and scientists. In 1840, 
the first meeting of the series for that winter was held January 13,and 
addressed by Henry Colman, commissioner for the agricultural survey 
of Massachusetts; Hon. Daniel Webster, and Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
of Yale College. Mr. Webster’s address was a comparison of the agri¬ 
culture of England with that of Massachusetts. 

“The records of these meetings are very meager, but they were 
reported in the newspapers, and their influence was potent upon the 
agriculture of the State through the many fanners who served as mem¬ 
bers of the legislature. Marshall P. Wilder was a leading spirit, being 
connected with the legislature for several years during the continuance 
of the society. These legislative meetings were continued until the 
session of 1807, when the meetings of the State Board of Agriculture 
superseded them.” 

On March 20,1851, there was held in Boston an associated agricult¬ 
ural convention, composed of delegates from the several county agri¬ 
cultural societies of the State and many prominent farmers. The 3 
sessions were devoted to discussion of agricultural matters and meth* 
ods, and a board of agriculture was formed which was made the official 
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Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture by legislative enactment the 
next year* 

Beginning in 1859, the Hingham Agricultural Society, a local organi- 
nation of the State, has held meetings for discussion of agricultural 
topics; from 1860 they have been held every 2 weeks except during 
the heated season. 

According to a resolution of the Board of Agriculture a public meet¬ 
ing was held in Springfield during four days of December, 1862, 
addresses being delivered by I)r. George B. Loring on “Agricultural 
education” and “Sheep raising;” by Dr. Samuel Hartwell on “ Soils and 
agricultural resources of Massachusetts;” by Prof. S. W. Johnson on 
“The application of manures; ” by L. H. Tucker, editor of the Albany 
Cultivator, on “Top dressing with manures;” by S. L, Goodale, secre¬ 
tary of the Maine Board of Agriculture, and Charles L. Flint, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture^on “Dairying;” by Prof. 
Louis Agassiz on “Work performed by glaciers in preparing the soil of 
temperate regions for cultivation” and “ Cattle breeding,” and by E. W. 
Stebbins and others on “ Field crops.” These public meetings of the 
Board for lectures and discussions have been held annually since 
1862. 

In 1871 the State Board of Agriculture requested the 29 agricultural 
societies of the State to organize annual meetings for lectures and dis¬ 
cussions, to be denominated the “Farmers’ Institutes of Massachu 
setts.” Several societies began holding meetings immediately and have 
continued to hold them regularly since that time. 

In 1878 the Board pledged the societies its assistance in holding insti¬ 
tutes, and in 1879 it required tlie societies (28) to hold 3 institutes 
annually. Upon fulfilling this and other requirements of the Board 
each society received the annual State bounty of $600. 

In Connecticut, during 1860, Prof. John A, Porter, of Sheffield Sci¬ 
entific School, organized a course of lectures for fanners. Three lec¬ 
tures were given daily for a inont", each being followed by a discussion 
by those in attendance. 

The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture was established in 1866 
and during January of that year held its first farmers’ convention for 
lectures and discussion. These meetings have continued annually since 
that date with increasing attendance and interest. The Board also 
holds single day institutes at iuvitation of local organizations. 

) In 1870 the newly organized State Board of Agriculture of New 
Hampshire began a series of public farmers’ meetings, the first being 
held at Concord, November 29 and 30. 

In 1871 Vermont followed the example of New Hampshire, 3 public 
meetings being held in that year and 6 during 1872. The first one 
was held at St. Johnsbury at the invitation of the Caledonia Agricul¬ 
tural Society. 
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lit 4872 Kansas Agricultural College inaugurated a series 
tutes, the first one being held at Manhattan under the auspieee of the 
Bluemont Farmers’ Club. 

The faculty of the Michigan Agricultural College, feeling s lack of 
sympathy between the farmers of the State and the college, asked the 
State Board of Agriculture, the governing body of the college, to author* 
ize a series of institutes. In January, 1875, the first of a series of 6 
meetings was held at Armada. 

the Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture in 1878 received an 
appropriation more than sufficient to provide for the regular'meetings 
of the Board, and devoted the surplus to meetings at which persons not 
members of the Board read essays and gave lectures. The first of these 
meetings was held at Doylestown, May 30,1878. Similar meetings had 
previously been held in the State by agricultural societies and farmers’ 
clubs, but this was the firpt meeting at State expense. Such institutes 
have been maintained regularly since that time. 

In 1879 Colorado joined the movement with a meeting held at Fort 
Collins, November 26, in the management of which the local organiza¬ 
tion and the State Board of Agriculture cooperated. 

Ohio followed in 1880, Mississippi m 1881, and Maine and Missouri 
ill 1883. 

In 1885 the Board of Begents of the University of Wisconsin organ¬ 
ized a course of institutes and appointed a superintendent of institutes 
to plan and manage them. In 1887 tho State passed a law confirming 
this arrangement and authorizing an annual appropriation of $12,000 
for support of institutes. 

New York held farmers’ institutes in 1886; Minnesota in 1887; Ala¬ 
bama, Delaware, Indiana, Oregon, and Texas m 1889; North Carolina 
and Virginia in 1890; Georgia, Illinois, and New Jersey in 1891; Iowa 
and Washington in 1892; Montana in 1893; Arkansas, Idaho, and North 
Dakota in 1894; Maryland in the wiuter of 1894-’95; Arizona in 1895, 
and New Mexico in 1896. 

Nebraska reports that “local institutes have been held for many 
years;” Rhode Island that the first institute was held “perhaps 30 
years ago;” Tennessee that “farmers’ conventions” have been held for 
25 years; and South Dakota that “local institutes have been held for 
at least 8 years.” 

In 20 States farmers’ institutes receive direct appropriations or are 
regularly authorized and organized by legislative enactment. Of 
these, 6 States: Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Wisconsin intrust detailsof management to superintendents 
(or secretaries) of institutes. General management is left to the State 
Board of Agriculture in Michigan, to the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in Pennsylvania, to the Regents of the University in Wisconsin, 
to the State Agricultural Society in New York. 
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Ten States of the 20 leave the entire management- in the* hands of 
State Boards (or Commissioners) of Agriculture: Alabama, Connec¬ 
ticut, Maine, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, fihode Island, and Vermont. 

Three States—Delaware, Iowa, and Massachusetts—make appropria¬ 
tions to counties or to local organisations and allow them to conduct 
the institutes as seems desirable. 

Indiana appropriates funds for institutes through Purdue University. 

In several other States the funds appropriated for institutes are 
apportioned to the counties by the general authorities charged with 
supervising these meetings. 

The amounts appropriated for institutes vary greatly, from $600 per 
annum (which the State treasurer refuses to pay) in North Carolina to 
$16,000 in New York. 

Delaware gives $200 to each of her 3 counties; Iowa $40, and Illinois 
$60 to each county holding one or more institutes; and Massachusetts 
gives $600 to each of 35 societies in the State, one requirement being 
the holding of at least 3 institutes, and $1,850 to the State Board of 
Agriculture for institute work. 

Alabama aud Maine each appropriate $3,000; Connecticut gives the 
State Board of Agriculture $3,500, part of which is for institute work; 
Missouri, $4,000; Indiana, Michigau, and Vermont, $5,000; New Jer¬ 
sey, $6,000 for all expenses of the Board of Agriculture; Pennsyl¬ 
vania, $9,500; Ohio, a per capita tax in counties holding institutes, 
expending $10,425 in 1894; Wisconsin, $12,000; Minnesota, $13,500. 
The State Agricultural Society of New York expended more than 
$18,000 on institute work in 1894. 

South Dakota provides by law for the holding of institutes by the 
Board of Trustees of the State Agricultural College, but has thus far 
made no appropriation for their maintenance. 

In the remaining States the institutes have no legal recognition, but 
are organized under general statutes relating to the promotion of agri¬ 
culture, or are under local control. 

In Virginia the Commissioner of Agriculture has held institutes in 
cooperation with the local members of the State Board of Agriculture, 
the Board giving at first $200 aud now $300 to each Congressional 
district. 

In the following 14 States institutes have been conducted by the 
colleges of agriculture, iu most cases in cooperation with local organi¬ 
zations: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kansas, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Institutes are regularly held at the experiment stations in Louisiana, 
and others are conducted under control of different associations in the 
State. 
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Institutes under local management have been held in 7 States, in 
most cases with the aid of State boards or colleges. These are Colo¬ 
rado, Idaho, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The number of institutes held during a season varies greatly in dif¬ 
ferent States. New York now holds at least 250 institutes in a single 
year. Some of the other States holding numerous institutes are Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, Kansas, New Jersey, Rhode Island, from 20 to 30 annu¬ 
ally 5 Maine and Missouri, 40 to 50; Michigan, 05; Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa, l‘or more in nearly every county; Wisconsin, 100; Massachu¬ 
setts, 125; Pennsylvania, 150, and Ohio, 180. 

The attendance is also an exceedingly variant quantity. Some States 
report the average number of persons present at each institute as low 
as 20 to 30, but this has usually been where the movement is in its 
infancy; the number of meetings in a State and the attendance at each 
meeting usually increase at the same time. New Hampshire reports 
an average attendance of 100; Maine, 130; 1 ndiana, 230; ()h|o, 420, and 
Wisconsin, 490. Michigan has held meetings a t tended by 1,500 persons, 
Louisiana 2,000, and New York and Pennsylvania as high as 7,000. 

Twenty of the States publish in more or less complete form the pro¬ 
ceedings and papers read at the institutes, but in the other States the 
reports of the local and agricultural press are the only records. In 
New York the annual reports of the State Agricultural Society contain 
in full the proceedings and papers presented at the institutes; in thir¬ 
teen States the reports of the State Boards of Agriculture have devoted 
more or less space to reports of these meetings; Minnesota, Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin issue special publications contain¬ 
ing institute papers. The Minnesota ‘‘Institute Annual” is issued in 
an edition of from 25,000 to 30,000, and the Wisconsin “Farmers 7 
Institute Bulletin” in an edition of 50,000 annually. 

During the present year a series of meetings has been inaugurated 
in New York which differ in some respects from the ordinary farmers 7 
institutes. These meetings have been conducted under the auspices of 
a voluntary association having its headquarters in New York Oity. 
The general purpose is to bring some of the characteristic features of 
the University Extension movement to bear more directly on the edu¬ 
cation of the masses of our rural population. The meetings have beeu 
in charge of a general manager, who has made the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for them and has presided at them. The plan is to hold at some 
convenient point in a township a meeting continuing through two or 
three days, at which addresses are made by specialists in various 
branches of science and practice related to agriculture. Opportunity 
is afforded for discussion as far as practicable. Some exercises are 
given which will be interesting and instructive to children, and the 
attendance of the public schools in a body is secured at one session. 
It is thus hoped to awaken the interest of the entire community iu 
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matters relating to agricultural education. When attention has been 
ealled to this subject through the central meeting, smaller gatherings 
are held at the outlying schoolhonses or other convenient places in the 
. same township. Meetings resembling more or less closely those of the 
University Extension movement have also been held in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, and New Jersey. 1 

. Another movement inaugurated by the State College of Pennsyl¬ 
vania is clearly allied to the farmers’ institutes. The college publishes 
annually the outlines of a course of home readings for farmers, the 
books to be included in the course being named by title. At the 
request of any farmers’ club in the State which will undertake to 
pursue this course of readings the college sends a representative to 
explain the course and to aid the club in any other practicable way 
to carry out the proposed plan. Michigan also has established a course 
of home readings for farmers. 

As the farmers’ institutes develop, and other mo\ements for promot 
ing the general education of the farmers in lines directly 1 elating to 
their art are undertaken, the need of skilled agents for such work is 
increasingly felt. The agricultural experiment stations, through their 
numerous publications distributed directly or as reprinted in the agri 
cultural press, have awakened a widespread desire among farmers for 
more definite and thorough information on matters relating to their 
business. While well prepared papers and discussions by successful 
practical farmers are justly welcomed at institutes, there is, neverthe 
less, a growing demand that persons who take a leading part in these 
meetings shall be able to go beyond the details of successful practice 
and explain the principles on which the practice is based. Instruction 
in the elements of agricultural science which will enable the farmers to 
intelligently use the publications of the stations is also demanded. 
The efficient institute worker must, therefore, not only be a well educa¬ 
ted man, but must also possess the rare talent wliieli will enable him to 
translate scientific tacts and principles into the language of the people, 
lie must have a keen sense of what can profitably be attempted w ithin 
the limits of one or two addresses before a strange audience and great 
readiness in adapting himself to unfamiliar surroundings and con¬ 
stantly shifting exigencies. The successful investigator or teacher may 
utterly fail as an institute worker. Thus far, however, the officers of 
our agricultural colleges and experiment stations have been largely 
called upon to do institute work, and their faithful and laborious 
services in this line have been greatly appreciated. As the more legiti¬ 
mate duties of their offices increase in complexity and amount it will be 
necessary for them to withdraw very largely from outside engagements. 
At the same time the rapid increase in the number of institutes makes 
it still less practicable for these officers to meet the demands made 
upon them for such work. 

1S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui, 24, p. 49. 
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It remains, therefore, for the general managers of farmers’ institutes 
to organize a corps of trained workers. This is the next step to be 
taken in the development of farmers’ institutes in this country. In¬ 
deed, the movement has already began and a nucleus for suoh a force 
has been formed. 

The farmers’ institutes have clearly proved their usefulness. When 
more thoroughly organized throughout the country, as they have been 
in a few States, they will take their place among the important regular 
agencies for the education of the farmer. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEUiSTBY. 

The distribution of boric acid in nature, H. Jay (Compt. Bend., 
121 (1895), No. 21, pp. 896-899; «bx. in Rev. Sci., Her. 4, 5 (1896), No. 
1, p. 22). —The author concludes from liis investigations that boric acid 
is generally distributed throughout the earth’s crust, that both culti¬ 
vated and wild plants take up boric acid from the soil and from water, 
and thafwhen this substance is introduced in small quantities into the 
stomach of animals it is not assimilated, but is thrown out in the urine 
and other excretions. • 

fJ. S. Callison, in an article entitled "The distribution of boracic acid 
among plants,” 1 published in 1890, reported (he results of examinations 
of the ash of 30 fruits, 45 grains and vegetables, 10 miscellaneous 
plants, and of 7 fertilizers and 19 chemicals, in all of which he fouud 
boric acid present. He detected small amounts of boric acid in plants 
grown upon soils which did not contain enough boric acid to respond 
to the most delicate chemical test. The author in this article calls 
attention to previous work in this line by Baumert, 2 3 Rising, 1 and 
Orampton. 4 These iuvestigators iirst observed the almost constant 
presence of boric acid in the grape. Orampton suggested that its dis¬ 
tribution was more extended, and in fact reported its detection in the 
ash of other plants besides grapes.— kd.J 

The inulin of garlic, hyacinth, narcissus, and tuberose, R. Che- 
VARtelon (Jour. Phartn. et Chim., ser. 6,1895, No. 2,p. 83; abs. in Jour. 
Ohm. &oc., 70 (1896), Jan., pi. 1, p. 5). —The reserve material of the 
bulbs and other underground parts of certain monocotyledons is a kind 
of inulin. The inulin of garlic, 0 6 Hi 0 O 6 , is a white inodorous amorphous 
powder. It is very deliquescent and has an insipid taste. It melts at 
175 to 176°, is soluble in water and dilute alcohol, but only sparingly 
in strong alcohol. Rotatory power, [a]n=—39°. It does not reduce an 
alkaline copper solution, and is completely hydrolyzed by acids with 
the formation of levulose. It is precipitated by neither normal nor 
basic lead acetate, except in the presence of ammonia. It is not hydro- 

1 Jour. Analyt. Chem., 4 (1890), pp. 191-197. 

*Landw. Vers. Stat., 33 (1885), p. 39. , 

3 Rpt. Sixth Viticultural Convention, 1888. 

*Amer. Chem. Jour., 2 (1889), p. 227. 
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lysed by amylose, but is resolved into levulose by m enzym, inulose, 
which is secreted by Aspergillus niger , aud is similar to the enssym 
of the iiiulin of the Jerusalem artichoke and atractylis. The inulin of 
garlic is not fermented either by hydrolytic or non-hydrolytic yeasts. 

The sap from the offshoots of garlic bulbs contains only traces of 
reducing sugars, and yields nothing but levulose on hydrolysis. 

The inulin of the hyacinth, narcissus, and tuberose is identical with 
that of garlic. The hyacinth bulb contains a small amount of levulose 
and much starch. The bulbs of narcissus and tuberose contain no 
starch. In the former dextrose and levulose were found; in the latter 
only dextrose.—w. n. krug. 

Note on the chemical composition of some mucilages, K. Yosiii- 
MURA (College Agr ., Tokyo , Japan , If?//., vol. 2 , No. 4, pp . 207 , 208; 
Amer . Jour. Pharm ., 08 (/#%), No. 2 , p. Ill; abs. in Jour. Chvm . Spe., 
70 ( 1890 ), Jan.,pt.2 , p. GO ).—The author examined the following plants 
and determined the chemical composition of the mucilages contained in 
them: St ere alia platan ifolia (young shoots), Coloeasia antiquorum (tuber¬ 
ous roots), Opuntia (fleshy stem), Vitis pentaphylla (stems and leaves), 
(Enothera jaqninii (stems and leaves), and Kadzura japoniea (young 
leaves and stems). 

In the determinations the slimy extracts of the various plants were 
concentrated, piocipilated with alcohol, and the washed precipitates 
boiled with 2 to 1 per cent sulphuric acid. The acid was removed by 
barium chlorid and the Altered solutions concentrated and examined. 

“ [It avjih found tlmt] the mucilage of Nlcrmha plainnfolia consists of a mixture 
of arahan with some galaetan, and that of Colocaua anliquorum, since it gave neither 
mucic acid nor the pentose or mannose i paction, but an osa/ono whith was proved 
to he identical with phenvlglucosa/one, oonsists probably only of a polyauhydrid of 
u-glucose. 

‘‘The mucilage of TViw penlaphylla , as well as that of Opuntia, consists principally 
of galactan, while those ot (Enoihertt jaipnnii and of Kadzura japomca contain galac- 
tan and araban.” 

The inversion of starch by pancreatic ferments, K. (JHODOMSinf 
and O. SuL( v< ( Veslnik krdl. eeske spoleenorti nduk , i/, Cl. XXX; abs. in 
Chem. Ztg., 20 (189G), No. 4, Jiepert ., p. 7 ).—When 200 gm. of starch in 
the lorm of 20 per cent paste was treated with pancreas extract for 18 
days at 38°, Altered and evaporated, it gave 100 gm. of a sirup in which 
glucose and acluoddextrin were found. The presence of maltose or 
isomaltose was not definitely proved, although in the preparation of 
the osazones small fractions soluble in boiling water and having a melt¬ 
ing point of 184 to 193° were obtained. In another series of experi¬ 
ments different results were obtained. Fifty cubic centimeters of 1 per 
cent starch paste was treated in a flask at 30° with a glycerol extract 
of the pancreas and 10 cc. of a 10 per cent alcoholic thymol solution. 
In 24 hours 25 cc. of the filtrate reduced .39.7 mg. of copper, in 3 days 
50.3 mg., in 7 days 00 mg., and in 9A days 60.0 mg. After one day 
[aj u was +1.104°, in 3 days +L.391°, in 7 days +1.29°« J |0 9$ days 
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+1*353°, The iodin reaction was blue on the first day, but subse¬ 
quently reddish-violet. Crystalline osazones were not obtained, which 
makes the presence of maltose or isomaltose more probable. The 
extract of a fresh pancreas contained no ferments.—w. n. krug. 

The action of alkalies on sugars, Lobby be JBruyn and A. von 
Ebenstein (Ree. trav. Chim. Pays-lias, IS95, p. 203; abs. in Client . 
Ztg.y 19 (1895) No. 102, Repert ., p. 404.). — The action of alkalies on dex¬ 
trose results in the formation of mannose and levulose. Levulose can in 
a similar manner be converted into dextrose and mannose, and mannose 
into dextrose and levulose. The alkaline carbonates and magnesium 
hydrate act like the alkalies. The rapidity of the decrease in rotatory 
power depends on the concentration and temperature.—w. H. kbctg. 

The multirotation of dextrose, A. Levy (Ztsc/tr. pbysikai. Ghent ., 17 
(1895), p. 301; abs. in Jour. Ghem. Soe., 08 (1895), p. 580 ).—The retro¬ 
gression of the multirotation of a solution of dextrose is accelerated 
by the addition of a small quantity of an acid or base. The velocity of 
the reaction was found to be dependent on the natuie and concentra¬ 
tion of the acid or base, and is intimately connected with its affinity 
constant.—w. n. kbit a. 

Ammonia derivatives of the carbohydrates, O. A. Lobby be 
Bkuyn (Ber. dent. ehem. (les., 28 (1895), p. 3082). — Crystalline deriva¬ 
tives have been prepared with dextrose, lactose, maltose, galactose, 
xylose, arabinose, sliamuose, fructose, and mannose by dissolving the 
sugars in methyl alcohol saturated w r ith ammonia. They are all formed 
with the elimination of one molecule of w ater, and have been provi¬ 
sionally called osamins. They are all dextrorotatory and uustable.— 
W. H. KRUG. 

Organic solids not sugars in cane juice: I. Nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, W. Maxwell (Louisiana Stas. But. 38, 2d ser., pp. 1371- 
1386). —One object of these investigations was to obtain a scientific 
explanation why clarification of diffusion juice is more difficult than 
that of mill juice* Sugar planters observe that the impurities in dif¬ 
fusion juice coagulate less completely than those in mill puce, in which 
latter an easily removable blanket is formed. To explain this difference 
in behavior of the two juices, determinations were made of the albumi¬ 
noid nitrogen and of the amid nitrogen in both, with the following 
results: 

Albuminoid and non-albunttnoid mtroqen in mill and diffusion juice . 


Mill juice. 

Diffueiou juioe (cold diffusion) 


Striped i ant' I Purple o.ino 


Albuminoid 

Non albuminoid 1 

Albuminoid 1 

Non album mold 

nitrogen 

mtiogen 

nitrogen. 

uiti ogen 


Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 1 

Pet cent 


35 0 

65 0 

14 .1 1 


65 7 

24 3 

75 7 | 

25 0 

• 

75 0 


When the diffusion battery was kept at 160° F. much more nitrogen 
was extracted from the cane and contained in the juice than with cold 
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diffusion. The following table shows that the juice obtained by cold 
diffusion contained more albuminoid nitrogen and less amid nitrogen 
than juice from diffusion at 150° F.: 

Albuminoid and non-albuminoid nitrogen in total nitrogen of juice. 


Diffusion with coldwatei 
Diffusion at 150 r F. 



Albuminoid 

nitrogen. 

Hon- 

albuminoid 

nitrogen. 


25.0 

75.0 

89.1 


10.9 


“The action of the diffusion (at a temperature high enough to coagulate the albu¬ 
minoids) upon the nitrogenous impurities present in cane juice, snggests an explana¬ 
tion of the cause why diffusion juices do not clarify as readily as mill juice does, 'the 
albuminoids are the bodies which coagulate and foirn the ‘ blanket ’ when the juice 
is heated in the danders. When the albuminoids coagulate and rise to the surface 
most probably they lift many of the mucilaginous bodies (gums) with them. Diffu¬ 
sion coagulates and leaves the albuminoids largely behind in the chips, however, 
and their good effect in the clarifiers is lost. Moreover, diffusion extracts an excess 
of those nitrogen bodies which are not albuminoids and which do not coagulate and 
become remoxed by our clarification methods.” 

The chemical nature of' the non-albuminoid nitrogenous bodies in 
cane juice was investigated; no ammonia and only a trace of alkaloid 
was found. In young cane suckers asparagin was found. 

“Care is required in using hmo in clarification; and it is clearly suggested that as 
soon as the * blanket ’ is formed it should bo removed, and not broken up by turning 
on the steam in the clarifiers to a boil. If that is done the * blanket' is broken to 
pieces and the great heat with the lime will decompose some of the albuminoids.” 

Of the total nitrogen in mill juice the proportion of albuminoid nitro¬ 
gen increased as the cane became more mature, or as it was worked 
later in the season. 

In studying the composition of the clarified juice it was found that— 

“The total nitrogen in the diffusion juices was reduced by one-third in the clari¬ 
fiers. The clarifiers did not remove all the albuminoids, about one-fifth of the total 
amount being still left m the juice. . . . 

The decrease in the total nitrogen found in the clarified in comparison with the 
diffusion juice is owing to the removal of the largest part of the albuminoids; to the 
conversion of a small part of albuminoids into amids, whereby some froe ammonia is 
given off; and to the conversion of asparagin and possibly glutamin into aspartic 
and glutamic acids, in which reactions free ammonia is also given off.” 

Organic solids not sugars in cane juice: II. Non-nitrogenous 

matters, W. Maxwell ( Louisiana Stas. Bui 38,2d ser.,pp. 1386-1395) _ 

“The results of these investigations lead to the conclusion that the 
so-called gums present in cane juice are a mixture of vegetable mucilages 
and vegetable gums, which are severally soluble in water, dilute acid, 
and cupramlnon. The mucilages are composed largely of the hexosan 
bodies, and when boiled with dilute acid break up into glucose sugars 
and cellulose. . . . The true gums, which form only a small part of 
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the so-called croda gams, consist chiefly of pentaaaa*, which, when 
boiled with dilate acid, yield pentose sugars.” 

Of the gams soluble in water, 26 per cent consisted of mineral matter. 
By the use of mercuric nitrate to remove the amids aud gams from cane 
juice the author obtained results indicating that it is these substances 
rather than the glucoses which chiefly prevent crystallization. 

“Of the practical value of mercuric nitrate thero is nothing to say at present. It 
is a poison, and not easily wholly removed; by means of the electric current, how¬ 
ever, we have removed every trace of mercury from tho juice clarified by that 
reagent.” 

A study of the effect of electric current upon the gums afforded 
results not entirely conclusive. 

“Not only does it aid in getting rid of the albuminoids, it coagulates and throws 
out a portion of the gums, and the amount of gums removed depends upon the 
excess of lime used. ... If the juice is boiled with free lime present, the glu¬ 
cose is destroyed and the juice reddened. That can he completely avoided if th© 
juice is brought to neutrality with acid after the lime has done its work, and before 
heat has been applied io boiling.” 

The effect of freezing upon the gums was studied, and it was found 
that freezing caused a change of the gums and albuminoids into other 
compounds and a reduction in the sucrose content of juice from 10 to 0 
per cent and in the solid matter from L'3.6 to 10.4 per cent. 

The non-sugars in sugar-cane juice, W. Maxwell (Bui Assoc. 
Chirn ., 13 (1395), p. 371; abs. in Chem. Zig., 19 (1395), No. 92, Report 
P'350). —Alcohol precipitates considerable “gum” from the concen¬ 
trated juice. This “gum” consists of several bodies, some of which 
are readily— others only slowly—attacked by dilute acids. Ilydrolysis 
yields various sugars (hexoses and pentoses). The gum is probably 
hemicellulose.—w. h. krug. 

Dextran, one of the gums of our sugarhouse, G. 0. Taylor 
(Louisiana Sta s. Bui 33, 2d. ser., pp. 1334-1310). —This is an account of 
the bacteriological work done on a gum frequently found in sugar- 
houses and believed from chemical investigation to be devtran. The 
gum was found to be produced from sugar by a microorganism which 
was isolated and studied. 

“Ten per cent pure sugar solutions inoculated witli this organism were half 
destroyed in 2 weeks and totally destroyed in 1. Having found these orgauisms such 
powerful destroyers of sugar, experiments were instituted to determine th© extent 
of their presence in our sngarhouses. Every carload of wagon sugar in the hot room 
was teeming with them. Even those cars that contained tho massecuit© made from 
sirup treated with alcohol, coming from sugar cane and sorghum, contained them 
by th© millions. Both the washed nnd the unwashed brown sugars from the centri¬ 
fugal contained them. It is estimated that from 10 to 40 per cent of tho wagon sugar 
of the State is destroyed by this organism.” 

After the sugar has been changed to gum, this gum is believed to be 
acted upon by another microorgauism which destroys it, converting it 
into a reddish brown liquid. “The same bacterium, it is believed, 
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accompanies tlie cane borer through the stalk and reddens his pathway. 
It is probably the same one also that reddens the tops of our stubbles 
in fall and winter.” The nature of the changes induced by this bac¬ 
terium has not been studied chemically. 

A new method for the qualitative distinction of sugars, A. 
Villiers and Fayojlle (Compt. Rend., 121 (1895),p. 75; Neue Ztschr. 
Riibenz. In<L, 35, No. 26, p. 285). —The method is founded on the fact 
that a solution of rosanilin which has been decolorized by sulphurous 
acid is restored to its original color by aldehydes, but remains colorless 
with ketones. Some sugars, ns dextrose, invert sugar, and galactose, as 
well as the reducing dextrine, act like aldehydes, while levulose and 
sorbin act like ketones. The sugar solution must be neutral, concen¬ 
trated, and absolutely pure.—w. n. kruu. 

The determination of crude fiber in sugar cane, J. L. Beeson 
(Louisiana Stas. Rut. <W, 2d. ser., pp. 1349-1356). —The author calls 
attention to the difficulty of obtaining concordant results in the determi¬ 
nation of crude fiber in the cane “on that portion of the stalk which is 
insoluble in water.” lie gives the results of work on the extraction of 
the chips, the losses in the preparation of the sample, the loss due to 
the evaporation from the chips, and the distribution of the fiber in the 
cane. 

“ To summarize Wriefl t >, it has been found in tlio course of this work that by adding 
9 volumes of water to the < ano chips and letting stand until diffusion was complete, 
5 of such extiactions removed practically all soluble bodies. "Water at 75 to 80° C. 
may he added to the chips in tlio beginning without fear of coagulating the soluble 
albuminoids, thereby hastening the diilusion. It is probable that there is a mechan¬ 
ical Iors iu cutting the cane into chips, dm) to the rupture of the cells. The loss by 
evaporation from the chips mn> be quite considerable when exposed for somo time 
on a v arm day. The percentage of hber in the nodes is approximately twice as great 
as in the contiguous mternodes, the butt node containing the most fiber. The vari¬ 
ation in fiber content is greatest between the rind and pulp. After the rind is 
iamoved, the fiber content grows less as the center i* approached, the latter showing 
quite a low percentage 

“ In the light of this work, it would appear more profitable to try to devise some 
easy, accuiate method of estimating 1 lie sucrose upon the weight of the canediroctly 
than to attempt to devise an accurate method of fiber estimation, there being diffi¬ 
culties in the latter which in the nature of the case are almost insurmountable.” 

The estimation of gelatin in meat extracts and commercial pep¬ 
tones, A. Stutzer (Ztschr. anah/t. Ghent., 1895, No. 5, pp. 568-570). — 
The author determines gelatin, which he considers a very difficult 
process in the analysis of extratits and peptones, by drying to constant 
weight with fine sand m a water bath from 5 to 7 gin. of dry or 20 to 
25 gin. of liquid preparation, extracting 4 times with 100 cc. absolute 
alcohol, treating the residue with a mixture of alcohol and ice water 
.(100 gm. alcohol, about 300 gm. ice, and water to make 1,000 gin.), using 
about 100 cc. each time, stirring 2 minutes, and decanting the superna¬ 
tant liquid into a beaker. This process is repeated until the super¬ 
natant liquid is colorless, which usually requires 4 extractions. The 
temperature should not rise above 5° O. 
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The extracts are filtered through asbestus filters, and the residues are 
washed with the alcoholic ice water. All the filters and residues and 
the sand are now repeatedly boiled with water in a porcelain dish, the 
water evaporated, and the gelatin nitrogen determined in the residue.— 
B. W. KILGORE. 

The viscosimetric examination of butter for foreign fats, N. 

WENDER (Jour. Amer. Ghent. 17 (AS.95), No. .9, pp. 719-72*1). —A 
description of the author’s “fluidometer,’’which consists of a U-forrned 
capillary tube, both of the limbs of which are enlarged and divided in 
such a manner that one arm holds 10 ce. and the other 2 oo. of liquid. 
The liquid flows from the larger arm into the smaller through the cap¬ 
illary tube, according to the law of communicating tubes. The vis¬ 
cosity is calculated from the time required for the liquid to flow from 
the first division to the last upper division. 

Butter, butter substitutes, or like fats are dissolved in chloroform in 
order to avoid maintaining the melting temperature of the fat during 
the operation. The viscosity of butter was found io be always smaller 
than that of margarin, and the viscosity of different butters showed 
but relatively small differences, while margarin from different sources 
showed much larger differences.— ii. pattekson. 

The examination of lard for impurities, 1>. Wesson (Jour. Amer. 
(hem. $oc., 17 (h -s.95), Ao. .9, pp. } 2,7- —A description is given of the 

author s modification in the use of the Beelii test, u hieh consists in first 
purifying the sample of lard by washing it with a 2 per cent solution of 
nitric acid. This is done by shaking 50 gin. of the melted lard in a 
flask with 25 cc. of 2 per cent nitric acid. Allow to settle on a steam 
bath, remove the acid, and wash at once with 50 cc. of hot water. Lards 
which have been heated at high temperatures or for a long time should 
be washed with dilute caustic soda before treatment v itli nitric acid. 

The silver nitrate solution is made by dissolving 2 gm. of silver nitrate 
in 200 cc. of alcohol and 10 ce. of ether, exposing it to some light until 
reaction ceases, and then filtering off the solution. 

The author also gives a review of the phosphomolybdic-acid test, the 
sulpliuric-acid test, aiul various physical tests.—ir. pattekson. 

The determination of the solid fat in artificial mixtures of veg¬ 
etable and animal fats and oil, J. II. W unkkjht (Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Soe ., 1H (1S90)j No. J,pp. JVJ-2GI).— The method is claimed to be but a 
rough assay, yielding results within U per cent of the correct amount. 
It consists in heating 150 gm. of the sample in a beaker in a boiling 
water bath for at least 1 hour, allowing to cool gradually to 75 to 80° 
F. without removing the beaker from the bath, and then keeping for at 
least 12 hours in a moderately warm place. The contents of the beaker 
are thoroughly mixed, 50 gm. wrapped in a double thickness of canton 
flannel, and pressed. After all the oil lias drained off, the cake of solid 
fat, consisting essentially of stearin, is removed from the cloth and 
weighed. —H. o . patterson. 
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Tbe use of the calorimeter in detecting adulterations of butter 
and lard, E. A. de Schweinitz and J. A. Emery {Jour. Amor. Chm. 
8oc.,18 {1896), No. 2 , pp. 174-179 ).—A number of butters and butter 
compounds of known origin were examined and gave decided and dis- 
tinctive results. “ The figures obtained for butter fat are a little higher 
than those Stohmau gives for pure butter. The steady increase in the 
calories of the mixtures is in i>roportion to the amount of oleomargarin 
added to the butter, and this taken in conjunction with the iodin num¬ 
ber gives additional confirmatory evidence of the character of the sam¬ 
ple.’’ With lard the results were not as distinctive.— h. .t. PATTERSON. 

Determination of acetic acid in vinegar, A. 11. Leeds {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soe., 1? (1895), No. % p. 711-741 ).—A review is given of the meth¬ 
ods of Pettenkofer, Mohr and Blyth. The method used consisted in 
diluting 50 cc. of vinegar with 50 cc. of water and titrating with baryta, 
using turmeric, as recommended by Pettenkofer, to indicate the end of 
reaction. —n. ,r. PATTERSON. 

Gravimetric method of estimating phosphoric acid as ammonia 
phosphomolybdate, T. 8. Glapdino {Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oo., 18{1SD(>) } 
No. l,pp. 21-27 ).—To 25 to 50 cc. of the phosphoric acid solution add 
25 cc. of ammonia (specific gravity 0.900), and acidify with nitric acid 
(specific gravity 1.42.) Place on a water bath maintained at 50° O., 
add molybdate solution (10 per cent) at the rate of 3 drops per second 
until there is an excess of 10 cc., and allow to remain on the bath for 10 
minutes. Filter, wash first with dilute nitric acid (1:1(KI) and then with 
distilled water. Dry at 105° C. in a water oven containing dilute glyc- 
erolc (specific gravity 1.100) until the weight is constant. The follow¬ 
ing is given as the correct formula for the yellow salt: 

24 xWo ()„ P.Of,, »(NH0. 04-21 Mo O,, P 2 O r , 2(NIlp„ 0.1! 0 + 5 Af L . 

—It. J. PATTERSON. 

Note on the rapid estimation of insoluble phosphate, V. 

Edwards {Chem. Neivs } 73 (/#%), No. 1 S 8 (>\ p. 23 ).—The author has 
made the following application of the uranium method to the quick 
estimation of insoluble phosphoiic acid in superphosphates, guanos, 
etc.: 

About 0.5 gm. of substance is thoroughly washed on a filter with cold 
and hot water to remove the soluble phosphoric acid, the residue washed 
into a beaker, dissolved in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, and 
filtered through the same filter used for washing. The insoluble resi¬ 
due is well washed with water, the filtrate diluted to 300 ce., made 
slightly .alkaline with ammonia, and then made just acid with acetic 
acid. The filtrate is warmed on a sand bath and titrated with uranium 
acetate. The great dilution of the solution is said to increase the 
accuracy of the method.— b. w. juluore. 

Estimation of insoluble phosphate, U. H. Allibon {Chem. New* y 
73 {18%)ip. 47 ).—The author in a note to the editor remarks that he 
considers that the method described by Y. Edwards for the “Rapid esti- 
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nmticm of insoluble phosphoric acid volumetrically” (see above) would 
give quite inaccurate results on account of the precipitation of iron and 
aluminum phosphates when the hydrochloric acid solution is neutral¬ 
ized with ammonia, and which would not be again dissolved by acetic 
acid or acted on by the uranium acetate solution. 

The author describes briefly the following method, used by himself 
when quick results are desired: Wash 1 to 2 gm. of substance with cold 
and hot water by decantation and then on a filter with hot water, dis¬ 
solve the residue in hydrochloric acid, filter, wash with hot water, heat 
the filtrate to boiling, and add an excess of ammonia. Filter, wash 
precipitate twice with hot water, and dissolve it in dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1:4). Heat the solution to boiling, add an excess of ammonia, 
filter, dry, burn, and weigh the insoluble phosphate. —b. w. kilgore. 

Estimation of insoluble phosphate, V. Edwards ( Chem. News, 78 
(1896), p. 71). —The author, replying to the criticism of his former article 
by Allibon (see above), admits that in the method described by him iron 
and aluminum are disturbing factors ol unknown value, but lie con¬ 
siders that the judgment of the analyst would enable him to know 
when to trust file results and when to distrust them for factory work.— 
B. W. KILGORE. 

Estimation of insoluble phosphate, (1. H. Allibon (Chem. Weirs, 
78 (189(1), p. 94). —This is a note in further reply to Y. Edwards as 
regards his modification of* the uranium method (see above), the point 
brought out being that the iron and aluminum present in fertilizers 
are generally too large in amount to allow of the use of the method.— 
B. W. K LLGORE. 

On some properties of ferric phosphate, li. M. Caven (Jour. Roc. 
Chem. Ind ., 18 (1896), No. 1, pp. 17-19). —The author has studied the 
precipitated ferric phosphate. ()no of the most important facts brought 
out relating to chemical analysis is that ferric phosphate undergoes 
hydrolysis when washed with hot water, gradually losing phosphoric 
acid and becoming basic.— a. m. peter. 

Acidimetric estimation of vegetable alkaloids, a study of indi¬ 
cators! L. F. Kebler (Jour. Amer. Chem. Roc., 17 (1898), No. 10, pp. 
822-881). —The primary object of the investigation was to make a study 
of the indicators best adapted to this class of work. Tests were made 
of Brazil wood, cochineal, hjematoxylin, litmus, and methyl orange, 
used in connection with pure alkaloids and the crude alkaloids as they 
exist iu nature. The results showed that lncmatoxylin, Brazil wood, 
and cochineal are best adapted to this class of work, their value being- 
in the order named. Methyl orange was very unreliable. 

A list of references to the literature on indicators during the past 
20 years is appended.—n. j. patterson. 

A chemioal study of the glycogen of fungi, G. Clautriau (Havez, tw>; abs. in 
Nature, 1890, Feb. 6). 

On pentoses and pentosans and their determination by farfurol distillation, 
M. Khuger and B. Tollens (Zteohr. Ver. Biibenz. Ind., 1896, Jan., pp. 21-29). 
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On solanin and Its determination in the potato, N. S. Klkpzow (Jour, ochra- 
nenija narodnawo sdrawija, 1895, p. 669 ; abs. in Chew, ZAg., 19 (1895), No, 90, Report,, 
p, 838), 

Determination of the value of flour, A. Girard (La Meunerie Franpaise, It (1896), 
No, 126, pp. 8-10 ).— The author gives a review of his method of examining flour. 
The gluten is separated from the starch and impurities by forming the flonr into 
a cake and washing with running water. The starch and impurities are separated 
with a line sieve and the impurities examined further with a microscope. 

Determination of caffein in tea, E. H. Gank (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 16 (1896), 
No. 2, p. 96). —The author made a considerable number of parallel determinations l>y 
Paul's and by Allen’s methods. The conclusion was reached that the latter method 
gave the more valuable results, all the caffein not being extracted by tho former. 

A rapid method for determining arsenic, E. Engel and J. Bernard ( Compt . 
Rend., 122 (1800), No. 7, pp. 390-89!). —The arsenic is precipitated in 1IG1 solution by 
hypopliosphorous acid, and titrated with standard iodiu solution in the presence of 
sodium bicaihonate. 

On the determination of arsenic, A. Gautier (Compt. Lend., 12J (1896), No. 8, 
pp. 426, 417). —The author defends his method published in l#7.*> against the crit¬ 
icisms of Engel and Bernard. 

On the determination of carbon dioxid by absorption, 11.11. Hkidknhain (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., IS ( 1800), No. t, pp. 1-7, Jig. 1).~ A study to discover the causes of 
error in the use of tho apparatus described by Presenilis. 

On the determination of nitrogen in Peruvian guano, Heiber (Landw. Vers. 
Stat., 40 (1896), p. 407; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 10 (1890), No. 12, 1lepert., p, 23). 

Note on the volumetric determination of phosphoric acid, M. i>K Molinaiu 
(Rut, Assoc. Beige Chim., 9 (1896), No. ?,p. 113; Ztschr. Ver. liuhenz. Ind., 1890, Jan., 
pp. 26-28). —Reports comparisons of Pemberton's method with the citrate method on 
mineral phosphates and Thomas slag with very satisfactory results as regards the 
tiist method. Tho only modification adopted in easo of slags was to wash the 
molybdic precipitate twice ^ ith 1 per cent nitric acid before washing with water. 
The method was found unreliable when free sulphuric acid and sulphate were present. 

The determination of the readily soluble phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, M. 
GERLACH and M. Pas,son (('hem. Ztg., 20 (1800), No. 11, pp. 87, 88). —Instead of Wag¬ 
ner’s solution, which contains 60 gm. of citric acid per liter, 46 of which was neutral¬ 
ized with ammonia, a solution containing 14 gm. of free acid and 4.6 gm. of combined 
acid was used with good results. With this solution the results agreed with those 
from the use of Wagnoi’s solution and required less rotation, one-half hour being 
sufiicient. 

The analysis of slag by the Wagner method, L. Gkandeau (Jour. Agr . Brat., 
60(1800), No. 8, pp. 274, 276). —A letter to M. Crispo protesting against the adoption 
of Wagner’s method exclusively for slags omitting the determination of total phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

Analysis by volumetric methods of chlorids, hypochlorites, chlorates, and 
perchlorates, A. Carnot (Compt. Rend., 122 (1800), No. 8, pp. 449-464), 

Separation of solid and liquid fatty acids, L. i>e Koninuii (Jour. Amer. Chem. 

Soc., 11 (1806), No. 9, pp. 740, 741). 

On the microscopic detection of beef fat in lard, T. S. Gl adding (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 18 (180f>), Bo. !, p. 189). 

Note on the bromin heat value of oils and fats, J. A. Wilson (Chem. News, 73 
(1890), No. 1800, p. 87). —Tho author determined the heat of bromination of a number 
of oils and fats by tho method of liehner and Mitchell (Analyst, 1805, p. 140), and iindtt 
the results to agree in the main with those of the authors of the method. — B. W. 

KILGORE. 

Molybdie solution as a reagent, G. Me ill is re (Jour. Pharm . et Chim., ser. 6,1896 9 
No. 3 f p. 61). —It is stated that a solution which is widely applieable and will keep 
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many months without alteration may be prepared as fallows: To 200 cc. of a 15 per 
oent solution of molybdate of ammonium solution add 20 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 to 1) and 30 oc. of pure nitric acid. This solution is especially useful in determin¬ 
ing small amounts of phosphoric acid and arsenic because it can be heated for a 
long time even as high as 100° C. without decomposition. 

A method for the standardization of potassium permanganate and sulphuric 
aoid, H. N. Mouse and A. D. Chambers ( Amer. ('hem. Jour., 18 (1896), No. 8, pp. 236- 
288). —Having a sulphuric acid of known strength, add to a given amount of it m a 
beaker a small quantity of hydrogen peroxid, run in the permanganate solution to be 
standardized from a burette as long as the color disappears. Add more peroxid and 
then more permanganate until about 50 cc. of the latter has been reduced, leaving in 
the solution a minute excess of peroxid. Titrate the acid remaining free with nor¬ 
mal ammonia with litmus as indicator. Calculate the permanganate in the amount of 
solution used by the equation 2KMnO,-f-5II/>.4- 3H.S0 4 — IC>SO,-f 2MnS0 4 -f 811,0-f50> 
The same process may he applied to the standardization of a sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tion with a permanganate solution of known strength. 

The measurement of colors of natural waters, A. Hazkn (Jour. Amer. Chem . 
Soo., 18 ( 1896), No. 8, pp. 264-175). 

An improved gas regulator F. 1\ Dunnington (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 (1893), 
No. 10, pp. 781-183, Jig. 1). 

A new gas generator, E. P. Harris (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 (1895), No. 10,pp. 
809,810, figs. 2). 

Novelties in extraction apparatus, M. Hagen (Chem. Ztg., 19(1895), No. 89, p. 
2003, figs. 3). 

A new safety distillation tube for rapid work in nitrogen determination, (\ 

G. Hopkins (Jour. Amer. ('hem. Soc., 18 (1896), No. 3 , pp. 227-230, Jig. 1). —The tube 
is designed for use in the Kjeldahl apparatus. 

A convenient still for the laboratory, C. E. Wait (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 
(1895), No. 12, pp. 917-919, Jig s. 1). 

The agricultural station at Halle, E. Saii.lard (Ann. Sci . Agron., ser. 2, 1896, 1, 
No. 1, pp. 70-101). —Principally a description of methods. 

Report of Jonkoping County Chemical and Seed-Control Station for 1894, 
C. VON Feilit/J'N and(\ O. VON Pouat (Jonkoping (Sweden), 1896, pp. 84). 

Report of Kalmar Chemical and Seed-Control Station for 1894, A. Atter- 
mkrg (Kalmar (Sweden), 1895, pp. 26). 


BOTANY. 

On the adaptation of plants to an alpine climate, U. Bonnier 
(Ann. sci. nut. Bot., ser. 7, SO ( ISO.A), No. i-C, pp. 217-000, pis. IS, fitjs. 
28 ).—The author liaH made an experimental .study upon the anatomical 
and physiological changes induced in plants by transplanting them 
from the plain to elevations up to several thousand meters upon moun¬ 
tain sides. Thirty-five orders of* plants, represented by about 90 genera 
and 120 species, were subjected to the conditions of the experiment, 
which was carried on for about 10 years. The plan of the experiment 
was to divide the roots or root stocks into equal parts, plant in the 
same kind of soil, and oxposo them to the conditions found at various 
stations upon the Alps and Pyrenees mountains, examining them from 
time to time for possible changes. Such changes as were noticed 
were attributed to more intense light, a drier atmosphere, and lower 
temperatures. 
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The author has given a r6sum<§ of the results shown by his experi¬ 
ments as well as those of other investigators as follows: 

I. Modifications of form and structure. Under the effect of an alpine 
climate (1) the subterranean parts are relatively better developed than 
the aerial parts. (2) The rhizomes and roots are but little modified, 
except that the vessels are smaller and the cork earlier developed. (3) 
The aerial sterna are shorter, more hairy, lie closer to the soil, are 
more spreading, and have shorter and fewer internodes. (4) In general 
the stems have a thicker cortex in proportion to the diameter of the 
axis cylinder; the epidermis is more cuticularized and its cell walls are 
thicker; often the epidermis is reenforced by iayers of subepidermal 
cells; the tissues of the central cylinder are less differentiated. When 
bark exists it is usually thicker on branches of the same age. The 
secretory canals when present are relatively, sometimes actually, larger, 
and the stomata are more numerous. (5) The leaves are smaller, except 
occasionally in subalpine regions, more hairy, thicker in i>roportion to 
their area, often absolutely thicker, and are deeper green either by trans¬ 
mitted or reflected light, (fi) The assimilating tissues of the blade of 
the leaf are better adapted for the exercise of their functions; the 
palisade tissue is developed to a greater extent either by narrowing 
and elongating their cells or by increasing the number of rows of cells; 
the cells contain a greater number of chlorophyll grains of a deeper 
green color; the secretory canals are, as in the case of the stems, larger, 
either actually or relatively; less differences are noticeable in the 
epidermis of the leaf than in the stem; however, it is generally better 
developed, especially on persistent leaves where the protective subepi¬ 
dermal cells are well developed. The epidermal cells are usually 
smaller and the number of stomata greater in proportion to the unit of 
surface. (7) The petioles show modifications analogous to those sbowu 
in the stem, but are less pronounced. (8) The flowers are relatively 
much larger, sometimes actually so, and more highly colored, whether 
due to chromoleucites or substances dissolved ill the cell sap. 

The author found in experiments with Teucrium that modifications 
in form and structure that were acquired by a plant removed from the 
plain to the mountain, or vice versa, would disappear in the same time 
if restored to its former climate. 

II. Modifications of functions. (1) If a plant grown at an elevation 
be transported immediately to the level of one grown upon the plain, 
for equal surfaces and under the same conditions, the assimilation and 
clilorovaporization are greater for the leaves of the alpine plant (2) 
If the same comparison be made of the respiration and transpiration 
taking place in darkness, for equal weights of plants these functions 
will have about the same intensity, or may be slightly less in the case 
of ajpiue plants. 

On the assimilation of nitrogen from nitrates and ammonium 
salts by phanerogams, Y. Kinoshita (College Agr ., Tokyo, Japan, Bui, 
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vol No* 4 9 pp. 200-802 )*—The author gives a preliminary report of 
his investigations as to the form in which the nitrogen of ammonium 
salts is stored up when these salts are absorbed in greater quantity 
than that required for the immediate use of the plant. Experiments 
were conducted with barley and maize, by which it was shown that the 
nitrates can be stored up as such, while the excess of nitrogen originally 
in the ammonium salts is stored up in the form of asparagin. 

On the consumption of asparagin in the nutrition of plants, Y. 
KlNOSHITA (College Agr ., Tokyo , Japan , Bnl., vol. 2,No. l 9 pp* 196-199 ).— 
That aspa^%in is formed by the decomposition of proteids in plants has 
been frequently investigated, but the study of the regeneration of pro¬ 
teids from asparagin has been somewhat neglected. The author takes 
exception to the statement of 0. O. Muller 1 that this process can take 
place only in the light during the processes of assimilation in the green 
leaves. Examples are given of the formation of proteids and proto¬ 
plasm in complete darkness, as is the case with mold fungi, bacteria, 
etc. The author considers the relative amount of glucose or other 
suitable material as the most decisive factor in the transformation of 
asparagin into proteids. Shoots of soja bean, which are very rich in 
asparagin, were grown in darkness in solutions of calcium sulphate 
containing either methyl alcohol, glycerol, or glucose, and the amount of 
asparagin determined. Examinations were made for the presence of 
dissolved reserve albumen, and it was found that the decrease of aspar¬ 
agin was coincident with an increase in the amount of dissolved proteids. 

The conclusions of the author show that methyl alcohol as well as 
glycerol can serve for the regeneration of proteids from asparagin, and 
that the process can go on in perfect darkness. 

Does hydrQgen peroxid occur in plants? »J. Oho {College Agr., 
Tokyo , Japan, Bui, vol. 3, No. i, pp. 225-227 ).— The author reviews the 
work of A. Bach 2 and others relative to the existence of hydrogen per- 
oxid in living plants. He subjected 21 species of plants to the same 
treatment as that described by Bach, and in 9 cases obtained a slight 
reaction $ but he thinks that the coloration given can very probably be 
secured only in those cases where the leaves had been partially killed 
by the oxalic solution, and thus certain easily oxidizable organic matters 
had been made able to leave the cells by osmosis. These might by oxida¬ 
tion in the presence of anilin oxalate yield the colored products. The 
author doubts whether Bach observed the reaction in leaves that had 
remained alive in all parts. 

On the reserve protein in plants, U. Daikuhara (College Agr., 
Tokyo, Japan, Bui., vol.. 2 , No. i, pp. 189-195). — This paper is in contin¬ 
uation of a former one upon the same subject. 3 As all the material 
studied in the previous paper had been collected in the spring, it 

v Landw. Vers. Stafc., 33, p. 11. 

9 Coxnpt. Rend., 119 (1894), pp. 286, 1218 (E. S. R., 6, p. 615). 

^College Agr., Tokyo, Japan, Bui,, vol. 2, No. 2, pp, 79-96 (E. S. R., 6, p. 387). 
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occurred to the author that it would be interesting to examine the 
materia] collected during the fall. It was also desired to test leaves of 
evergreen plants and a number of fruits for the presence of reserve 
protein. All the material studied was collected during the mouths of 
October, November, and December. 

The general result of the examination shows that objects not contain¬ 
ing any active albumen as reserve material in the spring also show 
none in the autumn, and that most objects yielding positive results in 
the spring yield the same to a modified degree in the autumn. The 
results obtained by the examination of 22 orders represented by 87 
species are given in tabular form. 

Introduction to the study of fungi, B. D. Halsthd (Science, n. ser..3 (189(1), No . 
62, pp. SG7, 868). —A review is given of a recent vs oik by M. C. Cooke upon this subject. 

Investigations on the Hemibasidii, O. Hrefeli> (Cntersuehungen aus dem 
Gesamtgebiele der Mykologie: Nil, pp. 2.W, pis. 7; abs. in Centbl. Bald, und Par. Ally., 
2 (189(1), No. 2-8, pp. 79-91). — This is in continuation of the author’s studies on the 
smut fungi, about HO forms being critically examined. 

Morels and their allies, G. 11. Hicks (Am Gray Bulletin, 4 (1896), No. 2, pp. 12-/6, 
figs. 10). 

Mucor and Trichoderma, P. Vitillkmin (Compt. Rend., 1:2 (1896), No. 2, pp. 

268-2(10). 

The soap bush (Sapindus utilis), L. Trabut (Bui. Agr. Alger, et Tnnisie, / (1895), 
No. Id, pp. 315-824). 

Flowers and insects, C. Robertson (Rot. Gas., il (1896), No. ?, pp. 72-8/). — 
Notes are given of the insect visitors observed to frequent Polygonum, ]>irea, 
Euphorbia, Salix, and Iris, with eopious bibliographical references. 

On the physiology of Drosera rotundifolia, C. Doreens ( Rot. /Ay., 5t (1896), No. 
2, pp. 21-25). 

On the significance of fecundation among Uredineee, Sarpin-Trouffy ( Gompt . 
•Rend., 122 (/896\ No. 6, pp. 383-835). 

Germination of Uredo and Erysiphe spores in various -culture media, 

P. Rauch (Inaug. Dixs. Gottingen, 1895). 

On the development of the root systems of leguminous plants, (\ Pruwiktu 
(Porsch. Geb. agr. Plugs., 18 (1895), No. 5, pp. 461-479). 

On the development of the parasitic Exoascese, K. Greskniiagen (Flora, 81 
(1895), p. 207; abs. in Ifedwigia, 35 (1896), No. 1, Repert., pp. 19, 20). 

The energy of the living protoplasm, O. Loew (College Ayr., Tokyo, Japan, Bnl., 
vol. 2, No.4,pp. 159-1S8 ).— The author continues his studies on this subject, the chap¬ 
ters here giveu being upon the chemical activity of living cells and upon respiration. 

On the ascent of sap (Gard. Chron ., ser. 3,19 (1896), No. 478, p. 236). — An editorial 
criticism is given of a paper upon this subject by H. H. Dixon and J. Joly in Proc. 
Roy. Soc.,57 (1894). Their explanation is considered inadequate. 

Experiments on the nutrition of green plants with methyl aloohol, tartaric, 
malic, and citric acids, R. II art led (Inaug. Diss . Erlangen , 1895, pp. 24; abs. in Rot. 
Centbl. Ileihe/t, 5 (1895), No. 7,pp. 490, 491 ).— The author found that under certain 
conditions meth,\ 1 alcohol can be converted into starch by alga», beans, and maize, 
but in itself it is not a suitable food material. Better results, however, followed the 
use of dilute acids. 

Concerning the presence of pectase in plants and the preparation of this dia¬ 
stase, G. Bertrand and A. Mall^vre (Compt. Rend., 121 (1895),No. 21, pp. 726-728, 
and Jour. Rot. France, lo (1896), No. 3, pp. 37-41; abs. in Bui . Soc. Chim . Paris, 15-16 
(1896), No. 1, pp. 31-33; and (hem. 7Ag., 19 (1895), No. 100, Repert., p. 894).—A. list is 
given of about 40 phanerogams and 5 cryptogams which were examined by the 
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authors. Pectase is found to be extensively distributed, being most abundant in the 
leaves, and it is probably distributed by them to other parts of the plant. 

On the coloration of the tissues of the juice of certain mushrooms on expo¬ 
sure to the air, E. Boubquklot and G. Bertrand (Jour. Pharm, et Chim., *er. 3 , 1890, 
No. 4 } pp. 177-183). 

On the honeydew of leaves, G. Bonnier ( Compt . fiend., 123 (1890), No. 6, pp. 
836-338). 

Concerning the absorption of light by marine algae, N. W idle (Biol. Centbl., 
1896 f No. 14; abs. in Hot. Centbl ., 61 (1890), II, No. 6, pp. 74, 76). 

Concerning the root tubercles of soja bean, O. Kiuchner (Cohn’s lieitr. Biol. 
Pflanzen, 7 (1896), pp. 213-234, pi. 1; abs. in Centbl. Balt, und Par. Ally., 1 (1890), 
No. 2-3, pp. 90, 97). 

White mustard as a nitrogen assimilator, S. Kowerski (lnauy. Din. llnlle, 
1896; abs. in Hot. ('entbl. Beiheft, 6 (1891), No. 7, pp. 639, 640). —The author reviews 
some of the extensive literature on nitrogen assimilation, and from his experiments 
concludes that white mustard can not assimilate elementary nitrogen. 

Australian fungi, I). MuAlpine (Ayl. (laz. N. 8. Wales, o (1896), Non. 11, pp. 76?- 
758 ; 13, pp. 860-86 ?, pin. 3). —Descriptions and critical notes are given of 24 species 
of fungi, most of which are new. Most of the now species belong to the Predinea*. 

Plant breeding (Card. Chron., 8er. 3, 19 (1890), No. iso, p. 300). —An editorial 
review is given of E. II. Bailey’s recent work upon this subject (E. S. R., 7, p. 502). 

On the evolution of cultivated plants, M. T. Masters ( Nature, 63 (1890), No. 
1373, pp. 303, 304). —A review is given of Plan! Breeding by L. U. Bailey. 

On the use of oxalic acid in preserving the color of dried plants, J. H. Kciiroe- 
der (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 08 (1890), No. 3, pp. 132-134). 

Report of the botanist, A. lb Kerry ( Ohio St a. fipt., 1894 , pp. XIj-XLII ).—A 
brief statement is given of the work projected and accomplished during the previous 
year. 

Report upon some Mexican Umbelliferae, .7. M. Coulter and J. N. Rose ( U. S. 
Dept, of Ayr., Division of Botany, ('ontribntions from the U. S. National Herbarium, vol. 
3, No. 6, pp. 389-309, pin. 0). —Critical notes and descriptions aro given of some 
Mexican l T inbellifcra‘, mostly from the State of Oaxaca, collected by C. (*. Pringle 
and E. W. Nelson dining 1X114. 

Descriptions of plants, mostly new, from Mexico and the United States, 

J. N. Rose ( C. S. Dept, of Ayr., Division of Botany, Contributions from the l\ S. 
National Herbanum, vol . 3. No. 6, pp, 311-313, pis. 0). —Descriptions of new species 
of plants from miscellaneous collections together with critical notes upon others are 
given. The paper also contains descriptions of new r species of MaJvacea* hy E. G. 
Baker and of Cucnrbitacea* b\ A. Cogniaux. 

Herman Hellriegel, his life and his work, H. Wilfartit ( Landie. Vers. Stat., 40, 
No. 6, pp. 441-460, pi. 1). —An account of the life and work of the late director of the 
Bomburg Experiment Station, so widely known for his disooM'ries in connection 
with the nitrogen assimilation of legumes, prepared b\ his first assistant in this 
work. A picture is given of Professor Hellriegel and a list of his published papers. 
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On the presence of a glucose-forming and the absence of a 
saccharose-inverting enzym in malt, E. Ivrober ( Ztscfir. gets. Brauw 
1895) No. 18) p. 337; abs. in Chnn. Ztg19 ( 1895 ), No. 88, Repert „ p. 
3139 ).—Lintner observed that dextrose was formed by the action of malt 
extract or precipitated diastase on starch. As Morris has denied the 
presence of glucose in malt, the author undertook an investigation to 
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determine the presence of a dextrose-forming euzym In malt and the 
conditions under which it acts. The results were as follows: 

(1) Malt contains dextrose, sucrose, probably levulose, but no 
maltose. 

(2) The absolute and relative amounts of dextrose and sucrose are 
very variable. 

(3) In malt extracts (prepared at 15° and 55°) no ferment which 
inverts sucrose was found. 

(4) Malt contains a dextrose-torming ferment which seems to act 
most energetically at 53°. 

(5) Roasting changes the reducing sugars in malt to products having 
a smaller reducing power.— av. h. kritg. 

On the enzyms of some yeasts, E. Fischer and 1\ Lindner 
( Wochcnsehr. Brauerci, 1895, p. 959 ; ah8, in Chem. Ztg19 (1895), No. 88, 
Repert.,p. 531, and in Centbl. Bait. und Far. Allg1 (1895), No, 25, pp. 
889, 890 ).—Tho bottom yeasts (type Frohberg and Saag) contain an 
enzym which breaks up melibiose, while tho surface yeasts of the same 
type have no axipreciable action, A s the latter contain considerable 
invertin, this result was a direct contradiction of Scheibler and Nittel- 
maier’s statement that melibiose is completely split up by the continued 
action of invertin. The experiments were therefore repeated, and it 
was found that even large amounts of very active invertin had no action 
on melibiose.—w. H. krug. 

Practical studies in fermentation, E. 0. Hansen, translated by A. K. Millfr (New 
York: tfpon tf- Chamberlain, IS90). 

Concerning; the fungi which form the transition between the molds and 
Saccharomycetes and those which appear in malt, A. JOroensen ( Centbl. Bakt. 
und Par. JUg., 2 (1896), No. 2-3, pp. il-44). 

The rdle of bacteria in nature, 0. Frank ( Jahrb. Nassau. Cereins Naiurkunde, 48 
{1895), pp. 1-15; abs. in Centbl. lialct. und Par. Allg., 2 {1890), No. 2-8, p. 78 ),— A pop¬ 
ular article on the presence anti importance of bacteria in nature. 

The relation of bacteria and their toxins, E. Klein ( Lancet , 1895, Jan. 5; abs. 
in Centbl. Bakt. und Par, Med., 19 (1890), No. 8, p. 297). 

Bacteria on grain ( I)eut. landw. Presse, 23 (1SP(>), No. 15, p. 121 ).— Popular notes 
are given of tbo danger to man and beast from bacteria carried on grain from one 
country to another. 

A simple method for bacterial examination of the air, P. Miqitkl (Ann. Micr., 
7 (1895), p. 103; abs. in Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 19 ( 1890), No. 8, pp. 290, 297). 

A review of the works on bacteria and fermentation published during 1892, 
L. Roctkoux (Ihv. gfn. Bot., 7 (1895), Nos. 77, pp. 210-232; 78, pp. 270-277). 

On the study of the micro-fungi, W. Thomson (Internat. Jour. Mm*, and Nat. 
Sci., ser. 3, 5 (1895), No. 28, pp. 300-381, pi. 1). 

On the biology of Bacillus ramosus, a schizomyoete of the Thames River, 
H. Marshall Ward ( Proc. Bog. Soc.,58 (1895), No. 351, pp. 865-468). 

Concerning a niti ogen-forming bacillus growing on gelatin, R. Burri and 
A. Stutzer (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 20-21, pp. 721-740). 

Concerning the relation of Proteus vulgaris to the ammoniacal decom¬ 
position of urea, A. Brodmeier (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 18 (1895), No. 18-1$, 
pp. $80-391. 
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On the characterization of Duclaux’B Tyrothrix app.—their variability and 
relation to peptonizing and laetic add bacteria, W. Winkler ( Centbl . Bakt. und 
Per. Allg., 1 (1895), Nos. 17, pp. 609-619; 18-19, pp. 657-674, pis. 2). 

The mineral nourishment of the lower fungi, H. Malisch ( Sitsungsber . TcgX. ATcad. 
t oissensch. Math, natur. Classe Wein, 108 (1894), No. 8, pp. 554-574). 

On the resistance of the spores of bacteria to humid temperatures of 100° 
C. and over, P. Miqufx and E. Zattbaye (Ann. Micr., 7 (1895), Nos. 3, pp. 110-122; 
4, pp. 158-170). 

The use of pasteurization to prevent the after-fermentation of wine in the 
bottles, C. Schulze (Landw. Jahrh., 24 (1895), No. 3,pp. 403-433). 

Studies on the effect of organic acids on alcoholic fermentation, F. Lafar 
(Landw. Jahrh., 24 (1895), No. 3, pp. 445-474). 

Concerning the origin of alcoholic ferments, A. Jorgensen (Ber. Odhrungs. 
Lab. Copenhagen, 1895; ab #. in lledwigia, Si (1895), No. 5, Itepert., pp. 152,158). 

Concerning the granulation of yeast cells, S. Eisensciiitz (Centbl. Baht, und 
Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 18-19, pp. 674-680). 

Experimental studies on the variation of yeast cells, E. C. Hansen (Ann. Bot., 
9 (1895), No. 86, pp. 549-560). 

A new enzym of yeast, A. Bait (('hem. Ztg., 19 (1895) } No. 83; abs. in Centbl. Baht, 
und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 25, pp. 887-S89). 

Preliminary note on sake yeast, K. Yabk (College of Agr., Tokyo, Japan, Bui., 
vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 219, 220 ).—The author lias in ado investigations of the fungus causing 
the alcoholic fermentation in boiled rice, and concludes that the sake yeast is not a 
stage of development of Eurotinm, but a distinct species. 

Experimental investigations on the supposed metamorphosis of Aspergillus 
oryzee, A. Klooker and H. Sch WINNING ( Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Allg., 1 (1895), No. 
22-23, pp. 777-782). 

A study of Aspergillus oryzae, E. Sorrel (Compt. Bend., 121 (1895), No. 25, 
pp. 948-950). 

On the endospore formation and general description of a red yeast, A. P. 
Swan ( Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Allg., 2 (1896), No. 1, pp. 1-11, figs. 8). — A study is given 
of Savoharomyoes roseue. 

Fractional fermentation of sucrose by pure yeasts, Hikpk (Jour. Federated Tnst. 
Brewing, 1895, p. 288; Woehennehr. Brauerei, 1895, p. 983; ah8. in Chem. Centbl., 1895 , 
11, p. 934). 

On the fermentation of cellulose, Y. Omelianski (Compt. Bend., 121(1895), No. 
19, pp. 658-655; Jour. Phar. et Chim., ser. 6, 15 (1895). No. 12, pp. 554-558). 

A study of some gas-producing bacteria, A. A. Bknnkit and E. E. Pammkl 
(Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc., IS (1896), No. 2, pp. 157-166, fig. 1). 

Preliminary note upon the structure of bacterial cells, H. Wager (Ann. Bot., 
9 (1895), No. 86. pp. 659-661). 

The formation of bacterial colonies, H. Marshall Waki> (Ann. Bot., 9(1895), 
No. 36, pp. 653-657 ).—The author thinks variations in form, rate of growth, size, 
color, etc., in plate cultures are subject to slighter changes in gelatin and environment 
than hitherto recoguized. Regarding water as the medium, a bacillus may have 
stamped upon it such differences that plate colonies may differ widely with season 
or length of time the germ has been isolated. Owing to these variations, it is often 
difficult to recognize species, etc. 

Concerning bacterial colonies, M. Jkuinow ( Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Allg,, 2 
(1896), No. 1, pp. 11-21, figs. 6). 

Concerning the liquefaction of gelatin by fungi, C. Wehmkr (Chetn. Ztg., 19 
(1895), No. 91, p. 2088; dbs. in Centbl. Bakt. und Par. AUg., 2 (1896), No. 2-3, pp. 
92-96). 

Solubility and aotivity of soluble ferments in alooholio solutions, A. Dastre 
Compt. Bend., 121 (1895), No. 24, pp. 899-901). 

15709—No. 8-3 
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The influence of lecithin on the growth and multiplication of organism*, 

B. Danilesky ( Compt . Mend., 121 (1895), No. 27, pp. 1167-1170 ). 

On the action of benzin on microorganisms, A. Chassevant (Compt Rend. Boo. 
Biol , 1895, No. 29, pp. 698, 699). 

A contribution on the use of formalin, G. Burckhakd (Centbl. Bakf. und Par. 
Med., 18 (1895), No. 9-10, pp. 257-264). 

A method of hermetically sealing cultures of bacteria, C. F. Dawson (Amer. 
Micr. Jour., 16 (1895), No. 10, pp. 322-824). 

Concerning the use of soja beans for fungus culture media, M. Miyoshi ( Bot. 

Mag. Tokyo, 9 (1895), pp. 361-365). 

Staining Bacillus tuberculosis in milk (Jour. Amer. Micr. Boo., 17 (1896), No. 
1, p. 40). —The method consists of adding to a drop of milk on a glass slip 2 or 3 
times its hulk of a 1 per cent solution of sodium carbonate. The mixture is to be 
well stirred and slowly dried over an alcohol ilame. The subsequent treatment is 
that for ordinary staining. 

A new tube for the culture of anaerobic microorganisms, F. Jean (Jour. Amer. 
Micr. Boc., 17 (1896) No. 1, pp. 8, 9, Jig. 1), 

A handy contrivance for sterilizing fluid culture media, R. Kurtz (Centbl. Hal t, 
und Tar. Med., 19 (1896), No. 2-3, pp. 73, 74, fig. 1). 

A new sterilizer, Bukki (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 18 (1895), No. 35 , pp. 783, 
784, fig. 1). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological summary for Ohio, 1894, C. A. Patton (Ohio Stn. 
Bui. 58, pp. 117-127 ).—Notes on the weather and tabulated daily and 
monthly summaries of observations at the station on temperature, pre¬ 
cipitation, cloudiness, direction of the wind, etc., are given; and for 
comparison similar data for previous years and for other parts of the 
State are added. The following is a summary of results: 

Summary of meteorological observation*. 



For the experiment station 

For the State. 


1894 

Kor 7 years. 

1891 

For J 2 > ears 

Temperature (°F.) : 





Moan . 

50.5 

49. 3 

52.40 

50 00 

Highest. 

98 (July 19) 

99 (Aug. 8,’91) 

105 (July 18,19) 

108 (July 18,’87) 

Lowest . 

—7 (Dec. 28) 

-20 (Jan.20,’92) 

-27 (Dtc.29) 

—34 (Jan. 25,’84) 

Range . 

105 

119 

132 

133 

Moan daily lange... 

22.9 

20 1 

23 

20.3 

Greatest daif> range 

45 (July 31) 

46 (July 7,’92) 

60 (Oct. 19) 

60 (Oct. 19,94) 

Least daily range .. 

4 (Dec. 1,23) 

2 (Jan. 6,’89) 

1 (Feb. 7) 

0.5 (Dec. 23,’83) 

Clear da> «. 

127 

115 

138 

115 

Fair days. 

154 , 

129 

126 

124 

Cloudy days. 

84 

114 

101 

128 

Das a ram fell. 

Rainfall (inches): 

130 

127 

100 

128 

Total. 

Greatest monthly .. 

Least monthly. 

Mean daily. 

30.00 

4.41 (May) 

0 70 (Aug.) 

40.14 

7.89 (June,’92) 

0. 37 (Oct.,’92) 

29.75 

0. 08 

sw. 

! 

38.52 

0.105 

SW. 

Direction of wind. 

NW. 

S. 


Frost, how and when to prevent injury, W. II. Kammon (California Fruit 
Grower, 18 (1896), No. 6, pp. 102, 108). 

The diurnal oscillation of atmospheric pressure at the Peruvian stations 
of Harvard College Observatory, 8 . J. Bailey (Amer. Met Jour., 12 (1896), No % 
11, pp. 881-885, dgme. 4). 
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The physical phenomena of the upper atmosphere, A, Cornu (Rev. Sci,, ser. 
4, 5 (189(1), No. 7, pp. 200-207, fig*. 8). 

Cyclones and anticlones, H. A. IIazen (Amur. Mei. Jour., 12 (1896), No. 11, 
pp. $86-851, dgm. 1). 

Third ascension to the observatory of Mont Blanc, J. Janssen (Rev. Svi., ecr. 
4, 5 (1896), No. 9, pp. 257-259). 

The observatory on Mont Aigonal, (>. Fabkk (Compt. Rend., 122 (189b), No. 9, 
pp. 558-556). 

The measurement of temperature at distant points, V. F. Marvin (Amer. Met. 
Jour., 12 (1896), No. 11, pp. 359, 360). — A note on a form of electrical thermometer 
identical with that of Eseheuhagcn described by Hamer in an earlier number of the 
journal, which is claimed to have been used by the United States Signal Office 10 
years before Escbenliagen’s apparatus was described. 

AIB—WATER—SOILS. 

On the percentage of argon in the atmosphere and respired air, 

A. Kejllas (Proc. Roy. Noe,., 50 ( 1896 ), No. 959, pp. 68, 69). —I T sing a 
method by wliicli the presence of water wa v s avoided, the amount of 
argon in atmospheric air was redetermined. One hundred cubic centi¬ 
meters of air was found to contain 0.987 ce. of argon. From this it was 
calculated that 100 ce. of mixed atmospheric nitrogen and argon con¬ 
tained 1.180 cc. of argon. 

Air was analyzed before it was breathed and found to have the 
normal composition, i. e., 79.02 per cent of nitrogen and argon. Air was 
breathed over and over for 10 minutes by a man and was then found 
to contain 80.90 per cent of nitrogen and argon. The amount of argon 
in respired air was determined, and 100 cc. contained 0.980 cc. of this 
gas. One hundred cubic centimeters of nitrogen and argon from 
respired air was found by calculation to contain 1.21 cc. of argon. This 
percentage is a little larger than that in normal air. 

In the author’s opinion two suppositions are possible to account for 
the slight increase in argon: (1) Either it is due to the fact that the air 
was conlined over water during breathing, or (2) a greater amount of 
argon is given oft* from the blood than is absorbed. The Ibimer suppo¬ 
sition is, in the author’s opinion, the more probable, and the conclusion 
is reached that u argon, like free nitrogen, plays no important part in 
the animal economy save as a diluent.’’ 

On the amount of ammonia which hydrochloric acid will 
absorb from the atmosphere in the course of a year, B. IIeinjuoii 
(Zweiter Ber. landw. Vers. aS Hat. Rostock , 1891, pp. 10-18). —The experi¬ 
ments on this subject were made In the following manner: In a glass 
vessel 5 cm. high and 10 cm. in diameter 20 per cent hydrochloric acid 
was placed and left exposed to the air for one month. The vessel was 
protected from rain by a cover, which permitted the free access of the 
air. The vessel was placed in an open field 42.5 meters from the experi¬ 
ment station building and distant from other houses about 1,000 meters. 
At the end of each month the hydrochloric acid was evaporated to dry¬ 
ness and ammonium chlorid determined in the residue by means of the 
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Knopf azotometer. The results show that the total amount of nitrogen 
absorbed during the year was 24.068 mg., but that the amounts varied 
widely in the different seasons of the year, the highest amount being 
obtained in June, 4.061 ; the lowest in February, 0.864. For the dilifer¬ 
ent seasons the following amounts were obtained: December, January, 
and February, 2.912 mg.; March, April, and May, 6.712 mg.; June, 
July, and August, 9.766 mg.; September, October, and November, 
4.678 mg. The total amount found for the year is much smaller than 
that reported by Schlossing. But the latter made observations only 
during a few weeks in the warm season. 

There was no indication, as Schlossing has suggested, that the ammo¬ 
nia of the atmosphere is in any way influenced by the proximity of 
water, for when the wind was blowing from the direction of a large 
body of water there was no increase in the amount of ammonia absorbed. 

The microscopical examination of water, W. J. Dibbin {Analyst, 
21 (1896), No. 238 , p. 2).—The author discusses the importance of the 
microscopical examination of the suspended matter in drinking waters 
and describes his own method of collecting the suspended matter and 
examining it. The results of a number of chemical analyses of waters 
and microscopical examinations are given.—u. w. kilgore. 

Note on the behavior of hippuric acid in soils, K. Yoshimttra 
(College Ayr., Tokyo, Japan, Bid., rol. 2, No. 2, pp. 221-223 ).—Experi¬ 
ments are reported on two soils, one a clayey soil, the other volcanic 
ashes containing 8 per cent of humus and 8 to 11 jier cent of oxid of 
iron, and both almost free from calcium carbonate, which showed that 
‘‘hippuric acid and its sodium salt are not absorbed by the soils tested. 
Decomposition of hippurates proceeds more quickly in the surface soil 
than in the subsoil; this decomposition is attended with liberation of 
ammonia and is chiefly dependent upon the action of micrococci.” 

The depth of the surface soil and its relation to various agricul¬ 
tural operations, R. Heinbicii (Zwriter Tier, landw. Vers . Stat. RostocTc, 
1891, pp. 35-43). —Galvanized iron boxes 40 cm. deep and 30 cm. square 
were tilled with a poor sandy soil. Two of the boxes were unmanured, 
2 were liberally manured with a complete fertilizer, which was only 
mixed with the upper 10 cm. of the soil; 2 received the same fertilizer 
mixed to a depth of 20 cm.; and 2 the same fertilizer mixed to a depth 
of 40 cm. The concentration of the plant food furnished in the differ¬ 
ent fertilizers was in the ratio of 1, £, and Oats and lupines were 
grown in these boxes with the following results: 

Effect of the concentration of fertilizer solution* on the growth of plant*. 



Without 

Fertilizer concentration. 


fertilizer. 

1 . 

i’ 


Oats, straw, and chaff. 

Oats, grain. 

Yellow lupines, straw, and hulls . 

Yellow lupines, seed. 

Grams. 

12.1 

10.1 

107.8 

80.3 

Grams. 

60.1 

46.0 

70.3 

22.5 

Grams . 
52.0 

33.8 
128.1 

88.9 

Grams. 

47.8 
89*8 

145.1 

49.8 
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The following conclusions arc drawn from these results: 

(1) The nutrition of plants is best secured when the plant food in the 
soil and in the water is of a particular degree of concentration. 

(2) The productiveness of the soil depends upon the concentration of 
the plant food and not upon the absolute amounts present. 

(3) Where a small amount of manure is available the greatest returns 
will be obtained by applying it as top dressing, provided the weather 
conditions are favorable, since by this means the greatest concentration 
of plant food is secured. 

(4) Deep culture without increased manuring is injurious, since by 
this means the concentration of the plant food is lessened and the 
nutrition of the plant is interfered with. 

(5) Deep culture with an increase of the concentration of the plant 
food increases the yield. 

Investigation of Courland soils, (1. Thoms (Beilage Dunn Ztg ., 

1895, Nos. 205 , pp. 141-113; 211 , pp. 115-117; 217 , pp. 119-151 ).—-The 
results of a study of a third series of 14 Courland soils in continuation 
of work previously published (E. S. R., G, p. 513) are here reported and 
tend to confirm the conclusions drawn from the earlier investigations. 
Additional points of minor importance, brought out by the more recent 
researches, are that the magnesia as well as the phosphoric acid stands 
in direct relation to the productiveness of the soil, the average water 
content of the poor soil is higher than that of the better class, and the 
absorptive power of the subsoils for ammonia was invariably greater 
than that of the surface soils. In the valuation of the soils based upon 
chemical examination the medium and poor soils stand equally high 
but considerably lower than the good soils, thus emphasizing the 
importance of taking the physical properties of a soil into account in 
judging its agricultural value. 

The past, present, and future water supply of London, E. Frankland ( Chem. 
Neive, 73 ( 1890 ), No. 1801, p. 99). 

London water supply, W. Cookes and J. Dewaii (Chem. News. 73 (1896), No. 
1884, p. 4; and No. 1S89, p. 65). —Report of the composition and quality of the water 
supplied to London during November and December, 1895.— i\. u. kilgore. 

On the reduction of nitrates in arable soil, E. Ureal (Ann. Agron., 22 (1896), 
No. 1, pp. 32-37). —Tlie results of the work hero reported confirm Wagner’s conclusion 
that manure may exert a denitrifying action in the soil and iudicate that this is due 
to the action of the denitrifying organism* found by tho author to he generally 
present in straw and similar substances (E. S. R., 3, p. 916), which are used in large 
quantities in manure. Nitrification in the soil was almost entirely checked by irriga¬ 
tion with a water extract of straw. It is suggested that tho contrary results obtained 
by Pagnoul may he explained by supposing that the addition of the large amount of 
manure so accelerated the action of the nitric ferment that the influence of the 
denitrifying ferment was masked. 

Moorlands and their culture In Bavaria, A. Baumann (Foretl. Natunv. Ztechr., 5 
(1896), No. l,pp. 15-32, pie. 2).— Remarks on origin, flora, and redemption. 

Moor oulture at Meilgaard (Denmark), L. JOrgensen ( Tidekr. Landiikon., 14 
(1895), pp. 469-501). 

I Moor oulture in Denmark ( Tidekr. Landiikon., 14 (1895), pp. 660-696). 
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Steppes, deserts, and alkali lands, E. W, Hjlgard (Pop. M. Monthly, 1896 , 
Mar.,pp. 602-616, ph. 6). 

Analyses of soils from Lake Temiscamingue district, A. E. Shuttle w orth 
(Ontario Agl. College and Exptl. Farm HpU 1894, pp. 84, 85).—k complete analysis of 
a clay soil and a partial analysis of a humus soil. 

The influence of the evolution of sulphuric anhydrid on the soil and on agri¬ 
cultural production, A. Damskaux {Ann. Sci. Agron., eer. 8,1896 , 1, No. 7,p. 721). 

Studies of plant growth as related to aeration of the soil, L. Mangin (Ann. 8oi. 
Agron., eer. 2,1896, 1, No. 1, pp. 1-68, figs. 8 .)—The studies were confined principally 
to the parks and promenades of Paris. 

On the circulation of air in the soil, P. P. Deii^rain and E. Demoussy (Compt. 
Fend., 122 (1896), No. 8, pp. 109-112 ).—It is explained that the soil is composed prin¬ 
cipally of small aggregates of sand cemented together by clay flocculated by lime. 
Free circulation of air and water is assured to the extent that those aggregates resist 
the puddling action of rain. When the aggregates are broken up the soil becomes 
impermeable. The corrective for this conditiou is the application of lime, marl, or 
other calcareous manure. 

The fixation of the dunes of Sahara, P. Puivat-Desciianel (Few Sci., eer. 4, 5 
(1896), No. 9, pp. 275, 276). 

Reclaiming sand barrens (Forester, ? (7896), So. 2, p. 26 ).—A reprint from the 
Northeastern Lumberman is given, in which is stated the progress made in reclaiming 
the sand barrens of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Investigations on the determination of the fertilizer require* 
ments of arable soils and cultivated plants, G. Liebscuer (Jonr. 
Landtv43 (1895), No. 1-2 , pp. 49-216 ).—After a somewhat detailed 
discussion of methods of field experiment and a review of the work of 
different investigators in this line, the author reports the results of 
pot and held experiments at Gottingen and field experiments with fer¬ 
tilizers in a number of different localities on oats, barley, wheal, rye, 
potatoes, peas, beans, and beets. The general conclusion is drawn that 
field experiments, even on small plats from 1 to 1A ares 1 in size, arc 
capable of showing, with considerable degree of accuracy, the fertilizer 
requirements of different soils and plants, but that such experiments 
should, as a rule, be accompanied by parallel experiments in pots, in 
which the different conditions affecting the plant growth are under 
better control. The experience of the author indicates that pot experi¬ 
ments properly conducted give Jesuits from which practical conclusions 
in many cases may be safely drawn. It is true that the conditions are, 
as a rule, such that the results are exaggerated, and the experiments 
have not the same value for popular instruction as field experiments. 
If the former are not carefully conducted—for instance, if excessive 
amounts of water are used—the results may be rendered practically 
worthless on account of their abnormal character, due to the large 
amount of fertilizing material which the water dissolves from the soil 
and furnishes the plant. Exaggeration of results is also partly due 


1 119.6 to 179.4 sq. y*l. 
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to more favorable temperature maintained in the pots than in the soil 
in situ. Observations are reported which show, as a rule, much higher 
temperature in the pots than in field soil. This, of course, contributes 
to a more vigorous growth of root and more active assimilation of plant 
food in the pots than in the field soil. With a given amount of plant 
food the soil in the pot is therefore enabled to produce a larger growth 
of plants than the field soil, this being in some cases from three to four 
times as great. 

The results of comparisons of methods proposed by Marcher and 
Dyer for determining the assimilable plant food in the soil agreed fairly 
well with those obtained in the fertilizer experiments. It was, more¬ 
over, found that the ordinary method of extraction, boiling in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, gives results more suggestive of the actual 
requirements of the soil than is ordinarily assumed. Indeed, in the 
experiments made by the author the results by this method gave direct 
indications of the soil deficiencies, which fertilizer experiments after¬ 
wards confirmed. 

It was found that 0.15 per cent of potash in the soil indicated a defi¬ 
ciency of this element, and showed the necessity of heavy manuring with 
potash fertilizers, especially in case of plants which particularly require 
potash. The soils with from O.L* to 0.1 per cent of potash were moder¬ 
ately deficient in potash. In systems of farming where an abundance 
of manure is used such a soil would need moderate applications of pot¬ 
ash on potatoes ami similar crops. Without manure such soils would 
require liberal potash fertilizing for such crops. With 0.5 per cent of 
potash, applications of potash fertilizers in addition to manure is prob¬ 
ably unnecessary. 

As regards the content of phosphoric acid, it appears that the solu¬ 
bility is of more significance than the total amount present. It is also 
important to consider the demands of the crop to be grown with regard 
to this element. With a high content of sesquioxids a soil will show 
great need of phosphatic fertilizers, although it already contains a high 
per cent of phosphoric acid. A soil containing the same amount of 
phosphoric acid with a low percentage of tin 4 sesquioxids w ould give 
little return for applications of phosphatic fertilizers. In determining 
the requirements of a soil, therefore, with reference to phosphoric acid 
we must take into account not only the solubility of the phosphoric acid 
but also the amount of iron oxid and alumina present. With these 
qualifications it may be stated that with a phosphoric acid content of 
about 0.07 per cent or less a soil may be considered deficient in this 
element; one containing from 0.07 to 0.085 per cent, of ouly medium 
quality; from 0.085 to 0.1, satisfactory; from 0.1 to 0.2, good; and higher 
than this, rich. This is practically the same classification independ¬ 
ently arrived at by Marcher. 1 It may be considered a satisfactory eon- 


l Ztschr. landw. Cent. Ver. Sachsen, 1800. 
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dition if in the soil solution oue part of phosphoric aoid is associated 
with less than 40 parts of iron oxid and alumina, less favorable when 
the ratio is 1:40-00, still less so when it is 1:60-90, and very unfavor¬ 
able when it is 1 to over 90. 

An important consideration in experiments with fertilizers is their 
influence upon the moisture rendered available to plants. 1 The varia¬ 
tions wliieh may occur in this respect under different systems of ferti¬ 
lizing arc indicated by the results obtained with oats grown in pots on 
clay and sandy soils, which are given in the following table: 


Water required to produce 1 gram of air-dry oats on different kinds of soil. 




Water required by 1 gram of air drj substance 


. 

With 

potash 

With 

nitrogen. 

With 

phosphoric 

acid 

With pot 
ash, nftio 
gen and 
phosphoric 
acid 

Nothing 

With 
' potash 
and 

nitrogen 

| \\ ith 

j potash ! 
and phos 1 
1 phono | 
a< id 

With 

phosphoric 
iu id 

| and mtro- 
j gen 

C lay »oil 
Sandy soil 

U ram ft 
.544 

Grains 

m 

m j 

Grams 

269 

306 

Gravis 

171 
J78 

Grams 

340 

332 

Grams 
319 
102 j 

Grams 

2 b r > 
2 4 K) 

| 

ii 


These figures show a much lower amount of water per unit of dry 
matter than those reported by Hellriegel, but the total production was 
decidedly lower in Ilellriegel’s experiments, and this may explain the 
difference in the amount of water required. The smallest amount of 
water, it will be observed, was required in the case whore the complete 
fertilizer was used. Potash apparently did not exert any great influ¬ 
ence in this respect, but both nitrogen and phosphoric acid were very 
effective, especially when used in combination. 

The results also show that by the proper use of fertilizers the water 
consumption may be very greatly reduced without diminishing total 
production. This saving of water may amount in round numbers to 40 
per cent of the total amount required, although with hoed crops it is 
not likely to be more than from 5 to 10 per cent. 

From these facts it follows that fertilizers are of much more impor¬ 
tance in a dry year than in one in which moisture is supplied in the best 
amounts. We also And here the explanation of tlie fact that plants 
grown in pots with abundance of moisture required much smaller 
amounts of* potash and phosphoric acid than those grown in the field 
during 1891. In other words, plants surrounded by proper conditions 
of water, light, and heat require less mineral plant food to produce 
normal growth than those not so favorably situated with regard to 
these factors. With a minimum of a given factor of production a plant 
will produce a greater yield the more nearly the other factors of pro¬ 
duction approach the optimum. 

|r The forms of fertilizer used are not stated, but from another source of information 
it appears probable that carbonate of potash, nitrate of soda, and precipitated phos¬ 
phate were used. 
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The taking op of fertilizing materials by the potato plant with 
different fertilizers, L. Hecke (Jour. Landic ,, 43 (1895) y No. 3, pp. 
285-332) dgms . 2 ).—Previous European work in this line is reviewed 
and the varying demands of different crops on the fertility of the soil 
are discussed. In the study of this subject the author used a marly 
loam soil which was rich in phosphoric acid but somewhat deficient in 
nitrogen and potash. 

Eight 50 sq. cm. plats were used, which for several previous years had 
been fertilized in the spring as follows: (1) Carbonate of potash, 3 kg.; 
(2) nitrate of soda, 1.3 kg.; (3) precipitated phosphate of lime, 3 kg.; (4) 
the same as 1, 2, and 3; (5) unmanured; (6) the same as I and 2; (7) 
the same as 1 and 3; aud (8) the same as 2 and 3. On plats 1, 4, 6, and 
8 the nitrogen was increased to 3 kg. per plat to insure an excess of this 
element. The plats were planted to potatoes. 

The experiment was divided into 5 periods, namely, April 21 to June 
21, June 21 to July 11, July 11 to August 2, August 2 to August 22, 
August 22 to September 12, a portion of the crop on each plat being 
gathered aud examined at different dates. 

From the results obtained the following conclusions are drawn: The 
potato throughout its period of growth requires liberal supplies of all 
three of the fertilizing elements. The demand for nitrogen is especially 
strong in the first half and for potash in the second half of the vegeta¬ 
tion period. The assimilation of plant food, as well as the production of 
dry matter, was always influenced by the manuring, although in some 
cases to a very slight extent. Applying potash increased the assimila¬ 
tion of potash in the first half and lowered it In the second half of the 
period of growth. 

The influence of potash was especially marked in the production of 
tubers and roots, although observed in all parts of the plant. The 
conclusion of other investigators that potash assists in the formation 
of starch was in a measure confirmed. Its use always increased the 
potash content of the plant and seemed to promote the assimilation of 
nitrogen. The application of nitrogen alone always increased the nitro¬ 
gen of the plants, but when phosphoric acid and potash were used in 
connection with the nitrogen the nitrogen content was lowered. As a 
rule the influence of applications of phosphoric acid was less significant 
and uniform than that of potash and nitrogen, probably because the soil 
was already well supplied with this element. 

It is not certain that from the progress of the assimilation of plant 
food it is possible to draw conclusions regarding the deficiencies of soils 
and fertilizers. The diagram of the results, however, indicate a defi¬ 
ciency of nitrogen in the first half of the period of growth, and of potash 
and phosphoric acid during the second half. Since the assimilation of 
fertilizing constituents was not suspended under the influences of manur¬ 
ing, this process must be looked upon as a constant characteristic which 
may serve to differentiate the manorial requirements of our cultivated 
plants. 
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The improvement of light lands by green manuring (New Jersey 
Stas. Rpt. 1894, pp. 128-132).— Two experiments are noted, one of -which 
(at Allaire, New Jersey) lias been carried on for 2 years and was 
described in the Animal Report of the station for 1893 (E. S. R., 6, p. 
794), in which results with crimson clover followed by cowpeas were 
given. The cowpeas were followed by winter rye, which was turned 
under as a preparation for corn followed in turn by crimson clover. 
The yield of corn was greatly reduced by drought. Analyses with 
reference to food constituents and draft on the soil fertility are given 
for kernels, cobs, and stalks. 

“There is already a very noticeable improvement m the physical character of the 
soil; it now corresponds to a medium rather than a sandy loam. The plan contem¬ 
plate^ plowing down the crimson clover in May, ami planting potatoes with a light 
dressing of the mineral elements only, relying upon the accumulated organic matter 
provided by the crops ol cowpeas and rye for the necessary nitrogen " 

The second experiment in progress at Moorestown, New Jersey, was 
planned to study— 

“(1) The effect of green manures m connection with the mineral fertilizers upon 
the development of poor land; (2) the relative effect of ground bono and South 
Carolina rock superphosphate as sources of phosphoric acid, ami (3) the relative 
effect of muriate of potash and kainit as sources of potash. 

“The experiment included 3 plats, each one-quarter of an acre in area, and treated 
as follows: Plat No. 1, muriate of potash 40 lbs., ground bone 03 lbs.; plat No. 2, 
muriate of potash 40 lbs., South Carolina rock superphosphate 100 lbs.; and plat 
No. 3, kainit 125 lbs., South Carolina rock superphosphate 100 lbs. 

“The surface soil and the subsoil to a considerable depth are composed of rather 
coarse sand, and are poor both in pb.i sical and chemical properties. In good seasons 
the land, if well manured, pioduees only medium crops of mclous and sweet potatoes, 
hut which are of exceptionally good quality. 

The results with black cowpeas are brielly reported, but are unsatis¬ 
factory on account of insects and drought. 

“The plan adopted pro\ules that the lye shall be plowed down in the spring of 
1895 and the pints planted with sweet corn, the kind and amount of fertilizers for 
the (liftmen t plats to be the same as in 1891, and crimson clover seeded in the corn.” 

Fertilizers (New Jersey JSHas. Rpt . 1&<J1, pp. 17-!)?, 207 , 20H ).—Much 
of the data here reported has already appeared in bulletins Nos. 1015 
and 104 of tiie station (15. 8. K., 0 , pp. 3JM», 700). The article includes 
statistics of the amount and value of fertilizers used in New Jersey in 
1894; a comparison of the year’s trade with that of previous years; data 
relating to the market prices of commercial fertilizers; notes on the eco¬ 
nomic purchase and rational use of incomplete fertilizers, and on home 
mixing of fertilizers; text of the State fertilizer laws, with directions 
for sampling; and tabulated analyses and valuations of 270 samples of 
fertilizing materials, including home-mixed and factory-mixed fertili¬ 
zers, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, dry ground fish, 
cotton-seed meal, ground bone and tankage, ground bone, dissolved 
boneblack, South Carolina rock and other* mineral phosphates, muri- 
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ate of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit, muck, sewage sludge, ground 
horn, nitrate-bearing clay from Egypt, tobacco dust, tobacco leaf, wool 
waste, and garbage ashes* 

Replies by 81 manufacturers to a circular of inquiry sent out by the 
station indicate a total consumption of fertilizers in the State during 
the year of 53,409 tons, valued at $1,715,707, the sales being the largest 
recorded by the station. Of this amount 39,319 tons, or 73 per cent of 
the total amount, representing an expenditure of $1,350,000, or 78 per 
cent of the total value, was for complete fertilizers. 

“Although it is admitted (hat these statistics are incomplete, as they represent 
only about four-fifths of the manufacturers who sell fertilizers in this State, yet the 
number of manufacturers \Uio did reply to our iu<]uiries (his year is greater than 
over before. These SI firms represent the greater part of the fertilizers soldjti the 
State; those manufacturers who have not replied, as a rule, being those whose total 
output averages less than 50 tons per annum.” 

The statistics show that (here has boon a decline in prices of complete 
fertilizers since 1885, but that this decline has not boon ^accompanied 
by a corresponding decrease in the absolute amounts of plant food 
delivered to consumers/ 4 

“The home mixtures examined icpresent the purchase of at least 800 tons; the 
average cost was $110.85 anil the average valuation $114.10, or a gain of $3511 per ton 
o\er station’s valuations, which are intended to, and actually do, fairly represent 
the retail cash cost of the fertilizer constituents in the raw materials at faetor\. 
The cost per ton was 10.7 per cent less than the valuations; in the manufacturers 1 
mixtures examined in tHOJl it was shown that the cost per ton was 40 per cent greater 
than the valuations/’ 

Analyses of Swedish Thomas phosphates, O. von Feilitzen 
(Srcnsko Mosul:. Form. Tidskr!N9. 7, pp. 207, 20s). —The author gives the 
following analyses of Thomas phosphate, manufactured at Domnarfvet, 
Sweden, and for the sake of comparison analyses of 3 samples of im¬ 
ported slag: 

Analyse* of samples of Thomas slay. 


Matmlurlnrwl in Sweden j Imported hl.ig. 


I 


Total phosphoric nrid . 

Phosphoric ncul soluble in ammonium 1 

vitiate (Warner h method) .j 

Proportion of total phosphoi U* acul hoI j 
uhlc in ammonium citrate. 


No 1. 

Xo S. j 

| No :i 1 

No i. 

No. 5. 

N o, G. 

Per cent. l*er cent. 
17.27 17.81 

P« t cent. 
10.70 

I er cent. 
17.70 i 

Per cent. 
17.81 

Per rent. 
22 08 

12 75 

12 41) 

13 24 1 

10.93 

13 90 

12.29 

78 S3 ( 

70.13 ' 

I 

Gf». 00 j 

G1.G5 | 

..^_i 

78.04 

55.60 


—F. W. 5VOIX. 


Humus, A. C aram (1?Humus. Milan: T. IToepli, pp . 220). —In his preface 

the author states that although the mineral theory of fertilizers of Liebig discredited 
the old humus theory tho work of Pasteur and others demonstrated the unmis¬ 
takable importance of humus in the soil. Nevertheless a somewhat exaggerated 
idea of tho importance and value of the mineral fertilizers led to a neglect of humus, 
resulting in many eases in a serious deterioration of the soil. There has been a 
revival of interest in this subject which seemed to justify the preparation of a 
monograph on humus. 
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The present volume presents a very complete compilation of information on for* 
mentations, properties, and decomposition of humus, with a discussion of the rela¬ 
tions of humus to the fertilizing constituents of the soil and to mineral fertilizers, 
and Kramer’s synoptical bacteriological tables of the fermentations of manure. To 
each of the four chapters there is appended a very full series of bibliographical 
notes, and at the end of the l>ook is added an alphabetical index of some 220 authors, 
whose work is referred to in the text. 

The book covers the subject in a thorough manner, and its excellent bibliograph¬ 
ical features make it valuable to the student and investigator. 

Considerations on the use of phosphatic fertilizers, P. P. DeiiAkain (L'Engrais, 

It {1890), No. 7, p. 100). 

Chemical vs. barnyard manures, S. Peacock (Amer. Fert., 4 {1890), No. 8, pp. 124 , 
126). —The comparison in this article, as in previous articles, is based on the assump¬ 
tion that barnyard manure actually costs the farmer what he would have to pay for 
an eq|Lal amount of fertilizing matter in the form of commercial fertilizers. 

A farm bone-meal factory, F. A. Pctnam (Mural Now Yorker , 1896 , Feb. 22, p. 114 , 

fig■ 1 )- 

Sewage farming in Madras and the suitability of the system for India, J. N. 

Cook {Tndian Med. Gaz80 {1892), No. 10, pp. 8? 

Burnt lime and marl, Kahbe (Fuhlinye lattdw. Zly., 42 {1890), No. 2, pp. 107-169). 
Comparison of results with chemical and farmyard manures in New Jersey 
field trials, S. Peacock {.inter. Fert., 4 ( IS90 ), No. 2, pp. 20-64). 

American phosphates in 1895, S. Peacock (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1~ ( 1890), 
No. 2, p. 99). 

Superphosphates from bones and from mineral phosphates, L. Guandeau 
{Jour. Ayr. Vrat., 00 {1890), No. 19, pp. 340, 811 ).— A brief note oil proposed coopera¬ 
tive comparative tests by the Italian Federation of Agricultural Syndicates. 
Sulphate of ammonia from coke and as a by-product of the iron industry 

{Amer. Fert., 4 {1890), No. 2, pp. 79, 89). 

An experiment with Henael’s mineral fertilizer, W. Mkykk {Dent, landw. 
Freese, 23 {1890), No. 21, p. 179). —An application of 1.5 marks worth of nitrate of 
soda produced better results than one of 22.5 to 25 marks worth of the Hensel fer¬ 
tilizer. The author states that an application of lime w ould have accomplished all 
that the Hensel mineral fertilizer did and at much less expense. 

Fertilizer experiment with phosphate of potash on a fertile beet soil, VON 
Sciieibe {Dent, landtv. Frcsse, t > (1890), X o. 20, p. 108). —Nino plats w r ero used iu the 
trial on a good black soil with a loam subsoil. Phosphate of potash was used on 
beets alone and in combination with other fertilizing materials and proved an excel¬ 
lent fertilizer. The author concludes that as soon as it can bo bought iu the market 
at a moderate price it will bo of groat \alue in the production of beets. 

Analyses of fertilizers, C. A. Gokssmann ( MaxmchinuftH Hatch Sta. Uni. 84, 
pp. 7). —Tabulated analyses of 82 samples of fertilizing materials, including madder 
refuse, cotton-seed meal, limekiln ashes, bituminous coal ashes, bones, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, and mixed fertilizers. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Field experiments with barley, peas, wheat, oats, and beans, 

0. A. Zavitz (Ontario A (/I. ('allege and Exptl. Farm RpL 1894 , pp. 66-94). 

Synopsis .— Experiments with \arictios of barley, peas, spring wheat, winter wheat, 
oats, beans, and mixed grains; dates for sowing grain; selection of seed of barley, 
peas, spring wheat, ami oats; and drilling rs. broadcasting of small grains. 

Forty varieties of 2-rowed and C rowed barley and 10 varieties of 
liulless barley were tested. Of the varieties grown for 6 years the 
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largest yields were made by Mandscbeuri and Oderbrueker; of those 
grown for 5 years by Cape and Mensury. The hulless varieties in 1894 
averaged only 30.5 bu. per acre against an average of 56.3 bu. for the 
other varieties. The 6-rowed varieties averaged about 10 bu. per acre 
more than the 2-rowod varieties, but tlie latter gave the heavier grain 
and the larger yield of straw. Of the hulless varieties Hungarian 
afforded the largest yield, 30.18 bu. per acre. 

Forty-six varieties of peas grown in 1804 averaged 27.8 bu. per acre, 
the most productive varieties being Karly Briton, White Wonder, 
Mummy, and Prussian Blue among those grown for 4 years, and Fall 
White, Marrowfat, and Canada (luster among those grown for 3 years. 

Among 9 varieties of spring wheat grown for 0 years Ilerison Bearded 
afforded the largest average yield, and Red Fern the largest yield 
among 21 varieties grown for 5 years. 

The results with winter wheat were reported in Bulletin 07 of the 
Ontario Agricultural College (K. N. R., 6, p. 114). 

Among 17 varieties of oats selected from 70 kinds grown in previous 
years the largest average yield for 6 years, 82.81 bu. per acre, was 
afforded by Joanette Black; the next largest yield by Siberian. The 
former had short straw, thin hulls, and heavy grain, and was found to 
be less susceptible to rust than most other varieties. Siberian is a 
white oat with spreading head, long and fairly strong straw, and heavy 
grain. When tested in 125 different localities in Ontario it afforded a 
larger average yield than any other variety, and is regarded by the 
author as having the best record among the 150 varieties which have 
been tested at the station. In 1804 varieties of oats having white 
grains exceeded in yield those having black grains by 5.7 bu. per acre 
and in weight per measured bushel by 3.5 lbs. Yellow oats gave the 
same average yield as black oats. Fifty-eight varieties with spreading 
panicles averaged 50 bu. per acre, while 25 varieties of side oats aver¬ 
aged only 48.7 bu. The* former also afforded heavier grain, the side 
oats, however, producing slightly more straw. 

Of 13 varieties of beans the largest average yields for 2 years were 
made by California Pea, Prolific Dwarf Tree, Small White Field, and 
Medium or Navy. 

One variety of winter barley, though badly winterkilled, yielded 
38.2 bu. per acre. Winter oats were completely winterkilled. 

The average yield during a two years’ test of various mixtures con¬ 
taining barley, wheat, oats, and peas in different combinations was 244.5 
lbs. of grain per acre in excess of the average yields obtained by plant¬ 
ing the same grains separately; during both years of the test the mix¬ 
tures iu every case afforded larger yields of straw than the grains sown 
alone. 

Taking the average results for several years, the largest yields of 
barley and peas were obtained by sowing May 1, and of spring wheat 
gild oats by sowing April 21,22. 
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Experiments to determine tlie effect of sowing equal weights of 
large, small, shrunken, and cracked grains are reported, of which the 
results are given in the following table: 


Yields from like weights of kernels of different sizes and conditions . 


Amount of pood. 


Barley, 80 lbs. 

Peas, 280 lbs. 

Spring wheat, 80 lbs 


Si/,e or condition of kernels. 


Large. 

Small. 

j Shrunken 

Cracked. 

BuHheU. 

Jlunheln. 

Bushel*. 

Bushels. 

40 87 

45.73 I 

35.83 

35.00 

1 19 32 

110.32 


2.62 

26.10 

28.51 

1 

27.84 



1 Average 2 j ears. 


Another test is reported in which the same number ot* large, small, 
and shrunken kernels per plat was used instead of like weights. The 
amount of the largo kernels was the same as in the preceding trial. 
The yields are given below: 


V ivUhfrom like number of large , small, and shruuhtn him eh. 


Si/rot condition ot kernels. 

“ 7 / 

i Large j Small Shrunken. 


Barley. 

Peas. 

Spring beat. 

Oats. 


UukheU 
4«>. 87 
18.81 
20 Hi 
30 50 


11 twitch. 
.17 5o 
17.17 
24 <»7 
32 38 


li Unlit'l 

30 27 
22 07 


The figures of the last table indicate that the large kernels are more 
X>roductive than the small kernels. 

Weevil-eaten peas afforded only a fraction of the yield produced by 
an equal number of sound peas. The weevil-eaten seed had lost in 
weight 18 per cent. 

A given number of double grains of oats afforded a smaller yield 
than a similar number of large or medium single grains, but a larger 
yield tbau a like number of single grains taken from double grains. 
When double grains were separated, the outer or large grains produced 
34.1 bu. of oats j>er acre against 20 bn. afforded by an equal number 
ol* inner grains. Joanette I>lack oats lost in threshing a small per¬ 
centage, of their hulls, and these hulled oats yielded less than selected 
dark grains, but even more than selected grains ol* a light color. 

Taking the average results Jbr barley, peas, spring wheat, and oats, 
drilling afforded 0.7 bu. of grain per acre more than broadcasting. 

Experiments with corn, rape, and miscellaneous crops, C. A. 
Zavitz (Ontario Agl College and Exptl. Farm Rpt. 1894 1 pp. 117-128 ),— 
Among 110 varieties of corn grown for fodder, Cloud Early Yellow, 
Improved Learning, Mammoth Cuban, and Salzer North Dakota are 
favorably mentioned. In rows 30,30, or 42 in. apart single stalks were 
left 4, 8, and 12 in. apart in the drill. The largest yield of forage was 
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obtained when the distance between plants was 8 in., whatever the 
distance between the rows. Mammoth Southern Sweet was most pro¬ 
ductive when the drills were 42 in. apart; Wisconsin Earliest White 
dent yielded best in rows 36 in. apart, and Compton Early afforded the 
largest yield in rows 30 in. apart. Experiments to determine the rel¬ 
ative values of kernels from different portions of the cob and of differ¬ 
ent sizes were made, but the differences in the yields were not large. 

Of 16 varieties of millet tested the largest, yields of green forage 
were made by Salzer Dakota, German, and Golden Wonder. 

Oats, barley, wheat, and peas were sown alone and in various mix¬ 
tures. In most cases the mixture afforded a larger yield of green for¬ 
age than the separate constituents sown alone. The most productive 
mixture consisted of peas and oats. In experiments to determine the 
best proportions of peas and oats, the largest yield of green forage was 
obtained by sowing 1 bu. of oats and 3 bu. of peas per acre, but as the 
crop from this mixture was found liable to lodge, the author recom¬ 
mends the use of 1£ or 2 bu. of oats and 1 bu. of peas per acre. 

The yield of green rape grown from large seeds was 33.08 tons per 
acre, from seeds of medium size 22.80, and from small seeds 11.78. The 
results of a test of sowing rape on a level, on ridges, and broadcast 
sligldly favored sowing in drills without ridging. The yields of 7 
varieties of sunflowers and 11 varieties of saccharine and non-saccha¬ 
rine sorghum arc tabulated. 

Crimson clover (A ’ctr Jersey Stas . Rpt. 1891, pp. 139-172). —The 
greater part of this article is reproduced from Bulletin 100 of the station 
(E. S. It., 0, ]>. 204). A few additional experiments were conducted in 
1804 to determine the hardiness of crimson clover for the central and 
northern portions of the State and to test different methods of seeding. 
In all localities the plant was hardy. 

“Excellent KtanclN were secured w lion the land was well prepared and the seed har¬ 
rowed in, though in one ease it \\as seeded July 20 ami in the other September 4, 24 
months later. . . . Fair eatehes were secured^ hen seeded m corn and eulti\atod 
in. One experiment vim an entire failure, probably duo quite as much to the fact 
that the seed was left on the surface as to the unfavorable conditions of weather.” 

Spring seeding was tested in several portions of the State, but resulted 
in failure whether the seed was sown alone or with oats. 

The effect of lime on lupines, K. IIeiniucii (Ztcciter Ber. landic. 
Vers. Stat . Rostock, 1894, pp. &2-278 ).— Lupines were grown in pots 
containing sandy soil alone and the same soil together with coarsely 
crushed chalk, coarsely crushed marble, fine chalk, or fine marble, and 
on marly soil with 14.4 per cent of carbonate of lime. 

The largest yield of dry matter was made on the sandy soil without 
the addition of any form of lime; line chalk and fine marble greatly 
reduced this yield. The plants that made the poorest growth, having 
received applications of lime in some form, contained the highest per¬ 
centages of lime in the dry matter. 
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Iu another series of experiments there was lidded to a sandy soil 
used for the growth of lupines, gypsum, phosphate of lime, carbonate of 
magnesia, and chalk, in combination with different amounts of sulphate 
of potash. Again the plants in the untreated soil made the best 
growth. Gypsum was less injurious than any other form of lime, but 
the yield with gypsum was but little more than half as much as on the 
untreated soil. The conclusion of Sehulz-Lupitz that the injurious 
effects of lime on lupines could be overcome by potash manures was not 
borne out by these experiments. In this series of experiments the 
highest content of lime in tlie dry substance of the plants (exclusive of 
the fruit) was found with those receiving gypsum, and with these plants 
also there was the highest percentage of sulphuric acid. The highest 
percentage of magnesia was found in the plants receiving carbonate of 
magnesia, the magnesia content in this case being more than double 
that obtained from the plants growing in any other pot. The highest 
percentage of phosphoric acid was obtained from the plants fertilized 
with phosphate of lime, the quantity here being 2 to 4 times as great 
as was obtained from the plants iu any other pot. 

In the author’s opinion the hypothesis is no longer tenable that only 
those lupine plants with small percentages of lime make a good growth, 
for in his experiment the second highest lime content was found in the 
most vigorous plants, which grew on the untreated soil. 

The need of lupines for potash, It. Heinrich {Zweiter Ber . landw. 
Vers . Stat. Rostock, 1891 , pp. 278-281). —A field was divided into 3 por¬ 
tions, and on one potash exhaustion was induced by omitting this ele¬ 
ment from the fertilizers used on tlie crops removed and supplying 
them with the other two important fertilizing ingredients. In a parallel 
manner on another ]>ortioii phosphoric acid exhaustion was induced by 
omitting phosphoric acid from the fertilizers for the preceding crops. 
A third portion was made poor in nitrogen by a (corresponding treatment. 

After a number of years of such treatment lupines were grown on all 
3 plats. The yield of green material on the nitrogen-exhausted plat 
was 40,022 kg. per hectare ; on the plat exhausted of phosphoric acid, 
30,255 kg., and on that deficient in potash only 0,748 kg. 

The author's conclusions are that lupines under ordinary conditions 
need no nitrogenous fertilizers; that they thrive in soil having but a 
small content of phosphoric acid, but that they require a large quan¬ 
tity of potash in the soil. 

In growing 4 crops of potatoes for the purpose of exhausting this soil 
preparatory to the experiment with lupines, the author found that the 
yield was least where nitrogenous fertilizers were withheld, indicating 
a special need of the potato plant for nitrogen. Potatoes grew well on 
the plat receiving no phospliatic manures for 9 years. After several 
years' cropping with potatoes there was indicated a need of potash for 
this crop on the plat receiving no potash. 

Mangel-wurzels vs. fodder corn (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1894, pp. 
136~138 ).—The mangel-wurzels were grown on a well-prepared tenth* 
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acre plat, receiving l«h of barnyard manure. The yield in October 
was at the rate of 28.4 tons per acre. 

In the following table are compared the yields per acre of food con¬ 
stituents found in the mangel-wurzels, in the corn fodder (grown in 
conjunction with crimson clover on a plat in the rotation experiment), 
and in the corn fodder and crimson clover together: 


Yield per acre of mangel-wurzel8, corn fodder, and corn fodder and crimson clover. 



Green | 

I>ry mat j 

Crude 

Crude j 

Crude 

Crude ] 

| Carboliy- 


crop 

ter. 1 

! 

fat 

liber, j 

| protein 

ash. j 

[ d rates. 


Pounds. 

1 

1'ound v 

Pound* 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pounds | 

Pounds. 

Mangel wnrzol* . 

50,000 

4 081 1 

33 0 

370 2 

084 9 

503 7 

3,112 0 

Com fodder. 

Increase ( ) ) or de 

20,000 1 

1 

6,1.' iO ' 

i 

152 2 

1,487.7 

468 0 

243 8 

3,780.2 

! 

crease <-) . 

+ 00,000 1 

-1 440 j 

; —UK 3 

-1,105 5 

t 210.0 

1 250 9 

| 

—667 6 

Corn fodder and c riiu ! 


1 



son clo\ er. 

02,200 

8,050 1 

237 0 

2 108 1 | 

900 1 

439 0 j 

4,962 9 

Increase (-f ) or do 
cream* ( -) a«* com 
pared with mangel j 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


| 

1 

wurzeis.1 

i 

| 24,400 | 

—3,072 

—203 7 

-1,728 0 

—214 4 

-04 7 

-1 850 3 


It is stated that the total dry matter in the mangel-wurzels was 
nearly 25 per cent less than in the fodder corn. The corn fodder fur* 
nished nearly 5 times as much crude fat and 4 times as much crude 
fiber as the mangel-wurzels, besides one-fifth more carbohydrates. The 
mangels furnished more crude protein, over 50 per cent of which was 
in the form of amids. 

The crop of clover and corn fodder is shown to contain nearly twice 
the amount of dry matter found in the mangels. 

The relative proportions and amounts of the fertilizing constituents 
contained in the two crops are given. 

“The crop of mangel-wurzels (though containing less than half as 
much dry matter) removed 50 per cent less of nitrogen, practically the 
same amount of phosphoric acid, and about 3 times as much potash as 
the crops of clover and corn. 1 ’ 

Field experiments with potatoes, O. A. Zavitz (Ontario Ag 1 . 
College and JSxptl . Farm Kpt. pp. Ul-IOi ).—These consisted of 

experiments with varieties, depth of planting, amount of seed, distance 
between plants, fertilizers, dusting the seed pieces with plaster and lime, 
and use of eyes from different portions of the tuber. One hundred and 
seventy-eight varieties were tested, and the most productive were, 
among those grown for 5 years, Empire State; among those grown for 
4 years, Tonhocks; among those grown for 3 years, Burbank Seedling; 
among those grown for 2 years, Pearl of Savoy, and among those grown 
for 1 year, Great Divide. 

The average results for 3 years favored planting at a depth of 5 in., 
rather than 1, 3, or 7 in. deep. 

“It was found that on tho average the potatoes in the rows in which the tubers 
had been planted X in. below the surface were 2.3 in. deep; in the rows in which the 
tnhere wore placed 3 in. below the surface, 2.9 in.; in the rows in which the tubers 
were planted 5 in. below the surface, 4.1 in. deep; and in the rows in which the 
tubers were planted 7 in. below the surface, 6 in. deep. 

1570»—No. 8- i 
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“It was observed that; a good many of the potatoes in life plats which were planted 
shallow, or near the surface, became badly sunburned, while in the plats where the 
tubers were planted deeper there was almost none of the crop which appeared in 
view.” 

Medium-sized whole potatoes afforded the largest average net yield 
for 3 years. The Rural trench system did not show any advantage 
over ordinary methods of planting. One-eye pieces gave a larger yield 
when planted 4 in. apart than when the distance was 8 or 12 in. Seed 
pieces cut 3 days before planting and dusted with lime or plaster 
afforded a yield considerably larger than seed pieces cut at the same 
time but not dusted. Single eyes from the middle portion of the tuber 
were slightly more productive than those from the stem end and from 
the seed end. 

Experiments with roots, C. A. Zavitz (Ontario A<jl. College and 
Exptl. Farm Iipt. 1891, pp. 101-117). 

Synopsis .—Variety tests, distance experiments, and tests of large, medium, and small 
seed of rnta-bagas, turnipR, mangel-wurzel 8, and carrots, and variety tests of 
sugar beets. 

Among 30 varieties of ruta bagas grown for 4 years Hartley llronze 
Top was most productive. Varieties of turnips recommended for pro* 
ductiveness are Jersey Navet, Early American Purple Top, and White 
Egg, and for quality and earliness Imperial Green Globe. The most 
productive variety of mangel-wurzels was Evans Improved Mammoth 
Sawlog, followed by Carter Champion Yellow Intermediate. The most 
prodnetive varieties of carrots wen*, an Improved TIalf-Long White and 
an Improved Short White. The most productive carrots were white- 
fleshed and of such shape as to be easily removed from Ihe ground. 
One of the easiest varieties to harvest was Guerando. 

With ruta bagas and mangel-wurzels, a distance of 8 in. between the 
plants afforded the largest average yield; with turnips, a distance of 4 
in.; and with carrots, a distance of 2 in. With rutabagas, mangel- 
wurzels, and carrots the yield was larger when the distance between 
rows was 20 in. than when 20 or 32 in. With turnips, distances of 20 
and 26 in. afforded practically the same yield and a larger crop than 
when the distance was 32 in. 

The following table gives the yields of different, root crops when large, 
medium, or small seed was planted: 

Yield per acre of roots from seeds of different else*. 


Sec«l 



Small 


Ttuta 

Imgas. 

Turnipa. 

M angel- 
wiirzcls. 

Carrot*. 

A vorage of 
4 ('Iohmc* 
of roots. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

20,85 

32 85 

28 Kg 

34.05 

20.10 

20. 03 

24.00 

27.53 

38.08 

26.30 

2. ;*a 

10 r.o 

17 03 

25.35 

13.80 


This table shows a decided gain from selecting large seed. 
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Analyses of turnip*, ruta-bagas, and mangel-wurzels, A. E. 

SntJTTLEWORTii (Ontario Agl. College and Erptl. Farm Rpt. 1894 , pp. 
85-38 ).—Analyses are given of varieties of turnips, ruta-bagas, and 
mangel-wurzels, and of these roots grown at different -distances in the 
row. 

In rows about 27 in. apart roots were left unthinned, and thinned to 
12 and 20 in, apart. With turnips, ruta bagas, and mangel-wurzels the 
percentage of dry matter was greatest when the plant s were not thinned. 
The roots not thinned contained in the dry matter less protein and fiber 
but more nitrogen-free extract than those thinned to 12 or 20 in. 

The percentage of dry matter and the weight of' roots were deter¬ 
mined for unthinned plants and for those standing at distances of 4,8, 
12,1G, and 20 in. in the row. From the results obtained (apparently 
taking the yield for only one year) the author concludes that, consider¬ 
ing both quantity and quality of dry matter, 8 in. between plants is the 
best distance for both turnips and mangel wur/els. 

A study of the constituents of the nodes and internodes of the 
sugar cane, J. L. Beeson (Louisiana Max. Bui. ,>\s, Pd xcr., pp. J311- 
1319). —Analyses were made of the juice of nodes and internodes ot 
canes with normal eyes, large eyes, and sprouted eyes. The juice of 
the nodes contained much less glucose, more solids-not-sugar, and more 
albuminoids than the juice of the internodes. However, in canes injured 
by cold the percentage of glucose in the juice of the nodes exceeded 
that in the juice of the internodes. u These facts can best be explained 
by the hypothesis . . . that the physiological function of the node in 
the caue is similar to that of the seeds in the case of flowering plants— 
to store food in the region of the eye for the use* of the young plant 
before it lias taken sufficient hold of the earth* to draw sustenance from 
the atmosphere aud soil.” The juice from the nodes had a purity coef¬ 
ficient of 81; that from t he internodes a coefficient of 89. “ If a machine 
could bo devised by which the nodes could be separated from the inter- 
nodes so as to work the juices separately it would doubtless be prof¬ 
itable.” 

“Fedigreeing” cane, J. L. Beeson (Louisiana Stax, Bui. 38, 2d xer ., 
pp. 1350-1303). —This chemical investigation was instituted to deter¬ 
mine whether any change in the quality of sugar cane occurs as a result 
of continued planting of different portions of the stalk. For 8 years 
the top portion of the stalk was planted, the tops for seed being taken 
each year from canes also propagated by means of tops. Similarly for 
8 years the middle portion of the stalk from canes propagated from 
middles was planted,- and likewise the lower portion ov butt of the 
stalk, taken from canes springing from planted butts, was used for 
seed. At the end of 8 years analyses were made of the 3 portions 
of the canes grown from (1) tops, (2) middles, and (3) butts. Under all 
conditions of propagation there were larger percentages of albuminoid 
nitrogen, amid nitrogen, and total ash in the tops than in the middles 
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and butts. “ The presence of a larger amount of nitrogenous and min¬ 
eral matter in the tops of the cane suggests the superiority of the tops, 
other things being equal, for planting, since these constituents are 
required as food for the young plant before it is old enough to win its 
living from the soil and atmosphere.” 

The ash of the tops and butts was analyzed and but little difference 
was found in composition; especially was there a close agreement in 
the percentages of potash, lime, .and phosphoric acid. The juice from 
canes propagated by tops had a higher purity than when middles and 
butts were continuously planted. 

Field tests indicated that tops used as seed germinated earlier in the 
spring than middles and butts, and chemical investigations indicated 
a somewhat greater maturity ami a slightly higher sucrose content of 
canes grown from tops than from those propagated by middles or butts. 

“ One tiling is shown beyond reasonable doubt, namely • That the cane has not dete¬ 
riorated, in which case it will be greatly to the advantage of the planter to cut the 
tops away down to the joint that has cast its leaves for jdanting, and send the 
remainder of the stalk from the entire crop to the mill.” 

Effect of fertilizers upon sugar cane, J. L. Beeson (Loumam 
Stas. Bui. 38, 2d ser.,pp. 1333-1371 ).—Tabulated data give the average 
results for o years, and for 1894 relative to yield of cane and com¬ 
position of juice produced on plats fertilized with different kinds and 
amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers, alone and in combination with min¬ 
erals. There was some want of uniformity in the soil, so that results 
are not conclusive. 

“While nitrogenous manures (alone) and mixed minerals (alone) have each greatly 
increased the tonnage over unmanured (the latter more so than tlio former), a com¬ 
bination of the two has given generally further increased results, and frequently 
with an increased sucrose and purity. . . . 

“Sulphate of ammonia used in a double ration, mixed with mineral manures, has 
given the highest tonnage, followed closely by cotton-seed meal mixed in similar 
proportions. 

The following table gives the percentages of total nitrogen existing 
as amids in canes differently manured: 

Proportion of total nitrogen existing an amide in canes differently fertilized. 

Per cent. 


Mixed minerals. 20.66 

Nitrogen (alone). 15.77 

1 ration nitrogen and mixed minerals. 22.23 

2 rations nitrogen and mixed minerals. 19.48 


“In every instance where the nitrogenous fertilizer is used alone the 
percentage of aniids is low, rising with the addition of mixed minerals 
and falling again with tlio double quantity of nitrogen combined with 
the mixed minerals.” If it is assumed that a low percentage of amid 
nitrogen is an indication of a high degree of maturity, nitrogenous 
fertilizers in this experiment hastened rather than retarded maturity. 
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The yields and analyses of canes supplied with different kinds and 
amounts of potassic fertilizers are tabulated. 

“The application of potassic fertilizers alone is without effect on the 
tonnage, sometimes apparently decreasing it, with increase of sucrose 
purity and albuminoid nitrogen.” Further than this, the results for the 
most part were inconclusive. 

Nitrate of soda as a top-dressing on timothy and rye (Neiv Jer¬ 
sey Stas. 1ipt. 1894, pp. 110-1X0). —In 2 localities in the State nitrate of 
soda was applied on acre plats of timothy at the rate of 100 lbs. per 
acre in the latter part of .April. In each locality one plat received no 
fertilizer. The increased yield of hay was in one case 1,060 lbs, and in 
the other 620 lbs. per acre; with hay at $10 per ton there was a profit 
in both cases. The largest increase in yield was obtained on the more 
productive soil. 

A similar experiment was conducted in 3 localities in the State with 
rye. With 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre the increased yields over 
the unfertilized plats were in grain 21.1, 37.4, and 27.1 per cent; in 
straw 30.7, 37, and 33.5 per cent. With rye at 45 cts. per bushel and 
straw at $8 per ton the use of nitrate of soda resulted in a small profit in 
every case. 

Selection of seed wheat, F. Desprez (Jour. Agr. Prat., 59 (1895), 
No. 10, pp. 091-098 ).—Large kernels were selected from a crop grown 
from large seeds for several years, and likewise small seeds were selected 
from a crop grown year after year from small seeds. Five varieties 
were used in this experiment. The average results for 1893,1894, and 
1895 are tabulated, and these give the average weight of the individual 
seeds and the yield of grain and straw per hectare lor the crop from 
large seed and from small seed. 

The average difference in the yield of grain from the use of large seed 
grown from an ancestry of the same kind was 1,067 to 1,828 kg. of w heat 
per hectare, according to the variety. The use of large seed gave a 
crop with kernels larger than those grown from small seed. It was also 
noted that the large grains germinated better than the small grains, and 
grew more vigorously, and that the crop from large grains matured 
better than that from small grains. 

In order to determine whether or not it was possible to change the 
ripening seavson of a given variety of wheat the author selected the ears 
which first llowered, and lroin the same stool those which dowered 6 to 
8 days later. Ily continuing this process for 4 years he succeeded in 
accelerating or retarding the ripening period of a variety from 4 to 6 
days. 

Investigations to determine the relative value for seed purposes of 
grains from the center and from the extremities of the car afforded 
inconclusive results as to the yield of straw and grain; however, the 
specific characters of the variety were best transmitted when the seed 
grown was chosen from the middle of the ear. 
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The varieties having the spikelets most closely crowded together were 
more productive than those in which the arrangement of spikelets was 
loose. 

A study of a rotation for dairy farms (New Jersey Stas . Rpt. 1894 , 
pp. 132-136 ).—This is a continuation of work published in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1893 (E. S. E., 0, p. 807). The rotation is as 
follows: First year, field corn, seeded to crimson clover; second year, 
crimson elover, followed by fodder corn, and the land seeded to rye 
after corn; third year, rye fodder, followed by oats and peas, seeded to 
red clover and timothy; fourth year, hay. 

The yield of the crimson clover cut for hay was at the rate of 12.4 
tons of green material per acre, though the amount gathered was only 
6.1 tons. The succeeding crop of corn fodder yielded 4.03 tons per acre, 
air dry. On one plat the crimson clover was turned under for manure, 
and the crop of corn fodder grown after it yielded 25,800 pounds per 
acre, green weight. 

Tabulated data of the total yield per acre of food constituents in the 
crimson clover and the succeeding corn fodder are given and compared 
with the yield of constituents in the green-manured corn fodder as 
follows: 

Yield per at r< of crimson clover and corn fodder. 



Total di \ 

('rude 

Cl mlo 

( indo 

( lude 

(’ai lw> 


matter ( 

fat 

fl hoi 

protein ( 
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Pounds 
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Pounds 

Pounds. 
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Crimson r lover and com fodder . 

Corn torldrr (attar < muHon clovi i 
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237 0 

I 
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4, 9(52 9 

plovud undci). 

7, 03ft 

i 

180 1 1 

. | 

1 510 1 

015 ? | 

217 9 

4 495 4 

Piilorence 


57 5 

598 0 

204 0 | 

101 1 . 

, 4C7 5 


“A study of these figures shows not only that the total amount of 
food obtained per acre was considerably greater when the clover was 
used as forage, but that it was much better than that obtained where 
the clover was turned under, though the corn crop was largely increased, 
both in yield and quality/’ 

The increased yield of dry matter witli the 2 crops was 23 percent, 
of fat 32 per cent, and of protein 18 per cent. 

Chrysopogon parviflorus, J. II. Maiden ( Agl. (iaz. X. S. Wales. 0 (1S93). No. 11, 
pp. 731. 7 n >4, pi. 1). —Notes tire given of this grass, which the author thinks worthy of 
extended tiial. 

The effect of salt water on cultivated plants, F. Wohltmann ( FMing’s landw . 
Ztg., 4”> No l r >, pp. Z77-/7'/).— If the amount of salt was from 5 to 10 gm. per 

liter the growth of the better grasses and leguminous plants \uis dwarfed and the 
yield, reduced, and the joung grass springing from seed dropped by the growing 
plants killed. If year by year the meadows are Hooded with water containing £ to 1 
gm. of salt per liter the stand of grass continually grows poorer. 

The influence of the weight of seed upon the grain production of yellow 
and blue lupines, common vetch, and buckwheat, H. Erklinu ( Inaug . Dies. 
Leipzig, 1895, pp. 63; aim. in Dot. Centbl Beiheft, 5 {1895), No. 7 , pp, 387-389). 
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The cultivation of maize, or Indian corn, J. L. Thompson ( Agl. Gaz. N. 8. Wale*, 
6 (189$), No. 18, pp. 871, 878, figs. 18). —A popular, illustrated article treating of the 
origin, details of culture, insect enemies, and varieties of Indian corn. 

Care and manuring of meadows (Zischr, landw, Ver. Hheinpreussen, 18 (1896), 
No. 4, pp. 89, 80). 

The tillage of meadows, Strbckkk (Deut. landw. Fresse, 83 (1896), No. 19, p. 138, 
figs. 3). —Some observations are given on the importance of proper treatment of 
meadows, and an illustrated description is given of an implement designed to cut the 
sod in strips, dig up the subsoil beneath, and replace the strip of sod, all at one 
operation. 

Studies on the distribution of plants in meadows, K. Buaungakt (Finding's 
landw. Zig. } 44 (1893), No. 31, pp. 700-7OS; 43 (1890) Nos. 1, pp. 13-31; 3,pp. 90-103; 
3, pp. 130-133). 

Studies of the Norway pastures and meadows, B. Hanstekn (liiol. Cenlbl., 
1890, No. 8). 

The increase of the yield of potatoes as the space allotted to each plant 
increases, N. Wehtermkiku (Vent, landw. Prvese, 2! (1893), No. 104,p. 943; 23 (1896), 
No. l,p. 8 ).— The author states that for the liumus loam of that region 2,500 sq. cm. 
for each plant gives the highest y ield. 

Nitrate and superphosphate in the culture of the potato, Maizi&ices ( UEngrais, 
11 (1896), No. 11, pp. 232-234). 

Experiments with fertilizers on potatoes (Xnv Jersey Stas. llpt. 1894, pp. 113, 
116). —This experiment, occupying 16 plats, was vitiated by drought, so that the 
increased yield due to fertilizers was in no case sufficient to pay the cost of application. 

Annual report of the experimental and potato culture station at Neuhaus 
near Paupitzsch (Delitzsch) for 1895, F. Scuibmku (FuhHng's landw. Ztg. } 43 (1896), 
No. 8, pp. 103-107). —A list of ;t(> varieties is given, with the yield and starch content. 

The groundnut, or earth nut (Arachis liypogaea ), G. Watt (Indian Ayr., 21 
(1890), Nos. t,pp. 13-lu; 2. pp. 43-49).—Nil exhaustive article giving the bibliography 
and history of the introduction of tho peanut, and treating of its value as an agricul¬ 
tural crop, its oil aud oil cake, adulteration of the oil, its use in the dyeing and tan¬ 
ning industries, the medicinal value and uses of the oil, the importance of the ground¬ 
nut (peanut) as an article of human food and fodder for cattle, tho minor uses of the 
tho plant (manure, fuel, etc.), tho chemistry of the groundnut and of its oil aud 
oil cako, and the Indian and foreign trade in tho various products of tho plant. 

The groundnut, or earth nut (Arachis liypogaea), a review of recent informa¬ 
tion, G. Watt (Agl. Ledger, Vegetable Product Ser., No. <V, 1893, No. 13, pp. 1-46, 
fig. 1). —The author gives a brief description of this plant and a detailed account of 
its cultivation in India. Tables are given showing statistics of the average yield 
in India and the exports to other countries. It appears that the largest quantity of 
peanuts from India is exported to France, Egypt, and Belgium. It is stated that the 
Indian plant attracts large numbers of red ants, which in the gardens of liougal 
seem regularly to soften and pulverize the soil as if to facilitate the growth of the 
pods. The ants do not seem, however, to injure the plant in any way.— t. holm. 

Injurious effect of nitrate of soda on winter rye, M. Wkyuemakn (Deut. landw. 
Presse, 28 (1896), No. 17, pp. 140,141). 

On the loss of sugar in beets during storage, F. Stkoiimek (Oesterr. nngar. 
ZAschr. Zuckerind. und Landw., 1895, p. 685; abs. in Hot. Centbl, JJeiheft, 5 (1S95), No. 
7, pp. 542-544). 

The influence of heat, rain, and soil moisture on the weight and sugar con¬ 
tent of sugar beets during the season of 1895, L. Kuntze (Ztschr. Per. JRubens . 
Ind., 1896, Feb., pp. 87-92, fig. 1). 

A study of hairy vetch, G. Lkciiaktiek (4nn. Set. Agron., ser. 2 (1896), 1, No. 1, 
pp. 102-120). 
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The composition of straw of different kinds and of clover bay at Poetelberg 
in an abnormally dry and wet year, J. Banamanh (Jour. Landw., 43 (1895), No. 4, 
pp. 337-348 ). 

Catch crops on light soils, Sohultz-Lupitz (Zwisohenfruchtbau auf letehten Boden, 
Berlin: 1895 , figs. 14; abs. in Deut. landw. Preese, 33 (1896 ), No. 30, p. 171).—A» the 
most suitable, deep-rooted, nitrogen-collecting plants for catch crops, the author 
mentions among tho Legunnnosto not requiring lime, the blue, white, and yellow 
lupine, and serradella; among tho lime-loving leguminous plants, yellow clover, 
Swedish clover, and the flat pea. Tho ordinary field pea is a collector of nitrogen, 
but is not a deep rooted plant. In Lupitz the turning to account of catch crops has 
been better accomplished by plowing under than by feeding. 

The improvement of cultivated crops, K, Hansen (Tidskr. Landokon., 14 (1895), 
pp. 413-440, 706-716). 

Tests of the cultural value of different sorts of grain, F. Heine and N. Was- 

TERMEIER (Dent. landw. Prme , 23 (1896), Nos. 18, pp. 152, 153; 19, p. 159). 

The improvement of grain, a resource of great importance for the profitable* 
ness of grain culture, Lieiibcheu (Dent, landw. Presse , 23 (1896), No. 18, p. 152). 

Cooperative seed tests, A. J. Bondurant (Alabama Sfa . Bid. 65, pp. 159-181).— 
Reports of 23 farmers throughout tho State on cooperative tests of crops grown from 
seed sent out by this Department. 

Silage, K. Kristen sen (Tidskr. Landokon., 14 (1895), pp. 299-353).— A r6snm6 of 
investigations mado in the different countries, with descriptions of the various sys¬ 
tems of stack silage applied (Lindenhof, Blunt, Polberg, Johnson, Ramstedt). 

Report of the agriculturist, J. F. Hu kman (OhioSta. Bpt. 1894,pp. XX1I-XXV ).— 
Brief mention is made of experiments in progress with forage crops, of fertilizer 
expenments, feeding experiments, a test of breeds of dairy cows and sheep, farm 
improvement, and farm products grown in 1801. 

Agriculture in the southern Shan States, A. H. IIildrrhhand (Indian Agr., 21 
(1896), No. 2 , pp. 19-5*1 ).— An account of experiments in growing European grains, 
vegetables, and fruits in India. 
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Experiments with fertilizers upon sweet potatoes (New Jersey 
Stas. Bpt. 1S94, pp. 102-111). — These sue in continuation of experiments 
carried on in 1892 and 1898 to determine if profitable crops ean be 
raised with chemical manures, to compare the relative value of nitro¬ 
gen in the forms of nitrate of soda and of dried blood, and to study 
tli© comparative effects of different quantities of New York horse 
manure alone and in combination with chemical manures. 

The experiments were carried out on two different types of soils, one 
a sandy loam with clayey subsoil, and the other a sandy loam with 
sandy and gravelly subsoil. Dry hot weather reduced the yield ou the 
latter soil. On the first soil the variety Up River was employed aud ou 
the second Yellow Nansemond. 

Tables are given showing the number of plats, the amount and kind 
of fertilizer used ou each, and the yield per acre in bushels. Tho 
adjoined table gives a summary of the results. 
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Yield of potatoei with different fertilisers. 


i 



Soil No. 1. 

Lai go. ^ 


Soil No. 2. 


J 


Total. 

Large 

Small. ' 


Total. 

Largo 

Small 

Large. 

1 

Un fertilised....... 

Bu. 
182.3 

Bu. 
130 8 

Bu. 

51.5 

Per ct ^ 
71.7 

Bu 

51.4 

Bu. 

28.2 

1 Bu 
| 23.2 

Per ct. 

> 64 8 

2 

Mineral* alone. 

260 6 

204 1 

56.5 

78 3 

118.4 

81.5 

| 36.0 

68 8 

3 

Minerals and nitrate . 

243.6 

181.1 

62.5 

74.3 | 

| 115.4 

77.3 

l 38.1 

67.0 

4 

Minerals and dried blood. 

262.1 

189.4 

62 7 

75 1 j 

! 95.7 

64.2 

31 5 

67 1 

5 

New York horse manure. 

277.8 

222.4 

55 4 

80 1 

167.4 

126 9 ; 

40.5 

1 75.8 

6 

New York horao manure and j 

j 







1 


chemical manures. 

270 8 , 

218 6 

52.2 

80 7 

' 172.2 

130 6 

j 41 0 

| 75.8 


Tables are given showing the financial results from all of the plats. 

The conclusions reached were that not only could sweet potatoes be 
raised by chemical manures alone, but that the increased yield was 
sufficient to pay a considerable profit. Where horse manure alone was 
used, the profit from the crop was not sufficient to pay the cost of the 
manure. The results from the use of the various forms of nitrogen are 
conflicting in different years, but with the odds apparently slightly in 
favor of the dried blood. The addition of nitrogen, however, was fol¬ 
lowed by a financial loss, as, though the yield of potatoes was increased, 
the addition was not sufficient to pay the cost of the fertilizers. As a 
consequence, the use of fertilizers rich in nitrogen is strongly ques¬ 
tioned. Combinations of chemical and horse manures show results 
slightly iu favor of the combination, where small quantities were used. 
Where larger quantities were applied, the added expense was not made 
up l>y the sale of the crop. It is stated that further experiments are 
needed to determine the kind and ainouuts of manures best adapted 
for the crop. 

Experiments with fertilizers upon tomatoes (New Jersey Stas. 
Rpt. 1891, pp. 97-102 ).—This is in continuation of a series of like experi¬ 
ments carried on by the station. The results for the previous years 
have indicated that when land has been heavily fertilizer! for a previous 
crop an application of from 200 to 300 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, 
half at the time of setting the plants and half 3 or 4 weeks later, gives 
good results; whereas, if the land is light and not heavily manured, 
other chemical fertilizers must be combined with the nitrate of soda so 
as to make a complete manure and applied before setting the plants. 

The experiments in 1894 were carried out on 2 types of soils—one a 
sandy loam with clay subsoil, well manured, and the other a light 
sandier soil with very slight previous application of fertilizers. On 
each soil 3 plats were made use of, one unfertilized, another fertilized 
with nitrate of soda, and a third with nitrate of soda, boneblack super¬ 
phosphate, and muriate of potash. The experiment on the lighter 
soil was interfered with by storms and unfavorable weather, but suffi. 
cient results were obtained to verify the conclusions of the previous 
years. Tabulated data are given of the yield and selling price of the 
tomatoes. On the heavier soil the plat fertilized with a complete 
fertilizer produced the largest and most perfect fruit. 
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Vegetables, K. II. Price, II. II. Barrington, and H. Hess (Terns 
Sta . But 30, pp. 609-618, figs . £0). 

Synopsis .—This bulletin comprises short articles by the several authors, embodying 
cultural notes and variety tests of sweet potatoes, onions, melons, celery, beans, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and tomatoes. 

Sweet potatoes (pp. G09-628).—This is a continuation of the work 
recorded in Bulletin 28 of the station (E. S. K., 5, p. 872). The work 
in sweet potatoes was much enlarged in 1894, 50 varieties and 3 syno¬ 
nyms being included in the investigations. The soil employed was a 
dark, sandy compact clay of medium fertility and ridge culture was 
used, the ridges being 4 in. high and i 1‘t. apart. The plants were set 
14 in. apart, each variety being given 50 ft. of row. An elaborate table 
is given showing the character of the baked flesh, season, yield, and 
quality of the 50 named varieties. The variety General Grant made 
the largest yield per acre, G18 bu., for 1 year, and Shanghai the largest 
average for 2 years. 

Experiments were made with planting different sized sweet potatoes, 
with the result that both the total yield and the number of large pota 
toes were greater when small potatoes were planted than when large 
roots were used. Tabulated data on this test with the varieties Shang¬ 
hai and Vineless are given. It was found that the heavy vine varieties 
grew quickly from vine cuttings, producing better crops than did the 
small vine varieties propagated by the same method. 

Descriptive notes are given on 22 varieties not mentioned in Bulle¬ 
tin 28 of the station. Historical and descriptive notes are given on 
the variety Vineless, which was first found growing among some hills 
of the Yellow Yam variety. Of the 5 strains of the Vineless type only 
one is recommended by the writer. Illustrations are given showing 
the arrangement of the leaf stalks m the Vineless variety. 

Experiments with fertilizers have been carried on, and though abso¬ 
lute conclusions are not yet drawn, the results so far reached favor 
boneblack 300 lbs. and sulphate of potash 200 lbs. per acre for sweet 
potatoes on the soil of the station. 

Notes and tabulated data are given on a test of 8 varieties in Galves¬ 
ton County, in which Vineless gave the heaviest yield, but the test was 
interfered with by drought, followed by excessive rains. 

Directions are given for transplanting sweet-potato plants and sev¬ 
eral forms of apparatus are figured. The subject of harvesting and 
storing is also treated, and an illustration given of a form of storehouse 
recommended. 

The following fungus diseases are described and remedies suggested: 
Soft rot (Khizopvs nigricans), black rot (Oeratocystis fimbriata), stem rot 
(Nectria tpomecw), and sweet potato scurf (Monilochwtes inf means). 
Dipping plants in a mixture of London purple, lime, and water is rec¬ 
ommended before planting them out, and an illustration is given of the 
new pest, the root borer (Cylasformicarius), which it is believed may 
prove of considerable injury. 1 
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A list is given classifying the different varieties according to the 
shape of the leaves and the color of the skin. 

Water and sugar in street potatoes as influenced by keeping (pp. 628, 
620).—Notes and analytical data on 16 varieties of sweet potatoes ana¬ 
lyzed in November, December, and March. As was to be expected, the 
water decreased as the winter advanced, while the amount of total 
sugar increased. The amount of invert sugar increased also, though 
not so uniformly as the total sugar. The highest amount of total sugar 
at the last analysis was found in Vineless (Early Bunch Yam). As 
this potato also was one of those losing the most water, it is believed 
to be the best for table use when a dry potato with a large amount 
of sugar is wanted. The next best answering the purpose is Pumpkin 
Yam. 

Varieties of onions (pp. 629-632).—This consists of tabulated data of 
58 varieties of onions, the variety El Paso producing the greatest yield, 
v liile Ked Bermuda was the earliest variety. In a keeping test the 
Prize Taker proved the best. Detailed notes are given on the cultural 
methods employed. The transplanting method, or u new culture, 77 prac¬ 
ticed successfully in the North, was tried and is believed to be not 
advantageous in Texas on account of the transplanting checking the 
growth of the young plants, xx hile the winters are rarely severe enough 
to kill onions seeded in the Held. The plants were placed 15 in. apart 
in a shallow furrow and the earth thrown upon them by means of a 
Planet Jr. plow. 

Mushnelons and cantaloup *#, raridics and culture (pp. 632-636).— 
Descriptive notes arc gi\en for 39 varieties of melons which were 
planted according to 2 methods, in hills and in ridges along which 
the seed was drilled. By the latter method the melons ripened earlier 
and were more abundant. Several fertilizers were used, singly and 
in combination, the best results being obtained from 300 lbs. of bone- 
black and 200 lbs. of sulphate of potash per acre. To a\oid danger 
from frost the melon seeds were planted in 2 inch tlowerpots or in small 
tin cans m hotbeds and afterwards transplanted to the field. Threat¬ 
ened attacks by the striped beetle (IHahrotiea rittata) were avoided by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture and London purple. 

Celery (pp. 637, <>38).—Brief cultural and descriptive notes on 11 vari¬ 
eties of celery. It w as attempted to make part of the crop self-blanch¬ 
ing by growing the plants close together, but the method did not succeed, 
while the usual plan of blanching by means of mounding with earth 
was successful. 

Varieties of beans (pp. 639,640).—Cultural notes and tabulated data 
on 33 varieties of bush and pole beans and descriptive notea on 6 
varieties of Lima beans. 

Varieties of cabbage, cauliflower , and tomatoes (pp. 641-648).—Cultural 
notes and tabulated data are given for 29 varieties of cabbage, the 
Jersey Wakefield, Tait Pilot, Flat Dutch, and ITcnderson Succession 
being considered most worthy of recommendation. Half of the plants 
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were irrigated with a decided effect in the earliness and size of the 
heads produced. 

Cauliflowers proved a failure as a spring crop, although they were 
more satisfactory in the fall. 

Cultural notes and tabulated data are given on 50 varieties of tomato, 
Atlantic Prize, ignotum, Livingston Favorite, Livingston Stone, and 
Ponderosa being considered as specially desirable. Pruning was prac¬ 
ticed on the variety Dwarf Champion with the beneficial result of 
increasing the productiveness and invigorating the plants after they 
had been weakened by drought and lack of cultivation. Experiments 
with growing tomatoes from cuttings were successful, shoots 0 in. long 
being planted one-half tlieir length in a sandy loam soil early in August 
and the resulting plants coming into bearing in [November. 

Field experiments with fertilizers upon peach trees (New Jer¬ 
sey Stas. Rpt. 189 /, pp. 121-127 ).—This is a report upon 2 continuous 
experiments with the application of different fertilizers to peach trees, 
one experiment having been continued for 8 years. Various combina 
tions of fertilizers were employed and tables are given showing the 
composition of the different fertilizers and the yield and value of the 
crop per acre for the 8 years. The destruction of the orchard this 
year by storms necessitates the discontinuance of the experiment. The 
conclusions reached are that it is advantageous to manure pencil 
orchards on lands of medium fertility; that manuring extends the prof¬ 
itable bearing period of the trees; that complete fertilizers are prefera¬ 
ble to single elements or combinations of 2 elements; and that chemical 
fertilizers are more profitable than barnyard manure. Of the single 
elements potash lias proved the most valuable. 

The second experiment is designed to test the effect of an excess of 
plant-food elements on the health and productiveness of pouch trees, 
and also the effect of nitrogen and phosphoric acid from different 
sources. The experiment has been in coin so for 5 }ears, and* a table is 
given summing up the results for that period. The effect of fertilizers 
is not particularly noticeable on the trees, although a deeper color and 
stronger growth of foliage is apparent on the fertilized plats. The 
most decided increase in yield has been obtained by the use of nitro¬ 
gen and phosphoric acid applied in the form of organic matter by 
means of ground bone and ground tish. 

Report of the horticulturist, W. d. Green (Ohio Sia. Rpt, 189f , pp. 
XXV1-XX VIII ).—This contains a progress report on the investigations 
being carried on in the greenhouses, especially in the direction of subir¬ 
rigation, with regard to lettuce, radishes, and tomatoes. It has been 
found that watering by subirrigation is cheaper and more efficient, the 
soil remains looser, and the plants grow better than when surface water¬ 
ing is done. Mention is made of preparations to carry on extensive 
rotation experiments with potatoes, wheat, and clover, and the general 
routine work of the department is briefly dwelt upon. 
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Report of the horticulturist, W. L. Hutt (Ontario Aqh College and 
Exptl Farm Rpt. 1894 , pp. 47-56, pis. 2).— A general report on the work 
of the year in the department, the teaching, management of the depart¬ 
ment, and work at the fruit experiment stations being each reported 
upon. Special attention is being paid to greenhouse work, and 5 
varieties of ICnglish forcing cucumbers were successfully grown in one 
of the houses, A collection of economic plants is in process of arrange¬ 
ment. Plans are being made to locate 10 fruit experiment stations in 
different portions of Ontario to test the value of different fruits in 
different sections of the country. 

Experiment with fertilizers on asparagus (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1891, p. 128).— 
This announces the beginning of an experiment to ascertain if asparagus can be 
profitably grown with commercial fertilizers alone. The soil employed is a well- 
drained sandy loam, planted with the variety Barr Mammoth. 

Forcing asparagus, Ts T . Schneider (Hit. Jlori., <,8 (1899), No. 1, pp. 41-47). —Brief 
notes on greenhouse cult tire. 

Forcing beans in a hotbed, N. Schneider (Iler. Uort., hS (1899), No. 3, pp. 98- 
77).—Brief notes on culture under glass. 

Forcing of legumes, N. Schneider ( Hew Uort., 98 (1899), Xo. 1, pp. 10-H). 

A new Japanese vegetable, E. Andre (Her. Ilort., 98 ( 1S99 ), No. 3, pp. 33, 39, fly. 
7) # _-jlluHtrat< d description of Aralia cordata. 

Lettuce undei glass, F. E. Carr (Harden and Forest, 9 (1899), No. 419 , p. 98).— 
Brief note on methods used. 

Vegetable marrow, J. < \ Tai.lai k (Harden, 19 {/*?.%’), No. 1193, p. 113 , fig . /).— 
Cultural notes on this cucurbit, which is recommended for gardens. 

Crabapples of American oiigin, <\ (iRosnr.VANdr (Rtr. Uort.. 98 (1899), No. 3, 
pp. 93-4)9, figs. 3 ).—An annotated list of 12 varieties, with cultural remarks. 

Chemical analyses of the fresh and seeded fruit of the Indian fig (Cactus 
opuntia), and of the biennial articulations of the same plant, G. M. Lima (8ta~. 
Sper , Ayr. Ital ., 28 (1893), No. 11, pp. 8<)~-S/9). 

The Italian prune (f anadian Uort., 19 [1899), Xo. ‘2, pp. 37, 38, j>1. 1, fig. 1). — 
Brief note on the growing of prunes, especially the variety Fellomhurg, in Ontario. 

Strawberry culture, T. B. Terry (Ontario Agl. College and Exptt. lavm Upt. 1894, 
pp. 3(0-309 ).—A popular paper on the subject, with special reference to cultural 
points, clean culture being especially urged. 

Concerning our berries, 1 1. von Fw hkk-Bknzon (Hot. ( cut Id., *>i (189.*), Nos. 10, 
pp. 321-328; 11, pp. 899~37<>i 11, pp. fut-ltl). 

Pruning and trellising grapes (Canadian Hurt., 19 (189*3, Xo. 1 , pp. 49, 30, figs. 
3 ).—General popular directions. 

On the renewal of vineyards by American hybrids, 1\ Caster (Frog. Agr. et 
Fit., 23 (1899), Xo. 3, pp. 93-U). 

Pinching vines, A. Lkfi bvhf (Rev. Uort., 98 (189(0, Xo. 8, pp. 99, 97 ).—Brief 
remarks and directions for this kind of pruning. 

Fruit preserving in the Crimea (Hard. Chron., 19 (18%), A o. 4tt,p. 198).— Brief 
statistical notes on the status of the industry in the C riuiea. 

The Dauphin chestnut, M. L. Dock (Harden and Forest, 9 (1899), Xo. 41, pp. 114- 
110, ph 1 ).—Illustrated notes are given of a remarkably large chestnut tree at Dau¬ 
phin, Pennsylvania. 

Chrysanthemums, A. S. Swanson (Amer. Florist , 11 (1890), No. 404 , pp. 782-784),— 
Preferred methods of growing these flowers to obtain large blooms. 

Chrysanthemums from seed (Harden. 49 (1896), No. 1200, p. 129).— Brief notes on 
the originating of new varieties. 
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Grafting chrysanthemums, 0. Grosdkvangb (Mev. Hort., 67 (1895), No. 24, pp. 
576, 577 ).—Notes on experiments in this line, with directions for performing the 
operation. 

How to succeed with chrysanthemums (Canadian Hort19 (1896), No. 2, 
pp. 57^60, figs. 2). —Popular cultural directions, watering, manuring, and disbudding 
being cliioiiy discussed. 

The gladiolus, H. II. Groff (Canadian Hort., 19(1896), No. 2, pp. 6 ?, 68, fig. 1 ).— 
Botanical and cultural remarks. 

Hepaticas, S. Arnott (Jour. Hort., 1896, No. 2473, p. 164). —Notes on the history, 
culture, and varieties of these flowers. 

Orchids, their culture and management, W. Watson and W. Bkan (London: 
V. Gill, pp. 551, 2d «f.). 

Ancient roses ((lard. Ghron., 19 (1896), No. 478, pp. 229, 230).— A popular article 
on rose growing by the Romans. 

Grafting tea and other roses (Garden, 49(1896), No. 1206, pp. 142, 144). —Descrip¬ 
tions of methods. 

Over-ripened wood in roses ( Garden, 49 (1896), So. 1266, p. 142).— Half-ripened 
shoots produce tlio truest blossoms. 

Willows vs. bamboos, F. W. BuiuuiKtr ( Gar (On , 19 ( 1S9(> ) , So. 1266, pp. 141, 
142). —Notes on the two for ornamental gardening, the willows being preferred as 
more hardy. 

Wanning tanks for the Victoria regia, W. Thicker (Garden and Fonst, 9 ( 1896), 
No. 418, p. 86). —Directions for heating the water in the tanks where this plant is 
grown. 

Kitchen garden planting, Fable (.liner, (lard., 17 (1896), No. 61, p. 117). — A tab¬ 
ulated list of nearly 50 vegetables, showing in what month and how to plant to 
secure a succession of crops. 

The composition and application of horticultural products, .1. Sebeliicn 
(Norsk, llavetidende, 11 (1893), pp. 39-52, 55-59, 78-82). 

Horticulture in connection with agriculture, E. Lick (Ontario Agl. College and 
Exptl. Farm lljit. 1891, pp. 309-312 ). —A popular article advocating the pursuit of 
agriculture and horticulture together, the writer believing that the two branches 
can bo profitably combined. Special icmarks are made on the care of orchards. 

Water-pipe boilers, L. Wight ( Florists 1 Exchange, 8 (1896), So. 9, p. 188). — 
Directions for the home construction of a heating system for greenhouses. 

Bulb farming for the Southwest, L. S. LaMance (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), 
No. 418, p. 87). —Recommends the South Ozark region of Missouri for the raising of 
flower bulbs. 

Flower-seed table (Amer. Gard., 17 (1896), No. 62, p. 132). —This is a tabulated 
guide to tbe proper time and methods for the sowing of various flower seeds in the 
garden or greenhouse. Fifty-six different flowers are included. 

SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Impurities in clover seed, <T. II. Panton ( Ontario Agl. College and 
Exptl. Farm l{pt. 18') I, i> 2 >. 11-10, Jigs. 10 ).—Tbe author reports upon 
00 samples of alsikc and rod clover seed examined during the year. 
Of the 27 samples of alsikc the percentage of vitality varied from 49 
to 97, and for the red clover seed from 79 to 98 per cent. The percent* 
age of weed seed varied in the different samples from 0.01 to 22.7 per 
cent. All specimens were found true to name. 

“Of the 60 samples examined, 53 contained grass seed; 27, seeds 
of white cockle ( Lychnis vespertina ); 32, sorrel (Iiuniex acetosella ); 8, 
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campion (Silene inflata ); 17, chicory (Oichorium intybus)) 9, rib grass 
(Plantago lanceolate)) 4, ragweed (Ambrosia artmisiwfolia ); 3, sm art- 
weed (Polygonum pennsylvanicum ); 5, chess (Bromm secalinus ); 5, 
bindweed (Polygonum convolvulus)? 

Figures are given representing the natural and magnified forms of 
some of the more common weed seeds, as follows: Rib grass, sorrel, 
oxeye daisy, chicory, ragweed, bindweed, black bindweed, white 
cockle, bladder campion, and chess. 

Poisonous plants of New Jersey, R. D. ITalsted (New Jersey 
Stas . Bpt 1894 , pp . 401-419 , figs . 6 ).—A preliminary report is given 
of the known poisonous plants growing within the State. Numerous 
instances are cited of poisoning of men and animals being traced to 
various plants, and descriptions are given of a few of the more common 
plants that are poisonous to the touch and of those which are poisonous 
when eaten. 

A list is given of the plants grown in the State concerning which 
complaints have been made. More than 75 species are enumerated 
whose effect varies from slight irritation to the causing of death. In 
addition to those enumerated in the list mentioned, reference is made 
to poisonous fungi, conspicuous among which are the ergots, specimens 
of which from 10 different grasses are figured. 

The Russian thistle and thistle-like plants, B. D. Halsted (AYtr 
Jersey Stas , Rpt. 1801 } pp. 301-319, figs. 14 ).—Illustrated notes are given 
on the Russian thistle (Salsola lali tragus), horse nettle (Solanum earo- 
linense ), buffalo bur (S. rostratum ), spiny cocklebur (Nanthium spino¬ 
sum), spiny sow thistle (Sonehus asper ), teasle (Dipsacus sylreslris ), 
spiny amaranth (Amarantus spinosus), sand bur (Cenehrus tribuloides), 
Canada thistle (Cnicus arrensis), and pasture thistle (C. lanerolatus). 
Mention is made of a disease of the Canada thistle due to a rust, 
Pnceinia suareolens . During the year a quantity of diseased material 
was distributed to correspondents with the hope that the disease might 
be caused to spread. Further investigations on this subject are- 
expected to be carried on. 

Dispersal of seeds by birds, II. N. Ridlky i Xat. Sci., S {1800), Xo. 40, pp. 780-109). 

New germinating apparatus, (,\ As< iiman (('hem. /tg., Xo. 7, p. 31, fig. /). 

Report of Boraas Seed-Control Station for 1894, A. W. Essi'.x (Boraas (Sweden): 
ISO5, pp. S'). 

Report of Christiana Seed-Control Station for 1894, B. Larsen (Beretn. Kgl. 
Stink. Nbrgcn Vel. 1801 . pp. 110-140 ).—A summary of all seed analyses made during 
the past 8 years is given, in addition to the usual report of the seed-control work per¬ 
formed during the year. Tho main data of the summary are given in tabular form, 
only averages of 10 or more samples being included.— f. w. woll. 

Report of Christianstad Seed-Control Station for 1893-94, L. J. Waiilstedt 
( Christian8tad (Sweden): 1800, pp. 8). 

Report of Gefleborg County Seed-Control Station for 1894. A. Westman 
(Qefie (Sweden): 1898, pp. 6*). 

Report of Gothenborg and Bohus County Seed-Control Station for 1893- 

’94, J. E. Al£n (Gothenburg (Sweden): 189o f pp. 18). 
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Report of Rernosand Seed* Control Station for 1894, 0. O. Strok irk (Hernia 
sand (Sweden): 1895,pp. 14). 

Report of Ope Seed-Control Station for 1894 (Ope ( Sweden ) : 1890, pp. 7). 
Report of Lund Seed-Control Station for 1894, B. JOnsson (Lund (Sweden): 
1895,pp. 14). 

Report of Skara Chemical and Seed-Control Station for 1894, O. Nylanpkk 

(Skara (Sweden): 1895, pp. 18). 

Report of Stockholm County Seed-Control Station for 1894, O. STJEJiNgniST 
(Stockholm ( Sweden): 1895, pp. 8). 

Report of Warmland County Seed-Control Station in Molkom for 1894, 

J. A. Andkrsson (Karlstad (Sweden): 1895, pp. 18). 

Noxious weeds along thoroughfares and their destruction, A. T>. Selby (Ohio 
Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 5). —The text of the State law relative to the destruction of weeds is 
given, and. inquiry is made concerning the appearance and Bpread of troublesome 
weeds along roadsides and elsewhere. 

Weeds of New South Wales, J. H. Maiden (Agl. Oaz. X. S. Wales, (> (1S95), Xo. 
18, pp. 811-818). —Notes are given upon the occurrence and methods of eradication 
of catch ify (Silent' gallica), stink wort (Inula gravcotenb), and wild melon (Cuctmiii 
myriocarpus). 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanist, B. D. Halsted (New Jersey Stax. Tipi. IWf, 
pp. 275-419, fig*. Si). 

Synopsis .—The author reports on the work of the year, notes being given on field 
experiments with fungicides, herbarium work, the Russian thistle and thistle¬ 
like plants (see p. 689), a loaf blight of oats, some of the more injurious fungi to 
fmits in 1891, some of the more injurious fungi upon market-garden crops, some 
fungus diseases of ornamental plants, and poisonous plants of New Jersey (see 
p. 689). 

Field experiments with fungicidex (pp. 270-302).—This report in a 
reprint of Bulletin 108 of tlio station (13. S. li., 6, p. 004). 

Herbarium work (pp. 303, 304).—The author gives a list of the sets 
of fungi possessed by the station. The number of specimens is over 
11,000, all of which have been mounted and classified. Card catalogues 
have been prepared, one classifying the specimens by orders and another 
according to the host frequented. 

A leaf blight of oats (pp. 319,320).—Reports from various parts of the 
State complained of a serious trouble of the oat crop. The plants were 
stunted in a peculiar manner. Investigations showed present a species 
of Pliyllosticta that was quite unlike any of the described species access¬ 
ible to the author. The fungus is described as follows: “ Pyenidia of 
our Pliyllosticta vary in size from ISO to 250//. The spores average 
from 12 to 18 by 6 to 7//, and are of a peculiar boat shape; that is, 
broader at one end than the other, and somewhat long, pear-shaped, 
being colorless and without guttata*.” 

The effect of the disease* on the oat crop as given by the author is: 

u Several holds wore visited and their appearance was nearly the same in all 
localities. The oat plants were of small size, and on June 28, for example, not more 
than from 6 in. to 1 ft. in height, with occasional heads showing in the most for¬ 
ward places. At first sight the fields had a peculiar brownish color, which was due 
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to some of the plants having tamed brown, the upper leaves sometimes showing a 
reddish color. Other plants were nearly of the normal green, but apparently 
stunted. In those places where the diseased plants made up a half or more of the 
stand the whole field was decidedly brown, and prospects for a crop were very poor. 
Other fields had not more than a tenth of the plants dying, and the crop with the 
exception of these looked fairly well.” 

Some of the more injurious fungi to fruits in 189d (pp. 320-334).—The 
author has reported on the more serious attacks of fungi on the follow¬ 
ing fruits during the season: Apple, blackberry, cherry, cranberry, 
currant, gooseberry, grape, peach, pear, plum, quince, raspberry, and 
strawberry. A cane blight of the currant is described that is due to a 
species of Nectria nearly related to N. cinnabarina. Associated with 
it were often found other fungi, one of which, Homostegia sp., was very 
conspicuous. On account of the nature of the injury tlone by these 
fungi there seems no oilier remedy than to cut out the diseased portions 
or the whole cane when severely attacked. 

Especial attention is called to the attack on pears, particularly Keif- 
fers, by the fruit mold fungus Monilia fructigena . Any bruising or 
breaking of the skin of this very susceptible kind would result in an 
immediate attack, followed by the softening of the whole fruit. The 
remedy is obvious. 

A phase of the strawberry leaf blight is described. The injury 
seriously affected the crop during the year. The affected plants were 
manifest by the wilting and curling of the leaves. When no parasites 
were present, the functions of the roots seemed to have been impaired. 
Spots of Sphwrclla fvagaries were noticed on the leaves and also on the 
petioles, where they seemed to cut off the circulation of the sap from 
the leaves, hence their wilting. 

Some of the more injurious fungi upon market-gar den crops (pp. 
335-362).—The more injurious fungi of the following crops are enumer¬ 
ated and the severity of their attacks briefly described: Bean, beet, 
cabbage, carrot, celery, cucumber, eggplant, horseradish, lettuce, melon, 
onion, parsnip, peas, pepper, potato, salsify, radish, spinach, squash, 
sweet potato, tomato, turnip, and watermelon. The report on beet 
diseases is reprinted from Bulletin 107 of the station (E. S. K., 6, p. 905). 

A serious attack of cucumber anthraenose due to Colletotrichum 
lagenarium is reported upon, and while the experiments are not com¬ 
pleted, it is thought that the proper use of Bordeaux mixture or ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate would prevent serious losses from this source. 

Since the publication of Bulletin 70 of the station (E. S. It., 2, p. 410) 
the author has continued his investigations on the ring rot fungus of 
the sweet potato. It has been ascertained to be caused by the same 
fungus as the stem rot, Nectria ipomcra\ In one of its most striking 
phases the decay is said to take the form of a ring about midway of the 
root; hence the conimou name of ring rot. Over the surface of the 
decayed portions soon appears the pinkish growth that characterizes 
this fungus. The stem rot of the eggplant is due to the same cause. 

15709—No. 8-5 
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In addition to the more common tomato diseases, a leaf blight, due to 
an undetermined species of Cylindrosporium, was noticed. The disease 
seems to have been widely spread, and when badly blighted the whole 
plant has a sickly appearance, but no large spots on its leaves. 

Some of the fungus disemes of ornamental plants (pp. 302-401).— 
Under this heading are reported the condition of the following as 
affected by various fungi: Chrysanthemum, cosmos, dahlia, hydrangea, 
lilies, palms, pinks, primulas, rose, and violets. The report on chrys- 
anthemum diseases was prepared by the author for the American 
Chrysanthemum Annual, and is here reprinted. The diseases described 
are a leaf spot due to Septoria ohrysanthemi , chrysanthemum blight 
caused by Cylindrosporium ohrysanthemi , and a new leaf spot due to 
Phyllosticta ohrysanthemi. The remedies for these diseases are the more 
common fungicides, directions for the preparation of the small quanti¬ 
ties usually needed being given. 

The stem blight of cosmos has already been noticed in these pages 
(E. S. K., 0, p. 437). 

Specimens of diseased lilies were examined by the author for the 
suspected “ Bermuda lily disease," but upon investigation the trouble 
was found to be due to species of Phyllostica and Vermiculann, 
the first being probably the primary cause of the disease. In other 
instances lack of vigor in plants was found due to the presence of 
mites in the bulb scales. For the prevention of the mites the use of 
sulphur water is advised. 

For the diseases of primulas, live of which are mentioned, an occa¬ 
sional spraying of the plants with Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

The author has made an extended study of the diseases of the violet, 
due to various causes, but principally to Phyllosticta viola » and Cerco 
spora viola\ Bench and box experiments were conducted for the pre* 
vention of the diseases with Bordeaux mixture, arumoniacal copper 
carbonate, and corrosive sublimate. Bordeaux mixture was the only 
one giving satisfactory results. Half strength mixture applied ©very 
10 days to violets under glass was found to retard the time of blooming, 
and it is thought that quarter strength would be effective in prevent¬ 
ing disease and would not be subject to this objection. Plants in the 
open field should be sprayed at least every 10 days with half-strengtli 
solution. 

Attention is called by the author to the serious blighting of many 
flowers by Monilia fructigena and other fungi. 

A reprint is given of a paper by the author on “How to distinguish 
fungus diseases of carnations." (13, 8. It., 0, p. 832.) 

A nursery blight of poplar, due to Marsonia populi , is figured and 
described. The white poplar, Populis alba } seems most subject to its 
attack. A similar disease has been observed for several years on the 
sycamore trees, causing the twigs to die back for several inches from 
their tips. 
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A reprint from The Florists 1 Exchange of October 6,1894, is given on 
the u Vocation of the Pbytopathologist.” 

Smut fungi, II, O. Brkfeld ( Untersuchungen aus dem Gesammtge- 
biet der Mylcologie,, XI, pp. VI, 98, pis . 5; abs. in Amer. Naturalist, 30 
(1890), No. 350, pp. 137-142 ).—Thin article deals with the smut diseases 
of cereals, and is based upon 4 years’ work of the author with Ustilago 
carbo on oats, U.crnenta on sorghum, and U. maydis on corn. Inocu¬ 
lations were made by spraying the plants at different stages of growth 
with conidia propagated in nutrient solutions made from fresh horse 
dung. 

In the case of oats sprayings, made when the embryo was 1 cm. in 
length, gave from 7 to 10 per cent smutty plants; when 2 cm. long they 
gave 2 per cent; and when the plumule had pushed through the enfold¬ 
ing sheath scarcely any smut resulted. The infection takes place 
through the young axis and also through the sheathing leaf, but prin¬ 
cipally through the former. In another experiment garden soil was 
sprayed with conidia and oats planted at a depth of 1 cm., and after 
sprouting the plants were transplanted. In one lot of 300 seed 5 per 
cent of the resulting plants were infected. Tn a duplicate experiment 
4 per cent were diseased. In still another experiment horse dung was 
mixed with soil and the whole infected and sown with oats. Half the 
resultant seedlings were kept in the laboratory at a temperature of 
over KP i'., the others being placed in a cellar where the temperature 
did not exceed 7\ Those in the laboratory gave 27 to 30 per cent 
smutted plants, while the percentage of smut in the ones in the cellar was 
from 40 to 40, showing that horse dung and low temperature are favor¬ 
able for smut infection. A fourth series of experiments was made with 
infection material derived from conidia that had been artificially culti¬ 
vated for (land 12 months. With the first cultures the author got from 
7 to 10 per cent smutty plants, in the second almost none, the conidia 
having lost their power of sending out genn tubes capable of infectiug 
the host. It was also learned that the germ tubes can penetrate any of 
the young tissues of the seedling, but can only infect the host when the 
hyplne are able to reach t he part of the plant where the smut beds are 
formed. In all experiments the germ tubes entered the young seed¬ 
lings, but when they were unable to reach the incipient ovules no smut 
beds were formed, the germ tubes being embedded in the tissues of the 
host. 

In the case of the sorghum experiment the results were oveu more 
striking than with oats. In some cases as much as 70 per cent of the 
sprayed plants became infected. Like the oats, the smut bed is confined 
to the panicle, and most of the infections took place in the early stages 
of growth, the tissues of the seedling soon becoming too hard for pene¬ 
tration. 

In the experiments with maize 3 unexpected facts were brought out: 
(1) The germ tubes are capable of penetrating any rapidly growing part 
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of the plant; (2) the growth of the fungus hypha, which has gained 
entrance to the host is narrowly localized, the smut bed being formed 
near the place of infection; (3) there is no long period of time between 
infection and the development of spores, as is the case in oats and sor¬ 
ghum, but 2 or 3 weeks intervening in the maize experiments. The 
author conducted experiments with seed treated with smut; plants 
sprayed in their early stages of growth and at various later periods; 
upon the adventive aerial roots; upon leaves and upon the inflores- 
cenees, and in every case any meristematic part of the maize plant was 
liable to direct infection. 

Corn smut, unlike that of the oats and sorghum, is provided with 
aerial conidia, which are readily transported from the soil where they 
are developed to a ny part of the plant. On this account the desirability 
of keeping the soil of the cornfield free from smut spores by removing 
and burning all smut masses before they have ripened is apparent. The 
spores of corn smut seldom germinate in water, and the infection of the 
plant probably takes place only when the spores have germinated in 
the soil and produced aerial conidia, their germination being greatly 
favored by the presence of horse dung. 

Raspberry anthracnose, J. II. Panton (Ontario Agl. College and 
Exptl. Form lipt. 1*9i, p. 7, fig. 1). —The author popularly describes and 
figures the anthracuose of raspberries due to Glaoaporium eenetum . This 
disease, while attacking both the red and black-cap varieties, is said by 
the author to be most severe on the black caps. The method of treat¬ 
ment suggested is the use of 1 Bordeaux mixture made of 4 lbs. copper 
sulphate, 4 lbs. lime, and 30 gals, of water, applied as follows: u First 
application, early in the spring before the leaves open; 2d, soon after the 
young canes appear, and these only sprayed; 3d, about 2 weeks later 
spray young canes again; 4th, the young canes just before blooming. 
Cut out and burn the fruiting canes each summer as soon as the crop 
is gathered.’’ 

Diseases affecting the grape, «J. n. Panton (Ontario Agl . College 
and Jtixptl. Farm Bpt. 1*9 /, pp. *-13, Jig*. <S).—In reply to a circular of 
inquiry sent out relative to grape diseases, 120 correspondents reported 
the presence of downy mildew, 105 powdery mildew, 106 black rot, and 
14 anthracuose. The loss due to disease was estimated at from 50 to 
75 per cent of the crop. The varieties most subject to fungus attacks 
are Rogers’ hybrids, Concord, Clinton, Niagara, Brighton, and Dela¬ 
ware. They seem to suffer injury in the order named, the first being 
the most severely attacked. 

The author describes and illustrates downy mildew, black rot, pow¬ 
dery mildew, and anthracuose, and suggests preventive treatment for 
each. 


On some characters of floral galls, C. Macmillan ( Science , n. ser., 3 (1890), No. 
98, j?p. 840-849 ).— A synoptical r^surn^ of the subject is given. 

On the rust of flax and the microbes producing it, ft. Winoojsudsky (Natunff. 
Rmd., 11 (1890), No. 9, p. 118; abs. from Compt. Rend., 181 (1895), p. 748). 
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A new parasite of the grape, Ravaz and Gouirand (Bev, V\t.; abs, in Le Monde 
40$ Plantes , 5 (1896), No. 76, pp. 67, 68) .— Descriptive notes are given of Phyllosticla 
vialcp , n. sp. 

A new sweet-potato disease, I. Clendenin (Dot. Gaz., 21 (1896), No . 2, p . 92, 
ph 1 ).—Notes are given of a fungus found upon sweet potatoes imported from Java. 
Specimens were submitted to Kills and Everhart, who describe the fungus as new 
and named it Lasiodiplodia tubcrculata. 

Gummosiu of sugarcane, E. W Knox (Rev. Ayr. fie Maurice,9 (1896), No. 12, 
pp. 289-294 ).—Reprinted from Sugar Journal. 

Concerning the sugar-cane disease caused by Marasmius sacchari, J. H. 
Wakkrr ( Centbl. liakt. und Par. Allg. y 2 (1X96), No. 2-3, pp. 44-56, Jigs. J).—Descrip¬ 
tive notes are given of this disease and suggestions offered for its prevention. 

Violet damping, H. Mki.de (A mer. Florist, 11 (1896), No. 404, p. 787).— Coke 
screenings recommended as a remedy. 

A new disease of wheat, 1\ A, Saocaudo and A. N. 13 krlf.sk ( /Hr. pat. Veg., 
4 (1895), p. 56; abs. in If< dwigia, 3 7 {1896), No. 1 , Bepert., p. .7).—The disease affects 
the culms at their base, and is caused b\ Spha roderma damnosum. 

Root diseases caused by fungi, <». Massed (Few Misr. But.. 1896, No. 109, pp. 
l-5.pl. /).—Notes are given of hematophora neeatrir and BimUinia radiriperda, the 
latter from New Zealand. Suggestions are given for their prevention. 

The animal parasitic diseases of plants, A. 11. Frank ( Frisian: 189*;). 

Bel worms, J. N. May {Amer. Florist, 11 (1X96). No. lot, pp. 7S~, y 786 ).—These nem¬ 
atodes, which are said to he ah* ;n s found on < lo\ er roots w hen root galls aro present, 
easily find their way to chrysanthemums and loses. 

Bel worms affecting roses, J. N May ( tmer. Florist, 71(1X96), No. 399. p. 649).— 
Brief remedial notes on nematodes attackin'* the roots of roses, and causing the 
foliage to become yellow. Watering w ith lime w ater or a solution of soda is recom¬ 
mended, and as a preventive steaming all suspected tsoil at a temperature of 2115° F. 

A report on experiments in treating nematodes with gas liquox, A. Stift 
(Nene Ztschr. Bubenz. hid., 3o ( 1X96), Non. x, pp. SI, X.; r ', pp. 97-99). 

Arsenical cure for carnation rust, Hill (Florists' Fnhange,S ( IX9(>), No. 9, p. 
192). —Fowler’s solution—1 or. to 8 gals, of water—used with sueeess. 

How to prevent smut, .1. II. Pvvfov (Ontario tgl. Folltgc and Fjrptl. Farm Rpi . 
1894, pp. 17, IS ).—Directions are given for the treatment of seod with hot water, 
solutions of copper sulphate, and potassium sulphid for the pres tuition of smut. 

Bxperimenta in the tieatment of carnation rust, F <\ Sifwari {Florists' 
Exchanges (1896), No. 8, pp. 167, /oW).—Experiments are reported in testing the ger¬ 
mination of spores in fungicides, soaking cuttings in the same, and on the curative 
and preventive treatment of rust. The author recommends the select ion of resistant 
stock, dipping cuttings in solution of potassium sulphid and staiting in fresh sand, 
spraying with weak copper sulphate solution, fumigating with sulphur before 
benching, and not allowing the foliage of indoor plants to remain wot for any consid¬ 
erable time. 

Results of 6 years’ combating black rot M. HusmArk (Prog. Agr.et Fit,, 25 
(1896), No . 6, p. 153). 

Gfcape mildew and the salts of copper, h. DEr.it flly ( Prog. Agr. el Fit., 25 (1896 ) f 
No. 6, pp, 141-148). 

Forest fungi, Ik D. Halstkd (Forester. 2(1896), No. 2, p. 25 ).—Notes are given 
on cedar apples and their relation to diseases of tlio apple. 

Diseases of plants and their remedies, N. A. Conn (Agl. (laz. N. S. Wales, 6 
(1895), No. 12, pp. 858-8**7, Jigs. 13 ),—Notes are given on the pimply rot of the tomato, 
bitter pit of the apple, squash tip disease, a coffee disease, red blotch of lemon, gray 
scab of lemon, and au earthworm pest. 

Diseases of agricultural plants and their remedies (Fuh ling's Ian die. ZAg.. 45 
(1896), No . 4, pp. 135-138).— Brief notes are given on diseases of alfalfa, clover, lupine, 
vetches, and horse beans. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the entomologist, J. B. Smith (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 

1891, pp. 193-600, figs. 58). 

Synopsis .—This report consists of a general review, comprising brief notes on a 
number of the insects most injurious during the season, with more extended 
lemaiks upon some especially damaging forms, particularly some scale insects, 
shade-tree insects, and insects affecting the wood of fruit trees. 

General review (pp. 423-402).—In this connection short observations 
are made upon the San Jos 6 scale, pear midge, pear psylla, pear 
blister mite, imported pear borer, fruit bark beetle, apple borers, tent 
caterpillar, peach borers, elm leaf beetle, wood leopard moth, periodical 
cicada, cutworms, melon lice, potato stalk borer, tomato or corn worm, 
corn root webworm, wheat insects, root maggot, thrips, cabbage 
insects, potato insects, blister beetles, sweet-potato insects, (lover leaf 
beetle, asparagus beetle, blackberry insects, sawflv larva 4 , wireworms, 
strawberry weevil, cranberry grasshoppers, squash borer, ants, may 
beetles, horn fly, and rose chafer. 

Broadcast applications of kainit, at the rate of 500 lbs. per acre, were 
found efficient against maggots of cabbages, onions, and radishes. It 
was found that cranberries wen* eaten by grasshoppers, but only after 
the skin had been punctured by katydids or locusts. 

Entomology in the crop bulletin (pp. 402-470).—This briefly reviews 
and abstracts the weekly information obtained from different parts of 
the State throughout the season, and indicates at what points the vari¬ 
ous injurious insects were most numerous and damaging. 

Specially injurious insects (pp. 470-000).—In this part of the report 
are given general life history and remedial notes on scale insects as a 
class. Caustic washes, chiefly potash soapsuds, to lx* followed by kero¬ 
sene emulsion, are recommended. Illustrated descriptive, life history, 
and remedial notes are given on the San Jose scale, taken in main part 
from Bulletin 100 of the station (E. S. It., 0, p. 832). Continued experi¬ 
ments with insecticides indicated that fish oil soap is the most effective 
wash. Illustrated notes are also given on the oyster shell bark louse 
(Mytllaspis pomorum), scurfy scale (Chionaspis furfur us), rose scale 
(J)iaspis route) j soft scales (Lccanium hesperutum , L. hemispharicum^ and 
L. cerasifex ), and cottony maple scale (Piilvinaria innumerabilis). The 
matter published in Bulletin 103 of tin* station (E. S. K., 0, p. 040) in 
regard to the elm leaf beetle (Galcrnca .ranthornehvna), wood leopard 
moth (Zeuzcra pyrina ), and white marked tussock moth (Orgyia leuco- 
stigma) is given in main part,supplemented by further observations on 
the life history and best methods of treatment. The bagworm ( Thyri - 
dopteryx ephemera for mis )is also treated of at length, its life history being 
described and its anatomy and various stages figured in detail. Notes 
on cutworms, the sinuate pear borer, and jx>tato stalk borer and experi¬ 
ments with bisulphid of carbon are given, being quoted from B ull etin 
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109 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 40). The report also includes notes 
on the life history of the pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora ), the fruit bark 
beetle (Scolytus rugulosus), apple twig borer (Amphicerus bicaudatm ), 
and the periodical cicada (Cicada septendecim). 

The fruit bark beetle was found seriously damaging apple, pear, and 
peach trees, the infested trees appearing as if fine shot had been fired 
into the bark. These holes are the openings into galleries in which the 
eggs are laid and from which the larvm bore beneath the bark on all 
sides. The central gallery, in which are laid about 80 eggs, is about 
in. long. The life cycle from egg to adult is about 35 days, and 
although the broods are not well marked, there are 4 or 5 in a sea¬ 
son. The full-grown larva* are white, thickened anteriorly, with small, 
yellowish heads and brown mandibles, and are about three-sixteenths 
of an inch long, while the black, cylindrical adult measures one-eighth 
inch in length. As a rule healthy trees are not attacked unless there 
is a dearth of weak or dying ones. It is recommended that badly 
infested trees be cut down and burned, while those only slightly 
attacked should have the borers cut out, the wounds plastered up, the 
trunk whitewashed, and the growth stimulated by abundant soluble 
fertilizers. 

The apple twig borer was found attacking apples,pears,peaches,and 
grapes, boring into the pre\ ions year's growth, the burrows being made 
for food and shelter only, as the insects breed on the dead wood of 
smilax and wild grape. Ridding the land as completely as possible of 
the food plants is suggested as a remedy. 

The periodical cicada caused some alarm in the State, but it is not 
believed that any damage due to the laying of its eggs will be of a 
serious nature. 

Report of the entomologist* P. M. Wehstek (Ohio 8ta. Bpt . I##/, 
pp. XXIX-XXXIX, Jiff*. ? ).—1 n this report it is urged t hat more exten¬ 
sive appropriations are required to secure efficient combating of the 
insect pests of the State. Brief mention is given of the lift* history of the 
raspberry gouty gall beetle (Ayr tins rujieollis ), grape root worm ( Fidia 
viticida ), Western corn root worm ( Diabrotica longicornin ), chinch bug 
(Blinsus lencopterm ), asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi ), onion thrips 
(Lmothripn tritici), strawberry worm (Harpiphortts maculatus ), cabbage 
curculio (Listronotus appendiculatus ), and a few other species causing 
varying amounts of damage throughout the State. Maps are given 
showing the distribution in the State of the Western corn root worm, 
chinch bug, grape root worm, asparagus beetle, bagworm, clover root 
worm, aud clover leaf weevil. Other investigations on the life history 
and best treatment of these pests are being carried on. 

Insecticides, It. II. Pbioe (Texas Sta. Bui . 36, pp . 649-651). —Gen¬ 
eral remarks upon insecticides, explaining their purpose and methods 
of application to the two styles of insects, biting and suckiug. The 
action of the following insecticides is described and directions given 
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for their application: London purple, Paris green, kerosene emulsion, 
carbon bisulphid, and pyrethrum. The forms of spraying apparatus 
that have proved most efficient at the station are mentioned and the 
names of the manufacturers furnishing them are given. 

Trapping codling moths, J. Q. Panton (Ontario Agl. College and, 
Exptl. Farm Rpt, 1891, p. 4 ).—Brief mention of an experiment in using 
funnel-shaped “tree protectors,” which are fastened around the trunks 
of apple trees to capture codling moth larvtc. The lame found hiding 
places under tow attached to the apparatus, and 25 trees so treated 
averaged 25 larva* each. 

Peripatus, myriapods, and insects, A. Sedgwick, F. G. Sinclair, and I). Sharp 
(London and New York: Macmillan <f* Co., pp. XI, 384, figs. 872). —In this volume, 
which i« the fifth of the Cambridge Natural History Series, the different subjects 
designated in tbe title are separately treated by the respective authors. The plan 
of the work is to describe the origin, embryology, anatomy, morphology, life history, 
aud distribution of the groups under consideration, combined with a discussion of 
relationships, and a general classification. Synoptical keys arc given us far as the 
families, and in some cases to lower subdivisions. 

Tbe first 26 pages aud 14 figures are devoted to Peripatus, its position between tbe 
Annelids and Arthropods being explained by an exposition of its anatomy and devel¬ 
opment, 7\ capcnsis being chiefly used for illustration. Ten distinct species aud a 
number of doubtful ones are recognized, and a colored map given showing the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the genus. 

The myriapods are classified as Chilognatha, Chilopoda, Kchizotarsia, Sy inphyla, 
aud Pauropoda, aud an illustrated key to the families is given, in which a represent¬ 
ative of nearly every family is figured. General remarks on the life history, aud 
habits of the group preface technical descriptions of the structure of each class. 

Nine orders of insects arc recognized—Aptera, Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Ilymeuop- 
tera, Coleoptora, Lepidopteia, Diptera, Thysanoptera, and Henuptcra, and the clas¬ 
sifications of other authors are discussed. Although the paleontology, anatomy, and 
development of insects as a class are given with considerable detail, this volume 
treats elaborately only of the Aptera, Orthoptera, Neuroptera, and part of the 
Ilymenoptera, the other orders to be considered in succeeding volumes. 

This work is admirable in conception and execution, and will readily be granted 
highest rank as a bandy reference book on the morphology of the forms considered, 
while the systematic side of the subject is not neglected. The illustrations are par¬ 
ticularly good, many of them being original, and others taken from important special 
papers, in some cases not easily accessible. 

Plants and ants, Heim (Lev. Svi., ser. 4, 5 ( 1890 ), Nos. 9, pp. 2X9-271, figs . 6; 10. 
pp. 299-80A). 

On Aleurodes lonicerae, J. W. Douglas ( Ent . Monthly Mag., ser. 2, 7 (1890), No. 
74, pp. 31-33 ).— Descriptions of the various stages. 

The life history of the W&w&lan, L. Zkiintnkr ( West Java Sugar Sta. Contr . 17, 
n. ser., 1S93, p. 12).— Notes on the scarabeid Apogonia destructor, which is very inju¬ 
rious to sugar cane in Java. 

Aspidiotus peraiciosus and Aonidia fusca—a question of identity or varia¬ 
tion, W. M. Maskeli. ( Canadian Knt.,28 (1890), No. l,pp. 14-16).—' The author believes 
that it may be necessary to remove Aspidiotus pemiciosus to tbe genus Aonidia, and 
to make Aonidia fusca a variety of pemiciosus. The chief difference between the two 
ih that of sizo and minor external variations, the anatomical features within the 
scale being practically tbe same. 

The Coccinellidee of Japan, G. Lewis (Ann. Mag. Nat Hist, ser. 6,17 (1896), No. 
97, $p* 22-41).—An annotated catalogue of 61 species. 
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New CtalloldsefromNorth America, D. W. Coquillett (Canadian Ent., £8(1896), 
No. 2, pp. 48,44). —Three new species of mosquitoes are described. 

The probable origin, development, and diffusion of North American species 
of the genus Difcbrotiea, F. M. Webster (Jour. N. Y. Ent. Soc., 8 (1895), No. 4, pp. 
158-166).— It is believed that all but one of the 18 species originated in Mexico and 
Central America, and have thence spread to the North, the Rocky Mountains divid¬ 
ing the current, and sending 2 species to the Pacific Coast. 

Observations on Dolerus palustris, 8. Doebeli {Ent. Naehr ., 22 (1896), No. 2, pp. 
81-88). —During the day the larvro inhabit the stems of Equisetum limosum, issuing 
at night to feed on the branches, 

Carpocapsa pomonella, a nut feeder, R. Adkin {Entomologist, 89 (1896), No. 892, 
pp. 2, 8). —The codling moth has been bred from walnuts and sweet chestnuts. 

The American species of Isotoma, A. IX Macoilli vray (Canadian Ent., 28 (1896), 
No. 8, pp. 47-58). —This consists of a revision and synoptical key, 31 species being 
recognized. 

Lepidopterous larvae in walnuts, F. V. Theobald (Entomologist, 29 (1896), No. 
.198, pp. 28, 29). —The species Carpocapsa splendana and Plodia interpunvtella were 
found in English walnuts. 

Lixus ooncavus as an injurious insect, E. A Klages (Ent. News, 7 (1896), No. 1, 
p. 18 ).—Briof notes on this beetle attacking rhubarb, burdock being tbe natural 
food plant. 

Monoorepidius vespertinus injuring beans, J. B. Smith (Ent. News. 7 (1896', 
No. 1, p. 10 ).—A short note on the adults gnawing bean pods. 

Breeding notes on Scolytus 4-spinosus, S. rugulosus, and S. muticus, E. A. 
Klages (Ent. News, 7 (1896), No. 1, pp. 11, 12). 

A descriptive catalogue of the Sphingidse found within 50 miles of New 
York City, W. Be OTENMT i.le k ( Uni. Amor. Museum Nat. Hist. y (1896), pp. 275- 
820, pis. 6). 

Remarks and observations on the structure of the antennas of the Cecido- 
myids, •?. J, Kieffeh ( Put. Sot Ent. France , 1896, No. ?, p. 87, figs. 2). 

Bibliography of North American dipterology, 1878-95, I, 8. W. Wiixiston 
(Kansas Unit*. Quarterly, i (1891-96), No. 8, pp. 1:9-144). 

The compound stigmata of dipterous larvae, J. C. H. i>k Mki.tkrk ( Tijdschr. Ent., 
88 (1894-95), pp. 65-100, figs. 2. ?). —An important paper, based on studies of the meta 
morpboses of Hydromyza livens, hut including comparisons with several other species. 

Predaceous and parasitic enemies of Aphides (concluded), 11. C. A. Vink 
( Interna t. Jour. Aficr, and Nat. Sri., ser. 2, 6 (7896), No. 29, pp. 81-41, ph. 2). —A 
semipopular discussion of the life history and relationship of various insects preying 
upon Aphides. 

The anatomy and physiology of the ovaries of worker ants, E. E. Bickford 
(Zool. Jahrb., 9 (1896), No. I, pp. 1-27, pis. 2).—This paper records the results of the 
study of several species of ants, in some of which the workers were found capable of 
laying fertile eggs. The plates illustrate the histology of the ovaries. 

The lateral organs of scarabeid larvae, F. Meinkrt (Kyi. Dansk. Vidensk. Schsk. 
Skr., ser. 6, 8 (1895), No. /, pp. 72, pis. 8). 

British and Buropean butterflies and moths, A. W. K appkl and W. E. Kirby 
(Nuremburg: E. Nister, 1895, pp. 272, pis. 20, figs. 7). 

The life histories of the New York Blug caterpillars, I, 11. G. Dyak and E. L. 
Morton (Jour. N. Y. Ent. Soo., 2(1895), No. 4, pp. 145-157, pi. l,figs. 16). —Detailed 
descriptions. 

The nesting habits of Anthidium oonaimile, A. Davidson (Ent. News, 7 (1896), 
No. l,pp. 22-26, figs. 8). —Illustrated notes on the nesta of this bee, which consists of 
6 or 7 oelled masses of sand glued on branches or in the angles of rooks. 

New experiments on the seasonal dimorphism of Lepidoptera, A. Wkismann 
(Entomologist, 29 (1896), No. 898, pp. 29-89).— Recounts experiments with butterlly 
eggs laid at Naples, adults being reared both at Naples and Freiburg, Germany, 
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The effect of higher temperature on the immature stage* is to produce darker adults, 
an effect that it is believed becomes hereditary. 

Some aspects of hibernation, F. A. Dixey (Ent. Record, 7 (1896), No. 7, pp. 169- 
17 $).—A philosophical discussion, iu which the author states that hibernation is 
originally duo to a protoplasmic adaptation for rest, afterwards influenced by natural 
selection. 

The origin of insect transformations, G. H. Bryan (Intemat. Jour. Micr. and 
Nat. Set., 8( r. 3, 6 (1896), No. 29, pp. 57-60). —The writer states that the separation of 
the functions of nutrition and locomotion lias caused insects to become more highly 
developed in their final stage and to degenerate in their early stage. 

Early stages of some bombycid caterpillars, A. S. Packard (Jour. N. V. Ent . 
/Spc., $ (1895), No. 4, pp. 170-180 ).—Detailed technical descriptions of immature forms. 

Senses of insects, G. A. K. Marshall ( Entomologist, 29 (1896), No. 893, pp. 42-48).— 
A paper discussing the sense of hearing in sound-producing insects, Cicada, Termites, 
etc., and noting interesting observations and experiments. 

The value of formalin for preserving insects, K. Escherich (Ent. Naohr22 
(1896), No. 1 , pp. 1-3 ).—Formalin is recommended as preserving the colors as well as 
the insects themselves. 

New remedy for phylloxera (California Fruit Grower , 18 (1896), No. 8, p. 1(4 ).— 
A brief note on successful French experiments, in which peat moss, moistened with 
oil of schist, was hoed in the soil about the bases of the vines. Repeating this 
procedure twice a year destroyed the pest. 

Martini’s insecticide against the grape moth, the tortrtx of the pome fruits, 
and other insects, G. del Guercio (Stas. Sper. Agr. ltal ., 18 (1890), No. 13, pp. 
749-761). 

Things old and new in agriculture, A. Casali (Cose veechie e nuore in agricoltura. 
Castrocaro: A. Jiarboni, 1890, pp. 77 ).—A reprint of a Beries of articles published in 
an agricultural periodical, La Pastorizia, on how to prevent or avoid the phyl¬ 
loxera. The author treats of the reasons why sandy soils are unfavorable to phyl¬ 
loxera, the emanations from cultivable lands, hilly lands, and the pb> lloxera, and 
the function of iron in plants. 

Injurious insects and fungi, (Jour. Ifiritish ] lid. Agr., 1 s'90, No. 2, pp . 162-182, Jigs. 
6). —This comprises illustrated descriptive, life history, and extended remedial notes 
on the damson mite (llryohxa prutuf), pea beetle (Urachus pin), bread beetle (Sito- 
drepa panioea ), pine beetle (Ifglobius abietis), turnip flea (Phyllotreta nemorum), 
cucumber and turnip mildew (Oidium balsamii), and club root of turnips (Plasmo- 
diophora brassica ). 

Detailed accounts of experiments with different remedies are given ami directions 
included for the use of thoso found most efficient. 

Injurious insects (Jour. IJirilish] lid. Agr., 1895, No. 3,pp. 300-316, figs. 3).—N otos 
on the life history and treatment of the woolly aphis (Schizoneura lanigera), goat moth 
(Cossus ligniperda ), cabbage root maggot (Phorbia brassier), and wireworms (Agriotes 
lineatus, A. sputator, and A. obsenrus). The remedial measures recommended to be 
used against these pests are, except in the case of the goat moth, chiefly taken from 
the publications of various American experiment stations, especially the Cornell 
Station. 


FOODS—ANIMAL PB0DUCTI0N. 

Note on nukamiso, M. Inouye (College Agr., Tokyo, Japan, Bui, 
col. 2 , No. 4, pp. 21(1-218 ).—This substance is rice bran iu the state of 
lactic fermentation, and is used for softening certain vegetables, such 
as the eggplant and radish, which are rendered more palatable and 
more easily digestible when left in a large quantity of nukamiso for 
about 24 hoars, after which the mixture is carefully washed from the 
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articles which have been treated with it. Notes are given on its prep¬ 
aration and analyses of the substance as used. The products treated 
with this mixture are said to acquire a peculiarly fine flavor, and a 
greater digestibility is secured by the softening of the vegetable cells 
through the action of the lactic acid contained in the preparation. 

The preparation and chemical composition of tofu, M. Inouye 
(College Agr., Tokyo, Japan , Bui., vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 209-215). —Directions 
are given for the preparation of this food from soja beans, and analyses 
of the product. Tofu is one of the chief sources of protein in portions 
of Japan. As this food is freshly made every day and there is no bac¬ 
terial action connected with its preparation, the author states that the 
name “vegetable cheese” is not justified. 

On the influence of the use of sugar on muscular work, B. K. 
STOKVIS (Diet, and llyg. Gaz12 (1H96), No. 1 , pp. 31-35).— This article 
was read before the section of physiology of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation at London, July-August, 1895. By means of experiments it 
was demonstrated that the immediate combustion of sugar does not 
exercise a beneficial effect on the amount of muscular work which can 
be performed. The work done in the experiments consisted in lift¬ 
ing a weight with the hand. The amount was measured with an in¬ 
strument called the ergograph. A large number of experiments were 
made and the results tabulated. Various sorts of sugar were experi¬ 
mented with. 

Sugar and starch are slowly assimilated and stored up in the muscles 
as reserve material. The combustion of this reserve material (sugar) 
yields energy, and, “although it can not be contended that the chemical 
energy produced by the combustion of sugar is one of the chief sources 
of muscular work, yet there is no plausible reason why, in order to pro¬ 
mote muscular work, sugar should be added to the daily food. All 
other carbohydrates will do as well tor the provision of the muscular 
storehouse with the necessary stock of chemical energy.” 

Cod-liver oil as a food adjunct (Molk. Ztg., 9 (1897), No. 9, p. 
125). —It is said that cod-liver oil is being recommended in England in 
rations for milch cows, pigs, and dogs. It is claimed that it increases 
the fat content of the milk, without injuriously affecting the quality. 
Being an animal fat it is said to be more easily digestible than many 
vegetable fats used in rations for calves, and is recommended for that 
purpose. Experiments are suggested on its effect on the quality of 
meat, milk, and bacon. 

Boot-sugar molasses for milch cows, horses, and pigs, I. Insu- 

LANder (Kyi. Landt. A had. Eandl. TUhkr., 31 (1895), pp. 246-251 ).— 
Favorable experience concerning the feeding of beet-sugar molasses to 
milch cows, horses, and young pigs. Oows were ted up to 1£ kg. (3.3 
lbs.) per day per head, diluted with double its weight of water and 
poured over the grain feed. Working horses were fed 1 kg. (2.2 lbs.) 
per head daily. Molasses was fed to pigs with skim milk, taking the 
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place of potatoes. The author believes that molasses is likely to become 
a very important food for farm animals.— F. w. woix. 

Fodders and feeds (New Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1894 , pp. 173-306).— 
Analyses are given of crimson clover, cowpea vines, cornstalks, fodder 
corn, corncob, corn grain, starch feed (wet), cerealiue feed, dried brew¬ 
ers’ grains, wet brewers’ grains, mangel-wnrzels, cotton-seed meal, 
cotton-Reed feed, koji feed, oat chop, peanut meal, T. B. Milk Producer, 
and Economic Feed Yl. Several of these are quoted in the following 
table: 

Analyses of commercial feeding stuffs. 


; 

Water. 

Crude 

fat. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Crude 

protein. 

Crude 

ash. 

Carbo¬ 

hy¬ 

drates. 

Albumi¬ 
noid ni¬ 
trogen. 

Nitre. 1 
gen. j 

1 Phos- 1 
nhorit* j 
acid. | 

I Potash. 


Per et. 

Per et. 

! 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Peret. 

Per ct. 

Peret . 

Per et. 

Peret. 

Cerealiue fowl .. 

10 14 

8.53 

6.33 

11. 46 

2.60 ! 

60.94 

1.72 

1.83 

1.26 

9.67 

Cotton seed feed 

9. 73 

3.30 

35. 72 

10. 74 

3.65 

36.86 

1 60 

1.72 

0 62 

1.21 

Koji feed. 

S. 00 

4 22 

lfl. 27 

19. 01 

6.61 

45,89 

2.59 

3.04 

3.25 

0 96 

Peanut meal ... 
T. B. Milk Pro¬ 

10.87 

2.38 

62. 87 

7.03 

2. 14 

14.71 

0.96 

1.13 

0.15 

0.62 

ducer . 

Economic Feed 

9.88 

6.05 

5.06 

27. 26 

1 

3.50 

48.25 

4.01 

4.30 

1.50 

0.78 

VI. 

10. 70 

5.90 

6.90 

22.81 

4.75 

48.94 

3.17 

3 65 

1.43 

_1 

0.55 


Some of the samples of which analyses are quoted were described in 
detail. 

The feeding stuff sold as peanut meal consisted of ground shells or 
hulls. It was largely crude fiber and even less valuable as a food than 
cotton hulls. Cows eating it suffered from severe indigestion. 

“T. B. Milk Producer is doubtless a mixture of feeds; it corresponds very closely 
with some dried brewers’ grains in its content of fat and protein, though much 
richer in the mineral constituents phosphoric acid and potash. An even mixture of 
cotton-seed meal and wheat middlings, or gluten meal and wheat bran would give 
products quite similar to this in composition. At the selling price. $23 per ton, it 
furnishes the food constituents at a very reasonable cost, and will doubtless serve an 
excellent purpose as a feed ration for dairy cows in connection with coarse products. 

“Cotton-seed Feed is claimed to consist of 1 part of cotton-seed meal and 5 parts 
of cotton hulls, and the analysis shows this claim to be fulfilled. The chief value 
of this product from the standpoint of actual nutritious compounds lies in the meal 
contained in it, the hulls serving mainly as bulk. At the price per ton charged— 
$15—it is a very expensive feed, since $5 would purchase an equivalent amount of 
meal, leaving a charge of $10 for the remaining material, which is of but little more 
value than good straw.” 

The article also contains a report on the market prices of a large 
number of commercial feeding stuff’s from 1891 to 1895, an article on 
gluten feeds reprinted from Bulletin 105 of the statiou (E. S. R., 6, 
p. 839), and the average composition of a large number of feeding stuffs, 
mostly compiled. 

Cotton-seed hulls and meal for beef production, F. E. Emery 

and B. W. Kilgore (North Carolina 8ta. Bui. 118 , pp* 219~238)* 

Synopsis. Tests were made with 4 fat steers. It was found they could not be fed a 
heavy ration of cotton-seed hulls and meal for a long period with profit. The 
digestibility of the ration, the effect of cotton-seed meal on the digestibility of 
hulls, and the fertilizing constituents of the rations fed were also discussed* 
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The experiment was made with 4 steers. Nos. 1 and 2 were mature 
oxen and had been worked. They were fed for 96# days a heavy ration 
of cotton-seed hulls and meal in the proportion of 2:1. Nos. 3 and 4 were 
young and had probably never been worked. They were fed for 135 
days a heavy ration of cotton seed hulls and meal in the proportion of 
3:2. The rations were fed ad libitum . The steers were fat when pur¬ 
chased and cost 2.75 cts. per pound. 

The results are tabulated for each steer, showing the gains in weight, 
the amounts of food and of digestible nutrients consumed, temperature 
of the stable, water consumed per pound of dry matter eaten, etc. 

Steer No. I gained 173 lbs., and No. 2,185 lbs. The cotton-seed hulls 
are valued at $3 aud meal at $24 per ton. The 2 steers gave a net 
profit of 74 cts. for the whole period. For shorter time the profits were 
larger, $3.21 for 81 days aud $5.71 for 63 days. No. 3 gained 148 lbs., 
and No. 4,252.2 lbs. On the heavier ration Nos. 3 and 4 were fed at a 
loss of $11.90 for the whole period. For a period of 40 days there was 
a profit of $1.83. The heavy rations were profitable for a considerable 
time, although the cattle were fat when purchased. 

Digestibility of thr rations fed in the foregoing experiments (pp. 238- 
244).—On 4 consecutive days of each of the last 2 weeks the feces of 
each of the steers were collected. The analyses of these and of the 
feeding stuffs are given in tabular form, together with the digestion 
coefficients as determined. The digestion coefficients for the rations 
were as follows: 


(* Occidents of digestibility of rations of cottonseed meal and hulls fed to steers . 


1 

Pry 

matter 

1 

Ash. 

Protein ^ 

Fat ! 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

('‘rude 

liber 

1 

1 

Ver rent i 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Steer No. 1. 

55 53 

39 20 

65 16 ! 

86 04 

r,e 15 , 

45.21 

Steer No. 2.| 

| 54 58 

37 37 

62 88 

82.36 

• 53.49 1 

47.18 

Average. 

55 06 , 

1 38 29 

64.02 

84.20 

| 54 82 i 

46.20 

Steer No. 3. 

5(T 68 : 

38 29 

~ 64 61 

91 49 

, 56.7« , 

49 70 

Steer No. 4. 

55 39 1 

29.50 

65 56 

79 19 

55 93 | 

45.78 

Average. 

66.04 

38.90 

65.09 

| 85 34 

56.36 | 

47.74 


With a view to ascertaining whether the digestibility of the cotton¬ 
seed hulls was affected by feeding cotton-seed meal with them, the 
digestion coefficients of the hulls as fed above were calculated, using 
the coefficients for cotton*seed meal previously obtained by the station 
(E. S. R., 5, p. 1081). 

“The calculated digestibility of the hulls in the rations is greater in every case, and 
in some instances materially more so, than the average of 4 experiments show them 
to have been when fed aloue. There has been a decided retardation in the digesti¬ 
bility of protein in every case, due to the combinations. It is as though no protein 
has been digested from the hulls, while they have caused a decreased digestibility of 
the protein of the meal by the amounts indicated in the table expressed in per cent of 
the protein fed in the hulls. But the loss in protein is more than counterbalanced 
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by the increased digestibility of carbohydrates. The gains in nitrogen-free extract 
and crude fiber were sufficient to increase, after bringing np the loss from protein, 
the digestible dry matter from 0.81 per cent in the 7 to 1 ration to 8.66 per cent in 
the 3 to 1 ration. This is quite a decided and important increase. In the light of 
theso experiments, we can not, therefore, answer otherwise than that cotton-seed 
meal does effect and increase the digestibility of cotton-seed hulls.” 

Fertilizer constituents (pp. 245-253).—The fertilizer constituents recov¬ 
ered in the manure from the rations fed in the digestion experiments 
of the present series and others previously reported 1 were calculated 
and arranged in tabular form. The feces were analyzed in every case 
and the urine in 5 trials. The average percentages of the fertilizer 
constituents in the food recovered in the excreta in these 5 trials arc 
shown in the following table: 

Average composition of ex< rcta in fi experiments with cattle. 


! Nit.OK,.,. | r,K a b " rlc | 1’ot.Hh. 


Urine find fe< <*s . 

Per ct nt 

89 8 

Per cent. 
88. 0 

Per cent, 

92.4 

Urine. i 

F>(). 3 

18.5 

58.7 


39. 5 

09 5 

33.7 


“These results show that an average of 90 per cent of the total fertilizing con¬ 
stituents contained in the rations were excreted in the manure, corresponding to 
89.8 per cent of the fertilizing \ alue; that 42.5 per cent of these constituents \> ere con¬ 
tained in the urine, corresponding to 50.2 per cent of tho money value; while the 
dung contained 47.5 per cent of the fertilizing constituents, corresponding to 39.6 
per cent of the original mammal value of the rations. These figures make apparent 
the value of urine as a fertilizer, especially where nitrogenous rations are fed. The 
urine is especially rich in nitrogen and potash, whilo most of the phosphoric acid is 
contained in the solid excrement. The a\ erage value of the urine per day for 5 ani¬ 
mals was 7.14 cts. against 5.63 cts. for the solid excrement for the same time and 
animals. The value of the manure depends on the foods fed.” 

In calculating the manurial value nitrogen is valued at 17 cts., 
phosphoric acid at 4^ cts., and potash at 5 cts. per pound. 

“The obtainable manurial value of tho rations is in all cases materially greater 
than the original cost of the foods making the rations. The average cost of the 
daily rations of the 5 animals was 9.53 cts., valuing cotton-seed meal at $18 and hulls 
at $3 per ton. The average total manurial value of the same rations was 14.22 cts., 
and the obtainable manurial value 12.77 cts. The obtainable manurial value of the 
rations (12.77 cts.) is 134 per cent of the original cost of the rations (9.53 cts.). It 
is as though the growth and fattening of the auimals were obtained for nothing, and 
there was still a balance of 34 per cent of the original cost of the foods in the manure 
pile to the credit of the feeder. These results would not be obtained in ordinary 
practice, since no account is taken of the unavoidable loss in handling and resulting 
from decomposition. Neither do these figures take into account the cost of feeding 
and applying the manure to the laud.” 

“Slopping” cows, H. II. Bean ( Ontario Agl. College and Exptl. Farm 
Ept. 1894, pp. 148, 149 ).—In November and December 9 cows were fed 

l North Carolina Buis. 80c, 87rf, and 97 (E. 8. R., 3, p. 462 ; 4,p. 736 ; 6, p. 1081). 
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a grain ration of 2 lbs. of ground wheat and 4 lbs. of bran in addition 
to silage, and pasturage during the day for a part of the time. The 
first 2 weeks the grain was fed dry, the next 2 weeks one-half of it 
was mixed with warm water to a slop, and the last 2 weeks the whole 
grain ration was made into slop. 

“Some of the cows increased in the quantity of milk and in the per¬ 
centage of fat, while others decreased during the period of slopping 
once a day.” The total milk yield was 3,002 lbs. during the first period, 
3,157 during the second, and 2,040 during the third; the average per¬ 
centage of fat was 3.00, 3.82, and 3.80, respectively. 

Later 6 cows were given for a time nearly all their drink in the form 
of slop. The weekly average showed “a decrease in the quantity of 
milk by 25 lbs., while the per cent of fat remained about the same. 

“There does not appear to be any advantage in feeding cows wet 
meal, nor is there evidence to prove that this method of feeding will 
make the milk poorer in fat to any extent.” 

Experiments on the effect of food on milk, 11. H. Dean (Ontario 
Agl. College and Exptl. Farm Rpt. Jt>9],pp. 117,118 ).—At the time the 
college herd was turned to pasture, May 14, the cows were divided 
into 2 lots, lot 1 receiving 4 lbs. of bran, 3 lbs. of wheat, and 1 lb. of 
cotton seed per head, and lot 2 only 1 lb. of bran. 

The yields of milk and fat before and after turning to pasture are 
given. “Group 1 gained 0.37 per cent fat, and group 2,0.45. Group 1 
failed to the extent of 43 lbs. milk, and group 2, 07 lbs. milk. We 
evidently were not paid for the meal on good pasture." 

At the end of this trial, dune 3, both lots were given only pasturage, 
with a very little bran. From dune 12 to duly 1 both lots decreased in 
quantity and per cent of fat in milk, as compared with the previous 
period. From July 1 to 22 both lots were fed 2 lbs. of bran and 2 lbs. 
of wheat per cow daily, and Jul> 10 1 lb. of cotton-seed meal was added. 
Compared with the previous period, when no grain w r as given, both lots 
decreased in milk yield, but the percentage of fat remained practically 
the same. 

Sheep feeding in Colorado, W. W. Cooke (Colorado 8ta , Bui. 32 } 
pp. 48). 

tiynopaU .—Statistics on sheep rinsing in Colorado. I'ceding experiments with dif¬ 
ferent varieties of sheep showed that the host returns were given by Mexican 
yearlings. The iirst 5 pages of the article contain a popular summary. 

The first part of this bulletin is devoted to a popular discussion of 
sheep raising in the State. with remarks on breeds, ranging, selling 
lambs, transportation, sheep markets, methods of feeding, death losses, 
shipping, cost of shipping, expenses of feeding, feeding Western lambs, 
feeding older sheep, and sheep statistics. 

An experiment is reported with 4 lots of sheep “ to ascertain the rela¬ 
tive chances for profit in feeding Southern and Western sheep.” Lot 
1 was made up of 20 Western yearlings, selected for size and vigor, 
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averaging 118 lbs.tn weight. Lot 2 was composed of 17 Western wether 
lambs and 3 ewes, “selected from a dock of 2,500 and represented the 
Western lamb in its best possible form.” The average weight was 101 
lbs. Lot 3 was composed of 12 yearling Mexican wethers, the average 
weight being 73 lbs. Lot 4 was made up of 28 Mexican lambs, the 
average weight being 63 lbs. at the beginning of the experiment. 

From October 24 to November 19 the sheep were fed alfalfa hay only, 
the average amount consumed per head daily being 2.5 lbs. The gains 
were: Western yearlings, 10 lbs.; Western lambs, 6 lbs.; Mexican year¬ 
lings, 2 lbs., and Mexican lambs, 3 lbs. From November 19 to Decem¬ 
ber 13 the alfalfa was increased to an average of 3.7 lbs. per head daily, 
but they lost iu weight. In the author’s opinion this is due to shrinkage 
in the water content of the system. 

The sheep were then divided into 4 uniform lots of 20, each composed 
of 5 Western yearlings, 5 Western lambs, 3 Mexican yearlings, and 7 
Mexican lambs. Each lot was put iu a pen having a small open shed, 
which afforded little protection. This experiment lasted from December 
13 to March 20. 

In addition to an average of 3.4 lbs. alfalfa hay per head daily, lot 1 
received until February 7, A lb. cracked wheat and 3 to 5 lbs. beets; 
lot 2, £ lb. cracked wheat; lot 3, A lb. cracked corn, and lot 4, 3 to 5 
lbs. beets. From February 7 to March 20, the amounts of wheat, corn, 
and beets were increased. The gain in weight mado by each lot was 
as follows: 

Gain in live weight of sheep by lots. 


Lot 1, cracked wheat and beets 

Lot 2, cracked wheat. 

Lot 3, cracked corn. 

Lot 4. beets. 

In addition to the above, there are given for each kind of sheex> the 
gains in weight per animal, the digestible matter consumed per pound 
of growth, and the cost of 1 pouud of growth, as follows: 

Food consumed and gains made from December IS to March 20. 

V»Iuo of food eaten. 

Gain in __ _ 

r„r Pat 

perhetd. Xotal . 1K , UDd of Total, pound of 
gain. gain. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Cents. 

37 242 6.5 $1.40 42 

36 228 0.0 1.48 8.2 

21 104 9.2 1.80 6.2 

26 156 6.0 1.14 4.4 


Western yearling* 
Western Iambs.... 
Mexican yearlings 
Mexican Iambs.... 
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The sheep were again separated, each kind by itself, and from March 
20 to April 10 were all fed daily an average of 2.38 lbs. alfalfa hay, 0.83 
lb. cracked wheat, and 4 lbs. beets per head. The Western yearlings 
gained 9.4 lbs. per head, the Western lambs 12.1 lbs., the Mexican year¬ 
lings 5 lbs., and the Mexican lambs 4.4 lbs. 

The animals were sold and slaughtered. The Western lambs were 
sold for $5.20 per 100 lbs., giving a profit of 71 cts. per head; Western 
yearlings for $4.75, giving a loss of 18 cts.; Mexican yearlings for $5.25, 
giving a loss of 5 cts.; and Mexican lambs for $5.85, giving a profit of 
88 cts. “ The Mexican lambs have made the most profit, whether fig¬ 
ured per head or per dollar invested or per ton of hay fed.” 

The following conclusions are drawn: 

14 All the sheep made excellent gains. The Western lambs grow most rapidly, the 
Mexican yearlings the least. . . . 

14 Sugar beets proved an acceptable feed to the sheep, and the most rapid growth 
was made hy those that had liny, grain, and beets. . . . 

44 Wheat and corn tod in equal quantities to like sheep gave just the Barne amount 
of growth, the same shrinkage m shipping, and tho same dressed weight. . . . 

# * During cold Weather tho sheep ate more per head than in warm weather; hut 
the cold dul not interfere with their growth. 

,4 Tho best gains in weight were made when tho average daily temperature was 
bolow freezing.’’ 

The returns made per ton of each article of food consumed were also 
calculated. 

Experiments in the piggery, FT. II. Dean (Ontario Agl. College 
and ExptL Farm Rpt. 1S91 , />/>. I /.9, 1~>0 ).—Two experiments were made, 
one to determine the relative value of wet and dry meal as a food for 
pigs,and the other to compare sweet milk and sour milk. In the first test 
7 grade Berkshire pigs, averaging 148 lbs., were fed for 3 weeks on 
middlings made into a slop with skim milk, and some whole peas, 
and in 3 weeks following the same food dry. The total gain per lot 
was 142 lbs. on wet food and 171 lbs. on dry food. Practically the 
same amount of grain was required to produce a pound of gain whether 
fed wet or dry, but the pigs seemed to waste more of the dry feed. 

The second test was with 11 Tamwortli pigs, divided into 2 lots. 
Feeding middlings and peas, sweet milk and sour milk with some but¬ 
termilk were compared in alternating periods of 3 weeks. The total 
gain of the 2 lots while on sweet milk was 379 lbs. and while oil sour 
milk 438 lbs., a difference of 59 lbs. in favor of sour milk. In the 
author’s opinion the trial indicates that sour milk is equal to or better 
than sweet milk for pigs weigliiug from 140 to 200 lbs. 

The use of maize as human food, E. M. Sjiblton (Queensland Dept Agr, } But 70 
(M wr.), pp< 16 ),—The value of Indian corn as human food from a practical and 
dietary standpoint is explained at considerable length. An analysis of corn is quoted 
and some practical suggestions are given regarding the grinding of the meal. A 
considerable number of recipes for cooking com are included. 
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Butter and its substitute as food—-a contribution to title margazin question 

(Deut. landw. Preeee, 28 (1896), Me. 18, p. 107; 14, p. 118.—k review of the subject 
comparing the nature and nutritive value of butter and margarin. 

Utilization of the meat of tuberculous animals, C. Mokot (Jour. Agr. Prat., 60 
(1896), Me. 9, pp. $25-829; 10, pp. 862-865).— The author urges the importance of 
sterilizing the meat of tuberculous animals if it is to be used for food and refers to 
work which has been done in many places. 

The use of sugar in agriculture for the food of animals, M. II. Vineen ( Bui. 
Aeen. Chirn. Suer . et Distill., 12, M. 11). —An exhaustive treatment of the subject from 
a physiological and economical point of view. 

Cacti as fodder plants, W. R. Tromp dk Haah ( Orgaan Ter. Oudleer . Ri/ke 
Landbouweohool, 8 (1896), M. 90, pp. 7,8). 

Removing the bitter and poisonous principles from lupine seeds (Dent, landw. 
Preeee, 28 (1896), Nos. 17, pp. 189,140; 19, p. 161). —A popular review of the subject. 

Fruit as stock feed ( California Fruit Grower, IS (1896), M. 10, p. 188). —Compar¬ 
ison of various fruits with other foods. 

On the value of different kinds of rape-seed cakes, V. Stein ( Tidsskr. Landokon., 
IS (1895), pp. 709-721). —A general discussion of the adulteration and value of the 
different kinds of rape-seed cakes found on the market at the present time. 

Feeding milch cows sesame cake, N. Korcnfcft (Jour. Agr., 7 (1896), No. 71, p. 
26). —It was found by experiment that with a ration containing sesame cake a cow 
gave 2 liters more milk per day than when sesame cake was omitted. The milk was 
richer in total solids and butter fat. The author regards sesame cake as a valuable 
feeding stuff. 

Glossary of fodder terms, E. R. Holland ( Massachusetts Hatch Sta. liul. 83, pp. 
1-8). 

Investigation of foods and condiments (Ztschr. angew. Chem., 189b, No. 5, pp. 
141-144). —Analyses are reported of butter and beef fat, baby foods, sunflower- 
ueed cake, brewers' grain eake, preserved pea soup, cheese, coffee and coffee surro¬ 
gates, and several sorts of wine. 

The food of man and its influence on strength and health, KlRpfkk (Die 
Emahrung dee Mcnschen und ihr Einjlnss auf Arbeitskraft und Gesundheit. Kassel: 1895). 

The influence of alcohol on proteid metabolism, R. H. Chittenden (Diet, and 
Hyg. Gaz., 12 (1896), No. 8, pp. 158-155). —The question is briefly reviewed and a 
number of recent experiments are quoted. 

The nervous system and nutrition, J. P. Morot (7»cr. Sci., ser. 4, 5 (1896), Noe. 7 , 
pp. 193-199; 8, pp. 234-241). —An extended review of the subject from a physiological 
standpoint. 

The red Danish (Funen) dairy cattle, 8. V. N. Andersen (Tidsskr. lAnddkon., 14 
(1895), pp. 697-705 ). 

Fattening steers with a ration including fish meal (Deut. landw. Presec, 23 

(1896), No. 17, p. 145). 

Effect of whole-flesh meal and herring meal on milk production, and remarks 
on the plan of feeding experiments in general, J. 8KHKLiRN(£aarfic. Tore. 8tat., 46, 
No. 4-5, pp. 259-808 ).—This is a detailed account of experiments in feeding whole- 
flesh meal and herring meal to cows, and remarks on the planning of feeding experi¬ 
ments to study the effect of food, mention of which was mode in a previous number 
(E. 8. R., 6, p. 927) in an abstract taken from another source. 

Record of dairy herd for 1894, II. H. Dean (Ontario Agl. College and Exptl. Farm 
Bpt. 1894, pp. 150,151). —A record is given for each of 29 cows. Only 4 of these were 
in the herd during the entire year, and the record for a number of them oovors only 
a short period. 

The Aveyron breed of sheep, H. George (Jour. Agr. Prat, 60 (1896), No. 6,pp . 
210-212, pi. 1). —An illustrated description of this breed of sheep. 

Bast Friesian milk sheep (Deut. landw. Preeee, 28 (1896), No. 20, p. 169, figs. 2). 

The Norwegian horse, W. Hallander (Tidehr. Vet Med., 14 (1895),pp. 129-14$). 
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Report of the biologist, J. Nelson (New Jersey Stan. Bpt. 1894 , pp. 
219-272 ).—This consists of an outline of the work done by the biologist 
for the State Tuberculosis Commission and a discussion of tuberculosis. 
The author discusses at length the contagiousness of bovine tubercu¬ 
losis, stable sanitation, and the means of restricting the disease. 

The environments of the 0 herds investigated were studied with ref¬ 
erence to drainage, drink, feed, exercise, ventilation, light, and breed¬ 
ing, a scale of points being adopted in each case. 

“On gumming up all the markg given , . . J find that we get a standing of the 
herds ranging from 40 to 58 points. Tin* highest number of points possible is 70. . . . 

“When all things are considered, the difference in the sanitary conditions of our 
herds is not go great as we have usually thought it to l»e. 

“Those herds differed in the amount of infection from nothing to 65 per cent. 

“ There is absolutely no trace of a tendency to covariabdity with the sum of all san¬ 
itary conditions, nor with any one or more of the factors considered separately.” 

In this investigation on about 200 animals it was found that a num¬ 
ber of animals that bad the disease in slightdegree failed to remit when 
tested with tuberculin. Records of temperatures of animals tested are 
tabulated iti detail, with special reference to determining the variation 
in an individual temperature from day to day and from hour to hour. 

“Tho moan temperature of a herd \ aiies from about 101 to 102.5 . There is a max¬ 
imal mean at 8 and 10 o’clock in the foienoon, and a second maximal period at 1, 6, 
and 8 o’clock in the evening. Tempo! at urea taken at these times would give tho 
best indication, for most eases, of the highest points attained by the normal tempo! a- 
fcuro. As reactions general!\ begin about 12 hours after injection, by timing tho 
injection so that it shall come 12 hours earlier than these periods we would get the 
advantage of the normal tendency to rise superadded to the lniluenee of tuberculin; 
so that if a. decided rise occurs at 8 a. m. or 10 a. in., this being compared with the 
temperatures taken at these hours the pre\ ions day, we can most generally see if a 
reaction lias taken place. It follow s that 8 p. m. is the best time to make the injec¬ 
tion, though a few houis earlier will not seriously a fleet this result, because the reac¬ 
tions last so long that they still occur during these maximal periods. . . . 

“We find that each cow presents considerable variations in her temperature at 
the same hour on different days, and this may amount to a couple of degrees for 2 
consecutive days." 

An investigation was begun to determine whether degree of humid¬ 
ity of the atmosphere influences the temperature of an animal. The 
milk of tuberculous animals was investigated microscopically, but the 
results are not given. 

Tuberculosis of cattle, L. Pearson (Pennsylvania 8ta. BuL 29 , 
pp. 89). 

Synopsis.—A. comprehensive account of tuberculosis, particularly as affecting cattle, 
treating of the history, infection, pathology, symptoms, diagnosis, and remedial 
measures. 

Brief mention is made of researches on the cause of tuberculosis, and 
the tubercle bacillus and its properties are described. It is stated that 
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all domestic animals are subject to tuberculosis, the disease being most 
common in cattle and swine, and comparatively rare in sheep, horses, 
dogs, and cats. The tuberculous cattle in the United States are mainly 
to be found in the Atlantic States, the disease gradually becoming less 
prevalent toward the West and practically not existing on the plains. 
It is roughly estimated that from 2 to 6 per cent of our cattle are 
tuberculous to a greater or less degree. 

Five modes of individual infection are cited: Congenital infection, 
and infection through the skin, the digestive tract, the respiratory 
tract, and the genital organs. The action of the tubercle bacillus 
by multiplying at the point of lodgment, irritating the surrounding 
tissues and causing the development of tubercles which finally de¬ 
generate, is described; and the lungs, lymphatic glands, pleura*, and 
intestinal canal are stated to be the most common seats of attack. 
The udder is comparatively rarely affected. 

Two classes of conditions are mentioned as favoring the development 
of tuberculosis: (1) Those reducing the vitality of the animal, and (2) 
those favoring the introduction of tubercle bacilli. In the first class 
heredity, conformation, irrational feeding and stabling, lack of exer¬ 
cise, uncleanlincss, and excessive production of milk are included; 
while in the second is mentioned tin* exposure to diseased cattle, which 
is rendered more dangerous by lack of ventilation and faulty construc¬ 
tion of stalls tor the stabling of herds. 

As the lungs are the organs most frequently affected, the most prom¬ 
inent symptoms arc those connected with respiration, and physical 
diagnosis is commonly directed to this portion of the anatomy. A 
rough, harsh, dry cough is the most common symptom, in addition to 
which rales may sometimes be heard and areas of dullness revealed by 
percussion. Symptoms refciable to tuberculosis in other portions of 
the body are also briefly cited. The methods sometimes attempted of 
examining the sputum and the milk of suspected animals under the 
microscope are believed not to be practicable. 

The most reliable test for tuberculosis is stated to be the now com¬ 
monly practiced injection of tuberculin. Originally tuberculin was 
made solely in Germany, but now is satisfactorily prepared in this 
country, chiefly by the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department. 

The method of injecting tuberculin is described with some detail, and 
it is stated that the tuberculin injected should consist of about 1 drachm 
of a 10 per cent solution in a 1 per cent solution of carbolic acid. It is 
urged that when it is possible to do so, the temperature of the animals 
should be tested every «°> hours during the 24 hours prior to the injec¬ 
tion of the tuberculin. Before injecting the skin should be washed and 
disinfected, and the syringe needle should be as nearly aseptic as pos¬ 
sible. After the injection the temperature should be taken in 3 hours 
and again in 8 hours, after which the temperature should be taken 
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every 2 hours for several intervals. If the temperature rises 1£ degrees 
or more above the previously established normal within from 8 to 18 
hours after the administration of the tuberculin, and remains high for 
at least 2 measurements with no evident cause of fever except the 
injection of tuberculin, this elevation is to be regarded as a reaction 
and indicative of the presence of tuberculosis. 

Among precautions to be taken is the correct determination of the 
temperature before and after the injection, for which accurate ther¬ 
mometers should be employed. Occasionally the injection of tuberculin 
causes a slight falling off in the secretion of milk and also a slight diar¬ 
rhea, trembling of the muscles, loss of appetite, and inflammation at 
the point of in jection, but the effects are rare and develop only in tuber¬ 
culous animals. The fever resulting from tuberculin injection is rarely 
accompanied by any depression whatever. In a few instances a perma¬ 
nent curative effect has followed the repeated injection of tuberculin, 
the tubercular lesions being surrounded by fibrous capsules, but the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly studied. 

It is strongly urged by the writer that no injurious effect can follow 
the injection of tuberculin, and that an lien careful observations are made 
it is an unmistakable test of the presence of tuberculosis. A table of 
normal temperatures is given, showing observations made upon the 
station herd, from which tuberculous animals had previously been 
eliminated after injection of tuberculin, to prove that tuberculosis has 
not been caused by the injection of tuberculin. 

Remarks are made upon the dangers of the disease both to cattle and 
to man, and of the special danger of tuberculin infection by the use of 
milk from diseased cattle. It is urged that all diseased cattle be 
removed from herds, the premises thoroughly disinfected, and faulty 
sanitary conditions corrected. The most satisfactory method of dis¬ 
posing of condemned animals is believed to be an outright destruction 
by burning or burial. It is believed that there is abundant proof that 
tuberculosis can be completely exterminated and the herds kept free 
from the disease for a period of years. The author regards it as 
cheaper to concentrate the loss from tuberculosis by immediately 
destroying such animals as are tuberculous rather than to permit the 
disease to drag along through several years and progressively destroy 
the herd as well as scatter infection elsewhere. 

Report of the professor of veterinary science, J. II. Reed 
(Ontario Agl . College and E.rptJ. Farm lipt. !S94 y pp. 39-46 ).—This 
report contains notes on tin* health of the farm animals of the herd 
during the year, sheep having suffered most ; brief remarks on the 
dehorning of cattle at the college faun by means of saws, and elabo¬ 
rate temperature notes on tuberculin injections in the college herd. 
The test is believed by the author never to condemn a healthy animal, 
although in some cases diseased animals are not detected. 
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Diseases of animals in Great Britain and Ireland (Jour. [British] Bd. Apr1895 , 
No. 2, pp. 252, 25$).— 1 Tabulated data on tlie number of cattle and swine slaugh¬ 
tered on account of having been diseased or suspected of boing diseased with 
pleuro-pneuinonia and swine fever, respectively, during the fiscal year 1894^95. In 
addition, brief tabulated data are given on the number of animals attacked by 
anthrax, glanders, and rabies during the same poriod. 

On epizootic abortion, H. Holm ( Tidsskr. norske Landbr ., 2 (1895), pp. 285-29$). — 
A general discussion of the subject, with directions for the prevention of the disease. 

Pernicious anaemia in horses in Norrland (Sweden), R. Ekvall ( Tidskr. Vet. 
Med., U (1895), pp. 208-220). 

Infectious brain fever in horses, A. Florman ( Tidskr . Vet. Ned., 14 (1895), pp. 
232-230). 

On infectious bronchitis, A. Florman (Tidskr. Vet. Ned., 14 (1895),pp. 102-105). 

Gastric fever in cattle, M. Paulsen (Mdxkr. lhgrhvger, 7 (1895), pp. 257-310). 

On streptococcic inflammation of the udder of cows as a cause of aoute 
gastrointestinal catarrh in man, A. Holst (Mdxkr. Dyrhvger, 7 (ISO’),pp. 814-317), 

Epizootic lymphangitis in horses ( Tidskr. Vet. Ned., 1i (1895). pp. 224-231). 

On the diagnosis of swine fever ( Tidskr. Vet. Ned., If {1895), pp. 105-170). 

A case of tuberculosis in sheep, P. 15. Rasmussen (Ndskr. I)yr lager, 7 (1895), pp, 
338, 339). „ 

Larvae of hycoderma in the brain of the horse, T. Seoelukro ( Tidskr. Vet. Ned., 
14 (1895), pp. 144-148). 

Barium chlorid for colic (Bravnschw. la it dir. Ztg., Oo (1890), No. p. 10). 

Studies on vaccinal immunity and the immunizing power of the serum of a 
vaccinated heifer, A. B£cllkk and Chambon and M£narj> (Aim. Inst. Pasteur, 10 
(1890), No. 11. pp. 1-40). 

On the serum treatment of tuberculosis, V. Babes and (i. Proua ( Compt. Pend., 
122 (1890), No. I, pp. 37-40; Per. Sei., scr. 4, 5 (1890), No. $,p. 85). — Briefly recounts the 
results of numerous experiments with antituberculous serum and tuberculin, the 
conclusions being that repeated injections of large quantities of the serum, especially 
in combination with tuberculin, exert a decided curative effect on tuberculous ani¬ 
mals and men. 

Report of the Royal Veterinary Institute of Sweden for the year 1894, 

C. A. Lindquist ( Tidskr. Vet. Med., It (1S9’>), pp. 01-101 ). 


DAIRYING. 

Analyses of reindeer milk, F. II. Werenskiold (Tidsskr. norske 
Landbr., X (ix;m), pp. .‘!72-d75 ).—The author analyzed 2 samples of 
reindeer milk. The albuminoids were determined by Hit (hausen’s 
method, casein and albumen according to iloppcSeyler's method, and 
globulin by the difference between these two determinations. Fat was 
determined after drying on granulated ignited pumice stone, with some 
powdered marble added, by extraction with pure ether. The author 
states that it has been found necessary in making gravimetric fat 
determinations to add powdered marble to samples of milk preserved 
by means of potassium bichromate, since “too high and often inaccu¬ 
rate results are otherwise obtained.” 
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The 2 samples analyzed had the following composition: 

Composition of reindeer milk. 



Sample 1. 

Sample 2. 

Water......... 

Per cent. 
70.15 
1.54 
14.46 
3.02 
8.06 
1.36 
0.35 
0.56 
0.50 

Per cent. 
64.25 
1.43 
19.73 
2.61 
6.69 
1.66 
0.56 
0.50 
0.51 


Fat. 

Milk sugar. 

Casein. 

Albumen. 

Globulin. 

Amide. 

Undetermined......... 


Total . 

! 

100.00 

100.00 


The specific gravity of sample 2 at 15° 0. was 1,0477. The fat was 
present in the shape of globules, the diameter of which as determined 
in the second sample was found to range between 0.0017 and 0.0102 
mm., the average diameter being 0.0047 mm,—F. \v. woll. - 

The cream separator, deep setting, and shallow pans com¬ 
pared, II. H. Dean (Ontario Agl. College and Ejcptl. Farm Bpt , 1891, 
pp. It2 , 113). —This is a continuation of studios made the previous year 
(E. R. It., 0, p. 470). From April to November, 1894, the herd milk 
was mixed and then divided into 3 portions, one run through a hand 
separator (Alexandra No. 8, Baby No. 2, or United States, hand size), 
another portion set in deep cans in ice water, “under the best condi¬ 
tions,” and the third portion set in small, shallow pans. The milk in 
deep cans was set for an average of 20 hours and skimmed at an aver¬ 
age temperature of 42° F., while that in shallow pans was set for 32 
hours and skimmed at an average temperature of 54° F. 

On the average for the whole season, the milk used contained 3.99 
per cent of fat, and the average percentage of fat in the skim milk was 
0.11 from the separator, 0.27 from deep setting, and 0.32 from shallow 
pans. 

“On 1,410 lha. milk, containing 52| lbs. fat, the loss in skim milk was 1.50 lbs. of 
fat by tho separator method, 3.83 lbs. by doop setting, ami 4.51 by shallow pan. 

“During the tests of 1893 the loss of fat in skim and buttermilk from May to 
October (1,027 lbs. milk in each method) was 0.17 lb. fat by tho separator, 1.67 lbs. 
by deep setting, and 3.29 lbs, by tlio shallow-pan method. 

“The per cent of the total fat lost m the skim and buttermilk by the 3 methods 
foT 2 years is: 

Loss of fat in skim milk and buttermilk. 



: 

1693. 

1894. 

Separator............. 

Per cent . 
1.2 
4.3 
8.6 

Percent. 

8.5 
7.9 

9.6 

8ss****“f . 
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“The per cent of fat lost is greater in all 3 methods during this year, although 
they hold the same relative positions as last year. 

“The cream from each lot of milk was churned separately, and samples kept for 
testing as to keeping quality. In nearly every case the butter made from the sepa¬ 
rator cream was best at the end of 2 to 4 weeks. Just after churning there was not 
much difference iu the 3 lots of butter. 

“The averago time required to churn the separator cream was 26 minutes, deep 
setting 31 minutes, and shallow pan 35 minutes. The per cent of fat in buttermilk 
was 0,175 from separator, 0.16 from deep setting, and 0.30 from shallow pan. 

“The yield by the churn from 1,419 lbs. milk was 594 lbs. worked butter by sepa¬ 
rator mothod, 59 lbs. by deep setting, and 58 lbs. 24 oz. from shallow pan. 

“The difference would be greater than this, according to the manner of using set¬ 
ting methods, as commonly practiced on the farm.” 

Milk set in shallow pans in warm vs. cold temperature, II. II. 

Bean ( Ontario Agl College and Exptl Farm Rpt, 189l, p . 114.) —This 
is a continuation of previous work (E. 8. It., f>, p. 470). Trials were 
made in May and November, one lot of milk in every ease being set at 
an average temperature of 54° F., and the other at an average of 45° 
F. “ There was not much difference in the 115 trials, and in nearly 
every case the lower temperature gave slightly better results.” 

How long does it take all the cream to rise on milk set in a 
deep pail? II. II. Bean (Ontario Agl . College and hJjptl. Farm Rpt. 
1894, pp. 113 , Hi). —A number of trials were made in August and 
November by setting milk in deep pails in ice water from 4 to 12 hours. 
In every case 12 hours gave the best result. 

In Becember, when a greater proportion of the cows were “ stripjiers,” 
the milk was set for 12, 24, and 30 hours. The conclusion was that 
such milk should be set at least 24 hours. 

Similar trials were made with milk set in shallow pans for 24 and 30 
hours. The latter time gave the more nearly complete creaming. 
“The character of winter milk seems to bo such that a longer time is 
required for the cream to rise perfectly, and we would advise 24 hour 
settings for deep pails and 30 hours for shallow pan.” 

Composite testing, II. II. Bean (Ontario Agl. College and Exptl 
Farm Rpt. 1894,pp. 1H-H7). —An account is given of trials in pre¬ 
serving composite samples with jiotassium bichromate, showing that 
the samples maybe preserved for 3 or 4 weeks without material loss; 
and illustrations of the application of composite testing in paying for 
milk, showing the reliability of the method as ordinarily practiced. 
Incidentally the yield and composition of the morning’s and night’s 
milk of the college herd are given, showing that “the cows invariably 
gave more milk in the morning.” Although “the milk averaged a 
higher percentage of fat in the evening for the 0 months, in some cases 
the morning milk was higher iu fat percentage.” 

A comparison of the yield of butter with the radiator and with 
the separator and churn, L. F. Nilson and K. SondiiIN (Kgl Landt. 
Ahad . Handl Tidslr34 (1895), pp. 20U-215).— The “radiator,” a new 
butter extractor invented by the Swedish engineer G. Salenius, was 
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compared with an Alpha separator and a so-called Holstein churn as 
regards butter*x>roducing capacities. The radiator separates the milk 
and chums the cream in the upper portion of the bowl. It works con¬ 
tinuously when running, delivering skim milk through one tube and 
butter with buttermilk through the other. A little more than 1 lb. of 
buttermilk is obtained for every pound of butter, t. <?., 4 to 5 per cent 
of the milk run through the machine. As soon as the buttermilk is 
worked out of the butter, it is again run through the radiator after hav¬ 
ing been mixed with a certain quantity of skim milk. 

The capacity of the radiator used was 030 liters per hour and the 
separator 1,200 liters per hour. The radiator was run at the rate of 
6,000 and the separator 3,000 revolutions per minute. In each com¬ 
parative trial 750 kg. of milk, containing about 3.25 j>er cent of fat, 
was divided into 2 equal parts, the milk having in all cases been pre¬ 
viously pasteurized at 04° O. in a Fjord pasteurization apparatus. The 
main average data of the trials made were as follows: 


Comparative triah of radiator with mparator and churn. 


S©rit‘H 1 <:» trialn) 

Hndmtor. 

Separator ami < hum 
Sem* 2 < i It uIa) 

Radiator . 

Separator autl < hum 


Obtained homToOktf 
I milk 


I Skim 
milk 


l’at eonlmit of - 


I Hut 

t tn 
milk 


Hut 

tor 


Skim 

milk 


Butter 

milk 


Butter 


1 Water 
I < ontont 
ot hut- 
tei 


Milk re 
quired 

( perk K 
i of but* 
i ter. 


I Piopor 
I turn of 
, fat ui 
milk re 
I co\ ©red 
in but 
tor 


K<t 1 

K'i | 

Kn Percent 

J*< reent 

Per et tit 

Pei cent i 

Kg ; 

Percent 

690.6 | 

| 

| 27 07 0 19 


79 20 

17 80 

27.15 

89.8 

010 0 1 

100 4 j 

| 20 92 0 12 

0 03 

| Ho J, 

, 11.61 

27 91 

94.1 

1 

1 

1 27 40 . 

I 

. 81 04 ^ 

15 63 

27 31 

1 92.7 



1 20 45 .... 

1 1 

1 

J Ho 21 

j 12 36 

28.35 

j 93.9 


The yield of butler with the radiator was larger than that from the 
separator and churn, on account of tin* higher water content of the 
radiator butter. The second scries of trials was undertaken to decrease, 
if possible, the water content of this butter. It was worked a third 
time in this series, after having been kept in a refrigerator for 8 to 12 
hours. The results obtained are satisfactory, and show that with the 
plan of work followed the radiator will do as good work as a separator 
and churn combined as regards the production of butter. The work¬ 
ing of the new machine during the trials was pronounced excellent. 
Au illustrated description of the machine is given in the paper.—F. w. 
WOLL. 

The composition of milk, cheese, and whey in relation to one 
another, A. E. Shuttle worth (Ontario Agl. College and Exptl.Farm 
Rpt. 1894,pp. 20-33 ).—This is an account of cheese-making experiments 
during a part of each month from May to November. The milk of the 
college herd was used, supplemented by milk purchased from outside. 
The milk was in each case divided into 2 lots, according to the percent 
age of fat, and 300 lbs. each of the richer and poorer milk was used in 
each trial. The data for the cheese-making experiments and the com- 
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position of the milk, cheese, and whey are tabulated and summarized. 
In all 180 complete analyses were made, representing 30 separate sam¬ 
ples each of milk, cheese, and whey. A summary of these experiments 
is given in the following table: 

Summary of experiments in making cheese from richer and poorer milk 


Itieher milk. Poorer milk. 



Total 

solids. 

, 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Green 
cheese 
made 
from 
100 lbs. 
milk. 

Total 

solids. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Green 
! cheese 
! made 
from 
100 lbs. 
milk. 


Per cent. 

1 1 

Pei cent. Per cent 

Pounds 

Per cent. 

Per eent 

Per cent. 

1 Pounds. 

May and Juno. 

12.02 , 

3.02 

2.33 , 

10.53 

12.12 

\ 3.30 

2.22 

'■ 9 .02 

July ttud- August . 

September, October, ami 
November. 

_! 

12 70 

3 85 

2.34 ! 

1 

10.24 

| 11.88 

3 15 

i 2.10 

0.00 

12.67 ' 

2 00 , 

2 31 

10.53 

11 00 

1 

3.29 

2.23 j 

0.55 


The relation of the fat to casein in milk and the method of paying for 
milk at cheese factories are also discussed and data given hearing on 
these points. 

** Since the fat and the casein of milk go to form fully 55 per cent of tho weight of 
its cheese, and since the fat of milk varies considerably, lint, casein slightly, it fol¬ 
lows that equal quantities of milk of increasing percentages of fat yield under nor¬ 
mal conditions increasing quantities of cheese, but that the yield of cheese per pound 
of fat gradually decreases. Consequently fat alone can not normately determine tho 
cheese-producing power of milk. [The poorer milk], averaging for the whole season 
3,248 per cent of tat, fields 2.8!) lbs. of cheese per pound of fat; while [the richer 
milk], averaging for the whole season 3.820 per cent of fat, yields only 2.65 lbs. of 
cheese per pound of fat.*' 

The amount to he paid for the richer and tho poorer milk on the ba&ift 
(1) of tho weight of the milk, (2) of the percentage of fat in milk, and 
(3) of the percentage of fat plus the casein is discussed and shown in 
the table. The conclusion is reached that the latter is the fairer basis. 
The average percentage of casein found was 2.27, and in calculating the 
amounts to be paid this figure was added to the percentage of fat; that 
is, the patron was given credit foi both the fat and the casein furnished* 
This number for casein is believed to be applicable to milks averaging 
between 3.2o and 3.90 per cent of fat, 44 but it must not be accepted as 
final and applicable for very rich or very poor milk without further 
investigation.” 

The conclusions drawn from the season’s experiments are as follows: 

“(1) Taking the average of several samples, a relatively larger yield of cheese is 
obtained from relatively richer milk, but the increased yield of cheese is proportion¬ 
ately less than the increased percentage of fat in the milk. 

“(2) Under normal conditions of milk, curd, etc., tho percentage of fat in cheese 
varies closely with that in the milk from which it is made. 

“(3) Under normal conditions of milk, curd, etc., a slightly higher percentage of 
fat is found in whey from rich than from poor milk. 

“ (^) The development of a gassy curd decreases the yield of cheese from a given 
quantity of milk. 
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44 (5) Casein in milk does not increase proportionately as the fat. 

44 (6) Milk poor in fat makes more cheese per pound of fat than milk richer in fat. 

44 (7) That the greatest degree of care must be exercised in handling milk, from the 
time it is drawn from the cow until made into cheese, to secure a maximum yield of 
cheese. 

“(8) While fat as a basis in distributing dividends is fairer than the common 
method, a still fairer basis is the sum of the fat and the casein of the milk. This sum 
is obtained by adding an avwage percentage of casein to the fat reading.” 

Experiments in cheese making, H. II. Dean (Ontario Agl College 
and J Exptl. Farm Rpt. 1894 , pp. 134-141). —These experiments were simi 
lar to those described above, and are discussed in much the same way. 
The details of the manufacture are given, together with the data 
secured, and the basis for the payment for milk is also discussed. 

Being summed up, the 7 months’ results show: 

“(1) 12,600 lbs. milk with an average of 2.01 per cent fat yielded 1,2361 lbs. cured 
cheese, while the same quantity of milk testing 3.37 per cent fat produced 1,123 lbs 
cheese—a difference of 112^ lbs. cheese in favor of the richer milk. The difference 
in the average per cent of fat is 0.r>7. 

“(2) The average pounds of milk required to produce a pound of cured cheese from 
3.04 per rout milk was 10.10; from 3.37 per cent milk the average was 11.22—a dif¬ 
ference of 1.3 lbs. milk in favor of the richer milk. 

“(3) The average pounds of cheese produced from 1 lb. of fat in the Ticher milk 
(3.94 per cent fat) was 2.60, and from the poorer milk (3.37 per cent fat) there was 
produced 2.65 lbs. cheese—a difference in favor of the poorer milk of 0.15 lb. cheese 
for each pound of fat. 

“(4) The loss of fat in whey, as determined by the Habeoek tester, was 0.19 per 
rent for the richer milk and 0.18 per < cut for the poorer. 

“(5) The cheese made from the i idler milk shrank 5.2 per cent, when weighed at the 
end of a mouth, while the cheese made from the poorer milk shrank 5.5 per cent in 
the same time. There w as little difference in the percent of shrinkage of the cheese 
made from the 2 lots of milk. The greatest shrinkage was during the months of 
May and dune (and the richer milk cheese in duly), and the least during November; 
but these latter cheeses were not so well cured as the others. 

“The results indicate that adding 1 or e\eu 2 per cent to the fat readings in these 
teats is more nearly correct than paying by weight of milk or b\ the fat alone. 

“It will be remembered that these experiments refer to normal milk, and can not 
be compared with skimmed or watered milk. On the 7 months’transactions the 
patron sending the richer milk (3.01 per cent fat) would receive 6 eta. more tbau he 
should receive according to yield of cheese, and the other patron sending 3.37 per 
cent milk would receive 2 ets. Ichs than he ought, if the basis of adding on 2 per 
cent to fat readings were adopted.*’ 

Report of Vesteraas Chemical-Control Station for 1894, d. O. Brrgstrand 

( Vesteraas (Sweden): pp, 10 ).—'The average fat content of 14,252 samples of new 

milk examined during the year was 3.63 per cent; of separator skim milk, 0.15 per 
cent (280 samples); of gravity skim milk, 0.58 per cent (28 samples); and of butter¬ 
milk, 0.41 per cent (40 samples). 

The radiator (Landmansblade, 28 (1895), pp. 054-050).— k description of the new 
Swedish combined cream separator and butter extractor, with illustrations. 

Milk aerators, B. BttG«iu> ( Vgcskr. Land m., 4! (lS95) t pp. 005-607). 

Normandy butter ( Tidn. MJ61khu8kaolin ., 4 (1895), p. 214)* 

Building p lana for cooperative creameries (Tidsukr. Landokon14 (1895), pp. 
600^615, pU. 15). 
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Report of the experiment station and school for dairying at Kleinhof-Taplau, 
1895 (Molk . Ztg.y 10 (1896) > No. 1 , p. $),—A summary of lines of work without dis¬ 
cussion of results. 

Traveling dairy, H. H. Dean (Ontario Agl. College and Exptl. Farm Fpt 1894 , pp. 
152-155 ).—A review of the work done by the traveling dairy during the year in dif¬ 
ferent counties. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Sulphurous acid, acid phosphate, and lime as clarifying agents, 

W. Maxwell ( Louisiana Stas. Bui 58, 2d setpp. 1395-1408 ).—At a 
temperature not much above 40° F. the action of sulphur dioxid in con¬ 
verting sucrone of cane juice into glucose was extremely small, but at 
150° F. sulphuring resulted in 23 per cent of the total sucrose being 
destroyed. lienee the author advises that no heat be turned on the 
sulphured juice in the clarifiers until it has been brought to neutrality 
with lime. When sulphuring occurred at 195° F., and after heating the 
uice for an hour, only a small part of the sucrose escaped destruction. 

“If the juice in limod to Blight alkalinity before condensing to sirup, the inver- 
tive action of the sulphur appears to be modified somewhat. If the juice is left on 
the side of acidity before evaporating down to sirup, tlie heating of the sirup after 
sulphuring causes a notably greater in\ersion.” 

Two samples of juice were brought to the same degree of acidity, the 
oue being sulphured and the other treated with aeid phosphate. The 
amount of inversion in the 2 acidulated juices was practically identical. 

“The observations in brief upon the subject of impurities removed from the cane 
juice by acids aie as follows: Sulphurous acid and acid phosphate remove the 
albuminoids, but do not act on or precipitate any of the so-called pectinous or gum 
substances, the same being observed in noting the action of these acids on these sirups. 
Further, lime not only aids in removing the albuminoids, but also appears to bo the 
only clarifying agent in common use which acts in removing from the juice any part 
of the gums.’ 7 

Quantitative determinations were made of the organic and mineral 
impurities removed from the juice by sulphurous acid and lime ami 
acid phosphate and lime. When sulphur was used there was no 
increase of purity, but with acid phosphates there was a notable 
improvement in this respect. 

“All the observations made upon the action of sulphurous acid and acid phos¬ 
phate on the coloring matters, . . . indicate that acid phosphate is a more effective 
precipitant of those pigments than sulphurous acid. Sulphurous aeid neutralizes 
the color, but the pigment remains indefinitely m suspension, and will not be 
removed from the juices m clarification.” 

The author’s studies led to the conclusion that at low temper¬ 
atures sulphurous acid did not permanently destroy the coloring mat¬ 
ters in cane juice, and also to the conclusion that sulphurous acid can 
exercise a special bleaching action which other acids no not exercise. 

A study of the fermentations of cane juices was conducted, but the 
detailed results are reserved for future publication- 
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Cano simp, B. B. Boss (Alabama College Sta. Bui . 66, pp. 185-193, 
Jig . 1 ).—These experiments were undertaken to show that the purifica¬ 
tion of cane juice before evaporation is simple and can be carried out 
successfully on a small scale. 

In the apparatus described by the author the cane juice is allowed to 
flow slowly over 2 series of 3 shelves each, fastened to opposite sides 
of an air-tight box 1 by 2£ by 4 ft. This box is kept filled with the 
fumes of burning sulphur from a small furnace underneath. After the 
juice thus treated and placed in a shallow copper evaporator had 
nearly reached the boiling point, a small amount of thin milk of lime 
was added, the juice being left distinctly acid. The material that rose 
to the surface hiie boiling was carefully skimmed off. The sirup was 
boiled to a density of 32° llaume, at which it kept without crystallizing 
or souring. The use of sulphur fumes is said to give a lighter colored 
product, to tend to prevent fermentation, and to aid in the removal of 
impurities. Sirup, prepared as above, was kept 11 months in tightly 
sealed bottles without change. 

M illin g vs. diffusion, \V\ Maxwell {Hawaiian Planters' Monthly , 14 (1895), No. 6, 
pp. 255, 256). 

Summary of experiments in reboiling low-grade sugar, E, E. < )u>ixo (Hawaiian 
Planters Monthly , li ( 189 '), No. 6, pp, 159, 260). 

Analyses of Bohemian raw sugars, IIroz ( liohm. Ztsvhr. thickerind. y 189.1, No. 20, 

p. 18.?). 

The use and effect of pure yeasts in wine making, .1. Wortmaxn (Anwendung 
und Wirknng reiner llefen in der ft einhereilung. Berlin: Paul Parey, 189.1, pp. 62, figs. 
12; abs. in CentbL Bakt. and Par. Allg.. 1 ( 1891), No. 2?-22, pp. 822 , Sit). 

On the racking of wines, J. PERRArn {Prog. Jgr. et Vit, 2 {1899), No. 46, pp. 
526-529). 

Studies of the musts of different varieties of cider apples, M. E. IIkrissant 
(Bui. Min. Jgr. France , 11 (1895), No. 5, pp. 569-607) .—Tabu 1 a ted analyses of 72 
fresh ciders, with records of specific gravity, taste, and progress of fermentation for 
over a year. 

Process for preventing the blackening of cider, L. Dufour and L. Daniel 
( Compt. Bend., 122 (18!h>), No. 8, p. 494).— The addition of 10 to 15 gin. citric acid per 
hectoliter is recommended for cider which alters slowly, 20 to 20 gm. for that black¬ 
ening moro rapidly, and as much as 50 gm. for cider exceptionally rich in tannin, and 
consequently blackening with great rapidity. 

Improvements in the manufacture of vinegar, J. IToit and J. 0. Lorrain 
(Jour. Soc. Chem. Did., 14 (1895), No. 1?. p. 1057.)— A patented process for oxidizing 
fermented wort by means of nascent oxygen, resulting from electrolysis. 

Beechnut oil, C. II. La Wall (Amer. tour. Pharm., 68 (1896), No. 1, pp. 11-18). 

Pressing castor oil, (Indian Agr., 20 (1895), No. 12, p. 378). 

Purification of cotton oil (Chem. Ztg., 19 ( 1895), No. 93, p. 2085). 

Cotton-seed oil and meal (Amer. Pert., 4 (1896), No. 1, pp. 30-32).— Recent sta¬ 
tistics regarding this industry are briefly reported. 

Cotton-seed oil, A. R. Lewis (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 68 (1896), No. l,pp. 42-45). 

Manufa cture of peanut oil, A. M. Villon (Jour. Pharm. et Chim.. ser. 6,15 (1895), 
No. 12, p. 555). 

The astr in gent barks of India (Indian Agr., 20 (1895), No. 12, p. S60). 

Catechu (Cutch) and Katti (Indian Jgr., 20 (1895), No. 12, pp. 368, 369). 
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Abftract from the Annual Report of Delaware Station for 1894 (Delaware Sla. 
Bui. 26, pp. if).—This consists of brief popular aocounts of the work of the station 
during the year on the following topics: Anthrax; tuberculosis; hydrophobia; 
spinal meningitis in horses; controlling the grain weevil; strawberry root aphis; 
San Jos<$ scale; currant scale insect; tests of varieties of grapes, tomatoes, apples, 
peaches, and strawberries; attempts to destroy Canada thistlo and sodom apple; 
sorghum investigations; milk testing; pea-vine silage; clover a cheap substitute for 
commercial fertilizers; spring-sown crimson clover; Egyptian clover; spurry; muri¬ 
ate of potash on crimson clover and on sweet corn; and weather records. 

Reports of directors and treasurers of New Jersey Stations (New Jersey Stas . 
Rpt. 1894, pp. XV, 3~lt, XU, SI 1-216 ).—Brief general remarks on the work of the 
year, and treasurers* reports for 1894, 

Thirteenth Annual Report of Ohio Station for 1894 (Ohio Sta. Rpt. 1894 , pp. 
I-XLII ).—This contains short reports of the board of control, treasurer (for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894), director, agriculturist, horticulturist, entomologist, 
botanist, and chemist, some of which are mentioned elsewhere. 

American agriculture and agricultural institutions for research and instruc¬ 
tion, M. Marcher (Berlin: P. Parey, 1893, pp. 79 ).—The author discusses the agri¬ 
cultural features of the Columbian Exposition and describes 4 American farms as 
examples of agricultural management. Under the head of agricultural institutions 
he refers at length to several divisions of this Department and to the experiment 
stations of California, Wisconsin, New York (State), New York (Cornell), Connecti¬ 
cut (State), Connecticut (Storrs), and Miunosota. 

The author discerns a more practical trend of agricultural experiments in this 
country than in Germany, and ascribes it to the different conditions in the two 
countries. Tie states that German experiment stations need attached farms similar 
to but smaller than those of the American experiment stations on which to demon¬ 
strate the results of work obtained in the vegetation house. The differences between 
American and German agricultural colleges and schools are discussed. 

First principles of agriculture, E. li. Vooriikkb (Boston: Silver, Bunietl, and Co., 
1896, pp. 212 ).—This book is written for a text-book in the country district schools. 
Its purpose “ is to state in logical order the elementary principles of scientific 
agriculturo and to show the relation of these scientific facts to farm practioe.” 

The subjects treated of are the constituents of plants; origin, formation, composi¬ 
tion, and improvement of soils; natural manures; artificial and concentrated 
manures; the rotation of crops; the selection of seed; farm crops and their classifi* 
cation; cereals; grasses; pastures; roots; tubers; market-garden crops; the growth 
of animals; the constituents of animals and animal food; the character and com¬ 
position of fodders and feeds; the digestibility of fodders and feeds; feeding stand¬ 
ards; nutritive ratio; the exchange of farm products for concentrated feeds; 
principles of breeding; the pure breeds of farm stock; the products of the dairy, 
their character and composition, aud dairy management. 



NOTES. 


Indiana Station. —The station has undertaken the publication of a new class of 
periodical bulletins on u Animal Diseases in Indiana." These will be published at 
frequent intervals, possibly once a month, and are to include returns by veterinarians 
in different parts of the State of outbreaks of animal diseases. 

Massachusetts College.—E. A. Jones, of New Jersey, has been appointed super¬ 
intendent of the college farm. 

Missouri Station.—A horticultural laboratory has just been completed, contain¬ 
ing 3 glass compartments for experimental and instructional work in horticulture 
and vegetable physiology. The main central room is 30 by 30 ft. and 27 ft. high at 
apex of roof. Two wings aro connected with it, each 30 by 22 ft. It is heated by 
steam from a separate boiler bouse, each compartment having independent coils. 
The cost of the building, including heating arrangements, was $5,000. 

A department of entomology has been added to the college and experiment station, 
occupying tlio entire second floor of the horticultural building, J. M. Stedman, 
B. 8., has been appointed professor of entomology and entomologist of the station. 
A complete equipment for laboratory and field work is being put in, and an insectary 
will be erected in tlie near future. Arrangements have been made for conducting 
experiments in methods of combating some of the more injurious insects in the 
localities in which they are doing the greatest damage. 

Montana College and Station. —A. M. Ryon, mining engineer, and Luther 
Foster, agriculturist, have resigned their positions in the college and station, to take 
effect J uno 30. 

Neiuuhka Station. —The following have boen added to the station stall*: Frederic 
W. Taylor, secretary; 0. V. P. Stout, B.C.E., irrigation engineer. 

New Hampshire Station.— Prof. F. \V. Morse assumed the duties of vice-director 
of the experiment station May 1. Mr. Clement S. Morris is at present acting clerk, 
succeeding Mr. Fitzgerald. 

New Mexico Station.— At the annual election of the faculty and station staff* of 
tlio New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, the following changes were made: C. T. Jordan, of Virginia, was 
elected president of the college and director of the station; John I). Tinsley, of Vir¬ 
ginia, was elected to take charge of the department of biology, which is to include 
the former departments of botany aud entomology; W. W. Robertson, of Texas, was 
chosen professor of English, and is to assume general superv ision of the subfreshman 
class, which takes the place of the preparatory department; George MileB, of New 
Mexico, was elected professor of astronom v and principal of the business department; 
and F. O. Kihlberg, of Las Vegas, was elected superintendent of the Las Vegas sub¬ 
station. 

New York State Station.— The following changes have been made in the board 
of trustees of the station: W. 8. Barnes has been succeeded by Nicholas Halleck, of 
Queens, Long Island; Charles Jones by F. 0. Chamberlain, of Canandaigua; and 
L, D. Olney by F. C. Schraub, of Lowville. 

Oklahoma College and Station.— The following appointments have been made, 
E. E. Bogue, B. S., graduate and post-graduate student of Ohio State University, 
acting professor of botany and entomology and botanist and entomologist of the 
station; J. W. Fields, B. S., graduate of Pennsylvania State College and formerly 
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assistant in Pennsylvania Station, assistant in chemistry and physics in college and 
station; and .1. H. Bone, B. S., graduate of Ohio State University, assistant in 
agriculture in college and station. 

Rhode Island College and Station.— The management and control of the farm 
has nlenwtransferred from the station to the college. The station retains a tract of 
about jfO acres for experimental purposes and also hns use of a l>arn and poultry 
yards. ^ 

Vermont Station. — C. II. Jones, of tho Massachusetts State Station, has received 
a teiqporary appointment as assistant chemist in connection with the fertilizer 
control work of this station. 

^ekkestkialMagnktism.— Beginning with January, 1890, thereappeared under the 
above title the first number of an “international quarterly journal” edited by L. A. 
Bauer, of the University of Chicago, with the cooperation of 34 associates, including 
some of the leading physicists of the >iorld. It is proposed to limit the journal 
“exclusively to terrestrial magnetism and its allied subjects, such as earth currents, 
auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. . . . Primarily, the aim of this journal will 
be to create a broader mpathy and to afford an easier communication between widely 
separated w orkers in a held that is day by da> receiving greater recognition and whose 
possibilities Inn o not yet been fathomed; secondly, to increase the army of workers 
and of students.” The first number contains the following articles; On electric cur¬ 
rents induced by rotating magnets and their application to some phenomena of ter¬ 
restrial magnet ism, A. Schuster; Die I crtheiluny dea cvdmaynetiHvhcn Potential*to /iesuy 
auf beliebiye Dunhmewer der Erde , A. Schmidt; and Jlalley's earliest equal variation 
chart (with facsimile of photograph), L. A. Bauer. About half of the number is 
taken up with these, the remainder being devoted to a discussion by F. H. Bigelow 
anti A. Schmidt on the best form for the components of systems of deflecting forces, 
and shorter notes on old magnetic declinations, by \V. van Bemmolen, and some obser¬ 
vations of the magnetic inclination in China, by W. Doborek, under the head of let¬ 
ters to the editor, editorials, re\ iews, etc. It is stated that “all languages that can 
be printed with Bomun characters will he admit ted.” 
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The iippropriation art for the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for tlie fiscal year ending June .HO. 1897, carries the following gen¬ 
eral items: For the Other of the Secretary of Agriculture, $94,340; 
Weather Bureau, $883,772; Bureau of Animal Industry, $729,440, 
including $12,000 for animal quarantine stations; Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations, $ 700 , 000 , including $30,000 for the Office of Experiment 
Stations, with the provision that “ the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
proscribe the form of the annual financial statement required by sec¬ 
tion three of the Act of March second, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, shall ascertain whether the expenditures under the appropriation 
hereby made are in accordance with tho provisions of the said Act, 
and shall make report thereon to Congress;” Nutrition Investigations, 
$10,000, with provision for cooperation between the Department and 
the experiment stations; Division of Statistics, $145,100, of which 
$10,(KM) “may be expended in continuing the investigations concerning 
the, feasibility of extending the demands of foreign markets for the 
agricultural products of the l.nited States, and to secure as far as may 
be a change in the methods of supplying tobacco and other farm 
products to foreign countries;" Division of Agrostology, $18,100; Divi¬ 
sion of Biological Survey, $27,500; Division of Botany, $23,800; 
Division of Chemistry, $29,500; Division of Entomology, $29,500; 
Division of Forestry, $28,520: Division of Pomology, $12,500; Divi¬ 
sion of Soils, $15,300; Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathol¬ 
ogy, $20,500, “of which so much thereof as may he directed by the 
. Secretary of Agriculture may be applied to the investigation of peach 
yellows, (’alifornia grape disease, root rot, and blight of cotton, pear 
blight, and the diseases of citrus fruits, and the remedies therefor;” 
Division of Publications, $78,300, of which $50,000 is for Farmers’Bul¬ 
letins; Document and Folding Boom, $7,040; Division of Accounts and 
Disbursements, $10,300; Library,$7,000; Fiber Investigations,$5,000; 
Public-Road Inquiries, $8,000; Museum, $5,400; Experimental Gardens 
and Grounds, $22,500; Furniture cases, repairs, postage, and contin¬ 
gent expenses, $40,000; investigations on water supply by Geological 
Survey, $4,500 (immediately available); publication of special reports 
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on Diseases of the Horse and on Diseases of Cattle and Cattle Feeding, 
$82,500 (to be disbursed by the Public Printer); Division of Seeds, 
$150,000, “and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
empowered, directed, and required to expend the said sum in the pur¬ 
chase, propagation, and distribution of such valuable seeds, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, and is authorized, empowered, 
directed, and required to expend not less than the sum of one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars in the purchase at public or private sale of 
valuable seeds the best Lie can obtain, and such as shall be suitable for 
the respective localities to which the same are to be apportioned ami in 
which the same are to be distributed as hereinafter stated, and such 
seeds so purchased shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds 
suitable for planting and culture in the various sections of the United 
States. 

“That section tive hundred and twenty seven of the Revised Statutes 
be amended so that it will read as follows: 

“‘Section 527. That purchase and distribution of vegetable, field, 
and how r er seeds, plants, shrubs, vines, bulbs, and cuttings shall be 
of the freshest and best obtainable varieties and adapted to general 
cultivation/” 

The total amount ot the appropriations under this act is $3,255,552. 
The Divisions of Soils and of Agrostology are for the first time 
recognized in an appropriation act, and the name of the Division of 
Ornithology and Mammalogy is changed to the Division of Biological 
Survey. 



THK PATHOLOGY OF PLANTS: LINKS OF INYFSTIGATION 
THAT MIGHT III- UNDERTAKEN BY ENFKRI- 
MKNT STATIONS 

11 T. CiAIfOWAY, 

< htef of the Ihnwon of I n/ftahh Vhynlohnju ami Pathology, V. S. Department of 

Ayncnlhm. 

INTKOIM CTION. 

The object of this paper is to point out, as elearlv ami concisely as 
possible, certain lines of work in plant pathology that might be under¬ 
taken by experiment stations. At the outset it must be remembered 
that the work in question is comparatively new, and that, like other 
branches of biological science, it is not possible to limit it by hard and 
fast lines. 

It is obvious that pathology, the study of abnormal life processes, 
must have for its very foundation physiology—the investigation of 
the normal functions of plants. Plant physiology in its relation to agri 
culture, has received very little attention in this country, and until the 
im|H>rtance of this study is recognized we can not hope for the best 
results in pathology, or in many other lines of work which the experi¬ 
ment stations, by the very act of their creation, are required to pursue. 
It is recognized that the stations, at least most of them, for the first 
few years of their existence should devote a large part of their energy 
to educating the people up to a point where they w ill be ready to accept 
and appreciate new principles and facts which ina) be discovered and 
advanced, in many localities this has been a difficult task, while in 
others, owing to the advanced state of agricultuie and its kindred 
^branches, the matter has been comparatively easy. 

A majority of the stations have now been established nearly ten 
years, a aufiieient length of time, it would seem, to so adjust them- 
selves to existing conditions as to intelligently undertake problems 
having for their object the discoxery and application of new methods 
and principles in agriculture. After all, it is the discovery of princi¬ 
ples and the ability to get them applied that will insure for all time 
the success of a station. 

Although this country has not as yet advanced far toward the discov¬ 
ery of fundamental principles underlying agriculture, the fact remains 
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that probably nowhere else in *the world could work of this kind be 
undertaken with more certainty of general appreciation and success 
than here. In comparison with the great mass of agriculturists abroad, 
our farmers, so far as relates to energy, push, and the ability to grasp 
new ideas, are superior in every way. When we come to the more 
intensive grades of agriculture, i. r., fruit growing, truck farmiug, 
cultivation of plants under glass, etc., the majority of the growers are 
really in advance of the stations upon many matters relating to their 
work. Such being the case, the importance of thorough work and a 
realization and appreciation of the knowledge already possessed by 
practical men becomes apparent. We are convinced that the hist 
factor is not fully appreciated by many of our station workers, and in 
consequence they lose the confidence of the very men who would be 
the quickest to accept their teachings, provided their own knowledge 
and long practical experience did not tell them that such teachings 
were wrong. 

The time has come when work done in the laboratory alone, no matter 
how valuable, will not have its full benefit until carried direct to the 
farmer and fruit grower in the field and orchard. To accomplish this 
successfully requires rare ability, for no matter how eminently scien¬ 
tific a man may be, he will fail of his object as a station worker if he 
can not succeed in interesting the men for whom the stations were 
established. 

As pointed out in a recent number of t he Hecord. a large number of our 
stations are but poorly equipped for the investigation of comparatively 
simple problems. Granting, however, t hat proper facilities are present, 
and they need not be elaborate, many of the station workers arc so 
loaded down with purely routine duties that they have little time for 
anything in the nature of new lines of work. It lias been well said 
that u Jt is essential for the stations to recognize the demand for things 
immediately useful, and that they find what questions arc of direct 
practical importance and give such questions the proper attention. 
But it is vitally important that the highest scientific ideal be main¬ 
tained and every effort be made tow ard its recognition. The future 
usefulness of the stations will depend upon what they discover of per¬ 
manent value, and this must come largely from the most abstract and 
profound research.** # 

Under the present conditions it is not possible for many of the sta¬ 
tion workers to undertake such research, and until relieved of some of 
the routine duties and the necessity for doing work already being 
done by other stations, little progress can be made. One of the 
serious drawbacks to advanced research work is this very matter of 
continued duplication and the running along in the same old grooves 
year after year. We eau not hope to have this difficulty remedied, 
howevef, until there is some attempt at unification of purpose or spe¬ 
cialization on the part of the stations. There is no well-detiucd direct 
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fog organization among the statiou workers interested in similar lines 
of investigation. At present every man is in a certain sense left to 
work out his own destiny in whatever way seems best Of course all 
workers recognize tfie desirability of perfect freedom and independence 
so far as their investigations are concerned. There is no doubt that 
work could be made much more effective by the right kind of coopera¬ 
tion looking to an intelligent division of labor and thereby an oppor¬ 
tunity to follow out special lines of research leading to the elucida¬ 
tion of problems of a fundamental nature. 

It would be useless to make suggestions in regard to such problems 
without at least pointing out certain pertinent facts which must be 
considered before the work can be intelligently undertaken. It is in 
this spirit that the foregoing has been written, and we may now turn 
to a consideration of the problems themselves, taking up lirst some of 
the more genera) ones, in regard to which it will not be practicable in 
an article such as this to go into details. 

<*!<:>'KKAL PROllLEMS. 

It will become apparent upon a little reflection that no plant disease, 
however simple, can be fully explained upon the theory that only one 
or perhaps two or three factors are involved. If we could imagine, 
for example, a disease dependent simply on the mere presence of an 
organism, the factors involved in destroying or getting rid of the 
organism would be comparatively few m number. In practice there 
are no such simple cases, although many of the investigations hereto¬ 
fore made would lead us to believe otherwise. Much of the work done 
where parasites, including both fungi and insects, are involved has 
l>een more or less empirical in its nature, having for its principal object 
a study of some of the more striking habits of the organism under in¬ 
vestigation, without due regard to the surrounding conditioug. Such 
work has unquestionably led to good results m the past, lmt it seetns 
to us that the time has come when we must go deeper into the subject, 
for with the advance of knowledge in rural matters and the specializa¬ 
tion among those engaged in this work, only the deepest insight into 
the nature of the problems involved will suftice to explain questions of 
fundamental importance. Even the diseases which are apparently 
affected by a comparatively few factors are often found upon investiga¬ 
tion to be controlled by a long series of cooperating influences, which 
if properly understood would throw much light on remedial measures. 

Too little attention has been paid to these cooperating influences; in 
fact to properly understand them requires studies far-reaching in their 
nature. Nutrition, for example, bears an important relation to many 
diseases of plants, and it may be well at this point to refer to some of 
the problems that might be considered by the stations iu this connec¬ 
tion. Beginning with the soil, we And many problems which as yet 
have received little notice. For example, u lack of aeration may result 
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in a weakened growth of roots and a consequent enfeebling of the 
whole plant This condition is itself a disease, and often causes death* 
In other cases the plant in its weakened condition may succumb to the 
attacks of parasitic or even saprophytic fungi. Again, the disorgani¬ 
zation products of decaying roots brought on from lack of aeration 
often act as direct poisons to the parts above ground. The trouble 
may not be very marked in many cases, but it may serve to weaken 
the plant, thus being the first step to many oilier maladies. A lack of 
aeration may be the result of poor drainage, improper cultivation, or 
the texture of the soil. A study of these questions leads into the 
many unsolved problems of soil physics and chemistry. What changes 
in texture, if any, do certain fertilizers or combinations of fertilizers 
bring about? What chemical changes do these fertilizers undergo in 
the soil, and what changes do they induce in the materials already 
there? What effect do these physical and chemical changes have on 
the various crops grown ! 

The bad effect, for example, of strongly acid or strongly alkaline soils 
on many crops is well known. Nitrifying organisms do not grow well 
except in nearly neutral or slightly alkaline soils. This is not all, how¬ 
ever. The roots of plants, wholly apart from their relation to nitrify¬ 
ing organisms, often do not grow well in soils of this kind, and the crop 
is therefore greatly reduced in quality and quantity and is less resist¬ 
ant to disease. On the other hand, there are many parasitic and sap¬ 
rophytic fungi which do grow well under these conditions and are*thus 
able to kill or greatly injure the crops in question. What relation, if 
any, do these and other soil conditions bear to prevalent diseases, par¬ 
asitic or otherwise, in any given region! 

In the matter of fertilizers it is well known that those giving good 
results for certain crops on some soils appear to act as direct poisons 
on the % same crop on other soils. Here is a highly imjHirtaiit patho¬ 
logical problem, and one that should be carefully worked out. One of 
the stations has recently carried on some interesting work in this direc¬ 
tion, which seems to show that sulphate of ammonia, when used on 
certain soils, in the absence of sufficient lime, may act as a poison. 
The functions of lime in this case are not yet wholly clear. The dele¬ 
terious effects of magnesium salts in the absence of liuie has long been 
a matter of more or less common observation. It has been shown that 
one use of lime is to unite with free oxalic acid, which often arises in 
the plants as a secondary product. 

O. Loew , 1 by studying the chemical changes produced by oxalic acid 
in the plant cell, showed that its poisonous action is duo to its power 
of draw ing calcium from other combinations, especially from nuclein 
in the nucleus, and from ehloroplasts, iu the absence of sufficient free 
lime. This led him to the discovery that soluble salts of {towerful 
acids, in which the calcium would tend to replace the original base, 

1 Laudw. Vera. >Stat.,4t (1892), pp. 467-475. M 
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would act in a maimer similar to potassium oxalate. This he found 
true of magnesium salts. The poisonous action of these salts in the 
absence of lime was Jike that of oxalic acid and its salts with other 
bases than calcium. Lime, of course, is the only remedy for this class 
of poisonous eff ects. 

The effects noted by Loew resemble starvation, and it will be readily 
seen how in such a case other complications may arise. It is evident 
that in cases of this kind, where a fungus or other organism is involved, 
a mere study of the manner of spore production, the germination of 
spores, etc., will avail but little, as the primary source of the difficulty 
lies back of these questions. In other words, a study of the effects of 
environmental conditions on both the parasite and the plant it attacks 
must be considered. 

. 

What are the relations of climate and soil conditions to the growth 
of the plant? How far do these conditions favor or operate against 
the development of the plant's parasitic enemies? In what way can 
these conditions be con t tolled? These ate some of the problems which 
suggest themselves and upon which little light has as >et been shed. 

The practice of irrigating in different regions and on different soils 
is giving rise to man> problems from the standpoint of the plant. It 
is a well-known fact that plants respond quickly to variations in the 
amount of water at their disposal . 1 Many of the fruits produced in 
iriigated regions lack in flavor. Severe root diseases are prevalent in 
some regions where irrigation is practiced. In some cases they appear 
to be the result of too much water, bringing on asphyxiation and many 
secondary complications. 

The amount of water and the manner of its use in order to secure 
the best results for rations crops in different soils and regions should 
be carefully worked out. This should be done not only from the stand¬ 
point of the quality and quantity of the product, but also in relation to 
the various diseases to w hieli the crops in question are subject. To w hat 
extent may irrigation or Hooding be used as a protection against frost 
injuries? I)o irrigating ditches serve as carrieis of noxious fungus 
and animal pests, such as root rot fungi, nematodes, etc*.? In regions 
not lacking in rainfall to what extent could irrigation be used as a 
protection against short drought periods,ami the injuries resulting there¬ 
from, such as leaf scald, blighting of fruit buds, flowers, etc.? 

Aside from these matters, there is another set of interesting phe¬ 
nomena which have an important lelation to the other questions dis¬ 
cussed, and must be considered in connection with them. These relate 
to the innate peculiarities or inherent disposition of the plant and its 
bearing on disease. Such phenomena involve the question of predispo¬ 
sition to disease, immunity, etc., which can not be explained probably 
until we understand more clearly the effects of environment on the cell 

'See Water aa a Factor in the Growth of Plants, U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook, 1814. 
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itself. This will lead to cytological studies in relation to pathology, a 
field most promising, but capable of assuming large proportions as 
will be seen if once we pause to consider the questions involved. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

In the preceding pages we have mentioned in a general way some of 
the more important problems that seem worthy of consideration on the 
part, of station workers. Of course each of tlie^e is capable of being 
developed into almost infinite detail, but this is a matter that must be 
left largely to the stations themselves. It may be well, however, to 
cite a few specific lines of work which as yet have received little atten¬ 
tion, and which the stations, from the nature of their surroundings, are 
well qualified to undertake. 

Cereal diseases and cereal culture .—Tim diseases of cereals, especially 
the rusts, have long been made the subject of study. Despite this fact 
we have little information of practical importance to the agriculturist, 
so far as the rusts are concerned. The biology of these parasites is 
still largely a matter of conjecture, and until many of the doubtful points 
are settled rational treatment along certain lines that might prove valu¬ 
able can not be undertaken. It is not yet know n how one of the com¬ 
mon species, Puccinin graminis . perpetuates itself from year to year. 
Whether it does this through the intervention of some plant other titan 
the barberry, or whether the red rust stage is able to carry it through 
year after year, are questions not yet determined. It is possible that 
the fungus may li\e and propagate itself indefinitely in the warmer sec¬ 
tions of the eountiy, ad\ aiming north each t \ car as the season advances. 
Although the rust in question is not nearly so abundant as Puccinin 
rttbigo vera , there can be little doubt, as Cuiieton 1 has pointed out, 
that it docs really all the serious damage in this country. Hindi being 
the case, it becomes doubly important to know the full life history of 
the parasite. Stations especially interested in cereal culture might 
well cooperate in this woik, particularly in the matter of determining 
how the fungus passes the winter, and whether it spreads, as already 
suggested, from south to north. 

In the matter of lemedial measures, it has already been pretty con¬ 
clusively proved that neither treatments of the seed or soil nor spraying 
the plants is of any practical \alue. Attention, theiefore, has been 
turned to the question of rust-iesistant \ ai ieties, their introduction, and 
their production by selection and crossbreeding. It is obvious that 
work of this kind should be aceompanied or preceded by investigations 
which will throw light on the question as to why one variety or strain is 
more resistant than another. Are there anatomical or physiological 
differences in the plants that will explain the differences in suscepti¬ 
bility to the disease ? What are the relations between host and parasite, 

1 Proceedings of the Society lor the Promotion of Agricultural Science, Springfield 
meeting, 1895. 
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and in what manner do the conditions of climate and soil affecting the 
one influence the other f These are difficult questions, and although our 
present methods of investigation may not enable us to answer them in 
full, our aim should be to obtain all possible light upon them. 

The stations, it would seem, have excellent opportunities in the way 
of crossbreeding, seed selection, introduction of new varieties, etc. In 
the matter of crossbreeding, already so successfully carried on at one 
or two stilt ions, the opportunities for good results are very promising. 
Varieties adapted to certain localities may be obtained in this way, and 
even if the crossing is limited to different individuals of the same vari¬ 
ety, vigor and hardiness may be increased. 

Rational seed selection in connection with this work would doubtless 
also lead to the most highly beneficial results. No systematic attempt 
has been made in this or any other country in the matter of improving 
our varieties of wheats by careful, intelligent, and judicious selection. 
Of course in this work the question of obtaining rust resistant varieties 
is not the only one that must be kept in mind. The value of the wheats 
from a chemical and hygienic stand]>oint is an important matter, as is 
also a consideration of the question of developing grains for special food 
products, vi/„ bread, macaroni, crackers, etc. In introducing varieties, 
more attention should be given to studying the conditions existing in 
the regions from which the grains are obtained and the relation of 
these conditions to those of certain parts of our own country. What, in 
other words, are tin* conditions of soil and climate in certain type wheat 
regions of this country, and are there similar regions abroad which 
would likely furnish valuable varieties of grain! Such work would 
in\olve cooperative investigation in soil pin sics, chemistry, and agri¬ 
cultural meteorology, and the exchange of data obtained in this way 
with foreign countries. 

Fungicide* and tht ir action on higher plant *.—Fungicides have been 
in more or less extensive use for more than a decade, vet notwith¬ 
standing this fact little is known in regard to the direct nature of their 
action on fungi and their pathological and physiological effects on 
higher plants. Heretofore the work on this subject has been largely 
empirical, having for its principal object the destruction of the fungus 
or its spores, without injury to the treated plant or danger to the 
health of man or beast. There is no denying the fact that this work, 
although not based upon \ cry definite scientific knowledge, has resulted 
in widespread benefit. In view of the progress made along the lines 
mentioned, it would seem a fitting time to lay aside empiricism and 
take up a few fundamental problems, which, if thoroughly understood, 
would throw much needed light on questions of vital interest to both 
scientific and practical men. 

At the present time we have practically but one fungicide in general 
use, namely, Bordeaux mixture. Many other preparations have been 
tried, but for various reasons they have been set aside. It is possible 
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that if the true nature of the difficulties met with were praf^riy under¬ 
stood they could be overcome, and as a result the number of useful 
compounds would be increased, a desirable consideration, ©socially as 
we have not by any means yet reached a Rtate of perfection in this matter. 

It hardly seems desirable at this time to cover too much territory, 
or, in other words, to simply endeavor to make up as large a list as 
possible of preparations fulfilling the most important qualities of a 
fungicide. The copper compounds, it would seem, are the most prom¬ 
ising, there being very little known as yet in regard to a number of 
important matters connected with their use. In Bordeaux mixture 
the chemical and physical properties of the preparation are but imper¬ 
fectly understood. Mr. AV. T. Swingle has recently shown 1 that a 
consideration of these factors is of great practical importance, and 
his investigations open up a number of interesting problems. For 
example, the manner of treating the lime, the impurities in the latter, 
the method of diluting, and the use of the material warm or cold, all 
influence the chemistry and physical structure of the preparation. 
These have a direct bearing on the value of the mixture as a fungicide, 
affecting its ability to destroy the fungus spores, its adhesiveness, and 
other important characteristics. The toxic action of the copper com¬ 
pounds on fungi and on the higher plants, however, is the held which 
so far has ieceived but little attention. Numerous c\pet intents have 
been made to determine what may be termed the killing strength of 
these various preparations. It has been shown that the sjxires of 
different fungi vary in their susceptibility to the poisonous action 
of copper. The results along this line, howevei, are open to doubt in 
view of the investigations of Niigeli and (’ranter 2 3 upon the oligody¬ 
namic action of liquids. It seems altogether probable that work in 
both this country and abroad to determine the quantity of copper in 
liquids necessary to kill the spores of fungi may hu\e been wrongly 
interpreted, owing to the fact made known b\ Niigeli, that the vessels 
in which such solutions as weie used are kept take up the ]>oisomt, 
and after a considerable time impait these poisons to tiesh distilled 
water plated in them. In view' of the fact that this phenomenon was 
not considered by those engaged upon the work in question, it will be 
seen that errors were possible. As a starting point, therefore, it would 
seem desirable to repeat ^he investigations of Millurdet 1 and others 
under conditions free from the possibility of error on account of the 
oligodynamic action of the vessels. 

in connection with this work it is highly important, both from the 
standpoint of physiology and pathology, to obtain light upon the 

1 U. S. Dept. Agi , Div. Vcg. Phya. and Path. Hull. 0. 

d T eber oligodyiiamischo ErHcheiiiiing«'ii in lebcmlcn Ztdlen (Dciikwhriftwi tier 
schweifcrischen uattirforacbendcn (Jon., Ml. XXXIII, I, HiW). 

3 For the literature uu this subject hoc U. S. Dept. Agr., Div. \ eg. Phvs. ami Path- 
Bull. #. 
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manner in which copper acts as a fungicide, and whether its action is 
constant or whether it varies with surrounding conditions. In the 
paper to which reference has been made, Mr. Swingle offers a number 
of suggestions as to the. possible action of copper on fungi. The spores, 
he says, may be prevented from germinating by inhibitory action— 
that is, they may not be killed at once, but may be kept from germinat¬ 
ing for a sufficient length of time to prevent the plant from being 
infected. Again, the germ tube may be prevented from entering the 
plant by negative chemio-tropic action. In such cases the germ tube 
may not necessarily be injured, but the stimulus to enter the plant, 
which has been shown to exist by a number of recent workers, would 
be overcome by the action of the copper. As further possibilities, Mr. 
Swingle suggests that the germ tubes may be so weakened by the 
copper as to be unable to enter the host plant, or they may he killed 
only by coining in contact with solid particles of copper on the leaf, etc. 
It will be seen that there is yet much to learn in connection with this 
subject, and many of the points, if settled, would enable us to rationally 
undertake other lines of work of direct practical importance. 

A serious problem which hy,s been met with in connection with the 
woik on fungicides is the effect of the latter on the plant. There is a 
great deal of contradictory evidence on this matter, and until some 
definite facts arc obtained we can not hope for the best results in treating 
fungus diseases. The investigation of this subject involves both ehem-. 
ieal and physiological work, and possibly can be undertaken by but few 
of the stations, owing to lack of equipment and men. It seems prob¬ 
able that the injury to foliage and other parts of sprayed plants is due 
to the presence of soluble copper. In what manner insoluble com¬ 
pounds of this metal are rendered soluble, and therefore injurious, is a 
question involving many difficulties. The action of the gases of the 
air may play an important part in the matter. The presence of certain 
substances in rain and dew must also be considered. Again, substances 
absorbed from the cells of the leaf itself may pro\e an important factor; 
in fact, this is known to be true in certain cases. 

The varying action of fungicides as regards their liability to injure 
the parts of plants treated may be due to differences in metabolic 
changes arising from variations in environment. This phase of the 
work is of importance in explaining why a fungicide which is perfectly 
harmless at one time and place at another time or in some other local¬ 
ity may prove decidedly injurious. 

An interesting line of work which has already opened the way to 
many promising problems is to be found in the effects of some of the 
fungicides on the treated plants aside from the mere question of the pre¬ 
vention of the attacks of parasites. Bordeaux mixture, as has been 
shown, has a marked inlhienco on functional activity of plants. Why 
should the application of such a compound increase the yield in some 
cases as much as 50 per cent? Or why should the mere fact of spray- 
17030—No. 0-2 
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ing with other substances not specially fungicidal in their nature 
materially sweeten and in other ways modify certain fruits, notably the 
orange? These are questions which as yet have no solution, and which 
are of great practical importance to fruit growers and others. 

Improvement in apparatus Jor t the application of fungicides* —The wide 
held which the plant pathologist at the present time is forced to cover 
is emphasized by the fact that to properly carry out his discoveries in 
the matter of using remedies for a certain class of plant diseases it is 
necessary to consider questions for the most part purely mechanical in 
their nature. Fortunately the importance of spraying is now so well 
recognized and is coming into such general use that the manufacturing 
element has been stimulated into an effort to put on the market reliable 
apparatus that will satisfactorily do the work required. The manu¬ 
facturer, however, has not yet reached the stage where lie is willing to 
spend much time or money in experimenting with a view of improv¬ 
ing the apparatus already in use. Here is an important held for some 
of the stations, for there is no doubt that our present methods of 
spraying could be materially improved. Most of the efforts heretofore 
have been in the direction of getting v« irious substances on the 

plants in the most satisfactory manner, to a certain extent regardless of 
expense. 

It is very desirable to reduce the cost of treatment, and this must be 
accomplished mainly through a reduction in the cost of labor. How to 
bring this about is a problem that might be legitimately undertaken 
by the stations. From the present outlook, powders can never prove 
as successful for fungicides as liquids. It is to the improvement, 
therefore, of methods of applying the latter that attention should be 
directed. 

As yet but little attention has been given to steam as a means of 
cheapening the operation of spraying. Steam pumps, it is true, have 
been used, but no systematic, effort has been made to adapt their use to 
this new line of work. It would seem that the most promising results 
in this direction might be obtained by using not a steam engine and 
boiler, but simply a boiler steam pump and steam regulator. Such an 
apparatus could be made wholly automatic, and the pressure to make 
a fine mist-like spray could be maintained indefinitely. 

The possibilities of improvement in other directions consist largely 
in pointing out, by means of definite, well planned, and well-described 
experiments, the various methods and device*) that can be adopted for 
the purpose of' saving labor. Where it now costs 113 or 15 eta. to spray 
a tree, it seems entirely possible to reduce this expense to 8 or lOcts. 
How to do this and at the same time maintain the value of the work is, 
it seems, a legitimate problem for station work. 

Studies of the external characters of plant diseases. —Despite the fact 
that the literature on plant diseases disseminated during the past five 
years has been considerable, knowledge which will enable practical men 
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to quickly and easily identify the more common maladies affecting their 
crops is comparatively limited. Here, it would seem, is an opportunity 
for work that might be embraced by every station, as no special equip¬ 
ment is required to undertake it and carry it to a successful issue. 

The first question which naturally arises in the mind of the farmer 
or fruit grower when his crop shows signs of sickness is, What ails the 
plants! No systematic attempt has as yet been made to put informa¬ 
tion in the hands of the practical man that will enable him to answer 
the question asked. It seems to us entirely practicable and feasible to 
describe the more important diseases of plants in such a way that 
those most directly interested, namely, the growers, would be able to 
recognize them. It tollows naturally that ability to distinguish the 
diseases will aid materially in assuring successful treatment. 

It would hardly seem desirable for all the stations to undertake 
work of this kind with a view of publishing the results independently, 
as such a proceeding would of course result in unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion of work. Doubtless, operating through the proper channels, a 
plan of cooperation could be devised that would enable each station 
to carry on its work independently and in the end obtain the benefit 
of the labors of all other stations engaged in similar lines of investi¬ 
gation. As a preliminary step to such work it would seem desirable 
for the stations, l>y cooperation among themselves, and possibly with 
the National Department, to get together in convenient form speci¬ 
mens representing as accurately and clearly as possible the principal 
diseases of the more important crops. This might be effected by a 
properly oigum/cd exchange. Acting under instructions from a cen¬ 
tral office, specimens representing the various phases of the more 
important plant diseases might be collected, properly presened, and 
forwarded to the exchange. The specimens could be made more 
valuable by notes on the extent of injury, time of appearance, etc., 
of the disease. Additional interest in the specimens would result if 
each were accompanied by a good photograph showing the appearance 
of the affected plant, or part of the same, while in a perfectly fresh 
condition. Nearly all the stations an* doubtless equipped w ith cameras 
and could furnish good prints, of uniform style and si/e, to accompany 
the specimens. 

By following the foregoing plan it will be seen that each station will 
eventually build up a good collection, not only of specimens, illus¬ 
trations, etc,, of the diseases in its respective State, but also those 
which occur elsewhere, and which may possibly need to be gmuded 
against. The imimrtance of proper organization is emphasized here, 
as without it this as well as other lines of w ork can not attain the 
highest success. 
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PHYSICS. 

A new method of measuring temperature (Nature, 53 (/W), Xo. 
p. 2H ).—Two thermo-junctions are used, one placed in the nub- 
stance whose temperature is to be determined, the other in the bulb of 
an air or nitrogen thermometer. In this bulb is also placed a coil of 
platinum wire connec ted with a carbon resistance and a storage bat¬ 
tery* In the circuit is also a low resistance galvanometer. The bulb 
is protected by a sheath of slag wool, asbestos, or metal. “The free 
thermo junction is placed in the substance whose temperature is to be 
measured. The galvanometer is immediately deflected. The circuit of 
the platinum heating coil is then closed, and the carbon resistance 
screwed down until the galvanometer needle 4 comes back to zero or 
until making and breaking the thermo-electric circuit produces no 
movement of the needle. When this is the case, tin* temperature of 
the air or nitrogen in the bulb will evidently be the same as that of 
the substance to be measured and can be directly read off in any of the 
usual ways on the thermometer." 

Professor Rontgen’s new discovery (< him. Sews, '; (As.% i, \o. As.W.p. /<*). 

On a new kind of rays (('hem. ZUj., to (/ s'/m. So h t p. A'?).—A brief note on Runt- 
gen’s X rays. 

Photography through opaque bodies, A. It hoc a ( /hr. Sr \o. ,, pp. //<?- 

figs. S). 

Photographing through opaque bodies, an interesting application to the 
study of animals, L. («rani»kat t (Jour. U/r. Prat., t.o (/s'*/, > t So. ll , pp. :is.\ MS, 
fa- i).—An application of the X rays to obwcixo the deposition of the phosphates 
in the cartilages of the skeletons of young annuals 


CHEMISTRY. 

A systematic study of the organic bases of animal origin 
(ptomaines, leucomaines, etc.), 3. Uijkda (Mem, Real Acad Vim. 
Madrid , JO (18 f /;>), pp. —The work is an exhaustive compilation of 

the researches which have been made by others on organic, bases which 
occur in the animal organism, with some original investigations by the 
author. There are 11 chapters treating of the history of these com¬ 
pounds, methods of preparation, general character, origin and modes 
736 
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of formation, classification, description, actual experimental work, and 
bibliography* In so far as it is possible, the comjKJunds are grouped 
according to their chemical structure. For instance, one group coin- 
prises the derivatives of the saturated monatomic alcohols, and another 
the derivatives of the xanthin bases. 

Zinc sulphate as a precipitant for albumoses, A. Bomer (Ztschr. 
anahji . Chem., 34 (1895), JVo. 5, pp. 502-56? ). — The author has successfully 
used a saturated solution of zinc sulphate in cold water (135 parts in 
100) instead of ammonium sulphate for precipitating albumoses, the 
precipitation being carried out in the same way as is usually done 
with ammonium sulphate, except that in the case of zinc sulphate 1 cc. 
of dilute sulphuric acid (1 to 4) is added to prevent the precipitation 
of phosphates. 

The advantages of zinc sulphate over ammonium sulphate are said 
to be twofold: (1) No ammonia is introduced to be removed before 
the nitrogen in the albuniose precipitate is determined, and (2) the 
flesh bases, peptones, etc., in the filtrate can be precipitated directly 
with phospho tungstic acid, which is not possible with ammonium sul¬ 
phate on account of the precipitation of ammonia by this reagent. An 
equal volume of the dilute sulphuric acid is added to the filtrate before 
the phosphotungstic acid. 

The results on 4 meat extracts and peptones agree closely by the 2 
methods.—-ii. \v. kiloouk. 

Contribution to the study of albumose, H. Soiirotter {Monat. 
(linn.) 16, p . UOU; nf>s. in Pul. Nov. Chiin. Paris, 15-46 (is ,%), Xo. 2, p. 
204). —A study of the chemical character of albumose. Albumose dif¬ 
fers from peptone in having a higher nitrogen content, a higher 
molecular weight, and in containing sulphur. A method of estimating 
the sulphur is given. 

On the composition of meat extract, J. Konhj and A. Bomer 
( Ztnchr. analfft . Chnu..3J (is<r>), Xo. 5, pp. 5(^-56:>). —Meat extracts no 
doubt contain nearly all the constituents of muscular fiber soluble in 
cold water. 

(lelatin can be present only in very small quantities. This view is 
supported by the work of Beckmann,* who found only about 0.5 per 
cent of albumin and gelatin in Liebig's extract by precipitation with 
formalin. But Kcmmerich^ found slightly more than (> per cent gelatin 
ami about 30 per cent of albumoses, peptones, and other soluble nitrog¬ 
enous substances in South American meat extract. Kevnmericli’s 
results were obtained by precipitating gelatin with 50 to GO per cent 
alcohol, albumoses with 80 per cent alcohol, and peptones with sodium 
phosphotungstate. 

The authors considered these results high, and repeated the work 
of Kemmerich and Stuteer. They obtained much lower results than 

‘lfilgerV Forack. Ul>er Lcbcusmittel, 1804, p. 423. 

*Ztechr. phye. Cheat., 1894, p. 409. 
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Kemmericb, too much so to be clue to difference in meat extract used. 
The filtrate from the precipitate with 80 per cent alcohol gave the 
biuret reaction, and from this and from comparisons with the results 
obtained by using ammonium sulphate as a precipitant for albumoses 
they conclude that 80 percent alcohol does not remove all the albumoses. 
They also conclude from their experiments that sodium phosphotung- 
state precipitates fiesh bases and other nitrogenous constituents in 
addition to peptones and is not a reliable reagent for peptones. They 
sum up their conclusions as follows: (1) Precipitation with 80 per cent 
alcohol gives no idea of the kind of nitrogen present; (2) albumoses 
should be determined by suiting out with zinc or ammoniuiq sulphate; 
(3) the filtrate from the above test should be decolorized by animal 
charcoal and tested for peptones by the biuret reaction; (4) ammonia 
determined by distilling with ignited magnesia is of value; (3) ulien 
peptones have been shown to be absent, the nitrogen in the phosplio- 
tungstate precipitate may be ascribed to ilesb bases, after deducting 
ammouiaeal nitrogen and that belonging to gelatin and albumoses. 
The precipitate should stand ar least 1 day.—n. w, mlgork. 

The combination of iodin with potato starch, (1. llorviKii 
( Compt . 1 JO (/W>), p. 1170; obs. in Jour. Chvm. 8'or., 08 (Js05) } 

p. 58b). —The maximum quantity of iodin with which potato starch will 
combine is ix.fi per cent, even when the iodin is in excess. For wheat 
and rice starch the maximum is 19.fi per cent. In the presence of water 
potato starch combines with only 13.3 per rent, rice and wheat starch 
with only 8.9fi per cent. —\\\ H. krug. 

Dextrinon decomposition products of starch, K. Ilf low 
(PJHiyer'tt Arch. Physiols 0J, p. / > 7 ; ubx. in Chnn. ('rntbl., 180.7, l /, 
p.Oto ).—The molecular formula of atuylo devtiin was determined by 
analyzing the barium hwlrate compound, and was found to be 
(C<}HioO',)fi. No definite results were obtained with crytlno and achroo- 
dextrin, but these seem to have a lower molecular weight than arnylo- 
dextrin.—w. n. rrt g. 

Volumetric estimation of reducing sugars by means of ammo 
niacal solution of copper hydroxid, Z. Pehka (Pul. Atom. Vhim . 
Piter, et Jlifitill. , 1 /, So. /).—The method proposed is as follows: Make a 
solution of 0.927 gin. of pure copper sulphate in 300 cc. water and add 
100 cc. of 23 per cent ammonia water. I)issol\ e 34.3 gm. Uochelle salt, 
10 gin. sodium hydroxid, mix and make up to 500 c<*. Keep the solu¬ 
tions separate. Pour 50 cc. of each solution into a beaker and add 
enough paraffin oil to form a thin layer on the surface of the liquid to 
prevent oxidation of the reduced copper oxid. Heat to 80 to 83° O. 
and add juice or solution to be analyzed until the blue color disappears, 
stirring vigorously meanwhile with the thermometer. The author gives 
the figures showing the results in the estimation of glucose and invert 
sugar, which are quite close. It is to be regretted that he does not 
give also the comparative result, using the ordinary or gravimetric 
method for estimating reducing sugars. —j l. rekson. 
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Upon the ttoaiafitteace of the copper held in the ammonia 
liquor in the volumetric estimation of glucose by the ammonia 
copper method, Pellet (Bui. Awn. Chim. Star, et Distill., 13, 
JXo. 3). —After reviewing the criticisms upon the colorimetric method of 
Pe&ka, the author mentions the solubility of the reduced cuprous oxid 
in ammonia, and that it is therefore present in the ainmoniacal liquor 
after titration, but that it imparts no color and can therefore exert ne 
influence upon the accuracy of the analysis, lie finds that the point of 
decoloration is the same with quantities of ammonia which vaiy consid¬ 
erably, although the larger the quantity of ammonia in the liquid the 
more of the colorless cuprous o\id will be dissolved. By adding 2 cc. 
of ammonia water to T> cc. of Folding's solution and titrating to the 
disappearance of the color he obtained the same results as in ordinary 
titration without ammonia. The author emphasizes the fact that the 
above method wheu well in hand is accurate enough for all ordinary 
purposes; and for the most accurate work, as in the case of investi¬ 
gations, he recommends Pcskn's original method. In order to pre¬ 
vent oxidation of the reduced copper o\id he suggests making the 
titration in a small flask or test tube instead of a casserole or beaker.— 
.7. L. UKLSON. 

Estimation of glucose in the presence of ammonia by the 
cupro-potassic liquor, Zamaron (Bui. Assn. Chim . Suer, et Dis¬ 
till ., /;, Xo. i). —The author finds it difficult to get accurate results 
with the above colorimetric method in the presence of subacetate of 
lead, but upon leuioving the lead, which he does with ammonium oxa¬ 
late, the method gives most exact results. lie tried the titration in the 
presence of vaiviirg amounts of ammonia, always with the same results, 
llis work continued that of Pesk.i and Pellet except in regard to the 
presence of the acetate of lead.— .1. L. hekkon. 

Isomaltose, K. Jalovvetz i Mitt, oesttrr. Vers. Stat . und Ahid. f. 
Branind. Wiut; ('hem. Ziff., Xo. N). p. loo f), —Experiments 

with mixtuies of maltose and dextrin showed that it was impossible to 
obtain a pure maltosa/one, and that the crystalline foim and melting 
point of the product varied with the amounts of maltose and dextrin 
used. The results are further proof of the nonexistence of LintuerVt 
isomaltose.—w. H. rri g. 

Glucose acetone, E. Fischer (Ber. dnit. chem. Ges., 2S (IS33), p. 
213(1; aim. in Chem. 7A\\., 13 (Ml), Ao. 32, Kepert., p. 3J7; and Xeue 
Ztsehe. Biibenz. Ind.. ./> (/ su>), Xo. ; J p. '1M).— Dextrose, arabinose, and 
fructose combine with 2 molecules acetone under the influence of dilute 
hydrochloric acid and sham nose with 1 molecule. The compound of 
dextrose with 1 molecule of acetone has also been prepared. Although 
the method of formation of these compounds corresponds to that of the 
alcohol glueosids, a different structured formula must be assigned to 
them on account of their iudifferencetoemulsin and the yeast enzyme.— 
W, H. KRUG. 
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Glucose semicarbaxid, A. and W. Herzfeld (ZUchr. Ver. RtUbmz. 
Jnd. dent. Reich., 1895, p . 858). —When glucose and semicarbazid are 
heated to 100° for several hours a crystalline substance, almost insol¬ 
uble in absolute alcohol but easily soluble in water, is formed. Its con¬ 
stitution has not yet been definitely determined.—w. H. kruu. 

The oxidation of complex carbohydrates, <r. de Ciialmot ( A wer. 
Chem. Jour., 17 (1895), p. 585). —When sodium hydrate and bromin act 
on starch a product is obtained which reduces Folding's solution in the 
cold; cellulose similarly treated gives an oxycellulosc which reduces 
Folding's solution at 100°. The products from saccharose and o'-methyl- 
d-glucosid gave a glueosazono and an osazone either of <r-nietliyl-d- 
glucosid or glucose.— av. ii. kkitc*. 

The action of dilate alkalies on carbohydrates, O. A. Lohry dk 
Brian (Rev. Ivor. Chi hi. Pays-Ban., 1895 , ]>. 75b; <tbtt. in Chou. Zty., 19 
(1895), No. 102, Reportp. 101). —Dilute alkalies reduce the rotatory 
power of the sugars almost to <P. Ammonia, barium, and calcium 
hydrates act similarly but not as rapidly. This phenomenon lias noth¬ 
ing in common with multirotation, and may be an intermediary reaction 
in the conversion of dextrose into saccharic acid.—w. u. kkto. 

A characteristic reaction for cane sugar, M. (1. Popasogm (A he. 
in Bui. Amu. Chim. Suer, et Distill ., 11, Xo. 1). — \\ lien to an aqueous 
solution of sucrose (10 to 20 per cent) 0.5 ce. of a 5 per cent solution 
of a cobalt salt is added, and then 5 ee. of a 50 per cent caustic soda 
solution, there is immediately developed a beautiful amethyst violet 
color Avhieli is permanent. I f the test be related, using glucose instead 
of cane sugar, a blue coloration is obtained which soon changes to a 
dirty greenish hue far less intense than the \iolet color in the preced¬ 
ing test. The difference in color serves to distinguish with certainty 
between the 2 sugars and for the detection of adulteration of com 
mercial articles by either of them. The author tried the test in both 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions of cane and glucose sugars with success. 
If glucose and sucrose are both present in the same solution, the pres 
ence of the sucrose is revealed up to the point where there is 0 times 
the quantity of glucose present. [The reviewer lias repeated these 
tests and finds that a small quantity of sucrose present with a large 
quantity of glucose gives the characteristic blue color for glucose when 
seen in reflected light, but viewed at arm's length by transmitted light 
shows the violet color of the sucrose reaction. A very small quantity 
of sucrose in the glucose may be thus detected. If the products to be 
examined are colored, clarify with subacetatc of lead or boneblack.J 

Pane sugar added to sweet wines or to condensed milk may thus be 
detected* Honey gives with the test a blue color which passes almost 
immediately into pale green; and lactose gives a transient blue color. 
If dextrin or gum arabic be present they must be removed, the former 
with barium liydroxid, the latter Avith subacetate of lead, as they 
develop colors which obscure the glucose and sucrose reactions.—.1* I* 
BEESON. 
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The formation of glncic acid by the action of calcium hydroxid 
upon glucose or invert sugar, II. Winter (Bui. Assn. Chim. Suer, et 
IHstilLj 13 , No. 1 ).—Upon wanning a 1 per cent solution of glucose 
or invert sugar with a \ per cent solution of limewater at 60.5° 0. 
there is formed a voluminous white flocculent precipitate, which redis¬ 
solves at a higher temperature. On account of the ease with which 
the precipitate is oxidized it must be washed l>y decantation, preferably 
with limewater, in w hich it. is less soluble than in water. The precipi¬ 
tate which he believes to be a lime salt was decomposed with sulphuric 
acid and extracted with ether. Upon evaporating the ether a crop of 
clear, needle-shaped crystals w as obtained, which the author identified 
as glucic acid. By concentrating the mother liquor in a desiccator 
over sulphuric acid similar crystals were obtained. Tlie glucic acid 
gradually but completely decomposed into carbon dioxid, apoglucic, 
formic, and other acids.—I., hkeson. 

Rapid method of estimating dry matter, sucrose, and purity 
in molasses and masse cuites, d. Wei sherd (Jour, Fa hr . aSVt., 
Auff . //).—The method requires only 1 weighing, 1 polarization, 
and 2 calculations, and is as follows: Dissolve 5A times the normal 
weight of the sample ( =05.12 gm.), and make up to 250 cc. Estimate 
solids by I*i i\ spindle isay 18..S). Polarize 50 cc. corresponding to one- 
half normal sugar weight; reading x- = per cent of sucrose (say 
44.2). ('ulculutc the percent age of sucrose in solut ion (instead of polar¬ 

izing a normal weight) as follows: 41.2x0.20048 (weight of sucrose 
corresponding to 1 per cent on the sucrose scale) 4 * 1.078 (specific 
gravity corresponding to the 1S.S llrix) =10.08 per cent of sucrose iu 
the liquid. Solids 18 . 84 * 10.08 sucrose =50.8purity coefficient. Calcu¬ 


late solids in the sample as follows: 


4 4.2 x 100 


: 7 7.8 total solids iu 


sample. Hence we ha\e the following as the analysis of the sample: 


lVr * cut 


Totul solids l*v Hrix... 77. S 

Sun cm** 1 actual polarization). 41.2 

Noiihiigars. 311.0 

Purity. 50.8 


Tlu> met hod is niueli .shorter than the one generally followed.— 
.1. I.. BEESON. 

The estimation of phosphoric acid by titration of the yellow 
precipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate, B. W. Kilgore 
(North Carolina tit a. Ilttl. 11!). pp. —Alter very thorough tests 

l>y the author ami others of various modifications of this method,, the 
results of which are given in the bulletin, the following is recommended 
as having given “most excellent" results: 

u Weigh 2 gm. of substance ami make solution by one of the following methods: 
(1) Evaporate with 5 cc. of magnesium nitrate solution, ignite, and dissolve in 
hydrochloric add. This is for organic materials. (2) Dissolve in 30 c<\ of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid with a small quantity of hydrochloric acid. (3) Add 30 cc. conceit- 
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trated hydrochloric acid, heat, and add cautiously In email quantities at a time about 
0.5 gm, of finely pulverized potassium chlorate. These (2 aud 3) are for ordinary phos¬ 
phates and fertilizers. (4) Dissolve in 15 to 30 cc. of strong hydrochloric acid and 
5 to 10 cc. of nitric acid. This is for phosphates containing much iron and alumi¬ 
num. Method 2is preferred when these acids are a suitable solvent for the material. 
Make up to 200 co. (or any other convenient volume;, measure out 20 cc. for total 
phosphoric acid, or for percentages abo\ e 5 or 0; and 40 c<\ for insoluble phosphoric 
acid, or for percentages below 5 or 6, corresponding to 0.2 and 0.4 gm. substance, 
respectively; add about 5 cc. concentrated nitric acid, when method 2 for solution 
has been used, and about 10 cc. when method 1, 3, or 4 lias been used. Now add 
ammonia until pteeipitate just begins to form, dilute the high percentage solutions 
to about 100 cc. and low percentage ones to 00 or 75 cc., digest in water bath at GO to 
65° C., and aftei filtering the molybdic solution to be used in this method, precipi¬ 
tate, not using any greater excess of molyhdic solution than is necessary to insure 
complete precipitation; let stand in bath G minutes from the time the molybdate is 
added, and filter as quickly as possible upon a 3-inch Ilirscli funnel, whose perfora¬ 
tions are covered w ltli a disk of soft filter paper, or in a Gooch t moible with X or 2 
pieces of filter paper, slightly larger than the bottom of the crucible, tightly pressed 
against it, »»r upon a filter made by using a platinum <one or disk well filled with 
holes in a 3-iiich tunnel and eo\eiing with coarse asbestus, using the pump in all 
cases. Filter paper may he used, hut the other iilteis in the order named aro much 
to be prefeired. It is especially uiged that the 3-iucli Huseli tunnel be used where 
possible, as it permits of rapid filtration and easy and thorough washing. Wash the 
precipitate twice by decantation with dilute nitric acid, using 50 to 75 re, each 
time aud agitating thoioughh, once by decantation with the same amount ol 3 per 
cent potassium oi ammonium mtiute, thou oil to the tiltei and w'ith 200 to 500 c e. 
water (250 cc. is usually enough), or until no longer a< id. hour wash the precipitate 
with filter back into the beaker, titrate w itli potassium and liydroxid and back with 
nitric* acid, using phenolphthalem as indicator and adding arid until color disap¬ 
pear. 

“In washing by decantation, if the piceipitute is allowc d to settle completely each 
time, no trouble w ill he experienced m the after washing. Where the phosphoric 
acid is below 1 percent the pieeipitatiou is not m> rapid as in larger percentages and 
may require 8 or even 10 minutes to be c omplete.’* 

The estimation of phosphoric acid in soils by double precipi~ 
tation with molybdic solution, and titration of the ammonium 
phosphomolybdate with standard alkali, 1 <\ 15. Williams (Xorlk 
Carolina St a. BuL IV), ;>*()). —lie.su Its of tests hit reported 

which indicate that tin* dillieulties encountered in determining small 
amounts of phosphoric acid in soil extracts may be overcome by the 
use of the following method: 

^Destroy all oigauic matter in the liydrochloiic acid extract, as well as in the 
oiganie acids extracts. This is done in the former case by adding about 1 ec. concen¬ 
trated nitric and for every 3 ec*. of the portion taken for analysts, and e\ aporating to 
2 or 3 ec. concentration, and in the latter eases, by evaporating the extracts to dry¬ 
ness, and igniting with the addition of a small quantity of nitric acid, until organic 
matter is completely destroyed. These lesidues are now dissolved up to convenient 
volumes, aud portions corresponding to 18 or 20 or more grams of soil, and portions 
ot the hydrochloric acid extract corresponding to one or more grams of soil (accord¬ 
ing to the richness in phosphoric acid) are taken and, after adding about 15 gm. 
ammonium nitrate, are precipitated with a large excess of molylKlic solution (30 cc* 
is usually enough). Let stand 4 hours, filter, and wash with water twice. « « • 

__ _ _ # 

1 See also Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 17 (1805), No. 12, pp. 025,026. 
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"Now dissolve the precipitate with dilute ammonia into the beaker need for pre¬ 
cipitation, wash the filter with dilute nitric arid, and add concentrated nitric acid 
until precipitate begins to reform; add 10 gm. ammonium nitrate, digest in water 
bath at 65° €., add 2 cc. strong nitric acid with vigorous stirring; let stand 5 min¬ 
ute*, add 2 cc, molybdie solution, and let stand 8 minutes more; filter, wash, and 
titrate according to tlie volumetric method used in this laboratory f [See above,] 

The reagents to be used are prepared as’follows: 

**Moli/bdio notation .—Dissolve 1(H) gm. of lnnlybdtc and in 400 gm., or 417 cc,, of 
ammonia, sp. gr. 0.00, and pour the solution thus obtained into 1,500 gm., or 1,250 
cc., of nitric acid, ftp. gr. 1.20, and add 80 c<\ nitnc arid, sp. gr. 1.42. Or to each 
100 cc. of the official inoiybdic solution (the abo\e formula without the 80 cc, nitric 
acid) add 5 cc. nitric acid 1.12 sp. gr. This solution should be filtered each time 
before using. 

u ftilute nitric arid i rank. —Dilute 100 cc. of 1.12 sp. gr. nitric acid to 1,000 cc. 

u Potannium or ammonium nitrate uadi. —Dissolve 2 gm. of either in 100 re. of water. 

“Alcoholic not at ion of pheuotphthatiin. —100 cc. to 1 gm. 

(t Standard potasxium lnjdrosid. — fins solo non should contain 18.17100 gm. potas¬ 
sium liydroxid to the liter. One cc. of this solution equals 1 mg. 1M>,(1 per cent 
PjOr, on basis of 0,1 gm. substancei, and 100 cc. will neutralize 22.118 cc. normal 
acid, and can bo made 1 >n diluting 222.M cc, of noiinal potassium liydroxid (which 
has been freed fiom carbonates by barium liydroxid) to 1,000 cc. 

‘*Standard nitric add t of the same stlength, or one-half the strength of alkali. 
Hydrochloric or sulphurn acids will answer/' 

A new method of determining potash, 1\ Loscm; (('linn. Zlg., 20 
{ISM), No. .7, />/>. .PJ ).— This method, which w<is worked out by 

Melius, of Stnssfurty is as follows: Boil 50 gm. of the finely ground 
sample in a —00 cc. flask with 150 cc. of water and 10 cc. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid. When solution is complete cool and till the 
flask to the mark. Transfer 10 ec. of the solution to a porcelain dish 
and add a little moie than enough platinie chlorid to precipitate the 
potash present. E\aporate to dryness, grind the residue with a glass 
pestle, stir up several times with 00 per cent alcohol, and throw’ onto a 
dried and weighed filter. Remove impurities In waiting the precipi¬ 
tate with ammonium chlorid solution heated to 50C. Wash finally 
with 00 per cent alcohol, dry, and weigh. The method is applied to 
sulphate without modification, it being claimed that the washing with 
ammonium chlorid solution transforms all the potash into Iv.PtCL,. 

Recently 11. Hacfcke lias severely criticised the abo\e method. 1 He 
points out that substantially the same method has already been pro¬ 
posed by I)e Hooded It is maintained that washing with ammonium 
chlorid solution, which was first proposed by Finkener, 1 introduces an 
error, as Finkener has himself pointed out, by dissolving some of the 
double salt. It is also denied that when sulphates are present the pot¬ 
ash is completely transformed into KjPtrb, as claimed by Losche. 

The preparation of perchloric acid and its application to the 
determination of potassium, 1). A. Kreideu (Chew. New, 73(1896), 

‘Ctom, Ztg , 20 (1896), No. 11, pp> 88, 89. 

* Jour. Amor. t'licm. Soc M 17 (1895), p. 85 (E. S. K., 6, p. 867). 

«jpog. Arm., 29 (1867), p. 85. 
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No. 2885, p. 17 ).—This article is continued from the preceding number 
of Ghemival News, the first portion dealing with the preparation of per¬ 
chloric acid. The author has obtained very satisfactory results in the 
estimation of potassium by converting into the perchlorate by the 
method suggested by Oaspari. 

The method is as follows:*The substance, free from sulphuric acid r is 
evaporated to expel free hydrochloric acid, the residue stirred with 20 
ec. of hot water, and then treated with perchloric acid in quantity 
times that required by the bases present. The mixture is evaporated 
with frequent stirring to a (hick sirup-like consistency, again dissolved 
in hot water, and evaporated as before till all the hydrochloric acid 
has been expelled and the fumes of perchloric acid appear. Further 
loss of perchloric acid is to be compensated for by the addition of more. 
The cooled mass is stirred with about 20 cc. of 97 per cent alcohol con¬ 
taining 0.2 per cent by weight of perchloric acid, without breaking crys¬ 
tals to too fine powder. This is decanted onto an asbestos filter ami 
the operation repeated. The alcohol is evaporated from the residue 
in the dish, and the residue dissolved in 10 cc. of hot water and a lit¬ 
tle perchloric acid. This is now evaporated as before fill-the fumes 
of perchloric acid arise, when it is unshed with 1 cc. of the alcohol 
mixtuief transferred to the asbestos filter, preferably by means of a 
lubber-tipped stirring rod, to avoid the use of too much alcohol, and 
finally covered uith pine alcohol. It is dried at KMP (\and weighed 
as KC1() 4 . 

Sulphuric acid must first be removed. When phosphoric acid is 
present, a portion always remains witli the potassium perchlorate 
unless great care is taken and a large excess of perchloric acid is used. 
The results by this method on potassium chloral were good, but when 
other bases were present the results were not so satisfactory.—n. w. 

KlLdOKE. 

Noted upon the determination of nitrites in potable water, A. H. Oiu. ami 
H. A. Richardson (Jour. Amtr. Chun. Soc.,18 (180o), J\o. /, pp. - In compar¬ 

ing the lesults obtained by Tiommsdorff h iodo zinc starch method ami (Jriess'H 
a-naplitln lamina test, discrepancies occurred which wcie especially mnikid with 
peaty 'waters. To obviate this the authors decolorized the waters by shaking250cc, 
of water with cc.of “milk of alumina,” allowing it to settle and filtering through 
a qitiite-freo liltci.— ji. . 1 . rciiKicaov 

The solution of cellulose by enzym (cytase), .1. GkCss ( IVoohemvhr. Hrauerei, 
12 (180 7),p. 1100; ahs. in Hum. Zt<j. 9 10 (1800), Xo. 1(>, Ucpnt., p. 48). 

Note on the Mann, Kruger, and Tollens process of determining pentoses and 
pentosans by furfurol distillation, B. Tollens (Ztnchr. an (jew. (’hem., 1800 , .Vo. 7, 
pp. 194, 105). 

Apparatus and method of estimating the dry matter in sugar products, Weis* 
beku (But. Asm. Chtm. Smr. ct Distill., li, Xo. 11). — The author describes an appa¬ 
ratus for drying the products by duving dried air through a ilask heated te MKP C. 
in a water bath until a, constant weight is obtained.—,i. l. uekson. 

Influence of the lead precipitate upon the sucrose readings in cane sugar, 
J. D. Moore (Abu. in But. Ansn. Chim. finer, et Dintill., V>, Xo. 7).—hi the case of m&Sfte 
cuites he finds the error in the sucrose reading to-be oil an average 0.99 per cent, 
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minimum 0.785, aud maximum 1.187 per cent. In the case of molaesea the minimum 
error is 1.062, maximum 1.189, and average 1.112 per cent.— j. l. bkeson. 

On the chemical composition of pepper, F. E. Bauer and A. Hiloer ( Forsch . 
U. Lebenmil and Hyg. Chem ., S (1896), Ao. 4, pp. 113-127).—A chemical study of the 
subject with a view to determining adulteration with hulls. 

The analysis of indigo, E. C. Kkymkr ( Indian Agr., 21 (ISM), Xo. 3, p. 83).— 1 The 
method is given in detail. 

On the microscopic inspection of flour, Laxoe (7A*chr. an yew. Milcr., / (IS96), 
No. 12, pp. 369, 370). 

Rapid method of testing flour for quality, O. Campion (Ann. Pharm ., 1396, 
p. 10; abtt . in Chem. Zlg., JO (1396), No. J J, Pc pert. , p. 66). 

Bstimation of boric acid in milk, It. T. Thomson ( (ila*gow City tnat. Sor. Rpt. 
1893, p. 3; abfi . in Analyst, it (189h). Mar ., p. o4). 

The elimination of ammonium sulphid in methods of quantitative analysis, 
N. Taui <.i ((*a:. ehhn . //a/,, 27, pp. {78-48/; abs. Pul. Soc. < him. Paris T #er. 

(1896), Xo. 8, pp. t>7<K 671\ 

Analysis of slag by Wagner’s method ( // Engrain. 11 ( 1896), Vo. /.?, pp. 304,303). 

A source of error in the determination of phosphoiic acid by the citrate 
method, 1\ Biiu.vwi [Jour, trank. hint., 141 (18 fi *,), Ao. 3, pp. 3* i-38"t ).—In a series 
of experiments too high i omits were obtained when the iiltration of the ammonium 
magnesia phosphate wan delated more than 3 hours, in all cases except in the 
determination of soluble phosphoiic at id. 

Remarks 6n the Leopoldahall Stassfurt method of determining potash, K. 
Ku*u (('him. Zlg., 'O ^ 0 . . 7, p. 27t>).— Kxpei intents i t li pure potassium 

chloiul indicate that drying the double salt at l.>0 (\ for f hour and assumiug 
KCl~-KJ*t (’1 X ..‘»or»d gives icsults about * per cent too high. One-half ho ill's 
drying at BM) C , using the taetoi .:WB, or 12 hours’ drying, using the first factor, 
gave collect icsults. 

Determination of potash as potassium platinic chlorid, K. Bai i it \Chem. Ztg., 
20 (1896). Xo. 17, p. 7m.--T he author dissolves the washed double *alfc in H> to90 cc. 
of hot water on the liltei. evaporates the solution to dryness, ami weighs the residue. 

Standardizing of normal acid by borax, K. Bkkovmi (lour. Prank. ln»t.. 141 
(189b), Ac. p. Asm.-- fitiution with a solution of chemically pure borax purified 
by double i r\stalli/ation, using hurnoul as an indicator, as pioposed b\ U. T. 
Thomson [Hit m. A <*«*, */, p. 18) is ret omniended. 

Water analysis, .1. A. Wvnm.yn and E. T. Chapman \fomhn: began. Paul, 
Frenth, TruhturA hi., /vw, loth uL, pp. '»/</).—llevix d and partially rewntten. 

On the volumetric determination of lead, A. S. (T him.vv and J. H. Campbell 
(Jour. Jitter, t hem. Sot , 17 Ao. 11, pp. 901-18)4 ).—The method proposed is a 

modification of that of K<hw\irt/, and consists in filtering off the pie< ipitated lead 
chromate and determining the excess of the hnhromate by means of a standard 
solution of ammonium feirous sulphate, using potassium ferrieyanid as an imiicator. 
Tables give results of oompausous of methods.— li. .J. pa hereon. 

Note on a convenient form of polarimeter for examining essential oilB, E. R. 
Bri>I>i:x ( Analyst, 21 (1896), Xo. 2*t8. /». 14). 

New laboratory apparatus, Kakiii.fa and Martini (Ztsehr. angew. Chem., 1896, 
Xo. 7, p. pn,fnpi.3 ).—Apparatus for determining tho melting point of 4ats, etc., for 
brmnination and chlorination aud a beaker of modified Krleumeyer form with lip 

Work of the provincial laboratory of Roulers, West Flanders, in 1894 (Pap. 
Trar. Lab. Pouters. 1894, pp. 16. phi. 3). —This report gives a summary of the work of 
the year, including analyses of a large number of samples of fertilizers, fodder beets, 
and artesian waters), ami a description of a new seod germinator. 

Report of work at the State laboratory at Antwerp in 1894, 1>. Ckihpo 
(Rapi lYar. Lab. Flat Anvers, 1894. pp. 13 ).—This includes tabulated analyses of fer¬ 
tilizers and food accessories (chicory aud coffee) ami records of tests of sugar-beet 
seed, with comments on special analyses. 
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Hawaiian experiment station and laboratories, W. Maxwell and J, T. 

Crawls? (Bptx. Expt. Sia. and Lab, Hawaii, 189,% pp. 45 ).'—This is the first report of 
these institutions, which were established by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associ¬ 
ation, and includes short articles on Boils, fertilizers, and fermentation of sugars. 
Annual convention of the Association of Swiss Analytical Chemists in Neuf- 
chatel, September 27, 28, 1895 (Chem. Ztg., 19 {1895), No. 84, pp. 1895-1899). 


BOTANY. 

The favorable influence of low temperatures on the viability 
of fungus spores, *J. Eriksson ( Kgl. Landi. Alad. Hand!. Tidslcr., 31 
(/WV j), pp. —The author examined the germinative power of a 

number of different varieties of grain rusts at ordinary and at low 
temperatures, and noticed that low temperatures exercised a marked 
influence in increasing germination. The spores were kept in water at 
ordinary room temperature, on ice, or in ice water on dishes placed 
in a freezing oven, especially arranged for these experiments. The 
temperature m the oven could be lowered to about 10° F. 

It was found that a perceptible increase in \iability was noticeable 
in sEcidhnti berberidin in 7 out of 12 trials at slight cooling (not below 
0°C.), and in 4 out of o cases at strong cooling (below 0\U.); in Peri- 
dermium at rob i in all 5 cases at slight cooling; in Credo gin wo rum in 5 
out of 8 cases at slight cooling, and m 1 trials at a considerable reduc¬ 
tion of the teinperatme. Since cooled s| tores germinated more rapidly, 
this increase was more apparent than real, the totals being no greater. 
In Credo roronata in 1 out of 2 trials at lower temperature germination 
was hastened. 

A Jong continued extremely low temperature was found to be dele¬ 
terious; the germination in some trials did not seem to be influenced by 
the low teinperatme. The author quotes from scientific literature 
observations suggesting the presence of a stimulating effect of cold 
temperatures on lower plant life.— f. w. woll. 

Contributions to the knowledge of indigenous fungi, II, C. 
Wkhwkr [Jena: O. Fincher , /<s f >7, pp. /*/, pin. J ).—The titles of the sev 
eral articles grouped together m this number of the contributions are: 
(1) Investigations concerning the rotting of fruit; (2) on the unequal 
physiological action of fumarie and maleic acids and the antiseptic 
action of the latter; (3f the nutritive value of sodium salts for fungi; 
(4) on the preference of fungi for certain organic acids; (5) on the 
significance of iron combinations for fungi; and (ti) on the occurrence 
of fungi and some notes upon the fungus ffora of the German North 
8ea islands. 

A study of the action of different rays of the solar spectrum 
on vegetation, 0. Flammarion ( Compt. Fend., 121 (1H95), No. 23, pp. 
957-901, Jig. 1). —The author compared the growth of plants under light 
from red, green, and blue glass with grow th of those under the same 
meteorological conditions except that the glass was clear. The sensi- 
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tive plant was the principal subject of the experiment, but the results 
were in the main confirmed upon geranium, strawberry, and pansy 
plants* The results obtained showed the greatest growth in height 
for the plants grown under the red, green, white, and blue glass in the 
order named. For vigorous growth and active vegetation the order 
was red, white, green, and blue. The results as given by the author 
are confirmed in part by A. Gautier, who reports briefly the results of 
12 years’ experiments 111 the same line. The latter author states that 
his plants, Leguuiinosa*, Iris, and Kanuneulaeeie, grew best under red 
light, were less well developed under yellow, became etiolated under 
violet, and died under green glass. 

The roles of philothion and of laccase in the germination of 
seed, J. dk Kev-Fajlhadk [('ompt. lx end., ill (/.s.9.7), Xo.27, pp . 1162- 
11b f ).—These 2 substances, which arc said to possess opposite chemical 
properties, have been examined by the author. lie found them both 
present in the seed of beans, chickpeas, ordinary peas, white lupine, 
kidney bean, soja bean, wheat, maize, chestnut, horse chestnut, maple, 
ami gingko. The pihon pine contained philothion, but no laccase. 
Laccase wits found in castor bean, radish, squash, nightshade, convol¬ 
vulus, and tubers of potato, but little or no philothion; while acorns 
and laurel seed contained neither. 

In seed containing laccase tins substance is present before absorp¬ 
tion is begun, and it increases with the period of the germination. The 
philothion is present only in veiy small quantity in the dry seed, but 
becomes more abundant when the tissues are swollen with water. 

Laccase seems to be an agent for inducing the oxidation of the oxi- 
dizable substances of the seed. This is shown by the oxidation of the 
philothion within 1 or o hours under the combined action of laccase 
and oxygen. In the presence of laccase alone there is no change; w bile 
in oxygen without laccase the oxidation of philothion takes place very 
slowly. From this it appears that, under the influence of laccase, philo¬ 
thion combines very rapidly with the free oxygen, producing carbon 
dioxid, and thus hastens germination. 

The reserve materials of plants, »L K. Green {Jour. Roy. Agh 
Hoc. England , Her. .7, H ( 1S!K)). Xo. ,?/, pp. 6,/W/>6\ Jigs . 1 s). — The author 
discusses the subject of the reserve material of plants under the Ibllow- 
ingheads: Mode of nutrition of plants; reservoirs of food, their position; 
construction of nutritive substances: and the storage of surplus manu¬ 
factured material— (a) temporary storage; (b) more permanent stores, 
as carbohydrates, proteids, and oil. 

Cane sugar in plants, Schulze and Frankfurt (Ztsclir. physiol. 
Chem £0, p. 311; 21, p. loti; abs . in Jour. Chem. *SV><\, Oti (IS95) y 
p . 823 ).—Sucrose is not only a valuable reserve material but also 
plays an inqiortaut role as a circulating form of starch. Other soluble 
forms of carbohydrates are almost always present, but these are 
probably only reserve stuffs and arc ultimately changed into sucrose*— 
W« H, KKTHjt. 
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On the morphology and development of the genera of the section Stellate** 
of tile Jtnbiaoeae, M. Frankk (Rot. Ztg., 54 (1896), No. 3, pp. 3$-*60, pi, 1). 

Reproduction and fertilisation in Cystopus oandidus, H. Waorr (Ann. Rot., 
JO {1896% No. 37 , pp. 89-91). 

Concerning extratropical epiphytes, R. Beyer (Abhandl. hot. Vereins, Branden¬ 
burg, 32 (1895), />. 105; abi. in Naturw, Rundschau, It (1896), No. 5, pp. 58-60). 

New or critical fungi, G. Masske (Jour. Rot. England, 54 (1896), No. 400, pp. 145- 
154, pi. 1). 

New North American grasses, F. Lamsox-Kcrirnkr (Rot. Gaz., 21 (1896), No. 3, 
pp. 188-1. 19, ph. 3 ).—Descriptions arc given of the following new species: Arena 
mor Ionian a, Dun thorn a parryi, Zen git es Hinilarifohu, aiul Piingleochloa Htohmifna. The 
last named genus is also new. 

New Kansas fungi, .1. B. Ellis and E. Bartholomew {Fry then, f ( 1896), .Vos. 
1, pp. 1-4; J, pp. 23-49 ).—Descriptions of .‘Mi new species of fungi arc given. 

Australian fungi, D. McVlpine and L. Roi»\na\ (Agl. Gaz. N. S. Walt*, 7 (1896), 
No. 2, pp. 84-87. pi. 1 ).—Notes are given of a number of species of fungi, 8 of which 
are new to science. The new species arc Vlarnria phylfophila, 8clerotinia dubia, and 
11 ydnocgfttift conroluta. 

Studies of the Discomycetes, (\ Makuuk ( Bihang. Srensl. I cttnnk.-Akad., 
llandlinyar, 41 ( 1895), So. 5, pp. 4 4, pis. 4). 

Studies on the Saprolegniae, A. Maeki/io (/ lota. 8? il8 r if,),pp. 14-31, pi. 1). 

On the structure and character of the cell, Waioim h (Dent. m<d. Boehen- 
ttchr., 18**5, So. 45-41; ah ft. in Hot. Cenibl65 (1896}, No. V*, pp. 3 iit-343, Jig* 1). 

The constituents of the cell walls of the cotyledons of Lupinus luteus and 
L. angustifolius and their relation to germination processes, E. soiirL/.K ( Her. 
dent. hot. Gen., H (D’96), No. 2, pp. 66-71). 

Nuclear divisn n without cell division, J l.OMi (Arch. Intwicktl. Organ., 1 
(1891), No. 4, pp. 498-300; aba. in Hot. (\ntbl., 61 ( 1896 ), Ao. 5, p. 11 >) 

The nucleus and nuclear bodies in meristematic tissues, l\ Rosen (Cohn's 
Beihage Biol. Pflanzcn, 7 (1891), pp. 245-314, ph. 8; ohs. in Hot. Ctntbl . 61 (18(h)), So. 
4) PP* U >-117). 

On nuclear division and spore formation in the ascus, If. A. Harper (Her. dent, 
hot. Gen., 13(1896), Gt neratrersamm lungs So., pp. 67-78, pi. 1). 

Concerning the physiology and morphology of angiosperm ovules, M. Wester* 
MAIER ( Ber.dent. hot. Gcs., 14 (18'H,), So. /, pp. 33-85). 

On the development of the seed in the Scitamineae, J. E. Hempuuey (Ann. 
Hot., 10(1896), No. 17, pp. 1-40, ph. 4). 

On the modification of stems and roots for the purposes of respiration, II* 

vox Schufxk ( Trans. Amer . Micr. Soc., 1806, pp. 13, ph. 5). 

Comparative morphology and anatomy of the cotyledons and first leaves of 
monocot seedlings, A. ScifLiricrM (Bibliothaa Botanica, 18'0i,, So. 31, pp. 8 s, ph.5). 

Contributions to the morphology of budding fungi, S. EinEnsciut/ (Inang. 
Difts. Ihrn, 1895, pp. 24 ; ah*, in Hot. Cent hi. RnhtjU.fil (1896), So. I , pp. 2-4 ).—Studies 
were made of Saccharomyces npiculatus, S. ami sia, 8. glut inis, 8. pastorianus, S. kefir, 
and Mifcoderma rini. 

The course of the fibers through wound tissue, (\ M \ru: ( Bibliotheca Botanica, 
1895 , No. S3, pp. 34 ; abs. in Rot. Zig,, 54 (1896), It, No. 6, pp. 89-91). 

The explanation of the flowers of the Cruciferae and Fumasiaoece according 
to their anatomy, O. Liunikr (Compt. Bend., 142 (1896), Non. 10, pp. 630-634 ; 11, pp. 
675-678). 

On the anatomical structure and the form of the haustoria of Lathraea 
squamaria and L. clandestina, E. IIkinrktikk ( Cohn's Jtdtrtige Biol. Pfiansen, 7, pp, 
315-406, ph. 6; abs. in Hot. Zig., 51 (1896), 11, So. 6, pp. 85-87). 

The assimilation of lecithins by plants, J. Stocklaka (Abs. in Xaturwm. Bund- 
schan, It (1896), No. 13, p. 165 ),— The author states that this is the first recorded case 
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of the assimilation of phosphorus from an organic compound, although the results 
obtained were not an successful as when the phosphorus was applied in an inorganic 
form. 

On the presence of solanin in potatoes and its formation during sprouting, 

Gk Meyer (Arch* exptl. Path, und Pharm., 36 (1895), No. 5-6, pp.361-373; abs. in Hot, 
Centbl. Beihcfte, 6 (1896), No, 1, pp. 62, 63 ).—This substance is least abundant in the 
fresh sound tubers and is most abundant when sprouting has begun. Sprouts 1 cm. 
loug have 5*03 parts per thousand of solanin as compared with 0.800 parts when 15 
cm. Jong. 

Are the leaves of Primula obconica poisonous? W. T. Ramiwscu ( Amer. Hard., 
17 (189t*), No.67, p. 215 ).—Brief note stating that eruptions and itcbings tollow han¬ 
dling this plant. 

The function of osmosis in vegetation and the accumulation of sugar in sugar 
beets, L. Maqi i.NNK (Ann. Ay run., 22 (1896), No. 1, pp. 5-20). 

Salt and sugar content of Washingtonia filamentosa, II. Tkimhlk ( Garden and 
Forest, 9 (l89t>), So. 431, pp. 133. l,»t ).—The author, while examining a trunk of this 
palm for tannin, which was piescnt in small quantity, fouud 15.5 per cent dry weight 
of sugar, probably a glucose sugar, uml 3.00 per cent sodium cblond. The specimen 
was from Santa Baihara, Calitorma. 

The tannins of fungi, O. Naimann (lnany. l>i*s. lAlanyat, 189’*, pp. 18; abs. in Hot. 
Centbl,, 65 (1896), Ao. 8, pp. X* /, 15 '>). 

The crystallization and demonstiatiou of xauthophyll in leaves, II. Malikch 
(Her. dent. hot. (ns., li {189*, >, So. /, pp ts-29, pi. 1 1 . 

Oil the parasites of nuclei and protoplasm, P. A. Danoeakp (Le Botanist*, ser. 
4, 189'*, No. h f p. 190 ; a!*s. in Cent hi. Baht. und Par. Ally., 2 {1896), No. 5,p. loO). 

Concerning the acid properties of root secretions, F. C/.acek (Her. dent. hot. 
Gts., 14 (1^96), Xo. l,pp. 19-3,). 

A nutrient solution foi plant cultures, P. Wagn eu ( Abs. in 7A*t hr. anyew Ahloos., 
1 (1896), Xo. 11, p. >77).— The use of a solution made l» t \ the following formula is 
recommended: Ammonium phosphate 30 parts, nitrate of soda 25 parts, nitrate of 
potash 25 parts, and sulphate of ammonia 20 parts. This mixture will contain tor 
every 100 parts 13 of nitiogeu, 13 of phosphoric acid, ami 11 of potash. 

Relation between the total fungus growth and the nutrient solution con¬ 
sumed, 11. Kt 1 MANN (1 natty, hies. Letpstc, 1895,pp. 46; abs. in Hot . Centbl. HeOujte, 
6 (1896), No. 1, pp. 7-9). 

Investigations on the light requirements of plants with reference to the vege¬ 
tation of Vienna, Cairo, andBuitenzorg, J.Wkisnfri Sitzungsbtr. k. Akad. IVtssensch. 
Math.-natural. ( laser, U an, lt/4,1891: abs. i n Hot. /Ay., 5i (1896), II, Xo. 7, pp. 97-102). 

Influence of atmospheric electricity on the giowth of plants, A. Aloi v But. Not*. 
Hot * Itat., IS95, pp. 188-195; abs. in Hot. Centbl., (>5 (1896). So. 8, p. 2oJ ).—Exjierimente 
conducted with beans und mai/e showed an increased growth. Electricity in the 
soil seemed to hastcu germ illation. 

Effect of frost on plants, W. Summerville (Trans. Pny. Arbonvutt. Soc., 3 
(1895- f 96); abs. in Gard. t'hnm., ser. 3, 19(1896 ), So. 48J. pp. 39 >, 391 ).—The effect of 
frost on plants and the tlieorv of ice formation w ithin the intercellular spaces are 
stated and the way in which injury is done to the plant by rapid thaw-mg is shown. 

On combating the evil effects of a late frost, F. Noach (Ztsehr. Pttanz* nkrank., 6 
(1896), No. 1, p. 53). 

Influence of soil on the subterranean parts of plants, J. Dr four (Compt. 
Rend. Frangais Assoc. Advancement Sci., 1895, pp, 596-599; abs. in Hot. Centbl. Reihefte, 
6* (1896), No, 1, pp. 29, 30 ).—Experiments with radishes m clay, sand, and lime soils 
gave the best mots in clay-containing soils. Similar results have been secured by 
the author with Diost'orea batatas ami Stachys tnb<>r\fera. With the latter the highest 
produetiou aud weight were secured in soil containing clay, sand, and lime, and the 
lowest where only sand and lime were present. 

17039—No. 9-3 
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Root symbiosis and mycorrMza, G.F. L. Sarauw (Hof. Tidsskr., 18, pp. 127+259, 
pU. 2; abs. is Bot. Centbl. Beiheftc, 6 (1896), No. 1, pp. 24-27). 

The fixation of free nitrogen by plants, J. Giele (Itev. Jgron4 (1896), No. 4, 
pp. 821-828, figs. 2). 

The root tubercles of soja bean, O. Kirchneu (Cohn*8 Beitrdge Mol. Pflanzen, 7 
(1895), No. 2, pp. 212-224; abs. in Not. Ztg., 54 (1S90), 11, No. 7, pp. 100, 107).—' The 
author describes the bacterium of the soja bean under the name llhizobaeterUm 
japonicum. 

Concerning the action of the bacteria of legume tubercles toward quick¬ 
lime, Take, Immkndort, IIehsenland, Sch( v ttk, and Mjnsskn (Mitt. Ver. Ford. 
Moorkultur, 13 (1895), pp. 889-899; abs. i/i Centbl. Bakt. and Far. Ally., 2(1890), No. 8, 
pp. 161-105). 

On protein crystalloids and their probable relation to the nutrition of the 
pollen tube, L. II. llriK ( Iai Cdlule, 9(1895), pp. 88-92; abs. in Bot. Ccntbl ., (>5(1896), 
No. 4, pp. Hi, 115). 

Tannin dyes and their use in plant anatomy, L. Korn (Jahrb. hums, Bot., 29; abs. 
in Ztschr. an (far. Mikros., 1 11890), .Vo. 12,pp. 375-877). 

Methods of studying and staining living and dead cells and tissues, G. 
Marpmann ( Ztschr. an gar. Mikros., 1 (1890), Xos. 11, pp. 321-380; 12, pp. 353-867). 

The quartzspectograph and some investigations with it on the coloring mat¬ 
ter of plants, A. Tsciijrcii (Her. dent. bot. ties., It (1890), No. 2, pp. 7 6-91, ph. 2). 

The microscope and its use, L. Pjppei. (Jias Mtkroskop and sane Jnwcndung. 
Braunschweig: f icweg 4 Sohn, 1890, pp. 4t8). 

A method for embedding small objects, L. Km miu.eu (Ztschr. wi«sen»ih. 
Mikros., 12 ( 189h ), pp. 312-51 i; abs. in Hot. Centbl., ol ( 1890), No. 17, pp. 111.412). 

On the race breeding of agricultural plants as a subject of scientific inquiry, 
K. VON Ki MKHt (Fcstschr. zum ?o. (It but tstag J. hahn, 1895, pp. 51-71: abs. in Bat. 
Centbl. Beiheftc, 0 (1890), No. 1, pp. 71-76). 

Some observations oil Dr. W. Rimpau's wheat and jye cross, K. Mic/yn 
ski (Jour. Landw., 13 (189(>),No. 1, pp. 359- iW). 

Graft hybrids, 1\ A. Watoii (Amir. Hart0 (1890), No. 3, p. 11 ).— Cites a few 
instances whore the hint of the scion lias been iiiHiicncod by the stock. 

The purposes of ethno-botany, .1. W. Harsh luie.KR (Bot. <*tu., 7 ( 1890), No. 3, 
pp.146-154). 

Useful plants of Austialia, J. H. Maii>i;x < Agl. (>az. N.S. Walts, 7 (1890), No. /, 
pp. 5-8,pis. ?).— Notes are given on TrisUana confirta, a valuable timber tree, and on 
Panicum marginatum, a grass thought to have some merit. 

The Uredineae of Chile, V. W. Nkukr (Anal. I nicer. Santiago , C95, pp. 7; abs. 
in Bot. Centbl., 67 (1890), No. 8, pp. 250, 257). 

Studies of the vegetation of Jendland from the standpoint of agriculture, 
forestry, and geology, K. IIknmnus (Abs. in Ztschr. Fflanzcnkrank., 0 (1890), No. 1, 
pp. 35, SO). 

Botanical notes, J. H. Maiden (Agl. <las. N.S. Wahs , 7 ( 189o >, No. I,pp.38-40 ).— 
A few additions are made to previous lists of plants and notes aie gi\en of the 
migration of weeds; of the latter the common thistle ( Carduns lamvolatns), liar ileum 
murinum, and J’addy Ineern t*S ida rhombifolia) are mentioned, 

A preliminary list of the indigenous plants of Sao Paulo, A. Cofuhkx (Com* 
missaogeog. egeol. 8. Paulo , Bui. 10, pp. 115).—A preliminary list is given of the indige¬ 
nous plants arranged alphabetically according to their common names. The scientific 
names and descriptions of the plants are also given. 

The native and cultivated plants of Sweden, A. Ltttkknh (Moddel. fr . Kgl 
Landbr., 3 (1894), pp. 87 ).— A list of the native and cultivated plants of Sweden is 
given, in which may be found both the scientific as well as tho common names of the 
plants. It can be considered a reliable dictionary of the Swedish and scientific 
names of the plants occurring in the region designated.—r. holm. 
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Botany of Tukwtat Bay, Alaska, F. V. Coville ( U. S. Dept . Jgr., Division of 
.Botany, Contributions from the U. 8. National Herbarium , vol. 3 , No. 6, pp. 325-3o $).— 
A report i» given upon a collection of plants made by F. Funstoii in 1K92, together 
with field report by tho collector. About 150 species of vascular and cellular plants 
are represented in the collection. 

WATER—SOILS. 

The behavior of cultivated plants toward the water content 
of the soil, O. A. Av&dissian (litany. JHxh., (iiesxcn, VMo; abn . in 
Fornrli. Orb. ayr. Phyn ., /s* (/W7), No. 5, pp. /76, 157). —Experiments in 
pots containing 1,750 gin. of soil to determine the amounts of water in 
the soil with which oats and peas produce maximum yields of green 
matter and dry substance are leported. 

Six plants were grown in each pot, and at the beginning the pots 
received like amounts of water, but this was varied after about the 
first of May. On June 20 the above ground part of the most vigorous 
plant in each pot was lemoved and weighed in the green and dry state. 
The results show that tlie maximum amount of green and dry sub¬ 
stance was produced by oats when the soil contained 20.57 per cent of 
moisture, while for peas 30.11 per cent was required. The oat plant 
required more moisture during the early stages of growth than during 
the later stages. On Aprils, w ith 5 per cent of moisture, the plants 
wilted, while on June 12, with the same amount of moisture, they con¬ 
tinued to grow', and on June 25 the moisture sunk to 3 per cent with¬ 
out killing the plants. The opposite was true with the peas. On May 
20 they were able to live with only 3 per cent of liioistuie, while on 
June 12 they wilted with 5 per cent. Rapid evaporation appeared to 
be more injurious to the oat plants during their early stages of growth 
than excessive moisture, wlule it did not injure the pea plants. The 
percentage of water in the oat plants increased very uniformly with 
that in the soil, while with pea plants this was not the case. 

Researches on the permeability of the soil, P. P. Peheuain and 
K. DlCMorsKY (.tan. Ayron ., 22 (/«v.%), No. 2, pp. fig. 1). —The 

method used in these investigations consisted essentially in measuring 
the resistance which a given amount of soil in the dry and wet condi¬ 
tion offered to the passage of air and water. The soil was placed in a 
funnel fastened by a rubber stopper in the mouth of an Erlenmeyer 
llask having a side tube connected with a kind of mercury pump. The 
resistance to the passage of the air and water through the soil was 
measured by Hie fluctuations in height of the mercury column. Three 
observations were always made, viz, maximum resistance, fixed resist¬ 
ance, for which correction was necessary in wet soils, and water retained. 
The influence of fineness, compactness, and method of watering was 
studied on sand, clay, calcareous soils, and humus, and also on various 
typical soils of France. 

The causes of impermeability of arable soils ami the effect of liming 
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on this property were also investigated. The results are reported in 
detail, and the following conclusions are drawn: 

(1) The impermeability of a soil is due to obstruction of the spaces 
through which air and water usually pass. When water breaks up the 
soil aggregates the small particles are washed into these spaces, 
obstructing them ami interfering with percolation. Lime flocculates 
the fine particles of clay and prevents them from being washed into 
the soil spaces, thus keeping them open. 

(2) The amount of water which a soil will retain depends ui>on its 
porosity. When the soil aggregates have been broken up by water the 
porosity of the soil is reduced and its water-holding power diminished. 
For this reason it may happen that h soil actually contains less water 
after a prolonged rain than after a moderate rainfall which moistens 
the soil completely, but does not break the soil aggregates. 

(.‘5) Liming prevents packing and puddling; it thus improves drain¬ 
age and at the same time favors the storage of water in the soil. 

On the analysis of soils by plants, («. Lech artier ( Vompt . Rend., 
121 (1*9,~>). Xo. 21, pp. WJ6S70 ).—Analyses are reported of alfalfa grown 
in plats of soil well supplied with all fertilizing constituents and on 
those deficient in potash* There was great uniformity of composition 
in each case, but the plants in the soil poor in potash did not make a 
normal growth. Analysis showed them to contain only about half as 
much potash as plants grown on the well-fertilized plats. 

From the results of these studies, as well as from those of others on 
artichokes, the author believes it is possible to determine the deficien¬ 
cies in fertilizing constituents of a soil by comparing the composition 
of the imperfectly developed plants grown on such a soil with the nor¬ 
mal composition of plants gro\wi on soil supplied with the proper pro¬ 
portions of the ferfcili/mg constituents. 

A new method of mechanical soil analysis, B. Kjollewa 
(Chem. Ztg,, 19 (1*9")}, Xo. 91, p. 2080). —The method promised is as fol 
lows: Boil 10 gm. of tine earth with water, and a little hydrochloric 
mjid if necessary, to break up the clay aggregates. Decant the water 
and dry and gently grind the residue. Add a little Thoulet solution 
(iodid of potassium and iodid of mercury in the proportion of 1 to 1.24, 
sp. gr. 2.o 1) and make into a thin paste. Wash into the cylinder of a 
small centrifuge with the same solution, making up the volume to 50 
cc., rotate for 5 to 10 minutes at a velocity of about 600 revolutions per 
minute, and allow to stand for a few minutes. The specific gravity of 
the solution used is such that by this operation the sand sinks to the 
bottom of the tube and is somewhat stratified in the order of fineness, 
while the clay collects in a thin layer on the surface of the liquid, the 
liquid itself being janfectly clear. The results by this method in sepa¬ 
rating clay from sand are stated to agree closely. The author hopes to 
be able, by varying the velocity of revolution, to develop a reliable 
method of separating the sand into different grades. 
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OoxMMMnmtioti Of toll moisture by subsoil plowing, T. L. Lyon (Indian Agr., 21 
{18m), No. l,pp. 22, 23). 

Study of the water of the soil, F. H. Kino f Ann. Agr on., 22 (1896), No. 4, pp. 
161-171), —Translated from th« English (Wisconsin Sts* Rpt., 1894, pp. 174-200). 

Investigations concerning the relations of different kinds of soil to moisture, 
E. WOLLNY (Foreck, Celt. agr. Phys., 18 {1895), No. 1-2, pp. 27-62). 

The importance of water in plant production, T. F. Hi nt ( Clay Jterord,8(1896), 
No. 5, pp. 22-25). 

Investigations on the temperature of the soil and the evaporation of soil 
water, BPhijsr (Milt. Schweiz. ('ailralanstalt forst. Cars uchsw( sens, 4, pp. 257; ahn. in 
Cenibl. agr . Chem., 25 (1896), No. 2, pp. 14’i-15u), 

Investigations on the mechanical analysis of soils, W. R. Williams (Forach. 
Gch. agr. Phys., 18 {1895), Vo. 8- 1, pp, 22~>-»50). 

Soil analysis, F. B. UrTHRlK ( Aql. Ca:. N. S. JVales, 7 (189b), No. 1, pp. 58-61).—k 
discussion of methods. 

Notes on “soluble salts” in soil, A. H. Ciirnrii (Agl. Students 1 Gaz., 7 (1896), 
No. 6, pp. 212-711 ).—A brief discusHion of this t with special reference to 

alkali soils (of India). An analgia of alkali irom Allahabad, India, is reported. 

Analyses of Caledon soils, J. Mci.lkii (Agl. lour Cape ('along, 9 ( 189<>), No. (>, pp. 
182-121 ).—Analyses of 110 soils from different sections of the Caledon district of (’ape 
Colony ore reported. The average of these analssesis as follows: Lime 0.052 per 
cent, potash (MMU, phosphone a< id 0.051, and nitrogen 0.150. * * Theoretically, if 

these gram lands bo cultivated with wheat and left uumatittred they will bo com¬ 
pletely exhausted of all lime in SK \ears; in 10 \ears all potash will he taken out; 
while in il5 years the siipph of jdiosphates in the soil will ho exhausted.” 


FERTILIZERS. 

How to keep up the fertility of our farms, W. P. Brooks (Agri- 
vulture of MannuehunttlHi —The leading points discussed 

in this article arc the dependence of the productiveness of soils upon 
their physical character; the necessity of good drainage, fall plowing, 
and thorough tillage in order to secure the best effects of manures and 
fertilizers and to utilize to the best advantage the natural resources of 
the soil; the retentive power of the soil for phosphoric acid and potash as 
contrasted with the readiness with which it parts with soluble nitrogen; 
the use and value of autumn catch crops to increase and conserve the 
nitrogen of the soil; the advantage of applying manure when fresh; the 
desirability of reducing the proportion of phosphoric acid and increas¬ 
ing that of potash in special fertilizers; the advantage of using barn¬ 
yard manure and commercial fertilizers together, thus enabling the 
farmer to utilize one of the most economical means of maintaining the 
fertility of his soil; and the advisability of using as a source of phos¬ 
phoric acid the cheaper natural phosphates, of potash the nmriate,aud 
of nitrogen mixed materials of different degrees of availability. If 
nitrate of soda is used it is recommended that it be applied at 2 or more 
different times and but slightly in excess of the requirements of the 
crop. It is also recommended that a careful record be kept of the cost 
of production of the different crops and that in general both barnyard 
manure and fertilizers be applied broadcast. 
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“In some cases a part of the quick-acting fertiliser may with advantage be put 
in the hill or drill. For potatoes, drill application of all the fertilizer has given a 
larger yield than broadcast in 3 experiments. This was upon land of moderate 
fertility, 

“For crops in general, materials supplying from 40 to 60 lbs. of nitrogen, from 40 
to 60 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and from 60 to 100 lbs, of potash will generally give 
satisfactory results, provided a system of rotation including some legume is followed 
to furnish a part of the nitrogen. If this is impracticable, considerably more of this 
element must bo furnished/’ 

Recent researches on the transformations which nitrogen 
undergoes in the soil, Paonoul (Ann. Agron ., 21 (MW), No. 11 } pp. 
497-501).■ —This is an account of pot experiments undertaken to study 
(1) the power w hicli bisulphid of carbon possesses of arresting nitrifiea- 
tion and (2) the denitrifying action which Wagner attributes to fresh 
manure. 1 One dozen pots, each containing 25 kg. of soil and uniformly 
fertilized with 20 gm. each of superphosphate and muriate of potash, 
were divided into 2 series of 0 each May 24. One series was kept bare 
during the greater part of the period of the experiment, while the other 
was planted to white mustard. In each series the pots received (1) 50 
gm. of nitrate of soda, (2) 50 gm. of nitrate of soda and 500 gm. of horse 
manure, (5) same as 2 with 50 or. of bisulphid of carbon, (1) 25 gin. of 
sulphate of ammonia, (5) 25 gm. of sulphate of ammonia and 500 gm. 
of horse manure, and (f>) same as 5 with 50 ec. of bisulphid of carbon. 
Determinations of nitrogen in different forms at the beginning and at 
different periods during the progress of the experiment showed that in 
case of bare soils receiving nitrate of sdda there was a rapid decrease 
of nitric nitrogen from May 24 to August S. The proportion of this 
form of nitrogen was maintained highest throughout in the pot contain¬ 
ing manure in addition to the nitrate and lowest in the pot receiving 
bisulphid of carbon in addition to nitrate and horse manure. The 
soils receiving sulphate of ammonia (May 10) without tlie addition of 
bisulphid showed considerable amounts of nitric nitrogen May 24 and 
the ainmoniacal nitrogen had almost entirely disappeared June H. In 
the pot, however, which received bisulphid in addition to horse manure 
and sulphate of ammonia only traces of nitric nitrogen were found up 
to June 21. After that date the paralyzing action of the bisulphid on 
the denitrifying organisms appears to have ceased and by August 8 the 
ainmoniacal nitrogen was almost entirely transformed into nitric nitro¬ 
gen. The results obtained with the pots Inuring mustard plants confirm 
those on bare soil in indicating that although the bisulphid of carbon 
temporarily checked the action of the nitrifying organisms there was no 
indication that the manure produced any denitrification. The latter 
is contrary to the conclusion arrived at by Wagner. 

Comments on the preceding article, l\ 1*. Dbherain (Am. 
Agron.j 21 ( 1895 ), Ao. 71, pp.r>01-r>0H). —The investigations of A. Girard, 

1 For an account of previous work in thm lino In the author aeoCowpt. Rend., 
120 0895), p. 812 (E. 8. K., 7, p. 22). 
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R Brdal, G. Paturel, 3. Reiset, P. Wagner, and the author on the ques¬ 
tion of denitrification in the soil as affected by applications of fresh 
manure and bisulphid of carbon are briefly reviewed, and it is shown 
that PagnouFs results in general confirm those of other investigators 
in indicating simply a temporary checking of the action of the nitrify¬ 
ing ferments in the soil by bisulphid of carbon; but as regards the 
denitrifying effect of fresh manure, liis conclusions are at variance with 
those of other investigators, particularly those of Wagner. It is sug¬ 
gested that this discrepancy may be explained by tbe difference in the 
composition and character of the manure employed, due to the character 
of food from which it was produced, but it is pointed out tliat this 
question should receive further investigation. 

Bacteriological-chemical investigations on the causes of the 
loss of nitrogen in decomposing organic materials, especially 
stable manure and urine, R. Bitrri, E. IIkrfelpt, and A. Htutzeb 
{Jour. i. andn \, \> (/ s9>), .Vo. 7-?, pp. 1 -II ).—Two series of culture 
exjierhnents arc reported, in one of which nutrient solutions were 
inoculated with old decomposed liquid manure and in the other with 
fresh liquid* The different materials which lia\e been recommended 
as manure preservatiNcs were added to the cultures in different cases 
and their ellect in checking or preventing decomposition noted. 

, The conclusions reached are as follows: 

(1) (»>psmn has no value as a preservative. Tt does not combine 
with the carbonate of ammonium already present and does not prevent 
further formation of this substance even when used in large quanti¬ 
ties. 

(2* Kainil checks the formation of ammonia to a marked extent, 
but when used alone it is not an absolutely safe preventive of loss of 
ammonia. 

(.‘>1 Precipitated phosphate idicalcium phosphate) appears to possess 
no value* as a preservative. 

^f) Superphosphate gypsum as well as free phosphoric acid are very 
etfecti ve preservat ives. 

The simultaneous use of phosphates and nitrate of soda, L. 

(«UAM)KAi \Aour. Apr. Prat., oo No. pp. .HM-iP*).— Summa¬ 

rizing the results of experiments during 1895 in 21 departments of 
France, under the direction of the departmental professors of agri¬ 
culture, the following conclusions arc drawn: 

(1) The presence of a sufficient amount of potash and phosphoric 
acid in the soil is essential to the successful use of nitrate of soda. 

(2) The use of 89 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, preferably in 2 
applications, produced in a soil well supplied with phosphoric acid 6 
or 7 bu. increase of grain (wheat, oats, barley), and frequently more. 

(3) Nitrate of soda proved superior to sulphate of ammonia. 

(4) In all cases where nitrate was used judiciously (89 to 133 lbs. per 
acre) in connection with phosphates it was profitable. 
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The fertilising action of magnesia and sulphate of toon, A. 

LarbauStrier and L. Madpeaux {Ann. Agron its Jfo. 
20-32 ).—Attention is called to the fact that the rAle of magnesia in 
plant growth and its influence as a fertilizer are very im]>erf6ct!y 
understood, and the investigations on the subject are briefly reviewed. 
A report is given of field experiments carried out during 1895 on a 
soil containing 0.21 per cent of magnesia with sulphate and carbonate 
of magnesia applied at the rate of .‘100 kg. per hectare (207 lbs. per acre) 
on oats, potatoes, fodder corn, beans, poppies, and sugar beets. At the 
same time comparative tests of sulphate of iron applied at the rate of 
350 kg. per hectare were made on some of these crops. 

The results were not very decisive, and seem to indicate that a soil 
containing 0.21 per cent of magnesia does not need applications of 
magnesia. It appears that the sulphate was more effective than the 
carbonate, but that applications of magnesia in either form, alone, will 
not pay their cost. 

The results with sulphate of iron were also indefinite as a rule. 

The magnesia (especially the sulphate) appeared to increase the 
starch in potatoes, but had little effect on the sugar content of the 
beets, while the sulphate of iron seemed to reduce the starch in pota¬ 
toes and to increase the sugar in the beets. 

Questions of manuring with reference to recent experimental lesults, P. 

WaoNEK (Deni. latuhv. Pnss<, 21 ( 1896 ), A oh. £7, pp. 232, 233, Jiff*. <>: 29, pp. 253, $74, 
fig*' 5; 31, p. 271, figs. 2). 

Aie nitrates in dispensable to crops? O. Pitsch and ,1. \ an I1aak«t (/Inn. 
Agron., 22 (1896), Ao. /, pp, 179-1S1). —Translated from the German. 

The agricultural utilization of city sewage, <». Pa n itia, ( Ann. tj/ron., 22 (1896), 
JVo. 4, pp. 171-170). —Recommends the mixing of calcareous sand with the sewage 
before it is applied to the soil 

Do the sewage irrigation fields influence general health 9 T. Wkyl (Perl, 
liiv. Worhtnsihr., 1896, Xo. 1; ahs. in ('hem. CenthlIS0<), /, Aw. 12, p. 678 ),—In a 
lecture before the Medical Society of Berlin the author presented statistics gathered 
bj himself to show that the mortality of inhabitants of these fields was materially 
less than that of Berlin. 

The utilization of the waste products of cities {l)eni. lanthr. Presse, 23 {1 HOC), 
A 08. 10, p. Ibl; 2o, p. 171; 21, jh 179). 

The manure value of food, R. Waiiixoiox (Mark Lane h'rptess, i > ( 1*90), No. 
116S, p. 113). 

The report on the conservation of manure to the International Congress of 
Agriculture at Brussels, A. MCntz (Jim. Act. A gran., ser. 2, 2 (1394- 06), Son. 2, pp. 
811-320; 8, pp. 321-83(1). 

The preservation of stable manure, P. Waoxeu (Sent Zt*vhr. Uuhens. Jnd.,86 
(1896), Xo. 14, pp. 151-157).—-It is stated that the principal object in the preservation 
of immure should lie to prevent the transformation of the nitrogen of the urine into 
ammonia. This will not occur by bacterial action in very acid or \ cry alkaline urine. 
The two most promising methods of preservation, therefore, are the use of sulphuric 
acid or of lime. The first is quite effective, but has certain obvious disadvantages for 
practical purposes. The second will result in loss of nitrogen if the urine has par¬ 
tially decomposed before it is applied. The author cluims to be experimenting 
with a method which he hopes will be both effective and practicable. 
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The principles of the construction of manure yards and urine pits (Dent. 

landw. Presse, 22 (1895), No. 78, pp. 708 , 709, figs. 5). 

How to compost and use hen manure (Amer. Agr . (middle ed.), 1890, Apr* 11, pp* 
419-421). 

The cheapest source of nitrogen (Atner. Agr. ( middle ed.), 1890, May 2, p. 520). — 
An argument to show that linseed meal at $19 per ton, the price it has been bringing 
at Atlantic ports, is a cheaper source of nitrogen for fertilizers than cotton-seed 
meal. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, T. J. Kjmsk and W. Kjikak (Pennsylvania 
Dept. Agr. Bui. 5, pp. 88 ).—Tabulated analyses and valuations of 530 samples of 
fertilizers examined during the year 1895, accompanied by the text of the State fer¬ 
tilizer law, notes on valuation, etc. 

Commercial fertilizers, W. L. IlnciiiNsox (State Chemist Mississippi, Buis. 9, pp. 
10, and 10, pp. ,t ).—Analyses and \aluations of 49 samples of fertilizers offered for 
sale in Mississippi during the season of 1895-'9b are reported. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, 11. ,J. Wiif.ki ric, It. L. Hauthku, and O. L. 
Saiujent (Hhode Island Sta. Bui. .li , pp. 28-41 ).—Tabulated analyses of 79 samples 
of fertilizing materials, including muriate of potash, ashes, nitrate of soda, dried 
fish, tankage, bone, and mixed fertilizers. 

Gypsum in Oregon (Amer. Perl., 4 (1890), No. f, p. 184 ).—Laige deposits near 
Huntington and Lime Spur arc briefly noted. 

A contribution to the question of applying lime as a fertilizer, NK( MANX 
(lleat. landw. Vrnmt, ;(18**1), No. 81, pp. *81, 181). 

Slag and superphosphates, <J. B\tt\\uion (Piog. Aqr.it l it.. H (1890), No. 10, 
pp. 271-272). 

On the use of phosphatic fertilizers, (i. Haitanciion (Prog. Agr. et lit., 25 

(1890), No. \ pp. 89-48). 

Considerations on the use of phosphatic fertilizers, T. i\ Di imuix (V En grots, 
11 (1890), So. .1, pp. 11!-ltf\. 

On the solubility of phosphatic slags, L. <*kaxi>km' (Jour. Agr. Prat., Go (1890), 
No. 4, pp. 1:1-181). 

Thomas slag foi moist lands rich in oiganic matter i Upt. Agl. t hem. Lab. Bologna, 
22 (1895).pp. 15-21 ).—A brief review of \\ ork of \ arums investigators. 

The insoluble phosphates (lln. Agrou., t \P90), No. 4. pp. .>88-8 9,). 

Why should we use potash manures'* M. Aikman (Agl. (in:, t London), 48 
(1890), No. 1 loo,pp. 415 ).—A popular artn lc. 

On the injurious effects of spring applications of fertilizers in moor culture 
(Ztnvhr. Vfianzenkrank., t< (t8i*>), No. I, p. 58 ).—Kninit and Thomas slag should be 
applied in the autumn, as spring applications arc said toicducc thesugai and starch 
content of lined crops grown upon moorland. 

Manuring light soils, <L Snn’iZF (Pent, lamhv, Press*, 11(189.1), Nos. ' >.p. 679; 
70, p. 080; 71, p. 091 ), 

Proceedings of the fertilizer section of the German Agricultural Society 
(Jahrb, deut. landw. ties., to (1895), pp. 4S-oO. IP,-14.1, fig. 1 ).—The topics of special 
interest discussed were the extensive use ol natural manures {human and animal), 
prevention of loss of nitrogen in manure, the citrate solubility of Thomas slag, and 
green manuring and catch erops. 
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Investigations of the chemical history of the barley plant, 

C. F. CROSS and <’. SMITH ( Chan. Xeint, 7 V (1895), JYo. 188.3, p. 307 ).— 
The authors have during the 2 years 1804 and 1805 investigated the 
“permanent tissue” of barley plants grown on permanently unma- 
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uured and manured plats of the Royal Agricultural Society farm at 
Woburn. “Permanent tissue” is designated ns that part of the plant 
left after extraction with alcohol and boiling successively with 2 per 
cent of sodium liydroxid and with hydrochloric acid. Samples were 
taken for examination at different stages in the growth of the plants. 
The results are presented in tabulated form. Prom these data the 
authors conclude that— 

“The conditions of soil nutrition have very little influence upon the composition 
of the plants. . . . The plant, in other words, is, as regards soil nutrition, constant 
or invariable in respect to the relation of its products to assimilation. If we had 
had the selection of extreme \ariatious of season, wo could not have chosen hotter 
than as between 1894 and 1895. The influence upon the experimental numbers is 
extreme, more especially in regard to permanent tissue. In the comparatively wet 
season of 1894 there is a steady increase of permanent tissue; in 1895 the brilliant and 
continuous sunshineof the period, up to and including that of dowering, determined 
a totally different course. The proportion of easily In d roly sable carbohydrates 
shows a steady increase during the maturation period at the expense of permanent 
tissue. The total dry matter, on the other hand, was influenced otil\ in the stages 
up to and somewhat aftor the flowering period. l>eh> drat ion was, for obvious 
reasons, much more active in 1895. . . . The feeding value of stiaws grown in dry 
seasons is high, and, eomersely, the paper-making value of such straws is low. 
Moreover, while we may well assume a diminished feeding \alue of the 1891 straw 
during the period of maturation, it would appear that in 1895 there is an actual 
increase of feeding xalue of the mature stiaw over the straw" taken at the flowering 
period. ... In the earl,v and late periods of growth the furfuroids aio in the main 
of cellnlosio character. The greatest divergence is semi to occur at the most active 
period of growth, npd here there is an accumulation of easily hulrolysable fnrfu- 
roids. The maximum proportion w as similar in the 2 seasons. In both crops there is 
a gradual rise to and following from the maximum. In the 1895 crop there was a 
marked change after cutting, and the change in the character of the furfuroids was 
continued by a retrograde change in tins permanent tissue. This retrograde move¬ 
ment was continuous from the flowering period, and in exact contrast to the history 
of assimilation in 1891. 

“A fair interpretation of the results appears to he this: The furfuroids are by no 
means excreted products, lmt available lor assimilation, and th«\\ are in fact cou- 
tinuonsh assimilated to permanent tissue (cellulose). Ow ing to the delicient mois¬ 
ture in the period to July 16, the building up of new mutter (growth) was interfered 
with, and the permanent tissue was put under contribution for nutrient material, 
which under ordinary conditions would have been drawn from cell contents and not 
from tissue. 

“ In the month July 16 to August 16 there is in fad a notable failing off in the total 
quantity (proportion) of furfuroids, which confums the view that those constituents 
were put under contribution selectively to the general needs of the plant. 

“Viewed broadly and generally, these investigations show how very different are 
the results of physiological study of the history of crops from those of investigations 
of soil nutrition. The essential characteristics of the plant are maintained inde¬ 
pendently of the factors of soil nutrition. The comparative study of the 2 crops 
proves this conclusively. In our opinion systematic investigation of the actual 
physiological (i. e., chemical), constants of the plant will lead to results of which at 
present it is impossible to predict the import/* 

Experiments with oats ( Kentucky St,a. But. 57, pp. Hi-fiC ).—This is 
a continuation of work previously reported in Rulletiu 42 of the station 
(E. S. It., 4, p. 342). 
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Test of varieties (pp. 84,86).—Tabulated data are given for 31 varieties 
of oat* grown on fortieth-acre plat*. The season was too dry when the 
oats were heading. The yields range from 15.5 to 40.2 bn. per acre. 
Droghead Irish Imported, Early Archangel, Badger Queen, American 
Banner, aud Australian gave the largest yields. 

Test of fertilisers (pp. 85,86).—The oats were grown after 6 successive 
crops of potatoes. The same kinds and amounts of fertilizers used on 
the potato plats were applied on the oat plats. On 7 plats 160 lbs. 
nitrate of soda, 160 lbs. muriate of potash, and 140 lbs. double super¬ 
phosphate per aero were applied singly, 2 b,\ 2, and all 8 together. On 
8 plats no manure was applied. 

“[The Author com ltuloH thatj tin* roHiiltn are interesting, hut further investigation 
must be made before eonelusions can he draw n. Tioru the results obtained it would 
appear that nitrate of soda lias no beneficial effect, hut was rather injurious to the 
best results, while both muriate of potash anti double superphosphate each seemed 
to produce increased \ields.” 

Influence of the specific gravity of seed potatoes on the yield 
and quality, E. Wollky ( Fontch . Gvh. mjr. Vhys /<s (ltW3), Xo. 3-4, 
pp. 3Vf~3(> / —The author reviews ]>re\ious European work in this 
line (E. S. K„ 4, p. 050), all of which tended to .show that no definite 
relation was apparent between the specific gravity and the starch con¬ 
tent of the seed tubers on the one hand and the yield of tubers and 
the starch content on the other. Tubers of a high specific gravity 
always have a high content of starch. 

The contradictory results announced by (J. March 1 led the author to 
make a further investigation of this question. 

In all 10 trials were made, using 17 varieties of potatoes. Each trial 
was conducted with 40 plants, on an area of 27A by 27.J in. per plant. 

Two trials were made in 1805 on land manured with 500 kg. of pou- 
drette per hectare, and 17 trials in ISO! on land manured with 500 kg. 
per hectare of a mixture of superphosphate, muriate of potash, and 
nitrate of soda. Tubers of equal weight and medium size were selected 
from different varieties, and the tubers of high and of low specific 
gravity were separated by means of a brine. 

In 1804, from the potatoes harvested in each of the above trials, 
medium sized tubers of equal w eight were selected and their average 
specific gravity determined by means of brine. The results are tabu¬ 
lated and discussed. 

The author states that, in 12 out of the 19 trials (03 per cent) an 
increase in the yield followed the use of heavy seed tubers as opposed 
to those of lower specific gravity, although the increase was on the 
whole insignificant; while in the remaining eases (37 per cent) the spe¬ 
cific gravity of the seed tubers had no apparent influence on the yield; 
that tubers rich in starch in the majority of cases (13 out of 17) pro- 


Fiililhtg’H huulw. Zlg., 41 (18S2), No«. 5 aud 0. 
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duced larger tubers than those poor in starch, but that in general the 
respective differences were insignificant. 

The tubers grown from seed of a high specific gravity were richer in 
starch in 15 trials and poorer in 3 trials than tubers from seed of a louf 
specific gravity. 

There were quite large differences in the starch content of the seed 
tubers; in the harvested tubers the starch content differed materially 
from that of the seed tubers, and in a single variety it underwent great 
variations in different years. These facts lead to the conclusion that 
the starch content of the harvested tubers is controlled less by the 
seed tubers than by other influences, and that the effectual improve¬ 
ment of a variety of potatoes by using seed of a high specific gravity 
will be a difficult matter. 

Varieties should rather be improved by developing their individual 
qualities, by planting tubers rich in starch, grown from stock distin¬ 
guished for its productiveness and having the capability of transmit¬ 
ting its good qualities; for only the inherent qualifies of the individual 
arc constantly transmitted, while those qualities called forth by out¬ 
side causes are only retained so long as the conditions of life remain 
unchanged. 

The effect of liming upon the development of potato tubers, 

H. J. Wiieel.ek, J. I>. Towar, and C>. M. Tucker ( Rhode Island Sta. 
Bui. <7.7, pp. —A trial in connection with a soda substitution 

experiment described in the Annual Ifeport of the station for 1894 
(E. 8. li. 7, ]>. 577). Forty eight sixtieth-acre plafs received a uniform 
application of nitrogen and phosphoric acid; the carbonates and ehlo- 
rids of potash and soda were also applied in different combinations 
and proportions. 

On another plat, subdivisions 18 by 50 ft. in size recehed 000 lbs. 
of dissolved boneblaek and 200 lbs. of muriate of potash. On these 
subdivisions nitrate of soda, when used, was applied at the rate of 
472.4 lbs. per acre, and dried blood and Pennsylvania tankage were 
so used as to furnish the same amount of nitrogen per acre. The 
limed subdivision received per acre 2i tons of air slacked lime in 1893 
and £ ton in 1894. On these subdivisions and on 2 of the permanent 
sixtieth-acre plats seed tubers treated with corrosive-sublimate solution 
alternated with untreated seed. The results arc* tabulated. The aver¬ 
age percentage of large tubers on limed plats was 74.2 and of small 
tubers 25.8; 011 unlimed plats the percentages were 0*3.3 and 36.7, 
respectively. 

The potato scab was much worse on the limed plats than on those 
receiving no lime. 

The author draws the following conclusions: 

<# (1) Upon otir Hour or arid soil, which con Olios piobablv no calcium carbonate, 
potato tubers practically free from the scab may be grown, cnon if tlio seed tubers 
are infested with the germ* of the disease, provided commercial fertilizer and not 
barnyard manure is employed. 
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“(2) On Boil whtab is not acid, or where barnyard manure or lime in forma other 
than land plaster (gypsuui) is frequently employed, all seed tubers should be treated 
with corrosive-sublimate solution before planting. Under such circumstances crops 
of potatoes should not follow each other at close intervals, or the damage from the 
scab may be increased. 

“(3) If the character of the land is unknown, all seed tubers should be subjected 
to thecorrosive-subliuiat< treatment, even when commercial fertilizer* are employed, 
provided nno wishes to se< ure a smooth crop. 

“(4) On sour or acid soil a gain in total yield of potato tubers may result from the 
use of air-slacked lime, and our o\\ n cxpei imcuts show a decided gain in the percent¬ 
age of tubers of merchantable si/e. 

4< (5) If lime is to be used on acid land wheie potatoes arc to be grown, it should 
not be employed in quantities gicater than 1 to U tons per acie at a single applica¬ 
tion, ami the lot at ion should be so ariangcd that ii or .‘1 ciops intervene between the 
time of liming and the glow mg of the potatoes A good arrangement would be to 
lime before r>e, Indian corn, oats, or barley, and then lollow with clover before the 
potatoes. 

41 (6) It may be possible by sin h an anang* ment on acid soils, provided the eorro- 
sivc-Hublimato tieatmenl of the seed tubers is employed, that miuli of the benefit 
upon the potato < lop Iroiu liming and also pra< tn al lmiminitv from 1 h«* potato scab 
may be enjoyed.*’ 

Comparative field test of commercial fertilizers used in rais¬ 
ing potatoes (.V nv York Note No. Ihtl. n. ser pp. 12 ).—A prelimi¬ 
nary trial made on a farm on Long Island under the supen ision of a 
representative of the station. The soil w as a loam 2 to 3 ft. deep, with 
a subsoil of sand and graxel. The Held was marked out into 20 plats 
of 3 rows each, with a \aeant rowbetween ad jacent plats. Ten differ¬ 
ent kinds of eomtnerein) fertilizers were used. These were applied at 
the rate of 1,000, 1,500, and 2.000 lbs. per acre, and broadcast and in the 
row r . Tabulated data are gi\ en for anal> ses of fertilizers, the amounts 
of the fertilizing ingredients contained in 1,000 lbs. of these fertilizers, 
amounts of fertilizing constituents applied, yield of potatoes, the cost 
of fertilizer, and the gain or loss per plat. 

In general, the author concludes that in e\ery instance flic yield 
of potatoes was larger with fertilizers; that the use of 2,000 lbs. of 
fertilizer per acre was generally unprofitable, and that with smaller 
amounts of fertilizers it was better to apply in the row ; with larger 
amounts, broadcast. 

Tests of sorghum varieties, i\ b. Pknni (lhlooorr No. Hnl. 27, 
pp > 2 l } (Ignis. s ).—These tests were made with the object of improving 
varieties of sorghum by planting seed from stalks of the highest 
individual merit. In all 1,400 stalks were gathered at various dates, 
representing the 6 varieties — Amber, No. 14(H), Collier, Column, 
McLean, and No. 101. The specific gravity of the juice of each stalk 
was determined and its sugar content found by the polariscope. Tabu¬ 
lated data are given. In the Amber variety there seemed to be no 
connection between the richness of the juice aud the size of the stalk; 
in the Ooiman the richer stalks were larger; in the other varieties the 
richer stalks were lighter than the poorer ones. The Collier and Ooi¬ 
man were first in point of uniformity of richness of juice. The wide 
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range of the richness and purity of the juice in all the varieties on 
different days and the rapid fluctuations within the same variety from 
day to day are shown graphically. This range was widest with Col man 
and Amber and narrowest with (’oilier and McLean. 

Sugar beets in Washington, E. Fulmer ( Washington Sta. Bui . 15 , 
pp. 62). —A cooperative tost of 7 varieties of sugar beets by 384 farmers, 
each growing 1 to 3 varieties. Analyses made at the station of 1,700 
samples of sugar beets, coming from 21 counties, are tabulated. Of 
these samples 104 contained less than 12 per rent of sugar, 1,283 yielded 
between 12 and 17 per cent, and 253 over 17 percent. The highest 
sugar percentage was 21.9; the lowest, 4.7. For 1,544 analyses the fol¬ 
lowing averages are given: Weight, 22 ounces; sugar, 15.2 per cent; 
purity, 83.8. 

The author states that the Kleinwanzleben seemed to give the most 
satisfactory results, followed by Vilmorin Improved. Lemaire, Met to, 
Vilinorin Richest, and Knauer Imperial were about equal. Vilmpriu 
Improved was not adapted to the conditions of soil and climate. 

The advantages of the beet-sugar industry for the State of Wash¬ 
ington are discussed, and statistical data arc given from the report of 
the sugar bounty division of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Tobacco experiments, W. Freak and E.«!. Hales (/'innsyhania 

St a. Bui. .VO, p. l!i). 

— The ii»\ estimations here reported consisted of a Htndy of the physical and 
chemical ohnractt'is of tobacco noil*, of the <|ualit\ of the cured lea\ es of the crop 
grown in IS1K1, and of methods of curing the erop of 1810. 

These experiments are in continuation of those reported in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1893, pp. 82-112 <E. S. R., <>, p. 718), in which 
publication are recorded the yields on plats differently fertilized. The 
tobacco soils of 2 localities in Lancaster County wen* studied with 
reference to mechanical and chemical properties and conditions of heat 
and moisture. The Rocky Springs soil was richer in available phos¬ 
phoric acid, but poorer in available ;>otash and in lime than that at 
Donegal. The nitrogen in both surface soils was about the same, but 
the subsoil was richer in nitrogen at Donegal than at Rocky Springs. 

“These m\estigations show the Lancaster soils to he of heavier type than the beat 
wrapper-leaf soils of other districts, and to he somewhat more moist than the 
a\erage of such soils. So far as examined, however, tlic> are not cooler, but warmer 
and more equable in temperature. In fertility the\ are not conspicuously lacking, 
being, as a whole, rather rich than poor; nor do injurious constituents appear in 
excessive prupurt ions.” 

The loss in sw eating in the erop of 1893 amounted to 12.82 per cent at 
Rocky Springs and 9.55 per cent at Donegal, and the loss was greatest 
where stable manure was used. “The use of phosphoric acid in dis¬ 
solved boneblaek was attended by a thickening of the tissue. Double 
carbonate |of potash and magnesia] gave a thinner web than sulphate 
of potash, but produced little effect upon the vein. . . . With nitrate 
of soda a very dense leaf was obtained." 
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Ah to burning quality, no decided differences were noted; except that 
the duration of glow was least with barnyard manure. 

The following methods of curing the crop of 1894 were tested: (1) 
Air-curing the leaves and stalks; (2) air-curing the leaves alone; (3) 
cu 'ing the leaves by the Snow process; and (4) curing the leaves by a 
modification of the Snow process, employing a lower temperature. 

The results as to methods of curing were inconclusive, the product 
being poor in all cases. The so--called “Cuban process,” in which the 
green leaves were buried for a time in a trench, yielded a product pos¬ 
sessing little of the odor or flavor of tobacco. 

The culture of tobacco, F. B. Moodib ( Florida >$ta. Bui. 30, pp. 
117-13 W).—Tliis is a popular article on thecultureof tobacco, discussing 
seeding, soil, setting, fertilizing, cultivating, worming, topping, sueker- 
ing, harvesting, housing, stripping, grading, and boxing. 

The writer thinks that Sumatra tobacco is to be recommended for vir¬ 
gin Florida soils. Sandy loam soil, “ not impregnated with lime or clay 
on the surface,” is considered best tor cigar tobacco. In addition to 
shading and mulching, tin* soil should be treated to an application of 
compost made of barnyard manure, with muck and cotton seed. 

Wheat experiments (Kentucky Ma. Bui. 37 ^pp. ;.wc;).—This is a 
continuation of work reported in Bulletin 42 of the station (E. S. It., 4, 
p. 342). Sixteen varieties of wheat were grown to compare their relative 
merits and to test deep rs. shallow planting, thick rs. thin seeding, and 
the efleet, of fertilizers. Data relating to meteorological conditions, 
yields,etc., are tabulated. Fifteen percent of the crop was winterkilled. 
The season was unfavorable, all the varieties rusted badly, and the 
heads did not fill well. English sparrows were also very destructive, 
and impaired to some extent the accuracy of the results. In the variety 
tests the yield per acre varied from 7.5 bu. to 10.8 bu. per acre. Demo¬ 
crat, limamcd, Lancaster Long Bed, and Jones Winter Fife gave 
largest yields. The fertilizers applied made no difference in the wheat 
that could be noted in the spring following; the yields with fertilizers 
ranged between 9.0 bu. and 14.2 bu. per acre. The author gives no 
conclusions. 

Wheat-growing experiments, E. M. Shelton (()uernsl<ntd Dept. 
Agr , But. 0, Xd svr,,pp. 30). —This is a test of several hundred varieties 
with special reference to their rust resisting qualities. 

At the 2 stations where the largest number of varieties was tested 
those showing the highest rust-resisting power were the following; 
“Australian Wonder, Blount Lamrig, Buckley Bust-Proof, Fluorspar, 
Gore Indian, Improved Baart, Indian Early, Pearl, Inglis Battlefield, 
Lfeak, Manitoba, Marshall Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 22, 24, 35, 30, 
and 37, Marshall Success, Sicilian Baart, Summer Club, Tourmaline, 
Town and Country, Ward White, Wheaton Rust Proof, and White 
Fife. . . . Several, notably Marshall Nos, 3, 4, and 10, Buckley Rust- 
Proof, Wheaton Rust-Proof, and Summer Club, are among the new 
wheats that are very promising.” 
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Rust was especially abundant among many varieties belonging to 
the Australian group of purple-straw wheats. 

Report of agriculturist, W. O. Latta {Indiana JSta. Rpt . 1894,pp. 
31-38 ).—This is a brief statement of the work of the year, with a sum¬ 
mary of previous data. 

Wheat (pp. 31-34, 37).—Out of 37 varieties under trial 1 to 11 years 
the leading ones in the order of their average yields were Jones Winter 
Fife f Early Red (Uawson, Rudy, Velvet Ohaft* (brown, smooth), Velvet. 
Chaff (brown, bearded), and Ranb Black Prolific. Wheat sown Sep¬ 
tember 20 ga\e the highest average yield for G years. 

Corn (pp. 31-38).—Out of 28 varieties under trial 1 to 8 years the 
leading ones were White Proliiie, Boone County White, Yellow None¬ 
such, Riley Favorite, llaben Holden, and Purdue Yellow. 

Rotative cropping and continuous gtain growing without manure {pp 
31,33).—During 14 years’ trial the average gain per aere from rotative 
cropping was 3 bu. with oats and corn and 7 bn. ith wheat; the 
average percentages of gain weie 19 with corn and oats and 47 with 
wheat. 

The pioductiou of barley foi malting, A. Hamm u \ i Inn 8n tyros., / 

{I890)j Ao. \ pp. >1 i-JIJ )—'I h< author floats of aim how ii to barl«\\ iis Europe, 
varieties, qualities desnable in a malting b.tile\, the best soil, maiiiue, jtface in 
rotation, piupaiation of < aeh, sowing the mhhI, enemies ami disease*, linr\ estiug, 
ami threshing. 

Culture experiments with the horse, or giant, carrot, Sriuinti it ( Pent. landw. 

Presse, 2> (189*>), \o. i\ p. 789). 

Flax farming on the Continent (.Ann*. [Hnhdt] /id. Ayr., 18 f > 7, No. \ pp. I It>-140; 
Ayl. Gaz. A. S. Jldhn, 7 Ar> 1. pp fl-47).— \ short article, going in brief the 

cultural ami harvest methods pm sued in Russia. Austria, Italv, Belgium, atul France, 
the acreage of the difteient countries being in the order named. Tabulated statis¬ 
tics of the .welds tor the past 5 }ears are also gi\cn. 

Flax culture, J. M. Wells (California Pratt Grown, l,s ( IsUo i, Xo. 10, pp. $0?, 
8ol ).—A brief general article on the cultivation and prepamtion for market, the 
growing of flax in Faliforuiu being discouraged. 

Notes on Hieiochloa rariflora, «). II. Maipkn (Agl. Gas. A. 8. Wale*, 7 (1890), 
No. J, p. 81 ).—This glass, which is said to be h< euted, is imported as a valuable win* 
ter and early spring grass, but worthless when old. 

On the use of chemical fertilizeis on maize, A. Cwuik \ Ptoy. Ayt. d tit., £5 
(f<s 90), Xo. 77, pp. 431-458 ).—An account of cooperative experiments with commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, especially superphosphates, on soils in southwestern Fiance poor in 
phosphonc acid. Jti this region Indian corn is the most important crop sown. The 
addition of phosphoiic acid to increase the yield was quite uniformly successful. 

Studies on the stand of plants in good and poor meadows, particularly in 
the hay district, R. Bratko art (Fuhling'n landw. /Ay., ii (1895), Xo. 24. pp. 700-708; 
48 (1890), No ft. 1 , pp. 13->1; <4, pp. 40-5 A; pp. 90-10,1; 4, pp. Id >-135; 5, pp. 150-155; 
6, pp. 187-191; 7, pp. 418-221). 

Culture of oats on a poor soil, L. Ukanpeat (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 00 ( 1890), /, No. 
10, pp. 501-504 ).—White Poland oats weighing 01.85 kg. per hectoliter were drilled 
in on 14 plats on a poor siliceous soil at the rate of 180 liters per hectare. The only 
fertilize! added was nitrate of soda 100 kg. (15 kg. of nitrogen) to the hectare. The 
yields are tabulated. The author concludes that it is possible to obtain in these 
poor soils returns from cereals comparable to those from soils long in culture and 
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mostly Minted fertile; and that natural phosphate of lime of the most diverse 
origin is assimilable. 

Field experiments on oats in 1895 (Agl. Student*’ tiaz7 (1896), No . 6, pp. tU~ 
£/#),—-Twenty-four tew tli-acre plats man mod with kainit, ammonium sulphate, super- 
phosphate, barnyard manure, and sodium nitrate, used singly and two by two, were 
sown to Black Tartarian oats April 10. The oats were cut Augnst 19 and threshed 
August 28. The yields are tabulated and show an increased yield when nitrogen 
was applied (with phosphates) amounting to 9$ to 12f hu. per aero. 

The condition of potato culture and report on variety tests of new sorts of 
potatoes in 1895 , Vt ijkanm (Dent, landw. Drew, 2d (1890), No. 2?, pp. 188, 18:)). 

Influence of the staich content of the seed tubers on the yield of tubers and 
starch, W. Bmtmicii (Such*, landw. Zinehr., 1896, No. 9 , p.92). 

Growing potatoes, K. Ik’iiKK (Amer. Uort., 6 ( 1896) No. S, pp. 27,86 ).—A short 
article recounting cultural methods that ha\e proved successful in Indiana. 

Useful Austialian plants, J H. Maiofn ( Agl. Gttz. N. 8. Hale h, 7 (1896), No. 2, 
pp. 7.7-7A, pi. 1 ).—Notes are given on Sorghum halepenw. 

Analysis of the petioles of beet leaves, A. Sr in (Bot. < rntbl., a 7 (1896), No. 
2~J, p. 18 ).— Vnalvses gave water 9.75 per cent, albuminoids 15.25, non nitrogenous 
matter 2.50, fat 5.18, starch and dextnu 0.80, pentoses, 11.0b, other nitrogen-free 
extract 25.70, liber 25.10. ami ush 8.28. 

A study on the food of the sugar beet, W. Sciim’ii>kwi\i> and II. C. MCllkr 
(Jour. Landw . tl ( /s%), .Vo. /, pp /- 10 ).—A studj of the ash content of sngar heets 
grown with diflerent fethli/eis. 

On the conditions of a profitable beet culture, especially the application of 
nitrate of soda to beets, as well as considerations on the most suitable 
manuring of othei cultivated plants, M uicm u ( \hlt. dent, landw. dee., 11 (1896), 
No. % pp. - Vn address 

Tests of varieties of sugai cane, F. A. I\ (’. Wkvi and H. (\ V. Olkhliuh 
( Mol. Pea f*ta. Suite) . IVtut Jara, Vo ",/>/# U.dgm 1 1 —V report is made of tests of 
sockets from seedling* of 1895-*SM and of seedlings of IWM-’SK*. 

On the improvement of sugar cane, J. H \\ vKkrit < Bot. ( mtbl , 6.7 (As.%’>, 
No. 2-d, pp. <>7-1 

Cane cultivation m the Stxaits settlements, 1\ Ovvii’En t Indian Agr21 
(1896), No. 1, p. :l\. 

Tobacco, P. Iti i»k (le* fabai*. Pan*: l.ihramtH Impnment* 11 unit*, pp. 2?$) — 
This is a complete study mi the hotaiiv, culture, and chemistry of tobacco; on the 
methods of manufacture of -null, smoking ami chew iug tobacco, and on the physi¬ 
ological and therapeutic efleets of these ai tides. 

Experiments at Borsbeke lezAlost, I*. i>k Vi (Her. Agion., i (1896), No. 
4 , pp. 227-417 •).—Tim lesults of 5 years’ work are given with icfereme to the analy¬ 
sis of the soil by the plant, vunet.v test of potatoes, experiments on the best mixtures 
of seed for meadows, and effect of diflerent Applications of fertili/eis ou potatoes 
and turnips. 

Field experiments on hay, pastuie, potatoes, swedes, and mangels (Second 
Annual Bpt. Cnireruitif Dxh n*wn Colltge, Heading, England, pp. —This is a report 

on cooperative experiments earned on m Berkshire, Hampshue, aud Oxfordshire 
under the direction of the University Extension College. The experiments include 
a 5-year test of the effect on pasture of one application of manure; the effect ot 
mineral manures on meadow ami pasture; the seeding of land for hay or pasture to 
remain 4 or 5 years; the culture of potatoes, swedes, and mangels; and rotation 
experiments. On account of the unusually dry season the Jesuits were unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Cultural experiments ou the academic trial field at Poppelsdorf (conclu¬ 
sion), Tiiiklk (Zlttehr. landw. Ter. Kheinpretmrn, 12 (1896), No. 8, pp. 6J~64 ).~~Notes 
With tabulated data are given for variety tests of fodder beefs and yield aud sugar 
content of sngar heets. 

17(139—JSo. 9-4 
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Tbs Nagspore exp eri m e ntal farm, J. W. Lbathkr (Jph Ldt#&, 1S9S, No. U t 
pp. if).—This farm consists of 90 acres of “black cotton anil.* The Vest paying 
variety of cotton tested is the Upland Georgian. Sorgbom and maize are also grown 
experimentally, and the action of different manures are investigated, especially that 
of night soil. % 

Silos and silage, W. J. Spillman (Washington Sta . Bui. 14, pp. 19, figs, 4). — A. 
popular bulletin on the subject, mainly compiled, treating of the crops suitable for 
silage, then growth and storage, and the construction of silos, with illustrations. 
The following varieties of coin are recommended to farmers in the State as suitable 
for silage: Stowell Evergreen, Minnesota Dent, Learning, Sihly Pride of the North, 
Southern Ensilage, and Southern Horse Tooth. 

Distribution of seeds and plants, E. J. Wickson (California St a. liul. 109, pp. 
10, ph. 3) —A descriptive list is gi\ eu of plants for gieen manuring, forage plants, 
trees, tobacco, sugar cane, Persian grapes, grains, and garden seeds that are offered 
to citizens of the .State. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Peach growing for market, E. F. Smith ( V. S. Dept. AgrFarmers* 
Bui. 33, pp. 23, Jig*. 21). —This bulletin gives general directions on the 
subject, and is intended for persons contemplating the culture of 
peaches rather than for those already successfully raising the crop. A 
climate not liable to violent extremes of any soit and with an annual 
rainfall of from 30 to 50 in. is considered best, and a well drained sandy 
or loamy soil with clay subsoil is recommended, although peaches are# 
grown successfully on almost all />oils. A northern exposure within 
easy reach of large markets is best, and the land should be prepared 
for planting by easeful plowing. The trees should be planted 20 by 
20 ft., and such varieties selected as have been show n by experience to 
thrive in that region. 

The following varieties are recommended as profitable for market 
orchards: Alexander, Amsden, Troth, Hirers. Louise, Hale, St. dolm, 
Mountain Rose, Crawford Early, Foster, Old Mixon, Stump, Klberta, 
Crawford Late, Reeves, Wager, Fox Seedling, and Beers Smock. 
Shallow spring plowing, followed by frequent clean cultivation until 
July, is urged. Trees may be pruued with heads of different heights, 
but a spreading or vase shaped top is usually preferred by most large 
growers. Annual manuring with well-composted barnyard manure 
combined with clover and commercial fertilizers is usually necessary. 

Illustrated remarks are made upon the nature and treatment of the 
following diseases and insects: Peach yellows, peach rosette, peach 
mildew, peach curl, black spot, rot, crown galls, root knot, root borers, 
pin boiers, aphides, curculio, and scale insects. The use of sprays 
and washes is advised, but care should be taken that weak solutions 
be used to avoid injuring the trees. 

Directions are given for picking and marketing the fruit, careful and 
attractive packing being considered of great value for securing good 
prices. Care must be taken in distributing the crop to avoid gluts in 
the market, and intelligent management in all respects is insisted upon* 
Strawberries, M. II. Beckwith (Delaware Sta. Bui. 28, pp. it/).-* 
This comprises descriptive notes and tabulated data for 71 varieties 
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grown at the station, Bubach, Brandywine, Greenville, Haverland, 
-Meek, Michel, and Phillips being considered best for market and profit, 
and Beverly, Bomba, Brandywine, Eureka, Greenville, Meek, Michel, 
and Sharpless for home use. Descriptive notes are also given on the 
new varieties Ideal and Oriole grown in the State and which are 
regarded as promising. 

Tabulated data are given showing the opinions of 20 growers 
throughout the Stafc^ on the best varieties to be grown in Delaware, 
Bubach appearing to be the variety generally preferred and Haverland 
taking second place. Gandy is preferred for shipping and Sharpleas 
for home use. Michel and Haverland are the most popular early 
varieties, with Gandy and Enhance for late berries. 

Notes are given on the extent of injury from leaf blight and straw¬ 
berry weevil tlnoughout the State, Michel suffeiing the most, followed 
by Beder Wood, Cumberland, and Sharpless. Spray mg with Bordeaux 
mixture whet e tried was found to give good results and is leeonnnended. 
The strawberiy weevil (Anthonomux signntux) caused but little injury, 
and it is believed that the pest can be kept in check by mowing and 
burning over strawberry fields after the fruit is picked. 

Forcing strawberries under glass, R. Williamson {Amir. Gard 
1 ? (1896), Xo. 62, pp. 12'), 130 ),—Cultural directions for the greenhouse 
growing of strawberries so as to haveiipe fruit in Match. It is stated 
that the plants to be used ioi the purpose should be fiotn i miners, 
grown in early summer from plant* that were not allowed to set fmit, 
thus producing early and vigoious iminers. In July the young plants 
should be placed in 3 inch pots tilled with rich, light loam, and care 
fully watered until the pots are filled w it It roots, when the plants should 
be transferred tod inch pots. Beginning in September, water should 
be gradually withheld, and the plants placed in a greenhouse with the 
beginning of cold weather, although a few freezes do little if any dam¬ 
age. After the plants aie “ matined v by this system ot drought, they 
may be watered again, and in December kept at a night temperature of 
50 to 55° F. until leady to flower, when the temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below (HP F. The blossoms must of course bo fertilized 
by hand, and such varieties employed as ha\e perfect floweis, Belmont 
giving beat results, although Jessie, Sharpies*, and Mai shall can also 
be grown under glass. Only the flowers that set w^ell should be allowed 
to mature, and during the period of ripening the plants should be 
abundantly watered with sheep-manure water. A yield of as much as 
30 qts. from 100 plants has been obtained. 

Ghrape culture, II. N. Siaunes (Georgia 8ta. Bui. 28, pp. 2J1-294, 
fig». 50). 

Synopsis .—This bulletin is an extended treatise upon the subject, embracing sub* 
divisions upon tb« vineyard, propagation, planting, priming and training, sub¬ 
sequent processes, diseases and insects, vine making, varieties, and imperfect 
pollination. 

The vineyard (pp. 231-233).—Introductory remarks are made upon 
grape growing in Georgia, w-bich is outranked in importance by but 2 < 
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horticultural products, peaches and watermelons. It is urged tliftt 
care be taken in the location of the vineyard, as upon this and the soil 
much depends. A high mean temperature and a low mean rainfall 
during the spring with a moderate temperature and minimum rainfall 
during summer are the best meteorological conditions, and are found 
in various portions of the State, local surroundings affecting their 
existence. A warm, dry, loose, well drained soil well supplied with 
phosphoric acid and potash and with a strong clay subsoil is said to be 
the best for growing grapes; and thorough drainage is insisted upon. 
Good peaeli and cotton land with southern or western exposure, prefer¬ 
ably the former, is recommended for grapes. 

For profit in grape raising proximity to a railroad station is stated 
as an absolute necessity to avoid injuring the fruit by long carriage to 
the cars. 

Propagation (pp. 233-2*59). — Three methods of propagation are 
described and illu>trated; by cuttings, lajers, and grafting. The cut¬ 
tings should be from 8 to J2 in. long. Single joint and mallet cut¬ 
tings and cuttings witli more than one joint are ligured. directions being 
given for their planting. Varieties of the htbrusca and ntlpina types 
are mentioned as available for this means of propagation, while grapes 
of the astiralis and rot uadi folia types must be layered for successful 
propagation. In spite of the tedious and difficult nature of vine graft¬ 
ing, it is recommended that the operation be performed, as by this 
means it is possible to replace a worn-out vinevanl in one season by 
thrifty growth of vines. Directions are given for cleft grafting, whip 
grafting, and marching m spring, and cleft grafting in fall. 

Planting (pp. 239-252).—The first subject treated under this head is 
tlic preparation of the soil, 2 thorough plowing# and harrowing# being 
urged. Before breaking the land it is recommended that all rolling 
portions should be terraced. As distances for planting the vines 
12 by 9 ft. is given for staked grapes ami 10 by 8 ft. when the vines are 
to be trellised. In terraced land on uneven hillsides a flare system 
should be used in laying off the rows, as by this means their appear 
anee is improved. Wide, moderately deep holes are advised, the sur¬ 
face soil being sifted round the roots and the lower soil mixed with 
fertilizers and used to till in the remainder of the hole, Complete fer¬ 
tilizers are stated to be the best, only a small portion of nitrogen, how¬ 
ever, being necessary in proportion to the amount of phosphoric acid 
and potash applied. More nitrogen should be applied the first year 
than in succeeding seasons. The following formula is given for a j>er* 
manenl fertilizer, to be applied at the rate of 3 lbs. per vine: 

rouutiM 


High grudu a< id pliospluito.000 

Kamit.IKK) 

Cotton-seed iiiea.1. 200 


A top during of unleaded wood ashes, 1,000 to 2,(KM) lbs. jasr acre, 
applied in the spring, is suggested. 
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The best time for planting in Georgia is stated as early winter, from 
the first of December to Christmas, 1-year vines to be employed on 
account of their possessing a smaller root system to be disturbed. The 
cultivation should be shallow, and.between the rows of grapes the first 
year a single row of cowjieas may be planted. The lateral shoots on 
the vines should be pinched off the first season to throw all the force 
of the roots into the main shoot. 

Htaking the vines is not advised, trellising being preferred; but where 
stakes are employed they should be of chestnut or post oak, with the 
ends charred or soaked in gas tar before driving to preserve them from 
inserts and mold as long as possible. For trellising. posts set 24 ft. 
apart, eonneeted by from 2 to 4 wires, about No. 10, are reeommended, 
and directions are given for constructing and setting the posts and their 
braees. 

Pruning and twining (pp. 252-271).—This branch of grape eulture is 
given considerable space and treated at some detail, the growth of the 
vine being briefly described to begin with. Three systems of’ pruning 
and training are discussed: fl) Horizontal renewal, comprising 2 and 4 
cane renewals, spur renewal, fan s>stcu», and block system; (2) droop¬ 
ing system, comprising the true or l-cane Kniflin, umbrella or 2-cane 
Knifiin, low or single wire Kniflin, Cay wood or arbor system, Munson 
system, and post or stake system; ami (5) the system of horizontal 
training. The fan, 4 cane Knifiin, and modified Munson are the meth¬ 
ods preferred by the author, Judicious pinching of the leaves from 
April until dune is recommended as producing a thick, leathery foliage 
that aids in producing the sugar needed in ripening the berries. 

NulmyuattprmiHHrs <pp. 275-2SO).—Under this head are treated the 
subjects of sacking, gathering, packing, marketing, and preservation. 
Sacking is recommended where grapes are grown on a small scale, 
though it is thought to be hardl.v profitable in a large commercial vine¬ 
yard. In gathering the grapes pruning shears or patent grape pickers 
are preferred to knives. It is urged that the bunches be allowed to 
wilt before they an* packed, and that during the process they be over¬ 
hauled, and unripe, decayed, and burst berries be removed with scis¬ 
sors and fin* bunches divided into 2 grades. Packing in 5 or 10 pound 
baskets w ith the stems down and 2 layers to the basket is recommended. 

Grape growers are cautioned to carefully select the commission deal¬ 
ers with whom they place their crops, and to In* judicious about shipping 
to an already glutted market. 

Brief mention is made of tin* method of preserving grapes for some 
time by exposing them in an air tight receptacle to the vapor of alcohol 
at a cool, uniform temperature. 

Dheanes and insects (pp. 280-2S0).— Descriptive notes are given on 
the black rot ( iMsUuiia bidwcllii ), brown or downy mildew* (Vercm- 
spora vitieola), powdery mildew (Uncinula ampeloppidis), anthracnose, 
root rot ( Dematopkora necatrix ), bitter rot {Urcenvria fuliginea ), white 
rot, ripe rot (0tw&sporium fructigenum), and grape leaf blight, and the 
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most efficient remedies for the different diseases are named. Directions 
are given for tbe preparation and application of Bordeaux mixture and 
modified eau celeste. 

f 

Brief life history ami remedial notes are given on some grape insects, 
the phylloxera, root borer, grape curculio, and berry moth being consid¬ 
ered of most importance. 

Wine making (pp. 287-289).—Brief directions are given for the man¬ 
ufacture of wine, the prineiples underlying the process being condensed 
in the advice: “Reenforce the alcohol and dilute the acid.” The direc¬ 
tions embody notes on the making of medicinal wine, claret, sautenie, 
and sherry. The process of fermentation is briefly discussed and the 
importance of thoroughly cleansing used casks is dwelt.upon. 

Varieties (pp. 289-292).—The following varieties are recommended for 
various purposes: For shipping, Moore Early, Delaware, Ives, Niagara, 
Concord, and Carman; for table or local market, Presly, Green Moun¬ 
tain, Bell, Moore Early, Brighton, Delaware, Ives, Brilliant, Empird 
State, Niagara, Concord, Goethe, and Carman; for white wine, Goethe, 
Missouri Riesling, Elvira, Catawba, Herbemont, Delaware, and Hcup- 
pernong; for red wine, Norton Virginia, Cyuthiana, Cunningham, Ives, 
Concord, and Thomas; for sherry, Hermann ami Kulaiulcr. 

Imperfect pollination (pp. 292-294).—The botanical side of the incli¬ 
nation of grapes is brieth discussed and figures given of flowers with 
abortive pistils, and of flowers with erect and with reflexed stamens. 
Lists are gi\en of the varieties grouped with reference to the condition 
of their stamens. 

Horticulture in Oregon, .T. I£. ( \rowkil, II K. Dos* u,.? Mivto, V. L. Bailky* 
and E. Scn\NV<> ((hrtfon Wate Htl ITott. Hut 0, pp. 61, ph 7, fit)** —Thin publica¬ 
tion contains articles In thcwncral authors on \anoiis horticultural topics, com¬ 
prising the piepir.ttion ot spiass a spray calendar, planting table, the pollination 
of pears, impioveinenfc of old or< haids, orchard cultuic, fungi’ fruit growing iu 
Oregon, and strawboirieH. The bulletin is prefaced b\ a quotation of the Oregon 
horticultural lawn and qiiaiuntino i emulations 

Asparagus as a money crop ( imer A<p. (noddle ed. ), /V,%, tpt /, p 386; Apr, 11, 
p. 417), 

Asparagus, T. D. Hatfiflp t Garden and Fortnt, 9 (AV%), No. /'», p. 117). — Cul¬ 
tural notes, with remarks on European methods, and directions for winter forcing 
wilder glass. 

Forcing asparagus in brick pita, O. Withks (l\eld, Farm, and Garden, A 7 ( 1896), 
Xo. p 434 ).—Cultural directions, leaves being recommended for heat and water¬ 
ing with liquid manure regarded as important. 

Celery oil (Amu. Tfort., u (1896), Xo. 8, p. 4t). —A‘brief note on this essential oil, 
which h.is been recently distilled in (formant. One thousand pounds of the leaves 
are required to yield 1 lb. of the oil, which has a powerful aromatic odor and taste. 

Cucumber growing (dour. JJort ., 1890, Xo. 3178, pp. 331, 383 ).—Brief directions for 
glowing cucumbers in hothouses in England. 

Mushrooms for profit (Garden, 49(1896), Xo. 1B70, p. 306 ).— General directions for 
growing. 

Muskmelon culture (Amer. Hart., 6 (1896), Xo. 3, p. 36). —Brief notes on the culti¬ 
vation, particularly in reference to starting the seedling plants in early spring, 
muslin-covered frames being recommended. 
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Culture of onion* {Jour, Hort., 1896, No, 2475, pp, 208-210) .—Popular directions 
for cultivation. 

Pepper in India, J. C. Bawrii {Indian Ayr., 21 (1800), No. 2, pp. 02, 63 ).—The fruit 
is borne in long clusters of from 30 to 50 berries, on a vine which hears in 3 years 
after being planted. The vines find their support on tree trunks, at the bases of 
which they are planted. The fruit is picked when the berries are full grown, but 
before they are ripe, when they begin to chauge from green to red at the base. The 
berries are tit for sale when dr>. 14 White pepper ” is from the fruit allowed to ripen 
before picking and is not as pungent. 

Cultivation of rhubarb, C. W. Mcuikki ivi (Inter. Hort ., 0 (1806), No. 8, p. 35). — 
A brief popular article on the culture of this vegetable. 

The foroed culture of rhubarb, K. Ani>ki: (Jour. Ayr. Prat., 60 (lS9h), No. 12, 
pp. 434-436, fly. /). 

Two ways of glowing tomatoes, W. W. Tine* ( Rural New Yorhr, 55 (1806), 
No. 2411, pp. 25>4, 17 7). —Compares two fields, in one shallow cultivation and coarse 
nmuure being employed, and in the other deep culture and well-rotted manure. 
The first method ga\e much the best, j leld. 

Tomatoes not setting, K. C. (iiu.Ev (Amtr. (lard., 17 {1806), So. 67, p. 179, 
fly. 1 )—Directions for polleui/ing tomatoes b\ jarring the pollen into a teaspoon, 
into which the pistils ma> lie dipped. 

The frame in plant culture, lb A. Long (Anur. (lard.. 17 (1806), So. 68, pp. 
217, JJ8, Jiff, t). —h'ecomniends placing plants temporarily in frames instead of remov¬ 
ing them directh fiom the greenhouse to the open gioimd. 

Market gardening under glass, W. \V. Kasmiv (Amtr. (lard.. 17 (1896), No. 66, 
pp. 196, FG.fty. 1). —Notes on buildings, manures, the use of eleetrie lights, and on 
the culture of asparagus, beets, radishes, dandelions, and lettuce. 

Heating greenhouses, I.. 1L Tai i (Floruits' Exchange, 8 {1806), So. 15, p. 370). — 
Directions for heating both with steam and hot water. 

Gardening in Lucknow, ,). O. Mu.mt (Indian Ayr., 11 (1W6), No. 1, pp. 61, 62. 

Kei or Kafix apple ( Fran*, (Juenisland Juliniat. Sot ., / (1896). No. 11, p. ~!0). 

Improved apple cultivation, K. ,1. RmirKFOKii { (latden, 40 (1866), No. 1270, 
pp. 111. Ilf). — Directions toi impimcd methods, tillage being insisted upon. 

Apricots in heavy soil {(lardtn , to \ ISO**), .\o. 117**, pp. IK6 lit ).— A well- 
drained soil is preferred. 

Apricots as cordons, K l 1 \RKKit { (larden, 4'i(1806), No. 1,70, pp. 211. 111). — 
Directions for growing apricots against walls and utging then more extensive cul- 
tnre in Kngland. 

Frost protection to orange orchards (California Fruit (hoictr, IS \ 1'06). No. 6, 
p. 110 ).—It is lielie\ed to he imprai t li able to create a fog blanket over on hards. 

Seedling pineapples {Tran*. (fuenJand Auhmat. 8oe.. 1 ( 1806), So. 11, p. 210). 

The shaddock, grape fruit, and forbidden fiuit, 0. H. Lowrii (Amer. Jour. 
Pkarm., 68 ( 1806\, No. 3 , pp. 111-1 IK pin. D. f 

Establishing an orchard—setting out and pruning the txees. T. U. \ romans 
(Cult* and Country (lent., 66 < 1806). No. 1174 , p. 18S).— 1 The author allows how trees 
can beset in perfect rows with the use of few stakes, and describes the method of 
pruning trees when set out. 

Food requirements of orchards, E. lb Vookhkkh (Amer. (lard., 17 (1806), So. 69, 
pp. 250, 251). —Extracts from a led me on the subject showing the necessity of stud¬ 
ies and investigations concerning the food requirements of the \ arums fruits. Brief 
directions for the application of general fertilizers are given. 

Handbook of fruit tree culture, II (Handbuch der Obsteultur. Berlin: P. Parry, 
pp. 64). —This is the second of a series of numbers to bo issued on this subject. 

Had and white currants (Garden, 49 (1806), No. 1271, p. 256, fig. I).—-A general 
article giving cultural directions. 

The Japanese wineberry, B. <\ Bufkpm (Amer. (lard., 17 (1896), No. 69, p. 242,fig. 

This berry is not advised for market, but strongly recommended fpr home use, 
and the flavor is highly praised. 
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Loss of vine roots, W. Ioguijwn (Garden, 49 (189$), No. 1267, p, 147),~~. Advise* 
against mulching with manure litter, especially if covered with compost, as the new 
toots induced rapidly rot. 

The reestablishment of vineyards in Loir-et-Clur, H. Hijn (Jour. Atfr. Prat., 60 
(1896), No. 9,pp. 816-819). 

Manuring of grapes and quality of the wine (Dent, landw. Preese, 23 (1896), 
No. 2, pp. 180,181). 

Keeping vines clean, W. 1 <h*i t li>kn (Garden, 49 ( 1896), No. 1.270, pp, '209, 210), — 
Urges the spraying of grapevines iu houses to prevent attacks of insects. 

The cultivation of vines under glass, J. V. Lkadiiei itu (Jour. 1fort1896, No. 
8478, pp. 276, 217 ).—A paper giving directions for proper houses, soil, planting, 
manuring, and pruning, ancl lecommending the varieties Hlack Hamburgh, Hucklaml 
Sweetwater, Madrestield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. 

A handbook of table grape culture, K. Uokiiib (lierltn: P.,Pang, Ml, pp. 
Nil , 2.13, Jigs. 1.70, pi*. JO), 

American vine culture, 0. Ma\ fr (Agl. Jour, ('apt Colon i/, 9 t/v/yo), Ao. 4, 
pp. 77-79 .)—An article treating of the cultivation of American vines in Europe, 

Spring protection of fruit trees, K. Hukiu.i l (/ .tudut, 19 (1896), No. 12271, 
p. 226),—The use of two or more thicknesses of halt nx h-mesh netting is re<om~ 
mended to English gaideners tor protecting blossoming trees irom frosts and cold 
rains or sleet during eailv spring 

Fruits uuder glass, \V T . Pori [(lard i hum., to (P96\, \o. 4. s/, p. *97).-- short 
cultuial notes on pineapple* aud eucuuihcis. 

Tropical fruit trees, B. P. Hkhku k (Pop, 8a. Monthly, P (/s'/m, \o 6, pp. 
781-/88, Jiffs. 6). 

New England fruit, A. H. Henson ( igl. Gaz. A. S, Hahn, 6 A o. 1 ', pp. 

899-904). 

How to graft, A. S. FriLPR t.lwnr. (*ard. t 17 (189*7), A o. 67, p 1., fnm *>.— 
Popular directions for cleft and splice grafting. 

The improvement of fruit trees by giafting (/>/«/. fandte. Priest, 2> < P9f>2, 
Noe. 43, p. 197; 28, p. 217, fig*. 4). 

Pruning vines at the articulations, (1. Hi I lair ( Her. Nort., m ( 1396), Ao. /, pp. 
80, 81, fit/e. J). —Advocates this method, as preventing the entrain e of air aud water 
into the stem. 

The pruning of shrubs, E. A. Lom* ( Jnnr. hard , 17 Ac. 6 . 1 , p. 149, fig. /),— 

Brief suggestions for artistic pruning. 

Pruning shrubs, f». A. Henry (Garden and I oust, 9 (189*,), No. 42.7, pp. 176,177).— 
A brief note on pruning for foliage and flowers. 

Suggestions on tree pruning, Ik A. Lom, (Amet. (,tnd , /; tisoi,). So. <#7, pp. 
180-187, figs. 4 ).—Bnef notes, long stumps being condemned. 

Cultuie of hollyhocks (Jour. Hort., 1896, So. 247*>,pp, 27 2,278).—Hurt notes on 
the growing of these flowers, which arc re<onnnended for back lines io broad flower 
borders. 

Soil for roses, It. Simplon ( Anier. Fionet , 11 ( 1896), No. 408, pp. 911.912 ).—A brown 
or yellowish loam, inclined to clay rather than to sand, is preferred 

Sowing sweet peas, <L Akkoi r» and W. T. IltrrciiiNH (Amir. Fionet, 11 (18M), 
No. 408,pp. 911, 917 ),— This is a joint controversial article on the proper depth to 
plant sweet peas, it being urged that too great a depth must be avoide l and yet the 
seed planted deep enough for the roots to stand summer droughts. 

The essentials of a good lawn, .1. Troop (Gardtn and Forest, 9 (ISM), No. 42ft, 
V ■ m .—A short suggestive article, deep soil, proper kinds of grass, frequent mow¬ 
ing, and plenty of water being stated as essential requisites. 

Some native ornamental grasses, !. H. Kkaknpy (Garden aud Forest, 9 ( ISM), 
No. 428, pp. 194,193). 

Plant mbre oak trees, E. A. Long (Amir. Hard., 17 (1896), No. 66, pp. 194, 193, 
fig, 1) Strongly recommends oaks for ornamental grounds and gives illustrations of 
the laurel oak and willow oak. 
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Oitka far ornament, K. A, Long ( Amr. Gard., 17 (7890), No. 07, pp. 212, 21$, jig*. %).— 
1 Hunt rated descriptive notes <m some species desirable for planting in grounds* 
PhysalU franchetti (Garden, 49 (J<s90), No. 1771, p. 2X2, col. pi. 1, jig*. 2).- r-A brief 
descriptive and cultural note on this Japanese winter ground-cherry, which is 
admired for its large brilliant orange-scarlet calyces. 


FORESTRY. 

Rate of growth of the long-leaf pine, A. 1\. Mlopztax&k v, 
(Garden anti Forest, !) (JSfifi), A To. 117 , pp. 72, 7.7),—The autlior gives 
the results of the measurement of 05 trees of the long leaf pine Finns 
pa hist r is , to ascertain the rate of its giowtli. For the first 7 or S years 
the growth inheight is said to 1 m* very slow. From the se\entli or 
eighth to the thirtieth to the tlurty-tifth year annual rate of growth 
is 1 to 17 in. The tree reaches its full height in 00 to 100 years, when 
it measures about <S0 it. in height. Grow 111 aftci this time is very slow, 
trees 225 to *100 yeais old attaining a height of from 1 OS to 118 ft. 

Growth in diameter is rapid for the first 30 years, the stems thicken¬ 
ing about 1.0 in. per decade. For the ne\t 50 years the rate of diame¬ 
ter accretion in 1.1 in. per decade. At this time the free will he a trout 
18 in. in diameter l tt. ttom tin* giound. From 80 to 140 years the rate 
of growth in diameter giadually decreases, after which the diameter 
accretion falls lapidly, not exceeding 0.3 to 0.1 in. per decade. 

The rate of mass accretion is rather gradually increased for about 
110 years, when a decrease is noticed. Of course much will depend 
upon the soil, moisture, climatic, and forestry conditions under which 
the ti ces grow. 

The mass of a tree not only increases with age but the value increases 
on account of t he greater si/e of boards produced. An now understood, 
a period of about 200 yeais is considered as the most economical rota 
tion for the long leaf pine. 

The value of proper forest management is show n in t lie effect of light 
upon the rapid and perfect development of the trees this tree in the 
rate of its growth being very* sensitive to light conditions. The differ¬ 
ence is shown in the* example of tiees 140 to 1(50 years old. A tree in 
a dense forest forms a log containing 07 to 82 cubic feet, but one of the 
same age in an open forest will produce 148 to 177 cubic feet in the log. 
The same trees would increase in volume for the next 20 years 10 cubic 
feet if in a dense forest, while with plenty of light in 11 years the increase 
would be 30 to 37 cubic feet. 

Tree temperatures, U* NY. Squirks (Minnesota Hot. Studies, Bui . % 
pt. 7 } pp. / 52 —/ 5 . 9 ). —The author reports upon a series of observations 
taken of the internal temperature of a box-elder tree. The period 
covered extended from January 15 to June 3, 1804,3 readings being 
taken daily. In general the temperature of the tree was lower than 
the air in the morning and at noon, but was higher in the evening. 
The lowest tree temperature recorded was —21,1° G. The temperature 
of the air at the same time was —*25°, 
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The mean temperature of the tree was 1.31° higher tlutn the air for 
January, practically the same during February, 1 ° lower in March, 0*85° 
higher in April, and 1.13° lower in May. The relatively high temper¬ 
ature for April, the author thinks, was in part due to the metabolic 
activity at that time. 

Timber, F. Both ( l r , N, Dept, Ayr., Division of Forestry Bui . 10 , 
pp, SSjfigs, JO), —This bulletin is an elementary treatise on the charac¬ 
teristics and properties of wood, particularly of American varieties. 
Illustrated notes are given on the structure and appearance, weight, 
moisture, shrinkage, mechanical properties, chemical properties, and 
durability and decay of various kinds of timber. Piacticnl suggestions 
are ofteied as to the relathe values of vaiiotis woods for different uses, 
A key is given by wdncli it is possible to distinguish the more common 
kinds of wood giown in the Tinted States. The structural diffeicnees 
selected aie such as ma t \ be visible to the naked eye, or w ith a magnifier, 
occasional recoinse being had to the compound microscope. As a 
}>ortion of the key an alphabetical list is ghen of the more important 
woods of the United States, in which lid kinds arc biictly described 
and some of their more conspicuous uses mentioned. I n the preparation 
of the key the author was aided by Ik E. Fernow. 

The bulletin will no doubt be found of value to engineers, aichitccts, 
lumbermen, and otlicis, lor whom it was piinianly intended. 

Some foreign trees for the Southern States (f \ K Dept, Ayr., 
Jlirision of Forestry Hut, If pp, J2, pis, J). —A lepoit is given on cork 
oak by J. I). Jones, wattles by 0. A. Koffer, eucalyptus by A. Kinney, 
and bamboo by 11. (i. llubbaid. 

Notes aie given on the history of these various tiees methods of 
cultivation and piepaintion foi market, and uses in their native homes, 
with suggestions as to their probable value as additions to the forest 
flora of the southern portion of the United States. 

The rust of the deciduous Antarctic beech, E Ne<«i n i / tost/, nature. Atnchr 
5 {1896)> Xo J, ftp 69-71 ).—Notts are given on Mt lampttota jay t 

Fusicladium betulae upon birch leaves, K. Via itiioi n ( (tntbl. fiakt. urnt Far. 
illy } 2 (1896), Vo pp. 57-89). —The author describes as a now spot ies this Unions 

fonnetl upon biitb lea\es. 

Ai camphor ( Hoy. hard. heit\ Iiul Ht7, pp 171-477, pi. /).—Botanical description 
ol Jilurtua halsamifna, with notes on tin* piejmring ol the rutuphoi by boiling the 
young loaves and ends of the blanches in water The catnphoi is distilled into ves¬ 
sels, where it irystalh/es. 

On the distiibution of white cedar in New Jersey, J. (*n ioiti> {Garden and 
Foiesty 9 (Z<s%), No. 416) p 6,1 ).—Notes are gi\en of tho distribution of Cspmse* 
thyoides within the State. g 

The box elder on the plains, C. E Bkshkv {Gatdot and Fortut, 9 {189 6), No. 41$, 
p. 11 ).—Notes are given on this tiee, whieh is eonsideied by the author as very desira¬ 
ble for this legion. 

Investigations on the growth of firs, It. Hartig (Foretl. nature. Aimhr,, 5 (1896), 
No. l t pp. 1-11) Jiys, 6). 

Douglas fir, W. Hoilicu (Gard. Chron., tier 8, 19 (1896), No. 479),—The author 
states that for 6 years he has been growing seedlings of this plant, getting from 
8,000 to 10,000 from a pound of seed. 
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Insect tttiwry to fir, seedlings, Tuhhuv (Forstl. natum. Ztschr. y 5 ( 1890), No. 0, 
pp. 75, 70). 

Concerning the effect of sulphurous acid on the health of fir trees, ft. IIautig 
(Forstl. naturw. Ztschr., 5 (789€), No. 7, pp. €7>-€9). 

Propagating hickories, A. Dawson (Harden and Forest, 0 ( 180(1), No. 417, pp. 77, 
78 ).—-The preferred method is by giafting ]»ot or box giown stocks of the bitternut 
(Hieoria minima), and the operation is described. 

The bitternut hickory, A. T. Kotiikock (/W*/ /.tares, * (1807,), No c, p. SO, pis. 
0 ).—Brief descriptive note of the bitte rnut hickory, with hall-tone illustrations of 
a large tree and of its trunk. 

Juniperus communis, N. ,1. Kosi: (Harden and Finest. o ( isOh), An. Ill, p. 114).— 
Notes are given upon the charartoristies and growth of this tree. 

Larch disease (tiard. tin on., sn. ;, /'> </s pi,), \v>. 4si, p. Brief popular 

notes upon the spread and extent of injury done tree's b\ tins disease. 

On the occurrence of Spliaerella laricina on the Japanese larch, K. IUktig 
(Forstl. natui te. Ztsehr., 7 ( 1800 i, Vo. p. 74 k -The author mentions the occurrence 
of this fungus on A year-old specimens of l.arur bpUdtpis. 

The limes, W, ,1. Hkax i h’anl. t hron , 18 ( 180%). No. i',n, pp. 7(»l—7o €).—Descriptive 
and synoptic notes on \ .irious spc< ies and \arieticH of liudeiih (Tilia), it being stated 
that there aie 11 Ptiropeau, .*> Amenran, and 0 Asiatic. 

Investigations concerning the wood of the led oak, V. Bn iihokx ( Forstl. 
natnrie, ZAsthr , i iISO ,), No. a, pp. ‘18-0,1; \o.l,pp. 18 abs. ut Iiot. Cmtbl.,04 

(1807,), No. 4, pp, tin. 

The one-leafed Scotch pine, \. D. Wf.usii n (Hard. <'hron , wr. ,, V * (180€), No. 
474, p. 105 ).—Notes are given on Finn* *iflnstns monophi/lla. 

Investigations on the growth of pines, K Haiihg (Forstl. naturw. Ztsehr., 5 
(1800), No. 7, pp. «;/-/>). 

Pinus palustris, B. S Bamin and II. Titiwni F ( intet.Jour. 10,aim.. OS (1800), 
No. *0, pp. 18t,-!f0).— A continuation of the conti iluition to the knowledge of North 
American conifer.*. The piesent paper deals w ith the < heimstry and the physiology 
of t he resins. 

A pine coppice, B. K. PruNnw (Garden and Fittest, 8 (/«! S'*%), -Vo. H>‘,pp. 4) 7, 47A). 

A contribution to the knowledge of some North American comferse, K. 8. 
BasTIN and H. TitIMtti.i * inter, don, Pham,., os t ISO,,), Ao. /. pp. ,1-10, pi. t, ftps. 
7).—The first of a sene* of studies on the botany, histology , chemist r\, uud economics 
of the conifers. Punts strohu* being the subject of the present paper. 

Plane tiees (Harden and Forest, 0 \1 Xh>), No. i!~>. pp. '>1. %1, pi. /). — \n editorial 
article upon the plane trees of North America. 

Evergreen poplar ( Hat d. (hron.. set. i , WiW'm, \« a//, p. A brief statement 

Is given of the presence of an evergieen poplai in Paris. Tin tice is thought to have 
come lYom Chile. 

Sumach (Hot/. Hard, heir, Pul. V>7. pp. 108-jot ).—\ brief report on Hints coriaria 
as grown in Palermo, about 25,000 tons ha\ing b» en expo* toil m 1X14. The leaves 
are stated to contain about 20 per cent of gallo-tanuie acid. 

Report on turpentine timber with reference to its resistance to teredo, .T. H, 
Maiden and J. V. Dfcoqi'k (Jyl. Ha:. N. 8. Hales, * (P0%), Xo. H.pp. 785-745).— 
The authors conclude that this timber ySynearpta lour,folia) is not absolutely resist¬ 
ant to teredo, hut is more resistant when the lmrk is intact. 

Methods of protecting tils banks of streams, A, Konka (Jour. Jtjr. Prat., 89 
(4895), No, 4€, pp. €08-707, pis. €).— Protection h\ means of planting willows, etc., is 
recommended. 

Osier culture, F. VON Fokrstkr (lHe Korbieeidencnltur und ihr IVerth ftir die Land- 
ivirUchoft der ostlichen Frorinzen Freusseus. Her lit,: Paul Pa re if. 1895). 

Notes on arborescent willows, XV, M. 8. Bkuii (Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 
405, p. 478). 

Notes on arborescent willows of North America, V, M. 8. Bkbb (Garden and 
Forest, 8 (X895), No. 408.pp. 48$, 48$).Salix pi/teri is described as a new species. 
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Relations of Salix missouriensis to 8. cordate, N. M. GlaTFKLTKh ( Trane. Si. 

Louis Acad. SH ? ( 1895), A <o. 5, pp. 137-144, pis. 3 ).—The author concludes that these 
2 species of willow ure identical. 

Trees of minor importance for western planting, T\ A. Waugh ( Garden and 
Forest , l) ( 1890), No. 414, pp. 42,43). —Notes are given on the Russian mulberry, syca¬ 
more, and liackberry. 

Botanical notes, J. II. Maiden (Agl. Gaz. N. S. Wales, 8 (1893), No. 10, pp. 080- 
682). —Notes are given on the following Australian trees: Doryphora sassafras, 
Gmelina leichhardtu, and Araucaria cunninghamii. 

Forest trees and shrubs, XII, <*. Hemi*fl and K. Wilhelm ( Wien: llohel, pp. 
65-88 , pis. 3). 

Forest fires and how to extinguish them, H. N. Jauciiow {Forester, 4 (MW), 
No. 2, pp. 41-41). 

Value of forests ( Fores Or, 2 (ty*h), No. 2, pp. 20, *l .)—A report in given of two 
lectures delivered at Trenton, New Jersey, January la, t8tK>, one by J. T. Rot brock 
on 14 The iel.it ion of forests to the sniface of the country,” the other hy ,J. Gifford on 
"Damage from forest iires in New Jersey in 18 ( .G," 

Forest tiee planters’ manual, J. O. Bakkfii (For("*t<r, 2 </sW), Vo. J. p. 2.1 .)— 
This publication is issued bj the Minnesota I'oreslr\ Association, the author being 
secretary of that body. 

Forestry planting and horticulture in Jutland, V. RiV'pri ( Ttdskr. Landokon., 
11 (1891), pp. 

Notes upon the commercial timbeis of New South Wales, J. 11. Mudf.n 
(Agl. Gtt:. A. < s . Halts, o < 7^91), No. 1 2, pp. ,s 15 V/'B.—Votes are given of the value, 
distribution, characteristics, and especial usi s of the timber of this region. 

Forestiy notes, A. (\ Femurs (Hard. Chron., sn\ 8. 19 \a. 477, p. 20 <*).— 

Brief notes are gr\en on the Douglas hi. on Thuya tpgantta. etc., for introductmn into 
the forests of Knglaml. 

Forestry studies—the pineiies, J. Fkkvat \dour. Jtp. l'rat., oo (18'to), \oh. 
pp. 87-1*0; 4, pp. 1 >J 11 7; '/, pp. 104-207).— Notes are given upon the nianageim nt of 
pine forests, especial attention being given to the subject of tiiiiuiing. 

The forests of North Caiolina ( forest ft , 2 {1890), Ao ?, pp. „ ,4 >- Afn,-~ A rev lew is 
ghen of Bulletins 5 and 7 of the North Carolina Geological Survey. The first on 
foiests, forestlands, and thou products, and the second on forest fires, 

Foiest conservation, \\ . M vcdon vi i» (Ayl. (hk. N. S. Walts,** (18**5), No. 12. pp. 
844-819). 

Forest protection, G. PlNruin (Garden and Forest, 9 < ls9h\, Nos. 418, pp. 87, 88; 
4/9, p. 99; 411. pp. 118, 119). —Antes ate given of various injuries suffered hy forest 
trees and suggestions for their prevention. 

Some new useful trees, H. Hhikk (dour. Ayr. Prat , v# (is*),). An. 41, p. (>35). 

Trees and their growth, VV. \Vn kiiam (Gatd. t hron , st> . , V* * 1890), A o. 470, 
p. 109) —A list is given of 11 trees that show an annual increase of 1 in. or more in 
giith l it. from the ground. 

Distribution of tree roots ( (lard, ( hron., tor.. 7, 19 < ts9t,), So. 17"*, pp. HI, 140). 

On the occurrence of Agaricus melleus in deciduous forests, A. Fh-klak 
(ioistu. ( tnthl12 (is W), Vo. 1, pp. 19-.0, Jigs. /). 

A new disease of laich leaves, K. Mkk (Compi. Fend., /*/ (/sW), No. 21, pp » 

904-907). 

Forest lands in Massachusetts, (\ S. IM.rvit [Garden and ton si , ,v ((890), So. 
415, p. 52). 

The reforestation of woodland areas, ('. K. fritii* (Jour, lion- Agl. S<>>\ Ragland, 
\<>. j,p. .'70-JUS). —Ifcecmiim'mlatiniiR for trw planting; in forest lands, so 
as to maintain a continuous sequence of trees. 

Sample hedges on the Central Experimental Farm ( Canada Frptl. Farms ftpt. 
1894, pp. 80-41). These aie notes on the various species of trees and shrubs tested as 
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regattl* tbrtir value for hedges, and consist of an annotated list of the 50 species of 
both deciduous and evergreen plants employed. 

Forestry at the Northwest Territory Experimental Farm, A. MaoKat ( Canada 
Exptl . Farm* llpt, JS94, pp. $7,1-37$, fig. I). —Notes on various forest tree's and shrubs 
grown as windbreaks and hedge plants and lor ornament on the experimental farm. 
The experience lias been that trees can bo grown successfully on the most exposed 
situations, and brief directions arc given for successful tree culture. 

Report of the foreman of forestry, W. T. Macotx (Canada Fxpll. Farms Iipt . 
I$94, pp. 51-X3 ).—Report on the progress of the division of forestry and ornamental 
grounds, methods and conditions and value of the trees being hrieMv treated. 

A German view of the value of the forest (Harden and Forest, 9 (189b), So. 41h, 
p.07). —Quotations and editorial comments are given ol a recent address b> F. Hauer 
on the subject of forestry. 

What is the forest policy of European nations 0 H. K. Fiuinow i Harden and 
Forest, 0 ( IS9b ), So. 11,t, pp. 33..li). —Notes are given as to the degree to which the 
forest domain lias been extended in France, Prussia and other (German States, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, and India. The author pleads for a national policy foi this country. 
Forestry, \ . Nkkik. vauu \Shoi brntftt. (openhagm: /\ H . Philip.sen, 7$'* 7, figs. 7(f). 
The Minnesota Forestry Association (Harden and Fonst, U (189b), So. fill, p. 
$9) —A brief report is given of the annual meeting held at Minneapolis, January, 

im. 
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On the duration of the vitality of the seed of various grains, 

A. BUHtiEUSTKlN ( Yalta Hill. zooL hot. dot. Iltni, i:> .Vo. 1 0, pp. 

414-1:41), —An account is gi\en of an examination of the duration of 
vitality in seed of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, testing them when from 
1 to 10 years old. The sample* were taken from the harvests of 1885 
to 1804, and wen* tested in dune, 1SH2-*!K>. Fart of the speeimens were 
taken from sheaves of grain, the others as they came from the thresh¬ 
ing machine. All were placed in paper poekets and kept in drawers 
in the laboratory. The germinations were between moist filter papers, 
7 days being devoted to the test. The seed to be tested were taken 
without nuieh inspection, only the injured and very small ones being 
rejected. From 100 to 200 seed of each lot were tested in a tempera¬ 
ture varying from to to 20 ' C. The percentages given below are aver¬ 
ages of from l to tests of each lot: 

Fire* stage of stitl gemmating at difitrtnt an*'*. 

I ‘2 ,1 4 5 « 7 8 D 1(1 

><Nit\ wur**. jutts ;v«j»ih. \oaiM umth umiis. \ tvtra. 


Winterwheat . too 08 9,» 04 k 7 h 7 s> 70 70 75 

Ky«.i 90 Kt 00 7* Cm 04 Hi 31 111 2 

Siiimuor bar lev .| 100 00 00 00 07 07 9*» 04 \ 06 05 

0*1 » .‘. 08 ir>7 OK 05 04 01 04 94. 02 03 


From the above table it will be seen that barley retains its vitality 
best, followed closely by oats, while rye depreciates to such au extent 
as to be practically worthless for seed when 10 years old. 

. Tables are given showing the vitality of seed of different a^es from 


Kind of m*«mI 






m 
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the same harvest and of the vitality of seed of the same age from dif¬ 
ferent harvests. Seed of the same age but from different harvests show 
wide variations in their germinative ability. 

The author claims that the duration of vitality iu seed is dependent 
upon the following factors: (1) Variety or kind of seed, (2) degree of 
maturity at harvest, (3) the water content of the seed at the time of 
storage as well as at the time of testing, (4) method of handling the 
seed, and (5) the temperature at which the germination takes place. 

On the quality of some seeds sold in the markets of England, 
W. CAURUTHKKS (Jour. Roy. Agl. Soc. England , ser. //, 6 (lbl) r >), No. 2i, 
pp. 736-7 i.s).—The author gives in tabulated form the results of tests 
made upon 243 lots of forage plant seeds purchased in the open market 
in various towns of the country. In general the tests showed high value, 
but in some cases the purity and germinative ability were very low. 
Tables are given showing the cost price of seed and the value of such 
w T hen calculated from the intrinsic value of the sample. As an extreme 
case one lot of permanent pasture mixture seed selling at 13 cts. per 
pound would actually cost when the intrinsic value us considered about 
53 cts. per pound of pure seed, or the cost of the quantity required 
to seed an acie, when based on its real value, would be about #17.15. 

Contributions from the botanical laboratory of the seed-con* 
trol station of Hamburg, V, (). Brum akd (Hamburg: jr. Mauko 
Solute, lspti. pp. / >, fig. 1 ).—The present contribution contains a state¬ 
ment relative to slight changes in the tariff for examination of seed 
and in the quantity required for the average sample. The method for 
purity examination, especially of grass seed, is described at some length. 
The usual report is given of the station’s examination of seed for the 
previous year. There were 529 samples of seed examined, requiring 
845 separate tests, a considerable increase over the previous year’s 
report. Examinations were made for dodder and the origin of clover 
seed. There is also a report of examinations made of several samples 
of Hour and of concentrated feeding stuffs. 

A brief description is given of the agricultural botanical e\j>erimenfc 
field of the station. 

Squirrel-tail grass, or wild barley, L. H. Pammbl (lotra Sta, 
Hut. 30, pp. .10'*- iV), ph. Jig* H ).—Illustrated notes are given of 
Hordvum jubatum, and its distribution throughout the State is men¬ 
tioned. Its piesence appears to have lieen known for more than a 
third of a century, and now it is reported from more than half the 
counties of the State. Notes are given on the germination and dissemi¬ 
nation of the seed. On account of its barbed awns and extended range 
this plant is considered one of the most pernicious weeds in the State* 
Numerous authors are cited as to the injury done to stock by the barbed 
awns, and especial effort should be made to keep the plant from 
maturing. If cut while young it will make good hay, but when the 
awns have had time to mature it should not be fed. The author thinks 
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there is an additional source of danger in the possibility of its spread¬ 
ing fungus diseases common to this and other species of grass. When 
its injurious qualities are considered, its value as a forage plant is so 
outweighed as to make it of little value. 

Chemical composition of squirrel-tail grass, J. B. Weems and 
W. If. Heileman (Iowa St a. Hal. :/<), pp. Ml), Ml).— The authors 
give analyses of samples of Jlordeum j aim him, cut at 3 different stages 
of maturity. Based upon the dry matter the following results were 
obtaiued: 


Analysis of dry matter of squirrel-tail grass. 


riant 


Fat 


Crude 

protein 


Crude 
falx r 


I Nitrogen 
, tree ex 
t raet 


* A sit. 


Yomm . 
Unhum 
.Mature .. 


Per cent 

Per tent 

Pet cent 

Ptr cent 

Per cent. 

f» 4A 

24 HI 

21 07 

33 10 

13.11 

4 14 

15 07 

28 lil 

39 ftO 

12 08 

3 52 

9 04 

34 OH 1 

42.00 

11.30 


Legislation against weeds, L. 11 . Dewia ( r. S. Dept. Ayr., Hiri- 
ttlon of Bo I n hi/ Bui. 17, pp. <>()). —The author discusses the desirability 
of legislation for the eradication of weeds, and gives a table of weeds 
that are now proscribed by enactment in some of the various States 
having such laws. The essential provisions of a general State weed 
law are pointed out and a tentative form of law suggested. There are 
weed laws now in force in lf.> States and Territories, and the text of the 
laws is given. The following States and Ten itories have statutes rela¬ 
tive, to weed repression: Arizona, California, Connecticut. Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan. Min¬ 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Noith Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

A new germination appaiatua (Oe^tcrr. Forst. unit Jadtj. / f tq14 (/<?'*»), Ao. //„ 
p. S,% fly. J). —Thin device of ,1 Stumor in tlamicil to lx* Mupenoi toot Inn sin that 
each seed is Kept in a separate toiu pint meat, ami a diseased mhmI, it is said, tan not 
communicate the disease to others ho leadily. 

Report of the Holland’s Seed-Coutiol Station, 1876-93, A. Laitkens (Hol¬ 
land's I dins. Kqf. Hushttllning Handle pp. $0).— V report is ghen hy the author 
of the AAork done at the seed-< outrol station at Njdala. Sweden, from 1K7»> to lXiKi. 
A historical sketch is giAmi of need toutro), and the stations in Sweden making sueh 
tests are enumerated. Keporis me gi\en of the tests of numerous samples as well as 
cultural tests with various samples ot seed.— t. mini. 

A seed-ger min ation appaiatus, J. a an i>i:n Bkkghi' and Oasteikin {Hap. Trat , 
Lab. Fonlcrs, West Flanders, fS94,pp. tf~n,pl*. Ji.—An apparatus especially designed 
for the testing of beet seed, and supplied with germinating beds of peat, sand, and 
other materials, and with a temperature regulator, is described and illustrated. 

A poisonous weed, J. H. Maiden ( UjL (la:. S. Wales, ? So. 2,pp. 79 f 

#0, pi i)*— Notes aie given of the poison hemlock, Conium macula turn . 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Field experiments with potatoes, B. D. Haxsted (New Jersey 
Stas. Bui. 11 •>, pp. 20, Jigs. tl). • 

Synopsis.—A report is ijivtm upon Hold experiments conducted. for the repression 
of the scab of Irish pbtatoes and the soil rot ot sweet potatoes. 

FJ.vpcr intents with Irish potatoes (pp. 3-12).—These experiments were 
conducted near Freehold, New Jersey, and at the college farm. At 
the first place an acre was selected, having all portions as nearly alike 
as possible, and laid off into G series of 5 pints each. Lime at the rate 
of 300 bu. per acie, fioweis of sulphur 000 lbs., manure, corrosive sub¬ 
limate 120 lbs., kamit 3,000 lbs., and sulphate of copper 300 lbs. were 
used upon tin* different plats in full, half, and quarter strengths. 

Except on the manure plats, the plants did not make a good stand 
where the full amounts of the substances were used. Tints with cor¬ 
rosive sublimate and sulphate of copper tlieie was only 10 per cent 
and with kainit 23 per cent of the normal growth. Where the half 
amounts were used the indications show r ed that the substances were 
still applied in too great strength, while with the quarter strengths the 
stand w as practically normal exeept where the sulphate of copper was 
used. 

hi the lime series the a\ erage of the scab exceeded that of the checks 
as GO to 47. Where sulphur was used the amount of scab was only 3 
percent. The plats leceiving manuie averaged GO per cent of scab. 
Corroshe sublimate, kainit, and sulphate of copper held the percentage 
of scab down to a low degree. The 3 minerals used had the power of 
diminishing the scab in the following order: Sulphas, corrosive sub¬ 
limate, and sulphate of copper. The relative piaetieal value of these 
different substances must depend on the yield from the various plats 
where used, and it is show n that the full strength failed to give a yield 
equal to that of the cheek plats, 133 bu. per acre. Where half the 
amounts were used theie was an increased stand of plants, a larger 
yield, ami less scab. The largest yield was secured from the plats 
receiving the manure, but 5U per cent of the produet was scabby. The 
next largest yield was secured from the plat leceiving sulphur, where 
only 1 percent of tin* product showed the presence of scab. Kainit 
gave a medium yield of excellent quality, lime follow ing next with a 
considerable amount of scab. Jn the plats receiving quarter amounts 
of the substances !H) per cent of the potatoes produced on the lime 
plats weie badly scabbed, followed closely by the plat receiving 
manure. The best plat, therefore, considering yield and freedom from 
scab, w'asone to which the sulphur w r as added, followed closely by cor¬ 
rosive sublimate and kainit, respectively. In the plats where the seed 
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was treated before planting corrosive sublimate gave better results 
than sulphur and kainit, but the yield was somewhat less. Sulphate 
of copper was also effective in keeping down scab, but the yield was 
only about half that of the best plats. From the seed-treated experi¬ 
ments it appears that kainit, corrosive sublimate, and sulphur are good 
for preventing scab. Taking all of the experiments, combining the 
soil with seed treatment, the best results were obtained with sulphur, 
followed by kainit and corrosive* sublimate, respectively. 

The experiments on the college farm were conducted upon cabbage 
ground which had the previous year received large quantities of lime, 
gas lime, kainit, and wood ashes, the object being to sec if these sub¬ 
stances would have any effect upon the crops and tin* srabbiness of 
the same. A portion of each plat received either corrosive subli¬ 
mate, Bordeaux mixture, ammoniacal copper carbonate, or flowers of 
sulphur. 

From the standard of yield there was no evident advantage derived 
from the leitili/ers applied the previous year or of the amounts used. 
The seed potatoes used were all somewhat scabbed. 

The results show' that with the exception of 0 belts no potatoes w r ero 
free from scab. In plat 1 where* lime was used there was no difference 
in the amount of scab present if compared w ith the intervening plat 
where seed had been soaked in double strength corrosive sublimate. 
The best results obtained in this plat were from the portion which 
received a soil treatment of corrosive sublimate. In plat 2 100 per 
cent of scab was found except where Bordeaux mixture was applied, 
and there nearly a third of the potatoes were clean. The same was 
true in plat 3, except where ammoniacal copper carbonate was applied, 
where 20 per cent of the potatoes were free from seal). In plat 4 the 
results obtained from the others were repeated, except where sulphur 
was used. Here the potatoes were nearly fret* from scab and attract¬ 
ive in every way. Less than 5 per cent of the potatoes were scabby, 
and all were marketable. 

This experiment upon the college grounds continued in a very 
emphatic manner the results obtained at Freehold, so far as the use 
of sulphur is concerned. 

Experiments with sweet potatoes (pp. 13-20).—A piece of land w T as 
placed at the service of the station that was badly infested with soil 
rot of sweet potatoes, and upon w hich the crop of 1804 had completely 
failed. There were 0 series of plats in this held, 3 of them receiving 
fertilizers, namely lime, manure, and kainit. The 3 others alternating 
w r ith these received sulphur, corrosive sublimate, and sulphate of cop¬ 
per. At harvesting the potatoes of each plat were inspected and 
assorted into those marked with soil rot and those showing no traces 
of it 
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Tbe average yield in pounds of dean and marked potatoes from the 
different plats is as follows: 

Effect of fertilizer* and chemicals on soil rot . 



Lime. 

Sulphur. 

Manure. 

Corrosive sublimate 

Kainit. 

Sulphate of copper . 
Check. 


| Cleau, 

Marked. 

j 24 

21 

| 66 

22 

! 4 

25 

49 

22 

1 8 

26 

, J* 

40 

| • 

29 

1 

__ 


From these averages it will be seen that 2 of the (> series, namely, 
manure and kainit, gave poorer results than the check plat. Of the 
4 which gave favorable results sulphur gave the highest yield of elean 
roots, followed closely by corrosive sublimate. The potatoes from the 
sulphur plats were smooth and fair, free from scurf, cracks, and dis¬ 
figurements, -while the opposite was true of those from the corrosive 
sublimate plats. In addition the cost of the sulphur is practically half 
that of the corrosive sublimate. The limed plats yielded large round 
roots. The manure ga\e inferior roots, while the check plats gave 
among the largest roots, but they were very rough and much affected 
with soil rot. 

Calculating the cost of application, where the least sulphur is used 
the cost of the treatment would be £l<8.7o per acre, leaving #20 clear 
profit. The results of a single season, and that an unusually dry one, 
indicate that sulphur and corrosive sublimate are both efficient in 
preventing soil rot. 

The author’s conclusions are as follows: 

“Mail urc increases tlie scab and soil jot. l.imo increases the seal*, but diminishes 
the soil rot and tends to make sweet potatoes lound. Kainit diminishes tbe scab 
but increases tho soil lot. Sulphate of copper diminishes both scab and soil rot. 
Corrosive sublimate diminishes great 1\ the scab and soil rot. Sulpluu is, all ilnnga 
considered, the best rcmcd\ for the scab and soil lot that the experiments suggest. 

“For the Irish potatoes it is suggested that the tiowers of sulphur, costing 2 or 
3 ets. a pound, bo used with the fleshly cut seed in the hopper of the planting 
machine. 

“For sweet potatoes tlie sulphur might be mixed with 5 times its bulk of fine 
earth, and a spoonful of the mixture plaeed in the hill just before setting out the 
plant.*’ 

Upon the effect of barnyard manure and various compounds 
of sodium, calcium, and nitrogen upon the development of the 
potato scab, II. J. Wheeler nnd (I. M. Ti ckvm (Rhode Island ttta. 
Jiul. .V.7, pp. jiffH. *;).—The authors review tlie work of various 
stations relative to tlie cause and t reatment of potato scab. The exper¬ 
iments here reported are in continuation of those reported in Bulletins 
20 and M) of tlie station (E. S. It., 5, p. /iffO; 0, p. 1)00). The comparative 
effects of ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate show that ou a limed 
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soil which already contains the fungus or which is especially adapted 
to its development nitrogen applied in the form of ammonium sulphate 
produced a crop containing less scab than when sodium nitrate was 
employed. In this respect the field tests confirmed the results obtained 
in 1894. 

Pot experiments were undertaken to ascertain tlie effect, of sodium 
ehlorid, sodium carbonate, and oxalic acid upon the development of 
scab upon potatoes grown with the aid of barnyard manure. Oxalic 
acid was selected for the purpose of ascertaining if the acidity thus pro¬ 
duced would have a tendency to reduce the percentage of scab. The 
results of the experiments show that where sodium ehlorid was used 
there was less scab than where barnyard manure was used alone. 
Where tlie sodium was supplied in the form of the carbonate every 
tuber was more or less scabbed. Where the oxalic acid was employed 
there was less scab than where barnyard manure was used alone, and 
where it was used in connection with salt the total percentage of scab 
was less than in any other case. 

Investigations upon the amount of scab produced in case of suc¬ 
cessive crops of potatoes upon soil favorable and unfavorable to the 
development of the disease showed that tubers treated with corrosive 
sublimate and untreated showed a greater amount of scab upon tlie 
limed plats than upon the unlimed ones, the difference amounting in 
some cases to 100 per cent. The results on the limed plat, where a mod¬ 
erate amount of contamination existed, showed that a decided advantage 
accrued from the treatment of the tubers with corrosive sublimate, but 
where potatoes had been grown for tlie two preceding years and the 
soil was badly infected, notw ithstanding the treatment, every tuber was 
so scabbed as to be unfit for market. Sugar beets grown between the 
potato rows in the limed soil were badly scabbed, indicating that the 
soil had been contaminated from tlie potato crop of the previous year. 
Upon unlimed plats under similar conditions beets were grown abso¬ 
lutely free from scab. This seems to indicate that the germs of the 
disease which had been introduced in eaeli ease by the tubers had been 
rendered incapable of injury b\ the lapse of time upon the unlimed plat. 

The effect of different forms of lime upon the development of scab 
was investigated, with the following results: Pots were given a fertil¬ 
izer composed of dried blood, sodium nitrate, muriate of potash, and 
dissolved boneblack, after which the soil, to which the lime had been 
previously added, was thoroughly mixed. The seed tubers used in 1895 
were badly scabbed and received no treatment. Air-slacked lime, cal 
cium cLlorid, calcium sulphate, calcium carbonate, calcium oxalate, 
calcium acetate, and wood ashes were tested. 
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The average percentage of scab is given in the following table: 


Percentage of scabbed tubers grown in soil containing various forms of lime . 


Forms of lime used. 


Air-slaked lime... 

No lime. 

C'»l< ium oh lurid.. 
Calriuni sulphate. 
Calcium carbonate 
Calrium oxalate .. 
Calcium are late .. 
Wood ashes. 


Free. 

i 

Per rent. 
1.0 
76.5 
100.0 

1 

Scabbed. 

1 

Prr cent. 

98.4 

23.5 

Badly 

scabbed. 

1 „ 

Prr eeot. 
85 5 
5.9 

60.0 

40.0 

12.7 

1 0 

99. 0 

88.1 

2.8 

97.2 

91.5 

3.7 

96 3 

96.3 


100.0 

90.3 


From the foregoing table it may be seen that the influence of the 
lime upon the development of scab depends upon the combination in 
which it exists in the soil. The prevailing opinion that wood ashes 
increase potato scab and land plaster does not affect it seems to be 
well founded. The land plaster is not as efficient in promoting nitri¬ 
fication or renovating acid soils as some of the other forms of lime. 

llarnyard manure and an artificial fertilizer were tested to ascertain 
the effect of barnyard manure upon the development of the scab. It 
was found that 70.5 per cent of the tubers in tin* plat which received 
the artificial fertilizer were free from scab as compared with 11.9 per 
cent from the plat receiving the barnyard manure. 

Summarizing the author's conclusions, it appears that air-slacked 
lime, wood ashes, calcium carbonate, calcium acetate, and calcium oxal¬ 
ate promote scab to a high degree. Calcium ehlorid, while injuring the 
plants, prevented the scab. Land plaster was the only form of lime 
that neither injured the plants nor increased the development of scab. 
Upon tlie acid soils of the station that have been partly neutralized 
with air-slacked lime, ammonium sulphate produced less scab than 
sodium nitrate. Common salt reduced the percentage of scab, and 
the use of seaweed as a fertilizer will probably secure the same results. 
Sodium carbonate aets the same as calcium carbonate in promoting 
scab, barnyard manure, owing to its alkalinity or to the production of 
carbonates from it, has probably in and of itself increased the scab. 
Oxalic acid tended to reduce the amount of scab. In soil favorable to 
the scab the fungus seems capable of multiplying independent of the 
continual presence of potatoes or other root crops; hence the danger of 
introducing the scab into such soils. The use of corrosive sublimate 
should be resorted to wherever potatoes are planted on such soils. By 
the use of the proper chemical fertilizers it is possible to produce pota¬ 
toes free from scab. The claim that soil has no effect upon the disease 
is unfounded. 


“By the use of ammonium sulphate, and probably muriate and sulphate of potash, 
kainit, and common salt in connection with dissolved phosphate rock, dissolved bone, 
or dissolved boneblack, Roils which now tend to produce scabby tubers would prob¬ 
ably become less favorable to the disease. It is possible that a rational system of 
rotation of crops which would include no beets or other root crops, and perhaps no 
cabbages, would also help to alleviate the condition on such soils, w 
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Infection experiment* with club root qf turnips (huger and toe 
disease), W. Somerville {Jour. Roy . Agl Soc , England , #en 
(1896), No.2f,pp. 719-759, figs. 7 ).—This report is in continuation of a 
previous one upon the effect of lime for the prevention of the club root 
of cruciferous plants (K. S. It., 0, j). 736). 

Experiments were conducted to ascertain the result of infecting the 
crop at various periods of growth. Infections of the soil were made 
the previous autumn, at the time of thinning, and 1 month later. In 
every case the turnips were infected. When compared with the check 
plat, the plats receiving the infection material in autumn or at the time 
of thinning were most affected, the total yield of roots being consider¬ 
ably less than on the check plat. On the other hand, when infected 1 
month after thinning, while the roots were affected, yet the weight of 
the roots was as 50 to 36 lbs. against the check, the presence of the 
fungus apparently having stimulated a more vigorous growth. Numer¬ 
ous swellings of the fungus growth were observed high up on the roots 
ot tin* late inoculated plants, from which the author concludes that the 
entrance of 1 lie parasite is not only through the root hairs but it is able 
to penetrate through the thick cuticle. 

The popular belief that winter working of the soil would destroy the 
fungus was investigated, and such treatment seemed to stimulate rather 
than cheek the disease. 

Experiments were conducted x\ ith lime, gas lime, sulphuric acid, 
sulphate of iron, sulphate of potash, sulphate of copper, bleaching 
powder, caustic soda, and caustic potash for the repression of the 
disease. The most favorable results as expressed in weight of crop 
followed the use of lime and copper sulphate upon the plats, followed 
by bleaching powder. Sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, sulphate of 
potash, caustic soda, and caustic potash had absolutely no influence in 
checking the disease. On account of the failure of caustic soda and 
]>otash the author thinks the effect of the lime is due to some other 
factor than its alkalinity. In this lie seems warranted, as copjier sul¬ 
phate proved next in value for repressing the disease. The author 
thinks from present indications promising results are to be expected 
from preventive treatment of diseased lields and crops. 

Experiments on the treatment of peach rot and apple scab, 
F. T). Chester (Delaware St a. HuI.jl } % pp. 2i,jig. U dgms. ,3). 

Sj/nojwi *.—A report in ghen upon the tine of Bordeaux mixture and copper acetate 
solution for the treatment of peach blight and rot, and of Bordeaux mixture, to 
which London purple was added, for the prevention of apple scab. 

In continuation of experiments begun in 1803, for the control of peach 
rot on early peaches, a third series of experiments was conducted during 
the season of 1805, the object of which was to test (1) the value of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture and copper acetate, (2) different strengths of these solu¬ 
tions, and (3) to test the value of from 2 to 6 applications of the fungi¬ 
cides. The plan of the exjieriment w as to apply the fungicides (1) when 
the fruit buds begin to swell, (2) just before they open, (3) after the 
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petals had fallen, (4) when the fruit was about the size of peas, (5) 
when the fruit had begun to color, and (6) about 2 weeks later. The 
fungicides were used in 3 different strengths, and with the exception 
of the first and second sprayings, every barrel of Bordeaux mixture 
received 3 oz. of Paris green. 

As a result of the sixth application of Bordeaux mixture the fruit 
was stained, but all traces were removed by dipping the fruit into a 
weak vinegar solution. The copper acetate solution did not stain the 
fruit. After every spraying many leaves dropped, and by the time of 
the sixth application the difference between the amount of foliage upon 
the sprayed and unsprayed trees was very evident; however, the leaves 
remaining upon the sprayed trees hung on for more than 3 weeks later 
in the fall, thus securing a greater maturity of the wood. The results of 
the experiments show that (> applications of Bordeaux mixture (copper 
sulphate 0 lbs., lime 0 lbs., and water 43 gal.) or of the copper acetate 
solution (copper acetate solution 8 oz., water 45 gal.) reduced the 
amount of rot to about one-third of that on the unsprayed trees. Four 
applications gave nearly as good results. There was about twice as 
much rot for 2 sprayings as with 4 or 0. Half-strength copper acetate 
solution was too weak to be effective. The cost of treatment need not 
exceed 2 cts. per tree, or 12 cts. per tree for the season’s applications. 

Comparisons me made of the results of this year’s experiments with 
those of previous seasons, in w hich it is shown that 4, 5, or 0 sprayings 
to be most efficient should have 2 of them applied before the llower 
buds open. Where but 2 were given, the best results followed the 
application of 1 before blooming and the other when the fruit w'as 
about half sized. 

General directions are given for spraying peach trees, including win¬ 
ter and early spring treatment. 

The experiments for the prevention of apple scab were conducted 
to test the value of 1, 4, and 5 applications of Bordeaux mixture to 
which 4 oz. London purple per barrel was added for every spraying 
except the first. The formula for the Bordeaux mixture used w as cop¬ 
per sulphate 0 lbs., lime 0 lbs, water 45 gal. The varieties of trees 
sprayed were Early Harvest, Strawberry, and Winesap. The results 
as tabulated show’ that from the Strawberry trees, a very susceptible 
variety, sprayed 5 times, the production of first-grade fruit was more 
than double that from trees sprayed but once, and the second-grade 
fruit was less than half that from the trees sprayed but once, In* the 
other varieties the differences were less pronounced. The effect of 
spraying upon size and weight of fruit is graphically shown. 

General directions are given for the treatment of apple trees for the 
prevention of scab at a cost of about 10 cts. per tree for the season. The 
addition of arsenites to the fungicide is recommended as a preventive 
agent against attacks of codling moth and other insects. 
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Treatment of currants and cherries to prevent spot diseases, 

L. H. Pammkl ami G. W. Carver (Totea Hta. Bui 30, pp. 289-301, 
pin . 7 ).— The authors treated currants with Bordeaux mixture and ammo- 
niaeal copper carbonate for the repression of Cerconpora angulata and 
Septoria ribin . Five applications were given, and the authors state 
that this number of applications of Bordeaux mixture in an ordinary 
season is sufficient to prevent the leaf spot of both red and white cur¬ 
rants. The ammoniacal copper carbonate was not so efficient and is 
not recommended. 

Several authors are quoted as to the efficiency of fungicides in pre¬ 
venting the leaf spot (('yUndronponum padi) of cherries in the nursery. 

The authors experimented with Bordeaux mixture and ammoniacal 
copper carbonate for the repiession of this disease, 5 applications hav¬ 
ing been given the young trees. At the time of the last spraying 
decided differences were apparent between the sprayed and cheek 
trees. Bordeaux mixture is considered a specific for the prevention of 
this disease. Ammoniacal copper carbonate is less efficient and injures 
the foliage to a considerable extent. 

Plant diseases in their relation to biological sciences, .1. Kit/kma-Bos 
( Ttjdttchr. Planttnztckt., / (/<W|, Xo, /», pp. Ul /~>J\ 

Concerning the woik of the Fiench phyto-pathological commission, F. 
Noack (ZU<hr. Ptlanzeukmnk. / i/n'M. N<». /, pp.JJ- 4 h —\ re\ io\\ of rc< wit publica¬ 
tions on plant diseases due to fuiii*i, insei t ni|imes, and other diseases is given. 

A contribution to the study of GBdomyces lepioideus, P. A. sa< ( utnn and 
<). Ma nil ittoLo (*S (jxiKiti from Maljilut/ia, IS’) >, pp. UK pi. 1 i.—A stud\ of this beet 
disease is gi\ eu. 

Notes on cultuies of Exobasidia, II. M. bn u wn> * Hot. Ga: . . / Xo . 3 f 

pp. Wt-WS, pi. /(.--From cultures of J'ntbamtlmm nmnni and P. and) omtdtv the 
author thinks the specie* ale piobiblv identical 1 nithei mxe^tigations aie to 
follow. 

A contribution to the knowledge of Coleospoiium spp. and the pale mst 
of pines, (*. Wo.nkk i /tsdu. I'flanzntkxutk. t> \ Is n,\, \<>. I, pp *'-//».—Notes are 
given of Pendernmim pun on Pinna spin ah is and /'. moniana. ( oltosponnm *tnenonis f 
(\ tnssihujnns. f. ptlasitta, l\t nphraam, F mtlamppn, t uimpanula, ('. ton chi, C. 
cantlia, and ('. snhafpuntm. 

Hoot diseases in New Zealand caused by RoseUima ladiciperda, <i. Masskk 
(Hul. Hop. Gardena, IWi,, pp. pi. / ). 

Introduction to the study of parasitic plants, G Si u s < hphi hr. Plantenzukt,, 
1 (ISfK'f), Xoa. 1, pp. JJ- 7; pp >'>-'(>: l pp. I os ftp s J4). 

Smut in bailey, \V. (Amu mi us i.Ami Hon. ipl. .w / upland, s ( r, t, ' ( 1S.‘h >) f Xo. 
£>, pp. tAS-lHI, fitj. 1 Describes the cause of the disease and let ommends the hot- 
water treatment for its prevention. 

bn the spotting of the seed of Biassica spp, d liii/rw v-Bos \ npiavhr. Plan - 
lenzickt., 1 ( AS'a-7), Xo. J, pp. 3 >-Jd, fig* 7>. 

The smut of grains and theii prevention, <». Siaks (hjdsihr. Planienziekt / 
No*. f y pp,On-!W; pp. inj-tu , Una. 1). 

Investigations on some of the important agucultural smuts, V. Her/.bkru 
( Inaug . Dm. Halle, isn>, pp. sj). 

The rusts of grain, (». I.oeiuoiti (Landir. .fahrhpp. !n,0-Ju0<>; aba, in Hot. 
Centhl., 6‘d (IS9G), Xo. pp. J.O-Mlj. 
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Concerning rust fungi with reference to their SBcidial stages, P. Dietel 

(Flora, 8 (1895), No . 3, pp. 894-404; aba. in Boi. Centbl., 65 (4896), No. 5, pp. 148 , 144). 

Concerning the dry and wet rot of potatoes, A. Pizzigoni (Nuovu giorn, hot. 
Ital., 1896, p. 50; aba. in Tfedwigia, 85 (1896), No. 1, Report., p. 24). —The author says 
that the dry rot of potatoes is due to Fusieporium solan i alone, while the wet rot is 
due to the same fungus acting with various microorganisms. 

On the appearance of the “Ameiican early blight" of potatoes in Germany, 
P. Sokaueu (Ztachr. Pflanzenkrank6 ( 1896), No. t, pp. 1-9, pi. 1). 

Concerning potato scab, (». Staks (Tijdschr. Planienzieki., i {1895), No. l,pp. 
19-28, pi. 1). 

Concerning the development of the rice and millet smuts, O. Bkkfkld ( Hot. 
Centbl., 65 (1896), So. i, pp. 97-1 OS). —The author shows that instead of being related 
to Tilletia these arc capable of forming selcrotia and are related to the ergots. 

The sour rot of cane, F. A. F. C. Went ( Med. Proef. Sta. Went Java, So. 28, pp. 
1-6, pi. 1). —A disease that attacks the leaf sheath of sugar cane is described. 

On the appearance of the West Indian rind fungus in Java, F. A. V. C. Went 
(Med. Proef. Sta. Meat Jara, So. 26, pp. 6-11). —The author discusses the possible 
identity of specimens of Melanconium with the M. aacthari of the West Indies. 

Club root of turnips ((lard. Citron., ser. 2, 19 (1890), So. 181, p. 681). 

The shot-hole fungus of the apricot (SeptoriacerasinaU.lr/f. Jour, ('ape ('along, 
9 (1S96), So. 6 , p. 185)1 — Popular description, with lemedies. 

Concerning o'idium of the grape, .1. Pi t orn (Ziseltr. Pflanzenkrank ., 6 ( 1896), 
No. 1, p. 57). —The author considers dowers of sulphur as the best of the fungicides 
offered as preventhes of the powders mildew of the grape. 

Diseases of the vine in Talca aud Quirihue, Chile (Agl. (la:. N. 8. Males, 7 
(1896), So. 1, pp. 96-99). —Translated from Pot. Soe. Sat. Iqrtt. ('bile. 

The larch disease ((lard. Citron., ser. 6, 19 (1896), \o. /s„\ pp. 2t* 868). —Popular 

notes arc given upon the spread of this disease and of the apparent immunity of 
certain speeies to its attaeks. 

Abnormal carnation flowers (Amer. (lard., 17 ( 1896). \o. 6 >\ pp. 115. 116. jig a. 1).~ 
Notes on earnation flowers in which the petals are adherent, due, it is thought, to 
overmanuring. 

Spraying to prevent apple and pear scab, S. H. Duiiy (Rural Xttr Yorker, 55 
(1896), So. Mil, p. 156), 

For the prevention of black rot in 1896, L. PhGKrri y t Ptog. Agr. tt Ytl., 25 
(1896), So. 14,pp. 865-867 ).— Suggestions are given for pre\enti\e treatment of black 
rot of grapes. 

On the preparation of fungicides, L. Dkgkclia (Prog. Agt. tt lit., 15 ( 1896), 
No. 18, pp. 8,19-842, Jig. 1). —Directions are given for making \urious fungicides. 

On the strength of copper solutions used as fungicides, L. Pkmujlly (Prog. 
Agr. et lit., 15 ( 1896), No. 16, p. 689). —The author thinks *J per rent solutions of Bor¬ 
deaux mixtures sufficiently strong tor most eases. Where this does not answer, 3 
per cent solutions will suffice. 

The sulphate of copper in vine diseases (Agl. (laz. S. S. M alts, 7 (1896), No. 2, 
pp. 109 , 101 ).— Translated from Pul. Soc. Nat. Agriv. Chile. 

For the prevention of grape mildew in 1896, G. JFofx (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 25 
(1896), No. 12, pp. 867,878). —Suggestions are offered for the prevention of grape 
mildew hv means of fungicides. * 

Mildiol as a protection against grape mildew, 6. PrForn ( Ztachr. Pjtnnzen - 
krank., 6 (1896), So. I, p. 57 ).—This substance is said to he interior to Bordeaux 
mixture in combating the downy mildew of the grape. It was found efficient in 
destroying leaf lice on plants, both indoors and out. 

Fowler’s solution for carnation rust, K. U. Hill (Amer. Floriat, 11 (1896), No. 
408, pp. 942.912 ).— Heiterates the successful results that have followed his employ¬ 
ment of this method of combating the rust. 
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Fowler's solution for carnation ruift, F. C. Stkwart (4men*, f'loiisi, U (1890), 
No. 408, p. 942). —Tlie writer thinks the use of this solution of little value in pre¬ 
venting the disease. 

Ceres powder, Stkomch {SUvh*. Umdw. Ztschr., 1896, So. .S’, pp. 75-78). 

On the value of ceres powder ( ZUtchr. Pftansenkrank ., (1890), So. 1, p. 51 ).— 

This powder, which is said to he the same as liver of sulphur, is considered as very 
efiicieut lor the prevention of smut in oats and barley. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The Mediterranean flour moth, W. t». Johnson (Appen. to Nine¬ 
teenth lipt. of State Entomologist of Illinois , pp. 05, figs. 7).—This com¬ 
prises mi elaborate study of Ephrstia knvhniella. and contains illustrated 
descriptive notes on the life history, habits, and ravages, with an 
account of experiments and practical efforts made to prevent damages 
by it. 

The species was first noticed in Germany in 1H77 and described in 
1S79, since which time it lias spread over almost the whole world, 
appearing in Tanada in 188b, California in IS 1 .)!!, and the eastern Tinted 
States in 18ih\ The relationships of the insect arc discussed, and it is 
believed to be a distinct species. Its ravages appear to be confined to 
mills, warehouses, or other places where wheat or flour is present, it 
lueeds in large numbers, ha\ ingfrom 1 to 0 broods annually. The silk 
spun by the larva* webs together flour and dust in masses of varying 
sizes, which in mills rapidly accumulate and clog the machinery. Rice 
and buckwheat products are preferred by the larva*, but all ceieals are 
attacked. Extensive observations on the life history and ra\ ages of the 
insec t were carried on in (California, where the flour moth is a most 
destructive pest, and are noted at length. In badly infested mills the 
moths are present to tin* extent of many thousands in all parts of the 
building, and the larva* are found throughout the machinery and in 
every crack and angle where flour collects, and especially in the spouts. 
The larva* and pupa* are attacked to some extent by the flour weevils 
(Triholinm fvrruginvum and T. confusion), and by the lmnenopterous 
parasite lira von hvhvtor. A number of mills have been practically rid 
of the pest by fumigating with sulphur and bisulphid of carbon or by 
the application of steam. Directions are given for the use of these 
remedies. In the case of sulphur all flour and grain should be removed, 
as the fames seriously depreciate the value of both the grain and flour. 
It is believed that by the combined use of steam and sulphur, and also 
by*spraying with bisulphid of carbon, the pest can be kept w ell in hand, 
but thoroughness and repeated efforts w ill be necessary. The use of 
exceeding precautions to prevent the spread of the flour moth is most 
strongly urged. 

An extended bibliography of the insect is appeuded. 

The San Jos6 scale and other destructive scale insects, J. A. 

LlNTNEK (Bui. New York State Museum, (1895), No . 18, pp. XG7-305, 
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pis . 7).—This bulletin gives general information in regard to scale insects 
and particular remarks on some of. the more destructive scale insects 
of the State of New York. Illustrated descriptive and life history 
notes are given on the apple tree bark louse (Myfilaspis pomorum), 
scurfy bark louse (Chionaspis furfur ns), pine leaf scale (C. pmifolU ), 
white scale ( Axpidiotus nerii), maple tree scale (Pulriuaria innumer - 
abilis), plum tree scale (Levant inn j upland is t), and Sail Jose scale 
(Aspidiotus penticiosus). 

The life history, distribution, and ravages of the San Jose scale are 
given at some extent, ehietly compiled from publications of this Depart¬ 
ment and various agricultural experiment stations. 

Several nurseries on Long Island were found to be infested by the 
pest, and steps were taken to induce the owners to rid their trees from 
the scale. It is believed that nearly all of the infested trees can be 
traced back to the two New Jersey nurseries where the insect was lirst 
introduced from California. 

A list of 28 food plants in 10 natural botanical orders is given, 14 of 
the species attacked belonging to the order Rosacea*. Suggestions are 
made for the adoption of legislation in the State against the San Jose 
scale. 

The value of different insecticides is discussed and formulas given 
for the preparation of whale oil soapsuds, resin wash, potash wash, and 
hydrocyanic acid gas. Whale oil soapsuds is preferred as a winter 
wasli and kerosene emulsion for summer. 

A bibliography of the species is given. 

Fourth report on the work of extermination of the gypsy 
moth, E. 11. Fouiu sii and O. II. Feknald (Massachusetts State H<(. 
Age., Special Rpt. 7W >, pp. As, pis. *).—This deals with work in 1801 and 
contains the reports of the committee of the State board in charge of 
gypsy moth work, of the dilector of liehi work, and of the entomologist; 
a financial statement; and reports of 8 expert entomologists upon the 
pest. The methods of inspecting the trees and destroying the eggs, 
caterpillars, pupa*, and moths are described in more or less detail, and 
a list is given of 29 birds that have been seen to feed u]x>n different 
forms of the pest. 

Tin* moth has been apparently exterminated from 10 places formerly 
infested, but still remains in 22 cities and towns. A vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the work of extermination is urged, and more extended appro¬ 
priations for this purpose are stated to be necessary. In 1894 nearly 
7,000,000 trees were inspected, of which about 19,000 were found to l>e 
infested by some form of the insect. It is stated that over 1,000,000 
caterpillars, 90,000 pup;c, 18,000 moths, and 18,000 hatched and 94,000 
unhatched egg dusters were destroyed by hand during the year. 
Over 600,000 trees were surrounded with burlap to prevent the ascent 
of the female moth. 

The entomologist has been studying the insect enemies and parasites 
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of the gypsy moth and also has conducted a long series of experiments 
with different insecticides. 

The illustrations show different stages of the insect’s life history and 
the defoliation accomplished by the pest. 

A new contagious insect disease (Ent. News,ti (1K95), No. 10, 
p.324 ).—A brief abstract of an article by S. A. Forbes. 1 The disease 
is a bacterial one, discovered in squash bugs (Anasa tristis). The 
microorganism is motile, larger than Bacillus bisector um , aerobic, and 
forms oval or fusiform colonies on agar, spreading as a radiate, thickish 
him. It multiplies freely in the blood of insects, killing the host in 
2 or 3 days, probably by means of a toxin. Insects dipped into a 
watery infusion of an agar culture of this bacillus die in from 1 to (> 
minutes. Chinch bugs are infected by exposure to dead insects. It is 
believed that this disease will prove of extreme value in held work 
against chinch bugs. 

The speculative method in entomology, U. < Lnt. No<. London, f'roc. 

ISM, 1*1.4, pp. LlbLX VI11). 

Remaikable work of insects, W. Tari.rvsr (Canadian Lnt., V (189b), .Vo. i. p. 
61). —'Notes on some silk tapestry made b\ tin* lnrv.i* ot Lphtsha hnehnulla. 

Recent experiments on the dimorphism of butterflies, A. Weinman n (Xatur- 
witM. HnutUu hail, 11 ( 1896), So. If, pp. VI VI). 

An experiment bearing on the number of laival instars and the distinctness 
of larval and pupal instars in Lepidopteia, 1\ A. ( n \pmav ( / nt. Monthly May., Id 
»er. f 7 (189b), So. ;7, pp. W-b'b—Bv xaried feeding efforts were »u.uh* to ret ml or 
lengthen the l.n \.il stage of sexeial species ami change the liomial numhei of 
mouths. II.n starving the larv.r of C/iotis tomt* and then Jreeh feeding..! stage 
intermediate between the larval and papal condition was plod need 

Literature on defensive or repugnatoiial glands of insects, s I’m kakii 
(New York Lnt. i>or. Jour., 4 (/s'"#b \o. 1 , pp. 

Ambiosia, K. F. Smiih ( linn. Nat., :o (/ yn,\, No. I > \ pp. ,l\. 41'*).— Some notes, 
on the fungus food of \v leborus. 

Insect friends and foes, <\ Fi m u t iyl. (ia:. V. .V Ilait*, \ 1, s«.), \o pp. 
88-94, fujn. V). 

Beekeeping, A. (*vli: (JyL tm:. \. .s. n ales. 7 , No. I, up. 

Castanea sativa as a honey plant, t\ A. M. 1 .ini>m \n ( Hot. (uitld, > (iyo>), No. 
12, pp. 401-40J, fin. 1). 

Flowersfoi honey, W. (inwiAME ( I mer. Hard.,!? ( fs‘n,\, \o. t> , p. rn\. —A short 
general nitiole on the subject, lindens, eloxers, \eget tides, and fragrant dowel's 
being recoinmemled. 

Pazasitesof poultry (insects and mites \ V. V. Tmoiivin (Jour. [Hntvih] lid. 
Ayr., 1896, Vo. 4, pp. 410-i 16). 

The cheese skipper (CnIt. and t ountn/ Unit., so t/sM>), \<>, un. p. 19i ).— Life 
history and remedial notes cm Lwphila 

On the appearance of Fidonia pimaiia, Kwrui t lorstl. nalurw. /tnvhr., & 
(1896), No. 2, pp. 46-48). 

Contributions to the life history of Spilothyrus alcese (Hesperium malva¬ 
rum), K. Eckstein (Zthchr. Vftanzrnkrank., 6 (1896), Vo. 1, p/>, 17-19, jiy. /). 

Diplosis pyrivora, W. Chump ((laid. Citron., I9(/s96), No. 48J, p. ioo). —Briefly 
discusses the life history of the pear midge, uml suggests spraying the blossoming 
trees with soft soap, quassia chips, and Baris green in water. 


1 Science, n. ser., 2 (1825), No. 28, pp. 37.\ 27i> (E. S. IL. 7, p. 3U>). 
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Op two now cecidomyids feeding op potatoes and on ivy, P. Mabchal (Buh 

Soc. Ent. France , 1896,pp. 97-100 ).—Notes on Asphondylia trabuti and Dasyneum Mefferi, 

Ravages of Dermestes vulpinus in cork, W. ,J. Holland (Ent. News, 7 (1896), 
2Vo. 3, p. OS). —Brief notes on the presence of this beetle in an invoice of eork from 
Spain. Treatment with carbon hisiilphid is recommended. 

Heteronychus arator, S. 1). Baikstow (Agl. Jonr. Cape Colony, 9 (1890), No. 4, 
pp. 90, 97). —Notes on this beetlo attacking Indian com. 

Biological observations on Notoxus monocerus, E. Tkaizkt (Bui. Soc. Ent. 
JErancc, 1890,p. JOi). —Several hundred individuals were attracted to dead specimens 
W Meloe. 

Aspidistra scale in California, T. 1). A. Oockekkll (Carden and For ext, 9 (1890), 
No. 421, ji. J18 ).—Note on (Inonapis axpidixtriv imported from Japan. 

The pernicious, or San Jos£, scale, \V. M. M\skkll (Ayl. Caz. N. S. Wales. 0 

(1893), Vo. V, pp. 868-820) 

A new coccid from Texas, T. 1). A. Cot ki kli l (Canadian Ent., 18 (1890), No. .1, 
p. S3).—Anlacaxpix tejensix is described as a new species, found upon Sophora xeeun- 
d (flora. 

Observations on Coccidee, XIV, I?. Newmkad < Ent. Monthly May.. 2d xer., 7 
(1896), No. 7 3, pp. 37-00 ).—Notes on Bip< rxia frajrini, LteanUnn hitnhervulatum, Lnan- 
opsis hrencornix, lecrya ivyyptiaca, and Chiouaxpix aspidixtra . 

The hibernations of aphides, (\ M. Weed (Bsi/che, 7 (1890). Vo. 239. pp. 331-301, 
fiy. 1 ).—A general article dealing with the life history of several American species. 
A number of forms spend the summer on trees and shrubs and the winter on her¬ 
baceous plants. The eggs of some species are stored overwinter b\ ants in their 
galleries. 

Cicada septendecim, its mouth parts and terminal armor, ,1. I>. Hyait (.Inter. 
Monthly Mivr. Jour., 17 (1896), Ao. 1, pp. -1 ~>~3 /). 

On a probable explanation of an unverified observation xelative to the family 
Fulgoridse, \\\ L. Dim an r ( Ent. Sue. London, Irons. 1891, pp. 119-4.11 ).—Their lumi¬ 
nosity is probably due to that ot a parasitic organism. 

Coleoptera found with ants, III, U. V. W it mi vm ( Bxyche , 7 i 189a), \o. IK), pp, 
370-372). 

On the longicorn coleoptera of the West India Islands ,*(\ .1. <! vhan ( Ent. Soc. 
London, Tranx. 1S93, pp. 79-1 fO). 

Canadian hymenoptera, VII, \V. 11. If aukington ( Canadian Lnt ., is {1890), No. 
3, pp. 73-80 ).—Notes on some species that were bred by the author. 

On some hop pests, F. V. Tin ohald < Ent. Monthly May., sir. 1, 7 (J89t,), No. 73, 
pp. 00-02 ).—Brief notes oil the earwig (Eorficula am ini I aria ) eating the leaves, and 
a hemipter (T afoeorix J’ulromavulotus) sucking the sap. 

Insect friends and foes (Ayl. tlaz. -s'. Walts. 7 ( 1890), No. 2, pp. 9o~9 fiys. 11 ).— 
The handed pumpkin beetle (Anlovophora lularix), 2S-spott**d ladybird (Eptlavhna 
28•punctata), and others. 

Peach insects, .!. B. Smith {Ent. A eirx, 7 (1896). No. f, pp. 107-111).— Notes on San- 
nina ejeitioxa. Aphis pirsicu-niyer , and Conotrachelnx ntnuphar. 

Insects injurious to pears, 1*. Bkckviii (Jour. Ayr. Brat., 60(1896), 1, No. 14, 
pp. 499-301, fiys. 13). 

Some enemies of the grape, R. Bin nk r ( Jour. iyr. Brat., oo (1890), No. 10, pp, 336- 
302,pi. /). 

A new enemy of the vine in Europe, V. Lksnf (Jour. Ayr. Brat., Go {1896), No. 10, 
p. 331 ).—Brief note on the importation of Maryarodes ntium into Europe. 

Note on Margarodes vitium, V. Mayet ( Bui. Soc. Ent. France, 1896, pp. SO, 31).— 
Remarks on its longevity and injury to grape vines. 

Dangerous enemies of shade trees (Carden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 414,pp. 141, 
142).— In addition to the natural enemies of trees, such as insects, etc., attention is 
called to unnecessary injuries from various causes. 
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On the occurrence of caterpillars on conifers during 1895, R. Hahtki (Forstl. 
naturw. Ztschr., 5 {1896), No. 2, pp. 59-64). 

Concerning the beech leaf gall mite (Cecidomyia fagi) .1. Ritzkma-Hos ( Tijdnchr. • 
Plantenziekt ., 1 (1895), No. 6, pp. 116-117, fig*. 2). 

A gall of Corylus tubulosa, K. Bakoni (Soc. Hot. Hah Hot. 1895, pp. 177,178; abx. 
in Ztschr. Pflatizenkrank., 6 {1896), No. t,p. 40 ).—The galls are produced by Phytoptm 
coryl-igallarum. 

Three hostile engagements with bugs, F. Calmer ( I! oral Californian, 19 ( 1896), 
No. 1, pp. 12-15). —An account of the* method and cost of fumigating orange trees 
with hydrocyanic-acid gas. ^ 

Our household pests; an account of the insect pests found in dwelling 
houses, E. A. Ht'TLKit (London : Longman*. pp. *’>1). 

Injurious insects and plant diseases of Norway in 1894, W. M. Sciioyhx ( Abx. 
in Ztnchr. Pjlanzcnkrank., 6 ( 1896), No. 1 , pp. 80-88). 

Various methods of combating plant lice and allied insects, E. Fi.kim< her 
( Ztnchr. Pjtanzuikrank., 6 (MV/d), \o. /.pp. 16-11). 

Methods adopted in the Island of Elba to eradicate the phylloxera ( Hoh Soc. 
Nac. Ayr.; Ayh tlaz. N. S. ft7 (1896), Xo. J.p. 101). 

On the use of laupenleim as a protection against the Russian cock chafer 
(Ontbh yen. l'orxiw., 61 (1896), No. 8, pp. //.'-//7). 

Combating injurious insects by means of their parasites, I. Krassilshtshik 
(Proy. sigr.il l ft., l‘> (1896), \n. It, pp. 6? J-XS J).—\ critical review of the subject. 

The hymenopterous paiasite of the Angoumois moth, F. 11. Fhiti i:ndkn ( Put. 
News, 7 (1896), No. 1 , pp. 106 , lot). 
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Bacteria in British baked bread, J. Lawrence-TIamilton (pp. :J; 
reprinted with additions from The Lana t ( London)^ Jso /, December <S).— 
Since the question whether bread is sterilized in the ordinary processes 
of baking is receiving- considerable attention, a number of the more 
recent publications on the subject are cited by the author. 

British bread is regarded as of inferior quality, and the need of tech¬ 
nical education in bread baking is insisted upon. 

Three experiments in bread baking are reported. Two maximum 
thermometers were inserted into the center of each of A loaves weigh¬ 
ing *2 lbs M made of “pure dough and yeast.*' The bread was baked 1 
hour and do minutes in a gas oven at about ddO F. The gas was then 
turned off. One thermometer was quickly withdrawn lrom loaf 1 and 
found to register 192°. The loaf was allowed to remain in the oven 
for hours to cool. The second thermometer was then found to reg¬ 
ister 2HP, i. during the “continuation and completion of eookiug 
there was a rise of IK'Y 1 Loaf 2 was cooled under a specially con¬ 
structed insulator, and a rise of 7 > was observed in the center of the 
loaf during the completion and continuation of cooking during cooling. 
Loaf 3 was allowed to cool in the kitchen, and a rise of 14° was observed. 

The corresponding rise in temperature in large joints of meat is 
said to often exceed 30°, provided the meat is allowed to cool without 
being cut, 
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These facts, according to the author, have not been pointed out 
before. Jn explanation it is suggested that “as the mass cools down 
a portion of the heat of the crust of bread or the outside of the joint 
becomes absorbed by the interior.” The 2-pound loaves, by baking 
and drying, and cooling for 21 1 hours, lost 5 oz. in weight, or 15 per cent. 

The flavor of bread, J. (tOodkrllow ( The Miller , 27 ( 1895), Xo . 877, 
pp. 67(S, 67,9.)— Tlie author in a ])opular article discusses some of the 
points which influence the flavor of bread. He considers the flavor 
to be due (1) to the “ nature of the soluble constituents of the bread, 
and (2) to the presence of bodies which are volatilized in the mouth 
and pass to the nose/’ Among* the points noted are the effect upon 
tlie flavor of bread of physical condition of flour, flour from different 
wheats and different grades from the same wheat, roller flours, and 
salt; the influence of fermentation produced by several sorts of yeasts; 
and the effect produced by the addition of malt extract, diastase 
extract, yeast, and yeast foods to bread. The effect of milk and fat 
on bread is also noted, and “ nutty” flavor is spoken of at some length. 

On the distribution of nitrogenous and mineral matter in 
bread, Ualland (('ompt. Rend., 121 (/N9 7), Xo . 22, pp. 78ti-78 y ': Men- 
nerie Fran^aise, II (1^95). Ac. 121, pp. 27 9-2W). — A considerable num¬ 
ber of samples of bread w ere analyzed, and no appreciable difference 
was found in the composition of the dry matter of the crust and crumb. 
The nitrogen and ash in each were practically the same. This is con¬ 
trary to the opinion of some earlier investigators. The dry matter of 
the bread did not differ materially in composition from the dry matter 
of the flour from which it was made. If the constituents of the flour 
undergo modification in baking the bread, the change is so slight that 
it can not be detected. 

Bread made with skim milk and its digestibility by man, H. 

Meclesteiner and W. Spring ( Sehtrei :. Molk. Ztp., So. I!), /<\9.7; ahn. 
in Milch Zip., 21 ( 6s9>), Xo. ~>(hpp.8l t,sr >).—Uread, tlie principal article 
of diet of large classes, is deficient in protein and fat. The authors 
recommend that it be improved in this inspect by making it with skim 
milk instead of watei. If the cost must remain the same a somewhat 
cheaper flour may be used. Experiments on the digestibility of skim- 
milk bread were made, and the results showed it to be very well 
assimilated. 

A cooking thermometer, *1. Lawrence -Hamilton (p. /, pi. /; 
reprinted from The Ltnurt (London), 189J, Anne Aft ).— The author de¬ 
scribes a thermometer particularly suited for experimental and prac¬ 
tical cookeiy. Tlie thermometer is mounted on a white porcelain stand 
with a square base. The scale, also of white porcelain, is graduated 
from about 200 to 550 ^ F., and the proper temperature tor frying in 
oil, butter, lard, or fat, and for roasting or baking pastry, iish, and 
various meats is indicated. Tests made with several thermometers 
show ed that the heat varied considerably in different parts of the oven. 
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Further contribution to the question of the influence of a food 
with acid characteristics on the organism, and more especially 
upon the skeleton, II. Weirkk (Ztnchr. pity hi oh Chem ., 22 {1895), pp. 
595-605). —lfc Las been found that when Lerbivora, rabbits for instance, 
are fed entirely upon oats they eat the food readily and increase ill 
weight for a time. Eventually, however, the animals die. The fact is 
explained as being due to the acid character of the ash of the food and 
the sulphuric and phosphoric acids produced from the protein of the 
food by oxidation, Carnivora possess the ability to regulate the for¬ 
mation of acid in the organism by the formation of ammonia, which 
neutralizes the acid. 1 lerbivora lack this power. If calcium carbon¬ 
ate, magnesium carbonate, or similar salts are fed with the oats to an 
adult animal the animal thrives normally. With young animals calcium 
carbonate is the only salt which seems to answer the purpose. W hen 
oats alone are fed the total weight of the skeleton is less than normal. 
The percentage/ of organic matter in it is increased and that of mineral 
matter is diminished. 

The value of calcium sulphate and calcium phosphate when fed with 
oats was investigated in experiments which wcie made with rabbits. 
Five animals wen* selected, two of these being killed at once and the 
skeletons analyzed. Two were fed for 4b days with oats and during 
this time consumed an a\erage of 0.;»S and 0. hi gm. of calcium sulphate 
per day, respectively. One rabbit was fed for the same time on oats 
and consumed an average of 0.10 gm. of calcium phosphate per day. 
The rabbits were killed and the skeletons analyzed. 

In all eases the percentage of organic and inorganic material was about 
the same. The salts were found to ha\e little if any value. 

The influence of light on animal metabolism ( Milch Zip24 (1«), 
JVo. -!6, p. 7/7).—The article is a somewhat extended commentary on 
and leview of some leccnt experiments. The following points are 
brought out : 

Metabolism in animals is influenced by light, as is show n by the fact 
that under the same conditions of nutrition man and animals produce 
more carbon dioxid in light than in darkness. This indicates increased 
metabolism. This fact has received practical recognition. When it is 
desired to fatten animals they are not usually kept when* the light is 
bright. 

Weiske and Gratlenberger have recently investigated the problemin 
experiments with rabbits. The animals were given the same ration for 
some time. They were then killed, and in every ease it was found that 
the animals kept, in the dark were fatter than those kept in the light. 
This fact was more noticeable with old than with young rabbits. It 
was also found that if the animals remained a long time in the dark 
the accumulation of fat was not proportional to the length of the 
experiment. Unfavorable symptoms w ere noticed. The blood dimin¬ 
ished in amount and also contained fewer red corpuscles. After a time 
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It would be fi&jossible for the animal to maintain a normal existence. 
Jit is therefore Mrised that the animals be given an abundance of light 
when it is desire$£$o have healthy normal animals, for instance, for 
breeding purposes and when an active metabolism is desirable as in 
tbe case of milch cows and draft animals. 

On the other hand when it is desired to fatten animals for a short 
period before slaughtering it would be of great practical value to keep 
them in a stall which is more or less dark, and thus diminish the 
amount of metabolism and increase the flesh and fat produced from a 
definite amount of* food. The general conclusion reached is that light 
increases and darkness diminishes metabolism. 

Experiments on the digestibility and nutritive value of pump- 
kin-seed cake and buckwheat, A. Wicke and H. Wkiskk (Land*?. 
Vers . Mat., id (IHOt) Xo. /->, pp. —In Poland, Hungary, and 

other localities an oil is expressed from pumpkin seeds and the oil cake 
which is left is used as a food for milch cows and also for fattening cattle. 
The cattle are very fond of it. Buckwheat is used as a concentrated feed¬ 
ing stuff for swine, cattle, and sheep. These two feeding stuff’s were 
selected for experiment as being among the few which had been little 
investigated. The composition was found by analysis to be as follows: 


Computation of pumphiu-uwd cake ami hark trhtaf. 


Pumpkin- Uncle 
mmmI cake. w heat. 


Protein. 

Ktlior exit art. 

Crude liber. 

Nitrogen-free extract 
A«h. 


• cent 

Pet cent. 

4X 75 

14 44 

26 7K 

a. 26 

:> ;>i» 

10. 38 

15.41 

«» 57 

8 17 

2.45 


Three experiments were made with 2 full-grown sheep. In the first 
experiment, which lasted lb days, each animal was fed a ration consist¬ 
ing of 1,000 gin. of meadow hay. In this and the succeeding experi¬ 
ments the feCes were collected for 8 days. The average digestibility of 
the hay is given in the table below. The second experiment, which 
lasted 10 days, was made with 1 animal. The ration consisted of 900 
gm. of meadow hay and 100 gm. of pumpkin-seed cake per day. In the 
third experiment 1 sheep was fed for 14 days and the other for 15 days a 
ration consisting of 800 gm. of hay and 200 gm. of unground buckwheat. 
Taking into account in each case the digestibility of the hay, the diges¬ 
tibility of the pumpkin-seed cake and of the buckwheat was calculated 
for the separate sheep, the results being given in the following table: 

JJigestibility of pump kin-seed cake and buckwheat. 


Meadow hay. 

Pumpkin-Heed cake 
Buckwheat: 

Sheep No. 1. 

Sheep No. 2_ 


I>rv 
' matter 

. ! 

Organic 

matter. 

Protein , 

Fat. 

«*«’■- ,xVrV,’t. 

I I , 

Afrit. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. ' 

Per cent. 

Per cent.' Per cent. 

Per cent. 

-i oa 78 : 

65.84 

56. 12 i 

61.42 

[ 65. aO j 66.40 

40.67 

! na. is i 

88 55 

84 7a j 

l»t. 68 

| 118.70 ■ 42 74 | 

56.19 

j 74.22 

74.55 

79 7a I 

92.27 | 

40.21 I 77.56 

62.04 

-j 87.37 

| 67.65 

69.76 j 

108. 87 I 

7.94 74.03 

50.93 
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The coefficients of digestibility in several cases arrfSbnnd to be 
greater than 100. This is explained as due to unavailable errors of 
observation. The following coned unions were read lift: Pumpkin-seed 
cake is one of the very digestible feeding studs. All the nutrients of 
buckwheat except the crude tlber are very digestible. Doth foods are 
very valuable if not fed in too large quantities. The coefficients of 
digestibility here given are believed to represent about the highest 
limit for these feeding stuffs. 

The ventilation of cow stalls with warmed air, L. von Tie DE¬ 
MAND (Die l/uftmig tier Viehxtiille mit ertnir inter Luft. Berlin: Unger , 
/>/>. i/, Jigs. ](i ).—In these experiments the author intended to use 
the motive power of the wind to produce the desired change of air, and 
to warm the ingoing current by taking some heat from the outgoing 
current. Illustrations are given to explaju the 5 devices employed, 
of which the author prefers the two following: (1) A wooden flue, 40 
cm. square Inside, with a hood at the top and with 2 opposite lateral 
openings 40 cm. by 40 cm. at both top and bottom, was di\ ided through¬ 
out its length by a diagonal partition of corrugated zinc. The upper 
openings were furnished with flaring or hopper-shaped approaches. 
(2) In a square wooden Hue, 20 cm. inside, was placed a zinc pipe 22 
cm. in diameter, extending from the bottom just through the hood of 
the Hue. At the top were 1 lateral openings, 20.5 cm. by 20.5 cm., in 
the wooden flue to admit the ingoing currents, and one at the bottom 
on the opposite side from that on which the zinc pipe entered. The 
upper openings had flaring approaches and were fitted with thin wooden 
trapdoors, hinged vertically at oue side, which would sw ing in against 
the zinc pipe to admit a current of air from without. These Hues 
extended ubo\e the roof of the building and a short distance below the 
ceiling of the stable. In each dc\ ice a current of air entering one of 
the upper openings would be conducted to the stable below and force 
out a corresponding amount of warm air through the othei division 
of the flue, and, as the two currents were separated only by a thin 
metal partition, some ot the heat of the outward current would be 
given otl to the ingoing current. The Hrst flue was in a stable H2A by 
37£ by 11^ ft.,containing 48 cows; the second was in a stableH2J by 37£ 
by tlf ft., containing 22 cows. 

Five series of observations were iqade, covering the following points: 
The amount of incoming and outgoing air, flu* temperature of the out¬ 
side air and of the air in the stalls at different heights, the increase 
of temjiei ature of the incoming air, and the moisture content of the 
stable 1 air. 

The author found that on still days the warm air of the stable went 
out through all the divisions of the flues, its place being supplied by 
the cold air which came in about the doors and windows. Had all these 
spaces been closed the author thought the flues would have worked as 
intended. On windy days there w as a rapid change of air, but in the 
17039—•—No. 9—0 
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flues tlie incoming current was less than the outgoing current, due to 
the influx of cold air through the cracks in the building. There was a 
very significant warming up of the incoming cold current by the heat 
given ott’ by the warm outgoing current through the thin metal parti¬ 
tions. This was the more marked the greater the difference between the 
outside and inside temperature. This rise in temperature of the cold 
air, which was a direct sa\ ing of heat, was from 5.2 to 14.4° O. during 
the observations. The cooling off of the outgoing air caused a deposi¬ 
tion of the moisture in the ventilation flues. This passed into the gutter 
in the stable instead of injuriously netting the walls and ceiling. 

The fresh air was still further warmed by admitting it horizontally 
near the top of the stable, and thus allowing it to mi\ with the warm 
air at that height before it descended. 

The author considers that, with a moderate wind, the first fine 
described is sufficient to supply at least 15 head of grown cattle with 
fresh air. 

Crossing improved breeds of swine with the common hogs of 
Florida ( (\ N. Ih*pt. lUirma of Annual I ndnslri/ ('imtlar /, pp. . 7 ).— 
In reply to inquiries on the subject, 11. W. Furnas, secretary of the 
Nebraska Hoard of Agriculture, stated briefly his results in crossing 
Florida hogs with improved breeds. A pair of u razor backs” were 
procured from Florida and the boar was crossed with a Ked Durocsow. 
The sows obtained w ere crossed wit h a Poland China boar, and the sows 
obtained this time w f cre dossed with a Yorkshire boar. The results of 
these experiments w ere considered \ cry satisfactory. The mixed breed 
swine furnished excellent meat and were \ery healthy. They” were 
apparently rugged enough to resist disease. The good qualities of the 
meat of Florida hogs w r ere also found in the cross breeds. 

“After the fnsl cross those hogs fatten as mtriily and « hcnplj aw any otlmi breedn. 
Kxpertu, from ji mat ket standpoint, would liml them wanting in m/o of ham, not 
noticeable in Hccontl and third Mossing. Si/t* of animal in lir-d cions might he 
objectionable, >et they itm up to 200 and 250 1 t>s. (pnekly and rlicaph. 1 maikided 
a first-cross harrow at 1(5 months obi at ISO 11 >h on toot." 

Feeding wheat to hogs, W. J. Si'Ii.i.man ( Wmhinylon Si a. Hid. w, 
Pl>-IX). 

Synopsis .—Tests were made on feeding wheat prepaied in 5 different ways. The 
best i<*8iilts wore obtained with iracked wheat dr\ and whole wheat soaked. 

Thirteen grade Poland China and grade Berkshire pigs, averaging 
lbs. in weight, were divided into 5 lots of 5 each and 1 lot of 4. 
A comparison was made of whole wheat led dry' and soaked for 12 
lionrs, cracked wheat fed dry and soaked for 12 hours, and sheaf 
wheat. The dry and snaked cracked wheat was fed In A lots, the 
other rations to 2 lots. The animals were always fed ad lihitmn. Each 
lot was placed in a pen containing about 4 square rods and having a 
shelter. The periods were of 15 days’duration. The wheat used in 
these experiments was badly affected with stinking smut, but although 
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some of the pigs were affected with a cough before the experiment this 
soon stopped and they remained in good health. 

The average gain per head and the gam per bushel of wheat eaten 
are given in the following table* 



Itesnll* of fudniif pu)H uhtol pupuitd 

m union* wai/H 
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/V units 
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The following conclusions weie ic.ichnl 

* (l) feeding she it win it to hogs is i w istt till 

pi at tu t t m n unde i 

1 ht , i best 


conditions i 1 uge unount of gi mi is w isteel and the hogs t m not find enough 
grain to I it ten on i ijudlt 

“(J) So iking whole v In it m w itei tor 12 hours me teases its digestibility so 
that it willpioditio ihout 1 lh mine jioik pel bnsln 1 e itt n 

Win*it toaiseh c hnppt cl md fodeithei div oi bo iked 12 horns in w itei gi\ea 
huger lotions than whole w he it l lidti the conditions o! this cxpiurmiit the 
lm lease w is sultn lent to none tli in pa\ tor the chopping 

4< {l) Ih> < hoppe <1 wIn at g i\c alugii Meld ot pmk than so iked t hop hut tins 
may ha\t been due to the ot cl«*i in which tin fee ds we le gi\e n e ae h he 

4< (*>) W ith hogs weighing less thiu 2‘H) lbs i hindn 1 of chopped win it will pio 
due© about 12 lbs of pork 

“(0) With wheat at 21 (ts a bushel pork e in Im pioductd it a < ost ot 2f e ts a 
pound Wheat at I'M ets a huahe 1 pioduees polk at i cost ot 2 cts i jiounel 

Fig-feeding experiments with wheat, Kafir corn, and cotton 
seed, 0. (1 kor<,K8o>i, F. (\ Ikujris:, and I>. II. Ons (h mtsax St a, 
Bui. 51, pp. 101-111). 

Syn opsin .—I lie' cjueHtums studied were (1) the relatno \ ilm ot wheat, com, and 
red Kafir coin for fattening pigs; (2) the e (lex t of cotton seed meal, and (3) 
comparison oi corn meal and giound wheat with a imxtuie ot both as a food loi 
noting pigs. Tho pi incip tl e one lusioiiMeailied aie (1) that ie <1 Kafir coin though 
valuable is not eepml to wheat oi coin, (2) cotton seed me il is poisonous it led 
for any lonsideiable lc ngth ot hint, and (3) a mivtme of wheat and com meal 
is belt oi than either ingiedient alone. 
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The experiments were divided into 3 series, and were made during 
winter; 133 Poland-China and Berkskire pigs were used, and they were 
confined in a piggery which was cold and dark. 

Series 1 .—The object in this series was to test the relative feeding 
value of red Kafir corn meal, corn meal, and ground wheat. Twelve 
pigs about 8 months old, and which had been on pasture the previous 
summer, with little grain, were divided into 3 equal lots, and each pig 
placed in a separate pen and fed separately. Lot 1 had red Kafir corn 
meal, lot 2 corn meal, and lot 3 ground wheat, ad libitum , The trial 
lasted from December 27 to jVIarch 14, 77 days. At the conclusion the 
pigs wore in fine marketable condition. 

In the following table the average results are given: 

CompariHon of hajir vain , (orn, and wheat, all giound,Joi 
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The conclusions drawn are that the red Kafir corn w as the least effect¬ 
ive food and wheal tlie most effective, corn being neaily as good as 
wheat. But in tlfe experimenters 1 opinion led Kafir corn is a valuable 
gram well suited to fattening. They insist that the* kernels be finely 
ground, otherw ise a considerable "portion is not digestible, since the 
grains are verj hard. 

Series 2 .—The object in this series was to determine tin 1 effects of 
cotton seed meal as a food for young pigs, and also to compare corn 
meal and wheat with a mixture of both. In the first Inal 4 small pigs 
were fed a ration consisting of corn meal and /, cotton seed meal. It 
had been found that tlie> wrould not eat a ration of <j corn meal and 
cotton seed meal. They did not appear to relish the food at first, but 
became reconciled to it after a time. Before the expiration of <> weeks 
the pigs had all died. Though drowsy, they were all apparently in 
good health until a few days before death. One of the symptoms of 
the short illness was coughing. An examination showed that death 
was <lue in each case to congestion and inflammation of the intestines, 
lungs, and heart. 

The second experiment in series 2 xvas a continuation of the first, 
and was made with 2 sows. The ration consisted of $ corn meal and J 
cotton seed meal. The sows continued to gain for 45 days on this diet 
and showed no symptoms of disease. The experiment was then discon¬ 
tinued. In the authors’ opinion this experiment shows that cotton-seed 
meal can be used to advantage for short periods in feeding hogs for the 
market. 
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In experiments 3, 4, and 5 of series 2 the feed was corn meal, corn 
meal and ground wheat in equal parts, and grouud wheat, respectively. 
There were 4 animals in experiments 3 and 4 and 3 animals in experi¬ 
ment 5. The time was 112 days. 

None of the gains were considered very satisfactory; several pigs, 
indeed, did very poorly. The average daily gain on corn meal was 0.38 
lb., on corn meal and ground wheat 0.15 lb., and on ground wheat 
0.421b. 

The conclusion readied is that a mixture of equal parts of corn meal 
and ground wheat proved a better feed than either wheat or corn alone, 
and wheat is considered better than corn. The poor gains made are 
attributed to the monotonous diet and confinement which were con¬ 
ditions incident to the experiment. 

Series .*/.—Tlu object was to determine the effect of feeding cotton¬ 
seed meal. Two experiments were made, in each case with 3 ani¬ 
mals selected from thosirnsed in series 2. The animals were all runts. 
In the first experiment the ration consisted of ] cotton seed meal and 
^corn meal. In the second it consisted of equal parts of cotton seed 
meal and corn meal. The other conditions were the same as in series 
2. The animals began to improve immediately on tliis diet and made 
excellent gains. The good results, however, were not permanent, for 
on tilt* 45th da> 1 of the animals in experiment 2 died and on the 50th 
day there was only 1 pig remaining in each of the 2 lots. Examina¬ 
tion showed that death was due to the same causes aS in series 2. The 
experiments were therefore discontinued and the 2 pigs turned out to 
green feed. This change w as made with a view to ascertaining whether 
the poison from cotton seed feeding was cumulative and would remain 
after a change of feed. That it was not of this nature was shown by 
the fact that the animals recovered good health and never afterwards 
showed the slightest symptoms of disease. 

In the first experiment the average daily gain was 0.14 lb., and in 
tlie second 0.75 lb. 

The conclusion reached was that it is not safe to feed cotton seed 
meal except for a short time. The bad effects are noticed even when it 
is fed in small quantities. For a short time the hogs made very rapid 
growth, and therefore the e\i>eriinenters conclude that cotton-seed 
meal may be fed for a short time with the best results, provided the 
feed is changed before symptoms of ill health appear. A herd of steers 
had been fed during the winter with cotton-seed meal from the same 
lot which was used in this experiment. A lot of hogs ran with the 
steers and had all died in the course of (\ or 7 weeks. No attempt was 
made in any of these experiments to determine the nature of the poison 
from the eof ton-seed meal. 

Winter rations for horses; grain rations for work horses, J. H. 

Shepper (North Dakota Sta . llulXO.pp. ), —Experiments made 

with 8 horses and 4 mules on the comparative value of different rations* 
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The animals were divided into 4 uniform lots containing 2 horses and 1 
mule each. All the animals were given good care and comfortable 
quarters. The amount of food eaten, gains made, and work done are 
tabulated for each lot and each animal. 

Oat straw as rough feed .—For *50 days lots 1 and 3 were fed grain and 
prairie hay and lots 2 and 4 grain and oat straw, the rations being 
reversed for the following 30 days. The grain for lots 1 and 2 was oats 
and for lots 3 and t a mixture of equal weights of bran and shorts. 
All the animals performed a moderate amount of work. 

The financial statements are based on oats at 25 ets. per bushel, and 
bran and shorts at $12, hay (prairie) $5, and straw $1 per ton. 

The conclusion is reached that horses at light work can be main¬ 
tained on straw, provided sufficient grain is fed. At the above prices 
the straw ration was the cheaper. Ht requires more careful feeding 
to keep the horses in good condition on a straw ration, as the quantity 
of gram the different ones will require differ* more than when hay is 
fed.” 

Oats vs. bran and shorts .—Four experiments were made. In the first 
experiment all 1 lots were used and the time was 00 da t >s. The work 
done w as quite severe. In the seeond experiment only 3 lots were used, 
and in the third and tourth experiments 2 lots were used. Each of the 
latter 3 experiments lasted 4 weeks, and the work done was moderate. 
For a time eertam of the lots were fed a ration consisting of oats and 
hay, and the remaining lots bran, shorts, and hay. Then the lations of 
the lots were reversed. The work was the same for the lots computed. 

Though the results varied somewhat in the individual experiments, 
on the whole little difference was shown in the feeding value of the 2 
rations. The author’s conclusion is that bran and shorts in equal pro¬ 
portion are practically equal to oats. 

Wheat as a horse feed .—One lot was fed unground wheat for 1 weeks. 
The average amount consumed w as 384 lbs., gain in weight 15 lbs., and 
work done 194 hours. The grain was poorly digested, and the author 
concludes that it is not desirable to fet'd w heat alone as a grain ration. 

Wheat , bran, and shorts vs . bran and shorts .—Two lots w ere used in 
this experiment, which covered 4 periods of 4 weeks each. In the first 
and third period 1 lot was given a ration of equal parts by weight of 
bran, wheat, and shorts and the other a ration of equal parts of bran 
and shorts. In periods 2 aud 4 the rations were reversed. 

The eonelusion is reached that no advantage is gained by adding 
wheat to a ration consisting of bran and shorts. 

Oats vs. bran and ground wheat .—One lot was used in this experiment, 
w hich covered t periods of 4 weeks each. In periods 1 and 3 the ration 
consisted of oats and hay and in periods 2 and 4 of a mixture of 1 part 
by weight of bran and 2 parts of ground wheat, with hay. 

The conclusion is reached that ground wheat and bran is a better 
ration for horses at light work than whole oats. 
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Food investigations and publications, VV. (). Atwatku and C. I). Woods ( Con¬ 
necticut 8 form Sta. lint. id, pp. ft )),—Thu purpose of this article is to show what is 
meant by food investigation, to#gi\o briefly some of the results alrondy obtained, 
and to point out lines which need further research. The work at present in progress 
with the respiration calorimeter, dietary studies, and other food investigations 
under the supervision of this Department are briefly described. 

Japanese lilies as articles of food and commerce, J. Xitoke ( Harden and Forest, 
10 ( !S0b ), So. til , pp. 11, Id). —The edible lilies arc discussed in a popular article. 
A number of tho more palatable varieties aio mentioned and an analysis is ghen. 

Analysis and comments on Quaker oats l/ttaln. Sahr. I nlemueh. nnd llyg., 10 
(1800), p. lid). —An analysis of Quaker oats by A. Mnita is leported. 

Oil a sample of lice over a century old, 11 vu \\i> (('ompt. Fend., 1 !i {hs96), No. 
14% pp. 81?, 818; abft. in Her. »S7 <.,***>. /, d (IMP.), A o. 1b, p. do :).—Several analyses 
ot the old rice stored in Coelmi China since 17sr> and of new i its* arc reported, which 
show that the priuripal dillcicncc between the two is due to the disappearance of 
the fat in the old rice, the acidity remaining mirbangi d. 

Flour from the soighumt, \\ P. fom'iiN [('alt. and ('ounlry (it at., bb USUb), No. 
2Ad 4, p. JUi ).—In a note the author that < onsiderablo flour is being ground 

from Kalir corn in Kansas. The flour is cunsideied veiy desiiahle for rolls and 
cakes, but not so desirable lor bread. Improvements m milling are awaited. 

Bread, J. K.iknm:ui'i> ( Food!. ( hnsttania. /faffnti and JOII, h s.o*,; rent wed in dour. 
Una., :•! > 189< ) } p. Us»n - ’1 he hook is said to he a \er\ comjdetc monograph on the 
subject. Then are ch.ipti i on < deals and flour, baking ot bieud, and hygiene of 
baking. 

Bread baked until dry, L. 1.. Moi m\ ^ Ind. Apr., >n (lvn, . \o. f Jd. pp. At, 15 ).— 
A quo K process of lulling l»n ad is dcsi ubed w hu ll makes the bread dry ami in the 
author’s opinion more palatable ami digestible. 

Determination of the baking quality of floui and of the admixtures of partB 
of seed coats and geuns capable of injuring the quality*, A. Oiuai:i» ( (ompt . 
Fend., 1.1 (/s*.v; , No. pp.s~s-st, ,\ 1’he various parts of the loan were separated 
from tin* germ and examined w itli ii niieioseo]>e. Some of these piodtirts art* harm¬ 
less and others injure tin* llavoi of the hiead. A table is given showing the propoi- 
tion of bran impuiilies in s»<\«‘i.il soils ot tlom. 

On the value of stenlized milk as food {organn 1 1 r. Ondlin. Fyke. Landbonw- 
h< hoot, S t ly.ho, Aon. *v, pp. . Of, pp. /v .7‘ — A suuumny of the subject quoting 
the work of u number of authors. 

The value of meats as foods, K. H. Ciiiitlm»k\ (Out. and 11pp. (ot:.. 1? (lyjb). 
No*. A, pp. I 0-110: /, pp. VA>-:ol'.~ in a lecture <h livcicd at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn the author rev iewed tin* subject and shows wb\ meat is a valuable and 
desirable food for man. 

Horseflesh as food, J. !Nm<:k (dour. I auditt > i/V'P, No. /, pp. A4')-ddS ).— The 
article includes an liistoneal account id the us** of hoisctiesh tor food, statistics, 
and a discussion id' its value. 

Hospital diet, K. If. KirtiAitDs ( I nut. hitilun Map., d So. /, pp. — 

The dietary best suited to hospital patients is dust ussed and suggestions are ottered. 

The food of the Japanese, M. H. \nii. ( I mu. hitvlun May., d So. 1, pp. 

S-l(t ).—The dietary of the Japanese is discussed m a popular article. Some of tho 
Japanese foods are described in detail. 

Analyses of chicory and coffee, 1). ('icisco ( Fop. fear. lab. Flat. Anvers 1894, 
pp, 19, HO).—' The food constituents of roasted chicory and food and fertilizing constit¬ 
uents of coffee are reported. Xu case of the latter the amounts of fertilizing matter 
removed by a crop aro calculated. 

The pure food question in Pennsylvania, L. Wells ( Fennsplrania Oept. Ayr. 
But. ii, pp, The bulletin includes an article by H. Leif man on food colors and 

food preservatives j also many oilicial analyses of foods and food products from the 
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State of Ohio; and much information of a legal nature concerning the adulteration 
of food in Pennsylvania. 

The use and abuse of condiments, J. H. Egbert (Diet, and Rgg. Gaz., 1% (1896), 
No. 5, pp. 285,286). —A popular article on the subject. 

The feeding value of ensiled sugar-beet diffusion residue, A. B&loiioubek 
(Abs. in Chem. Ztg., 20 (1896), No. 28, Report., p. 85 ).—Range in composition of 
material after ensiling 6 months. 

The physiology of the carbohydrates, F. W. Pavy ( London : J. <}’• A. Churchill, 
1895, pp. XVI, 141). —This book is a reply to Baton's criticism of Pavy's earlier 
work on this subject. 

Metabolism experiment on sheep with a Pettenkofer respiration appara¬ 
tus, F. Lehmann (Jour. Chnn. Soc #, 1896, Apr., p. 1*61). 

The variation in nitrogen excretion in the urine after eating, II. Tscht.enoff 
(Cor.-111. schweis. Aerzte, 1890; aha . in Chem. Ztg., 20 (1890), No. 21, Report ., p. 07 ).— 
The author finds that the excretion of nitrogen in the urine after eating bears a 
definite relation to the amount absorbed in the digestive tract. The hourly deter¬ 
mination of the nitrogen in the urine furnishes information concerning the amount 
absorbed in the stomach and the intestines. Absorptiou in health ami disease, when 
peptone aud meat are consumed, is discussed. 

Slaughter tests with cattle, II. Mariiny ( Mitt. d<ut. landw. ties., 1890, Xo. i, 
pp. 28, 29 ).—The test im luded 27 Slioi thorn, 28 Sinmicn thaler, and 28 Holland steers. 
No differences peculiar to either breed were found. In each breed some gave better 
results than others on the same feed. On the m/p of the parts of the body, the live 
weight, tlio dead weight, ami the weights of the separate paits, the author says the 
test gives infounatiou with a completeness aud uniformity not heietofoie attained. 

Ceylon's little oxen (Indian Agr., 21 ( 189*1). Xo. l,p.57). —An account of a dimin¬ 
utive breed of cattle used for express purposes in (’c.v Ion. The height nev er exceeds 
30 ill. The weight of a specimen 22 in. high was a little over 100} lbs. They have 
been known to travel 100 miles in a day and night without food or water. 

Hygiene of domestic animals in milk production, (\ Pu.i.s (Hygiene des ani- 
maux domestiques dans la production du lait. Paris: Masson, 181*0, pp. 211). 

Hog raising, T. Butler ( Mississippi Sta. JluL 35, pp. 12’>-118).— This is a popu¬ 
lar article dealing with breeds, selection of stock, cure, and feeding. A number of 
breeds are described and the most frequent objections enumerated. Tlie selection 
of breeding stock, caie and management of the boar and brood sow, care of the pigs, 
feeding of breeding animals, pork production, ami bog cholera are discussed at some 
length. The author urges the importance of using unproved breeds of hogs ami of 
better methods of care. 

Winter feeding, with especial reference to the influence of the principal 
feeding stuffs and a consideration of which fodders furnish the necessary 
nutrients most cheaply, H. (Juafe (Ztschr. landw. Per. llessen, 1895 , No. 52, pp. 
425-427; 1890, Nos. 1, pp. 8, 4; 2, pp. 11-12; 2, pp. 19-12; 4, pp. 27-19; 5 , pp. 28, 89; 6, 
pp. 47-49; 7, pp. 55, 50; 8, pp. 08 , 09). —A popular artn lo on the subject. 

Poisoning fish ponds, P. Zipsy (Jour. Agr. Prat., 0u (1890), 2s o. 8, pp. 292, 293). 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Investigation of bovine tuberculosis, M. Stalker and W. B. 
Niles (Iowa *Sta. Bui. 1>9, pp . 211-2HG, ph. .>).— This bulletin presents, 
in a popular manner, information on the subject of tuberculosis, chiefly 
in reference to cattle, conclusions drawn from tests and experiments 
made at the station, and tables showing the temperature records of a 
large number of tuberculin injections. The nature of tuberculosis is 
biiefly discussed, the tuberculin test explained, and the method of 
fcpplytoff it detailed. The results of experiments made at various agri* 
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cultural experiment stations and by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
this Department are briefly summarized, and tlie uncertainty of tests 
other than that by means of tuberculin, such as the milk test and 
physical examination, is insisted upon. 

It is stated that tubeiculosis has been known to be present in Iowa 
for over 25 years and now is found in all parts of the State. In 50 
herds tested in 0 different counties of the State, out of 873 animals that 
were injected with tuberculin 122 gave distinctive temperature reactions 
and were found tuberculous on pont-mortem examination. The methods 
of infection and the influence of herd management on extending the 
disease are discussed and some of the symptoms of the disease are 
elaborated. The question of the relation of meat and milk supply to 
public health is briefly taken up, and instances are cited in which 
tuberculosis was undoubtedly conveyed to human beings by means of 
milk from tuberculous cattle. It is urged that the disease ean only be 
exterminated and healthy herds secured by slaughtering all eattle that 
are tuberculous, no matter to how slight a degree. 

In (5 of the tables detailed data showing the pronounced temperature 
variation in diseased herds after tuberculin injections are given, while 
in 2 tables the slight temperature \ariation of healthy cattle is shown. 
Two other tables show the amount of rise in temperature following 
repeated inject ions the maximum rise, and the location of lesions dis¬ 
covered on posl mortnn examinations. It is urged that the normal 
temperature be carefully considered, as other influences than that of 
tuberculin injection may produce marked changes. The plates illus¬ 
trate diseased eattle and tuberculous organs. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, F. Tin nit iis (/hut. tandn. Flense, :: (/V%), Xu. 11, pp. 
110,130; No. 16, p. I !J). 

Infection experiments with the anthrax of swine, Sr. \. K\is (t'tnfbl. liakt . 
und Par. Med., 10 (tSOtj). Xo. o-li», pp. 0/X>~ <o7). 

Hematuria, Hossfi in (Jntf. Lait.. 21 < ls06\. So. 7, p .7/1. 

Concerning malignant oedema of cows, 11. Ilmc\i (Wav//. I ttnnai /t*chr., 
1800, p. t‘0; abs. in Hot. ( enihl. Petlnjte. o ( /. \o. 1, p. 

Prophylaxis of bovine tubeiculosis, E. Xot vni> ( Ann. Sot. Aqron., s tr. 3, 1890, 
I, Xo. J. p 1 V >). 

Immunity against tuberculosis and tubeiculosis antitoxin, F. Niemann 
(Ctfttbl. Halt, und Par. Med., /'* Xo. 0-1. pp. 314-316). 

Tuberculosis in the domesticated animals, Dr.i i'tink (Opt. (iaz.X.S. Wales, 0 
(1895), No. 2?, pp- 80l-SOh ). —An address before the baucasliiio Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Rabies and hydrophobia ( Field. I'arm, and (lardtn.87 ( 1800). Xo. 321b, p. 454 ).— 
A brief discussion of the symptoms and post-mortem appearances ol’ this disease, 
especially in the case of deer uud dogs. 

Cripple disease among daily cattle, H. A\. Potts (Jusir. Farm and Home, 5 
(1890), Xo. 2, pp, 57, AV).—Notes on an outbreak of osteomalacia about Enroa, Aus¬ 
tralia, which is believed to be due to lack of lime in tin* soil, dry pasturage, and 
drought conditions. Green and other nutritious soft food, salt, and lime in the 
water are recommended. # 

Lameness of swine ( Deut. landw. Prame , 23 ( 1S0(>), Xo. 30, p. 171. fig. I). 

On the differential diagnosis of the microbes of swine fever and chicken 
enteritis, E. Klein (Ab». in Hot. Centbl . lieihefte, 6 (1896), No. 1, pp. 06,67). 
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Parasites of poultry, F. V, Thkobald (Jour, [British] Bd. Agr., 1800, No. 4, pp. 
420-4W). 

Parasitic diseases and parasitic animals and plants, exclusive of bacterial, 

R. Blanchard ( Traite gen. Pathol., J (180. 7), pp. 040-083, Jig*. 70 ; abs. in Centhl . Bakt . 
und Par . Med., 10 (1890), No. 11, pp. 400-104 ).—Tlio nlmtract seems confined to tile 
animal parasites. 

A treatise on animal and vegetable parasitism as applied to medicine, R. 
Monikz (Par in: 1^90, pp. 080 r figs, ft; abs. in Centhl. Baht, und Par. Med., /0 (lS9C) f 
No.ll,pp. 401-100). —Onlv that part referring to animals is abstracted. 

Instructions issued by the German Government for the disinfection of places 
where animals suffering from infectious diseases have been kept ( Agl. Has. 
N. S. Wales, 7 (189b), No. 1, pp. .7.7~.7, v ). 


DAIRYING. 

Bacteriological and chemical studies on the spontaneous cur- 
dling of milk, <\ (itNTHER ami II, TiiiERrEEDEK ( Arch. ////</., Xo. 
J2, pp. Jdl-lO')). —The object was to determine whether the spontaneous 
curdling of milk was invariably due to one and the* same form of bac¬ 
teria, or whether it might be caused by numerous forms; and also to 
determine the liatuie of the acid causing the curdling. Fight samples 
of milk bought of different dealcis and at different times from June to 
November were allowed to sour spontaneously* and then examined by 
means of plate cultures. From these samples 14 different forms of 
acid forming bacteria were isolated. Chemical examination of the sour 
milk showed that the acid was not always the optically inactive form, 
but often a mixture of inactive and dextio rotary lactic acid. Similar 
examination of 0 other samples of sour milk from various sources 
showed some to contain only inactive lactic acid, and some a mixture 
of inactive and dextro rotary acid, while in 2 cases the acid was purely 
dextro-rotary. Iaevulo rotary acid, alone or in mixture, was not found 
in any case. The action of these li pure cultuios in sterilized milk 
was observed, and all were found to sour and curdle the milk energetic¬ 
ally. The acid produced was found to be pure dextro-rotary lactic 
acid in every case. 

These bacteria were then studied morphologically in various cultures, 
and were found to be identical. In other words, only one form was 
found in spontaneously soured milk, and it is believed quite likely 
that this is identical with Lister’s Bacterium tactis and Ilueppe’s Bad l- 
Juh acidi lactici. The characteristics of the form are given. The 
authors have no explanation to offer for the fact that the acid produced 
in sterilized milk by the pun*/ culture was invariably dextro-rotary, 
while in milk soured spontaneously the acid was usually inactive or 
a mixture of inactive and dextro-rotary lactic, acid. 

Bacteriology and the dairy, E. (L Sternberg (Sidney Mail; re¬ 
printed in Dairy , /&%', No. <ss*, p. !B )'.-—This is a semipopular article on 
the relation of bacteriology to dairying, and especially on the use of 
pure cultures in ripening cream for butter making. The following is 
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given as a result of a circular letter sent by the Royal Agricultural 
Academy of Sweden to about 100 dairymen in Sweden who bad ordered 
and received pure cultures from the Academy. 

“ Seventy-one annwern were very readily received, and out of the 71, 60 had ordered 
pure cultures owing to producing a inoie or less fault> hotter, and only 5 had ordered 
them in scientific interest. In the 66 cases of faulty-huttcr production, the fault 
disappeared entirely in f>2 cases (79 per cent) irnmediateh on adopting the pure- 
culture system, in 7 eases thi* fault disappeared after some time, in I ease it did not 
altogether succeed, and in 6 cases the pure cultures were declared unsure essful. The 
quality of the hotter produced* when using puio cultures hw.une in most eases very 
satisfactory and in 2 cases where the experiments weie undertaken in scientific 
interest a butter of still higher quality was produced, especially with regard to its 
keeping capacity. 4 ’ 

The replies stated that with pure culture* the cream ripened more 
regularly and in a shorter time, and the butter was of more uniform 
quality. 

Method of milk testing used at Kiel Dairy Experiment Sta¬ 
tion in paying for milk according to fat content, and the question 
whether milk samples should be preserved, 11. Tikmann (Milch. 
Zt(f.,Xf No. //, pp. 7 W-7 /*').—The method adopted for determin¬ 

ing the fat rapidly is what is termed the Wollny method. It depends 
on the refractive index of an ether solution of the fat, as obsened in 
the Wollny milk fat refraetometer. In the test 25 or 50 <*e. of inilk is 
mixed with 5 or 1 drops of glacial acetic acid, 5 or 0 oc. of ether satu¬ 
rated with water at 17.5 > (\, and 1 to 2 cc. of potash solution, and vigor¬ 
ously shaken for 5 to 8 minutes in a shaking machine. The potash is 
prepared by adding to 250 cc. of 1 to 1 potassium hydrate*, 100 cc. of 
glycerin, 150 c<*. of water, and 50 gm. of copper hydrate, and shaking 
until the latter is dissolxed. A little of the ether fat solution is tilled 
iu the Wollny refraetometer, which is so arranged that the solution can 
be kept at a temperature of 17.5 ' V. by running water. The refractive 
index readings are converted to percentages of fat in the milk by means 
of a table. 

In 27 comparisons with gravimetric analysis, using whole milk and 
skim milk, the results agreed within less than 0.1 per cent, the axeruge 
percentage of fat by the gravimetric method being 2.805 and by the 
Wollny method 2.704, 

According to the plan prescribed by the station for paying for milk 
by the fat content, samples of 25 cc. each are taken several times a 
month for testing, or samples of 10 cc. are taken 5 times during the 
month and mixed, giving a composite sample. The question was 
studied whether a preservatixe should be used in this composite or 
whether the fermentation of the milk resulted in a change in the fat. 

A number of experiments are reported with the milk of different 
cows kept 5 and 4 weeks and xvith milk inoculated with various 
yeasts, molds, peptonizing and liquefying bacteria, etc., and kept at 
ordinary temperature and in a breeding oven. 
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The differences between the fat content at the beginning and end 
were almost invariably small, rarely exceeding 0.05 per cent. The 
conclusion is reached “ that no change took place in the fat, and any 
products formed during fermentation had no appreciable effect on the 
refraction of the light. Consequently a preservative is unnecessary 
with the method of fat determination used.” 

Boric acid in butter (Dairy, 1890, No. 87, p. 00). —A discussion of the advisability 
of using this preservative in butter, with quotations from physicians and others as 
to the effect of consuming boric acid. 

On the regulation of the proportion between cream and skim milk in cen¬ 
trifugal creaming, Liemg (Molk. Zty. } 10 (1S90), No. 9, pp. 119, 1J0).—’ The object 
of this is to obtain cream of the desired concentration. The method of determining 
the proportion of cream to skim milk by means of measuring cylinders is described 
and directions given for making a scale to show the percentage of the cream. 

Cheddar cheese making, ,J. Benson {Farm and Home, 1 1 (1890), No. 760, p. 609). 

The importance of bacteriology to dairying, Knkiikl (FuhUng'x landiv. Zfg., 46 
(IS 90), No. 0, pp. 90-96). —A semi popular article pointing out the important part 
which microdiganisniH take in the fermentation of duiry products, m iutliiencing 
the llavor of products, etc., and the progress made in lontrolling their actiou. 

Butter making in England and Denmaik (Field, Farm, and Harden, 87 (1890), 
No. 4*60, pp. 410, 417). 

The lipening process of cheese, V. non Ki.rcni (Ontbl. Halt, and Far. Ally., 4 
(1890), So.l,pp. 11-66; Non. 1-6, pp. 91-77). —This is a comprehensiN e review of the 
published work on the chemistry and bacteriology of the lipening of cheese. 

Diseases caused by unwholesome milk, (i. (1. Dot v ( lynculture of Pnmsglra- 
nia, 1891, pp 166-110 ).— Discussion of milk as a vehicle for disease germs, with cita¬ 
tions from numerous published accounts of disease outbreaks traced to milk and 
dairy products. As a means of securing more uniformly wholesome milk, the author 
suggests (1) popular instruction of producers and handlcis of milk on the liability 
of milk to become contaminated, and (2) a system of dairy inspection icgulatcd by 
State law. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

The tannin value of some North American trees, 11. Trimble 
{(Harden and Forest , 9 No. 4120\ pp. loll, /(Hi). —A report is given 

of analyses of the bark of a number of conifers to show their tannin con¬ 
tent. The locality is the place from whence the sample came and may 
not represent the place where the trees are native. 


Anal gain of bar In of some Ameieau trees. 


Bai ks. 


Lot ality 


I Moisture. I Ash. j Tannin. 


Taxvtt canadensis . 

Taxtts baecata . 

Libiocedrus deevrrens 
Thuya oceidentali* .. 

Thuya gigantea . 

Cupremtu* thpoides ... 
Juniper us virgimana 
Juntpenis calif arnica 
Juniperu* accident alt* 
Juniperu* communis. 
Taxodium dUNchum . 
Sequoia sevtpervirens 
Sequoia gigantea . 


Pennsylvania.. 

India '. 

Oregon. 

Philadelphia... 

-do. 

New Jersey.... 
Philadelphia .. 

California. 

Oregon . 

Philadelphia... 

Alabama. 

California. 

.do. 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

10. 80 

5.04 

14. 38 

0.10 

0.17 

2.24 

ft. 61 

0.40 

0.93 

8.10 

34.75 

2.88 

h. 04 

0.30 

5.57 

9.23 

7.72 

5.60 

5.95 

0.49 

0.01 

3.88 

7.99 

0.04 

0.45 

„ 0.37 


Per cent. 
20.46 
22. 83 
7.14 
<L 13 
8.18 


4.44 

7.30 
8.10 
ft. 17 
5. (i8 
4.28 
1.83 
2.77 
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The staroh Industry and manufacture In the United State* and ita influence 
on the English market, O. Saake ( Berlin ; J. Springer, 1800, pp. l?0,figa. 8). 

French sugar factories and {heir methods (Sugar, 8 (1800), No. 5, pp.l, ?). 

Theoretical yield of masse cuites ( Sugar (’anr, 28 (1806), No. 620 . pp. 116-1 IS). 

A contribution to the study of the pxoduction of the aroma in rum, P. H. 
OftKG (Sugar Cane, 28 (1990), No. 8 JO, pp. 141~H~). 

Chemical nature of the wines of New South Wales, I, P. lb <ii m hie (AgJ. 
Gaz. N. S. If'a/ex, 0 (1802) f No. 12, pp. 908-907). —Notes on the ('awana Minus with 
tabulated analjHOB. 

New perfumery products, .1. N. Gkraud (flatden and lonst, o No. 421, 

pp . Ill, 112 ).—Notes on t lie synthetic « liomieal pi eduction of pot fumes simulating 
the odors from \anoim flowers. 

Ramie fiber (Zisehr. \ahr . f* ntersmh . and Hgg., 1o (/?%), Vo. 7, p. Off). — A very 
brief reference iHgisen to an iinpro>ed method oi prcpamig ramie fiber for spinning 
which isdeM'iibod in GcmcViril, IS9~>, No. It. and quoted in Wothtutuhr. d. mtderos- 
ier. (leiverhe -1 erana, DO », \o. J. 

The determination of the heating effects of coals, W. A. No\i>, J. K. Mc- 
Taggaim, and H. \V. ( 'ran i >i (Jour. Amer. < hem. Sot., /; ( /s'/7), Ao. 11, pp. 842-840 ).— 
The paper is a discussion of tlie uses of the ealoninetei, BerthieTs test, and ealcula- 
tion troni analysis for determining the lie.it value of coals. The authors conclude 
that the calorimeter is the most accurate and leliahle.—u. j. i>ai ihUSON. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Electricity in agriculture, F. lliiUTsrHKi:(/>cw/. hnuhr. Press?, £> 
(/s r fb). No. 12, pp. 9 >, op fit)*. /).—An experiment \mb tried among the 
small landholders near the city of (Ireifenlmgen, in Pomerania, in 
using an eleetromotoi to run a threshing maehine. Thiity ptenuigs 
(7.^ ets.) per horsepower was charged for the power used. 

A comparison was made between the cost of driving the thresher by 
eleetrieity and by horsepower. The eost of 8 hours 1 woik with the 
motor was 7.2 murks ($1.83), ami with the horsepower 20 marks (84.80). 
The work aeeomplished by the eleetrie motor was 1(5.0 per cent greater 
than by horsepower. This the author attributes in the main to the 
greater uniformity in the number of revolutions of the cylinder per 
minute w hen dri\en by the motor. 

The author thinks that eleetrie* pow er could be furnished from large 
plants at one-half the price paid in this evperiment, /. r., at 12 to 15 
pfennigs (3 to 3^ ets.) per horsepower, and that its most important use 
in agriculture will be in plowing. 

Illustrations are given of the application of eleetiieity to threshing, 
lighting fields at night for increasing the number of hours of work per 
day at critical times, and for sawing w ood. 

Blectricity in agriculture, Uretiscuni n>rit-Hoi»rrNRAi>K (Landw. TTwheubl. 
Sch/ea. Ilotsi., 46 (1896), No. 2,pp. 87 - 40 ). — 1 The author desei ibes lus plant, and speaks 
of the advantages of having a power at hand at an instant's notice for threshing, etc., 
during bad weather and for lighting. 

The central electrical station on the Upper Spree and its usefulness for the 
surrounding agricultural community, F. Britsciikk (Dent, landw. Dress*, 28 (1896), 
No. 21, p. 180, fig o. 2). 
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Practical irrigation in Kansas, C, D. Pkkry ( Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. .% pp. 
120-182, fig. 1). 

History of irrigation in Nebraska, I. A. Four (Irrigation Aye , 9 (1896), No. 8, pp. 
123-123). 

Irrigation in South Dakota, J. At. Gkernk ( Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), So. 3,pp.l25, 
126, fig. 1). 

Irrigation by furrows, T. S. Van 1)\ hr ( Irrigation Age, 9 (1896), No. 3, pp. 116-119, 
figs. 3; No. I, pp. 13.1-136). 

Irrigation by flooding, T. S. Van IU he ( Irrigation Age , 9 (1896), No. 9, pp. 192- 
196, fig*, l). 

Pump irrigation on the plains, H. V. Hinc kley (Irrigation Age. 9 (1896), No. 5, 
pp. J83-11)2, figs. 9). 

Irrigation through tile drains (Rural New ) orker, 189(, Apr. 18, p. 169, figs. 3 ).— 
An account of experiments by Kin# at Wisconsin Station in 18H4. 

Measurement of streams, gauging the underflow, FfT. Finch l k ( Irrigation Age, 

V (1896), No. 3, pp. 111-113). 

The development of underflows, F. C\ Fin< klk (Irrigation Age. 9 (1896), No. 4, 
pp. 13}-16n). 

Storage reservoirs and dam siteB foi irrigation, F. (’. Finchlk ( Irrigation Age, 9 
(1896), No. 3, pp. 191-199). 

Agriculture and agricultural machines in the United States, < »illr and Lklakok 
(Paris: Bernard <t ('a.). 

Agricultural machines at the Palace of Industry, M. Kinoicman {.four. Agr. 
Brat., 60 (1896), 1, \o. 14, pp. 193-199. fig h. 3). 


STATISTICS. 

On the computation of the cost of production in agriculture, 

A. Kramkk ( Landw. Juftrb. ticfnrviz, isuii, pp. :r>0-:i!i :>).—'Flip author 
considers the correct application of business calculations in agriculture 
much more difficult than in any other line of business. In most eases 
a common measure can not be applied to all the items of expense and 
production; and by reason of the complicated relations of the different 
parts of the business it is often a doubtful and dillicult matter to jack 
out a particular article in the course of the internal exchange, to sepa¬ 
rate it from other things with which it has an intimate and dependent 
relation, and to assign to it an independent value. Among the promi¬ 
nent questions of agricultural bookkeeping must be placed the cost of 
production. Interest must be charged on the capital invested, and the 
personal services of the owner charged at the rate which they would 
command in another’s employ in the same capacity. Illustrative exam¬ 
ples are given in detail of the method of procedure in general, and in 
particular as to the cost of production for northeastern Switzerland of 
1 kilocentuer of wiieat, 19 francs 50 centimes (for the United States 11 
francs 35 centimes); of air-dry meadow hay, 0 francs 07 centimes; of 
1 liter of milk, 12.15 centimes. The difficulties in getting at such 
results and the advantages to be obtained from them are discussed at 
length. The author advocates a diversified agriculture, with such spe¬ 
cialization as the surrounding conditions render most profitable, 
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Agricultural statistics of Norway, 1886-90, A.N. Ktaer (Norge# 
Offle, Statist. Ill Raekke, No. 2/7. Christiania : 189.), pp. NL11,296 ).— 
The report gives the results of the last census of Norway, and in the 
summary and conclusions recapitulates the statistical data for crops 
and farm animals in Norway since 1835. It is noticed that the total 
area of arable land in 1800 was 231,140 hectares (571,003 aeres), which is 
only 7 per cent, or , part, of the total area of the country. In the 
tabic given below some of tlie main data concerning the crops grown 
aie Nummari/ed. The original tigmes are in the metric system. 
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The potato crop stands liist in \alue; then comes oats, barley, barley 
and oats mixed, ne, whe.it, and peas, m the older gi\cn. 

Tin* following number of t.iiin animals were enumerated in January, 
1801: Iloiscs 150,808, cattle 1,000,100, slieep 1,117,524, goats 272,158, 
swme 121,057. lcnidcci 170,131. Of tlie cattle, 17.8 per cent were under 
1 veai old, 10.0 percent weic between 1 and 2 \eaisold, 71.0 percent 
were abo\c 2 \ears old: oi the latter, again, 08.1 per cent weie milch 
cow's. Theie were 700,50 l chickens, 5,140 ducks, i,M0 geese, 1,510 tur¬ 
keys, and 17,210 beehi\es in the eountr\ in January, 1801. 

The a\eiagexalueper head <»! farm animals was as Pillows: Working 
horses, *09.13; oxen, *21.14; cows,$23.01; ^oung cattle, $12.99: cahes, 
$3.07; full giow ri sheep. *3.30; goats, *2.81: sw me, *10.00. The aver¬ 
age annual >ield of milk jm*i cow was, in 1875. 2,500 lbs.; in 1880,2,540 
lbs.; in 1S85, 2,570 lbs. ; m 1800, 2,007 lbs. The average milk yield 
among the more intelligent class of farmers was 3,500 lbs. per cow per 
year. The best a\ciage milk yield for anj single county was 3,702.5 
lbs., and 4.013.8 lbs. for the best dailies within the county; for the 
county making the poorest showing the iigures weie 2,182 lbs., and 
2,702 lbs. per head per >ear. 

The average juice paid for full milk was 0.08 ore per liter (about 
• 1.1 7 per 100 lbs.), and for butter 1.50 kroner per kilogram (10.4 ets. 
per pound). 

There w ? ere 270 creameries and 31 cheese factories in operation in 
1890. Of the former, 58 look in less than 100,000 liters during the 
season (1 liter 2.27 lbs.), 08 took in between 100,000 and 200,000 liters, 
73 between 200,000 and 500,000 liters, 10 between 500.000 and 1,000,000 
liters, 4between 1,000,000and 2,000,000 liters, and2 over 2,000,000liters. 
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The total quantity of milk handled by 224 creameries making butter 
largely was (>0,422 r 651 liters, from which 2,393,092 kg. butter, 108,477 
kg. full-cream cheese, and 1,340,043 kg. of skimmed cheese were manu¬ 
factured. One hundred and ten creameries were separator creameries. 
The cheese factories, 29 of which were cooperative factories, took in 
4,984,099 liters of milk in the aggregate, making 407,021 kg. of full- 
cream cheese and 223,932 kg. of skimmed cheese. Of the latter quantity 
81,403 kg. were enriched “mysost” (whey cheese).—F. w. woll. 

Seventh Annual Report of Indiana Station, 1894 (Indiana Sia. It pi. tSU4 9 pp. 
fid ).—Tins consists of reports b % \ tlie director, chemist, botanist, \ etcrinarian, horti¬ 
culturist, and agriculturist, giving brief reviews of the work of the 3 ear in the sev¬ 
eral departments; a treasurer’s report for the fiscal >enr ending June 30, 1891; ami 
reprints of the press bulletins issued by the station during the jour 

The world’s markets for American products—Belgium ( V. S. Jhpt. Apr., Sec¬ 
tion of l'orupn Market* lint. 0 , pp. *>0 ).—Among the topics treated are aiea and popu¬ 
lation, agriculture, fisheries inanufactuie, wealth, <oiiinione, and prices of agricul¬ 
tural pioduets. The report of the consul at Ghent is gi\ en. 

Monthly crop report, Decembei, 1895 (l . S. Jhpt. Aqi., Ihnmon of Statistics 
Jipt. I id. 11 . 8n\, pp. dU ).—Report on the product and value of the principal crops hy 
States, final estimates of average faun price of \arious agiieultuial products. 
Meteorological recoid April to September, report of European agent, and trans¬ 
portation charges are given. 

fitatisticB of Ontario (Ontario Jhpt. Apr. lint. pp. :().—<!ivmg the statistics 
ofrjhc farm < rops, live stock, dair.v products, population, assessed \ allies, debts, and 
municipal statistics for the 1T«\ nice of Ontario. 

Crops and live stock in Ontario (Ontario Dept. iqr. Jlnt. a, t pp. /*»).--Contains 
final estimate of v icld of crops in Ontario for the \ear 1895. 

Agricultural conditions in Iceland, 1. TiiokakknsEN I Latubnandm * urn n, i ( JSUd\ t 
pp. Lift-Ids). 

On the production and consumption of oui most important crops, (* Si T Ni>- 
iivitii {Kyi. Landtbr. Akad. Hand!. Tutekr., df (lSOd).pp. JSI-itS). - A complete sum¬ 
mary ot the world’s production of agricultural eiops, with detailed statistics of 
Swedish agricultural production and consumpt ion. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of Norway for 1894, 
(Kristiania • I SOI, pp. A LI, ,VM). —The repoit contains the usual accounts of the 
work done during the year by the government through its various functionaries for 
the advancement of Norwegian agriculture. 

The market for Danish butter and bacon, 11. Taher (Tidsskr. Landohon.,11 ( tHU r >), 
pp. fII-4hS ).—An address deli vet ed before an agricultural < ©mention in Aarhus, 
Jutland, October 5, 1895, giving statistics of Danish exports, pi ices paid, ami dis¬ 
cussing tin* dangers of competition, especially in the English market. 

Number of farm animals in Denmark July 15, 1893 (Maanidsuhr. Dyrldger , 7 
(ls ( h,), pp. io-IJ ).—Official statistics show that Denmark had 410,(>39 head of horses 
and eolts on Julv In, 1893, 160 asses, 1,096,100 head of cattle and calves, 1,246,652 
sheep and Jambs, 25,266 goats, #29,131 swine. There were 751 bead of cattle per 
1,000 inhabitants, Denmark ranking thus third in this respect, Ireland ranking first, 
with 949 head, and the Tinted States #18. There wore 5,855,999 fowls (ordinary 
barnyard fowl), 40,512 turkeys, 723,708 ducks, and 230,390 geese. There were 122,492 
beehives in 1893. 

Finland’s butter export, 1866-'94 ( Tidn . MjoUchushallning , J (ISOd), p. The 

following figures show the increase in the exportation of butter from Kinlaud dur¬ 
ing the last 29 years: In 1800, 2,029 tons; 1871, 4,826; 1870, 5,484; 1881, 4,942; 1886, 
5,196; 1891,7,903; 1894,13,331. Nearly 90 per cent was exported to Denmark and 
England and the rest largely to Russia. 
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Report of the Royal Danish Agricultural Society, 1894-’95 ( Copenhagen : ti%, 
pp* 148 ),—The usual account of the \ arums activities of the society. 

A history of Danish agriculture, V. C L\um n Uht Vanske fandbrugs Histone 
Copenhagen P C Pfohpmi, Js r n f pp 1st,) 

Report of the public measuies for the advancement of agriculture {(him 
turn i a, Norway, 1S'rt f pp \L1 , W s) 

On a reform of the grain trade, i . kr u»i*i k (/ uhhnq s hmdu /tg h (/<*%), 
Nos, i,pp 4 r -44: , yp 77 s7,<haitl) — Ilu (halt »»i\t h an mt< testing comparison 
between the pints of j*uun and bread it out 1K81 to 1KM5 

On the injuiy to agdculture by ths smoke from factoiy chimneys, M 
(Chm 7tg,, *0(18%), W >, p 2 s p u ) , 

17()39—TN T o« 0-7 



NOTES. 


Arizona Station.—T he substations at Mesa and Willcox have been discontinued, 

Nrcw York Cornell Station —A. N. Prentiss, who for over 20 years has been 
at t}ie head of the department of botany in Cornell University and botanist of the 
experiment station since its organization, has been compelled, on account of fail¬ 
ing health, to resign his position. (1. F. Atkinson has been promoted to tlio position 
vacated by Pro lessor Pienfciss. 

The State legislature lias recently appropriated the sum of $16,000 to be expended 
by the Cornell University Experiment Station in the fourth judicial district of the 
State. This money will be used for investigations along the line of horticulture and 
for disseminating horticultural information. 

Ohio Staiion. —The Genetal Assembly of Ohio, at its biennial session just closed, 
has appropriated $.">8,300 for the use of the State Experiment Station during the 
2 years 1896 and 1807. 

Previous appreciations for the equipment and work of the station since its 
removal to its permanent location in 1892 amount to a total of $139,000, making a 
total for 4 y ears of $197,300. 

On Mil) 15 tin* board of control of the station contracted for the election of a 
'fireproof stone building for the administiative offices, museum, and library of the 
station. The completed co^t will be about $37,000. The tiieproof chemical labora¬ 
tory is now nearly completed, the total cost having been about $15,000. 

L. M. Bloomfield lias been elected assistant (bcirtist and C. W. Mully assistant 
entomologist of the station. These gentlemen have occupied similar positions 
at the Ohio State I’niveisity and the Iowa experiment station. 

At its last biennial session the General Assembly of Ohio passed an act for the 
prevention of the spread of peach yellows, black knot, ind San Jose scale,in which 
the experiment station is made tlie final leferee^n case of dispute concerning the 
nature of the tree disease. 

SonII Dakoi v Station. —The following changes have been made in the station 
staff of this station, and the change oitiered to go into effect May 1: James 11. 
Shepard was made dilector and chemist, vice Lewis McLouth and It. L. Slagle, 
relieved. E. C. Chilcotfc was made agriculturist, vice K. \. Burnett, relie veil, 
Messrs. Slagle and Burnett will devote their entire time to college work. 

Texas Station. —W. I). Clayton is acting assistant n eteoiologist. 

Washington Aohku t lii kal College vni> School ok Science. —The first 
annual session ot the Washington Dairy School was attended by 22 students; the 
lines of instruction being butter making, cheese makni j, milk testing, pasteuriza¬ 
tion, fcodii g and care of live stock, care of ppparatus, etc. Most of the students 
arc now engaged in dairying in the State. 

The recent winter school for farmers, consisting of two w r eeks of lectures on vari¬ 
ous farm topics, was attended by 254 farmers. 

Halle Exrliumkvi Hiatjon. — 1 This station lias added to its plant an experiment 
farm of about 125 acres, and a meadow of about 12 acres, with buildings. This is to 
be used in carrying on held experiments on a large scale, feeding experiments, exper¬ 
iments on the production and value of manure, etc. For the maintenance of this 
experiment farm the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, Domains, and Forestry has 
added 25,000 marks (or $6,000) to the annual income of the station. 
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In connection with investigation of tlie laws of nutrition and their 
application to the economy of the food and feeding of man and domes¬ 
tic animals, of feeding and the use of food, studies of the changes which 
the nutrients of the food undergo in the bod,\, and the ways they are 
utilized, are of fundamental importance. Such studies include respi¬ 
ration and metabolism experiments on live .subjects, and have to do 
with some of the most intricate and difficult kinds of investigation. In 
the ordinary digestion experiment the nutrients consumed and those 
excreted in the dung are determined and the difference is taken as 
that digested. In experiments on the metabolism of nutrients the total 
income and outgo of materials are measured, and to do this it is neces¬ 
sary to take into account not only the nutrients digested and resorbed 
but also the oxygen used in respiration, and the excretions of both the 
kidneys and intestines. 

Another phase of the question is the metabolism of energy. In 
studying this it is necessary to take into account the energy of the 
food and drink consumed ami of the excretory products, the heat 
radiated and the exterior mechanical work performed. Experiments 
on the metabolism of matter must precede those upon the metabolism 
of energy, both because the former offer the more immediate and prac¬ 
tical results and because the data they give are necessary as a basis 
for the other. The primary data are the amounts of nitrogen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and other elements involved in the bodily income and outgo. 
The starting point is the nitrogen balance. 

The elaboration of methods for such investigation has been the work 
of years, and the apparatus used is among the most interesting devices 
of modern experimental science. 

To facilitate reviewing the \Nork already done in this line and com¬ 
paring the results, a compilation of metabolism experiments with both 
man and animals is being made in this Office. A surprisingly large 
amount of data on this subject has been found, and already over one 
thousand such experiments with man, and about the same number with 
domcjrtic animals, have been compiled. It is proposed to group this 
material under appropriate heads, according to the character of the 
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work, for more'critical examination and study, and ultimately to pub¬ 
lish at least a digest of the work, with discussion, in a bulletin. It is 
believed that such a review of this important line of investigation will 
throw much light on the accepted theories of nutrition, and may sug¬ 
gest new fields for profitable investigation. 

The historical article in the present number of the "Record reviews 
one of the fundamental questions concerning the excretion of metabo¬ 
lized nitrogen. This is intended to serve as an introduction to a subject 
to which the Office proposes in its nutrition investigations to devote a 
large share of attention in the future. In connection with these inves¬ 
tigations it is planned to study the metabolism of nutrients and energy, 
using a modified form of apparatus, with a view to aiding in the eluci¬ 
dation of the laws and principles upon which real progress in the use 
of foods depends. 

The institutions for agricultural education and research in Europe 
are to be the subject of personal study by a representative of this (Mice 
during the present summer. l)r. A. 0. True will spend some time 
abroad, and will visit many of the more prominent of these institu¬ 
tions. The general systems of agricultural instruction in the different 
countries will be studied; and the equipment, courses of study, methods 
of teaching, etc., of the various kinds of agricultural schools and insti¬ 
tutions will receive special attention. The administration and work of 
the experiment stations will likewise be investigated. In view of the 
inquiry undertaken by the committee on courses of study of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
the collection of information in regard to agricultural education abroad 
would seem to be especially opportune. It is expected that the results 
of Dr. True’s observations will appear later in publications of the 
Office. 



THE EXCRETION OF METABOLIZED NITROGEN BY ANIMALS. 


(\ F. Lakouokiii v, 1 *1 r. 1 K 

The fundamental subject which underlies inquiry on the nutrition of 
animals, both abstract and practical, is metabolism, or the chemical and 
physical changes which matter and energy undergo within the animal 
organism. The processes of metabolism of matter include those by 
which the constituents of the food are transformed within the organ¬ 
ism into more complex or simpler compounds which are used to build 
up the body ami repair its wastes, and finally excreted when they are 
no longer useful to the organism. Parallel with these processes are 
those of the metabolism of energy, by which the potential energy of 
the food is changed into those forms of energy which are needed for 
physiological work vithiu the body. e. </., that of respiration, circula¬ 
tion, and digestion, for exterior muscular work, and for furnishing the 
heat which is necessary to maintain life. 

In experiments upon the metabolism of matter in animals the essen¬ 
tial feature is the balance of income and outgo. This may be expressed 
in terms of the raw materials, food and drink, tin* oxygen of inhaled 
air, and the excretory products, solid, liquid, and gaseous. It is also 
expressed in terms of chemical compounds of which these products 
are composed, t. </., the water and nutrients of food and the excretory 
products which come from their metabolism. For accurate experi¬ 
menting, however, the income and outgo must be determined by the 
quantities of chemical elements, nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, etc; The metabolism of energy is expressed in 
terms of heat. 

The importance of the nitrogenous compounds of the food makes the 
metabolism of nitrogen one of the most essential of the processes of 
nutrition. In all metabolism experiments, therefore, the determination 
of nitrogen is of fundamental importance. It is commonly assumed 
that where the nitrogen balance is measured by determinations of nitro¬ 
gen in the food and drink on the one hand and of the excretions of the 
kidneys and intestines on the other, an accurate balance of income and 
outgo is obtained. It has, however, been claimed that some of the 
excretory nitrogen leaves the body in the form of gas; in other words, 
that some of the nitrogenous material of the food or of the body sub¬ 
stance may be so deeoinjMhsed in the body that nitrogen is liberated 
and leaves the body in the free state. If this supposition is correct, all 
of the experimenting thus far done is defective, and our whole theory 
of nutrition in so far as it is based upon inquiries in metabolism requires 
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revision. It is evident, therefore, that in order to get an understanding 
of the present status of the knowledge with regard to metabolism, and 
to devise mid prosecute inquiries in this direction, it is desirable first 
of all to know the reasons for accepting or denying the theory that 
nitrogen escapes from the body in gaseous form in any considerable 
quantities. 

As the study of metabolism lias advanced, two opinions regarding 
the excretion of nitrogen have been bitterly fought for by their defend¬ 
ers. Voit and his followers of the Munich school have sought to prove 
that practically all excreted nitrogen leaves the body in the urine and 
feces. Scegen, of Vienna, and others have, on'the other hand, insisted 
that considerable nitrogen may be excreted in the form of gaseous 
excretory products. ^ 

Voit’s position may be briefly defined as follows: If the organism 
is in nitrogen equilibrium exactly as much nitrogen is excreted in 
the urine and feces as is consumed in the food, provided the animal 
does not gain or lose in weight. There is no chance for an excretion 
of nitrogen in the gaseous respiratory products. The discrepancies 
between income and outgo are attributed to unavoidable errors in 
experimental methods. That this reasoning can be depended upon, 
the balances of mineral matter, sulphur, and phosphorus would seem 
to prove, since in these cases there would manifestly be no question of 
a gaseous excretion. 

Seegen believed that when a discrepancy occurred between the con¬ 
sumed nitrogen and that excreted in tin* urine and feces it was due to 
a gaseous excretion of nitrogen and not to errors in method, or might be 
wholly explained on the ground of a change in weight of the subject. 

Some of the very early investigators, among others Regnault and 
Keisct and Boussingault, claimed to find proof of a gaseous excretion 
of nitrogen, although they did not place much weight upon the fact. 
Barral also found considerable discrepancy befween consumed nitrogen 
and that excreted in urine and feces, which was accounted for on the 
ground of gaseous excretion, although no examination of respiratory 
products was made. Scegen quotes much of this early work made 
between 1880 and 1818 in proof of his position. Of the work of Bouss* 
ingault 1 it may be said that for the time it was excellent, but it must 
be remembered that the methods of analysis of food products were 
not as exact as in later times, as is shown by an examination not only 
of Boussingault’s but also of Barra Pa work. Barral made 0 dietary 
and metabolism experiments with men. The nitrogen content given for 
the meat multiplex! by the factor 0.25, gives in 4 of the ft cases a protein 
content larger than the dry matter reported. This evidently indicates 
an error in the determination of either the nitrogen or dry matter, 
and throw s doubt upon the inference that there was an excretion of 
gaseous nitrogen. 


‘Ann. riiiiu. «*t, P1 i € \h.. him*. 3, 2.”>, 129, 
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The early respiration experiments of Rcgnanlt ami Reiset, 1 which 
are often quoted by both Seegen and Voit, 2 were made along the lines 
pointed out by Lavoisier. An animal was confined for some time in a 
small, closed chamber. The carbon dioxid produced was absorbed and 
oxygen supplied as it was needed, and the air in the chamber was 
analyzed at the close of the experiment. Often a little more nitrogen 
was found in the air at the end than at the beginning, although the 
results were not at all regular, and the reverse was true in some 
instances. The determination of respiratory excretion of nitrogen was 
not the principal object sought in these experiments, and no account 
was taken of the nitrogtn in food, urine, or feces. 

The small gain of nitrogen did not apparently make any great impres¬ 
sion on the experimenters or others at the time, but gained prominence 
many years later when all metabolism work was being examined to 
prove or disprove a theory. It may be accounted for otherwise than 
as a respiratory product. It is possible that the oxygen used may 
have contained a very little nitrogen. The oxygen was confined in a 
vessel over a solution of calcium chlorid. and nitrogen of the external 
air may have diffused into it through this liquid. A very probable 
source of error is found in the fact that the hair and feathers of the 
animals experimented upon mechanically inclose considerable nitrogen 
of the air. 'Flic stomach and other cavities of the body inclose air, 
and atmospheric nitrogen finds its way into the blood by diffusion. 
During the experiment this mechanically retained nitrogen might be 
liberated and increase the sum total in the chamber. The work of 
Ilufner * is cited as furnishing proof of the probability of this source of 
an increase of nitrogen. 

It is only since the discoveries of Ludwig 1 that it is possible to avoid 
an excess of free (atmospheric) nitrogen in the blood. Voit does not 
impl t \ that all these sources of error were actually present in Kegnault 
and Reisefs work. They are, however, probable sources of error w hicli 
were not understood and guarded against at the time the experiments 
were made. There seem, therefore, to be ltianv reasons why this work 
should have little weight in this nitrogen controversy 

In 1S0B Reiset published the results of some metabolism experiments 
wdtli Herbivora, and included nitrogen among the respiratory products. 
The amount was not large and w as determined by difference, not by 
actual measurement. 

In 1800 Seegen made a long series of investigations with a dog. 6 The 
food was meat, to which sodium carbonate w as added in several instances. 

1 Ann. Ckim. et Phj sot. It. 26, p. I0(i. 

*Zt#chr. Biol., If), p. 511. 

Monr.prakt.Chem., 1871 (10),p.l: 1875 (11). p. t:*; 1870 u:i),p.2!K. 

4 Zt*rhr. Biol., 16, p.513. Voit cites B. Ludwigs work. 

M’ompt, Bond., 56 (1803), p. 710. 

"Stmlion liber Stolfweclisel, Berlin, 1KS7, p. 77. <Thi« is a collection of Seegen 
and Nowak ’h papers on metabolism, which appeared originally in Ptliiger’e Arohiv., 
etc.) 
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Nitrogen in the food, urine, and feces was taken into account. When 
the period of observation was long, the amount of nitrogen consumed 
was much larger than that excreted in the urine and feces. Yoit had 
held that such a gain could be explained as a gain in muscular tissue, 
pointing out that the gain in muscular tissue may be greater than the 
gain in weight, for muscular tissue can be stored up in place of fatty 
tissue present at the beginning but utilized during the experiment. 
Seegen maintained that the gain in nitrogen in long experiments was 
so great that it could not be explained as a gain in muscular tissue. 
He claimed, therefore, that some of the nitrogen was exereted in the 
gaseous products. However, he determined th* amount thus excreted 
by difference and made no examination of tlie respiratory products. 
As determined by this method, the amount of nitrogen in the gaseous 
excretory products was very variable, under certain conditions almost 
all the nitrogen being excreted in the urine and feces, while under other 
conditions as much as half was unaccounted for by these. The condi¬ 
tions which cause this variation were not determined, although it 
apfieared that sodium carbonate increased the amount of nitrogen in 
the urine. 

The point raised by Seegen that a short period is of little value in 
settling the question of the excretion of nitrogen, is an important one. 
If for one or two days the nitrogen in urine and feces, is J gin. more 
or less than that in the food consumed, the variation may be easily 
explained by a gain or loss of muscular tissue, llut if the difference is 
found to bo constant, for instance for 100 days, the matter is different 
and a change in muscular tissue is not sufficient explanation. Seegen 
quotes one of Keiset’s experiments with sheep. 1 This experiment lasted 
168 days ami was divided into 4 periods. There was an apparent gain 
of 3,072 gin. of nitrogen, and, as Seegen quotes the figures, the gain in 
weight was far from sufficient to account for this quantity. Voit joints 
out that Seegen by an oversight quoted this gain of nitrogen as made 
during the third period, whereas it was really made during the whole 
experiment, lie shows that the gain in weight during the whole period 
would account for a large part of it, and believes that errors in the 
analytical methods used would explain the remainder. For instance, 
the fodder consumed in the experiment was quite varied, including 
beets, oats, etc. The total nitrogen in it was calculated on the basis 
of a very few analyses. It is also probable that all the urine was not 
collected. Hither of these conditions may bo a source of considerable 
error. 

Gruber made a series of experiments 2 with a dog, in which the nitro¬ 
gen of the food, urine, and feces was determined with all possible care. 
The experiment covered 27 days. The total nitrogen consumed was 
268.53 gin. The total amount excreted in the urine and feces was 268.28 
gm. The difference between income and outgo is so small that it may 

1 Conipt. Rend., (IHKI), p. 509. ‘-’Ztsoiir. Biol., 16, p. 379. 
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be disregarded, and there is no chance for a gaseous excretion of nitro¬ 
gen. The fact that during a part of the experiment the sulphur balance 
was 12.77 gm. consumed and 12.78 gm. excreted in urine and feces is 
given as confirming the accuracy of the analytical methods used. 

Yoit has shown that it is of the utmost importance that the urine 
be collected directly in a suitable vessel, and not allowed to fall on 
the floor of the cage or stall in which the animal is confined during the 
experiment, and afterwards collected, lie shows that the loss from 
failure to do this maybe very considerable by the following comparison 
of 2 similar experiments with cows, one made by himself in which the 
urine was collected directly, and the other by lloussingault, w ho did 
not take this precaution: 

Jmoine and outgo of ntlrogni jar day u lih toicn. 
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The agreement between food, milk, and feces in each experiment and 
the amount of nitrogen in them is quite close, but there is a consider¬ 
able difference in the ease of the urine. The large discrepancy between 
consumed and excreted nitiogen in IhmssingaultV experiments lias 
been explained as due to a gaseous excretion of nitrogen, but Yoit did 
not find a discrepancy in his experiment which could indicate it, and it 
seems probable that the discrepancy in lloussingault's experiments is 
due to a failure to collect all the mine. * 

The fact that any considerable quantity of urine can be lost by col¬ 
lecting by the indirect method is disputed by Seegcn. Actual experi¬ 
ments were made by him and by Yoit, and the weight of evidence 
apjKMirs to be for Yoit\s view. 

At first. Yoit believed that considerable nitrogen might be lost by 
the decomposition of urine on standing and the volatilization of the 
ammonia vapors thus formed. Seegen show ed b\ experiment that this 
loss w r as very small, and in a later publication Yoit yields the point 
ami publishes results which confirm Secgcifs xiew. 1 

Yoit also emphasizes the need of being sure that the urine and feces 
belong to the food consumed during the experiment, and not to the 
period preceding or following it. It* this can not be done with cer¬ 
tainty, he adds, the experiment should be of long duration so that the 
error from this cause may be proportionally small. Another point 
raised is that an animal must be in nitrogen equilibrium before any 
conclusions can be draw T u from the results. 


1 Ztschr. Biol., 4, p. 310. 
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These points, like many others, were not understood by earlier inves¬ 
tigators, yet their work is apparently rated by Seegen as high as that 
of llenneberg, Stohmann, or others, who made corrections to cover such 
points. 

Voit drax\ s attention to the fact that many observers who tind more 
nitrogen consumed than is excreted in the urine and feces iind the same 
thing in the ease of mineral matter, sulphur, or phosphorus. A respir¬ 
atory excretion of these substances is, of course, not to be thought of, 
and it is insisted that results which are manifestly inaccurate in one 
particular should not be considered accurate in others, and quoted as 
proving a theory. The loss of mineral matter would most probably be 
due to a failure to collect all the excreta, and the same might be true 
with nitrogen. 

An interesting feature of the nitrogen discussion is the work done by 
Seegen and Voit together. In the spring of 18<>8 or Voit went to 
Vienna and worked vitli Seegen for several weeks. Experiments were 
made with 2 dogs. Voit worked almost exclusively with the dog which 
had been used in Secgen’s previous experiments and which was in 
nitrogen equilibrium. lie collected the excreta in the way lie had 
always recommended, L c., directly, and succeeded in obtaining uniform 
daily results. The excreted nitrogen agreed almost exactly with that 
consumed. Keegeifs results showed considerable daily variation. It 
seemed as if Voit had finally settled the controversy and shown that 
Seegen\s conclusions were based on errors due largely to the fact that 
he had not collected all the urine. No respiration expei iments were 
made. 

Two years later Seegen 1 published his account of these joint experi¬ 
ments. lie insisted that he was never convinced by Voit and endeav¬ 
ored to slnfw that Voit’s objections to his methods of work wexe not 
well grounded. However, the fact remains that Voit got more uniform 
and consistent results than Seegen had previously obtained, and uni¬ 
formity of results is an important factor. If there is a discrepancy in 
the nitrogen balance due to the respiratory excretion, it should be very 
nearly the same for each day, provided the food and other experimental 
conditions are constant. Seegen’s deficit in the nitrogen balance had 
shown considerable variation, which would go to show that it was due 
to some error in manipulation and not to a bodily function. 

It is very possible that the slight discrepancy in the results obtained 
by Voit, ami which Seegen still claimed were due to respiratory nitrogen, 
may bo explained by the fact that neither investigator took the precau¬ 
tion of analyzing the meat used as food. The nitrogen content was 
calculated from Voit\s old figures for raw meat, 8.4 per cent. Analyses 
made by Nowak for Seegen seem to show that the nitrogen content of 
meat is quite variable, but generally higher than that assumed by Voit, 
and it is now recognized that there is a considerable source of error here. 


'Studien iibw Stoil'vmdimd, p. 126. 
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Vo it’s experiment with a dove is often regarded as convincing proof 
of bis position in the nitrogen controversy. This experiment lasted 124 
days. The total nitrogen in the excrement was practically the same as 
in the food consumed; hence there was no ground for supposing any 
gaseous excretion of nitrogen. Seegen’s criticism of this experiment 
is that Voit made his nitrogen determination of the peas by the soda- 
lime method, which, in his opinion, gives too low results, especially in 
the case of vegetable albuminoids. He claims, therefore, that the dove 
received more nitrogen in its food than appears from the figures, and 
that the balance obtained is incorrect. Work done in Voit’s laboratory 1 
has shown conclusively that the soda-lime method as there used gave 
positively accurate results, and indicates that his experiment must be 
credited. 

Voit 2 * quotes the respiration experiments made by IVttenkofer and 
himself' 1 as additional proof of his position regarding nitrogen excre¬ 
tion. These experiments are severely criticised by Seegen, 4 who regards 
the results as inaccurate. The points questioned are principally the 
determinations of carbon dioxid and water, and the fact that an even 
balance is always found. Voit‘replies that it has been experimentally 
proved that the error in the determination of carbon dioxid was not 
greater than 1 per cent, and in the determination of water not more 
than per cent. The discrepancies which were pointed out in some 
control experiments made with a stearine candle burning in the respi¬ 
ration apparatus are shown to be due to incomplete combustion. 

The fact that the income and outgo in Voit’s experiments always 
balance is a necessary one, since one term, the oxygen, is determined by 
difference. Although in Voifs experiments the oxygen was determined 
in this way, and so represented the combined errors of all the other 
determinations, it does not differ greatly from tin* calculated amount 
of oxygen required. Voit did not examine the respired air for an 
increase of nitrogen, as from his point of view this was unnecessary. 

Seegen contends that there is always a greater or less discrepancy 
between the consumed nitrogen and that excreted in the urine and 
feces, which can not be explained on the ground of slight analytical 
errors, but must be regarded as due to gaseous excretion. 

Seegen also made a series of respirat ion experiments,* using an appa¬ 
ratus like that of Kegmmlt and Keiset of the 44 closed circuit v type, 
and examining the respired air in the chamber at the end of the 
experiment. 

Thirty-two experiments were made with rabbits, dogs, doves, and 
fowls, lasting from 12 to 110 hours. An apparent gain in the respired 

1 Zinc hr. Biol., 1(5, p. 879. 

2 Ztschr. Biol., 16. 

nr. S. Dept. Agr., Offlco Kxpt. Sta. Bui. 21, p. 109. 

4 Studien iibi*r StoflVechsol. 

iibi*r Stoflweelisel. p. 288. 
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air of from 0.001 to 0.009 gra. of nitrogen per kilogram per hour is 
reported. This would mean in some of the experiments an actual gas¬ 
eous excretion of 2 or B gm. of nitrogen. 

Voit 1 has expressed the opinion that the results obtained in this 
work can not be depended upon, for the following reasons: Though 
Seegen improved on Itegnaulfc and 1 lei set’s apparatus by providing 
mercury connections in place of rubber or cement and in this respect 
prevented a diffusion of external nitrogen, lie did not eliminate all 
chance of error of this character. Ue kept his nitrogen in a tank over 
water on which there was a lawyer of oil, instead of over calcium ehlorid 
solution. Voit 2 quotes experiments which show that when gas is kept 
over oil it is rendered impure by diffusion in a comparatively short time. 
Oil is not as good as calcium clilorid solution for preventing such a 
diffusion. Voit also remarks that the oxygen may have been impure 
as it was made from potassium chlorate and manganese dioxid. See- 
gen’s reply 3 to these objections is that his oxygen was made fresh for 
each experiment, and that if the nitrogen found was due to impurities it 
should also have been found in the control experiments with an alcohol 
lamp in the apparatus, which was not the ease. Though Voit has 
spoken of these control experiments as untrustworthy lie has not said 
just why. Voit thought the most probable source of error in Keegen’s 
experiments was the fact that the temperature was not the same in all 
parts of the apparatus. Experiments w ore made w hich showed that a 
variation of from 1 to 5° (\ would account for all the respiratory nitro¬ 
gen found. Seegen’s respiration chamber was made of copper plate 
and would allow the heat produced in it to escape rapidly by radiation, 
and no precaution was taken to maintain a constant temperature. 

Another source of error is found in the method employed in the 
analysis of the respiratory products. Seegen gives few details beyond 
saying that the Bunsen method w as employed. As lie does not publish 
many results it is not possible from his x\ork to tell much of the limit 
of error. According to Voit the smallest error in gas analysis by the 
Bunsen method, when all possible can* in manipulation is used, is 0.05 
volume per cent. If 50 ec. of gas is used as a sample, and from this 
the nitrogen in a larger quantity is computed, the resulting error may 
he quite considerable. 

A series of respiration experiments with rabbits was made by Leo 4 
in Pfliiger’s laboratory, in which many of the errors pointed out by 
Voit were avoided. In this ease the amount of gaseous nitrogen which 
could lie claimed to he excreted in respiratory produets xvas reduced 
to 0.00042 gm. per kilogram per hour. This is one-twelfth the value 
found by Sedgen and Nowak, and would be equal to 0.01 gm. per kilo- 

’ Ztsclir. f. Biol. 10, j>. 515. 

Ztsclir. f. Biol. 10, ]). 510 ct sm|. 

** Strain'll liber Ktoffwochsel, p. 281 . 

4 Arcli. goH. Physiol., 20 (1881), p.218. 
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gram for 24 hours when calculated for dogs, or 0.55 per cent of the 
total excreted nitrogen. This quantity is so small that in the author’s 
opinion it is of little practical account, and it would seem to be within 
the limit of unavoidable error. 

A consideration of the work as a whole brings out two principal 
points: 

(1) Before analytical methods were perfected a considerable discrep¬ 
ancy between the nitrogen consumed and that excreted was usually 
found. It was often too great to be accounted for on the ground of a 
gain in weight of the subject. The discrepancies were, however, not 
at all regular, and as methods have been perfected the amount has 
constantly decreased. 

(2) In a considerable number of lespiiation experiments a gain of 
nitrogen, which was believed to come from gaseous respiratory prod¬ 
ucts, was found in the respired air. Improved methods have greatly 
diminished the amount, and it is believed that errors in method or 
observation are sufficient to account for the remainder. 

The majority of mxestigatois today share Voit’s opinion that all 
metabolized nitrogen is excreted in the urine and leces. Fuithermore, 
since the nitrogen of the leces is largely due to the undigested residue 
of the food the urine max without serious oiroi lie assumed to contain 
practically all the metabolized nitrogen. 

In this rexiew of the subject the plan has been to give the principal 
points which have been discussed by Sccgcii and \ oit. ‘Many tilings 
have not been referred to, but they liaxe seemed of less importance 
than the points touched upon. Sccgen's last publication was in 1881 
(reprinted by him in 1887). Whether or not this concludes the discus¬ 
sion it is, of course, impossible to say. \N hile Volt's wank is open to 
criticism, on the whole it is remarkable for its consistency. The fact 
that his results are so harmonious is one of the stiongest leasonsfor 
accepting his conclusions. 

1804—No. 10-12 
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CHEMISTRY. 

On the determination of ammoniacal nitrogen in commercial 
fertilizers, Bottohkr (Chem. Ztg t>() (18%), No. J? , p . 151). — In view of 
the criticism of the recommendation of the Association of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in the German Empire that the nitrogen in ammo¬ 
nium compounds in fertilizers be determined by distillation with mag¬ 
nesia, the author compared this method with that in which distillation 
with soda solution was followed on a number of samples of sulphate 
of ammonia audmixed fertilizers containing nitrogen in different forms. 
The results were practically identical by the 2 methods, and indicated 
that the criticism, raised cliielly by fertilizer manufacturers, that the 
results by the method recommended are too low, is without foundation 
in fart. The magnesia, liowc\er, must be as free as possible from car¬ 
bonate, and the results indicate that distillation of the water extract 
of the fertilizer is preferable to direct distillation, the latter giving too 
high results in mixed fertilizers. 

The citrate solubility of the phosphoric acid in bone meal and 
some other phosphates, A. S.jostkom ( Kgl. Landt . Akad. IlandL 
Tidskr ., ,!i (18 ( )5) 1 pp . 26 ~>->? 7).—Digestion of 5 gm. of bone meal con¬ 
taining^ per cent of tine meal, 25.40 per cent of total phosphoric acid, 
1.96 per cent of nitrogen, and 0.K7 per cent of fat, in 100 ee. of Peter- 
mann’s citrate solution at 38 to 40° C. gave 6.72 per cent of citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid. The same meal extracted with ether gave 
6.88 per cent; after incineration, 1.43 per cent. 

A citrate solution prepared according to Wein, 1 containing 4.55 gm. 
of ammonia and 20.5 gm. of citric acid per 100 cc. as compared with 
4.73 gin. of ammonia and 21.26 gm. of citric acid in Petermann’s solu¬ 
tion, gave 4.61 per cent of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in the same 
sample of bone meal. % 

Using amounts of bone meal varying from 10 to 0.5 gm., the citrate- 
soluble phosphoric acid increased from 2.15 ]>cr cent with the largest 
amount toTL6.18 percent with the smallest. A constant was found 
from the results, which was used with a fair degree of accuracy in 
calculating the variation in solubility with the variation in the amount 
of material taken. 


1 Agr. rhom. Analyso, 1889, p. 186, 
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A sample of bone meal digested with glycerol alkali at 2(HP C., 
according to Gabriel’s method, 1 showed 32.03 per cent of total jrhos- 
phoric acid and B.^2 per cent of utiate soluble acid when 2 gni. was 
weighed out, or a jrercentage solubility of 24 4 per cent against 25.5 per 
cent in the original sample. • 

Five grams of the bone meal was treated with 100 cc. ol a citiate 
solution somewhat mote alkaline than Wem’s, and 2.00 per eent of 
soluble phosphoric acid was found. Five giams cadi of fine meal and 
coarse meal were treated with the same solution, with the following 
results. Coarse meal, 2.21 pei eent of c if rate soluble phosphoric acid; 
fine meal, 3.35 per cent 

The results of v ary mg fhe length of digestion and the temperature 
are shown m the following table 
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A solution containing tin theme tical amounts <>( ammonia and citnc 
and foi tn ammonium utiate gaveslightlv lowei lesults than that used 
m the ofhei expeiiments. 

Sinulai experiments vveie made on 3 samples of Thomas slag, (1) con 
taming 1H.04 per cent of phosphonc acid and Vi pci cent ot fine meal, 
and (2) 10.34 per cent of phosphonc ac id and 7“> pet cent of fine meal. 
The lesults were as follow s 
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Using the constants for the 'variations 
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m the percentage solubility 


with difleient amounts of the sample, results were calculated which 


agreed very closely with those obtained in the actual analyst. It will 
be observed that the differences in the percentage solubility of the 


reverted phosphoric and in the 2 samples disappeared when 1 gm. of 
substance was used. 


ZtHchr anul'Vt l In in , 1893, j> 2V7 
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Apatite (contaiuing 39.55 per ceut of phosphoric acid), saperphoa- 
pbate (5.91 per cent of total and 5.50 per cent water-soluble phosphoric 
acid), and a basic phosphate, obtained by supersaturating a sodium 
phosphate solution with calcium chlorid, were treated with 100 cc. of 
tri-anuftonium citrate solution. The basic phosphate was found to con¬ 
tain 37.41 per cent of phosphoric acid and 48.11 percent of calcium 
oxid,corresponding to (lie formula KH'aO^l^O;,. The following results 
were obtained: 


('Urate not ability of phosphoric and in different phosphates. 
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If the water-soluble phosphoric acid in the superphosphate l>e sub- 
traeted from the percentages given, the figures for 5 and 1 gm. Mill be 
changed to dS.:i and 04 per cent, respecti\ely. 

A citrate solution made up according to Wagner's direetions 1 was 
used in treating one sample each of the bone meal and Thomas slag, 
with the following results: 


Solubility of phosphoric and in Wagmr's citiate solution. 
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The temperature of the room was about 4° higher when the last two 
tests were made, which possibly explains the higher results obtained. 
The solubility found for Thomas slag is seen to vary but little with 
different amounts of substance weighed out, compared with the data 
obtained for bone meal. 

Tlie author claims that the solubility of the different kinds of phos¬ 
phates in citrate solution can not be considered indicative of their 
comparative agricultural value. He recommends the general adoption 
of Wagner’s citrate solution, the digestion to take place always at the 
Same temperature. 2 —i\ w. woll. 

‘Choxn. Ztg., 18, p. 19HT». 

9 Wagner, Chem. Ztg., 19, p. 1420, recommends 17.5° 0, 
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Tfeo variation in the composition of superphosphates and the 
evolution of hydrofluoric-acid gas in superphosphates made 
from phosphorites (Bpt. Agl. Chem, Soc. Bologna , 23 {1891-^95), pp. 
23-25 ),—Determinations at different dates from September 22,1804, to 
June 15, 1805, of soluble and reverted phosphoric acid in 3 samples of 
superphosphates made from mineral phosphates, showed a regular and 
marked increase of soluble phosphoric acid, while with superphosphates 
made from bone no such increase was observed. Further investigation 
showed that this increase was due to the gradual evolution of hydro¬ 
fluoric-acid gas in ease of the superphosphate made from the mineral 
phosphates. 

The determination of the milk sugar content of milk, as well as 
the specific gravity of the milk serum: A contribution to milk 
analysis, E. yon Kaumkr and E. Spatii (Ztsrhr. angnc. Chem., 1890, 
Noti. 3, pp. 10-19: 3 , pp. 70-7,1). — Seventy-four analyses of fresh milk 
are given. After long experience the authors give the following as the 
simplest method found for the preparation of the milk serum: A beaker 
weighing with glass roil about 00 gm. is partly tilled with from 200 to 
200 cc. of milk, and weighed on a balance sensible to 5 mg.; 2 cc. of 20 
per cent acetic acid is added and the whole heated on a water bath for 
a half hour. After cooling, waiter is added to the original weight and 
the whole stirred and filtered. The first drops are apt to be turbid 
and should be rctiltemi. If the filtrate is still turbid, alumina eream is 
added to a weighed portion and the whole heated and then brought to 
weight again. This gives a clear serum. The specific gravity is then 
determined with a 50 ec. picnometer, which the authors deem the only 
way in which results absolutely correct to the fourth decimal can be 
obtained. 

For the determination of milk sugar 25 er. of milk is well shaken in 
a half liter flask with 400 cc. of water, 10 ee. of Folding's solution (with¬ 
out the Rochelle salt), and 3.0 to 1.2 ec. normal potassium hydroxid, 
the liquid tilled to the mark with water and filtered. The lilt rate 
should coufcain an excess of copper sulphate, and accordingly should 
not react alkaline. The sugar is determined gravimeirically in 100 ec. 
portions of the filtrate by the Soxldet Allihn method. If the milk 
serum is used the same procedure is followed, but the results are uni¬ 
formly 0.1 to 2 per cent higher than those obtained with the milk. The 
milk sugar in curdled milk is determined in the serum. 

Analyses are also given which show that the specific gravity of the 
serum decreases on standing, most noticeably after the first 24 hours. 
The content of milk sugar also falls off* rapidly and especially at a 
slightly raised temperature. Both the specific gravity and the sugar 
content can, however, be determined with fair accuracy during the first 
24 hours. The authors believe these determinations to be of especial 
value in detecting watered milk. 

Experiments on polarization go to show that if the milk is polarized 
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without previous heating too low results are obtained, while if basic 
lead acetate is present during the heating much of the sugar is actually 
destroyed. The following method gave excellent results where it could 
be used: Fifty cubic? centimeters of milk was heated to boiling in a 
100 cc. measuring ilask, cooled to 17.5°, and 10 cc. of basic lead acetate 
added. The whole was then made to 100 cc., filtered, and polarized in 
a 200 mm. tube. 1 f the serum, obtained as above, was used 100 ee. was 
taken and directly cleared with basic lead acetate, filtered, and polar¬ 
ized in a 220 mm. tube. In many cases the results compared closely 
with those obtained by the gravimetric method. However, the polar* 
imetrie method, while it results in a great saving of time, in many cases 
gives too high results. The authors give results to show that this can 
not be due to any reagents used, but attribute it to the occurrence 
in some milk of a dextrin-like body which dot's not reduce Folding's 
solution but which gives greater rotation to the right. Ritthausen, 
Schmoegcr, and Lamlwehr have also proved the presence of such car¬ 
bohydrates in milk. These carbohydrates may vary very much in 
quantity, and appear to be present especially in the colostrum. 

The following conclusions are drawn: Tin* specific gnu it y of a normal 
milk serum varies between 1.02(10 and J.0550. Tin* content of milk sugar 
varies between 4.25 and 5.20 per cent ii•determined in the milk direct, 
but is from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent higher in the scrum. An addition of water 
can only be proved in a curdled milk when results on the original fresh 
milk are at hand for comparison, and then only within 24 hours. The 
determination of milk sugar by polarization is not allowable on account 
of the occurience in certain milk of dextrin-like bodies which affect 
polarized light but do not reduce copper solution.— c. l. parsons. 

Cold saponification: Saponification and Reichert-Meissl num¬ 
bers, li. Henri i t >UKS ( Ztschr . angeic. 0hem ., 189 >, A T o. pp . 7X1-1 ?/).— 
After comparing cold and warm saponification on several oils, such as 
linseed, cotton-seed, olive, eocoanut, etc., to the advantage of the 
former, the author states that he consideis cold saponification especi¬ 
ally to be recommended in the determination of the Reichert-Meissl 
number of fats and oils. l>y the old methods ethers of the volatile 
fatty acids are formed, but this can be entirely avoided by cold 
saponification. The results obtained are also several tenths higher. 

Five grains of the fat is dissolved in a porcelain dish in 25 cc. of 
petroleum ether, 25 cc. of a 4 per cent solution of sodium hydroxid 
added, and the whole allowed to stand overnight. Saponification is 
complete in the morning. The whole is then evaporated to complete 
dryness on a water bath. The residue is transferred to a flask and 
distilled as usual. The results are some 0.5 cc. higher thin by the 
usual method of YVolluy.— o. l. parsons. 

The determination of pentoses and pentosans by distillation 
with hydrochloric acid, Mann, Kruger, and Tollenh (Ztschr. angew. 
Chem. 7 189(1, No. 5, p. 55).—The authors have carefully studied the 
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methods of determining the pentoses by distillation with hydroclilorio 
acid, and And the former factors not absolutely correct. They give the 
following factors: 

Hydra/one X 0.5160 4- 0.0104 furfurol. 


l)o. 

X 0.0865 

xyloHe. 

Do. 

X 1.2126 - 

- arabinoHP. 

Do. 

X 1.0095 

prutoso. 

Do. 

X 0.8681 

xylan. 

Do. 

X L0671 

arabait. 

Do. 

X 0.0676 

pentoHfin. 


It was found that the lesults obtained by the phlorogluein method 
proposed by Founder 1 are as reliable as those obtained by the phenyl- 
hydrazin method. The phlorogluein method is carried out as follows: 
Two to five grains of the substance is distilled with 100 co. hydrochloric 
acid of 1.00 sp. gr. (12 percent IK 1 !) exactly as prescribed by Flint and 
Tollens. 2 To the distillate twice as much phlorogluein, previously dis¬ 
solved in a little hydrochloric acid, 1.00 sp. gr., is added as there is fur¬ 
furol assumed to be present. The volume is made up to 400 ee. with 
acid of the same strength, the solution well stiired and allowed to 
stand overnight. The precipitate is then collected on a fared filter, 
washed with 150 ee. of water, dried, and weighed. The following 
factors are used : 

Fat hn h J'ot i ah uhihinf I'm fin ul 


Pliloto^lu* ul 
oWt.iiiu <i 

1M\ imo l«»r 
< ul< ul.itUl*> 
111! i 111ol 

riiioiogiiH 
olltttllu (1 

, Dimkoi for 
< nit whiting 
furhiiol 

0 2 

l 820 

0 (4 

1 911 

u '22 

1 ^>9 

0 Jb 

1 916 

() 24 

1 &'»« 

0 .18 

1.919 

0 2b 

1 871 

0 41) 

1 920 

0 2h 

1 884 

0 4*» 

1 927 

0 .10 

1 8b5 

o r*o 

l 910 

0 1 2 

l 004 

o fio« u l imo 

(Furfurol —0.0101 ) 

X 1.68 

\\ Ian. 


Do. 

X 2.07 

araban. 


Do. 

X 1.88 - 

pentonau. 


Do 

X 1.01 

\\ lost*. 


Do. 

x 2.:c> 

arabinoso. 


Do. 

X 2.15 

pentoso 


The formation of furfurol during the distillation of certain substances 
which are known not to contain pentosans is supposed to be due to the 
presence of hitherto unknown bodies which are probably formed by 
the oxidation of starch and which are easily decomposed.—w. H. krito** 
The determination of pentoses and pentosans by distillation 
with hydrochloric acid, B. Tollens (Ztxchr. angeic. Chew., 1896, JTo. 

194 ).—The author has decided that the factors given in his last 

‘Chom. Ztg., 1861, No. 51. 

51 Landw. Vor«. Slat., 42, p. 381. 
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paper ou this subject 1 are too complicated, and proposes to return to 
the simple factor 1.84, previously published by him aud Maun. The 
factors now given are: 

Fnrfurol X 1*81- pontoHan. 

J)o. X l.(>4 \ylan. 

Do. X 2.02 aralmn. 

—W. H. K1 IVCr. 

On the detection of pentoses by the phloroglucin-hydrochloric 
acid precipitate method, 1>. Tollens (Her. dent. chem. Oes. f 29 
(1S96), Xo. 8, pp. 1202-1209). —As is well known, pentoses and pentosans 
may be detected by warming the solution witli an equal volume of 
hydrochloric acid aud a little phloroglucin; the mixture will assume a 
cherry-red color, giving a characteristic absorption band in the spec¬ 
trum between the lines I) and E. The solution quickly becomes turbid 
from the separation of a dark deposit which soon renders the recogni¬ 
tion of the absorption band impossible, and the difficulties in applying 
the test to impure solutions, such as plant juices, urine, etc., are very 
considerable. If, however, the brown deposit produced in the reaction 
be dissolved in alcohol the characteristic color and spectrum band are 
reproduced. The author’s method consists in filtering and washing 
the dark deposit and dissohing it on the filter in alcohol. A colored 
solution is produced that is sufficiently permanent to be examined 
satisfactorily v itli the spectroscope. The author has tried this method 
with various sugars and upon several natural products and finds it 
much more certain and considerably more delicate than the direct 
application of the test.—A. M. PETEK. 

The composition of wood gum, S. \\\ .Johnson {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc.j /.S' (/< SW), Xo. /, p. 211). — The gum of corncobs was found 
to consist almost wholly of \yhin, but birch wood gum on hydrolysis 
yields a sirup which gives only a very small amount of crystals on 
long standing or fractionating with alcohol. ‘‘Seeding” with crystals 
of xylose does not increase the yield. Vegetable ivory, when extracted 
with sodium hydroxid solution, yields a large amount of mauimn, 
which is easily obtained pure. It is probably accompanied by an 
alkali-soluble substance of lower carbon content. All these sub¬ 
stances are difficult to obtain on account of their hygroscopic nature. 
They are most easily dried in vacuo at 110 to 112°.—w . h, kkud. 

On the ammonia derivatives of some sugars, 0. A. Lobby de 
Bruyn and F. II. Van Lkent (Xeue Ztxehr. Rllhenz. I rid., 20 (1890) j 
Xo. 7, p. 78; l\ec. true. Chim. Pay*-Max, 12 , p. 280; 1 /, p. 98 ).— Dry 
ammonia gas has no action on lactose or its anhydrids at normal tem¬ 
peratures. In a concentrated aqueous solution of ammonia the normal 
rotation of [a|„=+5.'P falls to [a|„ = +.‘50° in 5 days. Lactose 
hydrate dissolves quite readily in methyl alcohol containing about 
20 per cent of ammonia. This solution within 11 to 18 days deposits 


1 ZtH«*lir. Chttin., 1H%, No. 2, ]>. 22. 
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crystals, which are an addition product of lactose and ammonia, 
OaH»Oii # NH 3 . It decomposes when exposed to the air, giving off 
ammonia.—w. h. kritg. 

The inversion of sugar by salts, J. 11. Long (Jour. Amer. Chem. 
8oc,, 18(181)6), No. 2, p. 110 ).—The author studied the influence of Fel*, 
FeCl 3 , FeBr* FeS0 4 , FeS0 4 (NH 4 )>80 4 , MnCl>, MnS0 4 , ZnS() 4 , KAlSjO* 
Pb(NOj)i, FbCh, OdCb, and IlgCb on the rotation of sucrose solutions. 
It was found that in every case the dextrorotation was eventually 
changed to levorotation. Exact experiments made with Fel 2 showed 
that the inversion proceeds in accordance with the law of Wilhelmy- 
Ostwald. The cause of the inversion is no doubt to be sought in the 
paitial hydrolytic decomposition of the salts, as they consist of a strong 
acid ion and a weak basic ion. — w. ii . k\ivu. 

The action of diastase on starch, Petit [Bid. tfoc. Chim. Paris, 
ser. . 7 , l~>~lo (18!H>), Xo. 1~>, p. 1 > J; ahs. in Chon. (Jnitbl., 1806,1, X'o. 11, 
p. 688). — The malt infusion w as allowed to act on starch in the cold at 
a constant temperature until the iodin reaction disappeared. Further 
formation of sugar was prevented b\ adding salicylic acid. If y repre¬ 
sents the amount of maltose formed per 100 gm. starch aml.r the tem¬ 
perature, then the tollowing equations lepresent the reaction: 

»/ (i sm ui /) mu id j ). i Ueing itoin 1S—*">() 

j <i *mi li ( v if) m b i i -#/i t i hmig itoin 50 7. r * 

The maximum amount of maltose was foiine.l at 17 . The rotatory 

pow’er (relerred to 1 gin. dextnn in 100 < <*. i is least at 47 ' and highest 

at 07 to .08 , a point when the maltose content lapidly decreases.— 
W. H. KRIHJ. 

The natural oxycelluloses, 0. F. Cross, E. J. Be\an, and 0. 
BKADIJ2 (Jour. Amo. Chou. 8m\. /s (/s.%), Xo. 1.pp. —The iines- 

tigation related to the distribution of the fnrfuioids, /. e., the sub¬ 
stances forming furluran, in tlie permanent tissue which lesists the 
action of alcohol, dilute sodium hydrate solution, and dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and m the cell contents of barle>. The permanent tissue 
contains ov er 00 per cent of the total furfuroids during the first growth 
of the plant and at the time of harvesting. The composition of the 
permanent tissue is constant and independent of the varying condi¬ 
tions of grow th. The straw of the ripe plant gives 12 to 15 per cent of 
furfurol both before and after treatment with 2 to 5 per cent hot 
sodium-hydrate solution, and this seems to show that the composition 
of the assimilated material is only dependent on the composition of the 
assimilating substance, and not on exterior influences. 

Bleached straw 7 cellulose is completely soluble m sulphuric acid, ap. 
gr. 1.62. When this solution is poured into water a cellulose hydrate 
separates which yields almost no furfurol. The soluble products can 
be separated into a fraction which gives an insoluble compound with 
barium carbonate, and one which is not precipitated by this reagent. 
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The soluble products gave 40.6 per cent of their weight in furfural, and 
reduced 30.G per cent of the amount of copper oxid reduced by an equal 
amount of dextrose. This reducing power was increased to 68.3 per 
cent by boiling the sulphuric-acid solution. Oxidation of the soluble 
products by potassium permanganate or by Foliling’s solution gave 
large quantities of acetic acid. 

The composition of the straw of wheat and barley is calculated to be 
approximately: 33 per cent liguoceliuloso with 23 per cent cellulose 
and 2.0 per cent furfural, 25 per cent cellulose resisting chlorin, 21 per 
cent heinicellulose, and 21 per cent pentosans.—w. n. kru<*. 

The law of the decomposition of salts by water, (fi'icHAiM {Hot. Soe. Chim. 
Pans, ser. 3, 13-16 (1806), J Vo. 0, pp. 333-360). 

The fusibility of platinum i:i the carbon blast oven, V. Mev feu {Her. dent. them, 
(res., SO {1806), Xo. 6, pp. 8 Y-s 11. Jiy. /). —Tun* platinum and platinum (7r» per cent) 
and iridium (23 per cent) alloy were lightly in< limed in a lire-elav retort and heated 
in a graphite blast o\eu. When the retort v\as cooled and opened the platinum was 
melted, the alloy unaltoicd. 

On the formation of soda in nature, S. T\n vl\s ( Her. dent < hem. (lex., 20 (1806), 
No. 7, pp. 103i-103S\ 

On a basic nitrate of magnesium, <*. Dmittit \Compt. Hntd., Ill ( fs96), Xo. 17, 
pp. 033, 036). 

On a crystaUine sesquiphosphate of iron, V. CJka v»i s ( Compt. ltend., Hi ( IS06), 
No. 17, pp. 036, 0>7). 

On the catalytic action of nitrous acids and the potential of nitric acid, K. 
lill.E {Ztsvhr. physihiil. (Item , Vo. f. pp. 311-301, figs. 1). 

On the formation of ammonia by the electrolysis of nitric acid, R. Iiile 
{Ztsvhr. physical. (\hem10 (1806), \o. i, pp. 312-316). 

The biochemical preparation of sorbose, <». Ill' rtrand ( Vompt. lUnd., Ill {IS06), 
No. 16, pp. 900-003). 

Galactite from the seed of yeUow lupines, H. Ri 11 imcskn ( Her. dt ul. chew. Gee., 
29 {1S06), Xo. 6 , pp. 806-890, fig. 1). 

The detection and determination of small amounts of magnesia in limestone, 

A . Hkrzfeld Mild A. FOksier {Ztsvhr. Per. Hubenz. hid., 1806, Apr., pp. 384-388). 

The action of some animal secretions and organs on the polysaccharids. E. 
Fischer and W. Nikiikl {Sitznnghber. lyl. Akad. H imtenxch.;* abs. in ( hem, t\entbl ., 
1S9G X J, Xo. 0, p. 409). 

Crystallized ^-mannose, W. A. Van Eckknsifix (Hu. true. (him. Pays-Has, 14, 
p, 320; abs. in (hem. Cnitbl., 1806, f, Xo. 13, p. 603 ).—The author found a'- mannose 
in the form of crystals. It has hitherto been known only as a sirup, its solution 
shows multi rotation, being at first levorotatorj, but dually becoming dextrorota¬ 
tory. —w. II. h RU<». 

Crystallized anhydrous rhamnose, K. Kim her {Her. dent. vhvm. Gen., 19 {1896), 
No. 3, p. 334). 

The digestion of trehalose, E. Hoi rquelot and E. Glfy {('ompt. rend. Soe. Hiol., 
1895,p. 333; ('entbl. Physiol., 0,p. 7S1; abs. in (hem. ('entbl., 1806, /, Ao. lS,p. 070). 

The chemical composition of Austro-Hungarian sugars, V. Strohmkk and A. 
Stiff ( Zischr . Nahr. VnUrsuch. und Uyg. Waarenk., 10 {1896), Xo. 3,]). 33). 

Test for mineial acid in vinegar, Nickel {Phanu. Zty.; Pharm. Ventbl., 35,p. 85; 
abs. in VierteJjahr. (hem. Nahr. vml OvnusumlL, 10 {180 7), Xo 4, p. 604). —Add a con¬ 
siderable quantity of plilorogluoin to the vinegar, insert, a splinter of pine or bamboo, 
and boil until tho phlorogluein is dissolved. If mineral acid is present, a decided 
coloration will bo observed. 

The compounds of the sugar ethylene, trimethylene, and benzyl-mercaptan. 
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W. T. Lawrence (Ber. dent.*ckem. Get., 29 (1896), No. 4, p. $47; aht. in Ohm. Zty. f 
20 (1896), No 80, Report., p. 96). 

Analytical methods for sugar beets, Ruhnke (Ibat. Zuckerind., 21 (1896), p. 68). 

Two reactions for distinguishing lactose from glucose, L. Bcizaicd (Bui. Soc. 
Chint. Barit, ter. 8, 15-16 (1896), No. 12, p. 665; aba. in Tier. dent. t hem. Get.. 29 (1896), 
No. 8, Ref., p. 147). 

Papain as a digestive agent, 1). B. Dorr (Pharm. Jour., 189(1, No. 1241, p. 182). 

Candy adulteration, Kawrhkl ami 8trani> (Arch, Uyy., 25 (1896), No. 4, p. 521; 
abs. in Ohem. Zty.. 20 (1896), No. 60, Repir(.,p. lot). —Tlie authors found barium sul¬ 
phate, chromium eompounls, and ultramarine. In Home rases traces of iron and 
manganese were discovered. They point out tin* importance of examining the portion 
of the ash which is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and which consists mostly of 
barium sulphate.—w. n. Run.. 

Note on commercial litmus, I). K. Bkowx (Pharm. Jour., 1896, So. 1541, p. 181). 

The use of acetylene as a source of light for polarimetric readings, 11. NV.* 
Wilky (Jour. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 18 (1896), No. l, p. 179 ).— The author finds that the 
acetylene light is peculiarly well adapted to the reading of highly-colored solu¬ 
tions.—w . li. Ritr<». 

A modified polariscope for chemical purposes, II. Lwnm i (Neue Zttchr. 
Riibenz. huh, 86 (1896), No. ,V, p. 87). 

Berthelot’s contributions to the history of chemistiy, 11. (\ llonox (('hem. 
Newt. 75(1896), No. 1901, pp. ill-116). 

Analytical chemistiy, N. Mi.m iicikin ( Trout, fiom third German trillion by J. 
Loehe. London: Macmillan 6 I'o., 1897, pp. A II, 51 >; renewed in Natan. 51 (1W6), May 
7, pp. 6. 7 ), 

Chemical division of Kentucky Station, A. M. Picrru ( Kent achy 8t<i. R; t. 189 f, 
pp. A/-W \ ) — Nnalyses nit* given of sorghum cane juice (see p. 8(12), butter, soils, 
wood ashes, ash of elovei hay and corn s(o\er, tobacco stems, \ivianite, limestone, 
and mineral w ateis. 

Miscellaneous analyses, L. II, Mkukili (Maine 8la. lipt. 189/, pp. 15-15 ).— 
Analyses me gi\en of lia\, torn silage, corn meal, cotton-seed meal, and eorn-and- 
cob meal fed in connection with a digestion experiment; analysts of the feces of 
sheep used in digestion experiments, of 5 samples of Baris green, and of wood 
ashes, marl, ami soil. 
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Hypostomaceae, a new family of parasitic fungi, I\ Yuillemin 
{Com pi. Rend., 122 ( IS! Hi), No. 9,pp. 515-5 IS). —Two new genera of the 
order ITstilagineie are desc ribed, which the author considers as consti¬ 
tuting a new family of that order. They resemble in some respects the 
Aseomycetes and the I lyphomyeetes. Ilotli are parasitie on the leaves 
of conifers. The lirst, to which the name Mrria laricis is given, is said 
to be the cause of the larch disease recently described by K, Mer. 1 
The second fungus is called HyponUmum jUvhianum, audit was found 
parasitic on the leaves of Pin on austriaca and P. Montana . Technical 
descriptions are given of both species, together with brief notes upon 
their affinities. 

On the selection of organic food materials by plants, W. 

Pfeffer ( Prhujsheim's tJahrb. irk, Hot., 28 ( 1895), pp. 905-268; abs. 
in Hot. (jaz., 21 (1896), No.pp. 161-165). —A study was made of the 


1 Compt. Head., 121 (1895), No. 25, p. 984. 
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selective power of plants in taking up organic food by offering 2 car¬ 
bon containing compounds, each of which was i>resent in sufficient 
quantity to fully supply the demands of the plant. Most of the 
experiments were conducted with Aspergillus niger and Penivillium 
glauvum . In one case where dextrose and glycerin were added to the 
nutrient medium both were used, but the dextrose was drawn upon to 
a much greater extent. In case dextrose was present in small quan¬ 
tity it was totally consumed before the glycerin was attacked. When 
lactic acid was substituted for glycerin, results similar to the above 
were obtained, in case acetic acid was ottered with dextrose, 
although apparently a poorer food, it was consumed in a greater 
amount in propoition to the quantity offered than the dextrose. The 
explanation for this is its possible greater adai>tability for certain 
functions of the plant. 

When peptones took the place of dextiose, results similar to the 
above took place. By growing several fungi in dextro and levorotatory 
tartaric acids it was found that many of them attacked the dextro 
acid, some, apparently, made no distinction, and one attacked the 
levo acid, lea\ ing it dextrorotatoiy. The causes influencing selection 
are thought to be functions of irritability. In cases of widely differ¬ 
ent osmotic properties, the material penetrating more rapidly, whether 
the better food or not, Mill supply the demand to the greater degree. 
The stimuli prompting a choice arise either fioin the plant's products 
or from the substance offered. 

The author has intioduced the term “economic coefficient" to 
express the dry content of the plant produced by the consumption of 
100 parts of the food material. For the 2 fungi most extensively 
experimented with the economic coefficients are: For Aspergillus niger , 
dextrose *F3, glycerin 20; for Penivillium glauvum, dextrose 55, and 
glycerin 15. 

On the influence of an abundant nitrogen supply upon the 
assimilation and respiration of plants, LI. Mi ller Tiiukgau 
(Centhl. agr. Chem.,;JJ {18*15), p. 15 f; abs. in Nafunc. Ruwlschau , 77 
{181)0), No, 5,p. (> J ),—The influence of abundant supply of nitrogen upon 
the assimilation and respiration of plants was tested by the author 
« with potatoes and sugar beets grown in plats of equal fertility. To 
one of the plats Chile saltpeter was added f rom time to time. The plants 
grown in the plat containing abundant nitrogen were more vigorous 
and of a darker green color. The chlorophyll content of the potatoes 
was as 200 to 100; there was also a more abundant production of flowers 
and a greater yield of tubers. The weight of the harvested tubers was 
greatly increased, while their sugar and starch content was smaller for 
the plats receiving additional nitrogen. The smaller sugar and starch 
content is attributed to the greater vegetative activity of the plants 
and a consequent greater demand on these substances for growth. 
Young tubers gave off per kilogram at 20° < \ in 10 hours 0.47 gm. car- 
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boa dioxid where nitrogen was abundant, as compared with 0,38 gm. 
Where it was deficient. The roots also showed great differences in their 
respiration. Experiments with sugar beets gave results similar to those 
with potatoes. In summarizing the results of his investigations, the 
author shows that an abundant nitrogen supply produces the following 
effects: There is an increased leaf area and an increased chlorophyll 
content, a deficiency m the starch formation in the leaves and a rapid 
using up of the starch present, a.reduced content of resene material, 
a higher glucose content, a quicker solution of reserve stuff*, an increase 
in the content of combined nitrogen, a higher respiration in all the 
parts as well as a higher nitrogen content, and an increased growth 
in all the parts. 

Experiments on the nitrogen feeding of green plants, T. 

IIokokjsY ( Chcm. Zt<j xo (/*%), So. / , p. >.>*).—The author conducted a 
series of investigations with Spirogyra to see whether it could obtain 
its nitrogen from the following compounds: (llycoeol, urethan, efhyla- 
min, trimethylainin, eyanuric acid, and sulpliocyanate of potash. These 
substances were chosen, as they represent different groups of organic 
nitrogenous compounds. The plants were grown in 0.1 per cent solu¬ 
tions, the cynuuric acid being neutralized with limewater and the 
ethylamin and trimethylainin with sulphuric acid. After allowing the 
plants to remain in the solutions for a considerable time, they were 
tested with caffe fit for acti\e albumen. Of the 0 substances tested, 
only the lirst 2 were found mailable as mtiogen sources for the plants. 

On the origin of honeydew, (h Honmkii (//cr. {/on. Hot., s (/*.%), 
An. .s Ti, }>p. .>-22; aha. in Gttnl. ('hron., srr. V, So. /W,/*. Lt9 )<— 

The conclusions of the author from his investigations on honeydew and 
its production are as follows: 

“Although the aphis amt scale insert are the chief causes of honey dew 8, yet they 
may Im» produced by the plants under certain conditions. The direct production 
may he observed microscopically , the small dinps being exuded through the stomata. 

“The production of honeydew by aphis is maintained throughout the day', dimin- 
itthing at night, while that produced by the plant usually < eases dining t lied ay, 
the maximum production taking place about daybreak. 

“Cool nights ami dry hot days are favorable forthopiodm turn of \egct able honey* 
dew as well as an increase in moisture ami darkness, the other conditions being 
<Mpial. ^ 

“The exudation of sweet solutions through the stomata may he produced by- 
plunging branches into water and placing them m darkness. 

“It is well known that bees will take any sweetened substance ottered them if no 
other supply is available, yet wherewr possible they w ill choose the source ottering 
the best, and when plants are flowering abundantly they' will forsake the honey¬ 
dew, especially that formed by the aphides/for the nectar of the flowers. On the 
contrary, if there is alack of nectar, they' will collect honeydew. 

“The chemical composition of the different honeydews from different plants is 
very variable, ami that produced by the plant approaches more nearly the composi¬ 
tion of the noetar of dowers than that by insects/’ 

Some native ornamental grasses, II, T. H. Kkaknkx (Garden and Forest, 
tfo. 4X7,pp, t7*, 173). 
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Hew or noteworthy grasses, IV, G. V. Nash (Torrey Bui., 23 ( 1896), No. 4, pp* 
147-131). —Critical notes and descriptions of new species of grasses are given. 

Grass notes, F. Lamson-Scribnek (Torrey Bui., 23. (1890), No. 4, pp. 141-147, pLl, 
figs. 2 ).—Critical notes and descriptions of now species are given. 

Notes on some species of Meliola, F. S. Earle (Bot. Gaz., 'll (1893), No. 4, pp. 
224-228). 

New species of Kansas fungi, .1. B. Ellis and E. Bartholomew ( Krytkea, 4 
(1899), No. 5, pp. 79-S.l ).—The following now species are described: Polyporus crypto¬ 
pus, ruvcinia clavispora, V. tecta, Phoma h if or min, ('ytispora <rlastrina, C. yleditseh&, 
jSpkeropsis robinea', S. triacanthi, ffaplosporelta lonyipes, 11. ncyundinis, IHp^odia inqui- 
nans,CereoHpore1la nirea, ( oniosporium maydi #, Dendryphinm curtipes, and (7 ndosporium 
subsessile. 

New species of fungi from Mississippi, S. M. Tracy and F. S. Earle (Torrey 
Bui., 23 (1893), No. 9,pp. It>o-?ll). —Twont\-two new species of fungi are described. 

Two new fungi from Germany, G. Linda r ( Iledwigia, 55 (ISM), No. 2, pp. 39,57, 
fig. 1).—diatomium marchirtnn and Piziza alpiyena are described as new species. 

Schroeteriaster, a new genus of Uredineee, 1\ Maj.nus ( lUr. dent. bot. Ges.. 14 
(1890), No. A. pp. 129-135, pi. 1 ).—This new genus is founded upon Vromyces alpinu*. 

Hints on the study of fungi, E. F. Smith (Aui Gray Bui., i ( 1399), Non. 3, pp. 25-2$; 
4, pp. 37-13.) 

Brazilian plants which contain mannite, T. TT.choi t (ZAsehr. nUy. osUrr. Apoth 
Vcr., 34 (1899), p. 1 ‘7; abs. in ('hem. /Ay., 20 (1899), No. 50, liepert ., p. Iu4).— Gempa 
americana, a tree which grows throughout South America south of tlio equator, con¬ 
tains mannite. The fresh loa\ es ga\e0.5l per cent, the barb 0.71* per cent. Mannite 
was also found in Baba n a can i ha spinosa ferojr, the leaves containing l.lWpoi cent and 
the bark 0.60 per cent.— w . II. KUt 

On the polymorphism of Fopulus tremula and its vaiiety freyni, .). II hit \ jkh 
( Rev. gen. Bot.. 8 (1899), Xo. 89, pp. 177-181, pi. 1 ). 

Contributions to the biology of geophilous plants, !\ NV. <\ Akkmiiono (Acta 
Bey. Soc. Phyn. Lund., 9 (1893),pp. 90, Jig*. IS; aim. in Bot. ZAy.,5i (1899), II, A o.8,pp. 
124-123). 

On the localization of the active principles of some plants, L. S \\ \ an (Jour. 
Bot. France, 10(1893), \oh. 7,pp. 129-132; S.pp. 133-1 to; 9, pp. 157-19 D. 

On some protein crystalloids and their piobable relation to the nutrition of 
the pollen tube, L. H. lluiK ( Internal. Jour. Alter, and Nat. StiHer . >’, 9 (1893), No. 30, 
pp. 113-121,pi. 1). 

On the biology of pollen, B. Lidfokss ( Prinyshnm 'h Aahrb. n ihh. Hot., 29(1899), No. 
l,pp. 1-38). 

Concerning the perithecia of the Erysipheae, l*. Viiulmin (Bee. MycoL, 18 
(1899), No. 70,pp. 91, 92, pi. 1). 

Contributions to the morphology and systematic botany of Myxomycetes, 

C. Sciiilbek.skT (Bot. CentbL. 39 ( 1899), No. 3, pp. 81-85, pi. 1). 

Concerning the conditions for conidia formation by rust fungi, NV. Sohosia- 
KOWITHCH ( Flora,81 (tWo), p. 332 ; abs. in CentbL Bakt, uvd Par. Ally., 1(1893), No. 9-7, 
pp. 235-157). 

The probable influence of disturbed nutrition on the evolution of the vege¬ 
tative phase of the sporophyte, <*. V. Atkinson (Anicr. Nat.,,:o (1893), A o.85S, pp. 
349-357). 

On the action of certain alkaloids upon plants in darkness and in the light, 

A. Marcao i (Nuoro (Horn. Bot. ltal.,1895, pp. 222-227; atm. in Bot. CentbL , 03(1896), 
No. 5-3, p. 193). 

On the action of light and other external agents upon the liberation of per¬ 
fume, E. Mesnard (Hew gen. Bot., 8 (1803), Nos. 88, pp. 129-157; 89, pp. 203-216, 
figs. 13). 

Contributions to the chemistry of chlorophyll, VII, E. Sctiunck and L. 
MaRCHLBWSKI (Prow Hoy. Sue., 59 (1893), No. 355, pp. 233-235, jig. 1). 
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Physiology Of color in plants, 1). T. Macdotjgal (Pop, Sci. Monthly , 49 (3896), 
No. 3,pp. 71-80, Jigs. 4), 

On the origin of chromatic and achromatic substances in plant and animal 

oells, M. Laudowbky (Amt, Heftc, 4, pp, 808-446, pis. G; abs. in Bat, Centbl., 66 
(1896), No, 8, pp. 91, 92 ),— The methods for fixing are given in considerable detail. 

Concerning centrosomes and central spindles, It. II hut wig (Sitzungsbei\ Ges. 
Morph, and Physiol, Miinchcn, 1896, pp. 11-69: abs, in Itot. Centbl., 66 (1896), No. 8, 
p. 98). 

The trichomes oi conifers, <!. von Trimr i- ( Porsil. nalurw. Ztsehr., 6 ( 1896), Nos. 3, 
pp. 109-124, pis. 12; .7, pp. 176-198, pis. 3)7 

Notes on the carbon and nitrogen nutrition of fungi, T. Uokokny (('hem. Mg., 
80 (1896), Xo. 9, v. (*9 ).—Original observations and compiled notes are given on the 
vain© of a number of compounds as souTees of carbon and nitrogen for fungi. 

Researches on the division of the nucleus in plants, C. Deoaonv (Bui. Sac. 
Hot. France, scr. 8, 43 (2896), Xos. 1, pp. 12-21: 2, pp. 61-69). 

Concerning the effect of carbon dioxid on the protoplasm of living plant 
cells, G. Loimuork ( Pringsheim's Jahrh. wins. Hot., . s* (1896), pp. 631-636, pis. 2, figs. 8; 
abs. in Hot. Ztg.,64 (1896), If, Xo. 9, pp. 132-136 ).—The author found that atmos¬ 
pheres containing large amount** of carbon dioxid were injurious to the protoplasm 
of the hairs on the stamens of Tradeseantia, stopping the streaming of the proto¬ 
plasm. It also checked or presented tlic germination of Mncor spores as well as the 
developmont of the pollen tubes of some phanerogams. 

The disorganization phenomena of cells, I*. Klkmm (Fringshi ini's Jahrh. wins. 
Hot., 28 (1896), No. 1; abs. in Hot. Xtg., 61 (1896), II, Xo. 6, pp. 136, 136). 

Decomposition of albuminoid matters during germination, 1>. N. Fuianiscu- 
NlKow ^ Ina. .igl. Insl. Moscow, 1 (189 7), Xo. 1-2, pp. It >-266). 

Healing of incisious in vegetable tissues, S. (i. Suavto< k { Card. Chron., ser. 3, 
19 ( 1896), Xo. 491, p. 618), 

An experiment with Rontgen rays on germinating plants, A. SriiKoitFi: (Her. 
dent. hot. Ccs., 11 (1896), Xo. 3, pp. 108-110). 

Mycological contributions, E. h‘osrun* (Hot. Tidsshr., .0 1 1896), Xo. 1 , pp. 137- 
139 ).—A French resume is given of a preceding Danish article, in which Sorosporium 
montia', Fntomophthora apbrophora , and Spegazzinia ammophiln are described as new, 
and critical notes given on numerous other fungi. 

The interdependence of plants and animals, Konxr.v (Card. Chron., ser. 3, 
19(18,96), Xo. 187, pp. 617, 618). 

Flowers and insects, XVI, (’. Kohi.kisun { Hot. Ca:., 21 (1896), No. 6, pp. 366- 
874 ).—Notes are given on the relations between some liliaceous plants and their 
insect visitors. 

experimental researches on how flowers attiact insects, V. PiAiitAr (Bui. 
Hoy. Acad. 8ci. Belyi, sir. 5, 3o < 189~>), Xo. 11, pp. 16,6-188: ahs. in Itot. Xtg., 61 (1896), 
II, Xo. 8, pp. 133, 121). 

The flora of West Virginia, C. F. Mii.lmvaw.ii and E. \\\ M*ttai.l (Field Colum¬ 
bian Museum, Hot. Her., 1 (1896), So. 2, pp.*1-276, pis. 3). 

Distribution of Rhamnus in Ameiica, I, K. E. Ghiknk (Frythea, 4 (1896), No. 

6, pp. 88-86), 

Useful Australian plants, J. IE M\ii>kn ( Agl, Gaz. V. 8. Hales, 7 ( 1896), No. 3, 
pp. 127-131, ph. 3 ).— On blood wood ( Fucalyptus eary mhos a) and the small bur grass 
(Lapprago raccmosa). 

The flora of British India, XXI (Condon: 1896, pp. 221).— In the present part 
some of the Gramineu* are described by Sir J. I). Hooker. 

The Japanese deciduous trees in winter condition, IE Shiuabawa (College 
Ayr., Tokyo, Japan, Hal., rol. 2, No. 6, pp. 829-3(H), ph. 13 ).— By means of illustra¬ 
tions and descriptions of bark, buds, lenticels, spines, etc., the author has furnished 
a key to the deciduous trees and shrubs of Japan, about 260 species and varieties 
being described. 
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A new microchemical reagent for chlorophyll, H. Molisch (Ber, fcot. &m. t 

U {1896), No. 1, i?i>. BS-B?). 

A simple freezing device, W. J. V. Ostkrhoitt (/to/. /*<*.?., {1896), No. 4,pp. 

m~N>l,figs. 6). 

A compendium of general botany, M. Wkhikkmaikr {Trans, by A. Schneider. 
New York; John Wiley t J- Sou, 1896, ]>p. N, ~*>9, figs. 171). 


zo6logy. 

The common crow of the United States, W. 15. Bauhows aiul 15. 
A. ScmvAKZ ( 1\ S. Dept. Apr., Dirisioti of Ornithology and Mammal¬ 
ogy J>ul. (I, pp. OS, pi. 1 , JUja. 2). 

Synopsis .—This bulletin consists of ,m el.ihoiate icpoit on .i stiuh of the food habits 
of the common crow, and comprises chapters on general habits, the animal food, 
insect food, xegctablo food, and the piotcction of crops. The tonteuis of 909 
stomachs Mere examined, and found to aveiaue about 5.5 per cent of animal, 57 
per cent of vegetable, and 10 per cent of muioial mattei. The insect food was 
about 21 per cent, and consisted in.iinl^ of injunous insects. The lemaining 
animal food Mas mamh offal, sin.ill mammals, and iio^s. 'I lie corn eaten was 
about 25 per <ent of the Mliole food, but thielh Masto gium. '1 be (onclnsion is 
that the < roM^is moie beneficial than injm ions. 

(imcral habits (pp. 11-25).—Brief incut ion is made of tin* geographical 
distribution of tin* common crow (Cor run a uterinum*), which is found 
throughout the Knifed States, though rare in the arid legions of the 
West. It is stated that crows are initiatory to some extent, though 
the latitude gone over is usually not great. Extensive descriptions are 
given of the winter roosts of crows, where individuals collect at night 
often to the number of maii> thousands, lining in the day several miles 
for feeding purposes. The chief roosts, in each of which from 100,0(H) 
to 200,000 crows collect, are in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia (Arlington, Virginia), Indiana, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. The habits of tin* crows at these roosts are described, 
various observers being quoted. The ground underneath the roosts is 
covered, sometimes to a depth of an inch or more, with a deposit of dis¬ 
integrated pellets, from which the character of the winter food can be 
made out, and consisting, in the ease of the Arlington roost, of hulls of 
Indian corn, seed of various kinds, sand and gravel, and chalky excre¬ 
ment. The seed were chiefly those of species of Bints, especially the 
poison ivy, of flowering dogwood, and of sour gum. Illustrations are 
given of a pellet, and of the seeds most commonly eaten. The pellets 
consist of the indigestible portions of the food, which are disgorged 
after the soft nutritive matter has been removed in the stomach. 

Animal food (pp. 20-55).—The methods of investigating the food 
habits and examining the stomach contents are described, the matter 
taken from the stomachs being mixed with water and the different 
ingredients then sorted out and identified. The average of the contents 
was found to be: Animal matter, 52.9 per cent; vegetable matter, 56*8 
per cent, and mineral matter 10.5 per cent. Although the mineral mat* 
ter is chiefly sand and gravel, and not food strictly speaking, it id taken 
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into consideration while dealing with the general proportions of the 
elements. Tables are given showing the contents of the stomachs, 
arranged according to the different kinds of food, and months of the 
year. The 32.9 per cent of animal contents are made up of mammals, 
1.7 per cent; oifal, 3 per cent; birds, poultry, and eggs, 1 per cent; 
reptiles, frogs, and fish, 2.2 per cent; insects and spiders, 23.5 percent; 
and other invertebrates, 1.2 percent.* The mammal food was chiefly 
composed of mice and rabbits, though remains of ground squirrels, 
gophers, and some other small mammals were also found; and notes 
from field observers are given indicating the habits of crows in taking 
this kind of prey. Although there is evidence that crows eat poultry, 
wild birds, and the eggs of both, the amount is inconsiderable. Wild 
birds suffer more than poultry. A considerable proportion of the ani¬ 
mal food is made up of reptiles, frogs, fishes, and in\ertebrates, frogs 
being most eaten, crayfish, fish, snakes, snails, and small turtles fol¬ 
lowing in the order mentioned. 

Inxeet food ( pp. 50-71).—Insect food was found in the stomachs of 
crows collected in every month of the year, and varied from 3 per cent 
in Januai y to 53 per cent in April. The greatest amount of insects was 
eaten in April, May, and dune, due to the presence at that time of 
nestlings, in whose stomachs were found one third inoie insects than 
were eaten by the adults. The generalizations drawn are that chiefly 
terrestrial species are eaten; that mainly large or medium-sized insects 
are taken; that hard bodied species are chosen; that insects with pun¬ 
gent or otherwise strong taste or odor are preferred; and that bright, 
and especially golden colored insects seem to be most attractive to 
crows. Grasshoppers, dung beetles, ground beetles (Oarabhbe), May 
beetles, ground spiders (Lyco’-nhe), weevils, cutworms, soldier bugs, 
and ants form the bulk of the insect food, in the above order, but all 
the orders of insects were represented m the stomach contents. About 
as many beneficial and neutral as injurious species were eaten, but in 
point of individuals the injurious species are far ahead. Only two 
classes of beneficial insects were eaten to any gieat extent, the ground 
beetles and the soldier bugs, while grasshoppers and May beetles were 
eaten in considerable quantity, as were also to a lesser degree the wee¬ 
vils, click beetles, cutworms, and crane-flies. Notes from correspond¬ 
ents respecting the insect food of crow s are included. 

Vegetable food ( pp. 72-87).—Tables are gi\en showing the kinds of 
vegetable food in the stomachs, and the percentage of each, by months. 
Of this, corn constitutes about half, acorns, Iilms seeds, wheat, oats, 
grapes, and cherries following next in importance. Although some com 
is eaten when it is sprouting, and again to a less extent when in the 
milk, the most is eaten during the fall and winter, and consists of waste 
grain. About 0 per cent of the total stomach contents was made upof 
mast, chiefly acorns, chestnuts, and beechnuts. Small grains and grass 
and weed seeds w*?re eaten in small quantity, and fruits, almost wholly 
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wild, composed about one-sixth of the food. Nearly 5 per cent of the 
fall and winter food consisted of lUius fruits, sumac and poison ivy, and 
bayberries (Myrica spp.). 

Protection of crops (pp. 88-1)6).—The ]>rotec(ion of crops from crows 
by various means, such as tarring seed corn, poison, and bounties, is 
historically discussed, and the coating of seed corn with coal tar and 
some dry powder, after first soaking in water, is recommended, as crows 
have a strong dislike to the flavor of tar. 

The food of the common mole, II. G a it man (Kentnekjj St a. Hpt . 
1&9 /, pp. XLl-Xh l r ).—This article consists of a preliminary report on 
the food of moles, against which complaint has been made of injury to 
seed corn. The stomachs of 14 moles were examined and the food con¬ 
tents are noted for each individual. Animal food was found in all of 
the 14 stomachs, and in 7 stomachs tiaees of vegetable tissue were also 
found. The vegetable matter, how^ er, was thought to consist entirely 
of dead fibrous roots, probably eaten incidental to the animal matter 
taken, and not intentionally eaten. Two thirds of the food consisted 
of earthworms, and the remaining portion of insects, chiefly white 
grubs and beetles. In the opinion of the author the mole feeds entirely 
upon animal matter. 

A laboratory guide for an elementary course m general biology .J U Pin s. 

m RY (Boston: Silm , HuuftH «f <o, /«s ( i 7, pp pi /,djm* .') This is a \noiK 
containing outline <1 directions lor the piehmm.tr> dissection and stmh of oiganisniw 
considered representati\e typ< s of plants and annuals The forms heated mice 
from the protocoecns to the fern, and from the amnd>a to the frog 

On the* destiuction of mice, A. Si mcojowsri •/tsthr. I'ftaN'nihmvh , ' 

Xo, (t, pp. 3*3-317 ).—Notes aie gi\en upon the use ot Itaullu Ufphi murium foi the 
destruction of mice. 

On the granular leucocytes, (•. L (.i t iiam> [Thu Jtm/ s m.. 7<v (ivn,), \,». ?7 
pp. 71-78). 

Examination of the contents of the stomachs of the fish ciow (Coivus frugil- 
egus) (J)eut. land". I*rew,27 (1 Xom. 14, pp. *Uh t ; ?>, pp 

A few facts about the teredo, or ship worm, 1* Rom (/ on sin, ' ( Xo.8, 
pp. 43, 44). 

The Royal Natuial History, V, R. Lviu kki it ( London V 0 ai nr <t <'o , pp.3si, 
phi, 71, fn/H, 1,000 )—This volnine ot tlm series heats of the reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, and the lowest chordates. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological observations at Kentucky Station, V. E. Mtncv 
(Kentucky St a. Rpt. 1S9t,pp. XLVII-L1II). —Monthly summaries arc 
given of observations during 1801 on temperature, atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, precipitation, sunshine and cloudiness, and movement of the 
wind. The annual summary is as follows: Temperature (degrees F,).— 
Maximum, 97, August 10; minimum, — 0, December 29; mean monthly, 
55.9; mean daily range, 1H.G. Pressure (inches).—Highest, 29.59, Feb¬ 
ruary 24; lowest, 28.88, February 12; mean, 29 * 01 . Precipitation 
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(inches).—Total, 36.32; number of clear days, 102; partly cloudy, 131; 
cloudy, 132. 

Meteorological observations at Massachusetts Hatch Station, 
November and December, 1895, L. Metcalf, C. A. King, and J. 
L. Bartlett (Massachusetts Hatch fit a. Met. Huh. s /, pp. f; si, pp. 
5 ).—These include notes on the weather during these months and the 
usual summaries of observations at the meteorological observatory 
of the station. The December bulletin gives an annual summary for 
the year 1805. The more important data in this summary are as fol¬ 
lows: Pressure (inches).—Actual maximum,30.5.5, December 17; actual 
minimum reading, 28.2.5, February 8; mean reduced to sea level, 30.070; 
annual range, 2.30. Air temperature (degrees F.).—Maximum.08, June 
20; minimum, —0, February 0; mean, 48.5; annual range, 101; maxi¬ 
mum mean daily, 83.4, June minimum mean daily, 1.2, February 0; 
mean maximum, 57.7; mean minimum, 30.0; mean daily range, 17.0; 
maximum daily range, 11, June 10; minimum daily range, 2, Decem¬ 
ber .5. Humidity. —Mean dew point, 30.5; mean force of vapor, 0.131; 
mean relative humidity, 71 1. Precipitation .—Total lainfall or melted 
snow, 41.10 in.; number of day?* on w hicli 0.01 in. or more jain or melted 
snow fell, 110; total snowfall in inches, 01. Weather. —Mean cloudi¬ 
ness observed, 40 per cent; total cloudiness lecorded by the sun ther¬ 
mometer, 2,145 hours, or 47 per cent; number of clear days, 118; num¬ 
ber of fair days, 110; number of cloudy days, 137. Wind (prevailing 
direction).—NW„ 13 per< cut; K.. 12 percent; >S\Y., 11 per cent; N.,10 
percent; W..0 percent; other directions, 15 per cent; total movement, 
40,801 miles; maximum daily movement, 45 4 miles, December 31; mini¬ 
mum daily movement: 0 miles, March 7; mean daily movement, 128.4 
miles; mean hourly \elocity, 5.3 miles; maximum pressure per square 
foot, 43 lbs.—03 miles per hour, September 11. Bright sunshint .— 
Number of hours recorded, 2,303, or 53 per cent. Dates af front .— Last, 
May 17; lirst, August 22. Dates of snoir .—Last, April 3; first, Octo¬ 
ber 20. 

Nebraska Weather Review for 1895, Li. D. Swkzky and <L A. 
Lovelam) (Xtbraska fita . Bui. Id. parts pp. loo, maps di ).—This 
includes general notes on the weather; monthly summaries of observa¬ 
tions on pressure, temperature, precipitation, wind movement, cloudi¬ 
ness, etc., at some 121 different stations in the State. The data for 
1895 aie summarized as follows: 

The year 1895 was one of deficient rainfall and iother high leniperatuie. The 
mean temperature for tin* State was 18.0 F„ which is 0.8 above the normal. The 
highest was 110° and the lowest —3b . 

“The mean pressure for the State wua 30.00 in. The highest was 31.01, at North 
Platte, in Pebiuary, and tlio lowest 29.12, at North Platte, in May. 

“The average wind \«loeity for the State was 9.1 miles an hour; the highest was 
60 miles an hour, at Lincoln, in March. 

“The sunshine at Lincoln averaged 7.7 hours, or 0113 per cent of the possible 

amount. * 
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“ The total evaporation at Lincoln amounted to 48.85 in, 5 at Omaha, 54.59 J at Sioux 
City, Iowa, 52.79; and at North Platte, 48.64 in. 

11 The average precipitation for the State was 18.70 in. The normal as derived from 
the past 20 years is 23.33, leaving a deficiency of 4.63, or slightly less than as stated 
in the December bulletin which included less rompleto data. 

“The average relative humidity at Lincoln was 67.7 per cent, at Omaha 63.4, and 
at North Platte 66.2. The lowest observed was 13 per cent, at Lincoln, in April.” 

The mean temperature for 20 years (IS70-1805) was 48° F., and the 
average rainfall 23.33 in. 

Meteorological report, N. IIelme (Rhode Island tita. Bpt. 1894 , 
pp. 213-217 ).—This includes notes on the weather and tabulated results 
of observations on temperature, pressure, and precipitation for each 
month of 1894. The following is a summary of the observations for 
the year: Temperature (degrees F.).—Mean, 48.0; highest, 93, June 17 
andJuly29; lowest, —9, February; annual range, 102; highest monthly 
mean, 72.1, July; lowest monthly mean, 24.9, February; highest daily 
mean, 78, June 23: lowest daily mean, —1, February 24. Precipita¬ 
tion (inches).—Total (rain and melted snow), 48.19; greatest monthly, 
9.14, October; least monthly, 0.50, June; snoirfall —total, 75A; greatest 
monthly, 24.A, January; least monthly, 4, March. Weather .—Number 
of clear days, 110; number of fair days, 130; number of cloudy days, 
12 ; number of days on which 0.01 in. or more of rain fell, 114. 
Air pressure (inches).— Maximum, 30.54, February; minimum, 28.55, 
January; mean, 29.85. 

High atmospheric pressure in January, Pkcukvhknh ( Compt. It end., 122 {1808), 
Ac. G y pp. 851-351 ).—Observations in England, Franco, and central Europe, but 
especially in Jersey, where the barometer at the Observatory of St. Louis showed a 
mean pressure for January of 766.12 mm. at a height of 55 meters uud of 771,32 mm. 
at the level of tlio sea. This is claimed to occur periodically almost every 19 years 
under the conibiued action of sun and moon, the causes being discussed. 

Actinometric observations made at the observatory of Montpellier in 1895, 
A. Crova (Compt. Bend1,22 (/.V.%), Xo. 11, pp. (>54-858). 

Observations of the sun at the Lyons observatory during the last three 
months of 1895, J. Ocillacmi: {Compt. Tend., 1222 {1808), Xo. JO, pp. 500-598). 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1894 (l. S. ]>ept Ayr., H eathm* 
Bureau Bpt. IS04, pp. 288). —“The present volume of meteorological data, tho third 
published by the Weather bureau, contains the results of observations made during 
1894, anil, as a special contribution, a continuation of the detailed loeords of tem- 
perature, pressure, and wind at Pikes Peak and Colorado Springs, Colorado, begun 
in Part VI of the 1893 report.” 

The report includes a list of observing stations, with data on latitude, loftgi* 
tilde, and elevation, etc.; instruments and instrumental corrections; hourly averages 
of atmospheric pressure, temperature, and wind movement for 28 selected stations; 
monthly and annual meteorological summaries for the different stations; monthly 
and annual mean temperature, annual extremes of tcm]>erature, and dates of first and 
last killing frost; monthly and annual precipitation; and miscellaneous meteoro¬ 
logical tables and reports. 

Monthly Weather Review (r, 8, Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau, Monthly Weather 
Review, S3 {1805), Xos, 8, pp. 388-824, charts 5; 0, pp. 825-884, charts 8).— In addition 
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to the usual summaries of meteorological observations with their accompanying 
explanatory notes, No. 8 contains notes by E. B. Harriott on high areas north of the 
St. Lawrence Valley in October, November, and December; by II. E. Frankenfield 
on weather forecasts in the Slate of Missouri; and by the editor on the value of 
Weather Bureau forec asts, the great drought of 1845 in northern Ohio, a region of 
heavy rainfall (Horse Cove, Macon County, North Carolina), tin* calculation of nor¬ 
mal values, protection from frosts, bow do rains and winds spread epidemics? do 
thunder storms advance against the wind? the cause of the low temperatures for 
August, an aurora in South Carolina and Kentucky, optical phenomenon (rainbow 
and yellow crosses ol>s<r\<d by moonlight), the cold summer of 1816, a popular 
substitute for the barometer, and the carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere. No. 9 
contains an aiticle on meteorology and magnetism by F. II. Bigelow, and notes by 
the editor on Florida freezes fora century and a half, droughts in the Mississippi 
Valley, the weather in distant regions, the local storms of .September 8 in Kansas, 
the earthquake of September 1, how to obs<r\e an oaithquake, frosts in southern 
California—their prediction and pre\ontion, and storm waxes on the Great Lakes 
and the ocean. 

A speculation in topographical climatology, \\ . M. Danis ( Inter. t. Jour., 
1» (189*1), No. IJ, pp. 

Temperature observations on the snow covering during the winter of 
1894-95, 1\ Dot jn ( Meteorol. /tu< hr.. 1 1 ( / ), p. /; «/>v. m A aiunr . h'unthchau, 11 

(189*1), No. lu,p. 

North Carolina Weather, Novembei, 1895, to February, 1896, IT. B. Battle, 
C. F. vox Hrumi v\\, and K. Nl r NX (North Carolina H rather Service Huh. 74, pp. 14, 
ntapnj; ?»,pp. 14, map # ?’»,/>/>. fa, maps J; 77, pp. map* ?).— The usual sum¬ 
maries of meteorological obserx ations by tlie State leather Sen ico cooperating 
with the Weather Buieau of this Department. 
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Experiments in determining carbonates of lime and magnesia 
insoils, 1!. Maczelu s and A, Vesteruerg (Cttuna Agl. Inst. Kpt. 
lMf, pp. (12-71 ).—The authors investigated different methods of diges¬ 
tion of soil samples, with special reference to the determination of lime 
and magnesia. Since earlier experiments l»y Erdman with different 
snmples of marl had shown that warm concentrated hydrochloric acid 
extracted considerably more of both o.xids than did dilate hydrochloric 
acid (about 1 per cent), a number of comparative analyses of clays aud 
marls were made with solutions of different strengths as follow's: (1) J 
normal (about 0.9 per eeut) hydrochloric acid acting for an hour under 
constant agitation by means of a water motor, and (2) 1 per cent hydro¬ 
chloric acid acting for 21 lionrs under occasional agitation. One gram 
of substance was treated with 100 ee. of the solution in the former 
method, and in the latter with 20 to 75 ee., according to the amount of 
carbonates present. The digestion took place at ordiuary room tem¬ 
perature in both cases. Carbonic acid was determined in all samples 
by an apiairatus similar to that of Fresenius. Five grams of soil was 
generally taken for this determination. Tho following results (p. 840) 
were obtained. 
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Lime, magnesia, and carbonic acid in clays and marie soluble in hydrochloric acid ofdif* 
ferent strengths. (In air-dry substance.) 


Subatancc. 


1 normal hydrochloric-acid solu¬ 
tion acting tor 1 hour. 


| Lime 

I 


i Carbonic arid. 


*l«g-1 

lieaiu. Cab u- 
1 latcd. 


Found. 


Differ 

euco. 


X per cent hydrochloric-acid solu¬ 
tion, aiding lor 24 hours. 


Lime. 


Carbonic Acid. 
Mag | , — 

noma. Calcu- , , Diflhr- 
lated. hmmil encc. 




Per ct 

Per et 

7V r ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

7*er ct. 

Per ct ! 

Per ct. 

1 

(/'lay from Kattegat ... 
Clay surface Hoil . 

5. 36 

0 84 

5 13 

4.37 

1 0.70 




. , _ _ 1 


2 




. 


Ml 53 

' 0. 34 

0 80 

0.07 | 

+ 0.73 

3 

Clay aiitaoil. 






.40 

.37 

■ 7« 

.03 

.71 

4 

< ’lav, Upsala. 

1.32 

.32 

1 39 

37 

82 

1.34 

.37 

1 40 

.58 

.88 

5 

.. :a«. 

.01 

.22 

.74 

.04 

70 

.03 

.35 

.88 

.02 | 

.86 

C 

_do. 

2.41 

. 10 

2. 07 

1 48 

50 



. 


7 

Marl Pohtchsb - u . 

14 23 

.32 

11.37 

10. 07 

.58 

14. 43 

42 

11 70 

in. i*7 1 

82 

8 

Marl, gray, Ekcb\ ... 
Marl, brown, Ehcliy .. 
Marl, Viaby.... 

*-8 1.8 

-.41 

7 27 

<* 08 

.50 






9 

10 1 
11 

13. (»S 

.47 

12.83 

12. 30 

47 

15. 47 

i.io 

13 44 

1 1. 00 

. 44 

Marl Klinto. 

.... 





13 70 

.6,7 

11.48 

11 21 I 

. 23 

12 

Tertiary clay, gray — 
Tertiary clay, brown 
Kemper marl, reddish 

.21 

,28 

.47 

.07 

*40 





. 

13 

14 

.24 

.27 

.48 

08 

.40 






13 1 

brow n . 

Keuper marl, grayish- 

4.01 

i 10 

7 12 

0 18 

01 



7 12 

0.30 i 

.02 

10 

green .' 

Upper Silurian marl, ! 

Ml 83 

'8 2h 

18 12 

18 02 

30 

12 U 

8 38 

In 07 

18. 13 

.84 

1 

Gotland. 

7 07 

1 19 

7 31 

7 Oil 

22 

7 oo 

1.28 

7 02 

7. 14 

.48 


1 Four per cent bydroohloric acid dissolved at ordinary tempriatuic during 48 boom * 1 04 and 0 77 
per cent of lime and of magnesia, respecti\el\. 

*One per cent hydrochloric aeid dissolved at boiling heat 0 64 per <ent and l 4t pci cent of lime 
and of magnesia, resjiecth ely. 

*Uy extraction with 23 per con I hydrochloric »< id an additional 0 17 per < en4 ot Inne and 1.3" jwir 
cent of magnesia were dissoh ed. 


The results show tliat cold 1 per rent hydrochloric aeid is sufficiently 
strong to dissolve the whole content of carbonates of lime and mag¬ 
nesia, even where the magnesia content is so high (as in the ease of 
Nos. 14 and 15) that an insoluble residue of calcium magnesium car¬ 
bonate (dolomite) might be expected. The data for “calculated 
carbonic acid” were 4 derived from the percentages of lime and of mag¬ 
nesia dissolved by the aeid solution; it will be seen that the calculated 
amounts of carbonic aeid exceed those found by analysis by o.li2 to 0.85 
per cent, average 0.58 per cgnt. The phosphoric acid and sulphuric 
acid present were determined in 4 samples, as follows: 


Phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid in clays and marls. 


Chiy Marl Marl Marl 
No.'2 No 10. No. 11 No 111. 

« 


PhoHphom ,u id 
Sulphuric acnl.. 


Vet cmt. Vet c nt. Vet cutt Percent. 
0 01 ) 0 07 'Ml 0 12 - 

.07 Not dctonuiiird 1 ,12 


The quantities of acids found were not sufficient to account for the 
excess of dissolved bases, and this excess must therefore have been 
derived from silicic acid in the form of easily soluble silicates. 

The authors recommend the method followed at the Halle Expert* 
ment Station (Germany) for the estimation of lime in soils, 1 checking 

l Se© Land w. Vers. Stat., H8, j), 281 (E. S. It., 2, p, 524). 
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the results by a determination of carbonic acid in the sample before 
treatment, p. w. woll. 

Amount of water in soils during July, 1895, M. Whitney ( l\ 8. 
Dept. Ayr., Dtv. of Agricultural Hods Huh >, pp. >>, <lqms. '1). — The 
character of the weather during the month and the ciop conditions are 
briefly discussed and data are reported in Lillies and diagrams show¬ 
ing the moisture in eaily tiuck soils atMaidela Springs, Maryland, and 
Toano, Virginia; m tobacco soils at Oxford, North Parohua (bright 
tobacco), Poqnoinw k, (Connecticut, and Newstead, Kentucky (shipping); 
blue grass and White Iimlej tobacco land at Lexington audGieendale, 
Kentucky; and in other soils at Wellington, Scott Pity, Haven, Gat den 
Cit>, Colby, Staftoid, Kllmivood, Toiler, and Mankato, Kansas; and 
Geneva, Hig Springs, and North Platte, Nebiaska. Mechanical analy¬ 
ses aie given ot the truck soil fiom Toano, the grass soil from Lexing¬ 
ton, and the tobacco soils fiom Oxtoid,New stead,and Lexington. The 
moisture in these soils dining June and Julv was as follows: 

Moi Iiik in Mtfltn ut kinds of iilihtuu/ him and .hilt/, / v 


T m» 11 1 


/ ♦ > cent 1 n etnl 


lru< knot! loom Vuuimi 


8 7 

8 « 

C»riMH “oil Itxm^ton kiutii<k\ 


1*1 7 

JO 4 

llrijjit toh m o Mil oxluid Nni th < aiolm t 


7 0 

7 4 

Shipping tolmi i «> soil, Vwsii til Iv« utn« k\ 


14 V 

r» e 

Ihirh > toh im o hi il Itxin^taii h<iiht<k\ 


10 7 

JO r » 


“Tin so liguK h iiio not those obt lined from the dnl\ sampks, foi llu uituil deter¬ 
minations \ c onsidi i ihh with Hu im «| u thins ol th< gioimd ind liom the cnois 
among tiom the im thuds ot moistim di ti i munitions I he .utuil deti rmm.ihons 
are plot tc d on ich rt md tin hgun s id the t ibh lie taken trom the i li ut as ltpie- 
senting moie n< *il\ the iwiigodnh (onditionsot the field 

“While the inoistun dilhisin the s mm soil fiomdai In d iv md from wet K to 
vieeh, the diilt it tit i is piopoi tioualh the use on all tin soils, show mg 111 it through¬ 
out the m ason * iops ^iow in on so no soils h i\e 2 ot 1 time s as mu< Ii w it» r at their 
disposal as on otheis ttudt i < «s*Mitiall\ the same dim it to < ondttions 

The conservation of soil moisture by means of subsoil plow¬ 
ing, T. L. L\oN (^tlnaskti hta. Bui. / >\ pp. Vd-HK , Juj. 1, pis. >).—The 
stukmgl> beneficial and lasting effects on thegrowthot coin and sugar 
beets ot subsoiling a tine upland loam at the station aie desenbed and 
lllustiated and the successful oxpeuemeof a taimei at Geneva, Ne- 
biaska, is given. 

The following suggestions aie made: 

“Sitbnoil plow mg, although i meins ol < miser\ on* moistui« does not prodmoit, 
midis, thereto! e, not a substitute tor urigition where tin lamlall is too small to 
plodnee ciopB 

“IV heie there is a hard, di} subsoil, subsoil plow mg is to he lttomnu nded 

“Where the auhtfotl is loose, gtavdh, oi samh, subsoiling is probably imncies- 
earj, or may oy on he minimus 

“Do not nubeoil w hen the soil is\ei\ wet,oitlur abm« oi loneath, aa theio is 
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great danger of puddling tho soil, thus leaving it in worse condition than before. 
ThiB is one of tbc reasons why it is better to subsoil in the fall than in the spring. 

“If the ground bo subsoiled in tho fall, tho winter and spring rains have ample 
opportunity to soak in, that being tho season of greatest rainfall and least evapo¬ 
ration. 

“Subsoiling in tho spring may bo a positho detriment if the subsoil bo oxtremely 
dry, as in that ease the rain water is partially icmoved from the }oung plant by the 
absorption of tho bottom soil. If tho spring rains wero lioavy, this would not be a 
disailv antage.” 

On fallowing, I\ V. Dkiii^rain ( Cornpt. ltvnd122 (Ls<)6), No. 15, 
pp. 821-821). —A triennial rotation of wheat, oats, and fallow is very 
common in Europe as a relic of the time when few forage plants were 
grown, little manure produced, and little was known of commercial 
fertilizers. The author maintains that the practice of fallowing has no 
excuse for existence at the present time when manure 4 and fertilizers 
are abundant. It should be replaced by a system which keeps the soil 
covered and suppresses weeds. 

' Measurement of the odors of the air, A. Gi kaiuun and M. Ninoi x (Cornpt. 
Bend., 122 (1 s\%), Xo. 17, pp.97i, 97.7). 

* Nitrates in water supplies, T. St iilo«*mn<« ( t'ompt. Bend., 1:: i With), Vo. /7, pp. 
824-829, figs. 2). —A preliminary icport on u study of tin* spring water of Paris, dis¬ 
cussing tho value of determinations of nitrates in choosing a soime of supply of 
potable water. Anal} tical data are reserved for a future paper. 

Potable water, F. Coreii. (12 Ban potable. Bari*: J. 11. Haiti it rv d fils, pp. 339, 
figs. 133). 

Analyses of water, 11. J. Wheeler (Ilhode Inland Sta. Bpi. 1M)i, p. 137). —Tabu¬ 
lated analyses with reference to sanitarv condition of 5 samples of watci sent to 
tho station from different parts of the State. 

Hygienic examination of water, FlCuck i Ih ut. f ieri. Ofi. (le*nnd., 38, Xo. 1; 
abs. in Chem. Ccnlbl., 1890, 1, Xo. J? f p. 037 ).—A partial resume of this subject, with 
especial reference to the transmission of disease through water used tor drinking 
and domestic purposes and to the methods employed in the examination of water. 

Analyses of atmospheric waters collected at Catania from June, 1888, to 
September, 1889, (». Basils (Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital., 38 (1893), Xo. 9, pp. 313-374 ).— 
Data regarding content of nitrogen in different forms and lime, magnesia, chlorii), 
sulphuric acid, and silica. • 

Investigations on the influence of plant oover on the height of the ground 
water, E. Wollny (Borsch, deb. agr. Plugs., 18 (1893), Xo. 3-4, pp. 891-407, fig. 1). 

The agricultural charts of the Arrondissement of Meaux (Seine-et-Marne), 
France, J. B£nakd (Ann. Sci Ayr on., ser. 2,1890 , I, Xo. 2, pp. 204-270). 

Determination of the productive capacity of soils, A. Doocahsk (lour. Agr. 
Prat.) 00, (1890), 1, No. 19, pp. 085-089 ).—A popular article on tho characteristics of 
a productive soil. 

Account of an experimental field near Goedereede on land overflowed with 
# sea water, I. Cl. J. Kakeijkeke (Orgaan Ver. Oudleer. Bytes Landbouwschool, 8 (1890), 
No. 90, pp. 5-7 ).—Barley and oats yielded well-dev eloped grain; the beaus were 
badly wrinkled, and tbe potatoes had a very bad taste. From tho results of this 
experiment the conclusion is drawn that on meadows overflowed, with salt water, 
potatoes, flax, beans, and caraw ay must not be sown, while sugar beets, barley, and 
oats give a yield of very good quality. 

The renovation of calcareous soils, P. Okrvaim (Prog. Agr. ei lit., 25 (1890), 
&Q$. 10, pp. 259-271; 11, pp. 287-297 ; 13, pp. 843-855). 
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On the substitution of soda for, and its value in connection 
with, potash, II. J. Wheeler, J. I). Towar, ami (i. M. Tucker 
(Rhode Island tita. Rpt. JS04, pp. JG8-18P). 

Synopsis ,—Phosphoric acitl and nitrogen were applied uniformly to 48 sixtieth- 
acre plats. Potash and soda were substituted for each other in different 
amounts and proportions, using the chlorids and carbonates of potassium and 
sodium in different series, both with and without the addition of lime. Kle\en 
varieties of plants were grown on each plat. The yields were generally greater 
with potash without soda than with soda without potash, and with the carbon¬ 
ates rather than the chlorids. The results indicate that soda was inferior to 
potash. 

A brief review is given of work in this line. Four series of 12 
sixtieth-acre plats were used, receiving a uniform application of GOO- 
lbs. per acre of dissolved phosphate rock, .'UK) lbs. undissolved phos¬ 
phate rock (floats), 180 lbs, fine ground bone, ami 720 lbs. dried blood per 
acre. In addition potash and soda were used to test the value of soda 
as a partial substitute for potash. 

Full amounts of each were used alone and combined with full, .J, 
ami the amounts of the others, and J, A, and of the full amounts of 
each were used in combination with equal amounts of the* other. 

The full amount of soda, 2.28 lbs. of sodium oxid per plat, was fur¬ 
nished in the form of 1.47 lbs. of sodium chlorid and 4 lbs. sodium 
carbonate, respectively. The full amount of potash, 3.35 lbs. per plat, 
was used in the form of (>.2 lbs. potassium chlorid and 5.1)4 lbs. potas¬ 
sium carbonate. Iii 2 series of plats the chlorids of potassium and 
sodium were used and in 2 others the carbonates. In previous work 
the soil, of which a chemical analysis is given, had been found so acid 
that some plants refused to grow on it. In order that the effect due to 
the neutralization of this acid might be the same a smaller quantity of 
sodium carbonate than of potassium carbonate was used in each case. 

The Held in which the plats were situated was in grass until 1895, 
when corn was grown. On June Gaud 7 beans, carrots, beets, corn, 
cucumbers, sorghum, millet, oats, ruta bagas, and potatoes were planted 
on each plat. The planting was followed by excessive drought and the 
oats and corn were failures. 

The yields secured are tabulated. They indicate that where potash 
was used without soda the yields were greater than where soda was 
used without potash. Where potash in increasing quantities was 
added to a full amount of soda the yields generally increased with the* 
amount of potash, though not always in a uniform degree; but where 
soda in increasing quantities was added to a full amount of potash the 
results were less satisfactory. 

The yields were generally greater with the carbonate than with the 
chlorids of potassium and sodium, and “ those plants which showed 
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tlic greatest beneiit from the use of the carbonate were among those 
which in experiments elsewhere were most benefited by the use of air- 
slacked lime.” 

Tt seems probable to the author that the carbonates reduced the 
acidity of the soil more than the chlorids, and that the use of air-slacked 
lime still further increased the yields of those crops most seriously 
affected by soil acidity. The use of lime was advantageous in connec¬ 
tion with sodium and potassium carbonates, and much more so with 
sodium and potassium chlorids. 

‘‘The indications from the experiment this year are that soda was iuferior to pot¬ 
ash; hut to what extent, if any, it is important as a plant nutrient in connection 
with potash in addition to the soda already existing in our soil, can only be as:er- 
tained by a repetition of the experiment perhaps fora number of \ ears. Though 
the direct object of the experiment was not to compare the action of the chlorids 
and carbonates of potassium and sodium, it was evident that the latter produced 
mnch greater yields with certain crops than did the chlorids, and that this was due 
to the action of the carbonates in reducing the acidity or sourness of the soil seems 
probable. A similar beneficial action from the lime in connection with certain 
plants, which is in accord with previous experiments, is also evident/’ 

Observations upon the growth of various plants upon an 
upland acid soil before and after liming, H. .1. VVukklkii, J. 1). 
ToWAK, suid (i. M. Ti ('KEK (Rhode Island St a. Rpt. lMI, pp. f.kV-167, 
ph. It ).—Experiments commenced in 1894 to test the influence of lime 
in connection with other fertilizers, especially nitrate of soda and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, on a large variety of field and garden eiops grown 
on well-drained but acid soil (E. 8. K., 7, p. 477) were continued during 
1894. The yields of the different crops are tabulated and their appear¬ 
ance is shown in plates. The summary of results during 189.4 and 1894 
is as follows: 

“Our sandy loam soil, where tlic natural drainage is good, has been found to be* 
decidedly sour or acid, and some plants almost refuse to grow while others flourish 
upon it. Ily tho use of the air slacked lime, which reduces or overcorties the acidity 
of the soil, the fields of a number of plants have been increased from 1 to U times; 
with a number of others the yields have been doubled, while vv ith a few plants they 
have been reduced from one-half to one-fourth of those obtained without lime. The 
plants ordinarily grown in Rhode Island which have shown an injury from the use 
of 3 tons of air-slacked lime per acre are the pumpkin, watermelon, and Indiau corn 
(liehl variety). In other experiments where smallei quantities of lime were used, 
Indian corn was slightly benefited or uninjured. The time of ripening of tho water¬ 
melon was hastened by the use of lime, a fact which in our latitude fully compen¬ 
sated for the reduction in its yield. The greatest drawback to tho nse of lime which 
we have encountered is its tendency to increase the potato scab . . . [but] lime has 
invariably increased the yield of large tubers and frequently the total yield. . . . 

*In regard to the maturity of the crop, that of the kohl-rabi was hastened remark¬ 
ably by the use of lime, and that of the summer squash to some extent. 

“Spinach and lettuce were more seriously affected by the acidity of the soil than 
any other crops grown, and almost failed in some instances to gain a foothold even 
though the seeds germinated well. The most important Rhode Island crops whioh 
were decidedly benefited by the use of lime were the beet, onion, miiskmelon, eab- 
bage, cauliflower, cucumber, barley, red clover, pea, and ruta-baga or Swedish 
turnip. Tobacco, sorghum, and wheat, though not Rhode Island crops, should also 
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be mentioned, owing to the fact that they are important crops elsewhere. A num¬ 
ber of other crops less generally cultivated were also greatly benefited by lime. 

“ Marked differences have been observed between individual members of the same 
family of plants; for example, of 2 leguminous plants, the clover and tlie lupine, 
the former can not be grown successfully on our soil without lime, barnyard manure, 
or some other alkaline treatment, while the latter is injured by lime; again, in 
respect to the melon family, the muskmelon wah a total failure without lime, while 
the total yield of watermelons was not increased by it. In regard to the cereals, 
barley was not a success without lime; wheat and oats were benefited by it in the 
order named, though In a less degree, while the rye derived but little benefit 
from it. , . . 

“Perhaps the most important points brought out l»y this experiment arc the fol¬ 
lowing, namely, the necessity for the examination of upland soils relative to their 
acidity, and the recognition of its possible effect in connection with plunt experi¬ 
ments, and also the necessity of employing a large number of plants in experiments 
by which it is hoped to establish general principles.” 

Testing the value of phosphoric acid in different forms, O. 

Flagg, ,J. 1). Towar, and G. M. Ticker (Rhode Maud Sta. Rpt. 
j pp. 1X2-12*). —This is a report of progress in an experiment on IS two- 
fifteenth acre plats, with equal money values of phosphoric acid from 8 
different sources. Air-shirked lime was applied to one-half of eaeh plat. 
Com was grown on all the plats. Tabulated data are given for the 
yields of corn tor the previous and present seasons. Analyses of the 
phosphatie materials used and a description of eaeh are given. 

“The experiment as now planned is to be conducted a number of years, lining 
phosphoric acid in the same form each succeeding year. The crop an ill be changed 
eaeh \e;ir to conform to some suitable rotation, using the same crop for all the plats.” 

Observations for the purpose of determining if the results 
secured in soil tests with a given plant are applicable to plants 
.in general, H. Wiikei.br, J. 1>. Towab, dim) (i. M. Tucker 
(Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. lS')l,pp. 110-1 j/, pi. I). 

tfynopxifi. —This is a soil test on 7 twentieth-acre plats with !V7 \arietie» of plants. 
The results indicated that conclusions drawn from a soil test with a given plant 
may not appl\ to all others regardless of their character. 

The authors review the work of testing the fertilizer requirements of 
soils in this country and in Europe. 

Seven twentieth-acre plats* 10.47 by 208 ft., received nitrate of soda 
480 lbs., dissolved boncbhick 000 lbs., anti muriate of potash 200 lbs. 
per acre, singly and in combination. To one-half of 1 plat air-slacked 
lime at the rate of 3 tons per acre was applied, part of the application 
being made in 1804. Corn had been grown on the plats for 4 years 
previous. In rows running across these plats 37 kinds of plants were* 
grown, including the following: Clover, pea, bean, cow pea, sqja bean, 
lupine, barley, oats, rye, wheat, millet, corn, sorghum, sunflower, 
mangel-wurzel, carrot, turnip, radish, parsnip, onion, salsify, squash, 
cucumber, pumpkin, kohlrabi, cabbage, cauliflower, kale, lettuce, rape, 
tomato, pepper, potato, spinach, and muskmelon. The 2 rows of each 
variety were separated by more than 100 ft. 
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u The soil vraa in such an extremely exhausted condition that the application of 
two elements only rarely produced a good crop, and with many of the crops grown, 

. . . whero phosphoric acid was lacking, the yield was practically nothing, even 
though sufficient nitrogen and potash was supplied.” 

Tabulated (lata are given for the weights of the crops secured on the 
various plats. The greater number of the plants enumerated indicated 
that phosphoric acid was more deficient than either of the other ele 
meats, and a list is given of 20 plants which showed decidedly the 
Jack of phosphoric acid. The white bean, sunflower, and summer 
squash were evidently more benefited by potash than by phosphoric 
acid. From those plants which showed that phosphoric acid was most 
deficient a list of 13 is given which indicated a greater deficiency of 
potash than of nitrogen, and of 7 indicating a greater deficiency of 
nitrogen than of potash. 

“The spinach positively refused to grow except on the limed plat, eveu though 
supplied with an abundance of phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. This was 
doubtless due to the acidity of the soil, which affected the spinach more seriously 
than any other crop. The lettuce, for the same reason, produced only a minimum 
growth except where limed. 

“The results of the foregoing experiment indicate that the conclusions drawn 
from a soil test with a given plant may not apply to all others regardless of their 
character. The results show in a very marked manner that the majority of plants 
with which >ve have experimented indicate a deficiency of available phosphoric 
acid in the soil, and it is possible that any one of those may he used for determining 
tlio fertilizer requirements of the others as far as concerns phosphoric acid. 

“Another noteworthy feature of the results is that those plants which show an 
unquestionable lack of assimilable phosphoric acid in the soil do not agree among 
themselves as to the ielati\e deficiency of potash and nitrogen. 

“The most interesting point brought out by the experiment is that a soil shown 
by the cereals and many other plants to he exceedingly deficient in phosphoric acid 
should, when tested with coitain other plants, appear to ho chiefly deficient in potash. 

“It will he e\ blent from the foregoing that a test.of the soil in question by means 
of the white bean or sunflower might have led to wholly erroneous conclusions as to 
tlio element most needed for the production of the greater portion of our ordinary 
crops." 

Systems of manuring, W. II. Jordan (Maine Sla. Rpt. 180i , pp. 
2N-.92).—This is a continuation of work published in the Annual lteporfc 
of tlie station for 1891 (E. S. Ii., 4, p. 120), and a summing up of tlio data 
of 7 years’ experiments. These experiments were made on 4 plats con¬ 
taining 2i acres each, laid out in a 10-acro field of clay loam grassland in 
1888. For 2 years grass was grown to determine the relative fertility of 
the plats. In 1800 the plats were plowed and the following fertilizers 
applied: Plat 1,20 loads of stable manure per acre; plat 2,1,000 lbs. of 
South Carolina rock, 00 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 10 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia, and 100 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre; plat 3, 500 lb&* 
of acid South Carolina rock, otherwise the same as plat 2; plat 4, no 
fertilizer. This was the only application of fertilizers made. The 
crops grown and the yields are given in the following table for each 
year except 1803, during which the plats were summer fallowed aud 
tilled. 
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Crop* grown and yield* per acre during 7 year* with one application of fertilizer. 


"V i 

Tear. i 

1 

Crop grown. 

Plat 1, 
barn ma¬ 
nure. 

Plat 2, j Plat 3, 
phoMphorJci diHHolved 
acid, crude, phosphate. 

Plat 4, 
nothing. 

1888,1889. 

1890. 

Hay, average. 

Barley and ponn, combined yield ‘ . 

Poundx. 
2,542 
2,208 

Pounds. 

2, 410 

1,712 

Pounds. 

2,082 
1,422 

| Pounds. 

, 2,510.0 

t 1,118.0 




1891. 

! OatH • 

Grain. .. .. 

Straw'.. 

1,536 
2,282 

1,447 

1,534 

1,523 

1,449 

i 

1,304.0 
1,176.0 

1892. 

1894. 

Total . . . 

Barley bay. 

1 Oatn: 

Green crop. 

:t,si8 

3, 444 

0, 968 

2.981 1 
2, 324 

10,204 

2,972 

1 930 

7,608 

2,480.0 
1,161.0 

6,340.0 


Dry matter. 

Yield without tcrtili/eiH hh taleulntul 
from the relativ e produet ion ot 1888-'89. 

/ 894 i 

960 

2, 453 

019 

1,734 

760 

~ 057.3 

957 3 


Gain canned bj CertilizerH in 1894 

928 

J 534 

968 



1 Fort ill acre applied inis \ear 

The author concludes as follows: 

“The commercial fertilizers have caused a marked increase of crop for at least l 
years after their application. 

“The fourth crop was larger from the crude phosphate than fiom the dissolved. 

“The tirst 3 crops were larger from the yard manure than from the commercial 
manures, but the fourth crop 'was larger from the latter.” 

The composition and use of fertilizers, \*. L. Van Slykk (Sew York Aviate Sta. 
Jlul.94, n.8er.,pp. 179-411 ).—This is in paita revised edition of Bulletin 55 of the 
station (K. 8. K.,5,p. 1<U), and gives a popular summary of information on the fol¬ 
lowing topics: Chemistry of plants, plant food, and soils; materials used as fertil¬ 
izers; purchase and use of fertilizers, including formulas for fertilizers for different 
kinds of farm erops; arithmetic of fertilizers, ineluding notes on guaranties and val¬ 
uation ; and average composition and value of fertilizing materials and of farm erops. 

Investigations on the foraging powers of some agricultural plants for phos¬ 
phoric acid, AV. Bai.entink (Maine Sta. Itpl, 1894, pp. 107-170 ).—A reprint of Bulletin 

of the station (K. S. B.,6, p. 7051; 7, p.lll). 

The nitrogen question, O. Stiiaich (1'iihlintfn landw. /ty., 45 ( fS98) % So. 10 , pp. 
311-319). 

The disinfection of liquid fertilizers, K. Van Kiimkniikn {Ann. Set. A a run., str. 2, 
IS90, I , Xo, 1, pp. 271-275 ). 

The preservation of barnyard manure, Wagnrk t Landw. ff ovhenbl. Sehlex.-IIoht 
40 (1890), Xo. 14, pp. 1115-117; Ztschr. landw. Vvr. liluinpremium, tJ \ 1890 ), Ao. 15, pp % 
133-125). 

Lime and marl, A. Stctzkk {Mitt dent, lamhe. dee., 1890, Xo. 0, pp. 50, 51; Landw. 
iVochenbl. Sekhs.-Jlohi., 40 (1890), So. 14, pp. 110 , 211). 

On the metamorphic gypsums of Algeria, L. (Iknti t. (Cowpt. llend., t12{1890), 
Xo. 17, pp. 968-960). 

Potaasic fertilisers, U.Hmbth and O. Schkeiuku (L'Engrui*, 11 t 1890) % Xo. JO, pp. 
487 , 488). 

v Natural and industrial phosphates, H.Lahnk (Ann. chim. anal, appliq., 1898, p. 
85; abs. in Chem. Ziff., 20 (1890). Xo. 82, p. 118).— Nitric acid is condemned as a solvent 
because the iron oxid is difficultly soluble in it; dilute sulphuric acid is too slow in 
its action, especially in gypsum; boiling concentrated sulphuric acid is too energetic 
in its action. Hydrochloric acid alone or with the addition of nitric acid is con¬ 
sidered the best solvent, In the author’s method the phosphate is evaporated to 
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dryness with hydrochloric acid. To each gram of substance an equal amount of 20 
percent hydrochloric acid and 20 cc. of water are added, the solution heated 
half an hour at about 100 * (\, filtered, nud made up to 100 cc. for analysis. If the 
phosphate contains tho higher oxids of manganese a little formic acid or alcohol 
should bo added before treatment with hydrochloric acid. 

Superphosphate, .1. Lamqukt (IS Engrain, 11 ( 1S00), Xo. 21, jtp. 190,4!)?). 

The application of Thomas slag in the spring, P. WAQxr.it (Mitt. (teat, hutdw. 
Ge*., 1896, Xo. 7, pp. 32-54; Lamin', ttoehenbl. Settle*.-lloht., 45 (1800), Xo. t?, pp. 
230-232). 

Fertilizei experiments, v ox Likbkxiikrg ( Mitt. t er. Ford, lanthr. f ersuvltsw. 
Oestew'., 10 (tS f r>), Xo. ?, pp. 113-121). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizeis at Kentucky Station, M. A. Scovkij. (A>»- 
tucky Sta. lipt. ISO/, pp. 2-0 ).— \ Tcpiint of Bulletin 48 of the station (E. S. If., 5, p. 
861 )'. 

Commercial fertilizeis, M. A. Scovkll, A. M. Pktkk, ami II. K. CuitTis (Ken¬ 
tucky Sta. lipt. /S0f n pp. 3l-S(f ).—A reprint of Bulletin 51 of the station (K. S. If., 6, 
p. 401). 

Commeicial fertilizers (hvutucky Sta. lipt. Is in, Pl>- St-tjh). A reprint of Bul¬ 
letin 52 of the station (K. S. If., 0. p. 980) 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. (*. Si runs (Louisiana Sta*. Hut. SO, Id Her., 
pp. 1113-1131 ).—Explanatory notes cm the foitili/er control in Louisiana, on tho 
soureos of nitiogen, pliosphoiic neid, and potash in fertilizers, and on the \ablation 
of fertilizers, with a list of licenses issued and tabulated analyses of 79 samples of 
fertilizing materials, including arid phosphate, eotton*seed meal, tankage, hone 
meal, and mixid fertilizers. 

Fertilizer analyses, II. B. Battu-: (Xorth Carolina sta. Special Huh. 31, pp. 10; 
31, pit. 13; 31, pp.lt; 33, pp. 10; .?/•, pp. IS). —These special ieitili/er bulletins con¬ 
tain, as usual, an abstract of the fertilizer law, explanations of terms used in fer¬ 
tilizer analyses, notes on tin* valuation of feitilizers, freight jatts from the seaboard 
to interior points, with tabulated analyses and valuations of t>33 fertilizing materials. 

Fertilizer inspection in Rhode Island, II. .1. Whkki i.u ( Hit ode Inland Sta. lipt. 
ISO /, pp. 1 JO-lSo ).—Notes on tho fertilizer contiol in the State and analyses, \\ ith 
comments, of 18 samples of fertilizing materials including dissolved boneldack, dis¬ 
solved South Carolina rock, Thomas slag, boats, ground aluminum phosphate, salt, 
sodium carbonate, potassium nitrate, sulphate of potash and magnesia, muriate of 
potash, potassium carbonate, diicd blood, sulphate ot ammonia, wool waste, Peru¬ 
vian guano, ivood ashes, muck, au<l mixed fertilizers. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Field experiments with fertilizers, \V. II. .Iordan (Maim- SUt. 

Rpt. 18<> /, pp. k;-;js). 

SyiiopaiH .—This is u summary of results obtained with ditleront forms ami eomliiun- 
♦ions of fertilizers on 3(3 plats ot clay loam soil during 9 years. In comparative 
tests of dissolved bonoblack, ground bone, and fine ground Booth Carolina rock 
it was found that the insoluble phosphates were quite fully utilized l»y at loaat 
3 crops (oah, pi as. and corn), although not so completely as the dissolved phos¬ 
phate. There was an increase of crop from every combination of fertilizing 
ingredients, lmt ‘'there is no doubt of the superior influence of the mixture of 
the three. The increase of production was almost directly proportionate to the 
amount of lertilizer used/’ Barnyard manure gave greater yields than commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, but the results indicate that “a larger percentage of the mate¬ 
rials furnished 1»> the commercial lertilizers was appropriated by the growing 
crops.’* 

This i« a continuation of experiments begun in 1886 (E. 8. R., 4, p. 
129), ami sums up tho data acquired during 0 years. The Held was a 
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clayey loam adapted to grass and grain, and was divided into 30 plats 
arranged in 2 tiers of 18 plats each. The plats were 8 rods long by 1 
rod wide, with intervening strips 8 tt. wide in which were ditches to 
carry off surface water. The experiment was made in triplicate; 3 plats 
in different portions of the field received the same treatment. 

Fertilizers were applied in 1880, 1887, 1880, 1803, and 1804. None 
were applied the other years. 

* The fertilizers were applied a \ follow s: 

Plata 1, 7. IS, 19, 25, ami 31 receiver! no fertilizer; 

Plata 2, 8, and 14, dissolved bonoblaek J00 lbs. or dissolved South Carolina rock 500 
lbs., muriate of potash 100 lbs., and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 200 lbs.; 

Plats 3, 9, and 15, ground hone 300 lbs., muriate of potash 100 lbs., and sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda 200 lbs.; 

Plats 4,10, and 10, tine ground South Carolina rock 3<H> lbs., muriate of potash ltK) 
lbs., and sulphate of ammonia nr nitrate of soda 2<M) lbs.; 

Plata 5, 11, and 17, muriate of potash 100 lbs. and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda 200 lbs.; 

Plats 6, 12, and IS, barnyard manure 40,000 lbs.; 

Plats 20, 20, and 32, dissolved boneblaek 400 lbs.; 

Plats 21, 27, and 33, dissolved boneblaek 400 lbs. or dissolved South Carolina roek 
500 lbs., and muriate of potash UK) lbs.; 

Plats 22, 2 \ and 31, dissolved boneblaek 2tX> lbs. or (Unsolved South Carolina roek 
250 lbs., muriate of potash 50 lbs., and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda tin lbs.; 

Plats 23, 29, and 35, dissolved boneblaek 3<K) lbs. or dissolved South Carolina roek 
375 lbs., muriate of potash 100 lbs., and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 120 
lbs.; 

Plats 21, 30, and 30, dissolved bonebla< k UK) lln. or dissolved South Carolina roek 
500 lbs., muriate of potash 150 lbs., and sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 180 lbs. 

During the experiment crops were grown as follows: 1886, oats; 
1887, oats; 1888, hay; 1880, fallow; 1800, peas; 1801, oats; 1802, peas; 
1803, corn; 1804, corn. The yields for each group of plats for tin* 8 
years in which crops were grow n are tabulated. Tin* results are classi¬ 
fied arid discussed with reference to the problems studied in the experi¬ 
ments in the order given below. 

The relative utility of different Jonus of phosphoric acid (pp. 23-23).— 
Soluble and insoluble forms of phosphor** mud, combined with nitrogen 
and potash, were compared with nitrogen and potash, and with no fer¬ 
tilizer. The yields for <» years are tabulated, together with the excess 
of yield over no fertilizer. The hitter is shown in tin* table below: 

Kferns of yield per #i ere ortr no fertilizer with phosphoric arid from different sourer*. 



OliN 


linv ,* 

Pea-*,* 

Corn, 

Corn, * 


18M) 

1887 

1888. 

1MH). 

181M. 

1894. 

Basal fertiliser 4 and dissolved bone- 

( Pound*. 

Pound*. 1 

Pound*. J 

1 

Pound*. | 

Pounds. 

PoundA. 

black or dUnsolved South Carolina roek 

2, 

1.400 

132 [ 

441 l 

1,020 

2,004 

Basal fertiliser 4 and ground bone. 

Basal fertilizer 4 mid Hno-ground South 

1.750 

506 

234 

516 | 

931 

2,092 

Carolina roek......-. 

1,388 j 

1,100 


376 I 

081 , 

1,750 

Basal fertiliser 4 ... 

8M 

700 

- 332 j 

10 

510 ' 

1.049 


\ 


tJXo fertiliser nmilied iu 1888 

* Fertilisers Applied iu 1888 and land an minor fallowed. 

* Yield of dry matter. 

4 Basal fertiliser: Muriate of potash and nitrate of soda or sulpliate of ammonia. 
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The author concludes that tlio phosphoric acid of the bone and 
ground South Carolina rock was quite fully appropriated, though not 
to the same extent as dissolved phosphate, and that the forms of phos* 
plioric acid insoluble in water were utilized by at least 3 kinds of farm 
crops (oats, peas, and corn). 

Effect of partial and complete fertilizers (pp. 25, 20).—Compared with 
no fertilizer, the excess of yield per acre for 8 jeais with phos¬ 
phoric acid was 1,000 lbs.; with phosphoric acid and potash, 4,950 lbs.; 
with nitrogen and potash, 2,770 lbs.; and with nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid, 7,531 lbs. u While there is an increase of crop from 
e\ery combination of ingredients used, there is no doubt of the superior 
influence of the mixture of the three.” 

Relative effect of different amounts of fertilizers (p. 20).—The amounts 
of complete fertilizer applied per acre on 3 sets of 3 plats each were 
300, 595, and 830 lbs., lespeetively. A tabulated summary is given 
covering S yeais. During this time the total inciease in yield with the 
above applications over the unfertilized plats was 3,088, 5,907, and 
9,193 lbs., lespeetively. “The results show that the increase of pro* 
duction has been almost directly pioportioned to the amount of fertili¬ 
zer used.” 

Comparative h suits n tth < ommere ial fe rtilizers and trit/t stable manure 
(p. 27).—The data bearing on this question are given in the following 
tabic: 

li ehlpi) am of mi <h if foililii with * ommm ml futihzns and udh ntahU manure. 

I \<C MS of Mtl<l 

om i plat* not lir 
total Oli/ed 

\ n M in h 
\ t lira 

total Ammal 


I * rtih/t i » ipplu tl pi i m ri 


I)iho 1\ t tl 
South I 
i ( .trolln t | 
i o< k | 


Muriate 

ot 

pot liall 


Sulphate 
of illtl | 
itmnmoi 
nitrate of 
' Horta 


1 

j Pound* | 

t'ou toll 

1*0101(18 

Ions Pound* 

11 050 

J *ov ml* 

Pound* 

Q 

250 

50 

00 

17, 7J8 1 

.( 688 , 

m 

( 

t7*> 

KM) 

120 

H> 057 

5 607 i 

738 

4 

r »0(l 

* K‘0 

200 

l 21, (81 

7 .111 

<H6 

r, 

0 

r »0l 

100 

180 

2( 21 ( 
20 j 26 7pl 

0,193 
12, 701 

1,149 

1,588 


“Tin tact of gicalu piodintion /torn tlm Htablo maniac than from tlio commer¬ 
cial feitili/ois 18 what would reasonably he expected when wo consider the larger 
amount of plant food con tamed in the former. . . 

“It Brims quite evident that a larger percentage of tho materials furnished by 
the < ommeicial h rtili/ors has been appropriated by the growing crops than was the 
case with the Htablo manure. Thin may he due, however, to the smaller supply from 
commerei.il sources.” 


The profitable amount of seed per acre for corn, W. II. J OKDAlf 

(Maine Sta. Jipt. 1891, pp. .*//, ,il ).—An acre of land, mannml with 6 
cords of barnyard manure and 500 lbs. of commercial fertilizer, was 
divided into 12 plats, 5 series of t plats each. On 1 plat in each 
series the kernels were planted 0 in. apart, on another 0 lu., and on 
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another 12 in. When th<^ kernels were glazed, the corn wan out, 
weighed, and Ham pled. 

The following table given the yield per acre of the corn as harvested 
and of dry matter: 

Yield per arre oj rot n drtlhd at <h(hunt distant / . 

"V i(H of l)r\ \ n*l<l of 
Kieen matt( i flr\ 

<iop|Mi mgnen mailer 

.*« H <1U|» | ])t t win. 

round* t I\ t cent l l*»nnidn. 

21, m 21 1 1,4117 

22, VU» | 2.) <» 4. 70ft 

20 1% 2«> ' 4,110 

Tubulated analyses aie given of the corn grown in each series. In 
this experiment the largest yield of both arret*n crop and dry matter 
was when the kernels were planted 0 in. apart. The giain from the 
different quantities of seed was of practically uniform composition. 

Experiment with leguminous plants, (\ <>. Fl vu<>, J. 1). Tow ah, 
and U. SI. T vckvai (Rhoth Inland St a. Kpt. /^/, pp. HJ-rjO\. 

Synopsis. — A trial with IS kinds ot logiunrs. 'I lie .implication of 150 lbs. of nitrate 
of Boda pci acio seemed more profitable than 150 Ihs.. .md. with about half 
the plantH, mon* piofitabb than none 'I ho tlovcis seemed most b< nested by 
the smalltM applu ation. whili with the soja boon this npplu ation did not pa,\ tho 
eoKt the hoc ond \oar 

This is a continuation of work published in 1 he Annual Report of the 
Station for 1S03 (E. S. R., 7, p. 3%). on tin* effect on common legumi¬ 
nous plants of applying nitrogen at different rates. 

As in the previous year, 3 plats received 1,200 lbs. ot phosphate 
rock and ISO lbs. of muriate of potash per acre. Nitrate of soda was 
used on *J plats at the rate of 1 do and IdO lbs. per acre, respectively; 
the third plat received no nitrogen. 

dune 13 red, mammoth, and Rokhara clover, yellow lupine, English 
horse beans, d varieties of siqu beans, d of Japanese beans, golden wax 
beans, peas, eowpeas, and sparry were sown on eaeli of the 3 plats. 

A majority of the plants gave the largest vields with 4d0 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda, but in no case was tin* increased \ ield over that on the 
plat manured with 150 lbs. suflieient to cover the expense of the addi¬ 
tional fertilizer applied. 

In the ease of about one-half of the different kinds of plants the 
increased yield with Ido lbs. of nitrate of soda as compared with the 
yield without nitrogen was suflicient to pay for the cost of the nitrate 
of soda. With the remainder it was doubtful if the application paid. 

With the clovers the yield was largest with 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
and decreased when the largo quantity was applied. 

With most of the soja beans the increased yield with nitrogen was 
not sufficient to cover the cost the second t \ear, w hile the first year 
there was a slight profit from applying ldO lbs, of nitrate of soda. 

1804—No* 10-4 


Kernel* 0 iu< he* ajmi t o, (l in > 1« ♦ 1 .. 

Kernel* ft mt l»c» ajunl or 4 m A le« t 
Kernel* 12 mehen apait m *1 in 3 l« < t 
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Compiled analyses are given of some leguminous plants and of corn, 
oats, and millet for comparison, and descriptive notes on some of the 
legumes tried. 

Use of lime for oats, 0. O. Flagg, J. I). To war, and G. M. Tucker 
{Rhode Island Sta . Rpt. Ifi9f y pp. 111-11 ( ) dym. 1). 

Synopsis .—Tho j ields nre given of green oats grown on plats manured with phos¬ 
phoric acid, potash, and different lor ms of nitrogen, a section of each plat hav¬ 
ing leceived a diessim* of lime the year previous Tho largest increase fiom 
liming w as where the sulphate of ammonia was used. 

On 11 twentieth acre plat* dissolved boneblack and muriate of potash 
were applied uniformly. In addition nitrate of soda was applied at 
different rates on 2 plats, sulphate of ammonia on 3 plats, and dried 
l/lood on 3 plats. A section of each of the plats had leceived air- 
slacked lime the previous year. The plats had been in corn the 4 pre¬ 
ceding } ears. April 9 they were plowed, harrowed, and seeded to oats 
at the rate of 3 bit. per acre. Tin 4 oats germinated well and made a 
fine growth on the limed sections, while on the unlimed sections the 
crop was “jellow and sickly in appearance, and unthrifty and spin 
dhng in growth.” The entire crop v as cut duly 12, before the grain had 
matured. 

The yields of green oats on limed and unioned plats are shown in 
the following table: 

YuUl of qrein oats on hnud and itnhmul soil 
NitrogonouH manure apphnl 

Niti.iteof wotU J bulphatt of ammonia lined blond 



*100 U»m 
pt i «i< in 

i. 

4 r >0 Urn 
pet at re 

116 lbs J 

j p< i a< re. 

2321bH 
per a< rt 

348 Ib« 
pei a< i < 

220 11m 
per h< i < 

44011)8 

p< I U4 It 

(.60 Ihrt 
pei at re 

Limed plats 
Unioned plats - > 

^ Ton 9 

8 194 

7 073 

Tons 

7 722 

6 761 

Ions 

6 770 

3 10<> | 

lorn 

8 667 

2 600 

Tons 

9 297 

I 2 246 

7 ons 

5 158 
{ 510 

Ions 

7 249 

4 784 

7 ons 

8 9H2 
6 206 

Cam oil lino d . 
plain .. 

1 121 

l) 961 

3 470 | 

6 067 

7 011 

! 

1 822 

2 405 

8 776 


I I I 


“ From the al>o\ e table it is o\ ideiit that the appht atom <>t an -Blacked lime to the 
sulphate of ammonia plats gave greater yields than upon < ithcr the nitrate of soda 
or the rliied blood, although tho gam m all eases was much more than sufficient to 
eov cr tho extra expense of liming. The result obtained is strong e\ idenco that oats 
require an alkaline soil for their most productive growth, and that tho sulphate of 
ammonia, especially, is used to disadvantage on an acid soil. Otlici experiments 
have pointed toward the same conclusion.” 

Small grains and potatoes, L. Foster and F. W. Traphaoen 

(Montana Sta. Jiul. 7,pp. 17.1-187 ).—The trial plats “varied from a sin¬ 
gle row to one-tenth of an acre.” Nearly all the grains were drilled 
in rows 11 in. apart and kept free from weeds by cultivation. The 
rainfall for April, May, June, and July is given. Only one irrigation 
was given, vise, between July lb and 2.1. 
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The average afhalysis is given of 20 samples of soil takeu from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the station farm. 

Wheat, test of varieties (pp, 176-170).—A list of 88 varieties is given. 
Of these 40 are known only by number, the names having been lost. 
Sutlierlin No. 1 gave at the rate of 82.5 bu. per acre, the largest yield, 
followed by UlyndonNo. 750, 66 bu.; Ladoga, 03.5 bu.; and lied Fife, 
59.1 bu. Analyses are given for 35 varieties. 

Oats, tent of varieties (pp. 180-182).—A list of 48 varieties is giveu, 
and the per cent of hull and kernel is given for 35 varieties. Prize 
Clinton gave the largest yield, 109.1 bu. per acre, followed by White 
Canadian 105.4, Early Everett 105.4, Lincoln 104.8, Jeanette 103.1, and 
Egyptian No. 2, 103.1 bu. 

Barley , testof varieties (pp. 183,181).—Of 23 varieties, Duck Pill gave 
the largest yield, 72.9 bu. per acre, followed by Canadian Black 71.5 
bu., Manhattan 68.7 bu., and Improved Black 61.8 bu. Analyses are 
giveu for 24 varieties. 

Potatoes , test of varieties (pp. 185-187).—The potatoes w ere planted 
May 23, on land that had lain idle the previous three seasons. Of 25 
varieties, the largest yield was given by Alexander Prolific, 333 bu. 
per acre, followed by American Wonder 320 bu., Arizona 294, The Del¬ 
aware 289 bu., and Early Oxford 280 bn. Analyses aie given of 21 
varieties. Brief notes are given on the preliminary treatment of .seed 
tubers with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Irish potatoes, II. N. Staknes (Georgia St a. HuL pp, 
pis . UK figs. 7). — Culture (pp. 297-318),—This is a popular illustrated 
article on the culture of potatoes, treating of the preparation of the 
soil, fertilizers, size and distance of seed pieces, time and depth of 
planting, cultivation, harvesting, the second or summer crop, the fungus 
diseases and insect pests, with remedies, preservation, and varieties. 

Variety tests (pp. 319-342).—The trial in 1894 embraced 60 and in 
1895 240 varieties. The yields of all and the starch content of 56 
varieties are tabulated. 

For early planting the author recommends as lirst choice Pride of 
the South, Early ltose, Beauty of Hebron, Carman No. 1, and Peerless; 
for summer crop, Lookout Mountain of previous season’s growth. 

Trenching (pp. 342—344).—On the 10 plats under trial the trenching 
was done by subsoiling and in addition the earth was shoveled out in 
8 of the row ? s. The author stated that trenching and planting 6 in. 
deep gave better results than planting 8 or 10 in. deep. 

Planting at different rates (pp. 344, 346).—On 17 plats pieces weigh* 
ing from 2 to 3 oz. and whole tubers (6 oz.) were planted at various 
distances between 4 in. and 2 ft. The author states that 1 oz. pieces 
(or 4 oz. tubers quartered), planted at intervals of 12 in., will probably 
give the best average returns. 

Planting at different depths (pp 346,347).—Of the 7 depths tried from 
2 to 8 in., the largest returns were from a depth of 4 in. 
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Mulching (p. 348).—On one plat the seed pieces were dropped 12 in. 
apart in the furrow and covered by the furrow slice of the succeeding 
furrow, in which more seed was dropped, and so on, 54 bu. of seed 
being used to the acre. The plat was then mulched with pine straw. 
The net yield was 110.5 bu. and that on the adjoining cultivated plat 
105.8 bu. Mulching is not recommended for held culture. 

Spraying tests (p. 3Mb.—On 4 quarter-acre plats spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, Bordeaux mixture and soap, and moditied eau celeste at 
intervals of 10 or 12 days was unsatisfactory. 

Fertilizer tests (pp. 350-4152).—On 14 plats, on a poor soil, GOO lbs. of 
superphosphate, 250 to 500 lbs. of nitrate of soda, and 150 to 300 lbs. 
of muriate of potash were applied in combination, half under and half 
over the seed, all under, and all under with additional applications of 
125 to 300 lbs. of nitrate of soda. 

Thirty seven and a half pounds of muriate (4' potash per acre was 
considered the maximum application for profit. Putting all the fertilizer 
underneath the seed is advised. 

Experiments with potatoes, W. M. Munson and II. P. Gould 
(Maine St a. ttpt. 7 so /, pp. 77-/5#).—The relative merits of ordinary 
culture and the Rural New Yorker trench system were compared on 
2 twentieth acre plat*, using Early Rose potatoes. The soil was a 
strong clay loam, naturally moist and thoroughly umlerdrained. After 
plowing and harrowing, the tubers on one plat w ere planted in furrows 
4 in. deep, with leitilizers applied on tin* surface. On the other plat 
furrows S in. deep were ptthcrized to a depth of 11 in. and idled to 6 
in. The fertilizer was then applied in tin* furrow and eoveied with 
2 in, more of soil, the tubers being then planted as on the "first plat. 

Tin* total number of tubers harvested was greater by the trench 
method, but the gam was wholly in those which were small and 
unmarketable. The cost of labor in preparing the plats was for the 
trench system nearly twice that of the usual method. The results are 
regarded as not justifying the extra labor involved in the trench 
system. 

Cultural experiments with different varieties of rye, U. Lieu* 

SCTIEK (Arb. <lent . Landtr. Ges., Ao. 74, pp. 8,7).—This is a report on the 
results of cooperative cultural tests of rye carried on during the years 
1889 to 1891, inclusive, embracing 784 plats distributed over IG7 farms. 
A summary of the meteorological data for the years 1893 and 1894 is 
given, followed by extracts from the reports of those participating for 
the years 1893 and 1894, and a general discussion of the results of the 
6 years’ w ork. 1 

The author considers that the experimental errors in variety tests 
are very large, often greater than the differences between the varieties; 
that we have no means of recognizing the causes and the extent of 

1 Earlier work in tins lino wau published m Jakrb. dent. Laadw.Ge#.,5 (1890), p. 
635, and s (1893), p. 171. 
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these faulty of method in individual cases; and that successful fertilizer 
tests are always much easier and more trustworthy than variety tests; 
with the latter we can reach sure results only by repetitions on numer¬ 
ous farms during several years. Tn the improvement of grains the 
differences in -yield In one or a few experiments are not sufficient to 
demonstrate the importance of the varietal differences; these can be 
deduced only from a great number of experiments carried on in different 
years and under different conditions of soil and climate. 

Arranged according to yield of grain the varieties tested stood as 
follows: Petkuser, Improved Zealand.Champagne, Schlanstedt, Pirnaer, 
Bestliorn Giant, New Gottingen, Probsteier, Miros, Oberwartluicr, and 
Sagnitzer. Averaging all the trials the proportion of grain to total 
yield of straw and grain varied between 2«S per cent and 37.1 per cent, 
the average being 32.S per cent. This relation was influenced by the 
weather, the soil conditions, and the variety. 

The author also discusses tin* suitability of particular sorts for the 
different climatic conditions and for tin* different soils in which they 
were grown. 

An investigation was made as to the size and composition of the 
ideal type of rye kernels. For all tiials the average weight of 1,000 
kernels was 20.30 gin. The protein content rose to IS.72 per cent and 
fell to 7.17 per cent in wholly normal samples: the average was 11 per 
cent. The author considers these variations due to the meteorological 
conditions. There was practically no difference in the fat content ot 
the different varieties, the range being lie! ween 1.43 and 1.10 per cent. 
This slight .variation may be accounted for by the differences in the 
degree of ripeness of the samples when cut. 

Field experiments with wheat, <\ M. Gonnkr [Missouri sta. llul. 
21 } pp. —This is in continuation of work published in Bulletin No. 
15 of tin* station (E. 8. H„ 3, p. 107). 

Each year the tests were made on different plats on ground of uni* 
form character. The previous ciops, the meteorological conditions, 
and the yield of grain and straw per acre for 94 varieties an* given. 
There was practically no difference between the fields of the bearded 
and beardless varieties, and but little between the yield of large and 
small kernels. 

The author concludes as follows: 

“The \ arieties producing the highest average \ ield for 1 or more years were ad 
follow'd, ami in the order named: Fultz, Extra E.arlv Red, Currell Fiolitie, Hindu¬ 
stan, Jones Winter rife, American ltrwi/e, and Missouri nine Stem, all of -which 
had an average yield of more than 30 bn, per acre. 

“The varieties producing the highest average yield for 3 >ears weie a« follows, 
ftlld in the order named: Wharton Favorite, Event t High tirade, Michigan Amber, 
Red Chaff, and Hybrid Mediterranean, all of whieh gave an average yield of more 
than 32 bn. 

4i Tbe varieties producing the highest average > ield for 1? vears onlv were Extra 
Early Oakley, Coryell, and Democrat, all of whieh had an average y ield above 
35 bn. 
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u The varieties producing the highest yield for 1 year only were Rudy, Valley, 
Oregon, Swamp, and Longherry, all of which produced more than 8(1 bu. per acre, 

“The yield and quality of a orop of wheat may be increased by the use of superior 
seed. 

“A mixture of varieties has resulted in an increased yield over the average of the 
same varieties grown separately 

Trials of alfalfa, C. O. Flaws, •!. I). Tow ah, and G. M. Tucker (Rhode Inland 
Sfa. Rpt. 1894, pp. 120-122). —This is a report on an attempt, begun in 1892, to grow 
alfalfa on a light sandy soil resting on a gravelly subsoil with an application of 
commercial fertilisers. The plants of the first sowing died during the following 
winter and a second sowing was made. 

Com as a silage crop, W. II. Jordan (Maine Sta. dipt. 1894, pp. 170-152), —A 
reprint of Bulletin 11 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 24). 

Tests of fertilizers on maize, A. CarrA ( l,'Engrain, II {1990), A T o. 2o, pp. 4(>8-470). 

The culture of cotton in Egypt, 11. Vilmorin ( Rev. Sri., hit. 4, 5 (4990), No. 19, 
pp, 007, COO). —A report to the Society of Agriculture. 

Grain, thick and thin seeding, R. II. McDowell (Nevada Sla. Huh 27, pp. 2-10, 
14). —During 4 years wheat was grown on from 4 to 7 irrigated quarter-acre plats. 
The amount of seed sown v aried from 20 to 120 llis The results are tabulated. The 
author states that for 2 years the best y lold was from 105 lbs. of seed per acre and 
for 2 years from 75 lbs. A list of questions was sent out to farmers and 6 replies 
are given. 

Potatoes, \V. M. Munson (1 [emu Sta. ltpt. 1^94, pp. 17 reprint of Bulle¬ 

tin 12 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 632). 

Potatoes, different dates of planting, R. II. McDown l (W rada Sta. Huh 27, 
pp. 10-11), —Ten plantings of 1 varieties of potatoes were made on irrigated land at 
intervals of 10 or 11 days, beginning March 31 and ending June 30. At every plant¬ 
ing 20 hills of each variety" were planted, 10 with half potatoes and 10 with whole 
ones. The results, which are inconclusive, are tabulated. 

Report on variety tests of potatoes, H. 'NVfissfi.ou (Puhiing'n latuhe. Ztg., 45 
(1890), No. 10, pp. 828-821). —A test of 60 varieties, including 2 American sorts. 

Cooperative teats of different varieties of potatoes, K. a on Proskowktz (Mitt, 
Per. Ford, landtr. Vernuthsu. Oenterr., 10(1895), No. 2, pp. 101-112). —The trials were 
without definite results. 

Ramie (Hot Dept. . Jamaica, Huh, rol. 8, No. 4, pp. 78-\l). — Notes are given upon 
the culture of ramie and its preparation for market. 

Sorghum cane, A. M. Peter (Kmlncly Sta. Rpl. 1894, pp. \11-XI11 ).—Results 
are tabulated for the analyses of cane juice of Dolman's sorghum grown from the 
seeds of a number of selected heads and harvested at different dates in October. 

A study of the plant food materials used by the sugar beet, AV. Kr iinkidk- 
WIM> and H. C. MTller (Jour, handle., 41 ( 1890), No. 1, pp. 1-80). 

On the amounts of ammonia and nitric nitrogen In beets, H. Pki.lri (Neue 
Ztnehr. Ilubenz. hut., 80 (1890), No. 19, pp. 107-210), 

Various observations on the culture of the Bugar beet on light soils, F. Suinu- 
MKK (Landwirt (189 r >), No. 80, p. 475; ahn. nt Cenibhagr. Chem., 45 ( 1990), No. 4, pp, 
240, 217). 

Influence of sugar-beet culture on the increase of the gross yield of grain and 
of the products arising from stock keeping, W. Lilikntiial ( Deut. landtr. Preeee, 
23(1890), No. 29, p. 889).— The results arc given on 8 lauded estates show ing the 
increase in the yield of grain and in the returns from live stock keeping after the 
introduction of beet culture. 

Potash for beet fields (Neue ZAnohr. IHibenz. Ind.,86 (1890), No. 15, pp. 165,166), 

Sowing a mixture of wheat and oats, h, Dkuritlly (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 18 (1896), 
Ao.10, pp. 423, 424). —The usual mixture consisted of j( wheat and )i oats. In the 
vicinity of Ariege on a calcareous clay soil, producing au average of 7 to 8 hectoliters 
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of wheat, the mixture yielded 7 hectoliters of wheat and 8 of oats, an increase of 8 
hectoliters of oats. This mixture has been sown for some time in parts of Frunce 
with good results. 

The tobacco industry of India and the far East, (Twer (Indian Ayr., U (1890), 
JNO'I*tPp. 154-158). popular article describing the soil, climate, and the labor sys¬ 
tem in Sumatra and India, and the methods of cultivating tobacco. 

What influence has the time of sowing on the yield at harvest'? A. Iteoki:n 
(Fuhling'n landto. /Uj ., 45 (1$90), Xo. 7, pp. 233-^15). — A discussion of the results 
obtained by Haberlandt and Wollny, with tabulated (lata. Jiaberlundt concluded 
that the thriftiness of tho summer crops decreases the later they arc sown in the 
spring. Ily dela c \ ing the sowing the woight of straw , stubble, and roots is increased, 
while the yield and quality of the crop are lessened. Later sow ings are more sub¬ 
ject to attacks of smut and rust. Wollny considers that theie is a particular time 
in spring for the sowing of each species of plants to obtain the highest j ielil. This 
timo is dependent upon the season, in general the earlier the seed is sown the more 
tlirilty the growth. The weight of straw' compared with weight of grain increases 
with the lateness of sowing. The period of development begins more quickly and 
passes inoic rapidly the later the sowing takes place, and dates of ripening will 
approadi eiuh other closely regardless of dates of sowing. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Report of the horticulturist, W. M. Munson and II. I*. Gould 
(Maint Sta. Itpt. W>/, pp. 5>~7,i y pis. /, Jitjs. ,7).—This consists of notes 
oil work rained out in the horticultural division during the year on 
sweet corn, tomatoes, and small fruits. 

Stent corn (pp. 53, 51).—This gives data of a comparative test of 15 
varieties of sweet corn, of which Early Gory and Dreer Extra Early 
matured first and are recommended for early varieties, while Crosby 
and Perry Hybrid are the selections lor medium and late use. 

Tomatoes (pp. 51-tfG).—This consists of historical notes on the culture 
of tomatoes, the forcing of tomatoes in winter, and field notes. 

Brief illustrated directions are given for the construction of a green¬ 
house heated by hot-water pipes and for the preparation of the benches. 
A comparison of box culture v\ith open beds showed that earlier and 
better fruit was obtained when boxes were employed. Boxes IS in. 
square and a foot deep are preferred, having about an inch of charcoal 
and clinkers in the bottom, and the soil used consisting of well manured 
garden loam. Training tiie plants to a single stem, on which the ter¬ 
minal bud should be pinched off when the plants are about 5 ft. high 
and have set 4 or 5 clusters of fruit, is considered best, the ripening 
clusters of fruit to be supported from above by means of slings of small 
cord. Artificial pollination, which can be simply done by tapping each 
plant with a padded stick about noon on bright days, is necessary. A 
temperature of 00° at night and from 70 to S0° during the day brought 
the best results. The average production per plant should be about 2 
lbs. of fruit. Plants from house and from Held grown seed were com¬ 
pared, with conflicting results, probably due to varietal differences* 
It is believed, however, that by forcing plants to early development in 
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the house and limiting the amount of fruit borne, a strain of unusual 
vigor for house culture may be produced. 

The varieties Lorillard, Optimus, and Ohemin Market have given best 
results for forcing, being smooth, firm, and of medium size. A few 
plants of (iolden Queen, for contrast with red varieties, are suggested. 

In the field experiments cultural methods rather than variety testing 
received attention. To correct the legginess of plants that had become 
drawn and spindling in the house before setting out in the field, a dozen 
plants of each of the 8 varieties, Ithaca, Nicholson, and Osceola, were 
cut back 1 in., others being left undisturbed for comparison. The 
results showed that in almost every instance the plants which were 
cutback were somewhat delayed in maturing fruit, but were of more 
vigorous growth, and in the end produced a larger yield. Plants 
which were mulched matured fruit a few da}s earlier, but in other 
respects plants which received cultivation bon* superior fruit, Bxperi* 
meids with frequent cultivation as compared with infrequent were 
inconclusive; late varieties, howevei, seeming to be benefited by more 
culture. 

Small fruits (pp. —Cultural and descriptn e \arietal notes are 

given for strawberries and raspbeiries, 28 Auiieties of straw'berries 
being noted and 7 of laspberries. The following are recommended: 
Straieln rriv .s—Bubach, Crescent, Ha\erlaml, Sharpless, Warfield, 
Bederwood, and Michel. lias pinrries —Cutlibeifc, Golden Queen, and 
Shaffer. Blackcaps arc not recommended tor general culture. 

General observations respecting the care of fruit trees, with 
some reflections upon weeds, L. II. Bailey (Xur York Cornell Sta . 
BnL lo ?, pp. W-l.'s, tiffs, 1 ).—This bulletin gi\es a popular account of 
the neglect watli which orchards were formerly and are sometimes now 
treated, and presents directions for the care of fruit trees accouling to 
modern principles. It is stated that mistakes in the choice* of land and 
sites for orchards and neglect of tillage are the commonest faults of the 
orohardists of western New York. The advantages gained by tillage 
arc briefly enumerated, and it is urged that tillage should commence 
when tlie orchard is planted and early every season should be applied 
to the entire surface and continue until late summer or early fall, care 
being taken so to perforin the cultivation as to keep the land in fine and 
uniform tilth. Illustrations are given of thrifty roots of trees in well* 
tilled soil as compared with those in hard, unfilled land. 

The inadvisability of attempting to grow' other crops, and esjiecially 
grass and hay, in orchards is urged, and the necessity of supplying an 
abundance of available plant food is strongly emphasized. Old orchards 
may sometimes be rescued by tillage and pruning, but remedial treat* 
ments are general!} begun too late in the life of the orchard. Girdling 
some ol the branches often induces fruitfulness by checking the growth. 
The importance of pruning and spraying is urged. 

Profit and loss in orchards is frequently a cpiestiou of varieties* 
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Oare in the election of trees to be planted is dwelt upon; and lists tire 
given of several leading varieties of apples and pears that are self- 
sterile and others that are self fertile. 

The existence of weeds is believed to be an advantage to fanners by 
necessitating a constant struggle against them, ami thus insuring rota¬ 
tion of crops and thorough cultivation. Good ciops and good tillage 
are stated to be capable of keeping down all weeds. 

Evaporated raspberries in western New York, L. II. Bailey 
(flew York Cornell St a, HnL 100, pp. H3-J/S, J'ujh. 'J7). 

Synopxix. —Thin bulletin <l«‘H«‘ribt‘8 and diHrtiKses the proeetjH of evaporating rasp¬ 
berries, tower tiuers being recommended for the purpose, and also eon tains brief 
directions for the glowing of raspberries, ad\miug tin* culture of the (iregg 
variety. 

The evaporator (pp. lhV461).—It is stated that about 1,500 tons of 
evaporated raspberries are marketed each year from western New 
York. 1,000 tons being produced in Wayne County alone. The history 
of the industry of fruit, and especially berry, evaporation is briefly 
given, according to which the drying of raspberries was first begun in 
1H0H. Five different types of* evaporators are mentioned: Kilns, hori¬ 
zontal driers, towers, steam tray evaporators, and air-blast evaporators. 

The kilns consist of slatted floors under which hot air or smoke pipes 
or steirm pipes are conducted, and are chiefly used because of their 
cheapness, for the quality of their product is uneven and not high. 

Horizontal evaporators, in which the trays of fruit are moved hori¬ 
zontally or obliquely across the heating surface, are only mentioned bv 
name. 

The tower or slack evaporator in vat ions forms is the style chiefly 
used in the State, and is that recommended by the author. The pref¬ 
erable style is a ehimney-like struct me of brick resting in the basement 
of a building ami extending up through the roof, with a coal or wood 
furnace in the base. The heated air rises through the shaft, drying 
the fruit as it rises, and carrying the vapors into the outside atmos¬ 
phere. The fruit is spread on trays, usually about 1!> in. square, 
which are put into the stack from the first story and gradually raised 
by some handy lifter, new trays of fruit being continually added from 
below. The heat in the stack is about 200 F. at the bottom and about 
100° at the top. An average stack about 10 ft. high holds 25 trays of 
10 qtf. each. Trays of fresh berries are inserted every 10 minutes and 
thus discharged with the berries practically dried in about 4 hours. 
The construction and lifting mechanism of the stacks are described and 
figured with some little detail. The bottoms of the trays consist of 
wire screen of about \ in. mesh. A little over 3 qts., or 4 lbs., of fresh 
blackcaps are required to make 1 lb. of marketable product under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. After the berries are removed from the trays, they 
are piled several inches deep in a warm, airy room and allowed to cure 
for a few weeks, being turned several times during that i>eriod. They 
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may then be packed in barrels, 125 lbs. to the barrel. The price for 
the dried fruit averages about lt> to 17 cents a pound. 

Brief notes are given on steam-tray driers and air-blast driers, which 
are adapted more especially for larger establishments than for indi¬ 
vidual growers. 

The field (pp. 402-470).—This portion of the bulletin comprises cul¬ 
tural notes. Black raspberries are recommended for evaporating, the 
varieties Ohio and Gregg being chietty grown in New York, the latter 
being preferred by the author. 

The cane should be headed back when from U to 2 ft. high to induce 
the growth of stout, low laterals. It is advised that the raspberry 
patch should not be cropped more than 3 or 4 seasons, as after that time 
there is danger from fungus diseases. The average yearly yield per acre 
for 3 crops is given as about 1,200 <jts., or 300 lbs. of dried product. 

The various systems of keeping accounts with berry pickers by means 
of tags and tickets are discussed, and different forms of checks illus¬ 
trated. 

The berry harvester, a light cum as tray about 3 by 5 It., into which 
the berries are knocked by means of a light paddle, the canes being 
hooked over the tray, is described and figured. 

The diseases yellows, red rust or orange rust (('womn nit<ns) y anthrac- 
nose, and root gall are described and remedies given. The destiny mg 
of diseased plants is the preferred method. 

Notes on small fruits, W. M. Munson ( Maine Sta. Huh 27, 2d 
ser. 7 pp. J ).—This is one of a series of bulletins intended to give brief, 
concise hints on the culture of small fruits and information concerning 
the more impoitant varieties. This one treats of the strawberry, mim¬ 
ing warm, moist, sandy loam as preferable for growingthe fruit, and 
giving directions for the cultivation and winter protection. Matted 
rows and the placing of boards on each side of the rows of plants to 
conserve moisture and keep the berries off the ground are recommended. 
Descriptive notes arc given for 28 varieties that have fruited at the 
station during the past 2 \ears. Bubacli, Bederwood, Giescent, 
llaverland, Sharph*ss, Warfield, and Michel aie lecommended. 

Notes on plant breeding, W. M. Munson (Maine N(a. lipt . /K9/, 
pp. pi*- A fiyx. .7).—This consists of general notes on the process 

of plant breeding, dealing with the main principles and citing some of 
the results that have been gained by careful work. It is stated that 
of 107,000 species of llowering plants 4,233 hpceies have been used for 
food, and that about 300 species arc under cultivation to an important 
extent at the present time. The effects of climate, relationship of 
species, and individual differences on the breeding of plants are men¬ 
tioned, and the laws of heredity are considered As playing the most 
important part. As an illustration of results reached in this field of 
work the development of a new type of tomato is briefly mentioned. 
This was produced b\ crossing the early and piodactive Currant tomato 
with the large, vigorous Lorillard variety, with the intention of obtain- 
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ing smooth, regular fruit of uniform size and early maturity borne in 
large dusters on a sturdy plant. This end has been attained to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and illustrations are given of the parents and of the 
resulting hybrid. 

Investigations of fruit juices, E. Hottek ( Tier. Versuchs-u. Samcn- 
Control-Sta. Ohnthan Yvrnn Mittchteurmarie, :$ (1895), pp. 1—10 ).—This 
gives tabulated data of investigations of 07 samples of eider expressed 
from various varieties of apples, 10 of pears, and 0 of cherries, with 
remarks on some of the conclusions reached. In addition tlie results 
are tabulated of the analysis of til samples of cider. One variety of 
apple was found to contain as much as 21.1 gm. of sugar to the liter of 
juice, while another contained only OS gm. The acid content varied 
from 0.0 gm. to 14 gm., and the tannin from 0.2 gm. to 0 gm. per liter. 
In the pears the sugar varied from 00.5 gm. to 155 gm., the acid from 
1 gm. to 1.25 gm., and the tannin from 0.05 gm. to 0.85 gm. In cherry 
juice the sugar ranged from 05 gm. to 155 gm., the acid from 5.5 gm. to 
5.7 gm., and the tannin from 0.15 gm. to 1.07 gm. 

Technical directions are given for determining the amount of tannin 
in fruit juices. The amount in eider was found to diminish from 15 to 
SO per cent within a few days after expression. 

The following gives the amount of boric acid found in 100,000 parts 
of various fresh fruits: Table apples, 0.4 to 1.0 parts; wild apples, 0.17 
part; pears, 0.8 to 1.0 parts; medlars, l.S parts: and tigs, 1.5 parts. 

The culture of the garden bean, W. W. Thai y ( Harden and Forest, '• {is'*,), Xu. 
429, pp. V*4 -Fh:\.--Wx\q f notes on the though 1 ful selection of a arid ten anil localities. 

The castor-oil bean, 1). I\ I)v\ knpokt (S<». Jnur. Snppt., 41 i is'*<>), Xo. W6:, pp. 
16969, Notes on cult me and harvesting. 

Cauliflowers, NV M. Ml nmi\ (Maine 81a. Itpt. 7894, pp. tl'-lf'n .— \ reprint of 
Bulletin 10 of t lie station (E. S. U , ti, p.51). 

Ginger (Indian Ayr., .7 (189<,) t .No. 4, pp. 12<t, 121 

Experiment in manuring hops, 1\ NVai.xi k < L'Fnyrai*, It (189* y<>. .l.pp. J9h), 

Fertilizer experiments with hops, Ki ki\ {Dent, landiv. Frew, 2, (Is96), \o. it. 

p. dr,9). 

Mushrooms, NV. <\ Baits t liner. Florist, 11 .No. 412. pp. ht’,t , ln’,t i.—An 

abstract of a paper read before the Boston Mveologieal Chib ami dealing chiefly 
with distinct ions between the poisonous Amanitas and harmless Agaiics 

Mushrooms, ,1. <«. (*aui>\fk (Jwnr. Florist f 11 Xo. Upp. P>5v, luM, 

fig. 1 ).—Directions for growing mushrooms both m greenhouses and in dark pits. 

Tomatoes, NV. M, Mcnson ( Maine sta, Itpt. 189 /, pp. lit-tCA.— A lepriut of Bul¬ 
letin 9 of the station (E. S. K.. fi, p. 51). 

Growing tomatoes {Harden and Forest, 9 (1896), Xo. ltd, p. 1 i.—A short note on 
a comparative test of planting tomato seed directly m the held as against plants 
started under glass. The second method gave twice the yield. 

Truffles (Terf&s) of Messata in Tripoli, A. Chat in < Compt, Fend., it: (1896), No. 
l(i t pp. 8(11-864). 

Vanilla, an article compiled from scientific and commercial sources, NV. 
Krrbh (PAnm. Ventral Halle. 16 (189/)), p. 487 ; noted in Vierteljahr. ('hem. Xahr. und 
Hennssm/t., 10 (1895), Xo. 4 , p. 582). —The article deals with culture and trade, 
vanlliu and poisoning from vanilla ices, and methods of preparation. 

Espalier apples (Harden, 49(1896), Xo. 1214, p. 288 ).—Notes on preferable English 
varieties for this purpose. 
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Apricot mature (Garden, 49 (1896), No. 1874, pp. 288,884).— Direction* for growing 
apricots in England. 

Apricot culture, A, 11. Benson (Agl. Has. N. 8. Wales, 7 {1S90), No*. 8, pp. 137- 
146; 4,pp. 220-232, jigs. 10 ). 

Date cultivation in Antigua (Indian Apr., 21 {1890), No. 4 } p. 128). 

Olrape fruit and shaddocks, I). Mourns {Harden and Forest , tl (1896), No.412. pp. 
162,164, jig*. /).—A discussion of these citrus fruits, illustrated from photographs. 
They are all varieties of CiUrns deemnana. the larger being called pumelows (pomelos) 
and shaddocks, while the smaller are “ forbidden fruit v when globose, and grape 
fruit when peaT-sliapod. 

Fruit culture in the Himalayas (Hd. Trade Jour.; Agl. Jour. Cape Colong , U {1896), 
No. 8, pp. IS4, 181 ).—The climatic conditions arc decidedly against the introduction 
of European and American varieties. • 

Extremes in tree pruning, E. A. Eono ( tmer. (lard.. 17 {1890), No. 73, p. 240, jig*. 
2). —Argues that overpruning induces rot, while too little pruning docs not stimu¬ 
late a strong growth. 

On the repression of gum flow in stone fruit trees (7J*ehr. I'flanzenlrauk., 0 
C1S90), No. 1, pp. .TV, 19). —Experiments made from \owmhei until October of the 
following year seemed to show that w hero pruning is done during the period of vege¬ 
tative noth ity, Apri 1 to August, there will he a greater prodm t ton of gum in wounds 
than when practiced later. On this account, where fall transplanting can not be 
practiced, the trees may be pruned and left until spring for planting. 

Treatment of fiost-injured fruit trees, L S< m.i u iikh ( II art. Woehenbl. Landw.. 
1890 , No. 11, pp. Ill, 111). 

Raspberries {Harden, 19 (1800), No. 1273.pp. 2*2), Vo, fig. /).—Cultural directions 
for English gardeneis. 

Fruit drying {Hard. Citron.. 19 (189*. ). No. 490, pp. 607, uts ).—Brief general and 
statistical remarks, claiming that British dried fruit is superior to that prepared in 
California. 

Some hints to farmers who grow fruits, (*. S. 7a k\ i Pent. Inndu. Fresm, *l 
{1890), Non. 84, p. 291; .13, p. JOS; 36, pp. 811, oil's. 

Fruit growing in Kentucky, and notes upon vegetables, C. \V. Mathews 
(Kentucky Sta. 11 pt. 1^94, pp. 21-13). — \ reprint of Bulletin 50 of llie station (E, S. It., 
6 , p. 51). 

Varieties of fruits, W. M. Mrxsov (Manic Sta. Kpt. Is9f, pp. 131-/18).—\ reprint 
of Bulletin 0 of the station (K. S. It., 5, p. 0S5i. 

Culture of grapevines in greenhouses, I* Mot in.riKUf (Frog. Agr. it Fit., 23 
(7890), No. 17, U.1-407). 

Resistant vine stocks, H, \V. im nit (Factftc Him and Spirit Her.: Agl. Has. 

N. S. Wales, 7 (1896), No. 3, pp. 117-139 Y. 

Reestablishment of the vineyards of Soir-et-Cher, H. Bus (Jour. Agr. FraL, 
00 (1890), No. 11, pp. 340-348). 

The condition of the vineyards of the Lower Loire in 1894 (Hnl. Sta. Agr on. 
Loire-Inferieuri, 1891, pp. -ft.-OO ).—Brief notes on the acreage and insect enemies of 
the vineyards in this region. The phylloxera was present, hut yielded to treatment 
with carbon bixiilphid. 

Ornamental walnut trees, W. Oomhuno (Harden, 49 (1890), Vo. 1273, pp. 278,279, 
fig. 1).— Notes on walnuts as trees for ornamental planting, especially discussing the 
Persian, black, and C'uliiornia walnuts, mid butternut. 

Scotch fir ( Harden , 49 (1896), No. U74, p. 290, jig. /). —Illustrated note on this 
conifer, which is highly recommended for ornamental planting. 

The native Cypripediums as forcing plants, 1>\wson (Amer. Florist, 11 ( 1890), 
Ac. 412, pp. 1048,1019, fujH. 2). —The writer iccommends v, spectnhile, V. pubescent, 
and C. acini I c for this pm pose. 

The dahlia and its culture, II. C. Townsend (Amer. Hard., 17 (1890), No. 71, pp. 
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873, 874, fig*. S ).—Notes on propagation, culture, and the selection of varieties, with 
illustrations of some leading sorts. 

Trumpet daffodils in the Landes, C. W. Pod {Hard, ('hron., 19 (1X96), Xo. 185, 
pp. 451, 452). —Notes on some indigenous patches of Xarcissu* maxima* in France, 
from which the peasants collect and sell ihe bulbs. 

Pot culture of violets, A. Mac Kay (Amer. Flori*t, 11 ( 1X96), So. lit, p. 1051). — 
Brief directions for house growing. 

Mulohing and top-dressing, h\ Paukku {Carden, 19 (1X90). No. 1 r.x, pp. :*74, 
275). —A short article showing how this procedure is often valuable in the case of 
certain vegetables, fruits, and dowers. 

Report of the horticulturist, C. W. Ma iiilm s ( A entuckg Si a. Jlpt. 189 f, pp. XL VT f 
XLVU). —This consists of brief mention of tin* wmk carried on by this department 
during the year, which consulted ol»icily of \ariety tests and the culture of vegeta¬ 
bles and small fruits and experiments in training and pruning grapes, in addition 
II new propagating ami forcing houses aie described. It is intended to pay more 
attention m future to cultural methods and tests of insecticides aud fungicides. 


FORESTRY. 

Economical designing of timber trestle bridges, A. In Johnson 
( (\ S, Ihpt. Ayr., hi vision of Forestry lint. 12, pp. A', Jiys, 7).—This 
bulletin is the result of studies of the Values of strength developed in 
the timber test work of this division. Tables are given for safe loads 
of beams, columns, etc., applicable to the designing of timber structures 
in general. Suggestions are ottered for more economical designing of 
timber structures, and the hope is expressed that the information 
given will tend to a more rational use of forest resources. Appended 
to the bulletin are the opinions of 2 expert bridge engineers upon the 
statements and conclusions of tin* author. 

Two historic trees i Fon*t Inarm. A \ A'/m, Xo. X, pp. 1 At, I 7, pU. .7.— Notes and 
illustrations arc gi\cn of a bald < \ press in Hartrum’s Harden. Philadelphia, and of 
a scion of the Penn Treaty elm. 

North American trees and their enemies, ,1. Boom » the Sordammkanutvhen 
II oh ar ten and ihrr (Itfiner. JUrhn: J Springer, 1^96\ 

Oil the effect of varying amounts of lime and magnesia on the development 
of conifer trees, <>. hoi.w uml S. Honda I or., Tokro, Japan, lint., rol. 1, 

No. ti, pp. A7S-AS6, pi. 1 ).— Experiments connected with Cnjptonuna japoniea, Thuja 
obtuna , mid Pinna densifiora .show that bine soil is considered the best for such trees, 
while magnesia sods are lelutively poor. The intrinsic value ot lime in the soil is 
shown even when it is greatly surpassed by the «juantity of magnesia in the soil. 
Lime n» noil manifests itself in the production of great 1,\ shortened leaves. 

drafting conifers \ Field, Farm, and Garden , XT (fs'M. Xo. 2**8, p. 1~>D .—A dis¬ 
cussion of the process, with recommondation of suitable stocks. 

Conifer grafting ( Card. CUron., 19 {1X96), Xo*. 1*1. pp. 1C’, ISA; 4X5, pp. 46 A, 464, 
fig*. 2). —Directions for this process in various conifers, a modified cleft graft being 
preferred. 

The production and rate of increase of Cryptomeria japonic a, s. Honda {Col* 
lege Jgr., Tokyo, Japan, Huh, rol. 2, Xo. 6, pp. JJ5-J??, tahhs U). 

American larches, NY. Stiuckland {Card. Chron.. *er. A, 19 {1896), No, 488, 
p. $99). —Brief notes are given of the growth and relative value of American larches 
in England. 

Tree palms of the United States {Garden and Fvrent, 9 {tsoti), No. 425, j»p. 151, 
158, pi. 1). 
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Rate of growth of loblolly pine, A. M. Mloijzianskv (Garden and Fore»i, 9(1806), 
No. 419, pji. 92,98). 

Sowing white pine seed f Garden and Forest, 9 (1890), No. 4:4, p. 142 ).—A highly 
successful trial of sowing white pine seed mixed with rye or buckwheat is reported# 
The seed Avas mixed at the rate of 2 qts. of the pine seed to enough rye or buck¬ 
wheat to sow an acre. The trial avhs made upon poor sandy soil in New England. 

Do pine needles grow for more than one season? H. Honda (College Ayr.. Tokyo, 
Japan, Huh, rol. 1, Xo. 0, pp. 891, .19 :).—From experiments with Pinna long [folia, P. 
korainsis, and P. densi/lora the author concludes that there is no growth of pine 
leaves during the second year. 

The cultivation of sandalwood in India, L. Kith mis ( Jonr . bureau Agr. ff'est 
Australia,.? (189~>), Xo. 10,pp.889, 800), 

Sisum (Dalbeigia sissoo), 1*. N. Eaiiiui (Indian Agr,, it (l8ito), A o. 1, />.'/).—A val- 
nable timber tree, the method for its propagation and cultivation being given. 

Concerning osiei cultivation, <J. Hassi. ( Centbl. gen. Forstw11(1890), No. 8, pp. 
137. IAS). 

The whahoo, or winged elm, (J. Nicholson ( (itird. Citron,, ser. A, No. 485, 

p. 477. Jig. 1), — Illustrated descriptive notes are given of dmas alata. 

Primus myiobalana as a hedge plant, R. Fajchkii ( Garden, i > ^ t89o). No. il?l,p. 
3,10).— It is advised for farm hedges, but not liked lor gardens, hedges of jumper 
being rocommended tor this last purpose. 

Hedge row timbei, A. (\ Fokbi s (Gaul. ( Itron., set. to (hbt,), No. /«S j, p, I >(>), 
Elm, locust, abler, willows, and poplar are recommended tor planting m out-of-the- 
way places, along fences, etc. 

Drill cultuie in forestry ( beat, landu . Frtsot.J i (189 >,», No. X, p. lAA). 

Relation of trees to light and shade, Ik E. Fluvoav ( Forest harts. .7 (/, Xo. 
8,p. i 14). 

Injuiy to forest vegetation by fiost dining the winter of 1895 < Agl. Gttz. X. S. 
Hales, 7 (1S'H,) } Ao. /, pp. 9-1 j ).— A icport is given of the cflect of unusual host con¬ 
ditions upon forest vegetation, in some districts many indigenous tiees vveio killed 
by the cold. Main species of c*ueal v > plus and of watlh s were destinycd. 

Care of woodland, N\ r . A. Hccmioi r ( Forest I tarts. » (No 8,p, //, ). 

Concerning forest management, M. Hitiikul (Ctntbl. gts , Forsitv.. . A fS9o i, No. 8, 
pp. to 1-1II), 

The management and protection of foiests iA aluu, i> Ao. 1A>9, pp, 

510-8/3 ).—This aitiele is a remain liom the recent works o! .s< hlieh, Fishet, and 
others. 

Management and protection of forests, II, 1). IIhamus « \aturt , 3i (/,svc), Xo. 
1380, pp. 3A3-3 (O). 

Origin and development of the foiest iudustxy in Haute-Savoie, IlmitKi (Ann. 

* i gron .,*2? (1890), Xo. >, pp. 91- It it). 

Forest ieservation and water supply (Ion si hares, r > < tS9t>), Ao. 8,pp. in, US ),— 
A brief account is given of a lectine hy J. T. Kothrock upon this subject. 

Trees and their r61e in nature, .!.<•» O. Tki'I»i:u (Agl. Gaz. X, 8. Walts, ; (1890), 
Xo. 1, pp. U-r:). 

The need of a forest policy for the Western States, F. T. In nois (/Vo<. hntr. 
Forestry Assot., If (1890), pp. i7-~>t). 

National forestry legislation, T. < \ M< Hal ( Prov. tmei. Foustry Assoc., ft (1890), 
pp. O’l-O f). 

The waste of timber and how to avoid it, A. Ki i>i»kk ( tgl, Gaz. X. 8. ft ales, 7 
(1890), Xo. 1, pp. than, fig. 19 ).—Attention is called to the waste of timber in con¬ 
nection with the usual methods of bridge and culvert construction and suggestions 
are given for preventing such loss. Some of the principal Australian timber trees 
are described and tin general subject of reforestation considered. 

The destruction and xepair of our natural resources, J. V. Lacky ( Proe , Jmer. 
Forestry Assoc., 11 (189b), pp. 55-01). 
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Investigation* concerning the technical properties of wood at the forest 
academy of Bberswald ( Dent, landw. Preset, 21 (/#%), A o. JO, p. 1)0). 

Investigations concerning the saw pinching of the more important Japanese 
timbers, F. Koidk (f 1 ollegr Jgr., Tokyo, Japan, Bui., vol. i, Xo.fi, pp. BOt-381). 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

Experiments on the vitality of some forage plant seed, W. 

CABKl T TiiKU8 (Jovr. Jioy. Agl. Soe. England , nvr. 3 , 7 (1*9 6), Xo. £>, pp. 
117-119 ).—Tn older to obtain some definite information as to the depre¬ 
ciation in value of seed eariied ovei fi om > ear to yeai, the author tested 
in 1895 a lot of seed that had been tested pieviously in the spring of 
1895. Theie are no data to establish the f«ut that the seed was of the 
lianest ol 1892, although that presumption is probable. Theiesults 
are interesting in showing the lather rapid loss ol vitality of commercial 
seed due to age. 
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Report of the seed-control station of Middle Stiermark, E: 

Hotter (M r. PomoK Ytrituch*. and Namen Contnd St«. Obsihtnmrthus 
Mittehiteiermark, 1*91- u r> n pp. 11-ii). —A lepoit is gixen of the activity 
of the seed-eontrol station during the year ending June 50, 1895. 
There were tested 540 lots of seed, a gain of 215 over the previous 
year’s work. During the same time 2,120 sacks of seed were tested 
and sealed, as compared with 005 tor the previous year. Most of the 
seeds were clovers, grass, and beet seed. A table shows the results 
obtained from examinations made of some of the poorer lots of seed, in 
which both purity and germinative ability were very low. Samples of 
clover seed coming from different parts of Styna were examined for 
dodder, and those coming from Pet tan contained 1.5 per cent Cmmta 
epithymum. 
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The wild onion, R. L. Watts ( Tennessee Sta. Bui., Voh T r JJT, JVo. 2, 
pp. 25-711, Jigs. 7 ).—Illustrated notes are given on the wild onion, Allium 
vinedle , in which the plant is described, its distribution noted, aud 
the method of its propagation and dissemination discussed. Experi¬ 
ments were conducted in combating this jieriiicious weed by plowing it 
under, by frequent cultivation, mowing, cropping, and shaving the 
soil. The methods tried, except the last, were not very successful, aud 
this will be given further trial. This method consists of shaving the 
surface of the soil as often as the green tops present Ihemselves. As 
a result of one year's work, the author estimates that only about 10 per 
cent of the original bulbs in the plat have retained their vitality. 

Preparation of sugar-beet seed by the Jensen hot-water method, HoixitrNO 
(Zittchr. Ituhcn:. Ind. f ih (fSOi,), p. 17 f; aha. m < hem. ////., v/ s7/,) t Vo. 41, p. IM), 

On the perforation of the seed coats of clovei seed, II Rodkwoid ( Landir . 
IVochenhl . Sihha.-lloht., Id (/S 9b), Xo. In, p. . 

The vitality of led clover seed, \\ .1 10 vl ( Muhiyau lid. Up. tipi. 18'H , pp. 
441, 444 ).—Tlib lsaiepunt from A pi. Ac/ , s (/A >/), No. p. ;s/ (l;. S. I{. r <?, p. 888). 

The vitality of seed buried in the soil, W. ,1 . 10 ai. { \luh*gnn fid Ay). dipt. IW4, 
pp. 4f1, 41') —This article is reprinted fiom iyl. 8n , v (AS’7/) t A o /»-'>, pp '.s7, 4,S4 
(E. 8. 10, (i, p. (W). 

On the germination of the cocoanut, L. \N 111 w \< k ( Hi / d* tit hot flea., 1 / ( 

Xo. 4, pp. 1 n-t 'id, Jiya. '). 

Annual report of the seed control station at Hohenheim, <) kiln nvrii (tf art. 
IVoclunhl. Lauda /s%\ A«#. 14, pp. 101-/ •(>; 17. pp. 

Report of the seed contiol station at Vienna, Austria, 1894-95, T. Hii ri k 
VOX Wl IN/IMti (( turn. /Ay. d(1\*u) y Xa J~>, pp 440, '//) * 

Catchflies, 1’ I., llvuvtv ( Maine Sta Hpt tstt.pp. ''-pa), fto 1 )—Notes are 
given on two caff hflies. A ///m noiitfloia and A. duhotoma , tin* lattoi being ) ©ported 
as a troublesome we< d. 

Sisymbrium altissimum, .1. W Ma< ot N ( Toney /'ml , 1 \o f. p. 151 ).— 

This weed, fust recoiiled in Canada in !SsT>, ha* upload iapnlls, and ih now < oiisid- 
©red the “ woist tumbleweed ” of* noithwestern ( anada 

On the eiadication of weeds, Kr/riu h (Land it. Inn me* l huh. pal hi.: Landw. 
ffothenhl. MtlcM.-lIoInt., id {1S0<> \, No. Id, pp. 171-17*,). 

Oklahoma weeds, J. O’. New (Oklahoma Sta Uni. 17, pp n, plaint o, fiya. 7 ).— 
Popular descriptive notes ui<) given on an extensive list of weeds, together with 
suggested methods foi their eradieatiou. The w< eds aio elussetl as aggressiv e, timid, 
opcasional, and those to he expected, about 75 species m all being desciihed. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

On potato rot and its prevention, especially by copper fun¬ 
gicides, W. M. Suijoven (Tidxkr. nornkv Lamlhr •>’ (7*.%'), pp. 1-21 ).— 
Culture experiments were conducted in 3 different localities with Prima 
Donna, Yellow Hose, and Magnum Itouum potatoes. The potatoes were 
grown in plats containing dO to 75 square meters, 3 plats being left 
untreated in each case, and the rest treated with “ fostite,” copper and 
sulphur jtowder, and Bordeaux mixture. The treatmemt w ith fungicides 
was made once, twice, or three times in case of different plats, with 
results as shown in table on page K73. 
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Experiments with fungicide* for potatoes. 
[Calculated yield* per 10 are- 0.247 acre.} 
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The foRtite gave decidedly poorer results than the 2 other fungicides 
applied, while there was no marked difference between these latter. 
The author estimates that the following quantities are required per 10 
are: Fostite, fust treatment 3 kg., later treatments 3 kg. eaeh; eopper 
and sulphur powder, first treatment 4 kg., later treatments 6 kg. eaeh; 
Bordeaux mixture, 2.8 kg. for eaeh treatment.— F. w. \voli„ 

Anew potato disease, F. Fat trey ( Rer. Mycol ., is (lsyo), Xn, 
pp. 11 , Jiff*. X ).—During the summer of 1805 a disease was dis¬ 
covered in Auxins in the department of Tote d'Or, France. In fields 
where it appeared, at least one third of the plants were attaeked and 
destroyed. When attacked, the vines became wilted, the leaves turned 
yellow, and by the middle of summer dried up and were destroyed, the 
host never flowering. The diseased vines are readily pulled up and 
no tubers are formed. The author dug up many diseased vines and 
found nearly every one to have sprung from a cutting and not an 
entire tuber. The cut surfaces were covered by the mycelium of vari¬ 
ous fungi, on which account the author is led to think that cutting 
the tubers may be a source of infection for this and perhaps many other 
diseases. After consulting with various mycologists, the author has 
given to this new fungus the provisional name Entorrhiza solani, The 
rotted remnants of the stems are tilled with spherical, subpyriform, 
oval spores, the most common form being the spherical ones, which are 
about 10 in diameter. When cultivated in an aqueous solution of 
gelatin for about 30 hours at 20 to 22^ <k, germination of the spores 
begins. 

The author recommends that as a preventive measure whole potatoes 
be planted. 

The apple rots, L. F. Kinney (Rhode Inland St a. Rpt.jsm, pp. 

1864—No. 10-5 
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102-198, fig*. 8 ).—The author has made a study by means of cultures, 
inoculations, etc., of the rots liable to attack the ripe or nearly ripe fruit 
of the apple, and illustrated notes are given of the brown rot (Sphwr- 
oj)sis malornm), the ripe or bitter rot (Glwosporium fructigenum), and 
the blue mold (Pemeillinm glaueum). It is stated that a pomace fly 
(Drosophila ampelopliila) is an important agent in the dissemination of 
the spores of these fungi. 

Some experiments with fungicides on peach foliage, S. M. 

Bain {Tennessee Si a. HnL, Vol. VII I, No. 3, pp. 35-10 ).—The author 
records the results of a series of experiments with different fungicides 
upon peach foliage. Formulas and directions for the preparation of 
the 28 mixtures used are given. The experiments were conducted upon 
10 healthy trees. For each fungicide 10 branches bearing 10 leave# 
each were eliosen and carefully sprayed, applications being made June 
20 and 21, and July 5 and 0. 

The results of the applications are given in the following table: 

Kffevt of fungieulea upon peach foliage. 


I.onx e* remainin': 


1 Neutral Boideuux . 

‘2. Bordeaux with London puiph 

2. 1 lordeuu\ licated with carbon dioxid. 

4. Bold col ix t tented w ith carbon dioxid. then mixed with 

London pinole. . 

5. Bordeaux and London pm pic treated with (arhondioxid 

fi. Copper liydroxid . 

7. Copper dn upric by droxid. 

rt. Cojipi r < ni honnte. . 

Si. Ammoniaeal < upper carbonate ... . .. 

10 Ammonweal copper carbonate w ith London pm ph . .. 

11. Bordt aux made w itli excess ol copper sulphate. 

12. Bordi.mx billowed b\ milk ot lime. 

12. Bordeaux treated x\ith earhon dioxid and washed 

14. Washed Boideaux. 

15. Alkaline Bordeaux. 

16. Basie copper sulphate. 

18. Calcium sulphate. 

10. Cal< ium sulphate and taleiiiiii earbonate. 

20 Calcium sulphate and oal< ium liydroxid. 

22. Milk of limo. 

2). Copper liydroxid and lime. 

2t. Copper liydroxid and talcium sulphate. 

25 Copper by droxid w ith aulphate and In dioxid of lime. 

26 Copjar liydroxid with sulphate liydioxid, and <arl*nn 

ate of lime.*. 

29. Bordeaux with sodium <niImitate. 

20 (Quadruple Bln nuth Bordeaux. 

21. Bordr aux treated with a current of air. 

26 Cah ium carbonate. . 

Control. 


dune 29 

JuK 8 
and 9. 

Jiih Is. 

Kept cm- 
her 25 

9H 

2o 

10 

0 

97 

18 

0 

0 

loo 

19 

0 

0 

99 

10 

0 

0 

94 

17 

1 

0 

99 

26 

0 

0 

9 r > 

20 

0 

0 

8* 

■> 

0 

0 

97 

15 

12 

a 

. 82 

14 

0 

0 

94 

12 

0 

0 

1(H) 

8 4 

52 

8 

9M 

10 

0 

0 

94 

16 

0 

0 

100 

98 

95 

51 

95 

6 

0 

0 

100 

100 

98 

41 

100 

100 

100 

38 

loo 

10C 

100 

32 

97 

90 

96 

89 

ioo 

98 

HI 

a 

89 

9 

0 

0 

99 

96 

78 

0 

97 

82 

(11 

0 

100 

28 

0 

0 

100 

92 

67 , 

9 

90 

15 

0 

0 

100 

99 

96 

38 

99 

98 

9! , 

50 


I 


From 1 lie results given in the bulletin the author suggests the fol¬ 
lowing formula for use upon peach foliage: Copper sulphate 0 lbs., 
quicklime 8 lbs., ami water 50 gals. 

The hot-air treatment for stinking smut or bunt, K A. Cobb 
(A///, Gaz. N. 8. Wales, 7 (1890), No. 2, pp. 82, S3 ).—A report is given of 
experiments with hot air as a preventive of stinking smut of wheat. 
Four lots of wheat were subjected to dry heat as follows: (1) Hot air 
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150° F. for 3 minutes, (2) at 200° for 1 minute, (3) at 200° for 3 minutes, 
and (4) at 300° for 1 minute, comparisons being made with wheat 
treated with hot water at 13.5° for In minutes, and with untreated seed. 
The seed wheat was from an infected crop and in addition was thor¬ 
oughly mixed a\ itli smut spores before the treatments were given. The 
results obtained, which indicate that the treatment is unfavorable, were 
as follows: 


Effect of hot-air treatment for tin prevention of stinking smut i n wheat. 


Tnutrmvul. 


(ienniua- Smutted 
turn plant h. 


Jto treatment. 

Hot water, 13515 minutes 
Hot air, 150 3 minutes 
Hot mr, *200 .1 minute 
Hotair,*200 , 3minute» 

Hot air, 300 ,1 minute. 


V*‘r o at. 

Pf r <ent. 

77> 

8<i 


2 

10 

20 

•»4 

44 

0 


*2h 

61 


It is thought a lower temperature for a longer time might possibly 
give more favorable results. 

Report of the botanist, F. 1-. IIahvey (Maim Sta. Itpt. pp. 
Sl~l <>>'), Jitjs. :>) m —A list is given of the more important plants examined 
at the station during the year, and notes are appended showing their 
range and habit. Illustrated notes are given, together with suggested 
remedies for quince rust (linHtvlia (ttmiuiiaca), oat diseases due to lid - 
minlhmparium inconupicutnn brilannicnm and Vladoaporium lurbaram^ 
and the potato scab (Oospont Hcabien). The lleiminthosporium was 
determined by Mr. ,1. 15. Kilns, and it is thought the variety is here 
reported in this country for the lirst time. 

Notes are also given on 2 of the eatehtiies (see p. S72). 

Concerning the cause of the so-called dry rot of the potato, ('. Wkiimi k {Her. 
dent. Hot. ties., // (ISlft), So. ,1, pp. fig. 3) —Tin* cause of the «li\ lot of 

potatoes is attributed to Fusarinm solani. 

A new scab parasite of the potato tuber, K. Si mr hi-ks/k ^ ( !Ur. <1<nt. hot. t,es., 
It {!<H90), So. 1, pp. 80, A new parasite of the potato K described under the 

name Chrysaphlyvli* endotdoiiva. 

The fungus diseases of potatoes, C. Weiimkk ( Cnttld . Jiakt. und Ear. Hip., J 
( tSUO), So. 8, pp. 3i7-.Vo).—A resume of the literature of the past ( \eurs is gi\en. 

On the penetration of Rhizoctonia violaceaiuto the loots of sugai beets and 
lucern, K. Phicukcn {Jinl. Soc . 1lot. France, see. 8, 48 i /&%*), So. l-.\ pp. it-It). 

Fungus parasites of the apple and peax, L. V. Kinney ( Hhode Island sta. lipt . 
1S94\ pp. 184-i9.\ fig*. 11 ).—Illustrated notes are given of apple and pear seal) (FmU 
ciadhtm dendritivum), apple rust (tigmnosportnm macropn*), leaf spot of the apple and 
pear (Phgllostivta ptjrina), and leaf blight and cracking of the pear { Eutomoxporinm 
mamlatum), together with remedies and treatment suggested for their repression. 

The black knot of the wild cherry, H. 1>. Hacsteu { Forester, J (7890), J*o, pp. 
89, 40 ).—Notes are given on the blac k knot fungus, Plowrightia morbosa. 

Taphriua acerina, u. sp., A. G. Ei.iasm>n {Whang, k. Svensk I etensk. Akad. Hand¬ 
ling ar, 80 ( 1898), So. 4 , pp. ?, pi. 1; abs. in Hot. Conthl,, 00(7800), So. /, p. 18 ).—This 
new species is described as parasitic on the leaves of Aetr plat a noides. 

Some diseases of conifers, A. V. Funnies (Hard. Chron., «r. 8, lit (1890), So. 488, 
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pp. 553,554 ).—A review is given of some diseases of Thuya g ig antea due to Pestalo&zia 
funerea and of Psendotsuga douglasi due to Phoma abietina. 

The larch disease, Ulapnevin (Gard. Chron., ser. 3, 19 {1896), No. 489, p. 584 ).— 
This disease is reported as occurring sparingly in Ireland. 

Some new or little known fungi growing on trees, P. Vuilijcmin (Pul. 
Soc. Mycol. France, 12 (1896), Xo. 2, pp. 33-44 ).— Toxosporiurn abietinum, Pesialozsia 
mycophaga, and Cha-tophoma oleacina are described as new species. 

Concerning some tree organisms, V. Lrnwio (Rev. Mycol., 18 (1896), Xo. 70, pp. 
45-57). —Notes are given on Fndomyves magnum, Saccharomyces ludwigii, Leuconostoc 
lagcrheimi, Torula monilioidi s, etc. 

Eel worms, F. Craniu ielij ( Amer . Florist, II (1896). No. 112, pp. 1045, 1046, figs. 
.2 ).—A discussion of the attacks of nematodes on legumes, the writer believing that 
the normal root tubercles are frequently mistaken for root galls. 

The influence of nematode injuries on the composition of sugar beets (Xeue 
Zlschr. Rubens . Ind., 36 (1896), Xo. 17, pp. IS!, 183). 

Concerning potato nematodes, Frank (ZAsohr. Spiritus Industrie, 19(1896), Xo. 17 , 
p. 136). 

On the value of copper sulphate for the prevention of grain rusts, F. Noack 
(Ztschr. landw. Ptr. JRssen, 1896, Xo. 10, A pp. 85-87). 

Combined treatment for mildew and o'idium, I,. Deu.ki lly (Prog. Agr. et l it., 

25 (1896), pp. 255-258). 

Report of the horticultuial division, L. F. Kinnk'Y (Rhode island tita. Rpt. 1894, 
pp. 185, 181). —Brief notes arc gi\eu of cooperative tests tor the prevention of fungus 
diseases and insects. During the year H>3 lots of plants uere distributed from the 
station and 38 samples of seeds examined and tested. Studies were also made of 
the fungi causing apple lots. 

The potato lot and strawBonite, (J. Halfoi h (Gard. ( hron., scr. 3, 19 (1896). Xo. 
4S6, p. 193 ).—A brief statement is given of the successful use of strawsonite and 
other fungicides for the repression of potato rot in Ireland in 1895. 

On the spraying of giapes with copper solutions, Nk-m.kk ( Woehtnbl landw. 
Veriins in Grossherz. Jiaden: lleut. landw. Preset, 23(1896), Vo. 12, p. 369). 

On the treatment of grape anthracnose, L. Deoruli.y (Prog. Agr. tt f it., 25 
(1896), Xo. 17, pp. 419, Fio). 

Preliminary report on attempts at combating Peronospora and Cochylis, A. 

Bkicli sk (Rol. entom. agrar. e pat. veg., 2 (1891), pp. 107-110; aim. in Rot. Centbl., 66 
(1896), Xo. 1, p. 39 ).—A report is given of the successful use of Bordeaux mixture 
and ••Rubin" lor the repression of Peronospora riticola and Cochylis ambigueUa. 

Trial of new remedies against black rot, L. Dkuuully (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 25 
(1806), Xo. 10, pp. 212-255). 

The treatment of black rot, (\ Aiiamk and L. Dkuruu.y (Prog. Agr. et Pit., 25 
(1896), Xo. 12, pp. 313-317, pi. 1). 

Experiments on the treatment of black rot, K.Mark*. (Prog. Agr. et Pit., 35 
(189G), So. 16, pp. 425-439, pi. 1).— A summary is given of results obtained by the 
author in a series of experiments. 

On the treatment of fungus diseases, L. Deobully ( Prog. Agr. et Pit., 35 (1896), 
Xo. 18, pp. 477,478). 

Spraying experiments, W. M. Munson (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 138-143, figs. 
2).— A reprint of Bulletin 8 of the station (K. 8. Ii., 5, p. 1077). 

Spraying formulas and applications, (1. McCarthy (North Carolina 8ta. Special 
Rul. 33, p . 1, figs. 2). —This bulletin, which is in the nature of a poster, contains 
figures of spraying apparatus, formulas for fungicides and insecticides, and a caleu- 
dar showing when and how to combat fungus and insect injuries to fruits and 
vegetables. 

Fungicides, 8. M. Bain (Tennessee Sta. Rul, Pol PHI, No. 1, pp. 18,19 ).—A brief 
discussion of the value and methods of applying fungicides. Directions are given 
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for compounding Bordeaux mixture, alkaline Bordeaux, copper sulphate solution, 
and ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

On the diseases of agricultural plants, fruit, and forest trees due to vegetable 

parasites (Maladies des plantes agricoles et des arbres fruitieres et forest ieres, can sees par 
des parasites regHaux), E. Bkilmki x ( /‘aria: Firmin-Ihdot , Mb. Enseign. Agr.. 1S0G. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The botflies of the horse, II. (Jarman {Kentucky St a. Kpt. isrti, pp. 
XXVIJ-XX XI I \ Jigs. 2). — This consists mainly of illustrated descrip¬ 
tive and life-history notes on Gastrophilus cgui and G. nasatis. Their 
methods of oviposition are described and discussed, the former species 
laying its eggs upon the body and legs, while the latter oviposits under 
the horse’s chin. The author is inclined to believe that the eggs will 
nothatch unless they are moistened, either by the horse’s tongue or 
some other means. Figures are given of the tarsi and eggs of these 2 
flies, which are tin* species commonly met with in Kentucky. 

In addition a synoptical key is given to the species G. eqnu Q* nasa- 
littj O. hwmorrhoiiiall #, and G. pecorum , and brief descriptions of each 
appended. 

The chinch bug, <\ E. (’hambliss [Tennessee St a. JktL, Vot. VIIT, 
No. /, pp. //- >.>, Jigs. s ).— A popular bulletin on this insect, with a 
history of its presence within the State. It was lirst noticed in ltuth- 
erford County in 1X08, and since that time has been present every 
year, but only injuriously so in 1871, 1X85, 1888. 1800, and 1X05. At 
present it‘exists in the northwestern corner and in the center of the 
Bfcate, 8 counties in all being infested. The crops of corn and millet 
have suffered more than an t \ others, although wheat and sorghum have 
also been damaged. The abundance of the pest is believed to have 
been due to the gradually increasing dry weather since 1802. A map 
is given showing the sections of the State infested, and the history of 
the species in the United States is briefly outlined. Illustrated notes 
on the appearance, life history, natural enemies, and diseases are given. 
As preventive and remedial measures the following are recommended: 
Clean cultivation, irrigation, rotation of crops, ditches and furrows, 
spraying with kerosene emulsion, and inteetiou with the Sporotriehum 
disease. Ilrief notes are given on the experiments w ith Sporotriehum, 
which were not entirely satisfactory in the infection boxes, although in 
wet places in the folds the insects were killed by the fungus. 

The bean root louse, II. Cabman (Kentucky St«. Kpt lsgj, pp. 
XXII-XXV1, Jigs. 2).—This consists of illustrated notes on the life 
history and habits of Tychca ph ascot i, which attacks the root stalks of 
beans in gardens about I^exington and inflicts considerable damage. 
The systematic position of the aphid is discussed and a technical 
description of the young and adults given. From 15 to 20 of the 
aphides are attached to every root stalk, which soon becomes discolored 
and shriveled and the plants dwarfed. The insects were found to be 
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attended by a small brown ant (haslm sp.). The application of pyreth- 
rum, sulphate of potash, and phosphate of potash to the bases of the 
plants was made, but with no good results. Scattering ground up 
tobacco stems along the furrows where the beans were planted and 
watering with strong decoction of tobacco stems was found to destroy 
the insects and stimulate the growth of the plants, and is recommended 
as a promising remedy. 

A plum twig gall produced by a mite, II. G arman (Kentucky St a. 
Kpt . /<s v >/, pp. XX-A'A'IJ, Jiy. /).—This consists of illustrated notes on a 
morbid growth about the ends of plum twigs. It was found to consist 
of small, brown, nodular galls growing out from twigs at the bases of 
terminal buds and dwarfing the growth resulting from the buds. As 
many as 15 galls may be in a single cluster. The size is from 0.67 to 1,5 
mm. in diameter, with a height of about the same. The surface of the 
recently developed galls is smooth, bearing a small pit, which marks an 
opening into the interior. As the galls become old they blacken, wrin¬ 
kle, and the skin breaks. It was found that the galls were produced 
by the note VhyioptuB phUvocopten , which has probably been brought 
into the United States on imported trees. The galls are in some eases 
occupied by a large number of the mites. As a remedy, pruning and 
burning infested twigs (luring the winter is suggested, combined with 
spring spraying w'ith the following mixture: Flour of sulphur 1 lb., 
fresh slacked lime lbs., and w ater 4 gal. The mixture should be 
boiled and theif applied by means of some efficient spraying apparatus. 

An important elm insect, F. II. Hillman (Xermhi Hta.Jiid. 2S\pp. 
8 ).—This bulletin is issued as a preliminary repoit upon the elm bark 
louse (Gomjparla ulmi ), which has made its appearance on elms in 
Carson City, where numbers of these trees are being rapid!) killed by 
the invasion. The white elms (TImub amenvunu) suffer most from 
the attack, although the cork elms ( U. raectnotta) are also damaged. 
The appearance, life history, and treatment of the pest are described. 
The young are hatched in dune and duly and migrate to the leaves 
until August, when they return to the branches for hibernation, to 
become active again in the spring, at which tunc the males emerge 
from their cocoons and mate with the permanently fixed females. 

Experiments w f ith various remedies indicate that spraying with ker¬ 
osene emulsion and whale-oil soap destroys from 00 to SO per cent of 
the lice. Further study of the habits of the insect to determine the 
most vulnerable period in its life bistory is regarded as necessary. 

Insects injurious to corn, H. E. Weed (MiHumippi Sta. Bid. 36. 
pp. 1 n~1VJ, Jujh. It ).—This is a popular compiled bulletin containing 
illustrated, descriptive, life history, and remedial notes on the black 
weevil ( Catandra oryzn), chinch bug (BUbsub \cucopteruB) ) corn worm 
(Heliothis armifjera ), Southern grass worm ( Laphrygma frngiperda ), 
Southern corn root worm (IHabrotica 12punctata), com billbug^Aeao- 
phornB spp.), cutworms, ligyrus stalk beetle ( lAtfyrus gibboBUs), euphoria 
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com beetle (Euphoria sepulohralis ), wireworms, corn aphis, and stalk 
borers. The most approved and efficient remedies for each species are 
noted, plowing under being recommended in nearly every instance. 
In tlie case of an invasion of chinch bugs, distribution of individuals 
infected with Sporotrichum produced favorable result# in destroying 
the pest. 

Notions about the spraying of trees, with remarks on the 
cankerworm, L. II. Bailey (A>?r York Cornell St a. Uni. 101, ftp. 1X3- 
502 u 1i<j*. /).—This bulletin popularly discusses the principles and a<lvan¬ 
tages of spraying trees, particularly as treatment for the cankerworm. 
By a systematic* and judicious application of sprays injury from insects 
and fungi can be stopped at the beginning, and so practically the inva¬ 
sion avoided. In the author’s opinion spraying is of some value every 
year upon apples, pears, plums, and quinces, but the spraying must be 
done thoroughly. 

Illustrations and descriptions arc given of some efficient forms of 
spraying outfits. It is believed to be of advantage to prepare stock 
solutions, especially tor Bordeaux mixture, instead of making up each 
lot in the quantity required at the time ot spraying. In general, for 
treatment against the two chief enemies, the apple scab and codling 
moth, it is advised that i! sprayings be given with a combination of 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, the first just as the fruit buds open 
and the second as the last blossoms fall. 

The sulphureted hydrogen test for soluble arsenic ii^tlie Paris green 
solution is recommended and described. Testing the solubility of Paris 
green in ammonia is mentioned as a means of determining its purity. 

Details are given of experiments to determine what becomes of 
arsenic when it falls upon the soil in the sprav ing of trees. The experi¬ 
ments showed that on sandy soil Paris green applied to the surface in 
May had penetrated but .‘1 in. by October; on black clay loam, 7 in., the 
greater d^ptli being due to the rain carrying the poison down worm 
burrows and channels produced by roots. The conclusion is that arsen- 
ites do not leach from the soil, but are mainly washed down to a slight 
extent by the mechanical action of the rain. 

Notes are given on experiments in spraying w ith various insecticides 
an orchard that was seriously infested with eankenvorms (Paleaerita 
remain). Paris green and London purple, with and without lime, in 
different strengths, and two strengths of arsenate of lead mixture were 
employed. Satisfactory results were obtained, the best being given by 
a mixture of 1 lb. of Paris green to 1MK) gals, of water, to which a little 
lime was added to prevent injury to the foliage. As the infestation was 
a severe one, however, the trees showed traces of injury throughout the 
summer. 

Brief mention is made of the life history and habits of the canker- 
worm and the efficiency of the above insecticide is urged. 

Report of entomolog&t, F. L. IIauvev (Maine Sta . Jtpt. ISUl^pp. 
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83-85, 88, 89,104-123, figs . 8 ).— This comprises notes on the following 
insects that have attracted attention in the State during the year: 
Snow flea ( Aehorutes nivicola), silver fish ( Lepixma saeharina), ring- 
banded soldier bug (Perillns cireumeinetus), elm tree bark louse (Leca* 
nium ear gw eamdensc), gooseberry plant louse (Myzus ribix), oblique- 
banded leaf roller (('araria rosaeeana), eeeropia emperor moth ( Platy - 
samia eeeropia), chinch bug (Bliss us leueopterux), buffalo carpet beetle 
(Anthrcnux serophulariw ), oak bark weevil (Magdalix olyra) and fall 
cankerworm (Anixopteryx po met aria). The elm tree bark louse ( Leca- 
nium earya » eanadenxe) is described as a new variety by T. 1). A. Dock* 
erell. It was found in both Maine and Canada, where a number of 
elm trees were badly in Tested, and where the pest seems to be increas¬ 
ing. The chinch bug was found in a small area. The chief damage 
was done to hay and grass lands, although corn was injured to a small 
extent. Spraying infested patches with kerosene emulsion as soon as 
they are observed, plowing and rolling badly infested fields as soon as 
possible, or burning over the land, and rotation of crops with dean 
farming, are recommended. Descriptive and life history notes are 
given of the buffalo carpet beetle, and spraying with benzin is recom¬ 
mended. 

The bees of the genus Perdita, T. 1). A. Cochi ku i ( Proe. Phil. lead. Sn. 1890, 

I, pp. J7 -10?). —Technical notes on iuan> species. 

Beehives and their construction, A. Gali { Ay!. t * az . X. S. Wale *, 7 (1890), Xo. 
8 , pp. 182-10, s, fiy*. % 0). 

The wintering of bees, K. Wo/.klka ( Dvut. landu. Prmne, 28 (1898), Xo. 82, pp. 
280, 287, pas. 2). 

Sericulture,.). J. SruMim (Jour. Jiur. Ayr. Adtlaidt, Australia, 8 {1898), Iso. 8 , 
pp. 149-152). 

A study of the industrial qualities of the cocoon of Bombyx mori in 1895, 

J. Katun (Ann. Sci. Ayron., sir. 1, 1898. /, Xo. 2, pp. 801-210), 

MaUophaga of North American birds, V. L. Kellogg (Zool. Am., 19 (1890), 
No. 499, pp. 121-112). — Thin compares American and European species, and treats of 
the isolation and migration of species. 

The Mallophaga, V. L. Kkllogo (Psyche, 7 (1890), Xo. 241, pp. 878-279). —'Phis 
contains tallies of subfamilies and genera. 

Habits of Limosina sacra, a muscid fly; phenomena of mutual transporta¬ 
tion among articulates; the origins of parasitism in dipterous insects, P. 
Lksnk (Ilul. Soc. Knt. France, 189h, pp. 102-188). 

Development of the larva of OQstrus, Kcseh (Ztmhr. Flciwh- and Milchhyg., 0 
(1890), Xo. 7, pp. 127-129). 

The cecidomyid of oats, P. Marciial (Iter. Sci. Xat. appl., 12 (1895), No. 12, pp* 
551, 551).—Cccidomyia arena • is described as new. 

The Cattleya fly, 1\ Sokadkk (Zhtchr. Pffanzenkrank., 0 (1890), Xo. 2, pp. 
114-118 ).— Remarks on the injury done to orchids in Germany in 1894 by Isosoma 
orchid arum. 

I*ife histories of AustraUan coleoptera, III, \V. \V. Kkoggatt (Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N. S . Hales, lo (1890), pp. 825-280).— Notes on the appearance and habits of 14 
species injurious to economic vegetation. 

Destructive locusts in Kentucky, II. G arm an (Kentucky 8ta. Kpt. 1894, pp.7~28, 
fiys. 2). A reprint from Bulletin 49 of the station (K. 8. R., 5, p. 1079). 

Invasion and depredation by two species of locusts in Capa Colony in 1896 
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(Agl. Jour. Cape Colony, 0 (1806), No. 5, pp, 101-104, ISO, 12$, IBS ).—Numerous reports 
from various localities. 

The breeding habits of Periplaneta orientalis, 0. F. Bkiss (Pint. News, 7 (1896), 

No. 2,pp. 148-150). —An author's abstract of a long paper on the life history of the 
cockroach 

Monograph of the genus Synergus, C. 1\ Gillette( Trans. Amer. Ent. Hoc., 28 
(1806), ftp. 85-100). 

The codling moth in Tasmania, \V.(J. Gkasby (Carden and Field , .11 (1806), No. 

10, pp. 226, 227 ).—Brief notes, stating that the pest is being kept down, and citing 
the laws in regard to it. 

Pieris rapae and Agraulis vanillas, \\\ G. Wright ( Canadian Pint., 28 ( 1806), No. 

4, p. 101 ).—This gives the dates of the first appearance of Pieris in southern Cali¬ 
fornia, and states that Agraulis vanilla- was brought by the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road to southern California. 

The fight against Ocneria dispar in the United States (Ann. .Vi. Jyron., Her. 2, 
1806, t, No. 1 , pp. 276-290, pi 7). 

On the best method of exterminating the tussock moth (Orgyia leucos- 
tigma), II. Skinner and \V. J. Fox ( Froe. Acad. Nat. Sri. Philadelphia. 1896, pp. 12-14). 

Aspidiotus ficus received from Japan on leaf of Aspidistra, T. 1 >. A. (ockerfxl 
(Harden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 419 , p. 19< si. 

The euonymus scale in Japan, T. I>. A. Coi kkrell ( Garden and Forest, 0 (1896), 
No. 419, p. 118). 

The scale insect of Robinia, K. Sa.io (Foi xtl. natnnc. /tsrhi., J ( 189t>), Y o. 3,pp, 81- 
89, Jig. 1 ).—11 lust rated descriptive and life historv notes on Ltcaniunt tohintir , which 
attacks Robinia hi*pida in Hungary. 

The orange mussel scale, (\ Ft i.i.ku (Agl Gaz. A, S. ft ales, 7 (189u), No.J,pp. 161, 
161, pi. 1). 

Maigarodes vitium. V. Mam.t (Agl Jour. < ape < along, 9 (1806), No. 7, pp. 129- 
767).— Description and remedial tieatinent of this Chilean vine enemy. 

A monograph of insects injurious to sugar cane, and their parasites, 1 )’Em- 
MKRKZ UK ChaRMoY ( Her . Agr . lie Maurice , 9 [ 1896 ), No . 12 , pp . 294 - 296 ). 

Contribution to the knowledge of the insects attacking the roots of sugar 
oane, V, J. D. Honrs ( Med. ProefJa. Fast Jam, Ac. 2(6 n. str.,pp. 6, pi /).—Descriptive 
and life history notes on the butterfly IR*cuphora alinde. 

The bud worm of tobacco, H. Harman (Kentmlg Sta. Rpt. 1894, pp. 22, 21). —A 
reprint from bulletin ID of the station { F. S. R . 5, p. 107D). 

Some insect enemies of asparagus, G. Rome; (ltent, landw. I'resse. 18 (1896), No, 

22, p. 281, pi 1 ).—Notes oil tin* asparagus beetle ami asparagus lly, with colored 
illustrations. 

Insects injurious to apples, P. Rnorrm (Jour. Agr. Prat., o</ (1896), No. 14, pp. 
499-601, pi 1). 

Insects attacking plum trees, V. Mayft <, Prog. Agr . el l it., 22 (1896), No. 18,pp. 
492-496). 

Preliminary notes on five new species of scale insects, \V. (1. Johnson {Ent. 
News, 7 (1896), No. 2, pp. 160-121 ).—Short characterizations of ( hionaspin americana, 
Aspidiotus forhesi, .1. comstovk'i, A. ttlmi , and A. irseuli. 

On the life history of the gooseberry mite and its distribution in Germany, 

F. Thomas (Ztschr. Pflanzcnkrank., 6(1896), No. 1 , pp. 80-8i). —Notes on a new species | 
of Bryobia, 11 ribis, and its injury to gooseberries. m 

Report of the Phylloxera Commission of Cape Colony for 1895 ( Agl. Jour. 
Cape Colony, 9 ( 1896), No. 2, pp. 106 - 108 ).— It is considered that the quarantine system 
is entirely useless, ami that inspectors are no longer necessary. Planting resistant 
American vines is regarded as the only remedy. 

Insects attacking the grape, K. Brunet (Jour. Agr. Prat., 60 (1896), I, No. 19, 
pp. 678-682, pi 1 , figs. 2)2— Pyralis, Altiea, Anomala, and Vesperus are the genera 
considered. 
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Insect pests of conifers, I). Robertson (Card. Ckron., ser. 8,19 (1896), No. 486, 
pp. 486, 487 ).—Notes are given of Sirex gigas and other insects. 

A disease of linden leaves, K. Tiuelk ( Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank., 6 (1896), No. S 9 pp. 
78, 79). —Note on a species of Diplosis, probably V. tiliarum, producing galls on the 
blossoms of Tilia parvifolia. 

Insects injurious to horticulture, W. G. Johnson (Ex tr.from Ti‘ans. llori . Soe. 
Central Illinois , 29 ( 1893), pp. IS, Jigs. 24 ).—An illustrated popular article on the more 
common and important predaceous and parasitic insects. 

A list of night-flying moths from Kentucky, H. G arm an (Kentucky Sta. Hpt . 
1894, pp. XXX P-XL). —This consists of a list of 131 species collected chietiy at Lex¬ 
ington, accompanied by dates of taking and notes of their iclative abundance. 

Of bookworms, \V. ArsTix (Saturn, <>? (1896), Xo. /W, pp, 803, 3o6 ).~Mentions 
the finding of the larva* of Ptinidu* in a book in the Cornell ITiiversity Library, and 
cites tho literature of Anobiids attacking books. 

Practical entomology, J. Flktitiki: (Trans. Hoy. Aim*. ( amnia, / (189.1), Xo /, pp. 
3-1 J).—This is the president's address, read before the section of geological and bio¬ 
logical science, and discussing economic entomology in a general way, treating of 
the history of the development, the methods of study and control of injurious 
insects, and the value of cooperation. 

Agricultural entomological report, V. II. Foulkfs (Heading J Engl.} Cniversity 
Extension Coll . llpt. 1893, pp. 33-36 ).—Notes on\ariotis insects that \\ere injurious 
during the year in Berkshire, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire, the turnip, Ilea beetle 
(Ualtica nanoram ), frit ily (Owimsfrit), cram* tly (ftp a in o l eravea), lose chafer ( PhgU 
lopertha horticoht), turnip gall weowl (Ctntorhynehus sttlneullis), and mangel fly 
(Anthomyia beta) being chiefly mentioned. 

The internal mechanism of the genital apparatus of male orthoptera, A. 
F£naui> (Couipt. Haul., Ill (IS >6), Xo, 16. pp, 891, 891). 

The internal mechanism of the genital apparatus of female orthopteis, A. 
F£naih> (Compt. Haul.,J.\ (IS96), Xo. *9, pp. 1131-1139). 

Dipping vat for sheep, J. A. Craig ( Ereeders* tiar., ."t (/896\ A<>. n, pp. Wf 

Dipping and dieasing cattle for ticks in Queensland (Ayl. Jour. Capo t olony, 9 
(1896), Xo. 8, pp. P6, 1 S?). 

An automatic locust catcher ( Ayl. Ltdger, 1891, Xo. 11, pp. Jiys . /; from Stls- 
kaya khozayht). 

On the economic preparation of tobacco infusion, H. JLM \ah\ (Prog. Ayr. et 
l it., S3 (1896), Xo. 17, pp. 130, 4~1). 

Spraying for codling moth, II. Harman (Kmtmky Stu. Hpt. 1891, pp. 111-116, Jig. 
1 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 53 of tin* station ( E. vS. K.« fi, p. 100G). 

On washes and sprays for combating plant lice and allied insects, E. 
Fleischer (Ztschr. Pjtanzmkrank., 6 (1896), Xo. /, pp. 13-11). 

Arsenic salts as insecticides, Sa,j6 (Ztschr. Ptfanzenkranh., u (1896), Xo. 1, pp, 
106-109 ).—Remarks on an article on Paris green by <\ L. Marlatt in limct Life, 
vol. 7. 

The use of arsenites on tobacco, II. (Jarman (htnftwky Sta. Hpt. 1894 , pp. 
126-143, Jigs. h ).—A reprint from Bulletin 53 of the station (E. S. R.,6, p. KKHi). 

The use of bisulphid of carbon and hydrocyanic-acid gas on low-growing 
plants, H. (Jarman ( hen tacky Sta. Itpt. 1894, pp. 144-130, fig. 1). —A reprint from 
Bulletin 53 of the station {K. 8. R., d, p. 100Gb 

Inspection of Paris green in Louisiana, W. C. STt nim ( Louisiana Stas, llul. 39, 
3d ser., pp. 1431-1434).— The text of the State law regulating the sale and purity of 
Paris green iu the State is given, with analyses of 2 samples of this material exam¬ 
ined under the provisions of the law. 

A novel method of fumigating, <‘. L. Reynolds (Amer. Elorist, 11 (1896), Xo. 
41%, p. 1049). —This cites an experiment in fumigating* a greenhouse of coleus 
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infested with orthozia with hydrocyanic acid gua. The inflects were killed, while 
the plants escaped injury. 

Insecticides, (’. K. Chambliss (Tennesart Sla. Jinl, Vol. VIII , Xo. 1, pp. 14-11).— 
This briefly discusses the action of insecticides upon luting and sucking insects and 
gives directions for ilio application of Paris green, London purple, kerosene, and 
“Kaupenleim/’ rorinulas are given for preparing kerosene ami soap emulsion and 
kerosene and milk emulsion, as well ;ik directions for applying kerosene and water 
in a mechanical mixture. 

Spraying apparatus, K. L. W\i is < Tennessee sta. /hi/., Vol. VIJJ , Xo. J, pp. 3-VI, 
figs. /7).—This is designed to give information on the working of \arums styles of 
spraying apparatus. bucket pumps, knapsack sprayers, barrel xpra\ors, and power 
machines arc described and the best kinds illustrated. In addition, remarks are 
made on agitators, hose, extension rods, nozzles, and powder machines. The 
machines with w liieh the best results ha\e been aehiexed at tbeHtation are men¬ 
tioned and mm omuieuded. 

Spraying calendar, C. L.Cii vmbusn andS. M. Lain (Tmnessee Sta. Bn/., Vol. VIII, 
No. /, }>p. .'<> !>).-This consists of tabulated directions for the application of 
various remedies against insert and fungus posts of different fruits and \cgetables, 
the applications being claxsilied under the heads of the plants to be protected. 

Remedies foi the Hessian fly and O^ciuis frit, as well as for the species of 
Chloiops affecting grain, Hut mm nit t Abs. ni /tsclu . Ptlanzenlcrm tl. y <1 1 Xo. 1, 

pp. 

Some unexpected results of spraying peaches, 1*. II. Koi.i ,s { Proe. Ann. Veiling 
Nor. Promotion Jgt. N»,., t^'t'.pp. in, //<.—Winter washes were injurious to peach 
trees in riorida. 

Transplanting insects, J. II. smimi t l nf. \eus, ; \<». 7, pp. IS ).— 

Proposes intioducing the pied.iceous enemies of [spahotn s p< miciosu* from ('aliforma 
into the Lastorn 1‘uited States. 

A new case of patasitism observed with Chrysis shangaiensis, a chrysid 
parasite of a lepidoptei, .1. i>r. Ji'anxis ( Put. So *. Int. Pranu. KX, p. IK). 

Predaceous and parasitic enemies of apkideB, including a study of hyper¬ 
pat asites, IV, 11. (\ A. Vim (lultrnal. Jour. Mma*. amt Xnt . A»Vi\, scr. J 9 <>' (tSO**), 
Xtn pp. />'“/?s, pis. JK 

White ants as cultivatoie of fuiifi, !'. V. miiiii Into*. Sat., •" \1 sVVm, V>.. ‘K, 
pp. JPJ-JJI A lepi int fiom an aitn le b\ \\ . V. Gibbon in Gre\ illca, ISiU. 

Report of the entomologist, 11. G ujman i lunlmlg Sla. Ilpt. tS'K.pp. A/.V-A’-V).— 
Brief remarks on the wnik of tin* dixishm of entomology and botany during the 
year, 2 bulletins hu\ ing been issued. N\ oi k w ax done on the grape pests, other iuHrct 
and fungus pests, grasses, and bioom rape. Matixtu s of the specimens in the collec¬ 
tion and books in the lthrai\ aie included. 

FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Com and corn by-products, W. IJmtsru ( Lamhr. Yrr*. Mat.. Hi, Xo. 
pi>. s:>-nr >).—This paper consists largely ol* compiled information 
on corn, its botanical chai act eristics, culture, uses, and diseases; the 
composition of corn fodder, stover, silage, “brown maize"— made by 
piling ii]> imrtially wilted eorn in layers ami allowing to beat anti fer¬ 
ment—kernels, meals, and by products from stareli and glucose, mana^ 
faeture, distillery refuse, ete., and the digestibility of many of these 
materials. 

In regard to the constituents of the kernel, it is stated that— 

“The nitrogenous substance of the mni/e kernel consists for tho greater part of 
plant fibrin, to which tho kernel owes its horny character. There are also present 
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about 1.5 to 2 per cent of albumen nud a little legumin. Mueedln, glladin, and 
gluten are lacking altogether. The fat contains much glycerin, and among the 
fatty acids oleio acid predominates. Consequently maize oil, prepared on a com* 
mercinl scale in Franco, Austria, and North America, is very thin. Cholesterin is 
also present in the fat, Hoxlilet having found 3.31 per cent. Aside from the starch, 
which constitutes the principal part of the nitrogen-free extract, about 5 per cent 
of sugar and about 2 per cent of gum and dextrin are present. Windiscli also 
recognized the presence of lactic acid in maize kernels.” 

Only occasional citations arc made from the work done on corn in 
this country. Tin* analyses given are largely taken from Dietrich and 
Kbnig’s compilation. 

Discussion of certain commercial articles: Foods, W. II. Jor¬ 
dan (Maine Sta. BhL 20 y 2d ser.j pp. /).—This bulletin is largely made 
up of quotations from station publications. Comliuiental cattle foods, 
Imperial Egg Food, Nutriotone, etc., are discussed, and the fact is 
emphasized that “ without exception, they consist principally of 
common cattle foods, or other common materials, mixed with small 
percentages of the cheapest and most ordinary medicinal substances.” 
In the author’s opinion these foods are sold at an exorbitant price, 
considering their value, and they are of no worth as medicines, since 
“if an animal is well no medicine is needed, if ill remedies adapted to 
the case should be administered. The farmer could manufacture his 
own condiinental foods at a fraction of their usual eost by mixing a 
small amount of such common substances as salt, sulphur, saltpeter, 
fenugreek, caraway, etc., with tin* daily grain ration/’ 

The influence of food combinations upon digestibility, W. 11. 
Jordan (Maine Sta. lipt. lS9i, pp. —The idea is held by some 

that when two or more feeding stuffs are fed together tlie digestibility 
of each may be effected by the presence of the other. In these experi¬ 
ments, which were made with J sheep, the object was to determine the 
effect upon digestibility when silages from large immature southern 
corn and from mature Hint corn were fed with timothy hay. Each 
of these was fed alone, and the hay was fed in combination with the 
two sorts of silage. The feces were collected during 5 days of each 
experiment. 

The details are tabulated and summarized, and the results compared 
with digestibility calculated by the use of the coefficients found when 
the feeding stuffs were fed alone. A summary of results is given in 
the following table: 


('oi'Jfirit nh of diyestibility of hay and silo ye when fed alone and in combination. 



On 

matter 

Ah1». 

Organic i 
matter. { 

! 

| Protein 

Pilar 

1 Nitrogen 
i fine | 
extract. 

Fat 

Timothy hay, Gou gin. <lail\ 

Stoop 1. 

Sheep 2. 

Sheep 3. 

! Per rent 
54.4 . 
52.7 

. r ’ 4 - 1 1 

Percent 
28.8 
28.2 
81.3 

i 

Per rent. 

55 7 
i 54. () 

| 55.3 

Per rent. 
48 2 1 

42.7 , 

44.7 | 

.... 

Per rent 
4H 7 i 
48.0 i 
48.5 

Per ornt. * 
61 3 i 
! 59.0 ; 

I «-*l 

Per cent. 
612 

41.8 

62.7 

Average. 

.1 53.7! 

29 4 

J 55.0 

| 45.2 | 

48TT| 

60.7 j 

60.8 
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Coefficients of digestibility of hay and silage when fed alone and in combination —Coat’d. 



Dry 1 
matter, j 

Ash. 

I 

! Organic 
matter. 

Protein. 

j Nitrogen 
Fiber. free 

extract. 

Fat. 

; 

Southern corn Milage, 2,000 


I 

1 


1 


irm. daily : 

J'er rent. , 

Pet cent 

Per cunt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, i Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Sheep i . j 

04.6 

52.3 

, 6‘>- 7 , 

59. 8 

| 68 5 | 65.1 

07.8 

Sheep 2 .| 

04. r> 

50 0 

05 8 1 

60.4 

08 2 65.3 

1 67.6 

Sheep3. 

| 01 8 

40 5 

03.1 

59.7 

> 65 8 | 61.8 

! 68.4 

Average . 

03 0 

49 0 

, 04.8 

59.9 

67. 5 | 64.1 

67.9 

Maine Hml corn Milage, 2,000 
gin. daily . 



) i 




Sheep 1 . 

75 1 

41 0 

77 2 

08 5 

78 1 77 4 

88.5 

Sheep 2 ... 

70 0 

39.4 

78. 2 

04 9 

79 2 79. 8 

! 85.8 

Sheep 3. 

70 2 

39.0 

78 4 

68.9 

78 2 79. 5 

87.2 

Average . 

75. 7 

39 K 

77.9 

67.4 

78 5 78.9 

87.1 

Combination of southern corn 







silage and liny 

Sheep 1 

55 1 

:mj 0 

50 8 

50 9 

54. 2 59 3 

I 59.0 

Sheep 2 

58 0 

38 4 

00 3 

52 0 

50 0 63 9 

64.4 

Sheep J . 

57 0 

37 i 

38 4 

51 4 

53.9 61 7 

65.0 

A % wage . 

57 <> 

33 0 

58 5 

51 4 

54 7 61.3 

62.8 

Average digest ibilit\ 

a» calculated .. . 

37 4 

. . . 

38 5 

52,4 

55 f> 01 9 

58.7 








Combination of flint torn nil 
ago and ht»\ 

Sheep 1. 

73 6 

49 0 

74 8 

Oh 0 

70 J . 77 8 

80 4 

Sheep 2 - 

i 00 4 


68 1 

36 7 

64 4 72 1 

68 7 

Sheep 3 . 

i 07 i 


68 0 

59 0 

03 1 * 72 7 

73 2 

An mage sheep2 and 3 

j 60 7 


08 i 

38.1 

63.7 72.4 

70.8 

ANeiage digestibility 
a* < nlcuUted sheep 







2 and 3 . 

03 1 

. . 

04 7 

* 56 3 

56 9 69.0 

68.0 


“ The outcome of then** experiments flow not gi\e quite so definite testimony as is 
desirable. I a the ease of the h.iy uud Southern corn silage combination the calcu¬ 
lated and the uctual digestibility agree very closely, m bile with the hay and field 
corn silage the actual digestibility is about Ibo pel* cent greater than the calculated. 
Although thisdilforenee is not large, and might occur within the limitations of error 
with a single experiment, it seems desirable to secure additional evidence before 
formulating conclusions." 

Dairy records, C. 1). Smith (Mivhiyan Sta. BuL 137, pp, S-iO, jigx, 6 1 
pin. i).—The method of keeping the record of the college herd is 
explained; a description is given of the Babcock test, its operation, 
and the application of the results to herd records and to creameries 
and cheese factories; and a record is given for 3 cows for the whole or 
a portion of the year. These cows, Kosa Bonheur, Houwtje 1)., and 
Belle Sarcastic, were thoroughbred Holstein*Friesian*. 

A more detailed record is given for the cows for a shorter period. 
For Iiosa Bonheur this covered 0 weeks early in the period of lactation, 
from February 20 to April 3. The average weight of the cow during 
this time was 1,750 lbs.; the average daily ration was 81,0 lbs. 
silage, 11.99 lbs. of corn meal, 8.99 lbs. of oatmeal, 3 lbs. of bran, 6.51 
lbs. of linseed meal, and 29.03 lbs. of mangel-wurzels. Calculated on 
the basis of average composition, the average daily ration contained 
52,43 lbs. of dry matter, 5.25 lbs. of digestible protein, 27.27 lbs* of 
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digestible carbohydrates, aud 2.05 lbs. of digestible fat. “ Rosa con¬ 
sumed very much more than tlxe standard of all the nutrients, espe¬ 
cially of the protein.’’ 

The average daily yield of butter fat was 2.00 lbs., or 1 lb. for each 
19.7 lbs. of dry matter eaten. 

“This expenditure of dry matter for 1 lb. of fat would rightly be considered 
unusually econoi lea under ordinary conditions, but this Tecord was made in the 
coldest weather of an unusually cold winter, with the thermometer ranging below 
zero for several successive nights and with the cow* in an isolated box stall with 
nothing between her body and the outdoor air except one thickness of boards loosely 
battened .” 

Rating tlie silage at $2, mangel-wurzels $2.50, hay $6, corn meal $10, 
bran $14, linseed meal $22.75, and oatmeal $10 per ton, the total cost of 
the food for the 9 weeks was $25.20. This would be 15.07 ets. per pound 
;f but ter lat, or with butter at 25 ets. per pound a profit of $23.59. 

The total quantity of milk yielded during the 9 weeks was 5,820 lbs. 
Allowing 20 ets. per 100 lbs. for the skim milk, this would be worth 
$9.89, making the profit, as calculated, $35.18. The net food cost of 
the 107.04 lbs. of butter fat produced is given at 9.10 ets. per pound. 

The detailed record for Houwtje 1). covers a period of 19 weeks, from 
December 20 to May 1. The cow had calved the April previous. The 
cow averaged 1,000 lbs. live weight and was fed much as in the preced¬ 
ing ease. The daily ration averaged 33.8 l!>s. of dry matter, 2.87 lbs. 
of digestible protein, 18.57 R>s. of digestible carbohydrates, and 0.88 lb. 
of digestible fat. 

“Since the cow weighed on Hie av< rage during the w inter 1,000 lht*., who had 21,12 
lbs. of dry matter per day pci 1,000 lbs. live weight. ... It isewdent that the cow 
was fed far less than she might reasonably ha\e been expected to < onsuinc. . . . Tho 
total amount of fat exneted in the 10 weeks ot winter feeding was ISO.5 lbs., or 
about 1.4 lbs. per day. . . , The total cost for the feed , . . was $20.71. The average 
feed cost for a pound of fat, counting no oth< r constituent of the milk of any value, 
was 15.67 ets. The row j added in the same 10 weeks 1,201.6 lbs, of milk. . . . Valu¬ 
ing the skim milk at 20 ets. per 100lbs., the quantity yielded in tin* 10 weeks would l>e 
worth $7.17, lea\iug the net food cost of the butter tat $22.21, or 11.72 ets. per pound.” 

The detailed record of Belle Sarcastic covers 21 weeks, from Decem¬ 
ber 12 to May 1. She had calved the April previous. She was about 
5 years old when the record commenced. She averaged 1,550 lbs. live 
weight. The daily ration averaged 35.89 lbs. of dry matter, 3.18 lbs. 
of digestible protein, 18.82 lbs. of digestible carbohydrates, and 0.98 
lb. of digestible fat. “On account of her immaturity no attempt was 
made to crowd the cow, and the ration was kept below the standard/’ 

The total yield of fat for the 21 weeks was 230.07 lbs., or about 1A lbs. 
daily. The average amount of dry matter eaten was 22.87 lbs. The 
total cost of feed was $40.75, or 17.60 ets. per pound of fat. Making 
the usual allowance for the value of the skim milk, $12.24, the net food 
cost of the fat would be $28.51, or 12.35 ets. per pound. 

Remarks are made on the form of t he dairy cow, variation in quality 
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of milk, and feeding suggestions. A table is given which shows the 
average amount of milk and fat given at the morning, noon, and night 
milking of Rosa Boulton r in 3 periods, 2 of 22 days and 1 of 23 days. 
The interval between milkings was the same, 8 hours. These data are 
given below: 

Yield of milk , etc., u t morning, no mi, and night milking *. 

| Fir«t period Second period. , '1 hinl jieiiod. 



i Yield of Fat con 

Yield ol 

Yield of Fat < on 

Xlfldof V 14*1(1 of 

F utcon 

Yield of 

__ 

1 milk. 

U lit 

l.U. 

milk. | tent. 

lat. ] 

milk 

lent. 

fat. 


I round*. 

/ V/ 4 't 

Pound* 

Pound*. ]*ercf 

Pound*. Pound* 

Per ct. 

Pound*. 

Morning . 

. . ;jg n.i 

2 50 

0 90S 

•tt U | 2 04 

u ht:> 

20 29 

! 2. CO 

0.710 

Moon. 

;rj to i 

2 09 

98,1 

90 10 i 3 10 

915 

24 88 

1 2.79 

.092 

Kuril t . . . 

. .. ;u 33 

2 Mi 

.900 

,{0 49 2 87 

b7‘2 

22.19 

2 02 

.580 


In conclusion, a summary is giveni of suggestions for the feeding and 
care of cows, based on the* above observations. 

Large or small hay ration {Maine St a. Rpt. JSVI, pp. U-r>0 ).—This 
experiment was made with 3 milch cows and covers 3 periods of 4 weeks 
each. The cows rereixed the same ration of grain and silage in all the 
periods except that in the lirst and la^t periods they received 13 lbs.of 
liny per day (5 lbs. being given as a noon feed) and in the second period 
only 8 lbs. The data for tin* experiment, including analyses of the 
milk, of tin* hay and silage led, amounts of food consumed, etc., are 
tabulated in detail. 

“Tin* teHtimoii\ of this experiment. as gained liom obseivathm of the animals and 
a study ot tin* figures given in this connection, is unfavorable t«* the smaller ration 
of hu\, 

44 The withdrawal ol the noon feed of o lbs. of hay resulted in ■ 1} a diminished flow 
of milk, fii; a Iosh of weight of the animals, and uii an appearance ol iinlhriftiue&s 
in the rows. . . Although the cows lost flesh and diminished gicath in their 
product, the quality of the milk seems not to have been influenced." 

Fattening lambs, F. t». Mcaitori) (Michigan St a, liul . /? s, //p.i7-ov>). 

Syrwpm *.—A comparison of different rations and treatment on S lot* of 10 lambs. 
Feeding out of doors during winter w.'is not h> eooimmnal as feeding under 
cover and eonlined, Wheat compared la\ orablv w it h corn and was profitable. 
Shearing in the fall pre\ ions to fattening was not found ad\anfageous. Self- 
feeding was expensive and is not recommended. Roots r*. grain and paNturt) 
on rape r*. grass were also eompaied. 

Eighty half-blood Hampshire lambs in reasonably good condition 
were purchased in the neighborhood early in October, and after pastur¬ 
ing on rape for about a month and subsequent barn feeding for 2 weeks 
longer were divided into 8 uniform lots of 10 each. The experiment 
commenced November 2f> and continued until February 24,13 weeks. 
Out clover hay was fed to all the lots, in addition lots 1 and 2 received 
a mixture of corn and wheat, lot 1 being kept out of doors in a small 
yard and lot 2 under cover. Lot 3 had corn, lot 4 wheat, lot 5 a mix¬ 
ture of corn and wheat, and lot 0 sugar beets in place of grain to 
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compare these feeding staffs, and in case of lot 5 to observe the effect of 
fall shearing, the results being compared with lot 2 on like food* Lot 
7 received a “self feed” of com, wheat, oats, and bran, the feed being 
placed in 4 self-feeders so arranged that the feed did not work down 
faster than it was consumed. The results were compared with lot 2, 
which received only corn and wheat. Lot 8 had been pastured on sec¬ 
ond-growth grass instead of rape previous to the experiment. They 
received corn and wheat like lot 2. The animals wore confined in pens 
in a feeding barn except lot 1, each pen being lighted by a window, 
which was not closed except during severe storms, nor were the animals, 
except in lot 5, protected from 1 he cold which might enter. In this 
case the pen was inclosed and the window was kept closed during the 
experiment. The animals were fed twice a day and were weighed each 
week under uniform conditions. The corn, wheat, and oats were fed 
whole. The beets were sliced. 

The results are tabulated for each lot, showing the food eaten, gains, 
and financial results, the latter being based on corn at $10, wheat 
$17.83, oats $20, bran $14, sugar beets $2.50, and clover hay $8 per 
ton. The lambs were bought for 2.4 cts. per pound and sold for 5 cts., 
except lot 5 (shorn), which brought 4 els. per pound and their wool 15 
cts. per pound. The dealer who purchased the lot pronounced them 
unusually fine. He sold them at $0.10 per 100 lbs. The average results 
are shown in the following table: 


H('xhUh o/fWthnt) *hefp on dig event ration*. 


Lot. Dixt mgiiinhing latmim 


1 ot il food <\it» n jm r lot 


(irain Ha} WhI< r 


1 .it.il 
tram <»1 
lot 


A i er.ige 
(li > mat 
N roattii 

■ pOUIld 
ot £<1111. 


dram (’out 
eaten ot food 
jm i per 
, pound pound 
•ot gum ot gain 


Credit 

p«*l lot. 




Pout oh 

Pott nth 

Pouuth 

Pouuth 

Pou n<h 

Potnuh 

V* ntx 


1 

«) 

Corn and wheat (exposed) 
Com and wheat (under 

] 1% 

1,087 

1,228. fl 

205 1 

1 O. 

5 81 

0 9 

*18 21 


cover). 

1,1C4 

1 173 

2,073 5 

230 

h 77 

r* oo 

«. I { 

10.30 

3 

Corn. 

1,208 

1, 142 

1.045 5 j 

233 

8 12 i 

5 18 

0 3 

18 07 

4 

W T hcat. 

1,201 

, 1 1M> 

2, 294 0 

217 

0 5l> 

5 '»\ 

o r» 

18 51 

5 

Coni and w lioat (shorn).. 

1,206 j 

! 1.330, 

1,848 f> ! 

101 

13 1*7 

7 80 

0.7 

10 45 

0 

7 

Sugar beets . 

Com, win at, oat a, and 

*5,085 j 

1,181 

304. 5 

110 | 

15.10 

‘41* 00 

o i ! 

16 86 


bi an (xelMed). 

1 400 f 

024 

2,547.5 | 

200 ! 

10 04 j 

7.08 

7 5 

17.01 

8 

Corn ami v heat . 

1,232 

1 200 

2,101.0 

1 

240 ( 

8.48 

i 

4.01 

0 0 

18.25 


1 Sugar be. lx kiiIiM ituted tor all the grain. 


As between exposure and confinement (lots J and 2) the lot kept out 
of doors consumed slightly more grain but less bay and w ater, made 
less gain, and ate more dry matter per |>ound of gain than the lot kept 
confined under cover. 

The comparison of' wheat and corn show r s “that while the wheat-fed 
lot made somewhat smaller gains and required more dry matter to pro¬ 
duce 1 lb. of gain, the increase in live weight was on the whole rather 
above the average/* * 
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The financial results with lot 5 (shorn) as compared with lot 2 show 
u that in this experiment, at least, there was no advantage, but rather 
a disadvantage, from fall shearing, . . . The shorn lambs made smaller 
gains, ate more food, and consequently required more dry matter to pro¬ 
duce 1 lb. of gain than the lambs fed in an exactly similar manner but 
not shorn.” 

The lot on roots in place of grain made the smallest gains and ate 
the largest amount of dry matter per pound of gain. 

The self-fed lot (lot 7), as compared with lot 2, required more dry 
matter to produce a pound of gain and made a smaller total gain. The 
results on this point agree with results obtained in previous experi¬ 
ments (E. S. lb, 0, pp. 239, (500) and are regarded.as clearly against the 
use of self-feeders. 

Lot 8, pastured on second-growth grass instead of rape previous to 
tin* experiment, van compared with lot 2 pastured on rape. The rape- 
fed lambs gained much more rapidly from the tirst, and the financial 
results show that they were more profitable, but the author points out 
that the test was not a fair one, since lot 2 was heavier than lot 8 at 
the beginning. 

“The animals in this experiment, fattened on rape during the fall and 
in good condition at the beginning of the experiment were essentially 
as successful feeders as those in poorer condition that were fed during 
the fall on oidinary grass pasture/’ 

Report of poultry division, S. Cushman (Rhode Inland Sta. Rpt 
1 H!U % pp, /W-2/2).—This contains an article on an infectious disease of 
turkeys mentioned elsewhere (p. 891) and remarks on the lthode Island 
Poultry Association, a table poultry show in England, cross breeding 
of fowls, and experiments with geese. The latter gives brief mention 
of the results of the second season’s experiments in crossing geese. 
The breeds and crosses tested were pure Mack African, Embden- 
Toulouse, and crosses of Embden and Toulouse and of Wild Canada 
and iilack African or India. 

According to tin* result* tlio Mack African is the l»est pure breed for profitable 
produc tion, while the Ktnbdcn, as regards carl} growth and «|tialit} when dressed, is 
more desirable than the Toulouse variety. First crosses from tin* best breeds gave 
better results than the pure breeds,” 

Experiments in egg hatching {Hairy, .s ( tSfifi), No. 87, p. fit ).—The 
reports of experiments by Madam Dicudonne upon the qfteet of eohl 
ujkuj the incubation of eggs, published by the French Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, are quoted at considerable length. Jt xvas found that fowls 
hatch larger and stronger broods during the months of February, 
March, and April than during the warm months of June, July, and 
August. It was also found that the eggs of fowls which were at lib¬ 
erty hatched better than those of fowls which were confined. In tests 
made with an incubator it was found that eggs which were repeatedly 
cooled and warmed hatched much better than those which were kept 
1804—No. 10-0 
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at a warm temperature all tbe time. In one experiment the eggs were 
cooled by exposing them to the air for 1| hours daily during the whole 
period of incubation. This treatment retarded the period of incubation 
for 3 days. The eggs became quite cold and it required about 12 hours 
to bring them up to 104° F., the temperature of incubation. In this 
experiment 13 out of 1<> eggs hatched vigorous chickens. The incuba¬ 
tor had previously been used with unsatisfactory results. 

From a second experiment it was inferred that the gradual heating 
of tin* eggs was as essential as the process of cooling. Twenty-five 
eggs which had been laid on very warm days were placed in the incu¬ 
bator and exposed to air as in the preceding case. The temperature 
was such that the eggs were vanned up to 104° in 2 or 3 hours. This 
temperature was maintained until the brood hatched. The chickens 
pierced the shell, but they were so weak that they died before leaving 
the egg. 

It was found that the eggs upon which a fowl is sitting are not all 
of the same temperature, those upon the outside being cooler than 
those which lie inside. 

Analyses of various preserved foods and preservatives, M. M \nhfii li> (Xtschr. 
ally. ushrr. Apoth. /Vr., 49 (AST?>), />. lo /; ahs. in l arteljahr. Chan. \ahr. and (Lit- 
ussmit.,lo (ISH), So. 4, pp. oil, (>ls ).— 1 Va soup preparations, bab> foods, a substi¬ 
tute for white of egg, and several preservatives were analyzed. 

Remarks on the chemistry of food presei ving and the wholesale prepara¬ 
tion of preserved foods ( ipolh. /Ay., 10 (I89n, ]p.'2oS, 224, >Js, <)]’>; ah*, in f ier - 
tdjahr. (him. mid denussmtl10 (/W), .Vo. 4, pp. (Ah, hi 1 r l ho author gi\08 

directions for preparing a fat for use in making various kinds of hr* ad wlihh may 
be kept for a long time. An analysis bl" bread 5 weeks old is given. The man 
nfacturo of meat powder, canned goods, etc., is discussed. Tin* article includes 
descriptions of new pus-esses and numerous tables. 

The canning of meats for the French army > lUr . phann . <ia> ( 189. 7), p. tSfl; 
ahs. in Vicrtdjahr. (hem. Sahr. mid (ienussmit ., /rt(/V'/7 1 , A«. 4. pp. h/8, id'h.—' The 
regulations which govern this industry are given. 

Somotose ( Apoih. Zty., lo ( lSh2 ), p. ahs. in Vurteljahi. ('hem. Sahr. und Cen- 
uHsmtl.y 10 (1802), So. 4, p. 401). —A dietarv evpeiiment was made with somotose, 
an albumose preparation. Good results w f ero observed. The subjects were invalids, 
convalescents, and children. 

Food preparations, <»» Klumpeukk (Her. phartm GY#., 8 (1892), p.28J; ahs. in 
Yitrlcijahr. ('him. Sahr. mid denussmtl., lu ( ISO.)), .Vo. 4 } p. (>11 \.— Meat powder, 
meat extracts, meat peptones, malt extracts, etc., are discussed. 

Analysis of soup tablets, Harilli*. (Jour.phann. (him., h (1802 ), II, p. 19.1; ahs. in 
YUrteljahr. Chm. Sahr. und (IvnussmtL, lo (1899), So. 4, p. 402). —Tbe analysis is 
given of tablets 2 years old made from meat and legumes. 

The value of sterilized milk as a food for infants, invalids, and convalescents, 
as shown by investigations of sterilized milk from the Brunswick dairy, 
K. 11 la si i s and H. Pi okurih (J)eut. VUrieljahr . off. ( isndhtsplty27 (1802), p. 987; 
ahs. in Viertdjahr , ('hem. Sahr. und denussmtl., to (1892), So. 4, pp. 201, 2o $),— The 
authors regard sterilized milk as valuable and desirablo food. The results of ster* 
Hizing milk in several ways are discussed. 

A text-book of the science and art of bread making, \V. Jago (London: Simp* 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 4 Co., 1S92, pp. a 18). 

The spirit of oookery, ,1. L. W. TiirmciiCM ( London; HailHh'e, Tindall 4* Co* 
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London and New York: Frederick Warned Co ., 1895, pp. Till, 701),— This book, which 
is popular treatise on the history, science, practice, and ethical and medical 
import of culinary art/'* gives accurate descriptions of the principal dishes prepared 
by civilized nations. Much historical matter, a bibliography, and dictionary of 
culiuary terms are included. 

Cooking and diatetics, K. 11. Norland (Diet. and lhjy. (laz1* (1890), So. 0 , pp. 
831-338). —In an address the author discusses the subject with especial reference to 
the diet of invalids and its preparation. 

Household economics as a university movement, II. ( amrhixl (lierinv of 
Revitnvn, 13 (1800), So. 3, pp. 391-309). —This is a popular article showing what is 
being done in this branch at several educational institutions. 

Food and its functions, .1. Kxiuiit ( London: Blackie Sou, 139 7, pp. .’S ').— A 

text-book designed for students of cookery and food and diatetics. The chemical 
processes of the changes which food undergoes in the organism aie treated of in 
detail. The various classes of liutiients are discussed anti their functions pointed 
out. Several chapters are devoted to the physiology of digestion, respiration, and 
circulation, ami the metabolism of matter and energy in the organism. The princi¬ 
pal animal and \cgetable food stuffs, condiments, and boeragos are described at 
Considerable length, and the diet best suited to persons of various ages in health and ’ 
disease is discussed, as well as the methods of preparing and cooking foods. 

Recent literature on the soja bean, II. Tkimhij' ( inter. Jour. Charm., os </s 90), 
So. 0, pp. 3o , *~113).-- \ brief account ol’ soja beans and soja bean products is given 
with many references to some of the inure recent publications on the subject. 

On maize, Nallamj (('ompt. Bend., 11! So. is, pp, inui-iuuo\. — \nulyses 

arc given ami the nutriti\e values of mai/e and wheat are compared. 

Feeding stuffs, V E. Wilson and F. Staiumi li.ku { \trada Sta. Hul. l0, pp. 35, 
dgm. 1 ).—The first part of the bulletin is made up of an explanation of the terms 
used in feeding experiments. The average composition of a number of American 
feeding stuffs, digest inn coribeients, and feeding standards are quoted. Analyses 
aro given of alfalfa, corn fodder, Polish wheat, buckwheat, beet leaves, and sugar 
beets. 

On the normal occurrence of iodin in the animal body, 1.. U.u mann and F. 
Koos (Zlacltr. physiol, (hem., i /SW', So*. 1, pp, 519-31<); 5-0, pp. h 1-195; intuitu 
Diet . and lhjy. Uaz., 11 (1890), Son. 5, pp. 7W-/d/; 0, pp. .152-350\. 

On the influence of light on the formation of animal organs, J. l.«»m < Ault. 
Physiol., 00, So. 5-0, pp. 173-.91). 

Guernsey cattle in Germany, llr< ko ( Iteut. landw. Presse. 13 ( 7a.9m, So*. 3\ pp. 
343, 814; 4<>, pp. 850, 3’>1; 13, p. 375) 

Breeds of cattle in Oudh {Indian Ayr., 11 ( 18'!>0), So. 11. pp. ll -ir>). 

Statistics of the oysters raised on the coast of France, <«. Em hk (t'ompt. 
Rend,, 111 (1890), So, 17, pp. 95'>-957, dgm. 1). 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Turkey diseases, ft. Cushman {Rhode Inland Sta. I\pt. 7*9/, pp. D)f)~ 
207 ).—This contains notes on the various diseases of turkeys that have 
been studied at the station, the symptoms, pathology, and best methods 
of treatment being given. 

A puzzling disease, commonly called 44 black head, 1 ’ attacking chiefly 
young birds and appearing in July and August and at the approach of 
cold weather, was studied. The affected birds usually have a diarrheal 
discharge, their feathers become rough, and the heads appear pinched 
and turn dark or purple, The birds appear to be better able to resist 
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the disease during warm, dry weather, but are quickly overcome in wet, 
stormy weather. u The disease apparently first attacks the caecum or 
pronged part of the lower bowel, which eventually becomes thickened 
and enlarged, and often badly ulcerated. The liver is next affected, 
becomes spotted, and in advanced stages is covered with circular yel¬ 
lowish areas, showing destruction of tissue within the organ.’’ 

The disease was prevalent in various parts of the State to such an 
extent that an expert was detailed from tHis Department to investigate 
it. 1 Careful pout-mortem examinations were made on over 50 young 
turkeys and the intestines of 125 more were examined. In the poxt- 
mortem studies the throat, trachea, lungs, liver, and entire length of the 
alimentary canal were examined. Microscopical examinations of the 
blood of the live birds and of the various tissues were made and bac¬ 
teriological cultures were grown in tubes. The disease was determined 
to be due to a protozoan microorganism, thus showing that the disease 
is an infectious one and not due to tuberculosis or improper feeding, as 
had been suggested. The investigations are being continued, and the 
importance of stamping out the disease is insisted upon. 

Notes are given on the presence of tapeworms in turkeys indifferent 
parts of the State, the birds being very generally infested. Those 
affected with “black head” were found to be free from tapeworms, but 
of 05 others examined the intestines of 40 contained tapew orms from a 
quarter of an inch to a foot or more in length. The duodenum was 
usually found to contain minute worms, while the lowei intestines were 
often crowded with long, large ones. One small turkey 5 or 4 weeks 
old had many small worms in the duodenum, and the remainder of the 
intestines almost completely tilled with about 50 worms several inches 
long. Most of the deaths occur among the turkeys under 3 months of 
age. It is not yet determined whether the embryo tapeworms are har¬ 
bored in snails, earthworms, or insects, or whether the >oung turkeys 
are infected from the droppings of old birds. As a preventhe, rais¬ 
ing turkeys on uneontaminated land is recommended, and if the ground 
becomes infested, it should be frequently disinfected and the birds moved 
to new ground for several years. The administration of kousso is 
believed to be the best treatment, but male fern, tansy, aroca nut, 
ground pumpkin seed, and asafudida are also suggested. They may 
be given in cither the feed or water. 

Numbers of young turkeys were found to be infested with gapeworms, 
which proved most destructive when the turkeys were from 3 to (> weeks 
old. The ordinary remedies were used with good results. 

In some cases when turkeys appeared to be ailing, they were found 
infested with ticks and lice, the former being usually fastened to the 
head or neck. 

Lame-sickness, J. D. Borthwkk (AqL Jour. Cape Colony, 9 (XSOti), Xo, ti,pp.J4X- 
14f ).—Description and treatment of a disease of cattle, consisting of a paralysis due 
to the effusion of serous lluid into the membranes covering the brain and spinal oowl. 

1 U. S. Dept. AgrBureau An. Iud* Bui. 8, pp. 7-38. 
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Maxiixnitia mastito, inflammation of the udder and tubercular mammitis, T. 

Williams (Jour. Bureau Ayr. Adelaide Australia, 8 (1890), No. 8,pp. 168,164). 

On the milk fever of cows (J)mt. landw. Prcsae, 28 (1896), No. 80, p. 264). 

Tuberculosis and tuberculin injections, Demazvn (Iter. Ayr. lie Maurice, 10 
(1896), No. 8, pp. 42-47). 

On tuberculosis of cattle (FiihUng'* 1 antin'. Ztg., 4~> (1896), No. 8, pp. 258-266). 

The suppression of bovine tuberculosis and glanders, F. T,. Kukskll (Maine 
Sta. Ilpt, 1891, pp. 126-162 ).—A reprint of bulletin 13 of the station (K. 8. R., 6, 
p. (>66). 

Bovine tuberculosis, C. A. Cary (Alabama College Sta. Bui. 67, pp. 197-216). —This 
bulletin is a popular discussion of the subject of tuberculosis as affecting cattle and 
man. It treats of the history and statistics of tuberculosis, the biology of Bavillun 
tuberculontHy means of infection, the symptoms of differently located tuberculosis, the 
tuberculin test, etc. It is shown that human and bovine tuberculosis are caused by 
the same germ, ami a number of instances are given of eases of tuberculosis in 
which the cause of infection could he traced. • 

Directions are given for preventive measures and the disinfection of tuberculous 
premises. The bulletin concludes with a discussion of precautions to be observed 
to limit the spread of tuberculosis among human beings. 

Report of the veterinarian, F. L. Krssrij, (Maine Sta. Itpi. 1894, pp. 114-122). — 
This report consists of an article upon the a nine of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent, 
for tuberculosis. The history of the use of tuberculin is hi idly givou. and the. 
importance is urged of effort*- toward the eradication of the disease. It is believed 
that v ith proper amt continued efforts tuberculosis, both box ine and human, cun be 
practically stamped out. Instances are given of the detection of tuberculous ani¬ 
mals in various station beids, and directions are included for the avoidance of 
danger from tuberculous animals bv preventixe measures ami the prompt destruc¬ 
tion of all diseased cattle. 

Elongation of the posterior members due to castration, 1 a uni r (Compt. 
Bend., Ill ( P96), Xo. U, pp. 819 , 8H>. 

A new injector for pure serum, Guiihim iii w-kx [Centht. Baht, and Par. Med., 
19 {1896), Xo. 11-12, pp. 221, 2 > \ fig. 1.). 

DAIRYING. 

The composition of milk and milk products, II. I>. KtoinroND 
(Analyst^ J21 ( 1S96). Apr., pp. SS-H2 ).— This is a resume* of the work 
done in the laboratory of the Aylesbury Dairy Company during 1805. 
The average eom posit ion of the morning's ami night's milk received 
from farms is given by months, as follows: 

( ompo*ilion of milk in differ* nt month*. 


Morning s nnlk Night * milk 


Month 

Specific j 

Total 

Fal 

Solids 

SjMM’ifit* 

Total 

Fat. 

Solid* 

1 

gtuvlt}. 

solid*. 

m>t tat. 

’ gravity. 

solid*. 

nut-fat. 


Per crn( 

Percent. P 

> • cent. 

Per rent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

January . 

\ 0325 

12. 70 

3. 87 

8 80 

1.0323 

13. 15 

4.23 

8.92 

February. i 

, 1.0320 

! 12 72 

3.81 

8 01 

1.0321 

13.16 

4.23 

8.93 

March. 

l. 0320 

12 48 

3. 00 

8 88 

1.0124 

12. 88 

4.00 

8.88 

April. 

1.0324 

12 40 

3.65 

8.84 i 

1 1.0322 , 

12. 80 

4.03 

8.83 

May. 

1.0327 

12. 40 

3.50 

8. 00 

1.0323 - 

12.74 

3.90 j 

8.84 

June . 

1.0323 

13.21 

3.43 , 

8 78 i 

1.0300 

12.49 

3.78 

8.71 

J nly. 

l 0320 

12.14 

3.45 , 

8 69 

1 0313 

12.51 

3.87 

8.64 

August.. . 

1.0318 

12 10 

3. 40 | 

8 67 1 

1.0314 

12.60 

3.96 

8.64 

September. 

October... 

1.0321 

12.24 

3.51 > 

8.73 

1.0316 

12.59 

3.91 

8.6H 

1.0320 

12 67 

3.77 

8.00 

1.0321 1 

13.15 

4. 30 

8.85 

Kovemlmr. 

1.0320 

12.74 * 

». 83 

8, 01 

! 1.0322 1 

13.10 

4.24 

8.80 

December. 

1.0327 

1 

12.63 1 

i 

3.71 j 

8.02 

1 1.0324 ’ 

12.97 

I 4.08 

8.89 

Average ... 

__ 1 

1.0324 

1 

12. 47 * 

3.64 1 

1 

8.83 

j 1.0321 | 

12.84 

| 4.03 i 8.81 
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The above represents 11,081 samples. In no case did the mixed milk 
from any farm fall below 3 per cent of fat. 

The average composition of asses’ and goats’ milk is given as follows: 


('omponition of awes' and <joats* mWc. 


(ioat. 


Am« 


Total muIhIh - 

Fat. 

Sugar . 

Froteidu. 

Awh. 


Per rent. 1 Per cent. 
13.24 10.23 

3 78 1.18 

4.40 6.86 

4.10 1.74 

.87 .45 


To test the view advanced in a former paper, 1 that the ratio of water 
to solids-not-fat was the same in cream as in milk, and that therefore 
the fat did not carry any profceids, a sample of unusually thick cream 
was analyzed. This contained 64.88 per cent of fat. The ratio was 
100 parts of water to 10.4 parts of solids-not fat—“identical with that 
in the milk used for its preparation." The range in composition*of 
clotted cream is given. The fat ranged from 48.27 to 66.80, and averaged 
58.21 per cent. “The ratio of the ash to sol id s-not-fat, 1:12, is the 
same in clotted (Team as in milk.” 

The volatile fatty acids found during the year in French, Irish, and 
Australian butter are given, together with the water content of different 
kinds of butter. The latter is as follows: 

Hater content of hotter, 1 s/A>. 


French fresh (unsnltoil) butter. 

French wilted butter . 

Australian Halted butter. 

Irish butter. . 

English fresh ((insulted) butt* i, I 
English fresh ((insulted) butter, 11 ... 

English salted butter. 1 . 

English salted butter, II. 

English salted butter, III . 


Maximum. 

Minimum 

A' crago. j 

JJcmiu k*i. 

Per rent. 

P* r cent 

i 

Pt i rent. 


1* 00 

12 25 

14 78 


14 43 

10. 25 

12.07 


15. 72 

0 00 

12 82 


15. 54 

11.84 

13 68 


16 2f> 

II 87 

13 70 

Direct from churning. 

15 71 

■ 12 50 

13 51 

24 to 4H hours old 

18 06 

11.77 

14. 74 

IMroi I from churning. 

16 63 

10 30 

13. 3.5 

24 to 48 hours old. 

15. 00 

o on 

12.00 

10 to 3o da>H old. 


“It was found by experiment that the loss of water from salted but* 
ter was practically complete after the iirst week, and it is quite legiti¬ 
mate to average butters from 10 to 30 days old.” 

The water content of the unsalted French butter was 14.40 per cent 
in summer and 15.00 in winter; that of the English butter (all kinds) 
was 14.17 per cent in summer and 13.33 in winter. 

The following deductions are made from the analyses of butter: 

“H) French butters, both fresh and salt, have contained fully 1 per cent more 
water than in former years (see former reports). 

“(2) From the experiments on English butters it is seen that fresh butter lose* a 
very small amount of water on keeping; salt hotter, on the contrary, loaes water 

'Analyst, 19 (1894), p. 73 (E. 8. R., 5. p. 1033). 
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very rapidly, especially during the first day or two after making, and more slowly 
during tho next week, when the loss nearly ceases. 11 appears that the loss of water 
from fresh butter is due chiefly to evaporation, and the loss of water from salt but¬ 
ter chiefly to brine running out. It is interesting to note, in connection with this, 
that duplicate analyses of fresh butter (taken from different parts of a lump) have 
never differed more than 0.36 per cent, while differences of 0.7 per cent have been 
observed with salt butter. 

il (II) Front'll fresh butter contains more water in winter than in summer; English 
butters contain more w uter in summer than in winter. The number of English but¬ 
ters prepared in winter was, however, small. . . . 

“(4) Taking butter from 21 to 48 hours old to represent eommeieial butter, it is 
seen that fresh butter on the average contains more water than salt butter. . . . 
There appears to lx* little foundation for the conimonl> accepted statement that salt 
butter contains more water than fresh butter. 

“(5) It lias been obsened that, broadly speaking, the nearer the percentage of 
water is to 13.5 the better the qualify of the butter, and that when the limits of 12 
per cent on one hand and 15 per cent on the other are overstepped, theie is, in a 
large number of eases, a marked lulling off in quality. This rule is, however, far 
from absolute.’’ 

The author made a test of the method of detecting the addition of 
water to butter by means of the ratio of the solids not-fat to the water. 
Yieth 1 pointed out that in unwashed butters there were 10 parts of 
solids not-fat to loo parts of water, while washed butters contained 3 
parts to 100, lie also pointed out that the variations were consider¬ 
able. The author's observation of 100 samples of butter known to be 
without the addition of water, including some insutticientlj worked, 
showed that the method ran not be relied upon. 

Water in Swedish butter \Xord . Mcjeri Tidn., in pp..p)l, 

5ftl; Tidukr. Landtmdn , HI (lSf)5) y pp. , tnt)-*ja5). —The average amount 
of water found in 1,011 samples of butter representing -77 different 
factories which exhibited at the permanent Swedish butter exhibitions 
in 1805 was 13.0 per cent. About 82 per rent of t lie samples contained 
between 12 and 15 per cent of water. The maximum water content 
fora single tub was 10.3 per rent, for a single creamery 10 per eeut. Only 
0.5 per cent of the creameries exhibiting, and 10.8 per rent of all sam¬ 
ples, showed over 15 per cent of water. The corresponding data for 
the butter exhibited during 1891 were: Average 13.0 percent; maximum 
20.2 per cent, with 11.7 per cent of the creameries and 18.5 per cent of 
the tubs showing over 15 per cent of water. The average loss of brine 
from 08 tubs which showed a loss during storage (0J p**r cent of the 
total number of tubs exhibited) during 1-805 was 201 gm. (7 oz.).— 

F, \V. WOEL. 

The effect of boiling on the albuminoids of cows’ milk, L. 

DR Jagkk (Centbl mtd . Win*.,pp. 115 - 150 ; aba. in (View. CcntbL, 
J, Xo. 11, p. 75S, and Diet, and Hyp. Oaz., 11 (1M0), Xo. 5, pp* 
X83,XX2 ).—The albuminoids were separated by the author's mollifica¬ 
tion of Hoppc-Seyler’s method,- using separator skim milk to avoid 

‘Analyst, 10. 

KTiem, Centbl,, 1895, 11, p. 578. 
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the removal of the fat by ether* The total albuminoids precipitated 
by alcohol was 3.75 per cent. In the case of raw milk this consisted 
of 3.15 per cent casein and 0.25 per cent albumen. By means of ren¬ 
net 2.8 x>er cent of curdled casein was found in raw milk and 3.1 per 
cent in boiled milk. When milk was saturated with magnesium sul¬ 
phate the liltrate was free of albumen in the case of boiled milk, but 
in the case of raw milk still contained albumen. The author believes 
“that 2 kinds of proteids are present, an albumen and a globulin, the 
first of which is changed to casein by boiling and tin* last remains in 
solution. 1 ” 

According to the author, milk contains 3.15 per cent of casein, 0.35 
per cent of albumen, and 0.25 per cent of globulin. Contrary to Ellen- 
berger and llofmeister, it was found possible to separate the curd from 
boiled milk with rennet, although it was more difficult than from raw 
milk. However, this curd from boiled milk behaved differently; it 
was easily soluble in dilute sodium hydrate, limewater, and sodium 
phosphate solution, and may have held much calcium phosphate in 
solution. 

In the experiments on the behavior of raw and boiled milk toward 
artificial digestive fluids, 10 ee. of skim milk was curdled with pepsin, 
the curd finely divided by shaking, and 5 ee. of 1.8 per cent luetic acid 
added; and in another case 10 ce. of milk was mixed with 5 ce. of 1.8 
per cent lactic acid and then the pepsin added. Tne inference of the 
author is that casein is more easily digested than cheese, and that the 
digestibility of milk is diminished by boiling. Likewise, when lactic 
acid ferment (1 ee. buttermilk) was added, much more of the cheesy 
precipitate from the raw milk than from the boiled milk was digested 
in 24 hours. 

Relative efficiency of various preservatives in milk, 1L T. 

Thomson (GUuajoir City 8ov. lipts. I8<n, p. >; hi Analyst, U 
Mar., p. 65).—The author kept measured quantifies of milk to which 
the following substances bad been added as preservatives: Forty per 
cent formic aldehyde (formalin), boric acid, boric acid and borax, sali¬ 
cylic* acid, and benzoic acid. Different amounts of these wore added, and 
tin* effect compared with no preservative, after 2, 1,6, 7 , 8 , and 11 days. 
Formalin was the most effective 4 of the preservatives. A mixture of 
boric acid and borax was more effective than boric acid alone. 

The author deprecates the practice of using preservatives without 
proof of their harmlessness or without the knowledge of consumers. 

The preservation of milk and oream for general household 
purposes, the nursery, and the sick room, It. Bell ( Dairy , 8 (/<W), 
No. 80 , p. 31). — The author, who is a physician in Glasgow, advocates 
the use of harmless preservatives, and cites the case of a family which 
for 17 years used milk preserved with boric acid, bringing up 2 chil¬ 
dren upon it without injurious effect. “Nothing has ever occurred 
to the health of any them during all that time to direct a shadow of 
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suspicion to the effect of the continued use of this chemical in the milk. 
Their daily supply has averaged 2 pints to each individual, and this 
milk had 4 grains of boric acid to tlie pint in winter and 0 grains to 
the pint in summer, so that they each had 8 grains every day in winter 
and 12 grains every day in Hummer/’ 

A new butter package {Mott. ZUj ., 10 (i<s'.%*), Xo. l,?, jk 201 ).—A 
description is given, taken from the Australasian , of a package which 
is said to do away with the necessity for cold storage of butter. The 
butter is first packed in a box made of ordinary glass, the corners being 
fastened with gummed paper. A layer of plaster of Paris about i in. 
thick is placed over the glass box, and the brick is then wrapped in a 
paper specially prepared for the purpose. As the gypsum is a noncon¬ 
ductor of heat, it is claimed that the butter so packed is not injured by 
any changes of temperature. Jlutter packed in this manner in Mel 
bourne was sent to South Africa, about 700 miles, and arrived in the 
same condition as when shipped. The cost of this method of packing 
is said not to exceed 2 cts. per pound of butter. The butter is sent as 
common freight, which results in a great saving of expense. 

Boxes of 200 lbs. capacity an* made for large creameries. 

Milk, its nature and composition ; a handbook on the chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology of milk, butter, and cheese, ('. M. Aihmin ( London: Adam A Charles 
Jilach, ISO'), pp. Jso.Jhjn. :l, pi. /i.—TIim aim of tliiw little book, as explained in the 
preface ‘‘is to giso a short popular statement of the more important facts of the 
chemistry ami bacteriology of milk.” This lias been done in a clear, concise style, 
ami with a completeness (hat renders the hook especially useful to students and 
those desiring a reliable modern handbook on the subject. The scope is shown by 
the table of contents lor the 10 chapters, which is as follows: The structure of the 
cow’s udder and the secretion of milk, the percentage composition of cows’milk, 
the constituents of milk. causes and condition* influencing the quality and quantity 
of milk, the changes which milk undergoes, the bacteria of milk, butter—impor¬ 
tance of bacteria for butter making, rennet and its action, cheese, testing of milk, 
and milk as a food. The use of pure cultures, the transmission of diseases through 
milk, and the sterilizing mid pasteurizing of milk are treated at considerable length. 
No attempt is made to deal \\ ith the practice of butter or cheese making. The mat¬ 
ter is brought well up to date, ami shows familiarity w ith the more recent scientific 
investigation and dews. The author makes special acknowledgment*to the works 
of Fleischumnu, Kirchuer, Fiirstenberg, Duclauv Froudenreieh, Grotenfelt, and 
41 the numerous valuable bulletins issued from time to time by the United State Gov¬ 
ernment.” There has been much need of a hook of this kind for use in agricultural 
colleges, dairy schools, and the like. 

Analysis of butter and imitation butter, J. M. Bar i lk.it \ Maine Sta . Kpt. 1894, 
pp. /#).—Analyses are given of 22 samples of butter and butter substitutes made 
in connection with the enforcement of the oleomargarine law of the State. 

Bacteriological examination of sterilised milk, .1. W. Troitsky (Arch, kinder - 
heilk., 19 Xo. 10$, pp. 97-loti; noted in VurUljahr. Chem. Xahr. und Genussmtl 

H) (1895), Xo. 4, p. 500). 

On the behavior of oholera bacilli in raw milk, Uasenau (Arch. Jfyg., 23 (1898), 
Xo. f, pp. 170-183; abs. in Vierieljahr. Chem. Xahr. und GenussmtlW (1895), Xo. 4, p. 
80C>).-~- Contrary to tho opinion of Hesse, the author finds that raw milk does not 
possess the power of killing cholera bacilli. They remained alive 3# hours in milk 
which contained no other germs, and continued to increase until the milk became 
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sour, t. tliick. Thoy also remained alive 32 hours iu very impure milk kept at 
37° and 24° and at ordinary room tem]»erature. 

A scheme for paying for cream by the Babcock test in butter factories, .f. M. 
Bartlktt (Maine Sta. llpt. 1S94, pp. 167-166, Jig. 1 ).—A reprint of Bulletin 15 ot the 
station (E. S. It., 6, p. 847). 

Chemistry and technology of cheese making, <*. Sarto hi (Chcmico e Technologla 
dei Caeeificio; Vol. 11, Technology. Turin: Unione 'J)po-grafo Edit rice, lSll'i), 

Dairying in Denmark, B. Bo<;<;ili> (Mtulkerihruget i Danmark, Jtl ed., Pt . 1 ; Xor- 
diike Vorlag, Copenhagen, Denmark , i«V.%). — This w ell-known authoritative work on 
Danish dairying by the piosent State dair> counselor of Denmaik has been revised 
and brought up to date in this second edition. The book makes a, complete hand* 
book on dairying and will ho illustrated with over 300 euls of cattle, forage plants, 
dairy utensils, ote. It is published iu about 2') parts of 32 pages each, aud is ex¬ 
pected to ho completed before the end of the year.—i. \\. woll. 
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Seepage or return waters from irrigation, L. (». Carpenter 
(Colorado Sta. llul. <>'< 7 , pp. 6 7, stiffs. 7, map /). 

Synopsis .—Measurements of seepage on the Cache a la 1‘oudro and South Platte 
Ki\ers in Colorado by E. S. 'Nettlcton and the author and their associates shirts 
1885 are tabulated and discussed. Tho \ able of the seepage water in the \ alley 
of the Pornlre is estimated at $300,0(H) to $500,000. nud of that in the Platte Val¬ 
ley at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. “It is of ecn-iespouding importance in the 
valleys of Clear Creek, St. Vram, and otliois.” The oliserx ations hern reeordod 
indicate that the value and importance of this water for agiiculturo will steadily 
increase. 

A discussion is given of the character and importance of seepage 
from irrigation, the agricultural features ot*the Cache a la Poudre and 
South Platte Valleys, with locations of irrigation canals and irrigated 
lands; methods of gauging with conditions affecting accuracy; methods 
of irrigation practiced in these valleys; relation between seepage and 
the area irrigated and the water applied; and amount and rate of 
movement of seepage or underflow water as affected by lainfall, tem¬ 
perature, etc. Tables give data for measurements on these rivers by 
13. S. Nettleton and associates in 1885, 18S9, and 1890, and by the 
author and assistants in 1891-1805. These data are summarized in the 
following tables: 

Cam in stepagt of Cache a la Poutlrv Hirer. 


j In culm tent j»or ancond | 


Canon to Larimer and Weld Canal . 
Larimer and Wejd to No 2 canal 

No. 2 canal to Ogilv> ditch. 

OgjIvj clil* ii to mouth oi Poudrc. .. 

Total gain. 


(M , 

Oit., 

Oit ,| 

(><t., | 

Mar , 

Oct., 

No\., 

Mar,, 

Ang ,1 

| Oct., 

188.0. 

1 1880. 

1800. | 

1801. j 

1802. 

1892. 

I81M. 

1«M. 

1894. j 

1895. 

11 9 

i 

i 11 3 

25. 8 

18 3 1 

i ! 

>,54 

1 

81. 3 

1.80 

1 0.8 1 

10.01 

25 5 

! 30 8 

13. 7 

8 7 

1.. 

1 32.0 

11.fi 

30.07 

17.4 J 

| 13.00 

40. 0 

144. r> 

88 1 

38 3 ! 


1 45 1 

88 0 

29.80 

1 72.0 | 

55.90 

... 

1 fl.4 

23.2 

10 4 | 

. 

1 29. 2 

17.5 

20 10 

28.0 

40.40 

8fl.fi 

DO. 0 

100, 8 

81.« 

fifl.l 1 

_1 

jlOl.fl 

, 98.7 

82.30 

118.2 

164.15 
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(lain in seepage of South Platte Hirer, 
j In cubic feut por kccoimI.] 


Mouth of Poixlro to Kuril in ilitcli. 

Kiinlin ditch to Putnam «lit< li. 

Putuniu ditch to Port Morgan Canal... 

Fort Morgan Canal to Platte ami ltcuver 

Canal . 

Platte nml lioaxer Canal to Sm<lcr... . 

Snyder to Merino .. . 

Mai inn to Sterling. 

Sterling to I iifl. 

Iliff to Crook. 

Crook to State lino. 

Total**. 

Average per mile .... 


‘Opposite Fort Morgan 


X<* oil 

Oct , ’ 

Oct., I 

Oct , | 

Mar.,} 

Oct.. ' 

Oct., I 

Oct.. 

Aver- 

mitas.j 

1889. 

1890. j 

1891. j 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

ago. 

s' 

19.0 

OK 7* 

75,5 

(59. l‘ 

(59.0 

23. 9 

79.0 

02.0 

12< 


—IK 8 

10.0 

15 4 

— 33.7 

50. 5 

43.0 

17.2 

M l 

51 . a 

27.0 

| 

15 3 

29 5 

‘'GO 8 

'08.3*152.5 

57.8 

111 


0.5 

38. :t' 

‘ 72. 7 

50.3 

6> 4 


40. A 

1 14 


17.1, 

9i> 2, 


15 0 

24 8 

94 3 

49.9 

1 IK, 

79 <> 

21 .» 

29 3 

' b 

.54.7 

58 7 

158 5 

55.4 

U \ 

32 j- 

29 7 

.3.5 41 

.... J 

33.8 

3 25 8 

40 8 

33.7 

0 ! 

4 t 

14 0 

28 l| 


24.8 

17.8 

17.0 

17.7 

17 


. 1 

u it 



0 1 —48 1 

—20 3 

36 


. 1 

3 3 



34 2 

- 32.0 

—21.3 

151 

217 1 

165 5 

275 3 

210 7 

254 7 

301. 1 

510 1 

298.7 


2 2 

1 7 

1.8 

J.O 

2 0 

2 0 

3.4 

2.0 


■'.Schacfc? ** Foul 3 He]o\\ Pawnee. 


u We inay draw the* follow ing conclusions from the observations and considerations 
shown. The farts are presented in mi Ob tent detail to show the bases of these con¬ 
clusions. 01 to enable independent < nnelusions to he reached, if the reader so desires: 

“(1) There is a real increase in the volume of the streams as they pass through 
the iriigatod sections, hut no such increase ocruis when the streams pass through 
unirrigated region*. < hi the eontiary, there is au actual loss. e\en when the drain¬ 
age of a large area enteis. 

*‘{2) The increase is appto\imnteh proportional to tin* irrigated area, and it 
seems probable that with mote intimate knowledge of the amount of water applied 
mid the' features of the drainage tin* proportions would he found to be close. 

“(H) Tin* amount of the increase dep« nds \ cry slightly, if at all, upon tin* rainfall, 
and. so far as it does, it influenced principally by the rainfall on the inigated 
lands. Only where tin* lands art* already saturated is the rainfall sutlieient to cause 
seepage. 

*‘{4) There is no perceptible underflow from the side channels, even when* they 
drain several thousand stjunre miles. 

<4 (5) The inflow is practically tin* same throughout tho year. It is great* r in 
summer, less in w inter, principally because of tin* etfe. t of tin* temperature of the 
soil. 

*‘{<i) Tin* passage of the seepage water through the soil is very slow, so that it 
may take years for the seepage from the outly mg lands to reach the river, hut it is 
constantly increasing, and may' l»c expected to increase for some years to <* 01110 . 

“(7) 'Pin* seepage from l.tXX) acres of irrigated land oti the Poudre River gives 1 
Guido foot per second constant flow; on tho Upper l'latte. 1 ft. to about 4,SO acres; on 
the Lower Platte, 1 ft. to 250 acres. 'The difference is due mostly to tho greater dis¬ 
tance for the seepage to reach the main stream, ami to the time and amount of 
water applied. One cubic foot per second of inflow is obtained on the Poudre River 
for each 2,100 acre-feet applied, or tin* inflow is about one-third as much as the water 
applied. About ft) per cent of tin* water applied in irrigation returned to tho river. 

“ (8) Tho seepage being nearly constant throughout tho year, while the needs are 
greatest in summer, the use of storage will best utilise tho water from inllow. Tho 
U&o of water on the upper portions of a stream, when water is not immediately 
needed by prior appropriatora, will increase tlie How of the stream late in summer 
and prevent such low stages as it would ha\ o without this regulating action. Ulti¬ 
mately the returns from seepage will make the lower portions of such valleys as the 
Platte more certain of water, and an increased amount of land may be brought under 
cultivation, with time. 

“(9) The seepage w ater is already tin important factor in the water supply for the 
agriculture of tho *Stato. The capital value of the w ater thus received in the valley 
’of the Cache a la Poudre alone Is not less than $300,000 and perhaps $600,000, and 
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for tbo I’latte is from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. It is large for the other streams, but 
of unknown amount. 

“(10) The results hero shown may he expected to apply with limitations to other 
valleys similarly situated, whore irrigation is as copious, crops the same in char¬ 
acter, subsoil and rock strata of much the same inclination. Where tlio soil is less 
pervious, a greater time must elapse foi these results to hold good. 1 ’ 

Manual of irrigation engineering, II. M. Wilson ( New York: John Wiley <f 
Sons, 1895, pp. 551, pis. 19. Jigs. loo). —This work, by the chief geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, is designed for those engaged in the study or 
practice of irrigation engineering as applied to Western conditions, and is chiefly 
the result of original investigation. 

“The subject of the application of water to crops is hut briefly touched upon. 
It would in itself require a volume, and is of more interest to the farmer than to 
the engineer.” 

The work is divided into If parts: (1) Hydrography, including precipitation; 
evaporation and absorption; runoff and flow of streams; subsurface water sources; 
alkali, drainage, and sedimentation; quantity of water required; pressure and 
motion of water and flow and measurement of water in open channel*. (2) Canals 
and canal works, including classes of ii ligation works; alignment, slope, and cross- 
section; head works and diversion weirs; scouring sluices, regulators, and escapes; 
falls and drainage works; distributaries; and application of water, and pipe irriga¬ 
tion. (3) Storage reservoirs, including location and capacity of leservoiis; earth 
and loose rock dams; masonry dams; wasteways and outlet vlnircs; and pumping, 
tools, and maintenance. 

Irrigation,! 1 . l.r.BKVs ( inn. Sei. Igron., aer. 1, 189*., /, \o. *, pp. :i (-?(„(). 

Notes on the construction of dairies, 1\ W. Wai.ijk t Agl. Students' 7 

(ISM), No. H, pp.J09-!11, pi. /). 

STATISTICS. 

Seventh Annual Report of Georgia Station for 1894 ( tit or gin sta. Rpt. 1891. pp . 
IS?-191 ).—A brief report on the work of the year, list of bulletins published, and 
financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 110, 1801. 

Seventh Annual Report of Kentucky Station (hnitnehy sta. Rpt. 1891, pp. 1-1AU, 
1-150. figs, !(>).—This includes a brief report In the director on the woik of the year, 
reports from the divisions of chemistry, entomology, and botany and horticulture, a 
treasurer’s report for the fiscal }car ending .June 30, 1801, reprints of bulletins 48 to 
53, and an index. The work hitherto not reported is noticed elsewhere. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Maine Station ( Maine Sta. Ilpt . 1894. pp. 
5-0 ).—A brief review of the work of the year and a financial report for the year 
ending Juno 30, 1801. 

Report of director of Pennsylvania Station for 1894, IT. I*. Aumsiiy {Pennsyl¬ 
vania Sta. lint . 51. pp. ph 1 , jigs. 15). —A reprint from the Annual Report of 
Pennsylvania State College for 1804 (pp. 13-34). The article gives a history of 
experiment, station work, an account of the equipment and development of the 
Pennsylvania Station, the woik of the fetation, its relations to agricultural education, 
and the agricultural courses of the college. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Rhode Island Station, 1894 (Rhode 
Island Sta. Rpt. / W, pp. 91-109, JlS-Ilf ).—This includes a general report by the 
director rev iewing the work of the station in its separate divisions during the year, 
the publications issued, a summary of the principal results obtained in the experi¬ 
ments described in detail elsewhere in the report, and a treasurer’s report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 

Seventh Annual Report of Texas Station, 1894 ( Texas Sta. Ilpt . 1894, pp. 
607-011 ).—Short general reports are given by the director, chemist, veterinarian, 
horticulturist, and agriculturist; a meteorological summary by mouths; and a 
treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 



NOT US. 


Idaho Station. —K.C. Egbert, a graduate of the agricultural department of Ohio 
State University, 1890, 1ms been fleeted superintendent of the station at Moscow. 

Minnesota Station.—To extend the work of the experiment station, and espe¬ 
cially to develop methods of farming and to develop and grow new kinds of seeds 
lor distribution, 2 new experiment farms have been equipped, tbo Northwestern 
Minnesota Subexperiment Kami at (‘rooksfon, and the Northeastern Minnesota Hub- 
experiment Farm at (fraud Rapids in the “Pin© Woods” part of the State. The 
legislature appropriated $10,000 with which to procure and equip eaeh farm, but as 
the competing localities donated tlie farms, lot) acres in eaeh ease, the whole fund 
with some money bonus is being mod for equipment. Five thousand dollars waft 
also appropriated for maintaining eaeh farm until the meeting of the next legisla¬ 
ture. These farms are theiei* re to he piov ided for exclusively by the State. 

F.xperiments on conservation of soil moisture, in making pasturage and meadows, 
and in growing forest and Iruit tr* es in dry seasons have been started in south¬ 
western Minnesota on tin* homestead of (). <\ Gregg, superintendent of farmers' 
institutes, at Camden. 

Montana CoiXKi.r,.— Flank Reach, superintendent of tin* substation at has Vegas, 
New Mexico, has been appointed professor ot agricult,me and irrigation engineering, 
and will enter upon his work at the college .1 my K>. 

New York Coiixr.i L Siauov — Ik M. Duggar has been appointed assistant crypto- 
gnmie botanist of tin* station 

Waoaiinii rxmnsm and Si itiox.— Frank 1\ Craves, Ph. 1>., formerly pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in Tufts College, Massachusetts, has been eh cted president of the 
University of Wyoming and director of the station, toy A. A. Johnson, resigned. 

C. Ik Kidgway, late professor of mathematics iu the Univeisity of the Pacific, 
Napa, California, has been elected professor of physics and mathematics in the uni¬ 
versity and physicist and meteorologist of the station. Professor Kidgway is pre¬ 
paring to do research work in the subject, of soil physics, making a careful study of 
the soils of the arid region. 

Ik C. Butfuni, in addition to his duties as agriculturist and horticulturist, has been 
elected vice-director of the station. 

Personal Men iion. —Dr. Georg Lie lowlier, ducctor of the Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute, University of Gottingen, died on May 8, in Ids forty-third year. 

Dr, Victor Hobiflher has been chosen professor of systematic botany at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prag. 

I)rs. R» Waguer and A. ,1. Grevillius have become assistants in the Botanical Insti¬ 
tute of Munich and M Muster, respectively. 
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The testing of varieties, which lias formed a more or less prominent 
feature of tin* work of many of our stations, is beset with many diffi¬ 
culties, and when properly eariied out is not so simple a matter as 
might at first appear. On the contrary, it is regarded by authorities 
in such work as among the most diilieult lines of field experimentation. 
While testing varieties on an extensne scale is not advocated, and 
while it is belieyed there are man) other ways in which the stations 
can be (juite as useful to the farmers in giving them practical aid, a 
limited amount of such woi k seems inevitable and is probably desir¬ 
able, especially in the newer States. When undertaken it should be 
carried out in the same systematic, scientitie manner as any other line 
of experiment, so that the final results may furnish reliable conclusions. 

Assuming that the conditions as to uniformity of soil, vitality of 
seed, size of plats, and uniformity of treatment lia\e all been consid¬ 
ered and arc ideal, one factor remains wliieh is beyond the control of 
the experimenter. This is the meteorological conditions of the season, 
winch not onl) atVect the general yield of the crop, but often affect dif¬ 
ferent varieties unequally. It has been demonstrated that a variety 
will retain its characteristic qualities for several goueiations when 
transferred to soils of different character or to regions of different 
meteorological conditions, though gradually the variety adapts itself 
to the new conditions. Hence, a test of varieties of wheat or com 
covering one or two seasons does not demonstrate with certainty the 
relative adaptability to that locality of the varieties tested. This must 
be based on the average climatic conditions for the locality, and this 
average can be secured only by taking a number of consecutive seasons 
into account. The necessity for this was brought out by Professor 
Liebscher\s experiments with varieties, noticed in a recent issue (K. S. 
It., 7, p. 861). His work in connection w ith the Herman Agricultural 
Society covered 5 consecutive years, and w as carried out on 109 farms. 
In discussing the results he states that differences in yield in one or a 
few trials are not sulllcient to demonstrate varietal differences, but that 
for this purpose a large number of trials, covering a number of years, 
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are necessary. The same point has been made in the variety tests at 
the Illinois Station, which have extended continuously over a number 
of years. In a late bulletin of the station, noted elsewhere, the authors 
state in their conclusions as to varieties that u it is only after a long 
series of years and from plantings in a variety of plats that anything 
like a true comparison can be established.” The data published by the 
station during the past 8 years emphasize this point. Taking the 9 
varieties of corn which were tested continuously for 8 y ears, the order 
of rank as to yield of shelled corn in the different years, and the aver¬ 
age rank for the 8 years was as follows: 


Order oj rank oj lartehtn of corn each ytar, and average jor S years. 


Varieties 


Learning...... 

Buri White. 

Claik IioquoiH .. 
Champion White IN ail 
Legal Tt mlei . 

Murtlot k. 

Edmonds . 

Ril<*\ Ftt\outt 
Golden Bouut\ ... 


18K9 


1890 


■ ! 

9 l 
H 
6 


1*91. 1892 


2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

?! 

» i 


mu 


1894 


1895 


Average 
tor 8 
} mu. 

1 

2 


The first year indicated ('lark Iroquois and Champion White Pearl to 
be the poorest varieties for yield, while the averages for 8 years showed 
them to be third and fourth in order of rank. One year the Learning 
was seventh, while the average placed it tirst; ami in other years Riley 
Favorite and Golden Beauty were first and second, while the averages 
placed them at the end of the list. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied. Study of the data for 
numerous variety tests shows that when the tests are made apparently 
with great care and the unevenness of the soil checked by duplicating 
the plats, the order of superiority of the different varieties changes, 
more or less, from yeai to year, and that varieties differ considerably 
with respect to this variability in successive years. Some varieties 
keep about the same position in the order of rank, while others are up 
one year ami down the next. This variability is an important factor 
in deciding upon the relative value of varieties. 

Again, varieties which have been designated by one station as among 
the best have not infrequently been discarded after being tested at 
stations in adjoining States where thegeueral conditions would seem 
to be quite similar. While it may be true that this difference in adap¬ 
tability exists, the test covering only one or two years does not curry 
conviction. 

While some stations have from the beginning insisted upon the 
importance of continuing the trials with the same varieties through a 
series of years, at others it appears not to have been appreciated, or to 
have been overlooked. As a result, comparatively few cases are found 
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where the same varieties can be traced through several years and the 
variation in relative yield from year to year studied. Although variety 
testing has remained a feature of the station work, there has been a 
frequent changing of the varieties under trial. Varieties disappear and 
reappear in the list without any apparent reason, and to a certain 
extent the list of varieties recommended undergoes similar transfor¬ 
mation. 

When we consider the effect of new conditions on a variety, that 
time is required for it to adapt itself to changed conditions, and that 
the conditions as to climate and soil are changing factors, the need of 
conducting variety tests in a strictly scientific manner, and of making 
the time limit sufficiently long to bring out the true merits of each 
variety, can hardly fail to be appreciated. 



NITROGEN ASSIMILATION IN ITS APPLICATION TO 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

The discovery a few years ago that certain leguminous plants are 
able to assimilate the free nitrogen of the air gave rise to much research 
upon the subject, which has gradually developed and broadened until 
now nearly every phase seems to have been studied to a greater or less 
extent. The larger part of this investigation has been carried on 
abroad, though some important contributions have been made in this 
country. 

Prominent among those abroad who have studied some phase of this 
subject may be mentioned Hellriegel and Wilfarth, Beyermek, Nobbo 
and Hiltner, Frank, Salfeld, Pra/mowski, Bert helot, Sehlnsmg and 
Laurent, Petermann, and Lawes and Gilbert. In this country investi¬ 
gations have been reported by Atwater and Woods, Schneider, ami 
Kedzie. A resume of the earlier investigations upon this subject was 
given in two articles published in the Record by Prof. 11. W. Tomi. 1 

Following the demonstration of this ability of nitrogen assimilation 
came the discovery that it was due to the presence and activity of 
bacteria in nodules or tubercles on the roots. The character and life 
history of these bacteria were studied, the manner in which they bring 
about the fixation of nitrogen by the plant, the conditions most favor¬ 
able for their growth, and their limitation*. The organism, to which the 
names Havillun radicicala, llhizobimu muUtbih', etc., have been given, 
gains access to the plant from the soil, where it is usually present to some 
extent, through the root hairs, t >nee inside the root, it undergoes some 
rather remarkable modifications, losing to some extent its resemblance 
to a bacillus, as usually understood. The presence of the parasite in 
the root stimulates the host plant to produce the tubercle and provide 
the necessary nutritive substance for the growth of the organism, while 
iu return the plant receives the nitrogen which the parasite alone can 
take from the air and render available for use. In this way a mutual 
dependence or symbiosis is set up between the host and its parasite. 
The exact nature of the transfer is unknown, but the plant is able in 
this way to elaborate the nitrogenous material into the proteids needed. 

It is known that the best development of the organism takes place 
in soils poor in nitrogen, and that an abundant supply of nitrogeuons 
fertilizer will partly or wholly prevent the formation of root tubercles. 
Weak and poorly developed plants, other things being equal, are the 
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first to show the effect of the presence of tbe bacteria in a restored 
vigorous growth. 

Hellriegel 1 found that leguminous plants would grow in sterilized 
sand without nitrogen and produce tubercles, provided there was added 
to the sand cultures a watery infusion of a soil in which legumes had 
been previously cultivated. This infusion furnished the plants with 
the bacteria required for the nitrogen assimilation. He further found 
that iu the case of certain plants the extract of an ordinary fertile soil 
was not sufficient, but that an extract of a soil in which the particular 
crop had been previously grown was required to produce the develop¬ 
ment of root tubercles. This suggested that different kinds or forms 
of bacteria were lespoasible for the assimilation in case of different 
species of legumes. 

Beyerinck studied tin* exact nature of the tubercles found upon the 
roots of many leguminous plants. He found that the bacteria from the 
tubercles on widely different species of plants agreed so nearly in 
external characteristics that he considered them identical, and described 
the organism under the name Bacillus radieicola . 

Nobbe and Hiltner* considered it probable that the tubercles of each 
kind of plant possessed a particular kind of bacteria peculiar to the 
plant, and that it was necessary to insure the presence of the particular 
organism in order to secure the assimilation of the free nitrogen in the 
atmosphere. It was already known that the growth of certain legumi¬ 
nous plants which would not thrive m ordinary fertile soils could be 
greatly accelerated by adding to the plats soil from fields where sim¬ 
ilar,crops had been grown. Nobbe ami Hiltner prepared pure cultures 
of the specific organism which was believed to act favorably in the 
case of each leguminous crop, and used these for inoculation instead of 
soil. When examined microscopically the organisms obtained from the 
different leguminous plants could not be specifically eharacteiizod by 
their external appearances. It was believed that they underwent some 
alteration while in symbiosis with their hosts which rendered their sub¬ 
sequent action different iu each case. They concluded that bacteria 
could not of themselves assimilate the free nitrogen, but that they were 
gradually changed in the nodules to a particular form known as “bac- 
teroids.” These, by their presence in the tubercles, presented a large 
surface to the air, which was thought to enable them to absorb the 
nitrogen ami render it assimilable for the plant. It was further found 
that these tubercles attained their full efficiency only when the soil 
nitrogen had been nearly used up. Accordingly, the more nitrogen 
the soil contained the less was the difference between plants which had 
been inoculated and those which had not. 

After much investigation as to the effect of the bacteria from the 
tubercles of different kinds of leguminous plants it w as found that each 
kind of legume was most influenced by the bacteria peculiar to it, 

l E«S.R.,^p.334. S.R.,3,p.336; 5,p.ll0; 6,p.504. 
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although among nearly related legumes the baeteria eouM be need 
interchangeably to a certain extent. Pure cultures of unlike origin 
represented no special kinds, but only adaptable forms. These were 
considered to be neutral bacteria and were able in a weak degree to 
enter into symbiosis with plants of the different genera of Legnminosm. 

Recent experiments of the authors in which Phaseolus multiform, 
Visum sativum, Vicia villosa, Lathyrus sylvestris, Trifolium pratense, 
Medieago sativa, Robinia pseudacacia, Lupinus lutens, Anthyllis vulne - 
raWa, and Omithopus satirus were inoculated with pure cultures of 
bacteria from tubercles of Phaseolus multiform, Pisum sativum , Trifo¬ 
lium pratense , Robinia pseudacacia, Lupinus luteus, and Omithopus 
sativus showed 1 that only where inoculations were made with bacteria 
from the same kind of plants were the best results secured. 

With the discovery of the fixation of the nitrogen of the air and the 
agency through which it is secured came the attempt to apply in prac¬ 
tice what had been demonstrated in the greenhouse and lal>oratory, 
more especially in providing the soil with the necessary bacteria. 

Some of the earliest experiments upon an extensive scale were those 
in which the soil was inoculated by spreading over the plat or field soil 
taken from a field in which the desired crop had been successfully grown. 

In 1889 Sal fold began extensive series of experiments which he has 
conducted with soil inoculation as a means of increasing the growth of 
peas, beans, etc. In 1891 ho published* the results of experiments with 
lupines in which the beneficial effect of soil inoculation was plainly 
shown, llellriegel and Wilfarth 1 * have also reiK>rted successful soil inoc¬ 
ulations for lupines. Frnwirth 4 * 6 has experimented with soil inoculation 
for serradella, vetches, Lathyrus sylvestris, ami lupines. Schnaitter* has 
also made some very successful exiveriments along this line. 

All these experiments had for their basis the application of varying 
quantities of soil from a field where a given crop had been successfully 
grown. In this way the presence of the organism which forms the root 
tubercles is assured. That this method is successful when applied in 
agricultural practice is demonstrated by the above experiments and 
by more recent experiments rejiorted in detail by Salfcld/' 

Another phase of the nitrogen assimilation in its practical application 
to agriculture was investigated by Schneider, 7 in which the author 
sought to develop through a series of cultures a form of organism that 
would be cajiable of living upon corn and other cereal roots and still 
retain its function of nitrogen assimilation. Cultures were made of the 
bacillus or Khizobium from the tubercles on the roots of melilotus and 

1 Landw. Vrrn. Sfcat., 47 (1896), No. 4-5. pp. 257-268. 

*E. H. K., 3, p. 553. 

'E.S.K., 3, p. 334. 

4 Deut. laiulw. Prosse, 1892, p. 14; 1893, p. 171. 

6 E S.R., 3, p. 491. 

6 Die Boden-Impfung, 1896. 

7 Ilk Sta, Bui. 29 (E. S. K., 5, p. 855). 
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cm the common bean. Inoculations were made by pouring the infusion 
over the ground in which corn and oats were growing. It was claimed 
that the organisms were capable of being modified so as to grow upon 
corn roots to a limited extent, but not upon oats. The results of the 
experiments were rather of a negative character, although the author 
claimed that the presence of the organism in the corn roots increased 
the nutritive changes of the plant. 

The use of pure cultures of the desired bacteria for inoculation has 
been developed by Nobbe and Hiltner as a result of their investiga¬ 
tions mentioned above. These cultures, under the name of “nitragm,” 
are now prepared on a commercial scale by Meister, Lucius, and Ilriin- 
ing, Hdchst-on-the Main, (Senuany. The substance is being tested quite 
extensively this year, and the originators, while expecting many fail¬ 
ures until further investigations have shown more definitely what 
methods must be followed to secure its effective application in ordinary 
farm practice, believe it will in a few years be extensively used in the 
place of nitrogenous fertilizers. In order to prevent the securing of 
exclusive rights to manufacture this material by parties w ho had no 
part in its discovery, as well as to hold control of its preparation with 
a view to continuing investigations for its perfection, the originators 
have felt obliged to protect their rights by letters patent. They expect 
before long to publish detailed accounts of their investigations and they 
very much desirethat extravagant anticipations regarding the practical 
utility of nifragin shall not be entertained by either investigators or 
farmers. They clearly recognize the fact that this whole subject has by 
no means been thoroughly investigated and that the utilization of the 
results of the scientific researches in this direction has not passed 
beyond the first stages of experimentation. The first public announce¬ 
ment of the extensive preparation of u nitragin ,? was made before a 
meeting of the German Agricultural Society, February 19, 1890. A few 
months later the Royal Agricultural Society of England sent Hr. A. 
Voelcker to Germany to investigate the claims and workings of this 
material. Dr. Voelcker’s report has recently been published in the 
Join ual of the Royal Agricultural Societ> . l On account of the interest 
attached to the subject and the reliability of the source of information, 
a portion of the report is reprinted in substance herewith. 

In preparing u nitragin ,? for commercial use, Xobbe and Hiltner took 
the “pure cultivation" obtained as already described, transferred it, 
with suitable precautions, to a glass bottle holding 8 to 10 oz., and 
containing at the bottom a small quantity of agar-gelatin on which it 
was then allowed to grow; the bottle was sealed and the contents 
kept from the light. In this form the “nitragin" is available for use, 
and can now be purchased by anyone desirous of trying it. 

Up to the present time there have been prepared and put on the 
market pure cultivations of the organisms derhed from the nodules 

1 Jour. Roy. Agl. Soc. England, »er. 3,7 (1896), pfc. 2, No. 26, pp. 253-264. 
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found on the roots, and suitable for application to the growth, of the 
following 17 leguminous held crops: 

1. Tea (Pisum sativum ). 

2. Field pea ( Pisum arvensc) . 

3. Vetches or tares (llrta satira) . 

4. Field- or horse-bean ( Tieiajdba or Faba vulgaris ).. 

5. White lupines (Lupinus alhus ). 

6. Yellow lupines (Lupinus luteus) . 

7. Blue lupines (Lupinus anyustifolius) . 

8. Red clover (Trifolium pratense) . 

9. White clover (Trifolium repens) . 

10. Alsike (, Trifolium hybrid urn) . 

11. Crimson clover (Trifolinm incarnatum) . 

12. Cow grass ( Trifolinm praiense pennne) . 

13. Trefoil, yellow or ‘‘hop” clover (Medicayo htpulina) 

14. Alfalfa ( Medieayo satira) . 

15. Sainfoin (Onobryehis satira). 

10. Sorradella (Ornithopus satirus), 

17. Flat pea (Lathyrus sylrestris). 

Others will be shortly added to the list, e.g., kidney vetch (Anthyllin 
vulncmria ), Bokhara clover (Mcliiotuti alba). 

Each bottle as sold bears a differently colored label, according to the 
kind of crop it is intended for, and also the Herman and the botanical 
name of the plant. The contents of a single bottle are suflicient for 
securing the inoculation of about half an acre of the land on which the 
crop is to be sown, and the present cost of a single bottle is 2.5 marks 
[or about (12 cents). Tima the additional cost of inoculating a crop 
would come to about 5 shillings (81.25] an acre. To look at, a bottle 
appears to contain at the bottom of it about an inch and a half depth 
of light brown jelly, ramifying throughout which may be noticed a 
white growth or mold. The two principal precautions that must be 
taken with the material are (1) not to let it experience a beat greater 
than the body temperature (about 08° F.); and (2) not to let it be 
exposed to a strong light. Either of these would destroy the vitality 
of the bacteria, but if they be guarded against, the efficacy of the con* 
tents may be prolonged for an indefinite time. 

The German name for the material is /mpfdiinger f \\r Ley urn inosen 
(inoculating manure for legumiuous plants). k ‘Nitragin* is the copy¬ 
righted name. 

The method of using the “nitragin” in practical agriculture is two¬ 
fold. It consists either in inoculating the seed direct, by bringing it, 
by means of water, into contact with the “nitragin,” or in inoculating 
with the “nitragin” some of the soil of the field on which the crop is 
to be sown, and then spreading this soil over the plot and working it 
in to a depth of about 3 in. The first thing to be done is to render the 
contents of the bottle liquid; this is effected either by putting the bot¬ 
tle for a short time into lukewarm water, or by bringing it into a warm 
room until the contents become liquid, or by other obvious means* 


| Pea family. 

| Vetel* family. 

j Lupine family. 
| Clover family. 
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Oare must be taken, as already pointed out, not to exceed a tempera* 
ture of 08° F. and not to expose the bottle to strong light. The fol¬ 
lowing is, practically, a translation of the directions for use: 

For inoculating the need direct .—For every J acre of land to be sown 
with the crop, take pints of water in a vessel and pour into it the 
liquid contents of one bottle. In order to completely empty the bottle 
shake up some of the water with the liquid contents oi the bottle so 
that the whole is well mixed, and then pour it into the vessel con¬ 
taining the water. With the water thus prepared, sprinkle the seed 
thoroughly, and work the heap with the hand (in the case of larger 
quantities with a shovel), so that every seed is moistened. 

If there be not water sufficient add more, but, speaking generally, 
pints is enough for small clover like seeds. 

Dry the seed by mixing it with some dry sand or line earth taken 
from the Held that is to la* sow u. Avoid excessive dryness or dustiness, 
and do not expose to bright sunlight. Sow in the usual way. 

For inoculating the soil .—Instead of inoculating the seed direct it is 
rather better to effect this purpose by inoculation of the earth of the 
field that is to be sown. To do this, for eaeli A acre of land tlmt is to 
be sown, take 5H lbs. of earth from the Held, and pour the contents of 
the bottle over it as directed be forts but using very much more water. 
In this way the earth will be inoculated. Let the earth dry in the air, 
or, if necessary, add more dry earth. 

Then spread the whole evenly o\er the surface to be sown with seed, 
and work it into the soil to a depth of about .‘I in. 

How the seed as usual. 

As between the two methods oi inoculation, that for inoculating the 
soil is considered by Dr. Nobbe the better (though the other may be 
mote convenient), inasmuch as it would seem more certainly to insure 
that the organisms come in eontaet with the rootlets during their search 
for food. If the organisms remain merely as a coating over the seed 
they may possibly miss finding their way to the rootlets, but if they are 
distributed throughout the soil, the rootlets are almost eertain to come 
in contact with some of the organisms in their passage through the 
infected soil. This is, however, a point that may be usefully experi¬ 
mented upon. 

One of Dr. Nobbe’s former assistants at Tharand—Dr. Gesell—who 
was associated with him in the inquiry, has now been established at 
the Httchst Farbcnwerke, and it is under his direction that the various 
forms of “nitragin" are prepared. 

The production of 4< nitnigin” on a commercial scale having been of 
such recent date, there has been little time as yet, even in Germany, to 
make field trials of it under ordinary agricultural conditions. [During 
the present season, however, a considerable number of Held trials are 
in progress in different countries of Europe at experiment stations 
and elsewhere. Personal observations by the Director of this Office 
of experimental plats at a number of Europeau experiment stations 
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during July and August indicate that no very definite results will be 
obtained with nitragiit as used at those places this season.] 

The question now remains, of what practical utility to the farmers of 
this country is this discovery likely to be? Is it likely to enter into 
our ordinary farm practice, and will it pay to carry out? 

While everyone interested in agriculture, and in agricultural science 
in particular, must feel that a great advanee has been made in our 
knowledge of the hitherto unexplained and peculiar action of legu* 
miaous field crops, and must conclude that the matter is one that 
ought to be put to a trial, yet the need must l>e very apparent of thor¬ 
ough experimentation before one can absolutely come to a decision as 
to the practical value of the discovery. 

The advantages which are stated to accrue to the use of “nitragiu” 
on the seed are: 

(1) Every single seed is surrounded with a covering of bacteria, 
which, after germination, penetrate into the root hairs and begin their 
activity in collecting nitrogen, so that without nitrogenous manuring, 
and even in soils poor in nitrogen, a good yield is assured. 

(2) Through this activity of the bacteria, the soil becomes richer 
in assimilable nitrogen, which goes to benefit the succeeding crop also. 

(d) The disadvantages of the method heretofore used, of inoculating 
with crude earth, are avoided. 

(4) A manuring with nitrogen in the form of nitrates, ammonia 
salts, etc., is rendered quite superfluous. 

The experiments of Dr. Nobbe and others which have been described 
before certainly offer strong evidence in favor of these conclusions. 
The practical question, however, is, whether, as a matter of agricul¬ 
tural experience, we do find sods under ordinary cultivation in which 
there is a deficiency of the organisms which are required for the 
proper development of our usually cultivated leguminous crops, and 
which enable them to assimilate the nitrogen of the atmosphere; and 
whether, as a consequence of such deficiency in quantity or absence of 
those kinds most favorable to the development of the particular crop, 
we should obtain a better yield of the leguminous crop, and at the 
same time lay up a larger store of nitrogenous food for the succeeding' 
one, if* we were to inoculate the seed or the earth in the way pro¬ 
posed. These are questions which can only be answered by practical 
trial. 

Certain, however, it is that difficulty is not infrequently found in the 
growing of leguminous crops, and notably do we find failure of clovers. 
How far, again, the ill which we are in the habit of denominating 
“clover sickness” may be due to insufficient supply of organisms 
proper to particular leguminous crops, and how far to a fungus, is a 
mutter of some doubt, and would well repay close investigation. At 
the Woburn Experimental Farm, for instance, it has been found impos¬ 
sible to grow white clover, red clover, alsike, or cow grass on the same 
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ground for more than 2 years in succession, though in the same field, 
and, indeed, only a few yards distant, red clover lias been grown quite 
well in the 4-course rotation for 5 complete rotations. Similarly, trefoil 
and suckling clover have failed to establish themselves, though lucern, 
first sown in J880, has lasted until the present time and has thriven 
capitally. It has, therefore, been ai ranged to try on this very land the 
growing of the different clover crops that have hitherto failed to estab¬ 
lish themselves, but employing now the new inoculation method. 

The main point appears to be whethei it may not be wise to insure, 
by means of such inoculation method, that the organisms peculiar to 
each leguminous crop are present in sufficiency, so that tin* leguminous 
crop itself may grow more luxuriantly, and the soil be enriched in 
nitrogen for the after crop, and that both may in this way be rendered 
independent of any nitrogenous manuring, such as might otherwise 
have been supplied by dressings of nitrate of soda, ammonia salts, etc. 

Although an abundant field for inquiry has been opened up, and 
though the present years experiments must be necessarily tentative in 
character, in another year it is hoped that they will be extended, and 
also l>e tried on a field scale and on diffident classes of land. 

3284—So. 11-2 
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CHEMISTRY. 

On the solution of cellulose by enzyms, <). Gufss ( Woehemchr. 
liranerei , 12 {IS!))), p. 1259; ahs. in ('hem. Zip., l jo (iWM, Xo. H>, Nepal., 
p.JS). —Mult extract acts as a solvent on certain forms of cellulose, and 
the author has found that those celluloses which are easily hydrolyzed 
by dilute acids are also similarly changed by the ferments contained in 
malt. It was found that the various hemicelluloses differ in solubility 
and that the hydrolyzed and intact cell walls behave differently with 
coloring matters. The reaction with Congo red furnishes a means of 
distinguishing between the hydroly/ed and intact walls. In barley the 
cell walls are not dissohed, but the saecharocolloid present is con¬ 
verted into dextrinous substances* This property of malt extracts can 
also be detected chemically. Extended heating to (50 ' diminishes it.— 
W. H. KRl’G. 

Dextrinous compounds obtained from starch, lv. Bf low (Pfl'n* 
ger's Arch. Physiol., (i'J, 7.7 1; ahs. in Her. dent. ehem. Ges.,29 (7.s%), Xo. 
I, Kef., p. 77). — Amylo-, erytliro-, and aehroo dextrin were prepared 
from starch and purified as thoroughly as possible. Amylo dextrin 
was obtained by the action of potassium hydrate,diastase, or sulphuric 
acid. All three were soluble in water with opalescence, were colored 
blue by iodiu, and did not reduce alkaline copper solution even after 
boiling some time. The barium compounds of the amylo-doxtrius 
obtained with potassium hydrate and diastase had the same compo¬ 
sition, so that this form is probably a uniform chemical compound. 
It was only slightly soluble in hot water. The molecular weight of 
erytliro dextrin is smaller than that of amylo dextrin, and that ofachroo- 
dqxtriu smaller than that of erythro-dextrin.—w. it. KIM o. 

Volemite, a new sugar, E. Bovuquklot (Jour. Vharm . et Chin., 
(*th see., 2 (lh95), pp. ; ahs. in ('hem. (' enthl ., WM>, 1 , Xo. 7 , p. 

os). —To prepare volemite 500 gm. of the dried and comminuted Lae- 
tncamis volemus is extracted by boiling once with 2 liters and twice 
w r ith 1^ liters of 85 per cent alcohol. The extracts are mixed and 
filtered after cooling. The alcohol is then removed and the sirupy 
residue extracted with boiling 05 per cent alcohol. After several 
days the volemite separates from this extract in the form of small 
crystalline granules. The product is recrystallized from 8 parts of 
Oil 
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boiling 80 per cent alcohol. Volemite is only slightly sweet, contains 
no water of crystallization, and melts at 140 to 142° (Fischer 140 to 
152°). It is soluble in 4J parts water at 14° and slightly soluble in 
cokl alcohol, [«] ,>=+1.00 (Fischer 1.02). Volemite has no action on 
an alkaline copper solution even after treatment with dilute sulphuric 
acid, is not fermented by beer yeast, gives no osagone with phcnylhy- 
dragin acetate in aqueous solution, and gives a blue precipitate with 
ammouiacal copper solution. The acetyl compound crystallizes in 
white hexagonal leaflets, melting point 110°, [orj T> in acetic acid solu¬ 
tion + 10.15°. The compound with ethyl aldehyde is crystalline, 
levorotatory, soluble in alcohol, and melts at 100°.—w. n. kiu t o. 

On the occurrence of two forms of mannan in the root of 
Conophallus konyaku, V. Kiroshita (Coll. Apr. Tokio, Bui, rol 2, 
No. 4,p.205; abs. in ('hem. Cvntbl, 1 s.%*, 7, No. Up. 45). —This root 
contains a soluble and an insoluble mannan. When the powdered root 
is extracted with boiling wafer, the insoluble residue on boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid gives mannose. Ftom the aqueous extract the 
soluble mannan is precipitated by alcohol. It is indifferent to diastase, 
invertase, and cmulsin, and in general gives the same reactions as the 
mannan isolated from yeast by Halkowski.- w. ii. krvg. 

On the determination of alumina in phosphates, 11. Lasne 
(Compl Rend., 121 (1^95), No. 1, pp. abs. in dour. ('hem. So<\, 

1895, bee., p. 513 ).—The method proposed is as follows: Dissolve 1.25 
gin. of the phosphate in hydrochloric acid, evaporate the solution to 
dryness, take up the residue in the smallest possible amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and dilute the solution to twenty times its volume with 
water. Add an excess of sodium hydroxid free from silica and alumina 
and a slight excess of phosphoric acid in the form of sodium phosphate, 
heat to KHP in a nickel dish for about an hour, and make up the vol¬ 
ume of the solution to 250.5 ec. Filter off 200 cc. of the solution, acidify, 
and add ammonium chlorid and a slight excess of ammonia. Filter, 
dissolve the precipitate in hot dilute hydrochloric acid, add 5.5 cc. 
of ammonium phosphate solution (1 to 100), nearly neutralize with 
ammonia, and dilute to 250 ec. Add 1.5 gm. of ammonium thiosulphate 
to the solution, boil for half an hour, add a few drops of a saturated 
Solution of ammonium acetate, and again boil for 10 minutes. Filter, 
wash the precipitate with hot water, heat in a blowpipe flame for 
15 minutes, and weigh. 

The rapid determination of nitric nitrogen in vegetable prod¬ 
ucts, 1\ PlOlIARl) ( Compt . Rend., 121 (1895), So. 22, pp. 758-760; Rev . 
Seient., 1895 , No. 23; dour. Charm, et Chim., nth ser., 3 (1896). No. 2, 
pp. 79-81 ).—The method proposed is as follows: Heat nearly to boiling 
point 2 to 4 gm. of line-ground material with 20 cc. of distilled water 
lu a long narrow test tube, hermetically seal the tube, sbake it from 
time to time for a quarter of an hour, and cool. Filter the solution 
tbrpugh a 10 to 15 mm. layer of purified boneblack aud collect 10 to 
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15 cc. of the filtrate in a tube which is sealed until the solution is 
needed for test. For the test, place 2 cc. of the solution in a 50 to 60 cc, 
graduated cylinder, remove a drop of the solution to a white porcelain 
plate, add a drop of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, mix carefully 
with a platinum wire, and add a piece of brnein the size of a pin head 
and note the coloration. Tho2cc. remaining in the cylinder is now 
diluted uutil no coloration is observed when tested by the above 
method. This result is reached when the solution contains 0.0207 gin. 
of nitric nitrogen per liter. From the data thus obtained the percent¬ 
age of nitrogen may be calculated, it is claimed that the method is 
rapid and accurate for 1 part of nitric nitrogen in 50,000 parts of water. 
When nitrites are present they should be destroyed by treatment with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Determination of phosphoric acid soluble in ammonium citrate, 

G. Appiani (Staz. 8per. Ayr . ItaL y 2S (/•s#5), No, 12, pp. 817-832)* —Com¬ 
parative tests of Petermann’s method and the Italian official method on 
30 samples of mineral phosphates (containing 13 to 18 per cent of availa¬ 
ble phosphoric acid) and 0 of bone superphosphates (13 to 19 per cent) 
are reported. In the Petermann method 2.5 gin. of the substance is 
stirred up with water in a mortar and the liquid decanted off through 
a filter, the filtrate being collected in a 250 ce. cylinder. The filter is 
washed until the filtrate amounts to about 200 ce., a few drops of nitric 
acid are added if the filtrate is turbid, and this is made up to 250 cc. 
The filter and contents are thrown into a 250 cc. flask, 100 cc. of alka¬ 
line ammonia citrate added (PeterinannV) and the solution digested for 
15 hours in the cold, and for an hour at 35 to 40° ('. When cold the 
volutne is made up to 250 cc. with water and filtered. Fifty cubic cen¬ 
timeters of this solution is mixed with 50 cc. of the aqueous solution, 
acidified with nitric acid, and the phosphoric acid precipitated with 
molybdic solution (100 to 120 cc.). The washed precipitate is dissolved 
in ammonia (1 ammonia to 2 water), and the phosphoric acid precipi¬ 
tated with magnesia mixture. 

In the Italian official method 5 gm. of the fertilizer is stirred up rap¬ 
idly and gently with 20 cc. of water in a mortar and neutralized little 
by little with normal or nearly normal potash or soda, using litmus 
paper as an indicator. The contents of the mortar are washed into a 
250 cc. flask with 200 cc. of ammonium citrate, 1 2 and the solution is made 
up to 250 cc. with water. After shaking vigorously, the solution is 
heated for 1 hour at 35 to 40° (\, shaking from time to time. The solu¬ 
tion is cooled and filtered and the phosphoric acid in 50 ec. of the filtrate 
diluted with 100 cc. of water is precipitated by adding 50 cc. of ammonia 
of 0.92 specific gravity and 50 ce. of magnesia mixture. 

The results by the Petermann method were generally higher than 
tyiose by the official method (20 out of 30 tests showing a plus error of 

1 See Wiley: Prm. and Prao. Agl. Analysis Vol. II, p. 48. 

2 A neutral solution containing 400 gm. of citric acid per liter. 
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0.04 to 0.30 per cent in case of mineral superphosphates and 0.03 to 0.30 
per cent in 8 out of 9 tests of bone superphosphates). Several possible 
causes of this are discussed. T5xperimei$s with different amounts of 
citrate in the official method indicated that the addition of as much 
as 50 cc. of citrate to a solution of phosphate containing 0.15G1 gin. of 
phosphoric anliydrid reduced the amount of phosphoric acid precipi¬ 
tated 0.2 to 0.5 per cent. It appears probable, therefore, that while 
Petermann’s method gave results too high, the official method, on 
account of the large amounts of citrate used, gave results which were 
too low. 

For this reason the following modification of the official method was 
tested: Five grams of the superphosphate is placed in a porcelain mortar 
with 40 to 50 cc. of water, the lumps arc crushed and allowed to settle 
and the solution is decanted oft’ through a iolded filter, the filtrate being 
collected in a 250 cc. flask. The washing by decantation is repeated 
3 or 4 times, the water being allowed to remain only a short time on 
the substance. The material is finally washed on to the lilter and the 
washing continued until the filtrate amounts to almost 250 or. This is 
acidified with a few drops of nitric acid and made up to exactly 250 cc. 
The filter and contents are thrown into a 250 cc. flask containing 100 
cc. of neutral or .slightly alkaline ammonium citrate and digested at 35 
to 40° (3. fori hour with frequent stirring. The solution is then cooled, 
made up to 250 cc., and filtered. To a mixture of 50 cc. of this solution 
and an equal amount of the aqueous solution, 50 cc. each of water and 
ammonia of 0.92 specific gra\ ity are added and the phosphoric acid pre- 
cipitated by 50 cc. of magnesia mixture with \igorou> stirring. The 
solution is allowed to stand for 5 or G hours. It is then filtered and the 
precipitate washed first by decantation and finally on the filter with 
2.5 per cent ammonia until i*i eo of chlorals. 1 fc is dried and ignited first 
at a gentle heat and finally at an intense heat, cooled, ami weighed. 
In coinparati\c tests on 20 samples of phosphate this method as a rule 
gave higher results than the Italian official method and somewhat lower 
than Peterwann's method. 

The citrate solubility of phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, W. 

Hofpmkisteu (Landtc. Vers. Mi/., 4(1 (PW>), Xo. /-5, pp. — 

The results of examinations of a large number of samples of Thomas 
slag are reported, which indicate that the citrate solubility of phos¬ 
phoric aeid depends not only upon the fineness, but upon the amount 
of lime and silica present. Tlie larger the amounts of lime and silica 
the more readily the slag is ground to fine powder. The value of the 
slag is also increased by increasing the production of tetra-basic calcium 
phosphate in the fusion. 

Examination of butter fat and butter substitutes, II. Bremer 
(Forsch . it . Lebensmtl. nnd Hy<h ('hem., 2 Xo. 14, pp. 424—13 *)).— 

The author has made a quite comprehensive study of the sources of 
error in the lieiehert-Meissl method. lie gives the results of this 
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investigation and the details of a method which is a combination of 
the lteichert-Meissl and the Kottstorfcr methods. The object in unit¬ 
ing these 2 methods is said # to be to avoid the errors in saponifying 
by the Reichert method, especially the absorption of carbonic acid, 
and the decomposing action of the excess of alkali on the alcohol and 
the fat, and to allow the alcohol to be completely removed without 
damage by means of a current of air. The, method in detail is as 
follows: 

Exactly 5 gin. of melted, filtered, and well-mixed water free fat is 
weighed out in a 300 cc. Schott, flask, and to this is added 10 cc, of the 
alkali, containing 1.25 to 1.35 gin. of KOI! dissolved in 70 per cent 
alcohol, accurately measured with a pipette. The flask is connected 
with a tube about 1 meter long, closed at the upper end with a Bunsen 
vent, and placed on a water bath. As soon as the alcohol begins to 
condense in the tube and drop back, the contents of the flask are agi¬ 
tated by a rotary motion over the bath until the solution is homoge¬ 
neous. The heating is continued for 5 or at most 10 minutes, with 
frequent agitation. As soon as the liquid has cooled so far that no 
alcohol condenses in the tube, air is allowed to enter through the vent, 
the tube is disconnected, and the solution at once titrated to a red color 
with alcoholic normal sulphuric acid, using 3 drops of phonolphthalciu 
as indicator. Then 0.5 cc. more of the indicator is added and the titra¬ 
tion carried drop by drop to a pure yellow color. The saponification 
equivalent is calculated from the acid used, when the exact strength of 
the alkali has been determined. To the flask is then added about 10 
drops of the alcoholic potash, and the alcohol entirely removed by 
heating on the water bath with frequent shaking at first and finally 
by means of a current of air. The dry soap is dissolved by heating 
in 100 cc. of water free from carbonic acid, then cooled to about 50°, a 
few pieces of pumice stone and 40 ec. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 vol¬ 
ume of acid to 10 of water) added, and 110 cc. distilled off in the ordi¬ 
nary way. One hundred cubic centimeters of the, distillate is titrated 
with dccinormal alkali and phenolphthalein, the result multiplied by 
1.1, and the result found in a blank determination subtracted from the 
product. 

The above method, it is claimed, is so exact that butter fat can be 
reliably determined in margarin and other artificial fats, provided the 
content of volatile fatty acids of the other fats in the mixture is known. 
Of the fats commonly used for this purpose only eofcoanut oil and palm 
oil have any considerable volatile fatty acids, and these fats are easily 
recognized by their abnormally high saponification equivalent and ioditt 
number, and approximately quantitatively determined. Beef fat from 
different parts of the carcass differed hut slightly in volatile fatty acids 
and in saponification equivalent. For mixtures of beef fat as used in 
the manufacture of oleoinargariu the author gives the extreme limit of 
volatile fatty acids at 0.3, and for oleoinargariu made with lard (talgon) 
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0.5* The amount in excess of these for a fresh artificial butter is, in 
the absence of cocoa fat or palm oil, to be ascribed to milk or butter fat. 

The estimation of fat in meat, 0. 1?or>ieyer (PJU'ujer's Arch. 
Physiol 67, 1S9.*, pp. . 7 / 7 - 577 ). —The author states that by extracting 
meat (dried in a vacuum and finely powdered) for 100 hours with ether, 
only 75 to 80 per cent of the fat can be obtained. If the residue is 
again finely ground and extracted more fat can be obtained. After it 
has been powdered daily for 5 months the meat was not entirely free 
from fat. The author therefore proposes a new method of determining 
fat. According to this the meat is digested with pepsin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the fat removed by shaking out with ether. It is 
believed that all the fat can be thus obtained. Experiments made by 
this method showed that meat extracted in the usual way still contained 
0.75 per cent of fat. 

Ib it possible to obtain meat of uniform nutritive value by 
removing the fat by mechanical means ? II. Nteil (Vtliujerh t Arch. 
Physiol 67 , /«*W5, pp. 57 ;-77.s’).—The author removed all visible fat 
possible by mechanical means, and determined the fat remaining by 
DonneyeFs method. It was found that the fat thus obtained varied 
very considerably in different cuts and in different samples from the 
same cut, in one instance from 0.85 to 8.80 per cent. The author con¬ 
cludes that removing the fat by mechanical means does not give meat 
of uniform composition. 

Examination of fat with the refractometer, II. Beckerts and 
II. IIkilek ( Arch. Vhurm., Xo. 6, pp. / 25 -/ 2 *). —In the examination 

of a considerable number of fats and oils with the refractometer, butter 
and margaviu were included. The efleet of temperature on the refrac¬ 
tive index has been known. Wollny, Mansfeld, Halenke, and others 
give the difference corresponding to 1"T. increase as 0.55 for butter and 
0.50 for margarin. The authors found in examining 17 samples of butter 
that only 2 samples showed a difference of 0.52. The difference was 
greater the higher the volatile fatty acids. For margarin the difference 
was found to be 0.50 for 1° C. 

The line of refraction was not always colorless with pure butter. In 
8 samples of pure butter, which at 25' J C. showed a. retractive index of 
52.7, 52.8, and 58, the line was blue, like margarin. 

Examination of 20 samples of market butter showed no parallelism 
between refraction and volatile fatty aeids (Kcichert-Meissl); but a cer¬ 
tain parallelism warf apparent between refraction and iodin number. 

The detection of watered milk by the examination of the 
milk serum, Lkscokur (Congress Intern, (him. Appliq ., Compt. Pend.* 
Brussels , !S9 i y pp. 66 - 62 ; ahs. in A nalyst , 26 (7865 ), Xo. 257 , p. 200) — The 
density of milk serum is given as from 1.029 to 3.081 at 15° (1.; 1.027 is 
regarded as the minimum limit. The “extractof the serum is said to 
vary from 07 to 71 gm. per liter. Any sample of milk falling below the 
above minima is to be regarded as watered. From some trials reported 
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it appears that the addition of about 4 per cent of water to inilk lowers 
the specific gravity by one-thousandth au<f the weight of extract by 
2 units. 

The method is said to be applicable to sour, curdled milk. 

Determination of fat in milk, A. Lierricti ( Chem . Ztg., 20 (1896), 
No. 3,p. 21). —About 10 cc. of milk is shaken vigorously with a little 
ignited quartz sand and 100 cc. of ether. About half the ether which 
rises on standing is evaporated and the fat weighed. The author 
claims that the method is “simple and exact.” 

The action of basic lead acetate on sugar solutions, II. Svoboda 
(Ztschr. Ver. NUbenz.-Ind., 46 (1896), No. 181; ah 8. in Chem. Zig., 20 
(1896), No. 30 , Bepert., p. 98). — llasic lead acetate decomposes sugar 
solutions, as is shown by the coloration and decrease in polarization. 
This decrease varies with the sugars, being lowest with maltose and 
highest with galactose. Sucrose and ratlinose solutions are not decom¬ 
posed. The decrease in rotatory power varies with the basicity of the 
lead acetate, and is due to the formation of soluble lead saccharates, 
whose rotation differs from that of the sugar.—w. n. kuru. 

Action of sugar on ammoniacal silver nitrate, *1. Henderson 
(Jour. Chem. Hoc., 69 (1896), p. 116). —The author has found that with 
dextrose, levulose, and galactose definite factors can be obtained under 
given conditions. Cane sugar, standi, and dextrin, when heated 
under the same conditions, exert no reducing action, and in the case 
of lactose and maltose no definite factors can be obtained on account of 
the gradual hydrolysis of the disaccharid molecules by the ammonia. 
The factors for dextrose, levulose, and galactose were not affected by 
changing the amount of ammonia present.—\v. it. KRru. 

The analysis of oak wood extract by the hide powder method, 
F. Cerycti (I)er Gerber, 1896, 21, 211; aim. in Jour. Soe. Chem. hid., 15 
(1896), No. 1 , p. 11). — The inequality of the powder is the most serious 
source of error in the hide powder method. This ean be avoided by 
washing sufficiently with cold water; but another error is then intro¬ 
duced by the removal of the soluble gelatin when the percolation 
method is used. This appears to be due to the fact that the liquid 
which pusses up the sides of the tube does not come in contact with 
the powder sufficiently, and the presence of the soluble gelatin insures 
absorption in this portion. To avoid this the hide powder is mixed 
with disintegrated filter paper. One hundred grams of good hide 
powder is washed and intimately mixed with a efream of 35 gins, of 
filter paper. The water is squeezed out and the mass dried in a cur¬ 
rent of cold air. It is then ground until woolly, and dried over sul¬ 
phuric acid until it contains 1.5 per cent water. Nine grains of this 
serves for a determination. The passage of the tannic*, solution through 
the percolator should occupy from 2 to 3 hours. In order to obtain 
concordant results with hide powder it is necessary to purify it in the 
manner indicated, to use always the same amount of extract for analy¬ 
sis, and to work at the same temperature, 18 to 20°.—w. H. KRUO. 
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Tbm condensation of tannins with formaldehyde, E. Merck 
(Merok’a Rpt.for 1895, pp?14~J9 ; aba. in Vhem. Centbl., 1896,1, No. 10, 
p. 560 ).—Tannins can be easily removed from purified plant extracts 
by treatment with formaldehyde in the presence of hydrochloric acid. 
These condensation products are called “ tanuofornis,” a nd are insoluble 
in water but soluble in warm concentrated sulphuric acid, with which 
they give characteristic, reactions.—w. it. kktg. 

The relation between the chemical constitution of organic compounds and 
their oxidation by laccase, <1. Bertrand (JiuL Soc. Chim. Paris, scr.1.7-10 (1X96), 
No. 12, pp. 791-798). 

Anew ^oxydase'* or soluble oxidizing ferment of vegetable origin, O. BER¬ 
TRAND (Bui. Soc. (’him. Pur in, sir. 2, 1.7-HI (1X9*1), Xu. 1J, pp. 79-7-797). 

Constitution of the cereal celluloses, C. F. Cron**, K. ,J. Hi:van, and <’. Smith 
(Jour. (’hem. Soc., 1896, June,pp. S0i-X1.7). 

On the chemical mechanism of the reduction of nitrates and of the formation 
of quaternary nitrogenous matter in plants, A. Bach ((Unapt. Jlnid., Ill (1890), 
No. £ 7, pp , 1499- 1.708 ). 

The mode of formation of carbonic acid in the burning of carbon compounds, 

H. 11. Dixon (Jour. Vhem. Soc., Is90, June, pp. 77f-?8!>. fiy. 1). 

Carbon dioxid—its volumetric determination, W. H. Symons and 1\ R. 
Stephens (Jour. Chem. Soc., ISO*:, June, pp. S09-8SJ, fig*. .!). 

Identification and separation of the principal acids contained in plants, 
L. Lin dot ((’hem. News, ?.l (1890), Xo. 1909, pp. 29.7, 19* I). 

The determination of oxygen in water, (i. Rommc {19c. true. ( him. Pay*-lias, 
18, p. 7*1; ahs. in Bui. Soc. * him. Paris, scr.8, 1,7-10 (1S’90), Xo. U,p. 819 ).— The method 
is based outlie oxidation of manganous Halts. 

Citrate soluble phosphoric acid, O. Rkiimau (Ztschr. augne. (’hem., JVh;, \o. 7, 
pp. 189-194 ).—A general discussion of the applicability of Wagner’s method and 
other methods. 

Acidimetric estimation of vegetable alkaloids—a study of indicators, L. F. 
Krblk n(Chem. Xews, 7-1 (1899), \os. 1908, p. 287; 1909 , pp. 2 ( *S, 19'*). 

The determination of caffeiu in tea, A. Fieri c and V. Ti:iut\i (Hut. So ♦. ( him. 
Pans, scr. 8, 1,7-10 (1890), Xo. 11, pp. 81IS lit). 

The probable error of the rapid methods of Babcock, Geiber, and Thomer in 
comparison with gravimetric determination of milk fat (sand method), H. 
ScHROTT-FlKCHTL (Mdch Ztg., 2,7 (1896), Xos. 11, pp. 18,1-18.7; 1,1. pp. 19'*-ml; 11, pp. 
£17-220). 

Determination of casein in milk, Dkxakykr (Jour. Pharm. et (’htm0, 10 
(1890), 111 , Xo. 11, pp. 010, Oil). — Ten cubit* centimeters of milk is pre< imitated with 
2(H) cc. of 1*5 per cent alcohol. The precipitate is collected on a filter and washed 
with alcohol aud ether. The filter with the precipitate is thrown into a Kjeldahl 
flask and nitTOgen determined as usual. 

Official methods of analysis (V. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of < hemistry Hid. 46, pp. 
84, figs. 4 ).—The methods adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural Chem¬ 
ists at the convention September 7, (>, and 7, 189.7, edited by H. W. Wiley, secretary, 
with tho collaboration of L. L. Van Slykc and W. 1). Bigelow of the editorial com¬ 
mittee of the Association. The methods have been subjected to a careful editing 
and revision, aud their usefulness will no doubt he greatly enhanced on this account. 

A new Bunsen burner, K. Dikrbacii (Ztsehr. angete. (hem.. 1890, Xo. 8, p. 288; 
Her. dent. chem. Ges., 29 (1890), Xo. 0, p. 80.7, figs. 8 ).—The tube of the burner is an 
adjustable stand, so that it may serve as a low or tall burner, or the flame may be 
directed at any angle. 

A new cooler, K. Wai/thkr ((View. Ztg., 20 (189§fi No. 47, p. 462, figs. 2). 

A new apparatus for the determination of melting points, M. Kaehlkr and 
Martini (Ztsehr. angew. Chem., 1890, No. 7, p. 198). 
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Studies on the assimilatibn of free nitrogen by plants, J. Stock- 

JLA8A ( Landw . Jahrb. , 2i ( 1&95 ), JVo. 6‘, /y>. tf;?7 -863; abx. in Jour • Chem. 
Soc.) March, pp m 201-207 ).—The author lias divided his investiga¬ 
tions into five groups, viz: (1) Is the assimilation of the free nitrogen 
of the air only possible through the root tubercles of leguiiiiuous plants ! 
(2) chemical investigations of leguminous root tubercles, (3) concerning 
the assimilation of elementary nitrogen through the living protoplasm 
of the green plant cells, (4) bacteriological investigations of the soil in 
which the plants grew, and (5) can bacteria and alga* assimilate ele¬ 
mentary nitrogen! 

Field experiments conducted with lupines (Lupinun anyuxiifolius) in 
a poor, sandy loam containing 0.023 per cent nitrogen showed that 
plants without tubercles grew as well as those possessing them. The 
total nitrogen content of both plants was practically the same at the 
time of flowering, although somewhat differently distributed in the 
plant. Those without tubercles contained more nitrogen in their stems 
and leaves, while those possessing tubercles contained more nitrogen 
in their roots than the others. A series of pot experiments was under¬ 
taken as follows: (1) In sterilized sand, (2) sand sterilized and inocu¬ 
lated, (3) sandy soil containing 0.0005 per cent nitrogen in which alga 4 , 
and bacteria were permitted to grow, and (4) same as 3, with an inocu¬ 
lation of lupine soil. The nitrogen supplied to all the pots was 0.009 
gin. in seed, 0.11)0 gm. estimated as having been absorbed as ammonia 
and nitrates from the air, that amount being present as shown by 
meteorological data, and 0.152 gm. in the lupine soil added to the inocu¬ 
lated pots. In each series 12 to 10 pots were used, but in the following 
table only 10 plants were analyzed from each set: 


Nitrogni balance with bterilizid and uwntlaicd noth. 


I)r\ prod 
uoe (10 
plantH) 


X itrujson 


(lain. 


1 Steulired . 

2. Sterilized mid inoculated 

8 Not nteuli7<Ml. 

4. Not sttiuli/tid and inoculated 


Ovu Onut <im* I dm*. 

27 Xfl 0 20K , 0 450 0 t»l 

04 8'* 420 1.0»:> j 1.575 

6tt 40 20K 2 m I 2.128 

ft! 85 .120 2 510 I 2 000 

i 1 * 


From the above table it seems that there was some fixation under 
conditions of sterilization, although the amount was greatly increased 
where inoculation was introduced. The total nitrogen content of the 
soil in series 3 and 4 rose from 0.01 gm. per pot at the beginning to 
1.372 and 1.450 gm., respectively. 

In summing up the results of these experiments the author concludes 
that nitrogen assimilation under conditions of sterilization is very 
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feeble* while inoculation increased it fully 8 times, and that lupines 
without tubercles grown ill non-sterilized soil in which alga* aud bac¬ 
teria had supx>lied the nitrogen required for the earlier development of 
the plants assimilated ns much elementary nitrogen as those plants 
possessing them. 

Microscopic examination of leaves from plants grown in sterilized 
soil showed that the cells of the pnllisade parenchyma contained a less 
number of chlorox>hyll grains than normal or in those grown in inocu¬ 
lated soils. 

Chemical examinations were made of the tubercles found on the roots 
of Lupinwt luleus, and no ammonia was found and only traces of nitric 
acid, which disappeared at maturity of the plant. The nitrogen of the 
roots and tubercles was compared at 8 stages of growth, \ i y : At flower¬ 
ing, nitrogen content of roots 1.64 per cent, of tubercles 5.22; at fruit 
formation, roots 1.84, tubercles 2.01 per cent; and at maturity, roots 
1.42, tubercles 1.78 per cent of their diy weight. The nitrogen com¬ 
pounds in the tubeicles was found at dowering time to be as follows: 
Proteids 8.99, amids 0.85, and asparagin 0.84. At maturity the same 
substances were present as follows: Proteids 1.54, amids 0.15 per cent, 
and asparagin trace. The ash analyses of roots and tubercles showed 
total ash of roots 4.55 per cent, of which 14.52 per cent was potash, 
26.88 soda, 16.87 lime, 11.78 magnesia, 1.08 iron oxid, 9.82 phosphoric 
acid, 15.84 sulphuric acid, and 8.59 silica. Tho ash of the tubercles, 
which was 6.82 per cent of their dr\ weight, contained 20.86 percent 
potash, 22.74 soda, 10.71 lime, 12.85 magnesia, 1.19 iron o\id, 14.94 phos¬ 
phoric acid, 12.25 sulphuric acid, and 8.01 silica. 

In order to test the effect of light upon the development of tubercles, 
plants were kept 18 days in the dark, or until they had become etiolated, 
when leaves and tubercles of normal and etiolated plants were analyzed 
with the following results: 

Sdro'jenou* constituent* of leaies and tubuchs. 


1 Grown in lijrbt 

2 Gioumi m daiKnesrt 


From tlie above it ia claimed that the plasma of the tubercles, together 
with t he bacteria, are iueapable of supporting independent processes of 
uitrogen assimilation, and that assimilation takes place in the leaves, 
the amids migrating to the root tubercles, where, acting with glucose, 
they produce proteids, the nutrient medium for the bacteria. 

The author, from 15 years’ experiments with buckwheat grown under 
various conditions of sterilization, etc., claims that under conditions of 
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complete sterilization there was an assimilation of free nitrogen in 
small quantity. Where algm and bacteria were allowed to grow a 
marked increase took jdace, while in one series, where ammonium nitrate 
0.5 gm. per pot was added to unsterilized pots, there was a gain of over 
40 per cent over the sterile pots. Other experiments conducted with 
buckwheat in sterilized soil to which an excess of nitrogenous food was 
added did not develop the plants as well as where they were grown in 
nonsterilized soil in the presence of algje and bacteria. 

It is concluded that the fixation of elementary nitrogen through the 
protoplasm of the cell increases with the development of leaves and 
roots. Plants in a sterilized soil without nitrogen in the soil can never 
attain a high degree of nitrogen assimilation, and the assimilation in 
sterilized soil to which nitrates are added will not equal that of plants 
grown in nonsterilized soils. The author agrees with Frank that the 
assimilation of free nitrogen is a property possessed in varying degree 
by many phanerogams, and lie claims that Hellriegel’s hypothesis of 
assimilation through symbiosis in the root tubercles of legumes is 
wrong. While his experiments with buckwheat seem to indicate the 
possibility of assimilation of elementary nitrogen through the activity 
of the protoplasm of the plant, yet the author is not disposed to accede 
to Frank’s assumption that soil bacteria have no part in the increased 
assimilation of free nitrogen, the author holding that they play a very 
important part. 

The bacteriological investigations and the assimilation by alga* and 
bacteria are to be reported upon in a subsequent paper. 

The nitrogenous constituents of young green plants of Vicia 
sativa, E. Schulze (Lav (hr. Vers. St at., iG [lS9o) y No. 4-o, pp. 383- 
397 ).—Leucin was found in ti-week-old plants, but amidovaleric acid 
and plienylalanin, which are associated with leucin in etiolated seed¬ 
lings, were not found in green plants. Betiiin and cholin were also 
separared, and the indications were that guanidin was present in small 
amounts. In 9-week-old plants asparagin and xauthin were present as 
well as betiiin, and a very small amount of a base which appeared to 
be cholin. It appears that betiiin is one of the constituents of seeds 
which is not utilized iu germination. Cholin is present in etiolated 
plants in greater quantity than in ungerminated seeds, and it is sug¬ 
gested that it is produced by the decomposition of lecithin in the 
absence of light. Guanidin appears to be present in much smaller 
quantity in green than in etiolated plants. 

Elements of botany, J. Y. Bergen (Iionton: Ginn Co., 1806, pp. V, fiffi. 
81 #)♦—Thin Look (litters from most treatises on elementary botany in that it intro¬ 
duces a considerable amount of \egctablo physiology and anatomy instead pf the 
more usual presentation of the subject. It is intended that the plant should be 
studied as a factor in the struggle for existence, and the methods of observation and 
study advocated can not be too highly commended. A brief synoptical key and 
flora is appended that is designed more as illustrative of the means for identifieih 
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tion, this being considered subordinate to the main work, than for extended use; 
the more complete manuals are to be preferred for this purpose. Objection might 
be raised to the comparatively limited space given to the consideration of crypto* 
gamous plants, but opinions will differ as to the advisability of giving prominence 
to this group of plants in such a course as is here outlined. While designed espe¬ 
cially for high and secondary schools, this book will undoubtedly prove suggestive 
to almost any student of botany. 

Agricultural and botanical notes in Germany and Denmark, E. IIennixcjs 
(Meddel Kgl. Landbr., 4 (1893), Xo. ll, pp. 72). —The author reports upon a tour 
of Germany and Denmark in which a study was made of various botanical facts of 
economic interest. A chapter is devoted to those parasitic plants and insects vs hich 
are considered as most troublesome in these countries. An account is given of 
the methods pursued for the improvement of cultivated plants, especially through 
the selection of seed and choice of fertilizers. Information is given relative to the 
various kinds of seed used for feeding cattle and the average v alue of such as are* 
used wheu made into cakes is tabulated.— t. holm. 

Synopsis of North American Amarantaceae, V, E. B. Vljxk and W. L. Bray 
(Hot. Gaz., 21 (1896), Xo. 6, pp. 348-336). —This is the concluding paper of the revi¬ 
sion and contains the notes on Iresine, Cclosia, Dieraurns, and Acanthochitou. 

A revision of the genus Coprinus, G. Massee {Ann. Hot., 10 (2806), Xo. 38, pp. 
123-284, ph. 2). 

A synopsis of the American species of Cteniura, ,1. G. Smith {/lot. Gaz., 21 
(1896), Xo. 6, pp. 361-364, pi. J ).— Eight species ar<*recogni/ed, of which (\ glandu- 
losum is new. 

Studies of Saprolegniaceae , A. Matrizio (Flora, 82 (1896), p. It; ah*, in Jfcd- 
uigia, 33 (189o), Xo. 3, p. 76). 

Some anatomical characteis of North American Gramineae, T. Holm (Hot. 
Gaz., 21 (1896), Xo. 6, pp. 337-360. ph. 2). —Notes are given of Oryza satira. 

On the structure of the pedicel of the teleutospores of Puccinia, Vi illpmin 
(AVr. My col, 18 (1896), Xo. 71, pp. 132-134). 

Concerning the mycorrhiza of Listera cordata, K. Ciioovt and A. Lkndner 
(Hul Herb. Hoissitr, 4 (1896), Xo. 4 , pp. 268-272, fig*. 3). 

Concerning the mechanics of the curving and twining of tendrils, D. T. 
Macdouual (Htr. dcut. hoi. Ges., 14 (1896). Xo. 4 , pp. 131-111). 

A study of the roots of certain pasture grasses, T. Jamli^on (Ann. Agron., 22 
(1896), Xo. 6, pp. 264-272) —Translated from the English by ,J. OrocheteUe. 

Influence of rain and spray on the form of leaves (Gant. Chron. % mr. 3,19(1896), 
Xo. 493, p. 766). — An abstract is given of the results obtained by Stahl in Java. It 
is shown that the tips of leaves may bo lengthened by exposing them to a continual 
spray or stream of water. 

Action of electricity on plants, (\ Flammaiuon ( Hul Min. Ayr. France, 13 (1896), 
Xo. 2, pi). 282, 281). —Flat experiments with peas and beans showed that electricity 
hastened flowering, improved the vigor, and increased the harvest from 20 to 28 per 
cent over the check plats. m 

Hate and mode of growth of banana leaves, W. Maxw ell (Hot. Gaz., 21 (1896), 
Xo. 6, pp. 363-370). 

On the respiration and assimilation in cells containing chlorophyll, J. B. 
Farmer (Ann. Hot., 10(1896), Xo. 38, pp. 283-289).— A report is given of experiments 
with Elodea in an atmosphere of hydrogen, in which it is thought the carbon dioxid 
is split up in the sunlight and the oxygen liberated for use by the plant. 

The path of the water current in cucumber plants, E. F. Smith (Amer. Xat., 30 
(1896), Xo*. 338,pp. 372-378; 334, pp. 481-437; 335, pp. 334-362). 

D emo nstration of root pressure and transpiration, S. H. Vines ( Ann. Hot., 10 
(18$$), Xo. 38, pp. $91,292).— The author has found that root pressure may be demon* 
streted by means of a Bourdon's pressure gauge. 
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Development and transpiration of barley under the influence of different 
degrees of humidity, of the fertility of the soil, M. R. SchrOokr, Jr. ( Ann. 
Agl. Inst . Moscow, 8 (IS96), No . 188-226; French resume, pp. 281,282). 

Rate of transpiration in plants, C. Flammakion (Bui. Min. Agr. France, 15 (1896), 
No. 8, pp. 879-281 ).— The rate of transpiration of the grapevine under different 
colored glass and of a number of plants and fruits under clear glass is given. It is 
shown that the rate varies with the intensity of the light and the color under which 
it takes place. 

Researches on nuclear division in plants, II, C. Dkgaisny (Bui. Soc.Bot . France, 
48 (1896), No. 3, jfp. 87-96). 

On the influence of potash and magnesium on the development and growth 
of Penicillium niger and other fungi, W. Benkikk {Bat. Ztg., 54 (1896), I, No. 6, 
pp. 97-132). 

Chemistry of lichenic and fungus membranes, F. Ehcombk (Ann. Bot., 10 (1896), 
No. 88, pp. 293, 294). 

Concerning a phosphorus-containing substance in seed, E. Sciiulzk and E. 
Winters ikin (Ztschr. physiol. Chem., 22 ( 1896 ), No. I, p. 90 ).— Notes are given upon 
a eoinpoundseontaining a considerable proportion of phosphorus that exists in seed 
of N inapis nigra. 

Starch in plants during the winter, O. Rosenberg (Bot. (entbl., 56 ( 1S96), No. 
11, pp. 657-541). 

The digestive ferment of Nepenthes, S. II. Vinks (Ann. Bot., 70 (1896), No. 88, 
p. 292 ).— The uuthoi has repeated his experiments of 20 \ ears ago ami finds no reason 
to douht the results then obtained in rofeieneo to the digestive functions of the 
plant. 

Germinal selection, a source of variation, A. Weissmann ( Vebcr Germinal-Selec¬ 
tion etne (Jnelle bexhmmt genehteter I anafion. Jena: (1. Fischer, 1896, pp. SO; abs. in 
Bot. Cntlbl, 56 (7896), So. 12, pp. 380-385). 

Plant breeding, M. T. Mash rs ( V at are, 54 (1896), No. 7889, pp. 158, 189). 

Catalogue of the Sturtevant Prelinnean library of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden (lieprmt /)om Seventh Ann. llpt. Missouri Bot. Hard., 7896, pp. 123-309 ).—A 
catalogue of the Erolinneau works donated by Dr. E. L. bturtevant to this garden 
in 1892. 


FERMENTATION—BACTERIOLOGY. 

Reduction of nitrates by bacteria and consequent loss of nitro¬ 
gen, Ellen JI. Uiciiaeds and G. W. Holes ( Tevh. Quart., 9 {1B90), 
No. J,pp. 10-59 ).—Data are reported relating to the determination of 
nitrogen in different forms at different dates in 25 or more solutions, 
44 tlie majority of which were so prepared as to typify the condition of 
water polluted with decaying organic matter and at the same time 
containing ’nitrates.” These solutions were prepared by mixing fresh 
sewage with its purified effluent. They were as a rule low in mineral 
matter, free from urea, and in most cases contained a small amount of 
sugar. The following changes were uniformly observed in these solu¬ 
tions: (1) A rapid disappearance of nitrates, usually less than 10 per 
cent remaining at the end of 3 days; (2) a correspondingly rapid 
increase in nitrites, which usually reached a maximum in 2 or 3 days 
and then rapidly disappeared; (3) the appearance of a green growth, 
followed by the reappearance of nitrites; and (4) a gradual reappear¬ 
ance of very small quantities of nitrates. An examination of a sola- 
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tion which supported an unusually vigorous growth of algae showed 
the following organisms: 

Per cc. 

Cosmarium. 44,000 

Hapliidium. 3, 100 

Sceucdesinus. 23,000 

Protoooccus. 42,000 

Masses of Zooglma. 2,800 

Infusorium (Monas). 250 


As bearing upon flie question whether the organisms which effect 
the reduction of the nitrates can survive on purely mineral food, it was 
observed that in a solution containing no organic matter other than 
that naturally present in the water the reduction took place very slowly 
and incompletely. 

An investigation into the nature of the food required by these organ¬ 
isms indicated that while milk appeared to be well adapted to them 
reduction proceeded very slowly in solutions to which blood had been 
added. An examination of the gases dissolved in the solutions and 
evolved during tin* progress of the experiment showed beyond reason¬ 
able doubt that the nitrogen which disappeared from the nitrates was 
finally given off in the free state. In 2 of the investigations within 
less than 2 per cent of the nitrogen was thus accounted for. The addi¬ 
tion of 2 ee. of glycerin per liter of solution was found to be effective 
in fixing a considerable proportion of this nitrogen. 

[It appear# from these investigations that] “whenever nitrates are added to 
decomposable organic matter not sterile under such conditions that the growth of 
the bacteria requires more oxygen than the solution atlords, the plants will take it 
from the nitrates, setting free nitrites winch in time are decomposed, settiug free 

nitrogen.V clear understanding of these relations is of great importance to 

tho agriculturist and especially to the sewage farmer, since it is easy to lose all 
the nitrogen once gained by an imprudent addition of food. In fait, to save nitrates 
already in the soil tho sewage must he so applied that the conditions are to the 
highest degree favorable lor contact w itIi the air, as, for instance, in very thin layers. 
Aeration by the passage of aii through the sewage in bulk is quite useless, however 
thorough the process. Again, e\en under the most fa\orablo conditions it will be 
seen that the success of nitrogen storage is exceedingly dubious. The inference is 
that the most feasible way of economizing nitrogen is to feed it to the growing greeu 
plant only as fast as it can he assimilated rather than to attempt to prepare the soil 
in advance ami risk having tho element thrown back in its primal state into the 
atmosphere by the excretory processes of hordes of nitrogen loving baetoria. Even 
in spite of the aeration certain fermentative organisms seem to prefer to take their 
supply of oxygen from its nitrogen combinations, hence loss of nitrogen is liable to 
occur, if it is not inevitable, when a solution containing certain kinds of decompos¬ 
ing organic matter is added to a soil or water already nitrified.” 

In a future paper it is proposed to treat, among other topics, the fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen in w ater or soil. 

On the diastase of barley, Eugouof (Jour, Soc . Phys. Chim., 27 } p. 
261; abs . in Huh Soc. Chim . Pariser. 3, 15-Hi (ltiOti), No. 2 , p. 202 ),— 
This is a continuation of the author’s work on diastase. A method of 
obtaining quit© pure diastase from malt is given. The diastase was 
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found still to contain some mineral matter and phosphorus. The 
chemical characteristics were investigated. The author will continne 
his work on this subject. 

A new classification of bacteria, W. Mioula ( Natur. Pfianzenfamilicn, 1896, No. 
129; abs. in Amer. Nat., SO (1896), No. 384, pp. 490-498), —Tlie classification here pre¬ 
sented is ]>erhap9 one of the most satisfactory to the working bacteriologist yet 
offered. 

On some Devonian bacteria, B. Renault (Compt. Bend., 122 (1896), No. 21, pp. 

1226,1127). 

Concerning the organisms found in the sap of trees, F. Ludwig (C entbl. Jiakt. 
nnd Par. AUg3 (1896), No. 10-11, pp. 887-381). —A compilation and bibliography of 
some of the literaturo is given. 

On the occurrence of pathogenic bacteria in living plant tissues, K. Koknaijth 

( Centbl . Bakt. nnd Par. Med., 19 (1896), No. 21, pp. 801-805). 

On the morphology of bacteria, M. LOwir (Centbl. Bakt. und Par . Med., 19 (1896), 
No. 18-19, pp. 673-686, pi. 1). 

The natuife and manufacture of bacteria products, K. M. Houghton (Bui. 
Pharm10 {1896), No. 6, pp. 248-263, figs. 6). 

Concerning the origin of the Saccharomyoetes, 0. Skitkr ( Centbl. Bakt. und 
Par. Allg., J (1896), Nos. 9, pp. 301-807; 10-11, pp. 319-321). 

Investigations concerning the supposed transformations of various Saccha- 
romycetes, A. KlOcklr and H. Schionning (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. AUg., 3 (1896), 
No. 6-7, pp 186-193). 

On the relation of osmosis to the life of yeast and fermentation, K. Prior 
(Centbl. Bakt. nnd Par. AUg., 2 (1896), No. 10-11, pp. 331-886). 

Concerning the preservation of yeast in sugar solutions, J. t\ IIojlm (Centbl. 
Bakt. und Par. Allg., 3 (189G), \o. 10-11, pp. 313-816). 

Concerning d’Arsonval’s thermostat, M. Melmkow-Raswkdknkow (Centbl. 
Bakt. und Par. Med., 19 (1896), No. 18-19, pp. 709-71!, fig. /). 

Concerning the disinfecting action of slaked lime on yeast, L. Steubkk 
( Centbl. Bakt. und Par. AUg., 2 (1896), No. 6, pp. 163, 164). 

Formalin as a disinfectant, II. Stiucul (Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 19 (1896), 
No. 20, pp. 785-787). 

Aspergillus wentii. a new species from Java, C. AVeumer (Centbl. Bakt , und 
Par . Allg., 2 (1896), No. 5, pp. 140-150, pi. 1). 

Practical results of bacteriological researches, G. M. Sternberg ( Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, 48 (1896), No. 6, pp. 735-750). —Presidential address before the Biological 
Society of AVashington, 1). C\, December 11,1895. 

The nature of toxins, A. Gautier ( Per. Svient., ser. 4 (1896), No. 12, pp. 353-859). 
The action of bisulphid of carbon on certain fungi and ferments, especially 
the nitric ferment, J. Pkrraud (Ann. Sci. Agron., ser. 2, (1896), 1, pp. 291-300). 

Concerning the influence of the electric current on bacteria, A. Gottstkin 
(Centbl. Bakt. und Par. Med., 19 (1896), No. 16-17, pp. 602-605). 

The action of electric currents of great frequency on bacterial toxins, 
D’Arsonval and Cuarkin (Compt. Bend., 132 (1896), No. 6, pp. 280-288, fig. 1). 

Influence of the electric current on bacteria, II. Frikdknthal ( Centbl. Bakt. 
und Par. Med., 19 (1896), No. 9-10 , pp. 319-324).— A rdsumd is given of the literature 
of this subject, all of which dates since 1890. 

Vaporization of formaldehyde solutions for disinfection, A. Trillot (Compt. 
Bend., 122 (1896), No. 8, pp. 482, 488). 

Concerning the effect of fresh air on the development of the tubercle bacil¬ 
lus, A. Obici (Centbl. Bakt. und Par . Med., 19 (1896), No. 9-10,pp. 814*819). 

Further notes upon the fats contained in the tuberooloefts bacilli, E. A, 
dr Schweinitz and M. Dorset (Jour. Amer , Chem. Soe. 9 18 (1896) f No, 5 f pp, 449*451), 
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fomentation of uric acid by microorganisms, K. Gerard (Compt. Rend., 122 
(1890), #0. 18, pp. 1019-1022 ). 

Anew nitrate destroying bacillus, J. Sciiirokiku ( Centbl. Bakt. und Bar. Allg ., 
2 {1890), No. 0-7,pp. 204-207 ).— An account of cultures ami descriptions are given 
of anew obligate aerobic bacillus which rapidly destroys nitrates in culture media. 
Its growth upon various media is described, and inoculations made with pure cul¬ 
tures into a bouillon containing 2.5 gm. nitrate of potash per liter destroyed all the 
nitrate in from 5 to 8 days at a temperature of 30 to 35 ; C. 

Concerning a new potato bacillus which forms a dark pigment, W. Biki, 
(Centbl. Bakt, und Bar. Allg., 2 {1890), No. 5, pp. 127-140). 

Contributions to the physiology of bacteria,, A. Maahskn (Arb. Kaie. Gee., 12, 
pp. 890-411; ah*, in Cbetn. Centbl., 1890, I, No. 12, p. 025). 

The reduction phenomena of bacteria and their relation to the bacteria cells, 
and some observations concerning reduction phenomena in sterilized bouillon, 
T. Smith (Centbl. Bakt. und Bar. Med., 19 (1890), No. 0-7 , pp. 181-187). 

Concerning the spore formation of Bacillus coli communis, E. Piccoti {Centbl. 
Bakt. und Par. Med., 19 (1890), No. 9-to, pp. 807-313, fig. 1). 


ZOOLOGY. 

The varying hare, or white rabbit, B. II. Warren (Pemm/tvania 
Sta. lipt. ism, pp. :J9f-A!hS, plx. 2). — This includes a description and 
notes on the habits of Lvpun amerieanm rinjinianus . It is stated that 
this hare rarely if ever visits cultivated lands or gardens, blit frequents 
dense hemlock forests and laurel and other thickets, where it is noc¬ 
turnal and feeds upon grasses, leaves, buds, and berries. In the win¬ 
ter it eats the twigs and bark of shrubs and small trees, and its fur 
changes from reddish brown to white. It does not burrow, as do some 
other species, but lives under fallen tree tops and in dense thickets, 
where the young, 1 to G in number, are born in May. Frequently 2 
litters are produced in a season. 

Observations on the presence and habits of the white hare are 
included from various persons in different parts of the State, from which 
it appears that the species is found chiefly in the mountain regions of 
the northern, central, and eastern portions of Pennsylvania. Two col¬ 
ored plates illustrate the winter and summer pelage. 

Exterminating woodchucks, W. Brown (Cult, and Country (lent.. 0 (1S96), 
No. 2254, p. 284 ).—The writer recommends destroying tbe winter quarters of the 
animals; also putting woolen rags saturated with a tablespoouful of bisulphid of car¬ 
bon in tbe hole as far as can conveniently be done and covering the mouth of the hole. 
This must bo done systematically and for a long period. The author succeeded 
in greatly reducing the numbers in 2 seasons. 

Concerning the use of bacteria for destroying mice (Dent, landw. Creese, 28 
(1890), No. 25, p. 219). 


METEOROLOGY. 

On the influence of carbonic acid in the air upon the tempera* 
tore of the ground, S. Arrhenius (J'/uJ. Mag. and Jour. ScL, 1896, Apr., 
pp. 237-276 ).—It is well known that the atmosphere exerts a selective 
action on the heat rays. This influence is exerted not by the chief mass 
3284—No. U-3 
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of the air, but “in a high degree by aqueous vapor and carbonic acid, 
which are present in the air in small quantities.” It is comparatively 
small on the heat of the sun, but is marked on the transmission of rays 
from the earth. Data furnished by Langley’s studies on “ The Temper¬ 
ature of the Moon,” by observations by Paschen 1 and Angstrom, 2 and 
by Buchan’s 1 temperature charts are made the basis of calculations 
which show “the mean alteration of temperature that would follow if 
the quantity of carbonic acid varied from its present mean value, 1 to 
another, viz, to 0.07,1.5, 2, 2.5, and 3, respectively. This calculation is 
made for every tenth parallel [between 60° S. and 70°N.| and sepa¬ 
rately for the four seasons of the year,” and indicates that “if the 
quantity of carbonic acid increases in geometric progression the augmen¬ 
tation of temperature will increase nearly in arithmetic progression.” 

The seven-day weather period, H. H. Ola^ ton ( Amvr . * Jour. AH., 
1890, JVo. 7, pp . 7-10 , Jiffs. 8). — In a previous paper* the author has 
presented data to show the existence of periods or rvthins in the 
weather in the United States. In the present article the investigation 
is extended to other countries. 

Three stations were selected in the Arctic region (Point Harrow, Fort 
Conger, and Exholm), 4 in the United States (Uoscburg, Cheyenne, 
Chicago, and Blue Hill), 5 in Kurope (Perpignan, Lesina, Bucharest, 
Christiania, and St. Petersburg), 2 in Asia (Zi Ka Wei and Tokio), 2 in 
Oeeaniea near the equator (Manila and Batavia), 3 in middle South 
America (Matauzas, Corrientes, and Uio Janeiro), 1 in Mauritius, and 
1 in Australia (Flagstad*). 

“The work emluaccd the investigation of a weather period of 7 dajs 0,13 hours, 
another of 0 days 3.95 hours, and a thud ot 5 da\s 10.8 hours. The methods and 
results yyere in each ease similar, and it is deemed ncccss.in to recite in detail only 
those obtained for the tirst period. Beginning with January, 1S80, an ophemeris 
was constructed for the 15 years ending yy ith J.muaiy 0, 11 7 p. m., 1896, which may 
be taken as the epoch. I'or ea< h of the selected stations, dating the entire time 
covered by available obser\at ions, tin* number ot barometric minima which occurred 
on each day of the 7-da> period y\as < oimted. The first da$ consisted of the tirst 24 
hours following the dates of the epheinoris, the second day consisted of the succeed¬ 
ing 24 hours, and soon lor the 7 days, the final quaitei dav being omitted. The 
number of barometric minima oecutring on each day was selected because it is gen¬ 
erally recognized b> meteorologists that rain, temperature changes, etc., cluster 
around the barometric minima, and any periodicity discoverable in these minima 
implies a periodicity in all the other weather changes.’’ 

The results are reported iu tables ami diagrams. It appears that 
there are 2 maxima and 2 minima of frequency during the 7-day period, 
and at some stations 3. 

The results show also “that all over the world the days of the period 
on which the maximum frequency of barometric minima occurs at any 

1 Weid Ann., 1893, p. 409; 1814, pp. 209, 334. 

»Bihang K. vet. Akad. Handlingar, 15 (1889), No. 9, p. 15. Ofversight K. vet. Akiid. 
FOrdhamll., 1889, No. 9, p. 553. 

3 Rpt. on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of II. M. S. Challenger; Pbys.aad 
Chem., 2 (1889). 

<Amer. Jour. Sci., 1894, Mar. j Amer. Met. Jour., 11 (1895), p. 376 (E. S, R„ 6, p, 666), 
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station tend to remain the same at that station during succeeding years.” 
Bata from adjacent stations indicate “that the days of maximum fre¬ 
quency occurred first at higher latitudes and at western stations, indi¬ 
cating that the periodicity was connected with barometric waves which 
swept from the poles toward the equator and from west to east, or in 
other words, from the northwest.” 

An examination of the data for the different seasons of the year 
makes it apparent that there is a tendency for the days of maximum 
frequency to remain the same throughout the year, but there is consid¬ 
erable irregularity in this respect. With 1 or 2 minor exceptions, the 
greatest frequency of barometric maxima appears to be about halfway 
between the barometric minima. 

“To ascertain to what extent the period would show itself in short 
intervals, the periods were separated into groups of 1L periods occupy¬ 
ing about 11 weeks each and the barometer observations taken ,*3 times 
a day at Blue Hill Observatory were averaged for each 8 hours of the 
period from 181M) to I89.V’ These data show that the chief minimum 
remained persistent on the seventh day, while the secondary minimum 
shifted from the beginning of the fourth day in winter to the end of 
the second day in summer, and toward the end of summer showed a 
double minimum, one on tin* second and the other on the fourth day. 
In autumn and early winter the minima are again on the fourth and 
seventh day, thus showing that during the short intervals the lowest 
pressure occurred on the same days of the period as the greatest fre¬ 
quency of barometric minima during the 10 years'observation. An 
examination of temperature observation shows that “ the greatest plus 
departures |occurJ on the third and sixth day, or about one day pre¬ 
ceding the lowest minimum barometric pressures, with the extremes of 
the temperature and pressure departures on the sixth and seventh day, 
respectively.” 

The importance of this work in weather forecasting is suggested by 
the fact that the results already obtained make it “possible to say that 
in all parts of the world barometric* minima will be from 10 to 20 per 
cent more frequent on certain days than on certain other days, pro¬ 
vided the interval taken is sutlieiently long. It is also possible to say 
that certain days will average colder than other da>s. 1 think even 
this information would prove of value to certain industries, and 1 have 
au abiding faith that it is only the beginning of the science of weather 
forecasting which is yet to 4 * 01110 .” 

The principal results of the last high ascension of the balloon 
Aerophile, March 22, 1895, (1. Hku mites and (i. Besan^on ( Compt . 
Rend., 122 (1896) y A 0 . 13, pp. 8 /.<>, 830). —The ascension was begun at 
11.30 a. ra. in a clear air. The balloon rose very rapidly (5 to <> meters per 
second), attaining a maximum height of 14,000 meters. The minimum 
temperature recorded was —03° (\ The temperature at the surface of 
the earth was 14° 0. The fall in temperature was therefore 1° for each 
182 meters. 
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Meteorological records, 1800-1895 (Illinois Sta. Bui,. 41, p, 148).—A. tabular rec¬ 
ord of the maximum, minimum, and average monthly temperature and of the 
monthly and yearly rainfall is given. The maximum temperature for the whole 
period was 99 °F. (in August, 1891 and 1894) and the minimum —21° (in January, 
1894). The average rainfall for the period was 31.16 in. 

Meteorological observations at Massachusetts Hatch Station, January* 
March, 1896, L. Metcalf, C. A. King, and J. T. Bartlett ( Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta. Met . Bids. SO, 80, and 8 17, pp. 4 each). —These bulletins include notes on the 
weather and the usual summaries of observations at the meteorological observatory 
of the station. 

Observations, K. (Kkdzje ( Michigan sta. Ilpt. 1894. pp. 94-131). —A record of 
daily observations on sunshine, a summary of readings during 8 years of 1 he temper¬ 
ature of the water in a river running through the college grounds, and the usual 
detailed d«il.\ and monthly summaries of observations on air pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind movement, precipitation, cte. 

Meteorological observations at Pennsylvania Station, W. S. R we ether ( Penn¬ 
sylvania Sta. Ilpt. ISOt, pp. 399-30.1. 309-3J9 ).—The meteorological work of the sta¬ 
tion in 1894 was “merely a continuation of the work of preceding years, including 
the observations usually called for l»y the Tinted .states Weather Bureau, upon 
atmospheiic conditions, and also observations upon soil temperature at various 
depths, and the daily duration of sunshine.” (K. S. K.,9, p. 701.) Monthly summa¬ 
ries of observations are given in the body of the report, and the detailed record in 
an appendix. 

Statistics of State Weather Services, (>. L. Tasmu ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., H eather 
Bureau, pp. 12). —**The entire domain of the Tinted States, with the exception of 
Alaska, is now covered by organized State or Territorial services under the joint 
control of the National Weather Service and the respective States and Territories 
The complete system at present includes about 3,000 ohservimi stations at which the 
ordinary elements of the weather are regularly recorded, and published from month 
to month.” The pamphlet gives the main facts, m condensed torni, relating to the 
organization, history, and publications ot the various State Weather Services. 

Climate and Health, W. T. Mookl and W. F. li. Phillies ( l\ S. Dept. Ayr., 
Weather Bureau, Climate and HtaWt , / ( 1890), Xos. J, pp. AT-08. chart* BO; A, pp. ‘>0-82, 
charts JO; 4, pp. 83-107, chart* JO; ,7, pp. lt/9-140 , charts Jt; 0, pp. 147-174 , charts IB ).— 
These numbers eon tain the usual monthly summaries of dimatologic, morbidity, and 
mortality reports, with maps and churls showing the principal features of these 
reports during the periods covered, in addition to these summaries with their 
accompanying explanations, Nos. 2 and 3 contain short notes on meteorology and 
the public health, and Nos. 1 and 5 on progress in medical climatology. The cliina- 
tologie statistics aie taken from reports of the regular stations of the Weather 
Bureau, and the morbidity and mortalit> statistics from special reports contributed 
by physicians and health oflicors directly to the Weather Bureau. 

Meteorological conditions in Denmark, 1894-95, V. Willaimk-Jattzbn 
(Tidsskr. Landbkon., 10 {1890), pp. 190-121 i). 


SOILS. 

Concerning the significance of plant and soil analysis in esti¬ 
mating the quality of soils, Z. Jani h/owski (Inausj. Dus. Leipzig, 
1*65, pp. dO; aim. in Hot. Ventbl. Ileihcftr, (i (ts!)G), No. 1 , pp. 76, 77 ).— 
From the results of experiments carried out in tlie government of I’lock 
in Poland in the autumn of 189.‘5 the following conclusions are drawn: 

The analysis of the grain grown on soil well supplied with all fertiliz¬ 
ing constituents shows little diilercncc in the percentages ol eachingre- 
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client. The application of a fertilizing constituent on a soil in which it 
is deficient resulted in an increase of this constituent in the plant, but 
this effect was masked by the simultaneous application of other fer¬ 
tilizing constituents. For instance, the application of phosphoric acid 
to a soil deficient in that element was followed by a considerable 
increase of phosphoric aeid in the grain grown on the soil, provided 
the application of phosphoric acid was not accompanied by liberal 
manuring with nitrogen. The analysis of the plant may, therefore, be 
misleading, since a low phosphoric arid content, for instance, may be 
due not to the deficiency of that element in the soil, but to an excess of 
nitrogen or potash. It may be assumed, however, that when the addi¬ 
tion of any fertilizing constituent does not increase the percentage of 
that substance in the plant the soil contains a sufficient amount of that 
constituent, and rice rersa. 

riant analysis is a perfectly reliable means of determining the fer¬ 
tilizer requirements of soils only when made in connection with field 
experiments with fertilizers. In many cases, however, such analysis 
may give valuable indications w ithout fertilizer experiments. When, 
for instance, a given constituent is found in the plant in maximum 
quantity it is safe to assume that this element is not deficient in the 
soil, and if the constituent is found in minimum amount the indications 
are that this constituent is either deficient in the soil or is associated 
with an excess of the other constituents. 

Nitrification in soils, R. lirititi and A. Sttjtzeu (Centbl. Bald, and 
Par. AUfl.i X (/\%), Xo. 6 -;, pp. pi. /).—In experiments with 

organisms derived from soils it was observed that in all cultures in which 
ammonia salts w ere oxidized to nitrites there was found a coccus-like 
organism which showed a close resemblance to Winogradsky’s Xitro- 
soman europaa. It was impossible. howe\er, to secure pure cultures 
of this organism by means of silicic acid plates 

Observations on impure cultures in mineral media showed that there 
was a difference in oxidizing power in organisms derived from different 
sources, there being 5 classes from (Germany and 1 from Africa thus 
distinguished. 

An organism which formed nitrates was isolated from a sample of 
soil obtained from Northcim. This organism appeared to be identical 
with that isolated by Winogradsky from Quito soil. It flourished on 
organic food—nutrient gelatin—but in this medium it did not oxidize 
nitrites, and when transferred to a mineral medium it appeared to 
have lost the oxidizing power, for only in once instance was any nitrate 
formed. 

Comparative experiments with the nitric organism derived from 
soils in different localities, show ed no essential difference in physio¬ 
logical action. 

Cultures in which the nitrous and nitric ferments w ere mixed showed 
the same reactions which occur in soils, namely, that ammonia salts 
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were converted directly into nitrates without the intermediate forma¬ 
tion of nitrites. 

The soil of the Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, limestone belt 
in its relation to tobacco culture, W. Freak (Pennsylvania 8ta . 
Rpt. 1891 , pp. 1X1-168, 357—363, map 1 , pis. .¥, dgms. 2 ).—This article 
includes a general discussion of the functions of soils with relation to 
plant growth, brief descriptions of the more important tobacco-produc¬ 
ing regions of the world, and physical and chemical examinations of 
the soil of the plats at Donegal and Kooky Spring, Lancaster County, 
on which experiments with tobacco are in progress. The physical and 
climatic studies were carried out with the cooperation of M. Whitney, 
of this Department. 

“The plan involved (1) the mechanical analysis of the soils of Rocky Spring 
and Donegal; 1 (2) the study of the meteorological conditions during the growth of 
the crop; (a) the rainfall; (/>) the atmospheric temperature; (e) the radiation of 
heat from the earth; (</) the temperature of the soil; ) the moisture of the soil. 
The mechanical analysis of the soil was carried on by the method knov r n as 
Osborne's beaker method.*’ 

For purposes of comparison the results obtained in these studies 
are accompanied by those furnished by similar studies of typical 
tobacco soils of Massachusetts (Hatfield), Connecticut (Hartford and 
Poquonock), and North Carolina ((iranville), and of wheat soils of 
Maryland (Frederick and Hagerstown valleys). (Classifying these soils 
according to the proportion of the different sized particles which they 
contain, the following rough grouping is obtained: 

“(1) Those composed ehietly of medium, line, and very tine Hand: The good 
tobacco soil of Granville County, North Carolina; the “plains” land, East Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut; the soil at Poquomxk, Cnnnectn ut 

“(2) Those chiefly composed of very fine sand and silt • The rod link soil, Connec¬ 
ticut; the inferior Granville County noil, North Carolina; the Hatfield soil, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and the Rocky Spring soil, Pennsylvania; the last-named soil is more 
largely’ composed of silt, the others of tine sand. 

“(2) Those composed chiefly of very fine silt and clay: The tobacco soils of Done¬ 
gal and Litit/, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and the heavy wheat soils of Fred¬ 
erick and Hagcrstow u, Mary land. The latter soils considerably exceed the Lancaster 
County soils in the percentage of clay.” 

The soil temperature observations are very incomplete, but indicate 
that the lioeky Spring (Pennsylvania) soil is more favorable, as regards 
temperature, to the growth of tobacco than that of Connecticut (Poquo* 
nock), the daily range being.5.5° less. 

As regards average percentage of soil moisture, the various soils for 
which data are compiled may be grouped as follows: 

“From m.r> 1o 22 per cent, South Deerfield and Hatfield, Mass.; from 14.5 to 17 
per <ent, Donegal, South Granby, Fast Hartford, and Rocky Spring; from 0.5 to 
11.5 per cent, Cana, Windsor, Bloomfield, and Saxon; 7.5 per cent, Poquonock,both 

Boils. . . . 

1 To these were added samples of soil from Lititz, also in the limestone belt. 
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u Considering simply the variations in soil moisture from June 17 to July 7, the 
following group is indicated: Ten to 13 per cent. South Deerfield and Rocky Spring; 
7 to 8.5 per cent, South Granby, Hatfield, Cana; 3.5 to fi per cent, Donegal, Bloom¬ 
field, Windsor, Saxon; 1.5 to 2.5 per cent. East Hartford and the Poquonook soils. 

“Considering the whole season, the grouping of these localities for which we 
have data would be: Eighteen to 19 per cent, Rocky Spring; 8.5 to 10 percent, 
East Hartford, Bloomfield, Donegal; 5 to 7per cent, Windsor and Poquonock. 

“The Rocky Spring soil is seen to he subject to wide variations in the percentage 
of moisture at different dates, and the tobacco growing upon it would probably suf¬ 
fer somewhat in texture because of the inequality in this highly influential condi¬ 
tion of growth. * 

“The Donegal soil is, however, not different in this respect from a number of the 
best tobacco soils of the Connecticut Valley." 

Ah Sachs has shown, the amount of water which a soil contains is 
not always an exact index of the quantity which it will yield to the 
plant. Clays and humus soils yield up a much smaller proportion of 
their water to plants than sand. 

“If is entirely possible, fiom these facts, that ovving to the fineness of its pores and 
its light weight, the Donegal soil n»a\, despite its much larger pereentage of water, 
yield littlemore to the tobacco crop growing upon it than does the soil at Poquonock/’ 

Determinations of the water holding capacity of the 2 Pennsylvania 
soils give the following results: Rocky Spring 1 surface soil, .">() per cent; 
subsoil, 45 per cent; Donegal surface soil, 50 per cent; subsoil, 52 per 
cent. 

The amounts of water w Inch < lie soils absorbed from a saturated atmos¬ 
phere in 24 hours at about UV i \ were: Rocky Spring soil, 5.00 percent; 
subsoil, 5.00 per cent; Donegal soil, 5.25 per cent; subsoil, 5 per cent. 

Chemical analyses by J. A. Fries and M. E. McDonnell of the Penn¬ 
sylvania soils, using the ‘‘official method,supplemented by the Dyer 
citric-acid extraction method, are reported with similar analyses of 
other typical tobacco soils, as follows: 

I’ercentagi composition of tobacco soils {air-dry). 
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“The Donegal anrfaoe soil is deeper than that at Rocky Spring, the subsoil in the 
former case showing at nearly all important points as great fertility as the surface 
soil. At Kooky Spring the surface soil was much richer than the subsoil in the more 
important plant foods 

“The humus content of the Rocky Spring soil was as great fas that of the Donegal 
soil] down to the true subsoil [but this contained only a little more than half as much 
humus as the surface soil]. 

“The nitrogen supply at Rocky Spring was probably as high if not higher than 
that of the surface soil at Donegal, but in the subsoil it maintained a similar relation 
to the humus and was, therefore, only half as great as m the Donegal subsoil. . . . 

“As the mechanical analyses would indicate, the insoluble matter (sand, etc.) is 
several per cent higher in the Roek> Spring soil. 

“As to the matter soluble in hydrochloric acid, the soils are very similar as regards 
their content in iron, alumina, manganese, and potash; the Rooky Spring soil con¬ 
tains much more magnesia—over one-half more than the Donegal soil—more soda, 
and somewhat more phosphoric* acid, particularly in the upper din. of soil, where 
the phosphoric acid tends to accumulate; on the other hand, the soil of the latter 
locality is one-lialf richer in lime and considerably richer in sulphuric acid and 
soluble silica. 

“Water extracts show the Rocky Spring soil to contain 3 to 5 times as much sol¬ 
uble sulphates, but barely one-twentieth as much elilorin as that of Donegal. 

“The citric acid extiacts indicate that the Donegal soil has from 1.5 to 6 times as 
much readily available potash as the Rocky Spring soil, but that tlie surface soil of 
the latter has 3 times as much available phosphoric acid as the Donegal surface soil. 
This is very interesting in view of the general belief, (jnoted last year, that the soil 
about Rocky Spring is not nearly' as responsivo to treatment \\ ith phosphatic ferti¬ 
lizers as that near Donegal 

A comparison of tlie results of analyses of a number of typical 
tobacco soils, including those of the rhernoziom district of Russia, of 
Sumatra, Java, Cuba, Brazil, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and North 
Carolina leads to the conclusion that, “despite the general impression 
that the best tobacco is grown only upon soil rich in organic matter, 
provided a proper soil texture and plant food supply be otherwise 
secured—a proviso shown by repeated experience to be entirely possi¬ 
ble—the tobacco crop is practically independent of the presence of 
natural humus in the soil.” 

These analyses further indicate that the inferior quality of the tobacco 
grown in certain clayey soils is not due to the oxid of iron which they 
contain. 

Summarizing briefly, it is claimed that “the results of these investi¬ 
gations show the Lancaster County soils to be of a heavier, more clayey 
type than the best wrapper-leaf soils of other districts and to be some¬ 
what more moist than the average of such soils. So far as examined, 
however, they are not cooler, but warmer and more equable in tempera¬ 
ture. In fertility they are not conspicuously lacking, being, as a whole, 
rather rich than poor; nor do injurious constituents appear in excessive 
proportion.” 

The agricultural possibilities of Douglas County and North¬ 
west Wisconsin, F. IL Kind ( Wisconsin Sta . Jiul. 43, pp. figs, 
5).—This is a report of the results of a 5 days’ study of the soils of this 
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region during July, 1894, supplemented by “facts and data gathered 
by other observers applicable to the region," with recommendations 
and suggestions concerning the clearing of the laud, the management 
of the soil, suitable crops, etc. 

Four strongly contrasted types of soil are found here: (1) A heavy 
red clay, (2) a light clay loam, (8) a sandy loam shading into a sandy 
soil, and (4) a swamp or humus soil. The origin, characteristics, adapt¬ 
abilities, and management of each are discussed, compiled chemical 
analyses of the first being given. Notes and tabulated data are also 
given on the water supply and climate of the region. The results of 
observations of the temperature of the soil on 7 different days in July 
and August at depths of 1, 2, and 3 ft. showed— 

“that there in an appreciable though not huge difference between the temperatures 
of the soil in the Superior district and those at. Madison and at Oslikosh. Even as 
far south as Freehold, New ,?erao\, where soil temperatures were taken on August 
18, the soil was there only about 8 I', warmer than at Poplar 19 days earlier. So 
far, therefore, as the temperature of the soil is eoneernod, at least for the summer 
season, the agricultural prospects of the Superior district are favorable.** 

Hawaiian soils, W. Maxwell and J. T. Okawley {Rpts. Hawaiian 
Expt. Sta. and Lab., ISitf, pp. .7-/.'>).—The general characteristics of 
Hawaiian soils are discussed and the averages of analyses of 45 sam¬ 
ples of soil from sugar plantations on the different islands of the 
Hawaiian group are reported as follows: 

Jimii/c composition of Hawaiian soils. 
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These soils are divided into 2 classes, (1) Makai soils, or those of the 
lowlands, and (2) Mauka soils, or those of the uplands. The variations 
in the chemical composition and mechanical condition of these classes 
are shown in the following table: 


The composition and mechanical condition of Hawaiian soils of different classes . 
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Water supply oonaidered principally from a sanitary standpoint, W. P. Mason 

(New Vorki John Wiley 8' Sqm, 1890). 

Phosphoric acid in ferruginous soils, CarwA {hid. Lait., 21 (1896), No. 86, pp. 80S, 
204). 4 

Bare fallow, P. V. DeiiIohain (Ann. Agron., 2J (1896), No. 6.pp. 287-868). 

Report of marsh culture experiments during 1894, 0. G. Eggkkty ( Kgl. Landt. 
Akad. Handl. Tulskr., .{8 (1896), pp. 81-15). 

On the cultivation of high marshes, T. Wkstii t Land man oblade, 28 (1895), pp. 788 - 
790). 

Observations on soil temperature and moisture, W. S. Kwkki'hkr (Pennsylvania 
Sta. Jipt. 1894,pp. 88(1-858). — A re< ord is given of tridaily observations at the station 
during 1894, with thermometers at depths ol from Mo 21 in. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Are nitrates indispensable to the growth of plants? O. Pttsch 

and 5. von Haarst (Lint(hr. Vers. Mat., U> (/sfll), No. /->, pp. S57- 
370). —This is a con tin nation of previous experiments. 1 The soil used in 
the experiments was sterilized and freed from nitrates. In 1802 wheat 
was grown in such soil containing 0.105 per cent of nitrogen without 
addition of nitrogen, and in the same soil with addition of amounts of 
ammonium sulphate corresponding to 1.05 gm. and 0.53 gm. of nitrogen 
and of sodium nitrate furnishing 1.05 gm. of nitrogen. With the larger 
amount of ammonium sulphate the total yield, grain and straw, was 
less than when no nitrogen was applied, and with the smaller amount 
about the same, while with nitrate the yield was largely increased. In 
similar experiments in 1803 wit li oats the nitrate again demonstrated its 
superiority to the ammonium salts. The efleet of the ammonium sul* 
phate was considerably incieased by the addition of potassium and 
sodium chlorid, the yield being practically the same with the larger and 
smaller amounts of ammonium sulphate. 

The assimilation of potash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but 
separated out by hydrofluoric acid (lirr. Atjro w. TAmrain, t (/#,%*), 
No. 4, pp. 330~,U3 ).—Investigations by a number of experimenters are 
reported to show that soils (especially sands) which yield only traces of 
potash on digestion with hydrochloric acid, but considerable amounts 
when treated with hydrofluoric acid, may produce as good crops of 
potatoes, oats, and other plants with a fertilizer lacking in potash as 
with one containing this element. The results in general indicate that 
certain plants are capable of utilizing soil potash which is insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. 

The absorbent power for water which some fertilizers give to 
soil, N. Passerini ( Maz. Nptr. Agr. Ital2ti 95), No. 12, pp. 721-732; 
ahs. in Ohrm. Grntbl ., 7sw;, /, No. 12, p. (Hit). — Glass dishes containing 
100 gm. of soil, and having a superficial area of 33.17 sq. cm., were 
used in these experiments. One series of dishes received no fertilizing 


1 Landw. Vers. Stat., 42 (1892), j>. 1 et seq. 
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material, another 1 gm* of nitrate of soda per dish, a third 1 gm. of 
"monocaldnm phosphate, a fourth 1 gm. of muriate of potash* The 
soil used contained 10.9 per cent of particles larger than 5 mm. in diam¬ 
eter, 4.9 per cent larger than 1 nun., and 84.2 per cent line earth. The 
fine earth contained hygroscopic water 1.85 per cent, organic and 
volatile matter 8.32 per Cent, siliceous matter 83.83 per cent, carbon¬ 
ate of lime 0.32 per cent, (‘lay 10.33 per cent, undetermined and lost 
0.35 per cent. The dishes were exposed to the elements, but protected 
from the int rod notion of all foreign substances except water and gases, 
from June 27 to August 28, 1894, weighings being made twice each 
day. The lesults show that the amount of hygroscopic moisture 
absorbed or given off by the soil depends principally upon the tem¬ 
perature and the humidity of the air, but that it may be materially 
allected by the fertilizer applied to the soil, titrate of soda almost 
always increased the water absorbed by the soil, while muriate of pot¬ 
ash seemed to ha\e little effect, and monooaleium phosphate none at 
all. It is suggested that muriate of potash might be more effective in 
this regard on soils rich in lime, and that the superphosphate of com¬ 
merce, which contains both sulphate of calcium and free sulphuric 
acid, might materially increase the absorbent power of soil for water. 

In a second experiment, extending from August 80 to September 4, 
to compare sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, the results indi¬ 
cate that sulphate of ammonia is without marked effect upon the 
absorbent properties of the soil. 

The best preservatives for liquid manures, Van Ekmengen 
(Ztschr. jyiiUizrnhrmiL, (! (/VM), Xo. /, pp. 3/>/).—From comparative 
tests of the effectiveness of caustic lime, limewater, ehlorid of lime, 
carbolic acid, creelm, and sulphites and sulphates (of copper and zinc) 
in preventing the growth of the organisms which produce destructive 
fermentations in manure, it is concluded that zinc sulphate is best 
suited for use as a manure preservathe when both economy and effect¬ 
iveness are considered. The sulphites veie slightly more effective 
than the sulphates, but their c\peiiM\cness precludes their general use. 

The agricultural value of bone meal (Mamichusittn Hatch Sta. 
Jiul. 5V3, pp. 2i ).—This is a summary by (\ Wellington, principally of 
the results of pot experiments by Wagner 1 at Darmstadt, Germany, 
daring three years, on clay soil, with rye and clover, and by Steffek 
and Marcher 2 at Halle, Germany, during lour years, on sandy and loam 
soils containing variable amounts of phosphoric acid, with barley, rye, 
mustard, vetch and oats, and peas. The data are given in consider¬ 
able detail, and u are believed to offer sufficient proof of the following 
statements:” 

“(1) The superior value which has hitherto been accorded to undissolved bone 
meal as a fertilizer is due solely to the nitrogen which it contains. 

l Die rationclle Piingung, Darmstadt, 1891. 

*Ueber die Phosphorsaure Wirkung dor Knochenmehle, Berlin, 1895. 
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“(2) Uu dissolved bone meal as a phosphate fertilizer is no more valuable than 
are the raw mineral phosphates. 

“(8) Hereafter it must bo classed with the latter rather than with high-grade 
phosphates containing available phosphoric acid. 

“(4) As a phosphate fertilizer it yields no better results than mineral phosphates, 
whether tried alone or with superphosphate, on loams or sandy soils, on soils rich or 
very poor in phosphoric acid, whether with grains or ’frith turnips, mustard, or other 
cruciferous plants, either in the first or in succeeding crops. 

“(5) The various kinds of bone meal show no essential difference in these results* 

“(6) The best form in which to apply bone meal is as ‘dissolved bone meal/ L e., 
mixed witb 00-degree sulphuric acid, at the rate of 20 per cent for raw and 40 per 
cent for glue-free bone meal. 

“(7) For stocking land with a supply of phosphoric acid, ‘dissolved hone meaV 
is better adapted than is superphosphate.” 

Inspection of fertilizers in Maine, W. II. Jordan, J. M. Bart¬ 
lett, and L. II. Merrill (Maine Sta. Bui. 22, 2d wt m pp. 20). —Notes 
on the work of the feitilizer control in Maine and on valuation of fer¬ 
tilizers, with tabulated analyses of 88 samples of fertilizers examined 
during 1895. Bulletin 18 of the station (E. 8. II, 7, p. Ill) gave the 
results of analyses of tiiiinufaehirers’ samples examined during this 
year* The present bulletin is devoted almost entirely to analyses of 
samples selected b\ a station represen tat ive at different points in the 
State from goods which were offered for sale. A summary of the 
results of analyses of 57 brands is given as follows: 

“(1) The averages for nitrogen are: (infirmity, 1.09 per cent; manufacturer's sam¬ 
ple, 2.14 per cent; station sample, 2.00 per cent. For available phosphoric acid the 
averages aia: Guarantv, 7.84 pci cent; manufacturer’s sample, 0.05 per cent; station 
sample, 8.58 per cent. For potash: Guaranty. 0.01 per cent; manufacturer's sample, 
0.60 per cent; station sample, 0.12 per < out. 

“(2) In the 57 brands the station sample, as compared with the manufacturer's 
sample, was in nitrogen practically the same 20 times, poorer 22 times, and better 
12 times; in available phosphoric acid, practically the same 11 times, poorer 01 times, 
and better 12 times; in potash, practically the same 16 times, poorer 24 times, and 
better 17 times. 

“(0) Comparing the station sample with the minimum guaranty, the station sam¬ 
ple was, in nitrogen, practically the same 27 times, poorer 9 times, better 21 times; 
in available phosphoric acid, practically the same 20 times, pooiei 7 times, better 00 
times; in potash, practically the same 17 times, poorer 11 times, and bettor 26 times.” 

As a ruin, the fertilizers sold in the State were well up to the mini¬ 
mum guaranty. 

Analyses of fertilizers, E. B. Vooriiees, L. A. Voorhees, and 
J. P. Street (New 'Jersey Stas. Bui. 113,pp. 72). —This bulletin gives 
discussion and data relating to trade values of fertilizing ingredients 
in 1895 and the average cost per pound of fertilizing constituents, ami 
analyses and valuations of 570 samples of fertilizing materials, includ¬ 
ing factory-mixed and home-mixed fertilizers, nitrate of soda, dried 
blood, dried and ground fish, hoof meal, tankage, bone, acid phosphate, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit, and wood ashes. 

“The average composition, selling price, and commercial valuation per ton of all 
the brands of mixed fertilizers examined in 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, as well 
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a* tiie percentage difference between valuation and selling price, or the chargee for 
misting, bagging, and selling, are shown in the following tabulation: 

* Composition , selling price, and valuation of mixed fertilizers. 



Total 

nitrogen 

Total 

phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Aa ailahlo 
phoH- 
phoru* 
arid. 

1801. 

Percent. 

2.71 

2 74 

Percent. 
10.12 

Per cent 

7 29 

7 70 

1«92. 

io. ;i8 

1898. 

2. 69 

10. 2:1 

7. '>1 

1894. 

2.87 

10. 40 

7 . 37 

1895. 

2.80 

10. 74 

7.84 


Insoluble 

phoa 

phone 

arid. 

Potash. 

Sri ling 

1 price. 

1 . 

* Station 

1 valna- 
| tion. 

1 Perce nt- 
1 agedif- 
1 ference. 

Pei cent 

Vera at. 



1 

2 88 

4 21 

$44 23 | 

$25.31 

1 35.2 

2 67 

4 59 

34.19 

25.66 

I 33.2 

2. 69 

4. 58 

34.11 

24.41 

39.7 

3 02 

4.94 

34 17 j 

24.81 

, 37.6 

2 1*0 

4 80 

32 87 

24. 10 

1 36.1 


“[An examination of the home mixtures shows that] plant-food, costing the 
farmer $28.(12 per ton when mixed at home, is worth at station valuation $ttl.f>8, and 
costs on the a\erago in commercial mixtures $111.12. 

“The home mixtures examined represent the purchase of over 1,000 tons. At the 
rate hero indicated there has been a saving of $1 l,nC0, certainly a good return for 
cash payments instead of rmlil, for selecting materials high-grade and suited to the 
needs of the soil and plant, instead of buying hit or miss, and for using the regular 
labor of the farm in mixing instead of paying otheis \\ ho do the work no better.*' 

The food of crops and how to apply it, (’. M. Airman (London: Union 4* (’<>., 
Ltd,, 180, >, pp. 88). —“This little work is intended as a guide to the elementary prin¬ 
ciples in volv ed in the application of teitilizers. It does not in any sense claim to be 
a treatise on the subject of manure** and maybe regarded as forming an introductory 
text-book to the authors manual on i Manures and Manuring.’ It is hoped that tho 
elementary facts of agricultural chemistry necessary for an intelligent comprehen¬ 
sion of the subject are stated in such a wa\ that readers unacquainted with natural 
science will have no difficulty in mastering them. In tho hope that the book may 
prove itself to be suitable for use in rural schools where agricultural science is taught, 
a number of quest ions have been added as an appendix.*’ The book is divided into 12 
chapters as follows: Sources of plant food; how plants feed; the nature and func¬ 
tion of fertilizers; fanmurd manure and sewage; guano; nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, and other nitrogenous fertilizers; bones; superphosphate and mineral 
phosphates; potash fertilizers; indirect manures; the < omposition and application 
of fertilizers, and the manuring of the common farm crops. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, 11. .1. Wheeler. Ik L. Hartwell, and 
C. L. Sargent (Ifhode Island Sta. But. ,Si, pp. 8,1-8 ?).—Analyses and \ ablations of 10 
samples of fertilizers are reported, with explanatory notes and a tabular statement 
showing the number of complete' fei tihzei s analyzed during T» > ears (3801-0.")) and the 
agreement of tho analyses witli the guaranties. 

Home-mixed fertilizers, II. .T. Wheeler and 11. L. Hartwell (Jthode Island Sta. 
Bui. 84, pp. 88-/28). —This is a summary of the resul ts of the experience of progressive 
farmers in homo mixing, with a discussion of tho preparation and use of home-mixed 
fertilizers under the following heads: Opinions in relation to the advantages of 
home mixing; how to buy chemicals and other fertilizer stock; how to mix fer¬ 
tilizers; the cost of mixing; can the farmer mix in a satisfactory manner f how shall 
the special needs of soils be determined? tests for acidity; test with beets and lime; 
practical test for a deficiency of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen; in relation 
to special fertilizers for special crops; fertilizer formulas for various crops; on the 
effect of wood ashes as a fertilizer and the supplementary constituents w hich should 
be used in connection with them; seaweed and the supplementary fertilizers which it 
requires; and barnyard manure aud the supplementary fertilizers which it requires. 

Macomber’s machine for the home mixing of fertilizers, V. O. Flagg ( Mode 
Island Sta, Bui, Jl, pp. X2G~lt8, pis, 2, Jig. 2 ).— An jihuAmted description is given of 
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a contrivance devised "by E. 0. M scomber, of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, “and used 
by him with perfect satisfaction for 4 years in tho home mixing of fertilizers* By 
its use chemicals and fertilizers of \ arious kinds arc thoroughly mixed at a cost of 
about 50 cts. per ton. Fine ground bone and othei dusty materials can be perfectly 
mixed without raising clouds of dust, as is tlio case in mixing them with shovels on 
the barn floor.” The mixer is a re\ olving octagonal clmm-hko box, capable of mix¬ 
ing 500 lbs. of fertilizer in each charge, and requiring i men tor its operation. 

The disposal of night soil, W. Lea ram (Indian Ayr,, it (1896), No, 6’, pp. 
171,17?), 

Effect of food on the bacteria content of cow dung, WOthmck and vonFrku- 
DjCNREicii ( Jahr . Wolketei-Schule Itutti, 18<H ; uhtt, in MtlohZtg., 11(1896), No, 5, p. 70), 

Variations in the composition of apatites, A. Carnoi (Compt . litnd., 122 (1890), 
No. 24, pp. 1377-1 >80), 

On the composition of Thomas Blag and the determination of its agricultural 
value (A ~gl. Landt . Akad. Handl. Tidsli , ,7 (t89o), pp. H>- 77). 

Danish cooperative fertilizer experiments during 1895, lv. Hansen (Land- 
mandnllade, 29 (1896), pp. 81-91), 

Fertilizer experiments at European agricultural experiment stations, P. 
Hellsirom (Rpi. Vltuna Agl. Inst, Vpaala (8tud<n); ISO /, pp, 110-172). 

On the control and sale of artificial fertilizeis in Euiopean countries, P. Hell- 
si ROM (Rpt. Vliuna Agl. Inst., /V9 , Tpsala (Sutdnt) ; 1s9f,pp. 88-110). 

Examination of fertilizers during 1895 at Alnaip agricultuial laboratory, M. 
WEIBULL (Tidskr. Landtman, 1} (1896), pp. 10 7-169). 


FIELD CROPS. 

Suggestions in reference to systematic methods of manuring, 

E. B. Yoorhees (Neic Jersey Ntas. IUiL 111, pp, 3, 1,0-11 ).—A summary 
is given of the results of over 150 cooperative held fertilizer experiments 
carried on by the station, nearly every county in the State having one 
or more. 

Corn (pp. 3, 4).—In 9 out of 13 experiments the hugest yields of corn 
were with superphosphate and potash used singly or in combination. 
The cost of the increased yields with bain\ard manure made its use 
less profitable than commercial fertilizers. 

Oats (p. 4).—In <> experiments with oats on sods of medium fertility 
the application of phosphoric acid and nitrogen were very beneficial. 

Wheat and rye (p. 4).—In 11 expei iments phosphoric acid and nitro¬ 
gen gave best results. 

Potatoes (p. 4).—Decided benefits were received from both commer¬ 
cial fertilizers and barnyard manure. Of the different forms of potash 
the muriate appeared to exert the greatest influence on the yield, while 
with the sulphate the yield was nearly as great and the quality improved. 
The results with complete fertilizers were more profitable than with 
either minerals alone or yard manure, though nitrogen was especially 
useful only on soils of medium fertility. 

Tho author gives, in conclusion, some practical suggestions in detail 
on how to purchase and use barnyard and commercial manures in con¬ 
nection with different rotations, so that the soil may produce good crops 
and at the same time increase in fertility. 
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Fertiliser experiments on com, oats, wheat, and grass, H. J. 

Waters and E. H. Hess (Pennsylvania Sta. l\pt. 1894, pp. 258-281, 
dgrns. 3, chart 1 ).—This is a continuation of work published in the 
Annual Keporfc of the Station for 1893 (E. S. It., 0, p. 720). Three 
4-year rotations with wheat, clover- and timothy, corn, and oats were 
completed in 1894, and the results are reported. Tabulated data are 
given for 12 years, showing the yield per acre of the different plats, 
the effect of different combinations and different amounts of fertilizers, 
and the valuation per acre with the different fertilizers of the corn 
(ears and stover), wheat (grain and straw), oats (grain and straw), and 
the grass. The results are show n graphically by charts and a diagram. 
To show the a\erage results ol the* \arious fertilizers upon the 4 crops 
considered, the yields are calculated to their money value, the average 
pi ice for each crop for the 12 } ears being used. 

The author’s conclusions may be summarized as follows: The appli¬ 
cation of phosphoric acid has in every instance, w hether used singly, 
mixed with one other ingiedient, or as a comple te fertilizer, produced 
an increased j ield; and this appeared to be the element most needed by 
the soil. Only a very slight increase w as obtained from the use of 
nitrogen or potash, except when applied with phosphoric aeid. Nitro¬ 
gen as nitrate gave larger returns than when used in organic form or 
in sulphate of ammonia. Twenty four pounds of nitrogen was the most 
prolitable amount to apply, either alone or in combination with other 
leitilizer ingiedients. The fields lrom the application of barnyard 
manure were less than fiom a moderate application of a complete fer¬ 
tilizer. The inciease in y ield from the use of lime, ground limestone, 
or gypsum was very slight. 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments with corn, It. *J. 

Bedding (Georgia St a . Huh to , pp. 

Synopsis.—A continuation of wot k of pioviousj eiusismuninan/ed under tho .following 
heads: Feitih/or c\peiintents, detiiwhng, ic<uduul oiks 1 of lcrtili/ci*, viuiety 
testa, methods of hat vesting, auafvscH oi different pails of the tom plant, and 
tests ot shredding machine. 

These experiments are in continuation of work published in Bulletins 
23 and 27 of the station (E. S. R„ 0, pp. 520, 883). The rainfall for the 
season is tabulated and the weather conditions noted. 

j fertiliser experiments (pp. 357-500).—The basal mixture consisted of 
312 lbs. of aeid phosphate, 18.72 lbs. of muriate of potash, 208 lbs. 
cotton seed meal, and 30.4 lbs. nitrate of soda, and cost $4.70 x>er acre. 

The largest yield cost 54.5 ets. per bushel in the first and 40.9 cts.iu 
the second trial. The eonelusions agree with those of previous years 
that it is not expedient to rely on commercial fertilizers for corn, 
but that this crop should follow a well-fertilized cotton crop. 

Detasseling , (pp. 306-308).—This is in continuation of work published 
in Bulletin 23 of the station (15. S. K., 0, x>. 520). Alternate rows 
were detasseied; the perfect rows yielded 0.80 bu. per acre more than 
the detasseied rows. 
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Residual effect of fertilizers (pp. 368, 369),—This was to test the effect 
on corn of a fertilizer applied in different amounts on the preceding 
crop of cotton. The results were unsatisfactory. 

Variety test (pp. 369-372).—Of 15 varieties tested the highest yield, 
45.55 bu. per acre, was produced by Shaw Improved and Higgins. The 
highest yield in an average of 4 years among 5 varieties was given by 
Shaw Improved (34.22 bu, per acre). 

Methods of harvesting (pp. 372-374,379).—On a plat 168 feet long, 52 
rows, fertilized and cultivated alike, were harvested as follows: Oue- 
third was left standing till the ears were dry; from one-third the blades 
were pulled August 20, and weighed when dry; one-third was cut and 
shocked August 20. 

The results are tabulated. The yield of shelled corn was 34.2 bu. per 
acre from all 3 methods of harvesting. The total value of products is 
given as $26.69 from harvesting entire stalks, $20.66 from harvesting 
ears and blades, and $17.10 from ears only. No difficulty was expe¬ 
rienced in curing the corn in shock. 

Analysis and feeding value of different parts of the corn plant (pp. 
374-378).—At the time of harvesting the crop, August 20, 5 average 
plants were selected for analysis. The following table gives the divi¬ 
sions of the plant, the per cent eac h division is of the whole plant in 
air-dry condition, and the food constituents and ash found in each divi¬ 
sion. The butts are that part of the stalks below the ear; the top 
stalks that jjart of the stalks between the ear and the tassel. 


Parts of plaut. 


Butts. 

Top stalk h 

Bladen from butt*. 

Bladen from tops. 

Shuck* . 

Tassels. 

Grain 1 . 

Cobs». 


Jvahfuis of parts of the corn plant. 


Share of 1 
whole | 
plant 1 

1 ; 

Water. 

1 

£ 5 

s® 1 

t* C 1 

(’rude 
fiber 1 

Crude 

fat 

i 

'Nitrogen j 
free 

i extract. | 

j Ash, 

Pet cent 

Per ei lit. 

Pei cent 

Per ctnt 

Pei cent 

Per rent. 

Per cent. 

24 14 

18 76 

2.12 

26 36 

\ 09 

40.64 

3.03 

5 14 

| 20 14 

4 86 

24 70 

1.12 

46.57 ! 

2 61 

6 IK 

21 r> 

6 14 

25 38 

0 00 

43 28 

3.16 

3. 05 

19 62 

6 20 

21 73 

l 04 

47.31 

4.10 

11 n 

37 20 

4 27 

20. ir> 

1.00 

44.86 

3.22 

i. no 

19 31 

r» 31 

30 10 

0 87 

30,30 

5.11 

38.77 

10 80 

10.20 

2. 20 

4 90 

69.30 

1.50 

9.69 | 

10. 70 

2 40 

30.10 

0.50 

54.00 

1.40 


1 Analysis of E. IT Jenkins. 


Calculations are given of the total yield per acre of the different 
parts of the corn plant, and the total digestible matter therein, on the 
basis of 40 bu. of shelled corn per acre. 

Shredding machine (p. 378).—A shredding machine was tried at the 
station with satisfactory results; the shredded fodder was readily eaten 
by the stock. 

Corn experiments, 1895, E. Davenport and W. J. Fraser (Illi¬ 
nois 8ta . Bui 42, pp. 163-179). 

Synopsis.— Experiments are reported on (1) test of varieties, (2) time of planting* 
(3) thickness of planting, (4) continuous cropping rs . rotation, and (5) rate of 
growth. The results of these and previous experiments at the station favor (l) 
medium maturing varieties, (2) neither early nor late planting, (3) planting 5 
kernels in a hill rather than less, and (4) rotation of crops. 

The experiments in 1895 were in continuation of those reported In 
Bulletin 37 of the station (E. 8. Ii., 6, p. 980), and were conducted an a 
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deep, rich prairie soil The cor a was planted in hills 3 ft. 8 in. apart 
each way. A meteroiogical summary for the years I889~ ? 95, inclusive, 
and tabulated data for each experiment are given. 

Test of varieties (pp. 103-173, 179).—This trial test of 81 varieties 
occupied 100 fortieth-acre plats, 80 plats having been in corn the pre¬ 
vious year and 20 in wheat. The plats wore fall-plowed and well har¬ 
rowed before planting. 

One variety, planted on 13 different plats scattered throughout the 
trial area, ranged from early to late, ami in yield from 45.8 to 100.8 bu. 
per acre. The authors say u lt. will not do to credit all [the] varia¬ 
tions in yield to varietal differences ... so unaccountable are these 
extreme variations in yield that it seems necessary to resort to system¬ 
atic duplication ... to give anything like a just comparison for a 
single season. ... It is therefore only after a long series of years and 
from plantings in a variety of plats that anything like a true compari¬ 
son can be established.” 

Usually medium maturing varieties have given slightly the highest 
average yield; but in 1895 the highest average was from the late sorts. 

Time of planting (pp. 173-175, J79).—Nine plantings of the same 
variety of corn were made one week apart between April 22 and June 
17. Medium plantings gave highest yields. 

Thickness of planting (pp. 175, 17(>, 179).—Plantings at successive 
dates were thinned to 4 rates of seeding, 2, 3, 4, and 5 kernels to 
the hill. Thicker plantings gave the higher yields with smaller ears 
and more nubbins; for all varieties about 11 per cent of the stalks 
were usually barren; but this varied greatly with both variety and 
season. With maximum jields there are generally about 10,000 ears 
per acre. 

Rotation experiment (pp. 170-179).—Corn grown continuously, with 
and without manure, was compared with corn in rotation with oats, and 
with oats and elo\ er. 

The yield of corn on unmanured land decreased in rotation with corn 
and to a less degree in rotation with oats. Land under a rotation con¬ 
taining clover gives decidedly superior yields. No effect was observed 
from commercial fertilizers. 

Bate of growth (p. 178).—This is to a considerable degree independ¬ 
ent of the temperature and dependent upon the stage of development 
which the corn plant lias reached. 

Lucern in Argentina and England, II. Gibson and W. Fream 
(Indian Agr., 21 (/&%'), No. 3, pp. cS.2, HJ ).—In Argentina lucern, or 
alfalfa, is grown both for hay and pasture. In the province of Buenos 
Ayres nearly every u Estancia” (stock-breeding estate) has its field of 
10 to 40 acres of alfalfa. The land is plowed, cross-harrowed, and 
3284—No. 11-4 
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sown with 26 to 36 lbs. of seed per acre. Sowing in autumn, spring 
(which begins September 24), and midsummer is practiced. The crop 
is cut 4 or 5 times each year, and the total bay crop from it averages 
from 6 to 10 tons per acre. The first cutting is generally gathered by 
the end of November, and the last by the end of March or beginning 
of April. These alfalfa fields last a long time. Fields 30 years old are 
known, still well covered and yielding a good crop. 

In the provinces of Rucnos Ayres, Santa Fe, and part of Oordoba 
the soil is a rich, black loam of great depth. Here the alfalfa follows 
wheat and is pastured. 

“With regard to the possible extent of land capable of carrying lueern for grazing 
purposes, it is diHi< ulfc to establish the limit. Alfalfa has done equally well in tho 
rich, deep soil of Santa Vfi and tho sandy, loose earth of the Pampas formation which 
begins in Cordoba. 

“It is to be found thriving in the far West in Mendoza and San Luis, and experi¬ 
ments in the south of the piovinco of ltuenos A^ res June been attended with suc¬ 
cess. . . . I June found it to grow well in latitude 3(> to 37‘ S. . . . The/one where, 
by reason of the conditions of soil and climate, alfalfa can be permanently laid 
down, embraces an area of not much less than 150,000 sq. miles.” 

Exporting alfalfa hay lias become a business of considerable impor¬ 
tance. In the province of Santa Fe the roots of alfalfa have been 
found at a depth of 40 ft. The greatest enemy of alfalfa is the migra¬ 
tory locust. 

In England, in the course of 10 years, 1885- , 95, the area of cultivation 
of alfalfa lias extended from 13,754 acres to 23,853 acres. This is 
mainly in the eastern and south central parts of England. 

Oat culture, It. 3. UmmmCx (Georgia Bin. Bui. j pp.:$S3-38 , m ))<— Ten 
acres, manured with 200 lbs. acid phosphate, 50 lbs. muriate of potash, 
and 400 lbs. cotton-seed meal per acre, were sown to oats in Octolier and 
November. This sowing was killed by frost. During the last week in 
February the piece was resown to the ‘•Burt,” an early rapid growing 
variety of oats. Early in April the crop was fertilised with 50 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda per acre, except one-tenth acre in one of the best 
acres of the field. This tenth acre yielded at the rate of 42 bu, per 
acre, and the adjacent tenths of an acre yielded 00 bu., a gain of 18 
bu. in favor of the nitrated portions. 

The whole piece averaged 40 bu. per acre. 

Some cultural directions for oats are given in which fall or winter 
sowing is recommended in preference to spring sowing, on laud fertil¬ 
ized with a complete manure. 

Experiments with oats, 1888-1895, E. Davenport and W. J. 
Fraser (Tllinow 8ta. Bui. 11 , pp. I,Vi-160 ).—This is a continuation of 
work published in Bulletin No. 34 of the station (E. S. K., 6, p. 408). 
For the years 1888 to 1895 notes and tabulated data are given on the 
quantity of seed per acre between 1 and 4 bu., the time of sowing 
between March 14 and May 10, on the depth of sowing between 1 and 6 
in., on broadcast m. drill sowing, and on a test of 28 varieties. 
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The authors give the following summary of results: 

“ Within reasonable limits thickness of seeding has little influence upon yield, 
with a prefereuce decided though slight in favor of 2£ bu. per acre. 

“From different thickness of seeding the % ield of grain and its weight per bushel 
are quite independent of the weight of Htra^w. 

“The most favorable time for sowing is the very last of March, with a tendency 
favoring an earlier date. 

“ Yields of grain and straw from seedings at different dates fluctuate more nearly 
together than do those from diilerent rates of seeding. 

“ Comparatively shallow seeding is necessary. 

“Maximum yields may be had with medium weights of straw. 

“The low yields of the season of 1895 are due to the remarkably dry season/ 7 

Variety tests of oats, II. J. Waters ami K. H. Hess (Pennsylvania 
Sta. Rpt. 18 ( )i , pp. 290, 29 1 ).—In 1814 10 varieties of oats were grown 
on duplicate twentieth-acre plats. The yields of grain and straw and 
the weight per struck bushel for the years 1888 to 1894 inclusive are 
tabulated. The highest average yields were given by Japan, Baltic 
White, Improved American, and German, all having produced an aver¬ 
age of over 40 bu. per acre. 

Variety tests of potatoes, H. J. Waters and E. H. Hess (Pennsyl¬ 
vania $1a. Rpt. 1891, pp . 29'3, 29 >).—This is a continuation of work pub¬ 
lished in the Annual Report of the Station for 1893 (E. S. K., 0, 
p. 722). In 1894 10 varieties of potatoes were grown, in rows 42 in. 
apart, pieces 12 in. in the row. (’lean, shallow, and level culture was 
practiced. The yields tabulated are for the years 1889 to 1894 inclusive. 

The highest average yields were given by Stone-Road No. 2, Early 
Puritan, Hen Harrison, Burpee Superior, and Green Mountain. 

Saltbushes, J. G. Smith ( V . $. Dept . Ayr., Div . of Agrostology Circ. 
3 , pp. 1, figs. 3 ).—The Australian saltbushes (Atriplex semibaecata and 
A . Ifptocarpa) and kt Winter fat” or sweet sage ( Eurotia lanata) are lig- 
ured and a general statement given of the practical value of saltbushes. 
There are over 30 different kinds of American saltbushes. In dry sea¬ 
sons and during severe winters they supplement the native grasses. 
They are natives of the arid and semiarid uplands and grow where 
better forage plants will not, and they should he preserved from extinc¬ 
tion. Foreign varieties should be introduced with caution. 

Fertilizer experiments on tobacco, W. Frear (Pennsylvania Sta. 
Rpt 1891 , pp. 109-189). 

Size of leaves of cured crop (pp. 174-176).—Tabulated data are given 
for the length and breadth of the cured leaves grown with different 
applications of fertilizers. The leaves grown at Rocky Spring were 10 
per cent larger than those grown at Donegal. 

Sweated tobacco (pp. 176-185).—Tabulated data are given for loss in 
sweating, weight of leaves, and proportion of rib, and for thickness of 
leaves. 

The average loss in sweating at Donegal was 10.47 per cent, and at 
Bocky Spring 12.82 per cent, Tobacco grown with stable manure lost 
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more than any other; that grown with the carbonates of potash and 
magnesia lost more than that with sulphates. 

The thinnest leaves grew on the unfertilized plats. 

Duration of (flow (pp. 185-188 ).— u The test was made upon the selected 
wrappers already examined as to thickness and density. The dried leaf 
was touched with agiowing cigar tip, and the time elapsing till the 
running spark died out was noted. The results reported are the avei age 
of 5 such tests upon the tobacco from each plat.” Tabulated data are 
given. There was no distinctive difference between the results from 
tobacco grown with different commercial fertilizers. 

Damperinunts for 1891 ( pp. 188,180).—This is a report of progress, since 
the results from the cured crop had not been obtained. The plan of 
operation was the same as in 1803, except that sulphate of ammonia was 
used instead of nitrate of soda as a substitute for half the cotton seed 
meal. 

Experiments on the curing of tobacco, \V. Freak and B. J. II alky 
(Pennsylvania Sta. Rpf. 189 /, pp, 189-20 /, 2M-257).—A general discus¬ 
sion of the manner of curing tobacco is given, in which the different 
processes used in this and foreign countries are reviewed. 

Air-curiny process with whole stalls and with separate leaves (pp. 
208-218).—This trial was conducted in an old fashioned tobacco shed 
30 by 00 tt., 15 ft. to the plate. It was ventilated by \ertieal shutters 
on 2 sides, by large doors at one end, and by the openings between the 
shrunken siding. The floor of this shed was carefully idea red of all 
scraps of tobacco and limed. August 28, when the middle leaves were 
mature, one fourth acre of tobacco, harvested on the stalk and slightly 
wiltejl, w as hung in the shed on 1-foot laths IS to 21 in. apart, 7 stalks to 
a lath. The laths were placed in 3 horizontal tiers, which were a little 
over a foot apart. * 

At the same time the ripened lower and middle leaves from another 
fourth-acre were broken from the stalks, brought to the shed, and 
strung upon the wires of the Snow lath. During tlie whole period 
daily observations of the temperature and humidity were made on the 
east and west sides and on the floor of the shed, and a continuous 
record of the temperature among the curing leaves w as kept by a self- 
recording thermometer. The meteorological and other data are tabu 
lated. In the shed the temperature ranged from 41 to 88° F. and the 
humidity from 50 to 100°, the humidity as a rule being below that 
outside. 

“The leaf began to yellow in 00 hours after the curing was begun, beginning at 
the tips and borders and gradually woiking up toward (bo midrib and base of the 
leaf. Uy (bo timo the body of the leaf had attained the yellow color, the tips and 
borders bad begun to turn brown; this browning wjuj accompanied by a curling 
and drying of the tip and edges. Dining this stage of the process, while the leaf 
was sweating, the temporal me ranged from 70 to 7fv , and the relative humidity 
increased from 70 to 88 per cent. . . . The browning of the iveb of the leaf pro¬ 
gressed slowly and was not completed until the twenty-third day of fcho curing,” 
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The whole process of curing required 40 days. Similar observations 
were also made at Lititz and Rocky Spring. Among the leaves har¬ 
vested separately M tlie first yellowing appeared after 413 hours. The 
borders and tips of the leaves wen* yellow iu GO hours. The first trace 
of brown appeared after 1)0 hours. The web of the leaf was cured in 
10 days and the rib of the leaves first introduced into the curing shed 
20 days later, making the total period required for the cure 30 days/’ 

The loss of weight was 77.55 per cent with the whole stalk and 84.51 
with the leaves cured separately. 

The Snow process (pp. 218-230).—The nnpatented lath invented by 
Mr. Snow, and which gave the name to the process, consists of a stick 
4 to 4£ ft. long, with a rectangular cross section and with wires project¬ 
ing on opposite sides, each long enough to hold about 5 leaves, 70 
leaves to the lath. The shed should be tight, with ventilators that 
may be opened at will, and with furnaces for heating. The harvesting 
of the one fourth acre set apait for this process began August 27; the 
ripest or bottom leaves from each stalk, not exceeding 5 or 0, were 
removed, placed in baskets, and earned to the barn. The laths when 
filled were placed 10A in. apart. Heat was supplied artificially and 
regulated according to the outside temperature and the condition of 
the curing leaves. Tabulated data are given: u The average of 5 days’ 
observations at 4 p.m., taken in the front, middle, and rear of the barn, 
lower tier, and in the* second tier back, give the following temperature 
aveiages: Front, 104.2°; middle, 101.4'; back, 100.6°; second tier, 
103°. The tobacco over the ovens and over the drum received, there¬ 
fore, the greatest amount of heat.” 

The time required for first yellowing was 22 hours; for first brown¬ 
ing, 24 hours; for development of tobacco odor, 00 hours; for complete 
curing of leaf tissue, 18 hours; for complete drying of rib, 31 hours; in 
all, 158 hours, or 0 dav s and 11 hours. 

“The curing lmviug been completed, tlie fires were allowed to go out; 20 hours 
afterwards the temperature was like that outside, and water was sprinkled over tho 
basement Hour. The next da> the leaves were leady to handle, were tak» n down, 
sorted, and made up into hands. 

“Tho total fining operation, ineludmg the tilling of the barn and the removal and 
sorting of the leaf, occupied only 0 days.” 

Modified Snow process (pp. 230-234).—In this process the temperature 
was not allowed to go above 100° F„ the beginning of the rise was 
gradual and the draft through the barn greatly increased. By acci¬ 
dent smoke escaped into the building, and the fires were drawn for 18 
hours. By this time the leaf was completely cured. This process 
required 42 hours to the appearance of yellow spots; to appearance 
of brown color, 28 hours; to development of tobacco odor, 24 hours; to 
end of sweating, 72 hours, and to completion of curing, 210 hours; in 
all, 382 hours, or 15 days and 22 hours. 

Cuban process (pp. 234-237).—Two trenches, 2 ft. deep, were dug 
in dry ground, filled with hickory wood, and this set on fire at noon 
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September 3, and drawn at 3,30 p. m. The ashes and embers were 
removed and the trenches lined with a layer of green grass. They 
were then filled with Ilavana leaf—the ripened top leaves on the 
quarter acre devoted to the Snow process being used, together with 
some ripe seed leaf. The loaves were placed Bmoothly and closely. 
The filling was completed at 5 p. m. Over the top was placed a layer 
of ripe meadow grass, building paper, and C to 8 in. of earth. The 
temperature in the trench, us shown by a garden thermometer, rose to 
over 120° F., and between 5 p. m. September 3, and 4 p. m. September 
5, ranged from 03 to 104° F. When the leaves were removed Septem¬ 
ber 3, 4 p. m., they emitted an odor like decayed tomato vines, and 
gave off considerable ammonia. Both faces of the leaves were very 
wet. The sap appeared to be lemoved from the leaf tissue, but not 
from the rib. The leaf tissue was dark, translucent, and tough. The 
leaves were dried in an ordinary shed, when they assumed a purplish 
black tint. The loss in weight in drying by this process was 90.4 per 
cent. 

Comparison of the several earing processes (pp. 237-257).—The first 
examination was made by experienced tobacco packers at the curing 
barn m October, at which time “only the product of tlic 2 Snow proc¬ 
ess cures and some air cured leaf from an entirely different experiment 
were in condition for careful examination. . . . The tobacco was found 
to be well cured and of excellent color,” but not fine. “The leaves 
were thick and 4 greasy,’ not thin, elastic, and silky as is required in 
high-grade wrappers.* The tobacco cured by the usual process was 
better than the other; but no comparison was made of any single 
sample from the same plat and cured by both processes. 

Safhples were also submitted to tobacco experts in New York; one 
considered the air cured sample the best, two tlie Snow cured, and 
one thought each best for particular uses. 

As to curing leaf alone rs. curing leaf on stalk, the authors found 
that on the average 72.70 per cent of the whole weight of the plant 
was leaf; and that the cured leaf constituted 15.8 per cent of the 
weight of the original leaf with the stalk-cured tobacco, and 14.4 per 
cent with the leaf cured; likewise the leaf tissue was 11,1 per cent in 
the former and 10.3 per cent in the latter case. 

The authors conclude that “ there is little difference in the losses of 
substance during curing by the 2 methods.” 

As to air curing rs. artificial heat, the authors say that the final 
thickness of the leaf seems to bo dependent upon prior conditions of 
growth rather than upon the methods of curing. 

Tobacco cured by the “Cuban” process gave off no tobacco aroma 
when smoked; the taste was sharp and tarry, and the effect on all who 
tested it was nauseating. 

Experiments on the burning quality of tobacco, A. Soerhati 

(Jour. Landw.y 43 (1895), No. i, pp. 379-458 ).—The author reviews and 
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discusses the work of previous experimenters. A number of series of 
both pot and plat trials were made and tests of the burning quality 
of tobacco grown in these trials aud elsewhere were made, aggregating 
in number over 3,300. 

The method adopted for determining the burning quality was to cut 
the tobacco leaf in two, crosswise, in the middle, and note the time of 
burning after lighting the whole cut edge of one-half in a gas jet. By 
means of a chronograph the duration of the glow was exactly deter¬ 
mined. The influence of the variety of tobacco, the climate, weather, 
and soil, and of the different sorts, qualities, aud combinations of 
manures on the burning quality of tobacco are discussed in connection 
with the tabulated data given. 

The author concludes in part as follows: Nessler’s assertion that 
tobacco which contains more than 0.1 per cent of chlorin and at the 
same time less than 2.3 per cent of potash does not burn well is not 
proven, nor that the burning qualify depends primarily on the content 
of chlorin or potash. The burning quality varies with the position of 
the leaf on the tobacco stalk, (he leaves growing in the center of the 
stem usually burning best. The variety also has considerable influ¬ 
ence. A moist climate and warm moist weather promote the burning 
quality while drought hinders it. The physical properties of the soil 
have primarily an important influence, a warm, moist, fertile soil pro¬ 
ducing the best burning tobacco under otherwise equal conditions. 
Barnyard manure applied m the spring is not as injurious to the burn¬ 
ing quality of tobacco as many assert, and generally has little influence. 
With a one-sided application of nitrogen, sulphate of ammonia injuies 
the burning quality, while nitrate of soda does not. Phosphoric acid 
is generally not injurious to the burning quality of tobacco, and potash 
manures have by no means the favorable effect that is generally 
believed; they are without effect in clay soils, and of greatest advan¬ 
tage in sandy soils. In soils poor in lime liming is especially advanta¬ 
geous for the burning quality of tobacco. 

Experiments with wheat, 15. J)a vknpokt and W. J. Fraskk ( Illi¬ 
nois St a. Ihil . il, />/>. 1 /7~/33).—Previous w*ork in this line was published 
in Bulletin No. 31 of the station (15. S. It., (>, p. 412). 

A meteorological record is given for the jears 1888 to 1893 and notes 
aud tabulated data during 4 years on the comparative weights of grain 
cut at different stages of maturity and cured in the shade, in the sun, 
and with the heads separated from the straw; on wheat sown during 6 
years at the rate of 3 to 9 pecks per acre; on date of sowing between 
September 10 aud October 8-13; on cooperative tests of fertilizers in 
southern Illinois, and on a test of 73 varieties. 

The authors give the following summary of results: 

“There is a steady increase in dry matter up to the stage of full maturity, and 
oaring in tho shade has a slight advantage over drying in the sun. 

“Between 5 and 8 pecks of seed an acre there is little or no difference in yield. 
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“Sowings from September 10 to October 1 yield about equally, with a slight tend¬ 
ency to favor September 20. In the best seasons tho later sowings give the highest 
yields. 

“Barnyard manure is of great benefit upon the white clay soils of southern Illinois, 
and in most instances notably better than superphosphate. 

“The variations m yield of a single variety on separate but neighboring plats are 
nearly as great as between different varieties. 

“Trustworthy determinations of yield are difficult to secure and can be had only 
after a long series of years, or from duplicate plats upon land whose previous history 
is known.” 

Experiments with wheat and oats at Grignon in 1895, P. P. 

Deh£kain (Ann. Agron ., 21 No. 12, pp. 515-56V>). —The author 

says in the introduction that the culture of wheat in France covers 
each year nearly 7,000,000 hectares (17,297,000 acres). The average 
production is only 10 to 17 hectolitres (18.4 to 19.55 bu. per acre). 
Outside of the hot southern region the returns can be increased one- 
third. 

A meteorological summary is given for the year ending October, 
1894. * 

Wheat , size of kernels for seed. —During several years F. Desprez lias 
selected the largest and the smallest grains of 5 varieties and sown 
them separately. From the grain produced, the largest kernels from 
the large ones were grown, and the smallest kernels from the small 
ones, and so on. The tabulated results for the 3 years, 1893-’95, show 
a large increase from sowing the large kernels. 

Wheat n test of varieties .— At (Irignon the square-head varieties are 
sown and found to be well adapted. Two new square heads, a white 
and a red, and a number of other varieties were tried. The yields of 
plats are tabulated and discussed. Australian wheat gave the largest 
yield, 57.99 bu. per acre, followed by Dattell, 49.37 bu., and the square¬ 
head varieties: Porion, 40.24 bn., Hcliolley,45.80 bn.; red, 43,87 bu., and 
white, 39.85 bu. 

Manuring and place of wheat in the rotation .—Square head Seliolley 
sown after beets, manured, sown without manure, and without manure 
but with supplementary working of the soil, gave a yield of 11.04 
bu. per acre more than when grown after fodder corn with 22 tons of 
manure per acre, or without manure with a supplementary working 
of the soil, or with a very moderate application of manure direct. The 
difference is attributed to the effect of the manure applied to the pre¬ 
vious crop and to tho place of wheat in the rotation; and preference is 
gi ven to sowing wheat after beets that have been manured; after clover, 
with the additional application of manure, or after potatoes that have 
been manured. 

Oats, test of varieties .—Of the 2 varieties tried, Ligowo yielded 115.7 
bu. to 135.2 bu. per acre of grain and 2.54 to 2.85 tons of straw per 
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acre; Salines yielded 111.4 bu. of grain and 7.58 to 7.80 tons of straw 
per acre* 

Variety tests of wheat, H. J. Waters and E. If. Hess (Pennsyl¬ 
vania Sta.Jipt, JXfH, }>p. 2S2-290). —This is a continuation of work pub¬ 
lished in the Annual Report of the Station for 1803 (E. S. R., 0, pp. 710, 
719). On duplicate thirtieth-acre plats 41 varieties of winter wheat 
were tested in 1894. Tabulated data are given embracing* yields of 
grain and straw for all varieties, and weight per struck bushel of many 
varieties, for the years 1887 to 1891, inclusive. The highest yields for 
1894 were given by Ueliable, Ontario Wonder, Rudy, Canada Wonder, 
Fulcaster, Valley, Herman Emperor, Extra Early Oakley, Royal Aus¬ 
tralian, Theiss Pool, Deitz, Fultz, Nigger, Finley, Oeitz Longberry Red, 
Egyptian, Tuscan Island, and Mediterranean, all of which yielded over 
30 bu. per acre. 

During the past 3 years 7 varieties have returned an average* of more 
than 30 bu. per acre, viz: Reliable, Valley, Fulcaster, Ontario Wonder, 
Deitz Longberry Red, Wyandotte Red, and Ourrell Prolific. 

Experiments with foreign wheats, 1LO. Kkdzik (Address read 
before the Mich iff an State Millers' 1 Association , Jan. 14, 1SD(‘>). —The 
author discusses the questions how to raise the grades of Michigan 
wheats, wheat breeding, cross breeding wheats in Australia, and how to 
determine the milling qualities of wheat, and quotes the report of acora- 
mittee of the Millers’Association on Ruda Pesth winter wheat. Ten 
varieties of foreign wheals obtained through Mr. M. A. Carleton, of this 
Department, and 2 piocured from Hermany by Director Smith, of the 
Michigan Station, lia\e been sown for trial. 

The Huda Pesth winter wheat is spoken of as harder than the hard 
File of North Dakota: 20 bu. yielded 330 lbs. of patent flour, 440 lbs. 
clear, 8 lbs. of low grade, 30 lbs. line middlings, 168 lbs. middlings, 177 
lbs. bran, and 40 lbs. screenings. As a result of a baking test the flour 
was reported to be of a higher standard than spring wheat patent. 

A table is given of the composition of 18 varieties of Michigan wheat 
and L r > of foreign wheat. 

The Poona experimental farm, J. W. Moelisox (Indian Ayr., 21 
(18!M)No. 1,2*)). 11-1. r >). —Variety tests were made with Indian, Ameri¬ 
can, and African sorghums, and teosinte. The largest yield was given 
by Amerie.au sugar sorghum (Sorghum saecharatum), followed by Nilva 
Jowari (8. vuhjarc), Imphee (S. saccharatnm), and Sundia Jowari (8. 
cernum). The last is regarded as one of the best fodder crops for that 
country. The author says that teosinte yields well in a season of good 
rainfall, but the fodder is eoarse and the stalks thick and woody. 

The wild forms of cotton ( Qossypium stocksii), ( O . arboretum), and 
((?. wightianum) have been under cultivation for 2 years with a view to 
improve them and to secure better cultivated varieties by crossing 
or by sports from the seed of the wild forms. The results so far are of 
no practical value. 
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In a trial of plows the turn-wrist plow was thought by the author to 
be best suited to the conditions of Indian agriculture* By this plow 
the furrows are all turned in the same direction while plowing a field. 

Cawnpore experimental farm, 3 ? . E. Taylor (Tndian Agt., 21 
(1896)j No . 3, pp. 76-79), —This is a report on a fertilizer experiment 
with Indian corn, a test of different varieties of cotton, an experiment 
with mixed crops, a test of the vitality and productiv e power of indigo 
seeds of different ages, and a fertilizer experiment with wheat. The 
American varieties of cotton, lUpland, Georgian, 8. 15. Maxey, Jones 
Improved, and Shine Early Prolific were grown with good results. 

Some culture experiments with winter barley, J. Eriksson (Kgl. Landt. A had. 
ITandJ. Tidskr., S3 (1890), pp. 37-1)1). 

In what stage of ripeness shall barley for brewing be harvested* (Dent 
landw. Bressv, 73 (/&%*), Xo. 51, pp. 449, 130). —The results are given, with tabulated 
data, of experiments carried on vv itli 1 varieties ol barley by the experiment station 
and school for brewing at Hcrlin. Tlie barle.v was harvested in the milk stage, yel¬ 
low ripe, fully ripe, and dead lipe. The milk lipo barley was uniformly considered 
unsuitable for brew ing, and the sellow ripe stood far behind the fully ripe and the 
dead ripe. Hetwecn the latter two there was little ditlerenee, showing that the 
brewing value of barley increases with advancing ripeness. The varieties stood as 
follows in the order of j ield of extract: Chcxaliei, Hanna, (foldtborpe, and 
Selchower. 

Crimson clover, 1). O. Nourse (7 ivginia Ufa. But 41, pp. 113-117). —A popular 
article on crimson clover (Tnjolium incarnatum), treating of tint season for sowing, 
habits of growth, and vulno of crimson clover for silage and hay. 

Cotton culture, R. J. Rki>i>in<. {Georgia Sta. HuL 40, pp. 379-.*87). —This is in part 
a reprint from Hulletin 27 of the station (E. S. R., b, p. K8h, followed by some general 
cultural directions. 

The fiber bearing plants of Florida, 0. W\ Parsons (Assocmiul Railway Land 
Dcpartnu nt, Savannah, 1895, pp. 61, fit/*, 13, pin. 5 ).—Popular descriptions are given 
of Florida hemp (Agave sisalana), bow-strihg hemp (Sansevuria spp.), wild pineap- 
pie (Bronielia sylvestris), pineapple (Juana satna), Florida jute ( Vrena lobata), and 
ramie ( Borhmvria nivea), and their adaptability to fiber manufacture. 

Practical manual for the culture of fodder plants, (\ and If. Denaiffe ( Manuel 
pratique de ru If are fourragbe. Baris: J. B. Ba i W re < t fi Is, 1890, pp. 369, fig*. 103) . —The 
principal topics treated of are the laying down and maintenance of meadow’s; har¬ 
vesting, preservation, use, and food value of forage plants; grasses, legumes, and 
other forage plants; plants injurious toYrieadows; silage; and a series of tables of 
interest in connection w itli fodder plants. 

The authors differ from recognized authorities in claiming that mai/e originated 
in the Levant instead of on the Western Continent. 

Composition of certain forage plants—spurry, Lathyrus sylvestris, mint hay, 
R. (k Ki:i>ZiK (Michigan Sta. Jipt. 1304, pp. 141-135 ),—A reprint from Hulletin 101 of 
the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 782). 

Chemical-botanical analyses of hay from Ottenby (Sweden), A. Atterueru 
(Tidskr. Landtmdn, 17 (1890), pp. 119-142). 

Manuring, especially of hops, J. Hciinkiuer (Jahresber. Uopfenbaurereins Ti&ice, 
1896; abs. in Chem, Ztg., ”0 (189*1), No. 41, L'epert., p. 157). 

Millet, A. A. Orozier (Michigan Sta. Jtpt. 1894, pp. 412-479). —A special bulletin 
compiled from Hulletin No. 117 of the station (E. S. It, C, p. 713). 

Experiments with pulses, 0. Valuer (Agl, Jour. N. S. IValcs, 7 ( 1896), No. 1 , pp, 
41-43), —Notes are given on chick pea or gram ( Cicer aHetinum ), horse gram (Dolivhos 
biflorus), square podded pea (Lotus tetragonalobns), French beaus, lentils, DoUcbos, 
tares or vetches, and Waguer’s Hat pea (Lathyrus sylvestris). 
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Potatoes, L. R. Taft and R. J. Coryell {Michigan Sta . Mpt. 1894, pp. $27-386 ).— 
A reprint from Bulletin 108 of the station (E. 8. R., G, p. 208). 

Fertilizer tests with potatoes, L. R. Taft and R. J. Coryell ( Michigan 8ta. 
Mpt,4894,pp. $44-346). A reprint from Bulletin 108 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 208). 

Potato culture, J. F. Dfcjuak ( V. 8. Dept. Agr.» Farmers 9 Bui. $5, pp. 23,figs. 2, dgm. 
1 ).—This bulletin is largely devoted to considerations relating to the most profitable 
amount of seed to plant. Among the topics treated are soil and rotation, manuring, 
varieties, planting, time to cut seed potatoes, change of seed, seed end r*. stem end, 
effect of sprouting, quantity of seed per acre, size of seed pieces, and seed tubers, use 
of small potatoes for planting, number of eyeH and w eight, per set, number of cuttings 
and stalks per bill, distance between plants, cultivation, mulching, harvesting and 
storing, and second-crop potatoes. 

The potato in field and garden, W. .J. Mali>i:n (London: William A. May, 1893, 
pp. 217, figs. 19, pie. 17 ).—The author treats at length of the subject under the folio w- 
ing general beads: Crop, soils, planting, manuring, seed, varieties, treatment during 
growth, diseases of the crop, digging and storing, cost and feeding value of the 
crop. Plant ing whole tubeis that will pass through a 2-inch and not pass through a 
11-inch mesh in a sie\e is recommended. 

The starch content of potatoes and the sugar content of beets (fiord. Chron., 
ser. S, 19 (lS'Ut), Ko. 49 7, p. 763). 

Rice culture in southwestern Louisiana, H. 11. ('iiildf.ks (Sci. Amer., 74 (1896), 
No. 1% pp. ,.39 and 29%, fig*.3). —'Directions are ghen for the culture of rice. Loui¬ 
siana and South Carolina are the principal rice-producing States. A rice cutting 
machine in operation, cyclone thresher, a warehouse, anti a pumping engine are fig¬ 
ured. 

Concerning the nitrogen content of sugai-beet leaves as influenced by vari¬ 
ous fertilizers, F. Ainrui (/<*fKc/f. :um 7o (i chart stage J. Kuhn , 1893, pp. 823-329; 
ahs. in Itot. i'enthl. Jicihtfle, 6 (189b). No. 1, pp. 77, 78). —The author reports a num¬ 
ber of analyses to show that tlie* efforts to iuipro\e the beet root hu\o but slightly 
affected the feeding quality, especially the nitrogenous constituents of the leaves, 
and that the use of different kinds of feitili/ers exerts no marked influence upon the 
value of the crowns and lea\ex of sugai beets for feeding purposes. 

Culture experiments with sugai beets on Gotland marsh soils, L. F. Meson 
(Tidskr. Landtmdn, 17 (189b), pp. 89-96, 109-114, 147-133). 

Seedling sugar canes ( Irons. (fm end and Aedimat. Soe., 1 (IS'th), -N o. 12, pp. 212 
and 214). 

Agiicultural chemistry of the sugar cane, T. L. I'iupson (Jamaica Hot. Dept. 
Jiul., n. sir., J {189(>j , Xo. 8, pp. 49-bl). 

Investigations concerning the chemical physiology of sugar cane, F. A. F. C. 
Went (Onderzuelingni omtrent chemischt physiologic eon htl Suikcrriet. Soerahaia: 11. 
van Ingen, 1896, pp. 81, pis. S; reprinted from Arch. Jara Snikerindistrie, 1896. No. 11), 

Tobacco experiments, W. Fitr\it and K. J. Hai.fy ( Pennsylvania Sta. ltpt. 1894, 
pp. 72-88). —Reprint of Bulletin {10 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 7G2). 

Composition of the grain and straw of wheat at different periods of ripening, 
R. C. Kkdzie ( Michigan Sta. lipt. 1894. pp. 127-130, dgms. .!).—A reprint from Bulle¬ 
tin 101 of the station (E. R. S., 5, p. 782). 

Useful Australian plants, J. 11. Maidfn (Agl. (iaz. X. S. Wales, 7 (1896), No. 4, 
pp. 193-193, pis. 2). —Notes on the spotted gum (Eucalyptus maculaia) and Hooker's 
fescue grass (Schedonorus hookcrianus). 

Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 1\ A. Bkucr 
(Nao York: Macmillan O’- Co., 1896. Yol. hpp. 631, map 1; Yol. 11, pp. 647 ).— The 
author divides the history of the Virginia people in the 17th century into 7 parts: 
(1) Economic conditions, (2) social life, (3) religions establishment and moral influ¬ 
ences, (1) education, (5) military regulations, (ff) administration of justioe, and (7) 
political system. 

The present work is devoted exclusively -to the first, head. 
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In its preparation the author has had “access to a great mass of original manu¬ 
scripts which have never been used for the same general purpose before," including 
county records, State papers, British public records, etc., aucl the statements made 
are accompanied by copious footnotes and references to original documents, t 

Chapters 4-7, pp. 189-486, treating of agricultural development from the founda¬ 
tion of the oolony (1607) to 1700, are of especial interest in this connection. 

The rapid growth of the tobacco industry in the colony despite legislative restric¬ 
tions and the sharp competition of tlio finer Spanish product in tlie European 
markets is strikingly brought out. The inferiority of the Virginia product was due 
not only to tlio less favorable character of tliosoil and climate, but also to the crude 
methods of culture and curing. These methods were very slowly improved. Nev¬ 
ertheless, tobacco became tlie staple product of the colony, and in fact largely 
served the purposes of currency. The culture of cereals was almost entirely neg¬ 
lected for that of tobacco, with the result in the early history of the settlement that 
famines were frequent or the colonists had to depend upon supplies from tholndiaus. 
Frequent attempts were made to correct this by legislation, but as a rule with little 
result. However, ns the country became more thickly settled and the land some¬ 
what exhausted b t \ the culture of tobacco, cereals and other crops were cultivated 
more extensively. Efforts to produce cotton were made the year of the founding of 
Jamestown, but there is no indication that this crop was produced to any great 
extent in the 17tb century. Attempts to grow w ino grapes, though assiduously made, 
were not attended with anv gicat success. With the cooperation and approval of 
James I, silk culture was introduced in the < olony and for a time acorns to have been 
highly successful. Flax and hem)) vveie successfully grown, but the colonists seem 
to have been averse to its cultnio and so it was gradually abandoned. The live 
stock brought ov t v by tlie colonists multiplied rapidly, but being allowed to range 
at will they soon became wild and degenerated. 

As usual in a new country tlie most exhaustive systems of culture weio generally 
followed and almost no use was made of tlie natural manures. Although a lew 
planters used the abundant supplies of marl which were at hand its general use in 
this region was delayed until the next century. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Soil depletion in respect to the care of fruit trees, 1.1\ Roberts 
(JTeiv Tori' Cornell Hi a. JUil. 1(11, pp. f>3<l~5f ( J 7 pis. JJ ).—This bulletin 
tabulates the results of experiments undertaken to determine, as far as 
possible, tlie amount of fertilizing ingredients taken from the soil by 
young and old apple trees and their fruit. 

In October the leaves were picked from a 13-year-old Wagner apple 
tree, IS or 20 ft. high, and analyzed. The total weight was 33.18 lbs., 
consisting of water 13.92 lbs., and dry matter 17.20 lbs., or 52.02 per 
cent of the total weight. The dry matter was found to contain nitro¬ 
gen 1.85 per cent, phosphoric arid 0.48 per cent, and potash 1.7G per 
cent, or nitrogen 0.29 lb., phosphoric acid 0.08 lb., and potash 0.28 lb. 
The year after this analysis of the leaves the tree bore 5 bu. of apples. 
The average composition of the apples is given as water 85.3 per cent, 
nitrogen 0.13 per cent, phosphoric acid 0.01 per cent, and potash 0.19 
per cent. Assuming that for 5 years there would be borne 5 bu. of 
apples annually, that in the next 5 years 10 bu. annually, and for the 
succeeding 10 years 15 bu., the following table shows the estimated 
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amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash that would be taken 
from the soil iu 20 years by an acre of apple trees set 35 ft. apart, or a 
total of 35 trees: 


Fertilizing materials taken from the soil in 20 years by an acre of apple trees. 


Nitrogen.. 

Phosphoric acid 
Potash. 


Apples. 


Pounds. 
4%. 60 
38. 25 
728. 55 l 


Leaves. 


Pounds. 
450 75 
120 00 
441. 00 


Value. 


$143.30 
11 50 
52.63 


Total value. 


207.43 


Th< 4 value 4 of the fertilizing ingredients is computed at nitrogen 15 
ets., phosphoric acid 7 cts., and potash 4.5 cts. per pound. 

The amount of fertilizing ingredients removed from the soil by wheat 
is compared with the amount removed by apple trees, showing that iu 
20 years an acre of apple trees will remove $«S7 worth more of fertiliz¬ 
ing materials than will an acre of wheat. 

An old tree of the variety Seek-no-further, practically past bearing, 
was weighed and analyzed. The composition was as follows: 


Composition of leaves, twigs, limbs, trunk, and roots of an old apple tree. 


Total 

"weight. 


J'tnmds 

Loaves. 232 02 

Twigs (1894 grow'th). 200 70 

Twigs (1895 grow tin. 171 70 

Liliths ami trunk. 3, 072. 50 

Root h. 840 f>o 


w\it< r 

l>r\ 
math i 

N »trogcu. 

Plum 
phot ic 
acid. 

Potash. 

I'omnts 

/ on nils. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1 jil 51 

M2 51 

0 90 

o 37 

1.32 

1 10 70 

) Mi 00 

1 15 

. 35 

.80 

88 On 

* ( 62 

8(1 

31 

.0*7 

1 l»"V4» 53 

2 115 97 

5 10 

1.99 

5 16 

424 87 

115 0 5 

. 02 

42 

.12 


The value of the fertilizing ingredients per tree and per acre of 35 
trees is shown below: 


Fertilizing uigruhents of apple trees. 


Value. 


Per tree. Per acre. 


Nitrogen . $1.30 $47.60 

Phosphoric acid. .24 8 40 

Potash . .40 14.00 

Total ... 2 00 7000 


Based on these figure's, the importance of supplying sufficient and 
suitable fertilizers to restore the fertilizing materials taken by the trees 
is insisted upon, and tl^e value of constant manuring of orchards is 
urged. 

A thrifty young tret 4 of each of 0 varieties of apples, pears, peaches, 
and plums was analyzed, the t ops and roots being analyzed separately# 
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Tbe following table shows the amount and value of fertilizing constit¬ 
uents removed from the soil by an acre of 3-year-old nursery trees: 

Fertilizing constituents removed by an aoir, of 3-year-old trees. 


: 

1 Apples. 

Pears. I 

Peaches. 

Plums. 


Pounds. 

| Value 

Pounds. 1 Valno. i 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

N itrogwn. 

29. 07 

I 

$4. no 

24.83 $3 73 , 

22.42 

$3 30 

19.75 i 

$2.96 

Phosphoric acid. 

10.18 

.71 1 

7 83 . 54 | 

5 42 

.38 

4.42 1 

.81 

Potash . 

19.73 

.89 

| 13 33 | 00 

11.75 

. 53 

1 11. 50 ! 

.62 

Total. 

58.93 | 

i 5.90 

1 1 

45.99 , 4. 87 ( 

39.59 

1 

4.27 | 

I 1 

j 35.07 

| 3.79 


The result shows that nursery stock removes from the soil but a small 
amount of fertilizing materials as compared with that taken by other 
crops, such as corn. The usual failure to raise nursery stock with success 
continuously on the same land is believed to be due to the fact that the 
readily available fertilizing materials have been exhausted by the rapid 
growth of the stock, and to the fact that the ground is not always culti¬ 
vated when it is in the best condition. 

Letters from nurserymen are appended, giving directions for the 
proper culture of nursery stock. 

Suggestions in reference to systematic methods of manuring, 

E. B. Voouhees (New Jersey Stas, But. lit , pp. t -(>).—This bnlletin 
contains a summary of cooperative experiments carried out by the 
station in nearly every county in the State. 

Sweet potatoes (pp* 1, .>).—The belief is stated that satisfactory crops 
can be raised with commercial fertilizers alone. The net profits were 
greater from fertilizers than from barnyard Immure alone, and a com¬ 
bination of the two was more satisfactory than the use of barnyard 
manure alone. The addition of nitrogen to superphosphate and potash 
was not profitable. 

Tomatoes (p. 5).—The net profit from nitrate of soda was greater than 
that from either bawiyard manure or mineral fertilizers alone. Nitrate 
of soda alone was but slightly less effective than complete fertilizers. 

Peaches (pp. 5, 6).—As a result of 11 years' experiments the author 
concludes that manuring orchards was profitable and extended the 
profitable bearing period of the trees; that complete fertilizers were 
more useful than single fertilizer elements or combinations of two 
elements, and that commercial fertilizers were more profitable than 
barnyard manure. 

Strawberries (p. tf).—In 3 experiments on soils well supplied with 
potash and phosphoric acid a spring top-dressing of nitrate of soda was 
followed by a profitable yield. 

Small fruits in 1894, G. 0. Butz (Pennsylvania St a. Bui. 32, pp* 
13). —This consists of descriptive notes and tabulated data on 33 vari¬ 
eties of strawberries, 22 of raspberries, and f> of blackberries- The 
different varieties of strawberries were compared as regards the yield 
of 30 ft. of matted row, Shuster leading with a crop of over 14,000 
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gm., followed by Greenville, Henderson, Crawford, Warfield, and Van 
Deman. The lightest yield was produced by Stevens, which gave 
but 870 gin. A table is given showing the weight of the largest ber¬ 
ries of each variety and the number of berries in a quart, classified 
by 5 different arbitrary sizes, the varieties Brandywine, Eureka, and 
Greenville averaging the largest berries. A quart of each of these 
varieties contained 35, 55, and GO berries, respectively. 

The yields from 12 plants of each of the varieties of raspberries were 
compared, Mammoth Cluster leading with a yield of over 17,000 gm., 
followed by Shaffer Colossal, Older, Ohio, Golden Quean, and Brinkle 
Orange. A severe frost in May, 1805, was so generally destructive to 
small fruits that the yield that season was reduced to a very small 
fraction of its average size. 

Horticultural possibilities of Northwest Wisconsin, E. S. Goff 
(Wisconsin lUil. //>, pp. 27-.lH,Ji(js, 5). —This gives a general account 
of the status of the culture of vegetables, small fruits, and ornamentals 
in northwest Wisconsin. The efforts in this direction have been only 
recently begun. Notes are given on several truck gardens, nearly all 
vegetables seeming to thrive well in spite of the fact that the soil has 
only been under cultivation for a very few years, and the thin surface 
of vegetable mold has not yet been well mixed with the underlying 
clay. But little is being done as yet with small fruits, although it is 
believed that the climate and soil will prove advantageous, inasmuch 
as strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and gooseberries 
abound in a wild state, strawberries and red raspberries being espe¬ 
cially abundant. Practically nothing has been done with orchard 
fruits, a few apple, plum, and cherry trees alone having been set out. 
A dearth of ornamental planting is to be noticed in the towns and 
country places in this part of the State, but where ornamentals have 
been set out they appear to grow well. Suggestions and recommen¬ 
dations are made for the planting and cultivation of vegetables and 
fruits, and particularly for the planting of street shade trees, advising 
the setting out of a limited number of trees that attain a medium 
size, so planted as to hide unattractive objects, develop the landscape, 
and exhibit dwellings to best advantage. 

Contribution to the chemical composition of the pepper fruit, F. Bauer and 
A. Hiloer ( Forachitntifiber. Lebcu&mittel Ifyg. foren*. (Item. Pharmalogti., 1896, p. 113; 
abs. in Chem. Xtg. t 80 (1896), \o. IJ, Ueperl.. p. 136 ).—Determinations of piporin 
(5.55 to 7.77 per cent), furftirol-hydrazon (0.11 to 0.56 gm. per 5 gms. of pepper), and 
aeli constituents are reported for “ lnngen popper,'* and in some eases for white and 
black pepper. From 0.02 to 0.80 per cent of pure ash was found, which contained 
P^Oi 8.36 per cent, 80$ 3.02 per cent, HC1 9.33, Fo>Oj 2.19, CaO 13.97, MgO 4.06, alka¬ 
lies (KCl+NnCl) 62.05. 

Water cress ( Jmer . //or/., 6 ( 1890 ), No. 5-6, />. 72).—Note on culture. 

Variety tests of vegetables, L. R. Taft {Michigan Sta. Bpt. 1894 , pp. 847-86 $),— 
A reprint of Bulletin 109 of the station (E. 8. R:, 6, p. 218). 

Peach culture in open air in Euiope, A. pk Bosmcdon {Prog. Agr . et Vit. § 88 
{1896), Nob. 18, pp. 488-498; 19, pp. 581-887; 80, pp. 543-550). 
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Peach and plum culture in Michigan, L. R. Taft ( Michigan Sta. Bpt 1894,pp. 
170-227, figs. 9),— A reprint of Bulletin 103 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 54)* 

Pineapple growing in Florida, P. II. Rolfs ( Garden and Form, 9 (1896), No. 487, 
pp. 274-276, fig. 1). 

The blackberry {Amer. Hort., 6 (1896). No. 5-6, pp. 65, 66).— Cultural notes on this 
fruit chiefly taken from a bulletin of the New York Cornell Experiment Station. 

Strawberries and raspberries, L. R. Taft and H. P. Gladden (Michigan Sta. 
Bpt. 1894, pp. 288-800).—A reprint of Bulletin lOfi of the station (E. S. B., 6, p. 53). 

Notes on strawberry culture, E. (). Okpk r {Garden and Forest, 9 (1S96), No. 487, 
p. 277). 

Culture of grapes under glass, P. Mouillkfekt (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 25 (1896), 
No. 24,pp. 647-654, figs. 4). 

The conditions of wine production and the fertilizer requirements of the vine 
in the vineyards of the Gironde, A. MI’niz and E. Roushkaix (Bui. Min. Agr. 
France, 50 (1896) f Nos. 1, p. 49; 2, pp. 1/7-351.) 

A year among fruits, T. T. Lyon {Michigan Sta. Bpt. 1894, pp. 228-270 ).—A reprint 
of Bulletin 104 of the station (K. S. R., tf, p. 55). 

Michigan fruit list, L. R. Taft {Michigan Sta. Bpt. 1894, pp. 271-287.—A reprint 
of Bulletin 105 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 52). 

A contribution to the life history of pansies, V. It. Wittkocr (Gard. Chron., 
ser. 2, 19 (1896), No. 495, pp. 754, 775). 

Horticulture in Norrland (Norway), L. P. Nielssen (Norsk, llaretid.,13 (1896), 
pp. 12,13). 

FORESTRY. 

The white pine, G. Pmruor and H. S. Gkavi h ( Sen Yoik: The Centvri / Co., 1896, 
pp. 102, pis. 6, figs. 6). —The authors have presented a vei.v admirable study of the 
growth of the -white pine, ouo of our most v alunhle timber tiees. The motive which 
inspired the work was ‘‘the desire to assist in making clear the real nature of for¬ 
estry and iu facilitating and hastening the general intioduction of right methods of 
forest management.” By means of tables and diagiams a mass of information is 
given which will enable one to ascertain the product per tree and per acre of stand¬ 
ing pine and to predict its increase, rendering of easy calculation the relation between 
growth and expenses. 

The deductions of the authors aio based upon observations and measurements 
taken of lirst and second growth trees in the forests of Penns,\ 1\ania and northern 
New York at elevations ranging from a few bundled to about 2,000 ft. While the 
number of localities and measurements aio somew hat limited, yet they are consid¬ 
ered sufficient for the purpose at hand, and it is believed that the estimates will be 
found accurate for any region where white pine abounds. 

Bamboos in English gardens, W. Wa i sox ( Gardi n and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 480.pp. 
206,207). —Notes aro given upon the successful cultivation of several speoies of bam¬ 
boos in England during the past 0 or 8 years. 

The beech, its hiBtory and culture, A. Wksmael (Bui. Soc. Centl. Forst. Belgique, 
3 (1896), Nos. 3, pp. 162-171; 5, pp. 307-328; 6, pp. 3S8-40h). 

Durability of yellow-box timber (Eucalyptus meliodora), J. II. Maiden (Agl. 
Gaz. N. S. B ales, 7 (1896), No. 3, p. 131). 

The culture of caoutchouc in the Antilles, G. Saushino (Jour. Agr . Prat., 60 

(1896), I, No. 21, pp. 754-757). 

Contributions to the knowledge of North American conifers (continued), E. 

S. Bahtin and il. Tkimisli' (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 68 (1896), No. 6, pp. 521-887, figs . 10 ).— 
Notes are given on the general character, microscopical structure, range, chemical 
composition, and economics of Pinus resinosa, P. glabra, P, montana , P. rirginiana, and 
P. tylrestris. 
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On th« enltore of some conifers in the Ardennes (Bui. Soe. Centl. Font. Belgique, 
S (1896), Xo. 4, pp. t46-849). . 

Forms of some Jluropean oonifers, I, H. Christ (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 
485, p. 258 ),—Notes are given of some well-known forme of the spruce, Ficea excelsa. 

Forms of some European conifers, II, II. Christ (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), 
No, 487, pp. 273, 274), 

A general view of the genus Cupressus, M. T. Masters (Jour. Linn . Soc. Hot., St 
(1896), No. 816, pp. 812-363, figs. 29 ).—A revision of the genus, with descriptions of 
new species and varieties, is given. 

Technical investigations of Eucalyptus timber, J. Marche i (Oesterr. Forst. und 
Jagd. Ztg., 14 (1896), No. 16, p. 121). 

Suggestions for the planting of fir trees, H. Algan (Her. Eauxet Forets, 31 (1896), 
No. 7, pp. 162,163). 

The redwood of the fir, A. Cieslar (Centhl. gesammie Forstumen Wien , 2d (1896), 
No. 4, pp. 149-165, figs. 2). 

The red wood of firs, K. IIartig (Vorstl. naturic. Zlschr., 5 {1896), Xa. 3,pp. 96-109, 

fig«- 2)' 

Report on spotted gum, with special reference to its value for wood paving, 

J. If. Maiden, G. S. Cowdeuy, and ,J. V. Dfcoqi k (Agl. Gaz. X. S. Wahs , 7 (1896), 
No. 4, pp. 196-202). 

The American linden, J. T. Roth rock (Forest Leaves, 5 (1896), Xo. 9, p. 136, pis. 
2 ).—Notes are given on Tilia anuricana. 

The locust tree, .1. Gifford (Fonster, 2 (1896,), Xo. ->, pp. 37-39 ).—Notes on the 
locust tree (Robin ia pseudacacia). 

The sugar maples of central Michigan, W. ,T. Real ( Mi<luqah lid. Agr. Rpt. 
1894, pp. £60-465, pis. 3 ).—Notes are given of the sugar maples found in the region 
indicated. 

On the care of oaks, II. FiftcuiiACii (Ally. Forst. und Jagd. Ztg., 27 (1396), pp. 
145-150). 

The red oak in France, Henry ( Rev. Faux et Foret*, 55 (18.96), Xo. 7, pp. 115-155). 
The swamp white oak, J. T. Roihkock (Forist Ltare*, ' No. 7,pp.l0i, 

105 , pis. 3 ).—Notes are given oil (Juercus bicolor, a tree often mistaken for (J. alba, 
the true white oak, the physical properties of the two being nearly alike, the swamp 
white oak being a little the stronger and heavier. 

Product of white pine per acre, Ik E, Feiixow (Garden and Forest, 9 (1396) 
No. 430 , pp. 202-206). 

Lord Weymouth’s pine and its qualities, J. Houba (fiul. So<. Genii. Forst. 
Belgique , 8 (1896), Xo. 4, pp. 25o-254 ).—Notes are given upon Finns strobu *. 

On the transmission of peculiarities of growth in Pinus sylvestris, M. von 
Si vers (Forstl. naturw. Zlschr., 5 (1896), Xo. 5,pp. 191-197). 

Pinus muricata, C. Puum (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), Xo. f3f, p. 212). 
Comparative study of the growth of pine in calcareous and siliceous soils, 
I). Morohov (fitude comparee dcs conditions dc vegdtatwn du pin dans les sols calcaires, 
ct dans les sols siliccux. Xanog: Berger-Leerault el C“, pp 14). 

Investigations on the amount of growth in Pinus strobus, Sciiwappach 
(Ztschr. Forst. und Jagdw., 28 (1S96), No. 4, pp. 215-2/9). 

On the renovation of pine forests in Saxony, 13. Bori.greve (Ztschr. Forst. und 
Jagdw., 28 (1896), No. 4, pp. 229-231). 

On the renovation of pines growing in shade, Hoffmann (Ztschr. Forst. und 
Jagdw., 28 (1896), No. 2, pp. 112-117). 

The increase of redwood forests, C. Purdy (Garden and Forest, 9 (1896), No. 433, 
p. 838). 

Sequoia gigantea, C. A. Purpits (Forstl. naturw. Ztschr.,5 (1896), No. 5, pp. 198-201 ). 

Contributions to the life history of Sequoia sempervirens, W. R. Shaw (Hot. 
Gaz81 (1896), No. 6, pp. 832-389, pi. 1). # . 

3284r—No* 11 5 , 
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Tew trees {Garden and Forest, 9 {1896), No . 486, pp. 261,262). — Notes arc given of 
the yew trees of this anti other countries. The author aeerns to doubt the poisonous 
qualities attributed to the yew in England. 

Experiments on the preservation of acorns, A. Cieslak (Cenibh gesammteForst- 
wesen Hun, 22 {1896), No. 4, pp. 181-188). 

Tree planting in G-lencairn, Cathcart, T. It. Sim {Agl. Jour. Cape Colony, 0 {1896), 
No. 8, pp. 194-198). 

Investigations in tree growth, Stoicizkh (Ally. Foret, und Aagd. Xtg., 27 {1896), 
pp. 109-116). 

Light and shade and their effect upon tree growth ( Bui. Soc. Cat IK Foret. 

Belgique, 8 {1896), Xo. 1, pp. ?J‘>-2fl). 

The tannin in wood, E. Hen in (/»«?. Soc. llol. France, 4.1 (1896), No. 8, pp. 
124-128 ).—The author divides tannin-bearing trees into 2 uroujm based upon whether 
the tannin is in the more superficial portions of't he wood or distributed throughout it. 

Characteristic branching of British forest tiees, W. H. Triton as (Science Gos¬ 
sip, 2 (1896), No. 26, pp. li-16, figs. 8). 

Relation of climate to tree growth, A. (\ Fokhks (Card. Citron., ser. 8, 19 (1896), 
No. 494, pp. 720. 721). 

The reproductive powers of our forests, L. <\ ( 4 oiiitKii (Carden and Forest, 9 
(1896), No. / 12, p. 281, pi. 1 ).—Notes are given upon the second growth of chestnut 
and other trees. 

A method for artificially feeding trees, V. Rom (< hem. /Ay., 2n (1896), No. 25, 
pp. 24 f, 245, figs. 1). 

On the extension of the rotation in cutting timber, 1,. IIkrofu ( Hut. Soc. Centl. 
Foret. Belgium, 2 (is96). No. 4, pp. £W-/7,s). 

Tree names, II, F. \V. Trick (Forester, 1 (1^9t>), Xo. 2, pp. to-42).—The hi ientifie 
names, tlieir derhatiou, etymology, pronunciation, and meaning are given for sev¬ 
eral orders of tree*. 

Some lessons from the forests of India (Carden and Forest, 9 (1296), No. 419, 
pp. 191, 191). —Notes are given of the extension of forest management in India and 
some of the apparent results secured. 

Notes on forest culture and propagation in Algeria (lice. Faux et Fonts, 35 
(1896), No. 7,pp. 155-159). 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Injurious fungi and insects (Jour. [ British] Board Af/rl$f)C 7 Ko. 
4, pp. Jitja. 5). —-Notes are given on the turnip mildew (O'UVnm 

halnamn)) a potato disease ( Rhizoctoniu riolavciv ), washes for fruit trees, 
and tire blast of hops. 

The turnip mildew is reported as having been especially prevalent 
during the summer of 1S05, and several other plants are mentioned 
which are liable to attaeks of O’iditnn bahamii. The description and 
life history of the fungus are given and methods for its prevention sug¬ 
gested. Rapidly growing plants are not as subject to attack as stunted 
or drought-stricken ones. Charlock and other weeds on which the 
fungus grows should be eradicated, and turnips sprayed with a rather 
strong Bordeaux mixture. Cucumbers and vegetable marrows, which 
are also subject to attack, may be spr ayed with Bordeaux mixture, 10 
lbs. of copper sulphate to 100 gals, of water, care being taken to keep 
the fungicide from the dowers and fruit. In houses or frames powdered 
sulphur may also be used. 
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Illustrated notes are given of the potato disease caused by Rhizoeto- 
nia violacea\ This disease made its appearance in stored potatoes in 
Surrey and Kent. The decay begins at the end of the tuber, extend¬ 
ing downward. At first it may be seen by cutting tlie tuber, when, if 
present, a dark line is seen extending around the potato just under the 
skin. The disease can spread in stored potatoes, and whenever it 
appears all infected tubers should be sorted out and destroyed, ('are 
should be taken that no diseased tubers be planted. So far the disease 
seems to be confined to supertuberated potatoes. 

Various washes are described for application to fruit trees in order to 
prevent insect attacks, the principal ones being arsenite solutions, ker¬ 
osene emulsions, and caustic, soda or potash solutions. 

ISeveral diseases of hops are grouped together under the name “fire 
blast/’ The leaves of the plant become bronzed in color, and later 
dark brown spotted, after which they fall. The results are somewhat 
like those following attacks of the red spider, hut none were found on 
the plants. At least one form of the disease is attributed to Hctero - 
sporium winutulum , but in many cases neither insect nor fungus pest was 
present in the more aggravated eases. This hitter form is considered 
as of widest extent, and its cause is thought to have some connection 
with the soil. Applications of sulphur, cultivation, or manuring 
hud no effect upon the disease. Heavy showers in August seemed to 
arrest it. 

Some bacteria of the potato, K. Kozi: {Compf. Rend., 12X (/\%‘), 
No. .9, pp. —The author calls attention to the potato scab 

fungus, Oosportt ,scabies, and describes 2 new species of Micrococcus 
which are said to cause definite diseases of the potato. The first of 
these, to which the name Micrococcus nuclei is given, is said to attack 
the potato, forming small, eoiky pits of about 0.5 cm. in diameter. 
These are first pale brown, becoming darker in time. It was found that 
the nuclei of the brown cells were changed in their appearance, while 
those in the apparently healthy adjacent cells were unchanged. On 
this account the specific name was given the organism. The Micrococ¬ 
cus is colorless, oval elliptical, .1 by A i ( 111 si/e. 

The second organism was found in Kidder Imperator potato, where 
it forms in the parenchyma irregular spots 1 to 2 cm. in diameter, gray¬ 
ish in color, with a darker outline. If placed under a hell jar, the spots 
exude drops of a whitish color which by coalescence cover the surface. 
These are seen to be swarming with bacteria to which the name Micro¬ 
coccus inipemtoris has been given. The organism is colorless, oval 
elliptical, 2 by 1 it in size. When more advanced, the grayish spots 
within the potato are resorbed, leaving cavities. Inoculations have 
been successfully made from cultures, the greatest success following 
inoculations made upon tubers which wrero afterwards buried in moist 
earth. So far this disease has not been observed upon any other variety 
than the one for which it is named. 
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Concerning the cause of the yellowing of the leaves of young 
fruit trees, «J. Hanamann ( Jour . Landw 45 ( 1895 ), 4, j op. 369- 

378 ).—Tlic author describes a yellowing of the foliage of young fruit 
trees in nurseries and gardens. It must be distinguished from the yel¬ 
lowing that follows a long period of drought, and its cause is attributed 
to impaired nutrition. Analysis of leaves from sound and diseased 
trees show that those from the diseased trees had a higher water con¬ 
tent and a lower amount of organic substance than the others. The 
ash content of the “yellowed” leaves was higher in proportion to the 
organic dry substance than in the sound ones. Analyses of the pure 
ash of the yellow leaves showed an increase of the various substances 
entering into its composition, with the exception of lime, and of this 
there was a marked reduction, although analyses of the soil showed it 
to be calcareous in its composition. 

The smut of Japanese cereals, S. IIori (Rot. Mag. Tokyo, 1896, pp. 70,115). 

Comparative investigations on the agiiculturally important smuts, P. Hkrz- 
berg (Leipzig: 1895; aba. in /Amehr. Pftanz art rani., 0 ( 1890), No. 2, pp. 90-101). 

Combating smut by means of the hot-water method, A. Sbmfolovs ski (Deut. 
landw. Prcsse, 13 ( 1890), Xo. 51, pp. f~4, 455). 

The grain rusts, their history and nature, J. Eriksson and E. Henning (Slock- 
holm: 1890, p.4o3. German (dilion : Die G etn ideroetc, ihre Gettchichle and Xatur sowie 
Massrcgcln gigen diesel hen). 

Leaf blight of the potato, L. K. Tact and R. J. Coryell (Michigan Sta. Rpt.1894 , 
p. 546).— A reprint from Bulletin 108 of the station (E. S. It., 6, p. 2281. 

Potato scab, L. R. Tafi and 1?. J. Coryell ( Michigan Sia. It pi. 1S04, pp. 350-545, 
figs. 3 ).—A reprint from Bulletin 108 of tlie station (E. 8. 1C, (5, p. 227). 

On the potato scab, Frank and Kitt gf.r ( Reprinted from Ztnvhr. fur Spiritne Ind. 
in Dent. Landw. Presse, 2.1 ( 1896), No. 47, pp. 413-115, figs. 8). 

The fungus diseases of potatoes, C. Wkiimkk (Centbl. Bakt.und Par. Ally., £ 
(1890), No. 9, pp. 295-300). —Notes aro given of bacterial diseases, dry rot, and attacks 
of Botrytis, Entorrhi/a, and Rhizoctinia, together w ith a bibliography of 72 numbers. 

Diseases of curing tobacco, \V. Freak and E. J. Haley (Pennsylvania Sta. Ilpt, 
1894, pp. 201-200 ).—This article is almost whoIl> reprinted from Connecticut State 
Station Report for 1801, pp. 108-180 (E. S. R., 3, p. 773). 

A disease of chicory produced by Phoma albicans, K. Prillieux. (Pul. Soc. 
Myeol. France, 1690, p. 82). 

Notes on Cladosporium and Sporidesmium on cucumbers and gourds, It. 

Adekiiold (Zt8(hr . Pflanzenkrank., 0(1690), No. 2, pp. 72-70). 

A new anthracnose of the almond, M. Bum (Hit. pat. Veg., 4 (1890), No. 7-12, 
pp. 193-303, pi. /).—A preliminary report on this disease has already appeared in 
ZAschr. Vjianzt nkrank. 

A new grape disease, Coste-Florkt (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 25 (1890), No. 25, pp. 
08.1-087). —A now disease of grapes is described under the name “ Lo court noud.” 
Its cause is attributed to a faulty use of fertilizers. 

The winter forms of black rot, A. Pkunet (Compt. Rend., 122 ( 1890), No. 12, 
pp. 759-742). 

The ripening of grape wood and the effect of copper on it (Deut. Ian4tt >. /¥«««» 

23 (1890), No. 51, p. 457). 

Should grapevines be sulphured during flowering? L. Dkgrully (Prog. Ayr. et 
Vit., 25 ( 1890 ), No. 25, pp. 073, 674).— The author thinks no harm will follow applica¬ 
tions of sulphur at this time. 

On the use of sulphate of iron on grapevines, Rassioitier (Prog. Ayr. et Vit.,25 
(1690), No. 23, pp. 627,028).— The author thinks the use of solutions of sulphate of iron 
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late in autumn very advantageous for preventing anthracnose, and that much of the 
injury attributed to its use is incorrectly referred to this cause. 

Grape disease in Hungary, O. Linhaht and G. Mezky (Hcrausg, kgl. Vngar. 
Ackerbauminister, 1895: abs. in Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank., 6 (1896), No. 2, pp. 91-95 ),— 
Notes are given on the downy mildew, powdery mildew, Sphaceloma ampelium , Dema- 
tophora necatrix, Fibrillaria xylothrica , ltoe8l evict hypogtea , A gar lean melleus, white rot, 
black rot, and the bacterial gunmiosis of Prillienx and Delacroix. Of these diseases 
all but those caused by the agaric have been fouud in Hungary. Experiments with 
a 2 per cent solution of Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of the black rot wore 
not attended with very successful results. 

The larch disease, ('. V. Michie (Card. Chron,, ser. 8,19 (7896), No, 492, pp. 970, 
671 ),—A summary is given of previous articles relating to this disease. 

Some destructive diseases of Pseudotsuga douglasii, B. Boiim (Ztschr. For si. 
nnd Jagdw., .28 ( 1896 ), No. 8, pp. 151-161, figs. 5). 

Some infectious diseases of trees ( Hal. Sac. Cent. Forst. Ilehgiqne, 8 (1896), No. 5, 
pp. $28-884, figs. ,22 ). 

Greenhouse plants burned by the sun, W. K. Biurrox ( Garden and Forest, 9 
(1896), No. 488, p. 286). 

On the oak-leaved form of Carpinus leaves and their relation to hexenbesens, 

C. WxiIMUJt (Hot, ZJg ., 54 ( 7896), No. 5, pp. 81-96.pl. 7). 

The more important fungus diseases of culture plants in the German colo¬ 
nies, 1*. 1 Iennin<js (Dent. Koloniulztg., 1895, No. 22: abs. in Ztschr. Jfianzenkrank., 6 
(1896), No. 22. pp. 95, 96 ).—Notes arc given on some diseases of coffee, vanilla, soiglnim, 
maize, rice, eassav a, sugar cane, and cotton. 

Parasitic fungi and injurious insects, K. Tolf (Srertska Mossk. For. Tid*kr., 1895 , 
pp. 827-844). 

Experiments in the treatment of chlorosis, J. M. Gi’iLLON (Prog. Agr. ct IV., 
25 (1S96 ), No. *4,pp. 651-666 ).—A second year’s report is made of experiments for 
controlling chlorosis, and of the various means tried iron sulphate gave the best 
results. 

Bordeaux mixture and its application for plant diseases, W. M. Sciioyhn 
(Norsi. Landmansbladi, 15 ( 1896),pp. 217-220). 

On the use of slightly acid Bordeaux mixture, If. i»i: la Veiusxk {Pi og. Agr. et 
Vit., 25 (1896), No. 28, pp. 688-6fu ).—A slightly acid solution is recommended on 
account of its economy, greater oftirienc>, and lack of carbonate of lime as a pre¬ 
cipitate. 

On the use of simple and very acid solutions of sulphate of copper, Giket 
(Prog. Agr.tt Vit., 25 (1896), No. 25, pp. 679-681). 

Treatment of some fungus diseases, E. M. Endeku ooi> and V. S. Baulk {Alabama 
College 8ta. lint. 69, pp. 245-272). —The authors have given a compilation of informa¬ 
tion relating (o fungus diseases and the means for their prevention. Formulas are 
given for preparation of several fungicides, and the more important diseases of cul¬ 
tivated plauts are described, and preventive treatment suggested where any is 
known. A preliminary statement is given of the nature of fungi and their relations 
to other plants. 

Spray calendar, E. G. Lodkman ( Missouri 81a. Huh 20, p. 1 ).—This is a reprint of 
New York Cornell Station spray calendar (E. S. It., 6, p. 91(>). 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

A year with bees, R. L. Taylor (Michigan Sla. Rpt. 1894 , pp. 
396-421). —This recounts results of investigations witli bees in 1804. 
The relative value of comb, foundation, and startersj when used iu the 
brood chamber for swarms, was tested, each being used in 4 hives. The 
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test continued 3 weeks, the weight of the hives, bees, and honey being 
taken at the beginning and at the end of the experiment, and the gross 
weight being also taken at 2 intermediate times. The results are tab¬ 
ulated, and it is shown that the use of foundation gives a decided 
advantage in point of surplus comb honey, drawn comb standing 
second, and starters third. In strong colonies the honey surplus was 
much greater than in light ones, though the light colonies did better 
on starters than on either comb or foundation. The relative rate of 
gain was found to be better in light colonies than in strong ones, 
although the total gain was not so much. 

At the end of the white clover honey season a number of unfinished 
sections weie on hand, and for 4 weeks the experiment was tried of 
feeding extracted honey to the bees in the hope of securing a eomple 
tion of the sections. Seven hives were employed in the experiment, 
accurate accounts being kept of the amount of honey fed, and the 
weight being taken before and after the experiment. The result was 
favorable, sullieient sections being completed to afford in value a 
balance of over $50 profit Out of 100 lbs. of extracted honey fed, 58 
lbs. on the average appeared in the shape of comb honey. One colony 
converted nearly OS per cent of the extracted honey into comb honey. 

The Langdon non-swarming attachment to hixes was employed on 3 
styles of hives, to test its value, but with unsatisfactory results, the 
surplus honey produced being only from 05 to 75 per cent as much as 
in the ordinary way. The tendency to swarm was subdued after sev¬ 
eral ineffectual efforts had been made to leave the hive, but the queens 
were frequently lost in the attempt and the colonies ictarded. 

An automatic hiver was employed to see if it possessed its recom¬ 
mended value in doing uwa> with the necessity for watchfulness of the 
apiarist in the hiving of swarms and the prevention of their escape. 
The results were unsatisfactory, as the honey produced was of small 
amount and tin* hi vers were found not to restrain the tendency to 
swarm after it had once been established until all the queens had been 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of. 

Brief notes arc given on smokers, bee escapes, brace and burr combs, 
and cleansing wax with acids. A small smoker is preferred, and bee 
escapes are considered of value for clearing supers of bees it properly 
used. Setting frames with hea\y top bars was found to prevent the 
formation of burr comb. For cleansing the wax a tablespoonful of sul¬ 
phuric acid to 12 lbs. of boiling dark wax was used, with the effect of 
very much improving its appearance. 

Remarks are made upon foul brood, its character, means of infection, 
symptoms, diagnosis, and cure. Removing the bees to a new hive ami 
disinfecting the old hive by means of thoroughly boiling it and its 
belongings is recommended. 

An elaborate Experiment was carried on to ascertain the proper 
thickness of foundation to be used in securing the most attractive 
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combs* Eight varieties of foundation were used, and measurements 
made of the comb built upon them, which were compared with meas¬ 
urements of natural comb. It was found that no comb made from 
foundation equaled in fineness the natural, although it might closely 
approach it. The thinner foundation has a slight advantage over the 
heavier for producing light comb. Keeping foundation for a long time 
before using had but slight ill effect upon it. 

Some general remarks arc made upon preparing hives for winter, 
directions being given for clearing the supers of bees and removing the 
surplus honey, and preparing the sirup to be fed. Notes are given on 
some experiments in wintering bees in a cellar. The apartment proved 
to be too damp. About 20 percent of tin* bees perished; few, however, 
dying from dysentery, contrary to expectation. Sealed covers pro¬ 
duced no difference in t lie ca.se of small colonies, but w ere slightly detri¬ 
mental in weak ones. It is urged that all colonies be kept strong, 
doubling up in September if necessary. 

To ascertain, if possible, the difference in value between sugar sirup 
ami honey for winter stores, 21 colonies were selected in the fall, 12 
being fed with each of these foods. The experiment lasted from Sep¬ 
tember to April. It was found that Migar simp was much more eco¬ 
nomical, the average consumption of sugar stores being lbs., while 
that of honey was (>J lbs. Granulated sugar sirup is believed to be 
fully equal to the best honey, ami superior and safer than inferior honey. 

Six colonies were wintered out of doors, .‘> of the hives being placed 
on top of (In* others. Four inches of shavings were parked all around 
the hivevS. Four of the colonies passed through the winter safely, 
emerging on warm da c \ s for short liiglits; but 2 of the colonies per¬ 
ished, probably during a blizzard in March, 

Report of the consulting entomologist, G. (\ lUvis {Michigan 
Sta. ltpt> lWIj pp, Sfu/s t .#).—This recounts the attacks of several 
species of insects in different parts of tin* State, giving notes upon their 
ravages, life history, and most efficient treatment. The spring canker- 
worm ( Paleacrita remain) was prevalent in orchards oxer most of the 
State, stripping many trees of their foliage before being cheeked. Spray¬ 
ing with arsonites was effective where practiced in time. The clover 
mite ( Bryobia pralemin) was reported as entering houses in large num¬ 
bers, where its presence was objectionable, although it caused no injury. 
Spraying the mites on the outside of the buildings with kerosene and 
the inside of the rooms with benzin is recommended. Army worms 
made their appearance in the southern and central part of the State,espe¬ 
cially in newly cleared regions, but were attacked by at least 2 species 
of diptera, and only a small number escaped the onslaught of these para¬ 
sites. Climbing cutworms were reported as damaging orchards in the 
fruit belt along Lake Michigan, and to limit their attacks is recom¬ 
mended banding the trunks of the trees with wool aml sticking small 
limbs that have been poisoned with arseuites into the ground close to the 
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tranks of the trees. Four species were identified, Mamestra subjuncta , 
Carneade8 scandens , 0. messoria , and Nephelodes minans . Several species 
of blister beetles proved damaging to garden crops, Epicauta vittata and 
E. dnerea to potatoes, E . pennsylvanica to sugar beets, and Macrobasis 
unicolor to Windsor beans. Spraying the plants with a solution of Paris 
green or dusting them with air-slacked lime and Paris green are stated 
to be efficient remedies. Brief notes are given on a scarabieid beetle 
(Diplotaais harpcri) as a strawberry pest, an unidentified dipterous 
larva that was found burrowing in raspberry canes, Adimonia cavicollis 
on cherry trees, and a curculionid destroying iris flowers. 

New Mallophaga, V. L. Kellogg (California Acad . Soi.,ser. 2, voh 6 , pp. $1-168, 
pi*. 14). —This consists of illustrated descriptions of 60 species of bird lice, 1 genus 
and 38 species being described as new. Special reference is made to a collection 
obtained from maritime birds of the Bay of Monterey, California. The paper is 
prefaced by general remarks on the relationships and life history of the Mallophaga, 
and synoptical ke>s for the species are included. 

The probable origin and diffusion of Blissus leucopterus and Murgantia his¬ 
trionic a, F. M. Webster (Jour. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., 17 (ISM), pp. 141-15,')). 

The cigar case-bearer of the apple, J. Fletcher (Canadian Ent ., 28 (1896), No. 
5, pp. 128-130 ).— Notes on Coleophora JUtchireUa. 

The cock chafer ([Iiritish] Pd. Agr . ( ire., Apr., 1896, pp. 3, figs. 8). —Life history 
and remedial notes on Melolontha vulgari*. Destruction of the adults by beating from 
the trees onto tarred boards or sheets in the oarly morning, and combating the larvie 
by constant cultivation are recommeudod. 

Diabrotica vittata as a greenhouse pest, F. M. Webster (Ent. New*, 7 (1896), 
No. 5, pp. 138,139). 

The species of Lachnus feeding on the fir (Picea excelsa), N. Gholopkovsky 
(Zool. Am., 19 (1896), No. 499, pp. 145-150). 

Weevil attacks in alfalfa fields, M. Hollrung ( Fiihling y * landw. Ztg., 45 (1896), 
No.l2,pp. 388-892, dgm. 1). —Descriptive, life history, and remedial notes on Otiorhgn - 
chus ligmHei. The use of steep-sided trenches to protect fields and spraying with 
an arsenical mixture, for which the formula is given, are recommended. 

Celery insects, G. C. Davis (Michigan Sta. lipt. 1891, pp. 140-109, figs. 20 ).— A 
reprint of Bulletin 102 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 701). 

The grape louse (Phylloxera vastatrix) (Dent, landw, Pressc., 28 (1896), No. 45, 
p. 896, figs. 7). 

An affection of linden trees, R. Thiele (Ztschr. Pflanzcnkrank., 6 (1896), No. 2, 
pp. 78, 79,fig8. 8). —The author describes a gall found on the fiowersof Tilia ulmifolia 
and T. parvifolia, wdiieh is due to a dipterous larva, probably Ceoidomgia sp. 

Forest insects—some gall making coccids, C. Fuller ( Agl. Oaz, N. S. Wales, 7 
(1896), No. 4 , pp. 209-218, pis. 4). 

A pocket atlas of the useful and injurious insects of France, E. Dong£ (Atlas 
de poche dc* in*ectcs de France, utiles ou nuisibles. Paris: Paul Elincksieck, 1896, pp. 
111-150, pi*. 71). 

Hot water as an insecticide, G. C. Davis (Michigan Pd. Agr. Ppt. 1894, pp.451- 
453). —TliiB is a short article advocating the employment of hot water against a 
number of insects when attacks are limited to few and small plants* Most insects 
are killed by water at a temperature of 130° to 135° F., while plants are not injured 
by water at 150°, and cabbages will endure 180°. Hot water is especially recom¬ 
mended against cabbage worms, rose chafers, yellow-lined currant bug, and some 
other Bpocies. 

Insect control, G. C. Davis (Michigan Pd. Agr. Apt. 1894, pp. 458-460).— This is a 
general paper, first delivered as a lecture at various fanners’ institutes, and dealing 
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in a popular way with the principles of the application of insecticides, and in detail 
with the methods of applying each of the more important insecticides. The arsen- 
ites, kerosene emulsion, buhach and pyrethrum, bisulphid of carbon, crude carbolic 
acid, hot water, tobacco decoction, and white hellebore are included. 

Mineral residues in sprayed fruit, R. C. Kedzie (Michigan Sta. Itpt, 1894, pp, 
187-189 ),—A reprint from Bulletin 101 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 793). 

Report of the State entomologist of Norway for 1895, W. M. SchOyen (Chris¬ 
tiania: 1896, pp, 86), 


FOODS—ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Meats, composition and cooking, 0.1). Woods (77. ft Dept. Agr ., 
Farmers J liul, 31, pp, dgms, i).—This is a popular article. Animal 
and vegetable foods are compared and the structure of meat is 
explained. 

Tables are given which show graphically the smallest and largest 
percentage of refuse in the different kinds and cuts of meat, and the 
largest and smallest percentage of water, fat, and protein in the edible 
portion of the different kinds and curs of meat. 

The texture (toughness), flavor, and digestibility of meats are briefly 
spoken of. 

“The toughness or tenderness of meat is dependent upon the walls of the muscle 
tubes and tbe connective tissue. The flavor, however, depends largely upon the 
kinds and amounts of ‘nitrogenous extractives’ which the tubes contain. Pork and 
mutton are deficient in extractives, and wbat flavor they possess is due largely to 
tbe fats contained in them. The flesh of birds and of most game is very rich in 
extractives, which accounts for its high flavor. In general the flavor of any particu¬ 
lar meat is largely modified by the condition of the animal when slaughtered, and 
by its food, age, breed, etc. . . . 

“Comparatively little attention has been given to the percentages of tbe different 
meats which are digested, but the facts so far obtained seem to indicate that flesh of 
all kinds, either raw or cooked, is quite completely digested by a healthy man. 
Kubner found that when given in quantities of not nioro than 2 lbs. por day all but 
3 per cent of the dry matter of roasted beef was digested by a liealtby man. From 
other experiments roasted flesh seems to be rather more completely digested than 
either raw or boiled meat, but raw meat is more easily digested than cooked (boiled 
or roasted).” 

The processes of boiling, stewing, roasting, and broiling are discussed. 

“Among the chief objects of cooking are the loosening and softening of the tissues, 
which facilitates digestion by exposing them more fully to the action of the digest¬ 
ive juices. Another important object is to kill parasites, and thus render harmless 
organisms that might otherwise expose the eater to great risks. Minor, but by 
no means unimportant, objects are the coagulatiou of the albumen and blood so as 
to render the meat more acceptable to the sight, and the development and improve¬ 
ment of the natural flavor, which is often accomplished in part by tlio addition of 
condiments.” 

When it is desired to retain the juices of the meat, as in roasting or 
boiling, the meat should at once be exposed to high heat to coagulate 
the albumen of the surface and render it comparatively impervious. 
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In making soups and broths the aim is to extract as much as possible 
from the meat, and it should be subjected first to moderate heat. 

Meat extracts are divided into three classes: 

“(1) True moat extracts; (2) meat juice obtained by pressuro anil preserved, com¬ 
pounds which contain dried pulverized meat ami similar preparations; and (3) albu- 
mose or peptoso preparations, commonly called predigested foods. 

“The true meat extract, if pure, contains little else besides the flavoring matters 
of tho meat from which it is prepared, together with such mineral salts as may bo 
dissolved out. ... It is, therefore, not a food at all, but a stimulant, and should 
ho classed with tea, cofloe, and other allied substances. It should never be adminis¬ 
tered to the sick except as directed bj competent medical advice. Its strong, meaty 
taste is deceptive, and the person depending upon it alone for food would certainly 
die of starvation. Such meat extracts are often found useful in the kitchen for 
flavoring soups, sauces, etc. Hroth and beef tea, as prepared ordinarily in tho 
household, contain more or less protein, gelatin, and fat, and therefore are foods as 
wells as stimulants. The proportion of water in such compounds is always very 
largo.. 

“The preserved moat juice and similar preparations contain more or loss protein, 
and therefore have some value as food. 

“The third class of preparations is comparatively new. Tho better ones are really 
what they claim to bo—predigested foods. They contain the soluble albumoses 
(peptones'!, etc., which are obtained fioin meat by artificial digestion. Tho use of 
such preparations should be regulated b> competent medical advice.'’ 

Diagrams are given which show the ruts into which beef, veal, pork, 
anil mutton are usually divided. The functions of the nutrients of 
food are brielly stated, and tables are given showing the chemical com¬ 
position and fuel value of a large number of meats and fish. 

Tuberculous meat and milk, 8. Martin and 8. Woodiiead (Diet 
and lhf<j. Gaz., 12 (isMi), X<>. pp. 172-17 t; British Med . Jour.). — 
Special inquiries were made for the British Royal Commission on 
tuberculosis, on the infectivity of food of tuberculous origin, and on 
the effect of cooking processes. In the authors’ opinion, from observa¬ 
tions made on 21 cows, the infectivity of meat docs not depend on 
infective material present in the muscular tissue itself, but on contami¬ 
nation of the meat during dressing, by means of knife, cloth, etc., 
infected with tuberculous material. When the kidneys, pelvic glands, 
and other organs show that the disease is generalized the carcass 
should be condemned.* 

Milk is not regarded as harmful unless the udder is tuberculous. In 
such a case the milk, butter, and buttermilk are regarded as extremely 
dangerous, and the milk is very virulent. Tuberculous milk possesses 
the power of infection when mixed with considerable quantities of 
sound milk. 

in cooking meat tuberculous material accidently present on the sur¬ 
face of a roast would ordinarily be destroyed, but if the roast is a roll 
the danger is not avoided, since the temperature in the interior seldom 
reaches 140° F. The authors state that if tuberculous milk is kept at 
a temperature of 183° V. for 5 minutes it is rendered iuuocuous, 
although it may be rapidly brought to a temperature of 194° and, still 
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retain some power of infection. Experiment showed that scalding 
milk, as often practiced in the household, by placing the vessel con¬ 
taining the milk in another which contains water and bringing the 
water to a boiling point, was inadequate to sterilize milk. Brief direc¬ 
tions are given for sterilizing milk. 

The influence of tea, coffee, and cocoa on digestion, J. W. 
F&AKKlt (Sri. Amer ., 71 (/<S%*), No. 17, p. 2(12). —This is an abstract of 
an article published in a recent number of the Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Artificial digestion experiments were made on the influence 
of tea, coffee, and cocoa on the digestion and assimilation of raw and 
cooked serum and egg albumen, raw and cooked myosin, syntonin, 
alkali albumen, casein, gluten, starch, and olein. The results obtained 
show that all three beverages retard the digestion of the nitrogenous 
constituents of foods when peptic and pancreatic digestion are taken 
together; they uniformly retard peptic digestion, though tea may assist 
the diffusion of peptones from the stomach. The pancreatic digestion 
is uniformly retarded and diffusion thereafter rarely assisted, in the 
author’s opinion, therefore, neither tea, coffee, nor cocoa compares with 
water as a beverage lor experimental investigations. The digestion of 
starchy food, in the author’s opinion, appeals to be assisted by tea and 
coffee, (iluten, the albuminoid of flour, is the substance least retarded 
in digestion by tea, while coffee has apparently considerable retarding 
action on it The digestion of meat and eggs is not much retarded by 
coffee. The author believes that a large part of the casein of the milk 
and cream taken with the beverages is absorbed in the stomach. But¬ 
ter is thought to undergo digestion more slowly in the presence of tea, 
and more quickly in the presence of coflee. The use of coffee and cocoa 
as excipients for cod liver oil. etc., appears to depend not alone on taste, 
but on actual effect on the digestion of fats. 

The influence of alcohol upon the chemical processes of diges¬ 
tion, li. H. (’1HTTKNOKX and L. B. Mumwl (Piet, and llyg. Gaz., 12 
(/<s’%*), No. pp. —This article is an extract from a paper pub¬ 

lished in the American Journal of Midical Sciences , April-Jnne, 1<S06. 
A number of experiments wore made on the influence of alcohol on 
gastric, pancreatic, and salivary digestion by artificial methods. The 
purely chemical processes of digestion were the subject of investigation. 

The gastric digestion experiments were made with egg albumen and 
coagulated blood fibrin, pepsin-hydrochloric acid being used as adigestive 
mixture. “It is plainly manifest that in (he presence of small amounts 
of alcohol (1 to U per cent of absolute alcohol) gastric digestion may 
proceed as well or even better than under normal circumstances. . . . 
This increased digestive action, though slight, occurs too frequently to 
be the result of mere accident, and apparently indicates a tendency for 
alcohol when present in small quantity to increase slightly the digest¬ 
ive action of pepsin hydrochloric acid.'’ When the percentage of alco¬ 
hol is increased a retarding action on digestion is observed. “ With 
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15 to 18 per cent of absolute alcohol digestive action may be reduced 
one-fonrtb, or even one-third, the exact amount of retardation, how¬ 
ever, being especially dependent upon the strength or activity of the 
gastric juice and upon the natural digestibility of the proteid material.” 

The pancreatic digestion experiments were made upon blood fibrin 
with nentral pancreatic juice extracted from dried pancreas by KUline’s 
method. A more pronounced retardation of digestion was observed 
than in the gastric digestion experiments. “As in the case with ]>ep- 
sin, the weaker the digestive powers of the pancreatic juice the greater 
the retarding power of absolute alcohol. . . . When the amount of 
alcohol present in the digestive mixture is less than 1 per cent the 
retardation of digestive action is very slight, provided the ferment is 
fairly vigorous in its action.” 

The salivary digestion experiments were made upon starch with 
saliva. “It is plainly manifest that absolute alcohol has very little 
influence upon the amylolytic or starch-digesting power of neutral 
saliva. Otdy when the saliva added to the digestive mixture is diluted 
in the proportion of 1 to 30 does the presence of even 10 per cent of 
alcohol have any measurable influence. ... As this percentage 
of absolute alcohol is equal to at least 20 per cent of proof spirits, 
it follows that pure alcohol, free from admixture, is practically with¬ 
out influence upon the digestion of fiirinaceous foods by the saliva.” 
These remarks apply to the change of starch into achrobdextrin and 
maltose. 

Other experiments were made by which the actual amount of maltose 
formed could be determined, it was found that small amounts of alco¬ 
hol may actually cause an increased formation of maltose. “On the 
other hand, the presence of 10 or 15 per ceut of absolute alcohol leads 
to a distinct retardation in the formation of sugar, although the 
inhibition is not very pronounced considering the amount of alcohol 
present.” 

Gluten feeds and meals, «T. L. Hills (Virmont St a. Bui. 48, pp. 
63-78 ).—The source and composition and process of manufacture of 
gluten feeds and meal are discussed. Tables are given showing the com¬ 
position of gluten feeds and meals. Two tests were made to determine 
the value of King gluten meal and Chicago maize iced, compared with 
bran and corn meal, as a food for milch cows. The cows were Ayr¬ 
shire, high-grade Jersey, and Jersey-Ayrshire cross. The first test was 
made in 1804 with 7 cows, and included 3 periods of 4 weeks each. A 
daily ration of 8 lbs. of a mixture of equal parts of bran and com meal 
was compared with one containing 4 lbs. of the mixture and 4 lbs. of 
King gluten meal, on 4 cows in 3 j)eriods, the rations being reversed in 
different periods. With 3 other cows 8 lbs. of maize feed was com¬ 
pared with 8 lbs. of the mixture of bran and corn meal, in the same 
manner. In addition, during the first period 8 lbs. of hay were con- 
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sumed per day, in the second period 6 lbs., aud in the third period 4 
lbs. Corn silage was fed ad libitum . 

All the cows except 2 gained in weight. In every case the first 10 
days of a period was considered a preliminary test, then for 0 days 
samples of the milk were taken; this was omitted for the next 6 days 
and resumed for the last G days. 

The second test was made in 1894- 7 !>5 with 7 cows. The same grain 
rations were fed in tho same way as in the lirst test. In addition each 
cow received daily 14 to 25 lbs. of hay. The milk was sampled as in 
the first test. In every case the uneaten residue of the food was 
weighed. 

Tables are given which show the amount of each article of food eaten 
by each cow during the 18 days which formed the experimental period 
of each test. Tables are also given which show the amount of milk 
from each cow on the ration fed, and the amount of total solids and fat 
in the milk. 

The differences in milk yield in favor of King gluten meal and Chi¬ 
cago maize feed over corn and bran arc shown in the following tabic: 

Difference in yield of mill !r in furor of Kitty ylulen mail anti Chicayo maize feed oi'er coni 

and bran. 




1 King gluten 

meal. 

C Inca go rnai/e feed. 



| Milk 

Total 

solids 

Fat. 

lijii. ! Total 
Mllk - | Mild* 

Fat. 

Total. 


288 

39 87 

16.07 

224 1 30 74 . 

9.10 

A\erage per cow. 


41 

5 70 

2 >x 

82 1 4 :i<> J 

1. 30 

Increase. 


10 

11 00 

1 n. oo 

10 | 10.00 | 

10. 00 


The author draws the following conclusions: 

“Those experiments, together with those noted in the Sixth Animal Report (E. S. h\, 
5, p. 73), tend to show: 

“(1) That cream gluten meal, King glu ten meal, and Buffalo gluten feed oarli has a 
considerably greater feeding value, pound for pound, than has equalpartsof corn meal 
and bran, while corn germ feed has about the same feeding value, and Chicagomaize 
feed has little greater feeding value than has the corn meal and bran. 

“(2) That the feeding of these by-products seems to produce a slightly richer milk, 
one in which the fat is disproportionately increased. The change, liowo\er, is not 
sufficiently marked to he of practical importance.” 

Free fatty acids in oil cakes and other feeding stuffs, B. Dyer 
and J. F. JI. (llLHARD (Analyst, 30 (1895), No. 23(1, pp. 211-21(1; abn. in 
Chan. Cvntbl., 189(1,1, No. 3, p. 177; Centbl. Ayr. Chan., 25 (189(1), No. 
4,p. 274 ).—Tlie authors have examined nearly 1,000 feeding cakos and 
Hours and meals from various grains and seeds for free fatty acids. 
Linseed cakes, known to be pure and fresh, gave low percentages of 
free fatty acids, the average for 11G such being 3.1 per cent (expressed 
in terms of oleic acid) and the highest 12 per cent of the total oil 
present. Where impurities in the way of seeds of other plants wore 
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present or where the cakes had heated and molded, the amount of free 
acids was noticeably larger. One hundred ami seventy-eight English 
cakes averaged 4.2 per cent free acids, with a maximum of 30 to 40 per 
cent; 43 Russian linseed cakes gave an average of 10.0 per cent and ft 
maximum of 20 to 30 percent; 11 American averaged 11.1 and had 
a maximum of 20 to23; 0 Indian averaged 10.0, with a maximum of 30 
to 40; 84 undecorticated cotton cakes averaged 12.2 per cent and gave 
as high as 30 to 40 per cent of free acids, while 38 decorticated cakes 
averaged 7.3 and had as high as 13 to 20 per cent. Rape cakes, pea¬ 
nut cakes, niger seed cakes, maize products, rice meal, oat meal, wheat 
flour, and others were also examined. 

The authors state, however, that the general bearing of the presence 
of much free acid in food appears “to be of but little confluence except 
in so far as it may indicate bad condition due to fermentation, which for 
other reasons may render food unwholesome; since other foods, such 
as oat meal, rice meal, bran, various kinds of Hour, dried grains, etc., 
of assured value in every day use, contain proportionally quite large 
amounts of free acid in the oily matter. Nearh three-fourths of the 
fat in 13 samples of rice and nearly one-half that in wheat flour was 
found to be present as free acid.— n. w. kiusoke. 

The composition, digestibility, and food value of potatoes, IT. 
Snydhu (Minnesota St a. But, 7 2, pp. 8YK%, .////. /).— Some 20 speci¬ 
mens of potatoes grown on various soils in different parts of the State 
were analyzed, the average percentage composition being water, 73.13; 
starch, 10.87; fat, 0.08; liber, 0.33; ash, 1.00; protein, 2.30; malic acid, 
pectose substances, etc., 0.77. In a diagram the average composition 
of the potato is represented graphically. 

The composition of the potato is discussed at considerable length. 
The earlier varieties of potatoes arc regarded as preferable for feeding 
purposes, because they contain less starch and more protein. Small 
potatoes contain more starch than larger ones. In the latter pectose 
replaces a part of the starch. 

The nitrogen compounds are inferior as muscle formers to those in 
grains and milled products. 

“ In tho potato only abo.ut half of the total nitrogenous compounds nr© in tho form 
of protein, mostly vegetable albumen. while the o(h«*i half i* in less valuableforms, 
known as amids, etc. In the grains ami mill products about Uo per cent of the total 
nitrogen is in tho form of protoin. Hence, in comparing tho food value of potatoes 
with tho food \aluo of other materials, it is necessary to assign only half the value 
to tho potato crude protein as to tho crmlo protein of grains.” 

The amount of fat and crude liber in potatoes is small, Olueose may 
be present in considerable quantity if the potato lias begun to sprout 
or lias been frozen, but is not present at all when the potato is first 
dug. The small amount of malic acid in the potato renders it more 
palatable. 

“The mineral matter of the potato is composed largely of potash salts, which are 
present mainly in the juiecs. Although growing under grouud, there is only a very 
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•mail amonnt of silica (Hand) in tbe tissues of tbe potato, about tbe same amount as 
Is present in the wheat kernel.'” 

Digestion experiment (pp. 88-91).—Four separate trials with pigs were 
made. In 2 trials the potatoes were eaten raw and in 2 cooked. In 
each case 10 lbs. of potatoes and a little over 8 lbs. of shorts were con¬ 
sumed daily. The digestibility of the shorts was determined sepa¬ 
rately. The pigs weighed from 170 to 220 lbs. each and were allowed 
some exercise in a room with a tiled floor. Trine and feces were col¬ 
lected separately. The total, the albuminoid, and the biliary nitrogen 
were determined in the feces. The average digestibility of the dry 
matter, total nitrogenous matter, etc., of raw and cooked potatoes is 
given in the following table: 

Arcraife dujtxhhiUUi of jwlatoe*. 


Potato* s, raw 
Potatoes looked .. 


I 

i 


Total 

di\ 

matlt r 


Total 

lilt I Off 

« nous 
math i 


1 i hi 
]>!Ot( 111 


Mai«1», 
]m (tost*, 
<h 


A ah. 


I 



97 

\n 


HI > 
82 0 


J't I uul 
82 
**>0 


t'<r a nt 7V t cent. 
•♦8 1 44 6 

97 <» 40.0 


The pigs could be induced to eat a larger quantity of cooked than of 
raw potatoes. 

‘‘The lango in digcetibility of tin* <li\ matter, protein, starch, etc., of the potato 
is very limited. On act omit oi tlu* \er\ small amount of i.it m the potato, less 
than 0.1 per cent, it is not safe to calculate the absolute amount digestible. But 
from the high digestibility ot the dr\ matter and the physical appi ar.inco of the 
fat when separated, it is safe to assume that the small amount of fat is also easily 
digested. The liber is also calculated along with the stanli and ot hoi uon-nitiog- 
enous compounds." 

Considerable quantities of albumen may be lost in cooking potatoes. 
It was found by experiment that if peeled potatoes were started in 
cold water 80 per cent of the albumen was extracted, and if started in 
hot water 10 per cent. If the potatoes were not peeled the amounts 
extracted were 50 per cent and 2 per cent. 

A liberal amount of salt is recommended with potatoes, since the 
mineral matter of the potato is largely composed of potash salts and 
there is only a small amount of sodium ehlorid present. In the excre¬ 
tion of the potash salts from the body a larger amount of sodium salt 
is required. 

Food calne of potatoes (pp. 91-90).—A table is given which shows the 
amounts of nutrients which may be purchased for Al when potatoes are 
8, 10, and 12 cts., corn 20 and 25 cts., oats 12 and 15 cts., and barley 
30 ets. per bu., and bran $6 and $7, shorts $0 and #7, wheat screenings 
$5, and linseed meal $14 per ton; and also the digestible nutrients 
purchased when 50 cts. is expended for potatoes and 50 cts. for shorts, 
bran, oil meal, or screenings. When potatoes are 8 ets. per bu. and 
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shorts or bran $6 per ton, “50 cts. worth of potatoes and 50 cts. worth 
of shorts or bran will procure more food nutrients than if the dollar 
were expended for corn at 25 cts. per bu., or oats at 3 5 cts. per bu. w 

On the basis of previous experiments (H. S. It., 4, p. 733) it is stated 
that a pig weighing 250 lbs. must have 0.5 lb. protein, with digestible 
non-nitrogenous materials, in order to supply the needs of the organism. 
If 4 lbs. of shorts and 15 lbs. of potatoes are consumed daily the pig 
will receive 0.0 lb. of protein, an amount sufficient for maintaining the 
organism with a small margin for growth. 

A table is given which shows the amount of grain or mill products 
to be fed with large rations of potatoes to pigs, growing cattle, fatten¬ 
ing cattle, and sheep. 

u For dairy fitork it ia doubtful, when foods are as cheap as they are at present, 
whether it would pay to feed very large quantities of potatoes, because a dairy 
ration necessarily requires more protein than a fattening ration. 

u Potatoes can not be fed to young animals as safely as to more mature ones. If fed 
in too large quantities they have a tendency to prematurely fatten the animal and 
build up a lighter framework. With more mature animals, when the fattening 
period is largely a period of the addition of fat to the body, the potatoes can then 
bo fed to advantage, and more economically/’ 

The feeding value of silage, sugar beets, and mangels compared, 

H. J. Waters, W. IT. Caldwell, aud E. If. IIess {Pennsylvania Sta. 
Rpt, 18!)A, pp. (>A-7U pis, 3), 

Synopsis .—An experiment on the relative feeding value of silage, sugar beets, and 
mangel-wurzels for cows. Silage was found to produce a little more milk, but¬ 
ter fat, and solids-not-fat than the other feeding stuffs. 

A trial of the relative feeding value of silage, sugar beets, and 
mangel-wurzels was made in 1893 with 3 lots of 3 cows each, the breeds 
represented being the Guernsey, Jersey, grade Jersey, Ayrshire, and 
Shorthorn. The work is in continuation of that reported in bulletin 
20 of the station (E. S. Ii., 0, p. 440). The test was divided into 3 
periods of 30 days each. During the first and third periods the cows 
were fed alike, the ration consisting of 9.75 lbs. of silage, 22.75 lbs. of 
sugar l>eets, 28.75 lbs. of mangel-wurzels, 0 lbs. of field-cured com 
stover, and 8 lbs. of a grain mixture made up of 54.5 per cent Buffalo 
gluten meal, 27.3 per cent cotton-seed meal, and 18.2 per cent linseed 
meal. 

During the second period all the lots received 8 lbs. of mixed grain 
(as in the first period), aud 0 lbs. of corn stover per cow daily. In 
addition lot 1 received 27.88 lbs. of silage; lot 2, 04.13 lbs, of sugar 
beets, and lot 3, 87.88 lbs. of mangel-wurzels. 

Tables are given showing the computed total digestible nutrients fed 
each lot for each period. 

During the first period the weight of the cows did not change much. 
During the second and third periods there was quite a gain in weight. 

The yield of milk, butter, and solids-not-fat for each lot in each period 
is shown in the following table. 
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Yield of milk, butter, and solids-not-fat. 


Period 1, roots and silage combined: 

Loti... 

Lot 2. 

Lot3. 

Period 2, silage, sugar beets, and mangel-wurzela 
fed separately: 

Lot 1 (silage). 

Lot 2 (sugar beets). 

Lot3 (manjjel-wurzelH). 

Period 3, silage and roots combined: 

Lot 1... 

Lot 2. 

Lot 3. 


Milk. 

Average 1 
fat eon- 1 
tent. , 

Butter. 

Total 

Bolide. 

Solida- 

notfat. 

Pounds. 

Per cent. | 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

1,713 i 

4.63 1 

95.6 

13.19 

140.6 

2,059 | 

4.34 

102.5 

13. 05 

179.3 

1,756 i 

4.67 j 

02.1 

13.16 

149.1 

1,417 

5 30 , 

00.5 

13.88 

121.7 

2,100 

4 43 1 

106.2 

13.18 

184. 2 

1,684 

4. 73 

87.6 

13. 20 

142.5 

1,422 

4. 78 

82 5 

13.34 

121.7 

1,972 

4.34 . 

97 0 

13.09 1 

171.9 

1,481 

4 58 ! 

73.4 

1 

12.98 | 

1 

124.2 


When the yield of milk, butter, and solidsnot*fat is computed per 
100 lbs, of digestible matter and period 2 is compared with the average 
of 1 and 3 the following results are obtained : 


Average yield of milk, butter, and solids-not-fat of each lot per 100 Urn, of digestible 

organic matter consumed. 


Milk 


Butter. 


Solids- 
not-fat. 


Lot 1 (silage): 

Average of periods 1 and 3, mixed rations . 

Period 2. 

Lot 2 (sugar beets) 

Average of periods 1 and 3, mixed rations 

Period 2. 

Lot 3 (mangel wnrrels) 

Average of periods l and 3, mixed rations. 
Period 2. 


Pounds. 
117 6 
141 3 

153 7 
152.4 

130 0 
116.0 


Pounds. 

6 7 
9.0 

7 6 
7.7 

6 7 
G 4 


Pounds. 

10.0 

12.1 

13.3 

13.3 

11.0 

10.4 


u From this summary it appears that there is a superiority of the 
cows constituting lot 2 over those of lot 1 in economy of production, as 
shown in period 1 when both lots were fed alike and with practically 
the same quantities of food, and of the cows of lot 3 over those of lot 
1. . , . It will bo seen that the lot receiving silage in the second 
period increased in milk, butter, and solids-not-fafc . . . compared with 
the average of periods I and 3 when a mixture of roots and silage 
was fed/ 7 There was an increase in milk, fat, and total solids-not-fat 
when silage was eaten. u It is not clear, however, that this difference 
is altogether due to the superiority of silage over sugar beets and man¬ 
gels, since there is so much difference in the amount of food consumed 
by the different lots that a direct comparison is unreliable. The pre¬ 
sumption, however, is in favor of the silage: 7 ’ 

Steer feeding: A well-balanced vs. a poorly balanced ration, 
E. H, Miller and E. II. Biunkley (Maryland Sta. Bui. 36, pp. 
201-213). 

Synopsis *—Two tests were made with grade Shorthorn steers. In each trial one lot 
* was fed a well-balanced ration and one lot a poorly balanced ration. The well- 

balanced ration was found to ho more profitable. 

# 

These axe tests in continuation of work previously reported in Bul¬ 
letin 22 of the station (E. S. R., 5, p. 601). For the first trial (1894) 
3284—No. 11-6 
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6 high-grade Shorthorn steers 2 years old, which had been dehorned 
as oalves, were purchased, costing at the station $4.64 per 100 lbs. 
They were divided into 2 lots of 3 each. Lot 1 weighed 3,676 lbs. and 
lot 2 3,620 lbs. During a preliminary test, December 22,1893, to Janu¬ 
ary 13, each lot was fed a ration consisting of a mixture of 15 lbs. of 
corn-and-eob meal, 2 lbs. of cotton seed meal, 2 lbs. of wheat bran, and 
14 Tbs. of shredded corn fodder, the fodder being moistened and the 
grain mixed with it. Each steer received 10 lbs. per day of this mix- 
’tnre. The feed was mixed 12 hours before it was used. Lot 1 lost 136 
lbs, in weight and lot 2 131 lbs. 

The feeding test was begun January 13 and lasted 91 days. Lot 1 
was fed a mixture of 15 parts of corn-and-cob meal, 4 parts of cotton¬ 
seed meal, and 2 parts of wheat bran, u well balanced,” and lot 2 was 
fed corn-and-cob meal, “ poorly balanced.” These rations were mixed 
with moistened shredded corn fodder, as in the preliminary period, and 
a little salt was added. Tt was the intention to feed the animals all 
the grain and fodder they would eat. The proportion of grain to fod¬ 
der was changed from time to time to suit the appetite. In addition to 
the above ration, lot 1 was given 2 qts. of molasses per day for 7 days, 
and lot 2 2 qts. per day for 14 days. One steer also received 8 lbs. of 
potatoes per day. 

The financial statement is based on corn fodder at $2.50, corn-and- 
cob meal $15, cotton seed meal $29, and wheat bran $19 per ton. 

During the first 4 weeks lot 1 made an average daily gain per auimal 
of 1.86 lbs. per steer; during the second 4 weeks, 1.19 lbs.; and during 
the third 4 weeks, 1.73 lbs. During the same time lot 2 made average 
daily gains of 1.39, 1.95, and 1.58 lbs., respectively. The average total 
gain of lot 1 for the whole period was 438 lbs.; for lot 2, 447 lbs. Lot 1 
was sold for $1.37 per 100 lbs., at a loss of $39.62. Lot 2 was sold for 
$4.12 per 100 lbs., at a loss of $43.33. 

During the test lot 1 drank 11,321 lbs. of water, and lot 2 12,634 lbs. 
“It will be noticed that the lot which drank the larger amount of water 
made the greater gain.” 

The fact that the steers “fed the poorly balanced ration made a better 
gain than those fed the more nitrogenous ration can in a large measure 
be attributed to the good condition of flesh and age of the steers at 
the time of starting the experiment. . . . 

“There was less loss with the well-baljinced ration, or, in other 
words, . . . the relative profits were in favor of a well-balanced ration.* 

For the second test (1895) 8 grade Shorthorn steers were purchased, 
costing at the station $4.15 per 100 lbs. During a preliminary test of 
56 days’ duration they were pastured and stabled at night, and were 
fed soft corn night and morning. The steers gained from 14 to 54 lbs# 
in weight. The feeding test, which began January 15 and continued 84 
days, was made with two lots of 3 each. Lot 1 weighed 2,80# lbs., 
and lot 2, 2,728 lbs. The lots were fed the same rations as in the first 
test, and were given 10 lbs. of turnips per head daily in addition* 
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The financial statement is based on corn fodder at #2.60, corn-and-cob 
meal #15, cotton-seed meal $22, wheat bran $18, and turnips $4 per ton. 

During the first 4 weeks the average daily gain per animal of lot 1 
(well-balanced ration) was 3.83 lbs., during the second 4 weeks 2.67 
lbs., and during the third 4 weeks 1.48 lbs. During the same time lot 
2 (poorly balanced ration) gained 1.68, 1.95, and 0.88 lbs., respec¬ 
tively. The total gain of lot 1 during the whole x>criod was 670 lbs., of 
lot 2,388 lbs. 

Lot 1 sold at 5$ cts. per pound, giving a profit of $37.52. Lot 2 sold 
at cts. per pound, giving a profit of $12,34. 

During the test lot 1 drank 8,919 lbs. of water, and lot 2 7,179 lbs. 
“This difference represents quite a considerable amount of water, and 
may in a measure account for the appetite to consume a larger amount 
of food and consequently help to increase the gain of lot 1 over lot 2.” 

The conclusion drawn from the experiment is that the well-balanced 
ration is the more profitable. 

A table is given which summarizes the results of these tests and the 
work previously reported. 

“The results obtained during tho first atid third tests were nearly identical in 
every respect, and the gains in llesh and fat and the consequent increase in value 
gave a decided profit from a financial point of view for the well-balanced ration 
over the poorly balanced one. . . . 

“Taking the average of the results for the 3 tests (10 steers), we find that the well- 
halanced ration ga\e a profit of $3.73 per steer, while the average for the 10 steers 
fed the pooily balanced ration resulted in a financial loss of $1.9# per steer.” 

From the results of the 3 feeding experiments the following con¬ 
clusions are drawn : 

“(t) That a well-balanced ration produced more gain and more profit than a 
poorly balanced ration. 

“('2) Steers fed tho well-halauced ration had a higher value per pound than those 
fed the poorly balanced ration. 

“(3) That tho ordinary corn-and-cob meal used by farmers was unprofitable and 
needed the addition of some highly nitrogenous food, such as wheat bran and cot- 
ton-seed meal, to make it profitable.” 

The bulletin also includes definitions of some of tho terms used in 
describing feeding experiments. 

The effect of food on the fat content of milk, J. Sebelien 
(Molk. Ztg ., 9 {1895) Non. 44, pp. 677 , 678 ; 45 , pp. 693 , 694 ).— 1 The author 
is convinced that, provided cows are properly nourished, the food has 
no effect on the percentage of fat in the milk. He states, furthermore, 
that there is not a single case on record in which the use of a particu¬ 
lar feeding stuff has unquestionably increased the percentage of fafe 
in the milk to a noticeable degree. He takes exception to the method 
commonly used in studying this question of feeding a number of cows 
in several periods, changing the ration from one period to another. 
He cites Fleischmann’s experiments on 16 cows as showing that the 
variation in fat content of the milk from time to time, on the same 
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food, was much greater than many of the variations upon which 
deductions as to effect of change of food have been based. He prefers 
the method used by Fjord, in which uniform groups of a considerable 
number of cows are used, each group being fed a different ration, and 
the comparison made between groups. A number of Danish experi¬ 
ments on the question, made in this way, are cited: “ While experiments 
by the period system on the effect of different feeding stuffs have given 
now a positive and now a negative answer, the Danish experiments, 
always made in a number of places on a uniform plan, have uniformly 
shown that it is possible to affect the milk yield by the food, but that 
the percentage composition of the milk is practically independent of 
the food.” In these experiments concentrated feeding stuffs have been 
substituted for roots; grain lias been, to a greater or less extent, 
replaced by oil cakes, including palm nut cake, which, according to 
Kiilm, increased the fat, and wheat bran was substituted for a part of 
the grain feed. They cover 7 } ears, and were made in 10 different 
places in Denmark. They include 1,630 cows, divided into 161 groups, 
which, the author believes, make the results quite well founded. 

The author also cites evpei intents by himself at the agricultural 
institute at Aas, Norway, with whale llesli meal, made according to 
the same method as the above experiments. The feeding of from 0.5 
to 1.5 kg. of this meal, in some cases as a partial substitute for other 
feed, increased the yield of milk, especially at first, but in no case 
increased the percentage of fat. On the contrary, the group receiving 
the largest amount of whale llesli meal at times gave milk poorer in 
fat than the control group. This is attributed to the close ratio, which 
was 1:3.3, as compared to 1:1.7 with the control group. “The limit for 
nutritive ratio was passed, and the effect was apparent in the abnormal 
decrease in fat content of the milk.” In spite of the very sharp char¬ 
acteristic odor of the whale flesh meal, there was no difference in the 
taste of the milk or butter, or the composition or keeping quality of 
the butter produced by the groups with and without the meal. It is 
stated as a fact that the “beet taste” and “turnip taste” of butter are 
not a result of the feeding of these roots, lmt are butter faults occur¬ 
ring frequently when the roots are not fed, and attributable to a micro¬ 
organism. The work of Jensen 1 in support of this is cited. 

The author fed a group of cows 1£ kg. of herring meal per head daily 
for 20 days without detectiug any herring tas f e in the milk or butter. 
He concludes that the separate components of a normal ration have 
far less effect on the taste and quality of the milk and butter than is 
popularly believ ed. 

Feeding wheat to pigs, E. D. Porter, O. M. Conner, and P. 
Schweitzer (Missouri Sia. Bui . 2.9, pp. 1-20 ).—These experiments, 
which cover a period of 90 days, were made with 13 lots of grade Berk¬ 
shire pigs. The lots contained 2 or 3 pigs each, varying in age ilom 1 

iMolk. Ztg., 6 (1892), Nos. 5 and 6. 
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to 6J months. Each lot received a different ration, consisting usually 
of wheat, either whole or ground, fed wet or dry, and alone or in com* 
bination with corn, wheat, bran, potatoes, artichokes, or skim milk* 
The wet food was soaked in water for 36 hours. Each lot was confined 
in a roomy pen with a shelter, and was supplied with an abundance of 
clean straw, wood ashes, stone coal, and salt. The experiment lasted 
from November 16 to February 14. The lots were weighed every 10 
days. 

The details of the experiment are tabulated and summarized. The 
financial results are based on whole wheat at 55 ets., potatoes at 40 
\sts., and artichokes at 30 cts. a bushel; and wheat chop at $1, corn 
chop $1, and wheat bran 75 cts. per 100 lbs. The results are summa¬ 
rized in the following table: 


Summary of reunite of feeding wheat to pige. 


Lot. 


J0 

J] 

12 

13 


nation. 


4 part* of com chop 1 part of bran. 

2 parts of corn < hop, 2 parts uf w heat chop, 

lpurtotbian. 

4 parts of w bout chop, 1 part of brau . 

Wheat chop. 

Wheat chop, wot. 

4 part* <»] whole wheat, 1 part of bran,dry.... 
4 parts of whole w heat, 1 part of bran, wot .. 


AN heut chop ami potatoes, boiled... 

Wheat t hop and artichoke*,raw. 

Whole wheat, diy. 

Wheat ehop, wet . 

Wheat chop and skim milk, ad libitum. 
Corn meal and skim milk, ad libitum... 


Live weight. 

(lain in 
live 1 

weight. 

Food 

Cost 

At begin¬ 
ning of 
trial. 

At cml 
of trial. 

eaten per 
pound 
of gain. 

per 
pound 
of gain. 

Pound*. 

Pound* 

Pound*. 

Pound* 

Cent*. 

415.5 

787 

371.5 

5.13 

4.88 

400 5 

702 

361.5 

5.40 

5,09 

412.0 

818 

408.0 

4.90 

4.58 

394.0 

894 

500. 0 

4.33 

4. 36 

400 5 

940 

539 5 

4.13 

4.17 

400. 0 

708 

362 0 

5.13 

4.71 

3»o 5 

730 

333. 5 

5 93 

4.98 

521.5 

761 

239.5 

S » 3 30 
( * 8.20 

I » 3 25 

*9.50 

r.‘>U A ; 

728 

s, 200.0 

*6.65 


t 300.0 
63 5 

4 8 20 

! 

75 5 

139 

5.80 
4.25 1 

.. 

87.0 

219 

125 0 

. 

25.0 

210 

185 0 

N 1 2. 13 
) * 3.84 


24.0 

; 6 139 

115. 0 

S 7 2.25 
jf *5.30 



‘ Wheat. 

* Potatoes. 


•Two months. 
4 .Artichokes. 


8 Milk. 

6 To February 4. 


7 Meal. 


The conclusions reached from these experiments were the following: 

“ Wheat as a food for growing pigs is superior to corn, weight for weight. Neither 
wheat nor corn give the best results when fed alone; both should be mixed with a 
food rich in nitrogen, such as peas. Very young pigs can not be reared at all on a 
clear wheat diet.” 

Pig-feeding experiments, O. A. Oaky ( Alabama College Sta . Bui. 
68 , pp. 229-241). 

Sy n opeiH . —Feed in g experiments were made with 3 lots of pigs to determine the 
effect of crushed cotton seed and cotton-seed meal. It was the intention to 
investigate the cause of fatal results which often follow the feeding of cotton 
seed, but in these trials none of the pigs died. Several of those fed cotton seed 
were sick, and in general smaller gains were made on the cotton-seed rations 
ttyan on those which contained no cotton seed. 

The first test was made with 8 pigs and lasted 105 days, beginning 
April 28,1894. The pigs were fed a variety of rations, containing corn 
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meal, ground cowpeas, wheat bran, crushed cotton seed, cotton-seed 
meal, sweet potatoes, green oats, and green sorghum, variously com¬ 
bined. All except Nos. 1 and 2 were fed differently. The gains in 
weight and the financial results are tabulated. By far the largest juid 
the cheapest gains were made by the 2 pigs ou ground corn, ground 
cowpeas, and sweet potatoes. 

May 30 pig No. 7 (0.3 lb. cotton seed meal) was sick and refused to 
eat. The rations were changed very soon after this. Ou August 4 the 
pig was again sick and grew worse until the end of the experiment, 
when it was turned out to pasture and recovered. Pig No. 8 (0.0 lb. 
cotton seed meal) became sick May 30 and refused to eat, but gradually 
recovered. Toward the close of the experiment this pig was again 
sick, and, in the author’s opinion, would have died if it had not been 
turned out and given other food. It soon recovered after the change. 

The second trial, which was made with 10 pigs, began March 30, 
1895, and lasted 91 days. Nos. 8,9, and 10 were Essex pigs, the others 
of common*stock. The following rations were fed: 

No. 1. Corn 3£ lbs. 

Nos. 2 and 3. Ground corn 2£ lbs., and crushed cotton seed 31 lbs. 

No. 4. Ground cowpeas 2£ lbs., and crushed cotton seed 4 lbs. 

No. 5. Crushed cotton seed lbs. 

No. 6. Crushed cotton seed 3} lbs., and green ryo 31 lbs. 

Nos. 7, 8, and i). Crushed cotton seed 3 lbs., ground cowpeas 3lbs., and green rye 31 lbs. 
No. 10. Wheat bran 3 lbs., and green ryo 4 lbs. 

Owing to an insufficient supply, the green rye was omitted after 28 
days. At the close of the trial most of the pigs were pastured and fed 
corn until about January 1. The gains made before the change in 
rations, after the change in rations, dilring the whole period, the cost of 
1 lb. of gain, and the weight after being in pasture are shown in the 
following table: 


Gains made by pigs and cost of gain. 


No 1, corn. 

No. 2, ground com and crashed cotton seed ... 
No 3, giound com and crushed cotton seed ... 
No 4, ground cowpeas and crushed cotton seed 

No. 5, crushed cotton seed. 

No. 6, crushed cottou seed. 

No. 7, crushed cotton weed and ground cowpeas 
No. 8, crushed cotton seed and ground cowpeas 
No. 9, crushed cotton seed and ground cowpeas 
No. 10, wheat bran...... 


Weight 

Gain m live weight, j 

Cost of 

at 

begin 

For 28 

For 63 

Whole 

1 lb. ot 

niug. 

days. 

dajs. 

period. 

gain. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

67 5 



25.0 

13.60 

47.0 



11.5 

32.00 

60 0 



23.0 

16 00 

78 0 



29.5 

12.50 

71 0 



— 13.0 


70 0 

— 6.0 

*13.5 

6.0 

7 75 

65.5 

7.5 

15.5 

23.0 

14.50 

... ... 

4 0 

15.5 

19.5 

19.33 

58.0 

7.0 

12 0 

19 0 

88.33 

60.0 

10.0 

9.0 

19.0 

19.40 


Weight 
Jan. 1. 


Pounds. 


216 

104 

170 


153 

220 


170 

So 


203 


None of the pigs were seriously sick. 

The third test, which was made with 2 pigs, began July 15 and con¬ 
tinued 98 days. For 48 days the ration consisted of 3J lbs. of crashed 
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cotton seed and 6 lbs.'of separated milk. It was the original inten¬ 
tion to use separated milk during the whole period, but “owing to 
unavoidable circumstances whole milk was substituted for it” for the 
last 49 days of tbe trial. The weight at the beginning of the test, the 
gains made during the iirst 49 days, during the last 49 days, and dur¬ 
ing the whole period, and the cost of 1 lb. of gain are shown in the 
following table: 




No. 1 
No. 2 


Gains made by pigs and cost of gain. 


First lialf of 
Weight trial. 

at -, 

begin- n H Cost of 

mug. "JWJ 1 lb ol 
weight! ftam 

Second half of 
trial. 

/i utn I Cost of 
Gain 111 U n, 

wo, K 1,t -| Ram. 

Whole period. 

Gam m 
weight. 

Cost of 
lib of 
gain. 

Pounds) Pounds 1 Cents. 
ion 14 213 

84 j 12| 20 

1 

Pounds 
19 I 

i 8 

Cents 

I 41| 
98 

Pounds. 

30! 

20 ! 

Cents . 
31! 
59 


Twice during this test the pigs were somewhat sick, but never seri¬ 
ously affected. 

No general conclusions are drawn regarding the harmful effects of 
cotton seed on pigs, but the opinions of other station investigators are 
quoted. 

The economical production of pork, A. A. Mills (Utah Sta. 
Bui. 40, pp. 40, pis. 1). 

Synop8is % —Tvro sorion of experiments on the value of grass with and without grain, 
and its relation to exercise. Exercise was beneficial. Grass did not increase 
the gains enough to make feeding it profitable. 

In 1804,12 lots of 2 eaoli were fed in different sized yards or in pasture, 
with or without grass, and with different amounts of a grain mixture, 
for a period of 91 days, as follows: 

Lot 1. In pen with full grain ration without grass. 

Lot 2. In pen with full grain ration with grass. 

Lot 8. In pen with one-fourth grain ration with grass. 

Lot 4. In pen without grain, grass alone. 

Lot 5. In yard with full grain ration without grass. 

Lot 6. In yard with full grain ration with grass. 

Lot 7, In movable pen in pasture with full grain ration. 

Lot 8. Loose in pasture with full grain ration. 

Lot 9. Loose in pasture with three-fourtlis grain ration. 

Lot 10. Loose in pasture with one-half grain ration. 

Lot 11. Loose in pasture with one-fourth grain ration. 

Lot 12. Loose in pasture without grain. 

The grain was a mixture of equal weights of wheat, brau, and ground 
barley, and was fed wet. 

At the conclusion of the 91-day period the lots were fed 70 days 
longer, all receiving a fall grain ration. The results are summarized 
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in the following table, the barley being valued at $1 and the bran at 50 
cts. per 100 lbs: 


Results of feeding pigs grain rations with and without grass. 


Lot. 

Period 1. 

Period 2. 

Average per 
day per pig. 

Cost of 
grain for 
1 lb. ol 
gain. 

Average per 
day per pig. 

Cost of 
grain for 
1 lb. of 
gain. 

Gain. 

Grain j 
eaten. 

Gain. 

Grain 

eaten. 


rounds 

Pounds. 

Cents. 

2’ounds. 

Pounds 

Cents. 

No.l.| 

1.33 

6 28 

8. 52 

0.98 

6.54 

4.80 

No. 5. 

1.48 

6.54 

3.31 

1.41 

8.10 

4.05 


1. 39 

6. 41 

3.41 

1.18 

7. 82 

4,42 

No. 2. 

1.44 

6. 32 

3.28 

1.22 

7 20 

4.17 

No. 6. 

' 1.31 

6 19 

3 53 

1.23 

7 44 

4 26 

No. 7. 

1.16 

6 46 

4.18 

1.59 

7.94 

3 51 

No. 8. 

1.65 

7.00 

3.17 

1.27 

7. 85 

4.09 


1.89 

0 49 

8.54 

1. 33 

7.48 

4 00 

No. 9. 

1.23 | 

5.24 

3.19 

1 62 

9.28 

4.03 

No. 10. 

.85 l 

3.55 

3 12 

1 71 

9.03 

3.73 

No. 3. 

.35 j 

1. 02 

8.51 

2.11 

9.91 

8.30 

No. 11. 

.61 

1. 77 

2.18 

1.96 

9 07 

3 48 


.48 

1.69 

2 84 

2. 03 

9. 79 

3.39 

No. 4. 

1 .26 



1.92 

8.42 

3.07 

No. 12. 

.37 



1.96 

8.60 

3.12 


.11 



1,94 

8 51 

3.09 

' 


1 Loss. 


Ill 1895 20 pigs were divided into 10 lots. Lots 1, 2, and 3 were fed 
in a small pen; lots 4 and 5, in a yard; and the remaining lots, fed in 
pens, were allowed to run in a pasture. During the first period, GO 
days from June 29, lots 1 and 4 were fed a full ration without grass; 
lots 2, 5, and G, a full grain ration with grass; lot 7, a three-fourths 
grain ration with grass; lots, a half grain ration with grass; lots 3 
and 9, one-fourth grain ration with grass; and lot 10, grass without 
grain. A lot fed in a movable pen and a lot in a pen fed grass without 
grain were omitted in 1895, as they did so poorly in 1894. During the 
second period, 63 days from August 28, all the lots were fed full grain 
rations. 

The average daily gain per animal, the grain consumed, and the cost 
of 1 pound of gain in each period is given in the following table: 

Results of feeding pigs grain rations with and without grass. 


Lot. 

Period 1. 

Period 2. 

Average per 
pig per day. 

Cost of 
grain for 
1 lb. of 
gain. 

Avorage i>er 
pig per day. 

Cost of 
grain for 

1 lb. of 
gain, 

Gain. 

Grain 

eaten. 

Gain. 

Grain 

eaten. 


Pounds. 

Pounds 

Cents. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Cents . 

No.l. 

1.16 

4.75 

2.97 

1.49 

6.67 

3.18 

No. 4. 

1.12 

4.47 

2.88 

1.77 

6.58 

2.60 


1.14 

4.61 

2.92 

1.63 

6.62 

2.86 

No. 2. 

1.17 

4.87 

3.04 

1.39 

6 .43 

8.23 

No. 5. 

.93 

4.24 

3.30 

1.39 

6.32 

8 . IS 

No. 6. 

1.34 

5.19 

2.81 

1.61 

6.92 

8.01 


1.15 

4.77 

3.05 

1.46 

6.56 

8.14 

No. 7. 

1.19 

8.92 

2.39 

1.69 

7.07 

2.84 

No. 8. 

.89 

2.58 

2.10 

1.90 

7.28 

2.69 

No.3... 

.29 

1.22 

3.04 

1.80 

* 5.84 

8.14 

No.9.... 

.66 

1.29 

1.48 

2.07 

7.41 

2.50 


.47 

1.25 

2.23 

1.68 

6.62 

2.82 

No. 10 . 

.35 



2.05 

7.78 

2.63 
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The financial statement is based on wheat bran at 60 eta., and ground 
Wheat 70 or 75 cts. per 100 lbs. 

The principal conclusions drawn from these experiments and those 
previously made are the following: 

“Pigs allowed to run at large over 18 acres of good pasture? and fed a full 
ration of grain, made the most rapid growth and required the least grain for 1 lb 
of gain. . . . 

4 ‘Pigs at pasture, fed under 3 different conditions, gained 92.5 per cent more and 
ate hut 2 per cent more than the pigs getting grass and otherwise similarly fed hut 
confined in pens. The grain required to produce 1 lb. of gain was increased 40 per 
cent with those in pens over those at pasture. 

“Pigs fed but part rations of grain at pasture made satisfactory gains. Those at 
pasture getting the throe-fourths grain ration gained more than those fed a full 
grain ration and grass, either in the yards or in the pens. . . . 

“As nearly as can be judged exercise alone increased the gain 22 per cent and the 
amount eaten but 1.5 per cent, but decreased the amount required for 1 lb. of gain 
22 per cent* 

“Grass when cut and fed green to pigs, whether fed in pens or yards, or with fall 
or part grain ration, or without grain, proved to bo of very little value. 

“Pigs confined in pens and fed on grass alone, mostly lucern, for 91 days, lost over 
a quarter of a pound per day. 

“The average of the pigs fed on grass gained a little more than those without the 
grass, but not enough to pay for the extra feed in the grass. . . . 

“Pasturing either with full or with part grain rations appeared to be by far the 
cheapest and best way of making pork." 

The study of human foods and practical dietetics, M. E. Jaffa (California Sta. 
Bui. 110, pp. 10 ).— The author summarizes views of different authors on the composi¬ 
tion and digestibility of foods, dietaries, and dietary standards. The composition 
of a largo number of food materials is quoted, and analyses of several samples of 
California foods are included in the tables. Using the data at hand the author 
shows how well-balanced dietaries may be calculated. 

Horseflesh as human food (Tidskr. Landtmiin , 17 ( 1S96), pp. 48-50). 

Cotton seed and its products ( U. S. Dept. Agr. t Farmers 1 Bulletin 36, pp. Hi). — The 
topics treated of in this bulletin are cotton-seed products, cotton-seed oil, cotton-seed 
meal, cotton-seed hulls, cotton-hull ashes, and feeding cotton-Beed products to farm 
stock. 

Millet and millet by-products, W. Berscii ( Landw. Vers. St at., 46(1805 ), No. 2-3, pp. 
108-116 ).— This paper gives a discussion of several species of millets used for feeding 
purposes, their culture, uses, composition, the preparation of food products from the 
seed, and composition of the resulting by-products used for feeding. The data appear 
to be mostly compiled. 

Oil cakes as feeding stuffs and fertilizers, A. Larbalebrikr (Lea tourteaux dee 
graines oleagineuses comme aliment et engrais. Paris: G. Masson, 1806, pp. j W3). 

Adulteration of ground feed, R. C. Kedzie (Michigan Sta.Bpt. 1894,pp. 135-187 ).— 
A reprint from Bulletiu 201 of the station (E. S. K., 5, p. 794). 

Rational stock feeding, II. P.Armhry (Pennsylvania Sta. llpt.1804, pp. 86-48 ).— 
This is a popular article, quoting average composition of American feeding stuffs aud 
feeding standards. Methods of calculating rations are discussed. 

Cotton-seed feed for dairy cows, H. P. Armsby and E. H. Hess (Pennsylvania 
Sta. Bpt . 1894, pp. 44-68 ).— Reprint of Bulletin 28 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p. 1014). 

Cattle and cattle raising in South Drontheim County (Norway), J. Aasenhus 
(Pfarslc Landmanshlad, 15 (1896), pp. 205-211). 

Skim milk ash feed for miloh cows (LandmansUade,29(1896),pp. 198-195,288, 
*84). 
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The influence of the Ayrshire breed of cattle on Swedish dairying, S. Flach 

(Kgl. Landtbr . Akad. Bandl. Tidekr., 35 (1896), pp. 55-6$). 

Ongole or Kellore cattle, II. T. Pease (Indian Agr., 31 (1896), 2 Vo. 6, pp. 173-174). 
The milk of the Chotzlower herd, G. Kaiser (l)eut. landw. Preaae, 33 (1896), No. 

45, pp. 392, 893). 

Fattening lambs, F. B. Mumi<ori> ( Michigan Sia. Rpt. 1894, pp. 301-326).—A 
reprint of Bulletin 107 of the station (E. S. R., 6, p 239). 

Dairy and sheep farming at Superioi, .T. A. Craig (fVtaaonain Sta. Bui. 43, pp. 
39-48, pla. 1). —The local daily mg and sheep-farming industry is discussed and meth¬ 
ods of improvement suggested. 

Cost of maintaining work horses (Agl. Student, 2 (IS96), No. S, pp. 86-88). — A 
record was kept of the hours of work performed and the cost of maintenance and 
caie of each of the horses employ ed on the Ohio State University farm. The amount 
of food consumed was estimated approximately. The cost of stables, horses, and 
harnesses was not included. The total expense of keeping each horse was $84 per 
year. The av era go amount of work performed was 2,ftl5 hours. 

Practical help in hoise breeding, \V. von Haifner (Stockholm: 1896). 

The idle of the posterioi membeis of the horse in locomotion, Lk Hello 
(Conipt. Rend., 122 (1590), No. 23, pp. 1316-1300, figs. 2). 

The external confoimation of the horse, E. A. A. Grange (Michigan Sta. Rpt . 
1894, pp. 364-39 r >, pis. 3, figs. 2 ).— Aiepnut of Bulletin 110 of the station (E. S. It., 
0, p. 242). 

Sunflower seed as a poultry feed, C. Knuoskn ( Landmanab lade, 28 (1895), pp. 
774,775). 

The poultry yard, a manual in poultry raising and egg trade, J. Pejdersen- 
Bjekgaauo (Copenhagen • 1895, pp. 235). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Parasitic ictero-hsematuria of sheep, W. L. Williams (Montana 
iSta. Bui. <S, pp. 72122-220 ).—This is a preliminary report upon a disease 
attacking sheep in the Deer Lodge and Silver Bow valleys and adjoining 
foothills and mountains since 1891, and killing on an average about 
2,000 sheep annually. When an animal is attacked it moves listlessly 
and unsteadily, with arched back. A fever soon shows itself, the urine 
becomes bloody, and the skin and mucus membranes have a well- 
marked yellow color. Occasional dropsical swellings are to be found 
on the sides of the head and neck. The sick sheep lies in a crouching 
position most of the time, and almost invariably dies in from 1 to 5 
days. 

On post-mortem the blood was found to be thin and pale, and coagu¬ 
lating feebly. The liver was a little contracted, triable, and very 
yellow, while the gall bladder was usually distended with a yellowish- 
green or darker, thick bile. The kidneys were rnnch enlarged, with 
easily detachable capsule and soft parenchyma, and the bladder was 
generally full of very dark, bloody urine. 

By microscopical examination there was found to be a great decrease 
of red blood cells and a corresponding increase of white corpuscles* 
The red cells were enlarged, and contained from 1 to 4 round, oval, or 
oblong parasites, in length about one-tenth the diameter of the blood 
cell, actively motile, and frequently seen in the process of division* 
The disease is believed to be identical with one studied last year in 
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Italy by Dr. A. Bonome, and by him described as parasitic ictero- 
haematuria. 

Further studies are to be carried on in the hope of arriving at a 
means of prevention and cure. 

Scrotal hernia occurring in the stallion during and soon after castration and 

its cause, Masciie ( l)eut. landw. Presse, 23 (1890), No. 40, pp. 4.05 , 400). 

On bloody urine (haemaglobinuri, hasmaturi) in cattle (Nordic J et. Tidsskr., 7 
(1895), pp. 49-52). 

On malignant oedema in cows, II. Horne (Norsk Vet. Tidsskr., 7 (1895), pp. 
05-74). 

The effects produced on certain animals by toxins and antitoxins of diph- 
theiia and tetanus injected in the rectum, 1\ Giiueu ( Compt. Pend., 123 (1896), 
No. 19,pp. 1075-1078). 

Contagiousness of foot And mouth disease among domestic animals (Deut. 
landw. Presst, 28 (1896), No. 48, p. 439). 

The cattle plague, A. Kdington (Agl. Jour. Cape Colony, 9 (1890), No. 10, pp. 
258-255). —A history of the disease and account oi the present outbreak in Africa. 

The value of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent for bovine tuberculosis, Ciiau- 
vkau, Leblanc, Mlgnin, Nolako, Stuai s, Tkasbot, and Wlbek (Jour. Pharm. ct 
Chimser. 0, 70 ( 7890), III, No. 9,pp. 438, 439). 

Tuberculosis of cattle, L. Pearson (Pennsylvania Sla. lipt. 1394, pp. 89-123). — A 
reprint of Bulletin 29 of the station (K. S. It., 7, p. 709). 

Regulations of official tubeiculin tests in Norway (Norsk 1'et. Tidsskr., 7 
(1895), pp. 90-92 ).— The government in 1895 appropriated 10,000 kroner ($2,(>80) for 
defraying the expense of an investigation of tuberculosis among farm animals. The 
tests are made free of eliaige upon application to the Department, tho owner agree¬ 
ing to quarantine all unhealthy animals and to observe other regulations stipulated 
in the announcement. Applications wero reeei\ ed and accepted from 972 herds with 
about 12,250 animals.— f. w. ’Woix. 

Report of the Veterinaiy Laboratory of Norway for 1894, O. Malm (Norsk 
Vet. Tidsskr., 7 (1895), pp. 109-117). 

The Royal Danish Veterinary School and Agricultural College, 1773-1895 

(Mdskr. Dyrlagcr, 7 (7895), pp. 477-480, figs. 4 ).— A brief history of the liighost 
Danish agricultural educational institution from its establishment in 1773 up to the 
present time. 

The fungus diseases of" fish, A. Machizio (Zischr. Fiseherei, 1895, No. 0; abs. in 
Hedwigia, 85 (7890), No. 3, pp. 70, 77). 

Concerning parasitic worms in fresh-water fish, F. Zschokke (Centbl. liakt. 
und Par . Med., 19 (1896), No. 21, pp. 815-825). 


DAIRYING. 

Pasteurization of milk and cream for direct consumption, H. 

L. Russell ( Wisconsin Sta. Bui . 41 , pp. Jigs. 12). — This bulletin 

gives a full discussion of tlic subject of pasteurization of milk and 
cream, the conditions to be observed in pasteurizing, the apparatus 
necessary for pasteurizing on a large and small scale, bottling, cost of 
the operation, etc. 

The difference between pasteurizing and sterilizing and the relative 
advantages of each are pointed out. The distinction is made that— 

“Pasteurization is the use of heat at a temperature ranging from 140 to 175° F., 
and is usually applied for only a limited length of time. 
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“Sterilization is the employment of a higher temperature; approximating if not 
exceeding the boiling point of water (212° F.). 

“Milk that has been sterilized is not necessarily sterile, i. c., completely free from 
all living germs, and therefore this term is, in a certain sense, a misnomer. . . . 

“ The resistance of bacteria in a latent condition (spores) that are always to be found 
in milk is so marked that no single heating process can he relied upon to free this * 
material entirely from germ life, unless the sterilizing process extends over several 
hours.” 

In his discussion of conditions to be observed in pasteurizing milk on 
a commercial scale, the author makes the following observations on the 
selection of milk: 

“ Milk which lias stood from 12 to 24 hours and lias developed a considerable degree 
of acidity is not as well suited for pasteurizing as fresh milk. The development of 
acid is dependent upon the growth of the bacterial *germs in the milk, principally 
the lactic-acid group of organisms; consequently, milks that show much acid are 
full of bacterial life. . . . 

“The older the milk the richer it will be in spores, and consequently the pasteur¬ 
izing process will have less effect on the contained bacteria. We have found in a 
practical way that the milk and cream that was treated on Monday often soured 
sooner f han that of any othei day in the weok. In fact, it sometimes happened that 
milk pasteurized on Monday failed to keep as long as that which was pasteurized 
oil the Saturday previous. This was due to the larger number of bacteria in a spore 
condition in the older milk. . . . 

“For pasteurizing purposes, the nearer we can get the milk to the cow the bettor 
will be tho result. Under some conditions milk can be shipped into the city without 
much loss of time, hut where this can not be done, it is far better to handle the 
product in the countiy and ship it in a pasteurized condition than it is to transport 
it in the untreated state. 

“The night and morning milk should bo kept in separate cans, and during tho 
extreme liot weather in the summer it may sometimes he necessary to reject the 
evening milk unless it has been handled with especial care.” 

Where milk is received from a number of patrons for pasteurizing 
purposes, it is suggested that the acidity of the milk be determined by 
means of the Farrington alkaline tablets, as an indication of the age 
and condition of the milk. 

As to the temperature for pasteurizing, two factors enter in—the 
biological requirement and the physical requirement. The thermal 
death point of vegetating bacteria depends upon the temperature of 
heat used and the length of exposure to the heat. While most kinds 
of bacteria in the vegetating stage are killed by a moist heat of 
1X3-140° F. for 10 minutes, a higher temperature is required for tubercle 
bacilli. The latter is said to be destroyed by a temperature of 149° F, 
for 30 minutes, 155° for 15 minutes, or 167° for 10 minutes. If milk 
is exposed to too high a temperature a permanent cooked flavor is 
imparted to it. Milk or cream nearly always has this flavor m pas¬ 
teurizing at a temperature above 149° F. tor 20 minutes, but the taste 
disappears quickly on cooling. 

“We have usually chosen in our work the temperature of 155° F. as the proper 
pasteurizing point. With this medium temperature there is less danger of over¬ 
heating than there is where the highest possible degree is used as a standard. With 
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this temperature an exposure for 15 minutes would be fatal to the consumptive gem, 
but in order to have a margin of safety, it has been our practice to extend this time 
limit to at least 20 minutes.” 

According to the author, the cooling of the pasteurized material is 
nearly or quite as important as the heating, for if the milk is allowed 
to cool spontaneously it soon reaches a temperature which is very 
favorable for the germination and growth of the few resistant bacteria 
that have not been killed by the heating. If left to itself it will 
require several hours for any considerable mass of milk to cool off to 
the temperature of the air about it, and except in winter months it 
should be cooled much below the ordinary room temperature. A dia¬ 
gram is given showing the necessity for rapid cooling of milk. This 
brings out the fact that,the bacterial changes that occur in milk are 
directly dependent upon the length of time that the milk is kept at the 
temperature where growth can occur. u Tn or der to preserve its keep- 
itig qualities after it is once pasteurized, milk should be chilled imme¬ 
diately to a temperature below the germinating point n —50° F., and 
except in winter months ice is necessary in the later stages of the proc¬ 
ess. Another beneiit from rapid cooling is said to be the effect of 
sudden changes in temperature upon the vitality of the remaining 
spores. A rapid heating followed by rapid cooling has a greater par¬ 
alyzing effect upon the vitality of the spores than more gradual 
changes in temperature; and to further increase the paralyzing effect 
of this chilling process it is recommended to hold the pasteurized prod¬ 
uct for some time at a low temperature. The result is more satisfac¬ 
tory where the pasteurized milk is kept at a low temperature for some 
hours instead of delivering it immediately to customers. 

“To get the best results from pasteurized material it is necessary to keop it at all 
times at a low temperature. The maintenance of this condition prevents the devel¬ 
opment of the sporeH that are left m the milk to a great extent so that pasteurized 
milk and cream kept at 45° to 50° F. (refrigeratot temperature) will remain sweet 
from *1 to 7 days or even longer. We havo had cases where the milk was pasteurized 
but a single time and yet it remained sweet for over 1 weeks when the bottle was 
kept sealed. Tn our practical pasteurizing work w r e have made it a practice to 
expose a sample of each lot of cream that was handled to the temperature of the 
room and then note the length of time that elapsed before souring. In no instance 
have we found that the milk curdled in less than 2 # days, and usually it kept from 3 
to 4 days, even though the temperature of the room rose to 75 u F. at times during 
the day.” 

A simple pasteurizing apparatus for family use, similar to that 
described in a circular of this Department, consists of a large tiu pail 
with an inverted perforated pieplate as a false bottom. The bottles of 
milk are placed in the pail, water filled in the pail to the level of the 
milk, heated to 160° F., then removed from the fire and allowed to stand 
with the cover on for half an hour. The bottles are then removed and 
cooled as rapidly as possible and placed in a refrigerator. “Milk treated 
in this way ought to keep perfectly sweet for several days.” 
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The apparatus on the market for pasteurizing on a commercial scale 
is discussed in a general way. Nothing was found which seemed to fill 
all the requirements, and experiments were made at the station which 
resulted in devising a combined pasteurizing and cooling apparatus* 
This apparatus is described and figured m detail. Briefly, it consists 
of 2 chambers, the inner a milk reservoir and the outer a water jacket. 
Each chamber is provided with stirrers to agitate the liquids and 
equalize the temperature. A special stopcock for drawing off the 
liquid is described md figured. The heat is furnished by a steam pipe 
which enters the water jacket at the bottom. Cold water may also be 
introduced through this pipe for cooling. The agitators are run either 
by steam or band power. The milk or cream is tilled in the reservoir, 
water filled in the water jacket to the same height, and rapidly heated 
to the required temperature, the agitators being run from the first. 
The temperature readings of both water and milk are taken at frequent 
intervals. The required temperature is maintained for about 20 min¬ 
utes, after which the pasteurized material is rapidly cooled, either in 
the same apparatus or in a separate cooler. Water and ice coolers and 
dexices for bottling are described and illustrated, together with a steam 
sterilizing apparatus for sterilizing the bottles and implements used in 
pasteurizing. 

The details of pasteurizing milk or cream are given, with the precau¬ 
tions to be observed. The material is put up for delivery in a simple 
milk bottle closed with a plain pulp cap which is dipped in paraffin to 
seal the bottles. 

The cost of the operation is discussed in a general way, but as the 
work has been done in connection with the general creamery no definite 
figures are given. It is believed, however, that under ordinary condi¬ 
tions the cost could not exceed more than a few cents per gallon where 
a business ot any magnitude was carried on. 

“So far as onr present knowledge goes, pasteurized material is adapted to any use 
for wlii« li normal milk and cream is suitable. Foi general domestic purposes it gives 
excellent satisfaction, and ice cream made from li lias a smoother texture than when 
the raw matenal is used. It lias met with f.ivor as an invalids’ and children’s food 
and is receiving the recommendation of medical men. Treated in the way detuiied 
in the foregoing pages, the destruction of germ life in the milk averages about 99.7 
percent, and the e fleet of slopping the putrefactive and fermentative processes of 
so much oiganic life can not bo attended with other than beneficial results. m 

“ With cream the cost of preparation is merely nominal, and although with milk it 
is proportionally more, owing to the intrinsic lesser value of the latter material, yet 
the increased value of the product much more than compensates for the expenditure, 

“In view of the economic* and hygienic advantages to be derived from pasteurized 
milk and cream it would not be surprising if it came into general use, especially in 
city trade.’' 

The sterilization of milk, J. A. Forret ( Pharm. Jour, and Tram 
4 (1896), No, 1346, p. 281 ).—The author has examined various methods 
for the sterilization of milk and finds that the .best results are obtained 
by fdaoing the jar containing a pint of milk into a tin vessel filled with 
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3 pints of water in such a manner that the water and milk are at about 
the same level when the jar is supported about half an inch from the 
bottom. The water is then heated until it boils, after which the milk 
is allowed to remain in the water for 15 minutes. The water should 
boil in not less than 25 minutes and the milk must be stirred qontinu- 
ously to prevent the separation of the cream.—w. ii. kiiijg. 

Cheese curd inflation, its relation to the bacterial flora of fore¬ 
milk, H. L. Bolley and 0. M. Hall ( Centhl . Bait, unrf Far. Ally., 1 
(1895), No. 22-23, j)p. 78H-795). —The word “foremilk” is used to mean 
the milk from the first part of a milking, not colostrum. Some studies 
were made on the formation of “pin holes” in curds which indicated it 
to be due to the action of bacteria. “ Experienced cheese makers have 
quite generally affirmed that its chief origin is 4 dirty milk.’ The work 
upon which this paper is based reaffirms this belief.” Preliminary 
cheese curd and fermentation tests were made at 2 different times with 
the milk of 2 cows, using the milk drawn first, the strippings, and the 
mixed milk of the whole milking. “The exidenee from these tests is 
that the gas-originating organisms xx ere not located in the udders either 
in the fore or last milk, and that the lew ‘pin-holes’ of the curds must 
have had an external origin.” 

Studies were then made of the bacterial floia of the milk of 10 
healthy cows, living under healthy stable conditions, irom January 22 
to April 25. In each case samples were taken of the first and last milk 
of the milking by means of a steiile silver milking tube inserted xxell 
up into the milk cistern. As a result, 10 distinct species of bacteria 
were isolated, some of which were common to both the first and last 
milk, and others to only one of these. All the microorganisms found 
were bacteria, and none were found which produced gas. u The work 
is given as a pteliminary study, and maybe said to indicate—(1) no 
bacterial flora common to the animals investigated, save one peculiar 
11011 -milk affecting species; (2) that a given form xxhen once present 
may be quite constant in its occupancy of the udder of an individual 
animal. Finally, the absence of gas producing organisms remains unex¬ 
plained, but adds significance to the previously deseiihed eurd tests.” 

The constancy of the kinds of bacteria in normal milk, II. L. 
BoLLEY (Centhl. Bait, mid Par. Ally., I No. 22-2J, pp. 793- 

799). —Billing the summer cultures were made of the milk drawn from 
each teat of 3 cows. The samples of milk were obtained in the same 
way as in the preceding studies, except that in some cases the milking 
tube was inserted to different depths. About 60 cultures were made. 
In all 37 different kinds of bacteria were found representing various 
physiological types. “As in the previous studies, there is no evidence 
that the same species are common to different animals, but the constancy 
of the occurrence of certain types, if present at all, is very apparent. . . . 
It is plain that the greater number of the germs are found only acci* 
dentally at a certain time in a given udder or teat, and perhaps come 
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from the surroundings of the animal. But there are certain single 
germs which if once found in a teat or udder reappear with a striking 
constancy.” 

Effect of shearing on the yield and composition of milk of milk sheep, 

Hue iio (Milch Ztg., 25 (1896), No. 28, p. 360).— There was a greater or less effect in 
the case of the 3 sheep used in the experiment. The yield of milk decreased and 
the percentage of solids and fat increased after shearing. 

The production and sale of milk in the vicinity of Copenhagen, N. Heyman 
( Landmansblade, 29 (1896), pp. 12-20, 81-38, 47-50). 

Preservation of cream for market, F. L. Russell (Maine St a. Bui. 28, 2d set., 
pp. 4^.— Popnlai remarks on the souring of cream; the method of destroying the 
germs and pro\enting souring by tho use of heat, cold, and germicides; the injury 
to health of boric acid and salicylic acid; and pasteurization. It is stated that the 
creamery trade for Maine considerably exceeded $150,000 the past year. 

The commercial and nutritive value of butter and cheese, K. Sonden (Nord. 
Mejeri Tidn., 11 (1896), p. 87). 

The practical importance of recent bacteriological researches for the manu¬ 
facture of butter and cheese, N. EngstrOm (Kgl. Land!. Akad. Handl. Tidskr., 35 
(1896), pp. 3-21). 

Tests of cream separators, H. 1\ Armsby, W. H. Caidwell, and L. E. Reber 
(Pennsylvania Sta. Itpt. 1894, pp. 13-35).— A reprint of Bulletin 27 of the Btation 
(E. 8. E., 6, p. 940). 

De Laval milking machine ( Molk . Ztg., 10 (1896), No. 11, p. 168).— According to a 
note from the Swedish Patent Gazette, the apparatus, '* Lactator,” weighs 14 lbs. and 
is connected with the cow by means of a hose which fits the teats. It gives the 
pulsating action of the sucking calf. The milk is pumped up into a can which is at 
about the height of the cow’s head. The machine is said to operate quietly and 
steadily. It is being used regularly on a herd of 23 cows and is said to do satisfac¬ 
tory work. 

The lactator (the milking machine invented by Dr. G. de Laval) (Nord. Mejeri. 
Tidn., 11 (189b), No. 7, pp. 75, 76, illus.). 

Directions for using the Babcock test, H. Hayward and M. E. McDonnell 
(Pennsylvania Sta. Bid. 38, pp. 18, figs. 5 ).— This bulletin gives popular directions for 
carrying out this test with whole milk, skim milk, and cro.im, and contains an offer 
to supply tested apparatus at a fair price to enable persons to have a standard with 
which other apparatus may he compared. 

Dairying in Denmark during 1895, B. Boqgild ( Txdsskr. Landokon., 15 (1896),pp. 
144-155). 

Dairy farming in India (Indian Agr., 21 (1896), No. 3, pp. 89, 90). 

Development and extent of dairying in transmarine countries: I, United 
States; II, Australia (Milch Ztg ., 25 (1896), Nos. 19, pp*. 295,296; 22, pp. 840, 341 ).— 
Milk Bupply of New York and Chicago. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Sirups and molasses, G. L. Teller and J. F. Moore (Arkansas 
Sta. Bui. 37, pp. 181-186 ).—A considerable number of sirups, such as 
are ordinarily sold in Arkansas, were collected, “without reference to 
their probable adulteration,” and analyzed. The sirups were of four 
classes—(1) sugar cane sirup, (2) maple sirup, (3) sorghum sirup, and 
(4) glucose sirup. The data for 25 samples of sirups are given, and the 
nutritive value of various sorts of sugar is briefly discussed. In the 
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authors’ opinion this varies very little. “It may be said that the rela¬ 
tive value of different sirups is largely dependent upon the individual 
taste of the consumer, and that the selling price has no relation to the 
actual food value of this article,” 

The production of maple sugar, U. 11. Grimm (Cult, and Country Gent ., 01 {1890), 
No, 2247,p. 140). —The author urges the necessity of absolute cleanliness in everything 
connected with tho process; the sap should come in contact with tin only; tin spouts 
should he used; and tho buckets should be covered. Tho sap should ho evaporated 
as soon as possible after it leaves the tree. With suitable apparatus a barrel of sap 
can be converted into a gallon of sirup weighing 11 lbs. in 20 minutes. This sirup 
will make 8 lbs. of sugar. The natural color of the sirup is a translueent white; if 
it weighs less than 11 lbs. per gallon it will ferment; if more, it will crystallize. 
The sirup is far superior to that from remelted sugar. 

In putting it up for the market it should be poured into tm cans at 150° 1«\, and 
hermetically sealed. It will keep bettor in an attic than in a cellar, unless the cellar 
is very dry. 

The manufacture of beet sugar in Sweden, 1894-95 ( Tidalr. Landtmiin.. 17 
(1890), pp. .04-00). 

The infectious diseases of wines, J. Bkhrknh (Centhi. liakt . uud Par. Ally., 2 
(1896), j Vo. 0-7, pp. .11.1-181). —A resume and bibliography of this subject. 

Hemlock for tanneries (Garden and Parent, 9 (/«s;%), So. 4.1.1,pp. .121, 2J3). 

The tannins of some Ericaceae, B. L. Deukaffk (An ur. » four . Pharm ., OS (1890), 
So. 0, pp. 013-3.11). 

The tannin of the palmettos, 11. Thimble ( Garden and Parent, 9 (1890). So. 418 , 
pp. 18:1, 183). 

The future supply of India rubber (Indian Ayr., 11 (1890), So. 4, pp. 115, 120; 
from Indian Pubber World). 


STATISTICS. 

Danish agricultural statistics for 1894-’95, F. Reck ( TUhlr. Landohm., 15 
(1890), pp. 108-194). —The author gives summaries and discussions of Danish agri 
cultural exports and imports during 1891 -'95, as well as comparisons between statis¬ 
tical data for this and previous years. The follow mg table shows the exeess of tho 
exports over the imports for 1894-’95 and the average for the preceding 10 years: 

Excess of export8 of lUmish ayricnltural products orer imports. 


Products. 


1894-’9S 1884* '94 ' J Products 


1894- 95 ! Avor,, K° 

y.>. i if>H4-'94. 


Horses. 

number. 

12,218 

Steers and cows 

.. do- 

119,254 

Pal vos. 

....do... 

2. 085 

Sheep and goats 

-do- 

8,143 

Swiuo. 

-do_ 

179, 221 

Moat.million lbs.. 

5.74 

Pork. 

_do.... 

109.40 | 

Butter. 

....do.... 

88.00 j 

Cbcoso. 

-do_ 

1.72 


8, 607 

Eggs.million doz 

Wool .million lbs.. 

11.14 

9.00 

85, 797 

1.41 

13 

5. 868 

Cereals., million bush.. 

16. 47 

0 97 

94, 962 

Bran .do_ 

200 . on 

201.64 

199,81" 

Oil cakes.do_ 

197.08 

127.42 

2.29 
59. 40 

1 Rape and linseed . .do- 

Artificial fertilizers, nul¬ 

.84 

.70 

GO 58 

lum lbs. 

50.02 

43.54 

1.15 

Manures .. million lbs.. 

20.33 

11.64 


The exportation of pork and bacon increased considerably over that in lAUS-W, 
viz, 120.89 million lbs. in 1894- 95, against 102.52million lbs. in 1893-94, an increase 
of about 18 per cent. The exeess of exports over imports of butter decreased from 
91.02 million lbs. in to 87.99 million lbs. in 1894- 95: the exports of butter 

during tho latter year amounted to 127.29 million lbs., 124.56 million lbs. of which 
were sent to Great Britain. The average price paid for first-class Danish butter was 
81.1 cts. per pound during 1894-’95, against 28.8 cts. during the preceding Sffar.— 

F. W. WOLL. 

3284—No. 11-7 
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Eighth Annual Report of Georgia Station, 189$ (Georgia Sta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 421-489), —A brief report ou the work of the year, list of bulletins published, and 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 

Seventh Annual Report of Michigan Station, 1894 (Michigan Sta, Jftpt, 1894, 
pp, 69-480),— This consists of a treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894; short reports by the director, agriculturist, horticulturist, botanist, entomolo¬ 
gist, chemist, and apiarist, and reprints of Bulletins 101-110 of the station, Special 
Bulletins 1 and 2, and press bulletins on the army worm, prickly lettuce, prevention 
of stinking smut of wheat, Russian thistle, and doubtful substitutes for clover. 
Accounts of some hitherto unprinted work are noticed elsewhere. 

Second Annual Report of Montana Station, 1895 ( Montana Sta. Hal. 8 , 
pp. 191-220) . —This includes a treasurer's report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895; brief general reports by the diroctor, horticulturist, agriculturist, and botanist, 
chemist, irrigation engineer, and veterinarian, and an article on parasitic ictero- 
haunaturia of sheep (see p. 980). The acreage and yields arc given of a number of 
farm crops grown ai the station and crop statistics for Gallatin County. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Pennsylvania Station for 1894 ( VennnyU 
vania Sta. Iipt. 1891, pp. 7-/2).— Brief notes by director on work of the station, 
changes in personnel, and publications, and a financial statement for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894. 

Annual Report of Ultuna Agricultural Institute 1893 (Upttala (Sweden), 1891, 
pp. 105). 

Annual Report of Ultuna Agricultural Institute 1894 ( Vpsala (Sweden), 1895, 

pp. 122). 

Report of the Royal Swedish Agricultural Academy for 1895, (\ Lovin ( Kql. 
Landtbr. Jkad. Ilandl. Tidfiler ,, ,15 (1890), pp. 21-32). 

American agriculture, N. Hkyman (Landnuui8blad (, 29 pp. 05-11, 91-93, 

101-104 , 115-110, 131-134 , 117-150). 



NOTES. 


Alabama College and Station. —L. M. Underwood, having been called to the 
professorship of botany m Columbia University, New Yoik, has resigned the chair 
of biology ; and F. S. Earle has been elected professor of biology and horticulture ami 
biologist of the experiment station to succeed him ,1. F. Duggar, who has been 
acting agriculturist since January 1, lias been sleeted professor of agriculture and 
agriculturist of the station. C. F. Haber, formerly of the Colorado Station, lias been 
appointed entomologist of the station and assistant in horticulture. A new green¬ 
house with glass area 20 by HO ft. has been completed on the station ground, and 
F. Fremin has been employed to take charge of this and the phyto-pathological 
house. 

Connhciioi T Storks Station.—C. S. Phelps, agriculturist of the station, suc¬ 
ceeds C. 1). Woods as Mee-director of the station, and F. (i. Benedict takes his place 
as chemist. \V. L Pentecost succeeds Mr. Stocking as assistant agriculturist. 
James S. Judd, son of Orange Judd, has been appointed secretary of the station. 

Delaw are College Oeorge A. Harter, M. A., Ph. D., has been elected president 
of the college, vice l)i. A. N. lbiub. 

Imno Station. —The citizens of Moscow and vicinity have donated to the uni¬ 
versity for oxclushe use of the experiment station and agricultural eolloge HO acres 
of land, l’he tract is well suited to the investigation of many questions concern¬ 
ing the adaptability of North Idaho soil for agricultural purposes. It contains 
uortb, south, and east slopes, as well as hill and bottom land. 

Illinois 1 t ni\ kkmty and Station. —At a recent meeting of the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois 2 new departments were established for the college 
of agriculture, vi/, agricultural physics and dairy manufactures, lloth of these 
positions are to he tilled before the beginning of the college year m September. 
This provides for separate instructors for animal husbandry, soils and (Tops, and 
dairying. The same organization and the same men will also serve the station. The 
dean ol* the college of agriculture has been made <jc offivio director of the station, 
and the board of direction, which has hitherto served in the capacity of director, is 
retained as an advisory hoard. 

Missouri University and Station. —N. O. Booth, B. Agr., has been appointed 
assistant in horticulture at the station. Arrangements have been perfected for a 
school of horticulture devoted primarily to the practical technique of nursery work, 
orcharding, market gardening, and floriculture, to open January 5 and continue 12 
weeks. This course will run parallel with the short winter course in agriculture, 
and will embrace horticulture and entomology as majors, and physiological and sys¬ 
tematic botany, agricultural chemistry, bookkeeping, and shop work as minors. 

Oklahoma Station.— L. L. Lewis, D. V. M., formerly demonstrator of anatomy 
and house surgeon in the Iowa Agricultural College, has been appointed veterina¬ 
rian at this station and entered upon his duties July 1. 

Rhode Island Station.—H. F. Adams, farmer, and S. Cushman, apiarist and 
poultry manager, have resigned their positions at the station. 

South Dakota College.— John W. Heston, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D., has been 
elected president of the college and assumed the duties of his office. 
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Utah College and Station.— At a recent meeting of the luiard of trustees J. If* 
Tanner, of Salt Lake City, was elected president of the college, rice J. H. Paul; 
Luther Foster, M. S. A., late of Montana College and Station, director of the sta» 
tion; and Lonis A. Merrill, B. S., assistant agriculturist. Ripley S. Lyon is now 
treasurer in place of H. E. Hatch, resigned. Profs. A. A. Mills and E. S. Richman 
have severed their connection with the oollege and station. 

Wyoming College.—W. F. Gilkison, of Colorado College, has been appointed 
instructor in mechanics in the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Pasteur Monument. —It has been decided to erect in one of the squares of Paris 
a monument to the memory of M. Pasteur, and subscriptions are now being solicited 
for that purpose. The Paris committee includes the President of the Republic and 
his cabinet, together with about 160 of the most prominent officials, scientists, and 
other distinguished citizens of France. The committee has extended an invitation 
to the people of the United States to assist in this undertaking and have authorized 
the organization of the Pasteur Monument Committee of the United States. The 
latter committee has issued an announcement from which the following extract is 
taken: 

“We believe it is unnecessary to urge anyone to subscribe The contributions of 
Pasteur to science and to the cans© of humanity were so extraordinary and are so 
well known and so thoroughly appreciated in America that our people only need the 
opportunity in order to demonstrate their deep interest. 

“All can unite in honoring Pasteur. He was such an enthusiastic investigator, so 
simple, so modest, so lovable, and yet so earnest, so great, so successful—his ideals 
were so high and his efforts to ameliorate the condition of humanity were so untiring 
that wo anticipate an enthusiastic response from the whole chili zed world. The 
United States will vie with the foremost of nations in this tribute. Chemists, zool¬ 
ogists. physicians, and all others interested in science will wish to be represented. 
No one is expected to subscribe an amount so large that it will detract in the least 
from the pleasure of giving. A large number of small subscription freely con¬ 
tributed and showing the popular appreciation of this eminent Frenchman is what 
we most desire. . . . 

“It is our purpose to do our work as largely as possible through societies or other 
organizations. We prefer to have each organization appoint one of its members as 
an associate member of this committee, with authorization to collect and forward 
the subscriptions. The amounts thus far subscribed by individuals vary from ftitoy 
(50) cents to ten (10) dollars. It is hoped that no one who is interested will hesitate 
to place his name upon the list because he can-not give the maximum amount.” 

The committee will supply subscription blanks and receive and transmit the 
funds which are raised. Remittances may be made to the secretary, Dr. E. A. de 
Schweinitz, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. All checks, etc., should be made 
payable to “Treasurer, Pasteur Monument Committee.” The original subscription 
papers will be forwarded to the Paris committee for preservation. 
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The present number completes the seventh volume of the Record. 
The character an<| extent of the work in this and the preceding volume 
is indicated by the following table: 


Station reports. 

Station bullet iuh. 

Publications of United States Department of Agriculture 

Foreign articles. 

Total number of articles. 

Classified as follow s. 

Physios. 

Chemistry. 

Botany..’. 

Fermentation ami bacteriology. 

Zdologv. 

Meteorology. 

Air, water, and soil. 

Fertilizers. 

Field crops. 

Horticulture. 

Forestry. 

Seeds and weeds. 

Diseases of plant s . 

Entomology. . 

Foods and animal production. 

Veterinary science. 

Dairying. 

Technology. 

Agricultural engineering. 

Statistics. 

Miscellaneous. 


i Volume 

Volume 

i vi. 

VII. 

42 

46 

205 

304 

526 

443 

1,606 

1,301 


1 

06 

144 

53 

43 

1 

4 

4 

10 

86 

54 

87 

54 

95 

100 

308 

206 

155 

111 

22 

11 

37 

41 
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64 

09 

87 

182 

156 

62 

36 

113 

75 

6 

7 

32 

I 18 

65 

76 


1 


The abstracts in this volume occupy 046 pages, and required in their 
preparation the reviewing of 25,281 pages in the original publications. 
In addition to this the volume contains 3,256 foreign titles, not 
abstracted; 15 editorials, occupying 27 pages; 11 special articles occu¬ 
pying 120 pages, and 88 station notes, occupying 14 pages. 

As in previous volumes, the subject index has been made in sufficient 
detail to serve as a fairly complete guide to the contents of the publi¬ 
cations abstracted. 
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It. 1. 862 

Tex. 115 

Wyo . 209 

in Argentina. 945 

England. 945 

disease . 39 

for milch cows, N. Y. State. 57 

orchards. 585 

germination tests . 406 

notes, IT. S. I). A . 380 

Alga’, marine, absorption of light by. 057 

Alkali soils, salts in. 173,753 

Cal. 568 

Alkalies, effect on carbohydrates. 645,740 

Alkalimetry and acidimetry, new methods. 17 

sources of error in. 18 

Alkaline copper solution for determination 

of sugars. 72,271,272 

phosphates. 271,293 

salts in fertilizers, determination. 272 

Alkaloids, action on plants. 838 

vegotable, determination. 272,921 

study. 651 

AUium vineale , notes. 872 

Almond anthracnose. 964 

Almonds, varieties, Mich. 215 

Alsike clover- 

analyses, N.H. 155 

culture experiments, Ark. 296 

Colo.. 120 

Mass. State. 295 

Oreg. 26 

Tex. 116 

for honey and forage. 594 

Alteranthere, revision of genus. 870 

Alum, effect on wine. 271 

in wines,determination.. 362 

Alumina in phosphates,determination... 916,272 
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Page. 

Alumina in plants, separation.. 271 

phosphatesofGrand Conn6table. 25,190 

Aluminum oxid, determination. 547 

phosphate, ground, analyses, 

E.I. 854 

A manita pantherina , poisoning by. 604 

Amarantaoea}, North American,revision... 276, 

370,925 

Amarantu* spinoaus , notes, N. J. 689 

U.S.D.A. 335 

Amaranth, spiny, notes, U. S. D. A. 135 

Amaryllis, culture. 586 

Ameiloan Chemical Society, meeting. 270 

Forestry Association, meeting... 508 

horticulture, history. 130 

hybrids for renewal of \ ineyards 687 

woods, Swiss market. 135 

Ammonia and nitric nitrogen in sugar beets 862 

derivatives of carbohydrates 645,832 

formation from nitric acid. 834 

from nicotin, determination. 364 

water, variation. 200 

Ammonium pbospbo nioly bdate. 271 

sulphid. elimination in quauti 

tativo aualysis. 745 

Amorphous compounds of beer worts. 72 

Amphicerva bicavdalua, notes, N. J . 697 

A my lose, notes. 91 

Amentia in horses. 712 

Anagyrine and cytisine, localization. 468 

Aiialyses- 

of feeding studs, Conn. Storrs . .. 614 

Minn. 425 

Nev. 891 

N. II. 155 

NJ. 702 

fertilizers . 196,491,757 

Conn State. 109,195 

Ua. Ill 

Ky. 491,854 

La. 854 

Mo. Ul, 940 

Md. 294 

Mass. Hatch. 294,670 

Mass. State. 294 

Midi . 380 

N. H.109, 111 

N.J . 668,940 

N. T. State.111,572 

N. C. 111,112,294,854 

It 1. 294,757,854,941 

S.C. 295 

Vt.112,196 

W.Va.112,295 

Analysis, methods— 

for alumina . 915 

animal fats and oils. 649 

brandy. 184 

butter. 555 

fat. 917 

substitutes. 917 

cellulose. 553 

condensed milk. 554 

ooppersaits. 185 

dairy produots. 268 

fats, Oils, etc. 556 


Analysis, methods—Continued. 

for feeding stuffs. 267 

fermented and distilled liquors. 267 

fertilizers. 263 

gelatin. 648 

lard. 649 

nitrogen. 181,265,269,361,552,915 

pentoses and pentosans. 830,831,832 

phosphates. 833 

phosphoric acid.16,88, 

181,264,450,551,650,916 

N.C. 741 

potash. 88,263,743,745 

potassium chlorid. 459,743 

soils. 752 

and ash. 266 

starch. 272 

sugar. 91,184,267 

sugar boctR. 835 

tt a, coffee, and coffee substitutes- 599 

water. 89,273 

>\ mo. 184 

official, U. S. D. A. 921 

Analytical chemistry, text books. 271,835 

A nana sativa, notes. 954 

A natomy and phy siology of butterfly pupre 44 
of flowers of Ciucifenw and Fu- 

mariaceio . 748 

North American Graminem. 277,925 
veins of lepidopterous insects 44 

plant. 370 

Andropogon pertiuiua, notos. 396 

Angiosperm ovules, physiology and mor¬ 
phology . 748 

seed, location of genu in. 406 

A ngiosperms, dissemination . 468 

A ngoumom grain moth, notes, Ala. College. 43 

IT. S. D. A.. 515 

parasite. 793 

Animal body, iodin in. 616 

metabolism of nutrients in . 538 

husbandry in Denmark. 249 

Industry, Bureau, U. S. D. A... . 524,626 

matter, iron in . 18 

metabolism, investigations. 815 

organism as affected by copper.... 330 

parasites... 806 

parasitism as applied to medicine.. 806 

production, abstracts of articles_ 45, 

148, 231,316,413, 518, 596, 700,793,883,969 
secretions and organs, action on the 

poly saccluirids. 834 

serum for prevention of tetanus... 156 

Animals and plants, geographical distribu¬ 
tion in North Amer¬ 
ica, U. S. D. A. 471 

interdependence. 839 

reproduction in. 371 

bacterial disea ses. 618 

domestic, contagious diseases. 253 

heredity. 64 

poisoning hy nitrate of 

soda. 528 

tuberculosis in... 156,252,893 
excretion of metabolized nitrogen. 817 

farm, in Denmark. 812 
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Page. 

Animal ft, farm, molasses for.63,522 

potatoes for... *. 63,387 

sugar tor. 425,708 

Aniaoptrryxpometaria , notes, Maas. Hateh . 141 

Mo. 880 

TT. S. D. A_ 314 

vernata, notes, R.1. 120 

Anobkim domestieum , notes. 231 

Anthidkm consimile , notes. 690 

Anthomgia betce , notes. 882 

ceparu /a, notes, Conn. State... 230 

grandis, notes, IT. S. IX A. 312 j 

signatus , notes, Del. 767 

Md. 147 j 

Anthracite coal dust as a fertilizer. 107 j 

Anthraenofte— 

of almonds, notes. 964 

beans, artificial cultures. 225 i 

carnations, notes. 141 

cucumbers, treatment, X. J. 601 

grapes. 870 


raspberries, Minn.137,410 

notes, N. T. State. 38 

treatment. 004 

Can. 404 

Anthrax, inoculation for. 252 

iu domestic animals, notes, S. Dak 6(5 


Pennsylvania. 252 

swine. 8(J5 

vaccination for. 617 

Anthrenus scrophularice, notes Mo . 880 

T.S.T) A 312 

Antiopa butterfly, notes, Mass. Hatch. 141 

AntH and plan t s. 008 

Coleoptera found with. 702 

of Pronoli Congo, list . 44 

white, as cultivators of fungi . 883 

worker, anatomy and pUytuology. 009 

Aonidiafuaca , identity. 698 

Apantales glorneratus, notes, N. Y. State- 144 

Apatites, variations in composition. 912 

Apheliiiixne of North America, revision, 

U.S.D. A.*.. 516 

Aphides, hibernation. 792 

parasitic and predaceous enemies 231, 
413,590,099, 882 

Aphis brassiccc, notes, N. Y. State. 144 i 

mail , notes, Conn. State. 230 I 


Page. 

Apparatus—Continued. 

extraction. 18,272, 273,366,653 

for calibration of flaskB, pipettes, and 

burettes . 91 

collecting samples of water at va¬ 
rious depths. 486 

determination of alcohol in beer . . 463 

drying phosphates, marl, etc. 110 

estimating the water-holding power 

, of soils. 569 

measuring small quantities of mer¬ 
cury . 18 

the transpiration of 

plants. 467 

preparing glue, oil, and fertilizer 

from animal prod in ts . 293 

testing viscosity. 162 

hunting solids with liquids, Ind. . 15 

laboratory . 18 

shaking and stirring. 273 

spraying. 179 

Mass. Hatch. 140 

sterilizing. 155 

stirring and precipitating, Ind. 15 

Apple and pear scab . 788 

aphis, woolly, Colo. 143 

cigar case bearer, notes. 968 

crop of Germany. 127 

culture. 771 

in Michigan . 303 

loaf spot, KM. 875 

louso, notes Conn. State. 230 

maggot notes, V H. 126 

orchards, eulli\ at ion, Mich . 304 

Hpray ing, N V. Cornell. .. 137 

N.Y Stato. 139 

treatment, N. I-f. 126 

pests, Bordeaux mixture and Baris 

green for, Mich. 306 

pomace, analy sea, Mass. State. 336 

root louse, notes, Ark. 42 

rust, notes, U I. 875 

scab, notes, R. I. 875 

treatment, Del. 786 

N. II. 224 

N Y. Cornell . 879 

Wis. 589 

tent caterpillar, notes, Ark. 42 

thorn, notes. 38 

tree bark louse, notes. 790 

borer, round headed, Ark . 42 


persicce-nxger, notes. 792 j 

Aphis, corn, notes, Miss. 879 

woolly apple, Colo. 143 ' 

notes . 231,700 ' 

Apiarist, report, Can . 593 

Mich. 994 

Apicultural calendar. 413 

Apiculture. (See Bee and Bees.) 

Apogonia destructor, notes. 698 

Apoplexy, parturient, of cows, Ark. 249 

symptoms and treat¬ 
ment . 67 

Apparatus- 

drying .110,185 


sun scald, Mum. 137,410 

twig borer, notes, N. .T. 697 

Apples, bitter pit. 695 

rot, 11.1. 874 

Va. 38 

blue mold, It. I . 874 

brown rot, R. T. 874 

cold storage. 504 

dried, notes. 127 

packing and shipping. 404 

varieties, Mich.215,304 

Oreg. 34 

cots as cordons. 771 

culture. 771 

in England. 866 
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Page. | 


Apricot*, pruning. 504 

shot bole fungus. 788 

Teras contaminana on. 617 

varieties, Mich. 214 

Aquatic fungi, new. 371 

insects, natural history. 231 

plants, buoyancy of seed. 218 

Arabinoso as affected by nitric acid. 271,557 

Arachin hypogcea , notes. 188,081 

Aralia ear data , notes. 687 1 

Araucaria cunninghamii, notes. 776 

Arboreal flora of Java. 278 

Arbor vitas, notes, Wash. 134 

Arctium lappa , notes. 38 

Argemone mexicana, notes. 407 

Argon and helium. 90 

as a thermometricul substance. 95 

determination. 364 

in atmospheric and respired air. 17,570,661 

vegetable and animal substances 19 

nitrogen, and plants. 19 

synthesis and analysis. 185 

Arizona Station, bulletins. 132,411 

notes. 166, 2150, 814 | 

report. 25X 

University, notes. 200 

Arkansas Station, bulletins. 41, 

97,117,121,123, 249,251,252,296, 992 

Army worm, notes, Can. 593 

Mass. Hatch . 141 

Midi. 967 

N. C. 581 

IT. S. 1>. A . 312 

Aroma in rnm, production. 809 

Arrack production. 279 

Arrowroots, cultivation and manufacture . 131 

Arsenate of soda and acetate of lead for elm 

leaf beetle. 595 

Arsenic, determination. 652 

Arsenical washes, preparation and use- 593 

Arsenitcs for gypsy moth, Mass. Hatch ... 146 

tent caterpillar, Mass. Hatch. 146 

tobacco, Ky. 882 

Artemisia abrotanum tobolskianvw , notes - - 135 

Artesian water, analyses, S. Dak. 288 

of Queensland... 290 

South Dakota. 287 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, culture experiments, 

Ark. 121 


tubers, contents and growth ... 188 , 


Asbestos air-batli 


463 i 


Aecochyia pin, notes. 


on peas 


311 I 


Ascus formation in yeftHt. 95 

nuclear division and spore formation. 748 

Ash analysis of orango trees. 500 

sugar . 257 


in gluoose sirups and grape sugar.... 91 

mountain, notes, Wash. 134 

trees, notes, Wash. 134 

Ashes, analyses, Conn. State. 109,195 

Ky. 835 

Me. 835 

Mass. Hatch. 294,670 

Mass. State. 294 


Page. 

Ashes, analyses, H. H.110, 111 

N.J. 669,940 

B.I . 294,380,757,854 

Vt. 196 

coal, analyses, MasB. State. 294 

cotton-hull, analyses, Mass. State... 294 

limekiln, analyses, Mass. State. 294 

swill, analyses, Mass. State. 294 

A si min a triloba , notes. 505 

Asia accipitrinus, notps. 471 

Asparagin in nutrition of jriants. 655 

roots of A Jelumbo nnrifera .. - 468 

Asparagus beotle, notes. 881 

Ohio. 697 

culture. 503,770 

fertilizer experiments, N.J- 087 

lly, notes. 881 

forcing. 687,770 

salt for. 684 

varieties, La. 405 

Mich. 215 

A spergillus /v in igaUts. resistance of spores. 279 

oryzee, fungus of Japanese saki 

brewing . 20 

notes. 659 

wentii, notes. 928 

Atyhhdylia trabuti,n otes. 792 

A8]>idudns cesculi , notes. 881 

aurantii , notes, A nz. 411 

camellia?, notes. 514 

comstocki, notes. 881 

ficus, notes. 881 

fa rbetti, notes. 881 

hartii on > am roots . 413 

howardii , notes, Colo. 143 

juglans-regice, notes, IT. S D. A 514 

nerii , notes. 790 

li sp., notes... 517 

pemiciosus, identity . 698 

notes. 790,882 

Ariz . 411 

Can . 593 

Conn. State .. 314 

Del . 230 

Md .42,147 

N. H. 143 

N V. State .. 147 

V. S.D. A... 514 

ulmi , notes. 881 

ui'iv, notes, Md . 147 

Assimilation, functional. 523 

A ssodat ion— 

American Forestry, meeting. 508 

British Botanical, mepting. 370 

British, for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence. . 271,341 

Forestry, of Minnesota. 777 


of American Agricultural Colleges and 

Experiment Stations, convention 109, 
433,632 


Herman Agricultural Experiment 

Stations, convention. 12 

German Naturalists and Physicians, 

convention. 364 

Official Agricultural Chemists, con-, 
tiou. 263 
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Page. 


Association—Continued. 

of Swiss Analytical Chemists, conten¬ 
tion . 746 

Asteroma codim, notes. 513 

Astragalus crassioarpus , notes. 131 

Astreptonema longispora , parasitic on Oam - 

mams locusta . 44 

A strolecanium bambusce , notes. 595 

Atmosphere, argon in.17,661 

carbonic-acid gas in, U. S. * 

D. A. 845 

composition. 17 

hydrogen and methane in.... 290 

upper, phj sical phenomena 661, 931 
Atmospheric ammonia, absorption by hydro 

chloric acid. 661 

olectricity, methods and in¬ 
struments, U. S. I>. A. 283 

electricity, recent investiga¬ 
tions, IT. S. P. A. 282 

moisture, condensation, IT. S. 

I). A. 20 

nitrogen, assimilation or 

ganisms in tlio soil. 278 

Atlas meal, analyses, Mass State. 336 

digestibility, Mass. State .... 317 

Atripier leptocarpa , notes, IT. S. I). A. 947 

semibaccata , notes, l T . S. I), A. 947 

Atta (CEcodoma) cephalotes, notes. 594 

Aulacaspis rosce, notes, Aria. 411 

texensis on Sophora secundijlora 792 

Aulocophara hilar is, notes. 792 

Aurora in South Carolina and Kentucky, 

IT. S. D. A. 845 

Australian fungi, new species. 748 

A vena fatua, notes, V. S 11. A. 135 

inortoniana , notes. 748 

AwulesB bromo grass, culture experi¬ 
ments— 

Wyo. 209 

notes, Tex . 116 

Babcock test, Conn. State. 254, 256 

in creameries, Mass. State 338 

vs. space system tor cream¬ 
eries . 67 

Baby foods, analyses. 708 

Bacilli, axes and planes. 278 

tubercle, detection. 67 

in milk. 95 

human milk. 95 

Bacillus arnylobacter on potatoes. 311 

anthracis clavifonnis, notes . 20 

eoli commun is, spore furination.... 929 

ramosus , biology. 658 

tracheiphilus on cucurbits. 311 

tuberculosis in milk, staining. 660 

tpphi murium for destruction of 

mice. 842 

va8cularum, notes. 513 

Bacillus, nitrate-destroying. 929 

of liog-eholora group in pigeons, 

TJ. S. D. A. 525 

Bacon exports, Banish . 812 

Bacteria, acetic acid —.. 20 

anaerobic. 279 


Page. 


Bacteria, and their toxins, relation......... 658 

as affected by eleotrioity. 828 

light.19,85 

classification. 028 

coloration. 279 

content of oow dung as affected 

by food. 942 

dairy products, Conn. 

Stores. 620 

cultures for ripening cream.. 68,71,253 
cultures for ripening cream, Conn. 

Storrs. 021,622 

cultures for ripening cream, her¬ 
metic sealing. 660 

cultures for ripening cream, tests, 

Can. 623 

excretion through milk glands... 71 

for destroying mice. 929 

florescent, biologj. 279 

gas-producing. 659 

in British baked bread. 793 

feeding stuffs, determination.. 518 

manure, physiological role .... 279 

milk. 629,991 

IT. S. 1). A. 429 

products of sugar manufacture 71 

sugar production. 530 

inversion of sucrose by . 365 

investigations. 279 

isolation. 19 

lj sol for suppressing. 280 

morphology. 928 

of barnyard manure . 292 

contagious diseases of animals 

as affected by acids. 618 

tubercles of legumes .... 19,467,750 

sputa and cryptogjunic flora of 

the mouth. 278 

on grain. 658 

pat hogeuic, in living plant tissues 928 

peptonizing. 659 

of cows’ milk. 278 

physiology. 929 

products, nature and manufacture 928 

reduction of nitrates by. 926 

phenomena. 929 

review of works on . 658 

role in nature. 658 

spores, resistance to temperature 

and moisture. 659 

Bacterial cells, structure. 659 

colonies, formation. 659 

diseases, notes. 141 

of animals. 618 

beets. 591 

potatoes. 963 

flora of foremilk. 174 

as related to 
cheese infla¬ 
tion. 628,991 

gummoais of grapes.513,965 

life in Thames water. X9 

prod nets in the separation of 

species . 279 

toxins as affeotfid bv cdoctrieitv.. 928 
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Page. 

Bacteriological examination of air. 658 

^ water . 23,99,376 

laboratory guide. 278 

methods and work. 179 

researches, air-tight vessels 

for. 279 

pract ical results 928 

Bacteriologist, report, N. H... 141 

Bacteriology— 

abstracts of articles. 19,95,278,657,926 

and chemistry of curdled icilk. 806 

elementary.—. 95 

in butter making, XT. S. D. A. 429 

cheese making, 17. S. 1). A. 429 

dairying. 338,806 ,808 

XT.K.D.A. 428 

relation to food. 279 

of cheese. 338 

dextran. 647 

foremilk. 528 

gastric, ferment. 95 

soft clieescs. 338 

St. Petersburg milk. 71 

progress in. 95 

Bacterium chauntvi, notes. 67 

gelatinosinn beta*, notes. 501 

Bacterium, false, notes. 563 

Bagworin, notes. 517 

K. J. 696 

Baird's goplior, notes, XT S D. A . 20 

Baking pow der, analy ses. Mass. State- 294,330 

qualities of r\o from different 

sources. 155 

tests of wheat flour. 518 

Balance, specific gravity, for testing mother 

1 icots. 964 

Bamboo seed, analysis. 92 

Bamboos, culture in England. 960 

flowering. 92 

for ornamental gardening .. 688 

Banana disease, salt lor. 39 

leaves, rate of grow 1 h. 925 

meal. 155 

Bananas and plantains, uses. 585 

classification and culture. 404 

manures for. 217 

Banded mosquito of Bengal, notes . 594 

pumpkin beetle, notes. 797 

Bare fallow.-. 938 

Barium chlorid for colic. 712 

in sugar making. 529 

eflect on plants. 467 

Bark beetle, fruit, N. J. 697 

peach, Conn. State. 230 

borer, peach, Cau. 593 

louse, applo tree. 790 

elm, Me. 880 

Nev. 878 

oyster shell, Ark. 42 

N, J. 696 

XJ. S. I>. A. 514 

Wis. 592 

scurfy. 790 

notes, XT. S. T>. A. 514 

tea. 593 
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Page. 

Bark weevil, oak, Me. 880 

Barks, astringent, of India.... 719 

Barley, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

Mass. State. 296 

S.C. 336 

XJ.S.D.A. 396 

and wheat, germination. 872 

vs. wheat for pigs, Can.. 609 

color as affected by time of cutting, 

* Md. 295 

crosB fertilization. 274 

culture experiments. 496,497,954 

Colo. 122 

in E n g 1 a n d, 
tT.S.D.A... 380 

Banish vs. Russian, for pigs. 245 

deterioration in malting value..... 209 

diastase of. 927 

fertilizer experiments. 209 

Can. 579 

La. 397 

for brewing. 72,496.764,954 

forage. 299 

irrigation. 496 

meal, analyses, Mush. State. 336 

nomiBsinnlation of free nitrogen... 372 

plant, chemistry. 468,757 

preparat ion of seed. 31 

protoids of, Conn. State . 231 

Russian, analyses. 491 

seeding at different dates, Can. 116 

Minn . 119,398 
depths, Minn. 119,398 

smut, treatment. 787,789 

variation . 31 

varieties.121,209,496 

Can . 579,580,581,670 

Colo. 120 

Minn.121,396 

Mont. 859 

Wyo. 210 

v$. com for pigs. 244,523 

mangel-wurzels and carrots for 

pigs. 243 

oil cakes for pigs. 243 

wheat, profit in growing. Md- 298 

Barnyard grass, notes, Can. 384 

Mass. Ilateh. 121 

Barnyard manure. (See also Manure.) 

analyses, Mass. State. 294 

as alfecled by bacteria. 279 

composition and effectiveness. 292 

fertilizing value. 198,571 

for oats, Ind. 117 

influence on soil moisture, Wis. 566 

in moor culture. 198 

loss of nitrogen in. 198,490,755 

preservation and care. 25,292,490,756,853 

residual effect on corn, Ind. 113 

rAlo of bacteria in. 292 

vs. fertilizers. B73 

N.J. 670 

green manuring for white mustard.. 292 

nitrate of soda. 25 


Barometer, substitute for, TJ. S. D. A. 845 
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Page. 

Barometers for prediction of night fronts.. 475 

temperature corrections. 475 

Barometric pressure, factors affecting. 475 

Baaidiomycetes, sexual reproduction. 371 

Bat guano ash, analyses, Tex. 366 

Bathurst bur, notes. 38 

Bean authracnose, artificial cultures. 225 

perennial. 31 

root louse, notes, Ky. 877 

weevil, four-spotted, notes, Ala. Col¬ 
lege . 43 

notes, Ala. College. 43 

Beans, acclimatization. 217 

bush, varieties, Mich. 302 

culture. 217,584,867 

in California. 504 

fertilizer experiments. 307,581 

French, notes. 954 

forcing . 504, 687 

insects affecting. 699 

on soil treated with carbon bisulpliid 32 

varieties, Ark. 124 

Can . 671 

Colo. 125 

Ky. 213 

La. 405 

Mich. 302 

Oreg . 35 

Tex. 685 

W.Ya. 2X3 

Bedding, excelsior and straw for. 579 

Bee cellars, \ entilation. 517 

keeping. 791 

Beech, American, notes. 135 

history and culture. 960 

leaf gall mite. 793 

rust . 774 

Beechnut, oil. 719 

Beef, composition as affected l»y breed, Mo.. 327 

fat, analyses. 708 

in lard, detection. 558,652 

scrap, analyses, N. II. Ill 

Beehives, construction. 880 

Bee keeping for the farmer and fruit grower 594 

hi Cyprus. 594 

Russia. 315 ' 

Beer, alcohol in. 463 

examination. 463 , 

fluorin in. 402 | 

neutralization agonts in *. 461 

salicylic acid in. 18 

worts, amorphous compounds. 72 

Bees and bee worms, N. C . 581 

desirable st rains. 315 

drones, notes. 517 

enemies. 315 

feeding experiments, Colo. 143 

extracted honey, Mich. 906 

foul brood, Mich. 966 

new, of genus Perdita. 146 

nesting habits. 699 

part hogenesi sin. 146 

prevention of swarming, Midi. 986 

protection. 315 

winter feeding, Mich. 867 


Pago. 


Bees wintering. 880 

Colo. 143 

Mich. 967 

H. Y. Cornell. 401 

Bees wax, separation of free acid. 17 

Beet. (See also Sugar Beet, etc.) 

diffusion residue, feeding value. 804 

disease, study. 787 

harvesting machine. 631 

leaves, analyses. 765 

Rev. 891 

nematodes, ammoniacal liquor for. 225 

rots, biological relationships. 225 

sickness, prevention. 39 

sugar and cane sugar, comparison. 257 

manufacture in Sweden. 993 

molasses, feeding. 701 

Beetle, brown gram, notes, Ala. College. .. 43 

corn sap, notes, Ala. College. 43 

grain, notes, Ala. College. 43 

red grain, notes, Ala. College. 43 

Boots, analyses, Mass. State . 336 

as affected bj Chile saltpeter. 198 

bacterial disease. 591 

cooperative experiments, Tenn. 30 

determination ot mineral and organic 

acids in. 557 

determination of sugar in. 557 

fertilizer experiments. 579 

loss of sugar in. 300 

weight in storing. 49G 

phosphate of potash for . 670 

sugar content. 955 

as related to < oinposi- 

tton of seed halls- 218 

varieties. 579 

Ark. 124 

La. 405 

Mich. 302 

W.Ya. 213 

Wyo. 203 

Begonia disease, tobacco for . 513 

rust, dowers of sulphur for. 311 

Begonias, winter flowering. 586 

Jlenincam eerifera , notes. 308 

Benziri, effect on microorganisms. 660 

Bermuda grass, notes, A rk. 296 

Tex. 116 

lieta % culture experiments. 397 

Jietvla alba , notes, Wash. 134 

papyri/era , notes. 94 

Bibliography of American economic ento¬ 
mology, IT. S. I). A- 147 

North American diptorol- 

ogy. 699 

in the teaching of chemistry. 270 

Big head of horses, Fla. 64 

Billbugs, corn, Miss. 878 

Biological Survey, Division, If. S. D. A. 

(See Ornithology and Mammalogy, Divi¬ 
sion, U. S. 1). A.) 

Biologist, report, N. J. 709 

Biology and climate. 19 

of florescent bacteria. 279 

geophiloue plants. 838 
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Biology of plant* with underground shoots. 94 

pollen. 838 

text-books. 94,842 

Birch leaves, fungus disease. 774 

white, notes, Wash. 134 

Birches, hybrid. 135 

Bird calendar. 471 

lice, new species. 968 

Birds and the weather, I'.S 1).A. 474 

dispersal of seeds by. 089 

of Michigan, bibliography, Mich ... 471 

useful, destruction and protection 471 

w ild, protection. 471 

nsefuland injurious, V. S 1>. A . 470 

Bitter pit of apples. 095 

rot of apples, notes, B. 1. 871 

Vil. 38 

grapes, (la. 709 

Bituminous coal ashes, analyses, Mass. 

Hatch. 670 

Black knol and peach y ellow s, Ohio law . 37 

of plums ami cherries, Can_ 311 

wild cherry, notes . 875 

pepper, Demotophorn necatn r on. . 311 

rot and mildew, prevention. 392 

of grapes. 300,605,965 

Can. 091 

(la. 769 

in France. 311 

treatment 39,312,592,788 870 

winter forms. 901 

sweet potatoes, Tex. G84 

scale, California, notes, Am. 411 

spot of peaches, l\ 8.1) A. 700 

weevil, notes, Miss. 878 

Black berries, culture. 960 

X Y. Cornell. 501 

varieties, lnd. J28 

La. 405 

Md. 129 

Mass. Hatch . 130 

Mich. 214 

N. Y. Cornell. 502 

N Y State. 34,502 

Oreg. 34 

Pa. 955 

Blight, eano, of currants, N J . 691 

lire, of apples and pears, Conn. 

State. 218 

leaf, of grapes, Ga. 709 

oats, N.d . 090 

pears, It. 1. 875 

potatoes, Midi. 904 

strawberries, Del. 707 

„ N.J. 091 

tomatoes, N.,l . 092 

of lilies. 592 

poaches, Del. 780 

pears, treatment. 140 

potatoes. 311 

Can. 311 

Conn. State. 219 

N. II. 140 

Win. 589 

Blights of Myrtaccin. 39 
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Page. 

Blitov s leucopterus , notes. 968 

Me. 880 

Miss. 878 

Ohio. 697 

Blood. (See also Dried blood.) 

serum cultures, isolation of bacteria 19 
for treatment of ervsipdons 

aUcetions. 526 

Bloodwood, notes. 839 

Bloody urine in cattle... 987 

Blue grass, analyses, X. JI . 155 

Canadian, notes, Can - - . 384 

Kentucky, notes, Ark. 296 

Can. 384 

Texas, notes, Tex. 116 

lnpiue, culture experiments, Mass 

State. 295 

for green manuring and for 

food . 31 

mold of apples, notes, It. 1 874 

Blueberries, varieties, Mich. 214 

joint, Canadian, notes, Can. 381 

Ilium* a balsam iff m, notes. 774 

Bocage, varieties. La . 405 

Jlophmeria »mvu, notes. 954 

Boiling, effect on the albuminoids of coves’ 

milk. 895 

Bokhara clover. (Ser also Sweet clover ) 

analyses, Mass. State. 296 

culture experiments, Ark. 296 

Mass State .... 295 

Tex . 115 

Bollworm. {See Corn worm ) 

liomb calorimeter, new form, Conn Shuts. 599 

Bonibyeid caterpillars. 700 

llombi/x viori, notes. 880 

Bone, analyses. Conn. Stati. 195 

Gn. Ill 

La ....... .... .. . —.... 8a4 

Mass Hatch . 294,670 

Mass. State. 294 

Midi. 380 

K. II . Ill 

K.J. 668.940 

K. 1. 757 

S. C. 295 

W. Va.112,295 

as a fertiliser, X C . 581 

meal, agricultural value. 293,939 

available phosphoric acid in . 293,82C 
citrate soluble phosphoric acid 

In. 293 

preparation on the farm . 670 

scrap, analyses, X. IT. Ill 

Boneblack, dissolved, analyses. 668 

Conn. State.. 195 

Mass. State.. 294 

N. II. Ill 

li. 1. 854 

Bookkeeping, farm. 259 

Bookworms, notes. 882 

Borax for standardizing normal acid. 745 

Bordeaux mixture - 

age of. 812 

an d London purple for apple scab, Del.,. 786 
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Bordeaux mixture—Continued. 

and London purple for striped encumber 

beetle, Tex .... 685 

Paris green as a fungicide, Mo. 310 

for apple pests, Mich. 805 

applo scab, K. Y. 

Cornell. 879 

oankerworms, B. I. 126 
oodlingmotli, N. H. 224 

codling moth, N. Y. 

Cornell. 879 

codling moth, R. I. 126 

“Rubin” for grape diseases. 876 

as a fungicide. 965 

effect on Pvccinia coronata . 225 

Spirogyra long a tun . 225 

ferrooyanid test for. 312 

for apple scab, X. H. 224 

anthraonose of raspberries, Can.. 404,094 
Minn.. 137 

authracnose of raspberries, N. Y. 

State. 38 

fruit rot of plums, JS\ Y. Cornell .. 138 

fungus diseases of ornamental 

planls, N. «T. 602 

leaf blight of strawberries, Del.... 767 

spot of cherries, Iowa . 787 

plums, N Y. Cornell... 138 

peach blight and rot, Del. 786 

pear scab, Conn. State. 220 

N. H. 223 

Jl. T. 125 

potato blight. 409 

(’an. 311 

Minn. 136 

N. H. 140 

Wis . 589 

spot disease of currants, Iowa. 787 

preparation. 788,965 

and use, Mass. Hatch. 140 

Mich. 231 


Borer, coffee. 146 

crown, notes, Ark. 42 

flat-headed, notes, Ark. 42 

lionny tree. 146 

locust, notes. 413 

peach, notes, Ark. 42 

pin, of peaches, U S. D, A. 766 

potato stalk, notes, N. J. 41 

root, of peaches, U. S. D. A. 766 

round-hoadecl apple tree, notes, Ark. 42 

stalk, notes, Miss . 879 

N.Y. State. 144 

Boric acid as a preservative for butter. 808 

distribution. 643 

for decomposition of silicates... 552 

in milk, determination. 745 

Boron, determination. 364 

Botanical investigations, nonlocal condi¬ 
tions in. 179 

work of J. Yesque. 370 

the V. S. Government.. 95 

Botanist, report, Ind... 812 

Ky. 900 

Me. 875 


Tag®, 

Botanist, report, Mich. 094 

Mont. 994 

N. C. 185 

N. «T. 880 

Ohio. 857,720 

Wis. 585 

Botany, abstracts of articles. 18, 

92,186,273,366,463,559,653,740,835,922 

anatomical and physiological. 05 

ns related to herbaria. 94,188 

compendium of. 840 

Division, U. S.D. A.. 370,465,657,751,770 

elementary, text-book. 024 

In Germany, progress in. 04 

of Yakutat Bay, Alaska, IT. S. D. A 751 

systematic and eoouoxnio. 170 

handbook. 19 

text-book. 10 

Bothies, notes. 44,231,316 

Ky. 877 

Bottom grass, Colorado, notes, Tex. 116 

Jiotrytis douglaasii , notes. 224 

vulgarity notes. 141 

Tioutcloua jnnci/olia, notes. 306 

Bovine rabies, notes, Mass. Hatch. 66 

tuberculosis, suppression and pre¬ 
vention, IT. S. D. A. 526 

Box elder on the plains . 774 

timber, yellow, durability. 960 

Ttraohyirypea oehatinua , notes. 593 

Brain fever, infectious, in horses . 712 

Bran and ground wheat vs. oats for horses, 

N. Dak. 802 

short s vs. oats for horses, N. Dak. 802 

cotton-seed, analyses, Mass. State- 336 

wheat, analyses, Mass. State. 330 

S. C. 336 

Brandy, examination. 184 

Hrassica spp., setting of seed. 767 

Bread, as affected by digestive tiuids. 336 

bacteria in. 793 

beetle, notes.413,700 

brown. 63 

determination of ergot in. 425,523 

distribut ion of nitrogenous and min¬ 
eral matter in. 793 

flavor. 794 

dry baked. 803 

making, text-book. 890 

molding. 423 

monograph on. 803 

skim milk, digestibility. 794 

studies. 616 

Breed, effect on composition of beef, Mo... 327 

tests of cattle, Mo.: 324,3?7 

milch cows. 337 

N.Y. State-. 45,46,47 

poultry, Can. 613 

turkeys, B. 1. 425 

Breeding cattle. 155 

in Belgium.*. 64 

cultivated plants. 647 

Breeds of cattle, Shorthorn and Hereford.. 937 

Brewers’ grains, analyses, N. J. 702 

cake, analyses*... 706 
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Brewery refuse, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 204 

Brewing, barley for. 72 

Bridges, timber trestle, U. S. D. A. 869 

Brie cheese, manufacture. 256 

British Botanical Association, meeting_ 370 

India, fauna of. 20 

Broad beans, culture. 584 

Broccoli, varieties, La. 405 

Brume grass, awnless, culture experi¬ 
ments, Ark. 290 

Colo. 120,322 

Wyo. 209 

Tex. 116 

rust of. 224 

Brom rlia sylvenlrh, notes. 954 

Bromelisds, germination. 188 

Bromin, heat value of oils and fats. 652 

in organic compounds, detection... 18 

Bronchitis, infections. 712 

verminous, Ark. 249 

Broom corn, culture experiments, Ark. 121 

Colo. 120,122 

varieties, Wyo. 210 

Brown bread. 63 

durra, culture experiments, Wyo .. 209 

grain beet lo, notes, Ala. College- 43 

o> sters, coloration. 20 

rot of apples, notes, li. I . 874 

pears, K.J. 691 

potatoes, notes, Minn. 130 

Brownian movement. 277 

BruchuH 4-mac (data, notes, Ala. College- 43 

obteclua, notes, A la. College. 43 

phi, notes. 700 

Ala. College. 43 

Bridle met hod for margarin. 272 

Brunissure, recent observations. 221 

Brussels sprouts, varieties. 405 

Bryobia j pratenah, notes, Colo. 143 

Mich. 967 

prune (*) notes. 700 

rib\H, notes. 811 

Bvchloc dactyloidts, notes. 371 

Buckwheat, analyses, Nev. 891 

IT. S. I). A. 396 

culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 295 

digestibility. 796 

flour, analyses, Mass. State- 336 

Japanese, culture experiments, 

Mass. State. 295 

silver-hull, culture experi¬ 
ments, Mass. State... 295 

. varieties, Colo. 120 

Bud grafting, directions for. 505 

worm, notes, M iss. 201 

N.H. 143 

of tobacco, Ky... 881 

Budding grapes. 308,309 

Buflfclo beetle, notes, Mo. 880 

U.S.D.A. 312 

bur, notes, N.J. 680 

TJ.S.D.A. 135 

grass, flowering of. 371 

pea, culture. 131 
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Page. 

Bulb fanning in the Southwest. 688 

Bulletin, station, mission, U. S. I). A. 433 

Bunsen burner, new. 921 

Bur clover, notes, Ark. 296 

grass, small, notes. 839 

Burdock, giant, notes. 38 

Burgundy mixtnro as a fungicide. 39 

Burner for sodium light. 18 

Burnet, analyses, N. II. 155 

Burnt lime and marl as fertilizers. 670 

as a fertilizer. 573 

Bush beans, varieties, Ky. 213 

La. 405 

Mich. 302 

W. Ya. 213 

Butter, abnormal, N. II. 156 

adulteration. 050 

calorimeter test . 558 

detection. 255,649 

analyses. 272 

Idaho. 463 

Kj.’.. 835 

Me. 897 

N. H .. 161 

S. 0. 336 

analysis, refractometer in. 273 

Iteichert-Meiesl method. . 18 

and choose, fraudulent, S. C. 256 

making, S C. 256 

nutritive value. 992 

margarin, rofrartometer for .... 272 

Australian, analyses. 339 

as affected by food . 248 

N.U . 155 

bactoriology. 992 

examination, viseosimetric method- 255 

exhibitions, Danish. 626 

exports, Danish. 812 

Finnish. 812 

extractors, tests . 714 

fat, analyses. 708 

t>#. space system for creameries 

Conn. Storrs. 625 

fatty acids in. 273 

from whey, N. T. Cornell. 69 

ins estigations. 17 

making, bacteriology, F. S. D. A- 429 

in England and Donmai k.. 808 

notes, N. Dak. 71 

Normandj . 717 

package, new r . 897 

preservatives. 808 

production, comparison of breeds 

for, N. Y. State. 46 

in Italy. 256 

profits,N. Y. State .... 423 

winter, Minn. 425 

refractometor. 273 

salting... 339 

substitutes, examination. 917 

Swedish, water oontout. 895 

1 18 . margarin, nutritl ve value. 708 

water con tent. 157,894 

yield of Holstein-Friesiau herds_ 023 

Buttercup, analyses, N.H. 155 
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Butterflies and moths, British and European 699 

dimorphism. 791 

notcH. 517 

cabbage, notes, N. V. State. 144 

Butterfly pupa', anatomy and physiology • • 44 

Buttermilk, utilization. 339 

Butyric acid fenneutation. 71 

By-products of corn. 883 

Cabbage aphis, notes, N. Y, State. 144 

bug, harlequin, Ark. 42 

N.Y. State. 144 

T.S.D.A . 314 

outferities, notes, N, Y. State ... 144 

remedies, N. Y. State.. 144 

cluhroot. 141 

enreulio, notes, Ohio. 697 

motli, notes. 316 

treatment. 147 

pi oi ion, notes, N.Y. State. 144 

plusia, notes,N.Y.State. 144 

imported, notes, Aik. 42 

1*1 ut ella, notes, N.Y. State. 144 

root maggot, notes. 700 

treatment, N.J . 41 

Cabbages, nil hue experiments, Colo. 120 

N.Dak... 33 

feitili/i r experiments . 203. 299 

varieties, Aik . 124 

Colo . 125 

La. 405 

Mil. 129 

Mich. 302 

Tex. 6b5 

W.Va. 213 

Oacuecia aryyrospila, notes, Colo. 143 

rosacea nit, «ot< s, Me. 880 

acw uferana, notes, Colo. 143 , 

Cacti ub fodder plants. 708 

of lower California, new species. 5G4 

Cactus and Mosembrianthemum, role of 

starch in. 277 

fruit, analyses, Tex. 300 

plant, aualy sea, Tex . 366 

Cactvs opuntia, chemical analysis. 6K7 

Cuddle, notes, IT. S. 1) A. 515 

Copovx a n Hen ft, notes, Can. 404 

Caflein hi tea, determination. 557,652. 921 

Calamayrostis canadensis, notes, Can. 384 

Gulandrn rjranaria, notes, Ala ‘College. 43 

r.SD.A. 515 

oryza , notes, Ala. College. 43 

Miss. 878 

IJ.S.D.A. 515 

Calcium earhid and acetylene. 90 

cyan ate a s a fei ti 1 i zer. 490 

hydroxid, effect on glucose. 741 

oxalate in seed coats of Umbellif- 

ene... 94 

phosphate in plant s. 467 

Calibration, apparatus for. 91 

Calico works refuse, analyses, Mass. State.. 294 

California Station, notes. 533 

bulletins. 136, 568,766,985 

California stinkweod, notes. 407 

Caloeoris fvXvomacula tux, notes. 792 


Page. 

Calorimeter, Carpenter’S. 559 

for testing butter and lard.. 558,650 

Calves, feeding experiments. 337 

Mass. State.... ,321 

Minn. 425 

Wia. 614 

meat meal for. 337 

peanut oil with sour milk for. 64 

jKiisoning by cotton-seed meal. 252 

ringworm. 252,618 

skimmilkfor. 425,523 

Camelina sativa , notes, U. S. 1). A . 135 

Camenibert cheese, manufacture. 256 

Camomile, Homan, notes. 31 

Canada field peas, culture experiments, 

Colo. 120 

peaR, notes, Mass. Hatch. 121 

stations, publications. 116, 

210, 232, 309, 311, 315, 3X4, 394, 403, 565, 
570 571, 573, 575, 570, 580, 581, 582, 583, 


586, 587, 588, 5x9, 592, 593, 603, 608, 600, 
613, 617. 623, 625, 630, 664, 670, 672, 675, 
676, 677. 6X7, 688, 694, 695, 696, 704, 705, 
708, 711, 713, 714, 715, 717, 718, 776, 777 


thistle, notes, N. J. 689 

Canadian blue joint, notes. Can . 384 

Cahaign , notes . 290 

Canary grass, cult lire experiments, Can.... 384 

Colo 120 

Candy, adulteration. 835 

Cane blight of « urrants, N. .7. 691 

juice, purification, Ala. College. 710 

sugar and beet sugar, comparison- 257 

citric acid from. 272 

i nil nonce of lead prodpitat e on 744 

in plants. 468,747 

reaction. 740 

reversion through nucrobrgan 

isms. 270 

Canker worm, fall, notes, Me. 880 

spring, notes, Midi. 067 

OnnkerworniH, notes, Mass. Hatch. 141 

N. JI. 126 

IT. S. I). A. 314 

treatment,N. Y. Cornell . 879 

H. 1. 126 

Canning meats. 800 

tomatoes and corn . 36 

Cantaloupes, x arieties, Md . 120 

Caoutchouc, culture in the Antilles. 960 

notes. 72 

Capo Colony r soils, analysis. 487 

('aptve laniarius feeding on aphides. 596 

Carabidir, new genera and species. 147 

Carayana arborescent, notes. 135 

Carbohydrates— 

ammonia derivatives. 645 

aw affected by dilute alkalies. 740 

glyoxylic acid. 557 

assimilation by leaves. 277 

oxidation. 740 

physiology. 804 

Carbon bisulphid— 

as a fertilizer.32,197 

an insecticide, Ala. College.. — 48 
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Carbon hi snlphid —Con t i n nod. 

as an insecticide, Ky. 882 

K.J. 41,696 

F.S.1). A. 515 

effect on denitrifying organism** of ma¬ 
nure . 25 

exhausted soils. 98 

fungi and ferments ... 928 

for cabbage root maggot, X J . 41 

gophers, V. S. 1). A . 20 

woodchucks. 929 

Carbon diox id— 

determination. 271,652 

effect on the protoplasm of living plant 

cells. 839 

precipitation. 271 

volumetric determination. 921 

Carbonaceous v,s. nitrogenous rations fin¬ 
ings, N. V. Cornell. 242 

Carbonic acid, formation in the burning of 

carbon compounds. 921 

in air, effect on temperature 

of the ground. 929 

Canlooti, varieties, La . 405 

Canluitsjnjaioa'phnluMi notes. 38 

Cturr, n sp., notes. 563 

Carnation anthraenose.. 141 

leaf spot, notes. 141 

rust, experiments . 695 

notes.141, nil 

treatment. 695, 788, 789 

X. Y Cornell- 102 

Carnations, abnormal. 788 

culture. 309,506,586 

Carpentei calorimeter .... 559 

Carpet beetle. (Srr Buffalo beetle ) 

Citrinnu# mnduHamMiotoR, Wash . 134 

(hirpiniiH lea\es, relation to hoxenbesens .. 965 

Carjfocapm jiomonella % notvs . 2.51 

Can. 593 

splemlana tn walnuts. 0*)9 

C(i i'poph ilnn J a lit pen n <V, notes, Ala. College. 43 

Carrot moth, golden*washed, notes. 231 

wild, notes, V. S, D. A. 135 

Carrots, uual> ses. Mass. State. 290,336 

fertilizer experiments. 579 

Can. 579 


Cage. 


Castration, scrotal hernia of stallions due 

to. 987 

Catalogue of Coleoptera of North America, 

northern Asia, and Europe 44 

Maine plants, supplement... 278 

plants of northern Idaho, V. 

8. I>. A. 465 

Sturtevant Prelinnean Libra¬ 
ry of the Missouri -Botanical 

Garden. 926 

('atch crops for conserving nitrogen in soils. 682 

serradella for. 32 

white mustard and crimson clo¬ 
ver for, Mass. Hatch. 121 

Catelifhos, notes.... 690 

Me. 872 

Catechu and Katti. 719 

Caterpillar, apple-tree tent, notes, Ark- 42 

red-humped apple tree, Muss 

natch. 141 

tent, notes, X. II. 326 

zebra. X. Y. State. 144 

Caterpillars attacking cocoa trees. 146 

grease mixtures tor. 307 

on conifers. 793 

Cathartus <jnnHiatus, notes, IT. S. 1). A... . 515 

Cattle and buffaloes of Assam. 64 

breed tests, Mo. 324,337 

breeding. 155 

in Belgium. 64 

British, exports. 532 

crossing with zebus. 617 

dehorning, Tenn. 155 

ergotism in. 67 

fever, Southern, Via. 251 

Fribourg breed. 155 

gastric fever in. 712 

growth,nutrition, and profit. 523 

Guernsey, in Germany. 891 

I ndiun breeds. 891 

lameness, treatment. 892 

of Finland. 616 

plague i n A frica. 987 

poisoning by Lathyrus clymnnnn .. 52C 

nitrate of potash, Ivans 250 

soda, Mass. 

Hatch... 66 


varieties, A i‘U. 124 

Can. 579,580,581,076 

Colo. 125 

Wyo . 203 

r*. mangol-wurzels, nutrit i ve value 209 

Casabunaim, culture in Louisiana. 308 

Casein in lactic acid formation. 338 

milk, determination. 921 

relation to fat in milk, N. Y. State.. 159 

lactic fermentation. 158 

Castanea satim as a houey plant. 791 

Castor bean cake as a fertilizer. 490 

culture. 867 

oil, pressing. 719 

properties. 257 

pomace, analysis, Conn. State. 195 

for tobacco, Conn. State... 208 

Castration, elongation of posterior mem¬ 
bers due to. 693 


polled breeds. 64 

potatoes for. 64,248,616 

psoroptic mange. 315 

raising in Norw ay. 985 

red-spotted, of the lower lthinc. 616 

slaughter experiments. 804 

ticks, treatment for. 882 

tuberculosis in. 618 

wheat for. 337 

< ’attlej a fly in Germany. 880 

Cauliflowers, culturo in England. 584 

varieties, Ark. 124 

La. 405 

Me. 867 

Md. 129 

Mich. 802 

Oreg. 1 35 

W. Va. 218 
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Gecidomyia atriciplit , notes.... *. 517 

arenas, notes.315,880 

destructor , notes. 147 

N. J. 514 

XJ. S. D. A. 514 

sp., on lindens. 068 

Cecidomyids, anatomy. 609 

Ceoropia emperor moth, notes, Me. 880 

Cedar apples, notes. 605 

tannin in. 17 

red, distribution in New Jersey. 774 

Celery, culture experiments, N. Dak. 83 

N. Y. Cornoll. 401 

Tex. 685 

insects affecting, Mich. 968 

irrigation for. 404 

oil, manufacture. 770 

varieties, W.Va . 218 

Cell constituents. 563 

formation, mechanism. 188 

membranes of seeds, dissolution dur¬ 
ing germination. 18 

penetration. 372 

motion, studies. 94 

nucleus, in development of fungi. 466 

structure and character. 748 

Cells and tissues, staining. 760 

animal and vegetable, iron compounds 

in. 408 

animal and vegetable, origin of color 

ing matter in. 830 

bacterial, structure. 659 

containing chlorophj 11, respiration 

and assimilation. 925 

disorganization phenomena. 839 

of plants, mineral requirements!. 277 

Cellulose, cereal, constitution. 921 

determination. 553 

fermentation. 659 

in sugar cane, determination.... 648 

solution by eytase. 744 

enzyms. 914 

studies. 271 

Genangium abietis infecting conifers . 513 

injuring pines. 508 

Oenehrut tribuloid.es, notes, N. J. 689 

Gentaurea calcitrapa , notes. 38 

melitensis , notes,.38,13G 

solstitial is , notes. 38 

Gentorhynchus sulcicottis , notes. 882 

Centrifugal skim milk for cheese. 71 

Centrosomcs and central spindles. 830 

Gephaleuros coffece, parasitic on coffee. 410 

Ceratocystis fimbriata , notes, Tex. 684 

Oercospora angulata , notes, Iowa. 787 

coffeeicola affecting coffee seed¬ 
lings . 39 

Gercosporella nivea , notes. 838 

Cerealine feed, analyses, N. J. 702 

Cereals at World’s Columbian Exposition, 

analyses, XJ. S. D. A. 306 

breeding. 855 

continuous culture'. 400 

cross fertilization. 273 

culture in Algeria. 580 


Page. 

44 Ceres powder ” for grain smuts. ...... 225,789 

Germs cumengei , notes . 564 

digueti , notes. 564 

Charceas graminis , notes. 231 

GhfMoinium marchicum , notes. 838 

Ohcetophoma oleaeiana, notes. 876 

Charbon bacillus, notes. 20 

toxin, studies. 526 

Cheese, analyses. 708 

and butter as carriers of diseases.. 330 

factories. 162 

ash analyses... 629 

bacteriology. 337,992 

Brie, manufacture. 266 

Oamembert, manufacture. 256 

Cheddar, manufacture. 808 

conditions of manufacture, N. Y. 

State. 159 


curd inflation. 528,001 

detection of margarin in. 158 

examination. 161 

factories, management, S. C. 256 

factory washings, composition. 71 

fancy. 330 

from centrifugal skim milk. 71 

milk of difterent animals, 

composition of iat in. 526 

Gorgonzola, manufacture. 8,10 

greon composition, N. Y. State- 160 

Laguiolc, manufacture. 330 

lard, analyses. 630 

Limbergor, manufacture. 339 

loss of weight, N. Y. State. 161 

making, bacteriology ,U.S 1). A- 429 

chomistiy. 339 


and technob >gy. 898 

experiments, Can... 715,717 

S. C. 338 

N.Y. State. 158 

loss in, N. Y. State. 160 

machine. 630 

principles. 256,330 

method of obtaining fat m. 555 

mineral ingredients. 467 

mites, notes. 281 

production, comparison of breeds 

ior, N. Y. State. 47 

in Italy. 256 

profits, N.Y.State.... 423 

ripening. 380 

chemistry and baotoriol- 

o«y. 908 

skipper, notes. 791 

Stilton, manufacture. 830 

sweet curd, manufacture, Minn.... 420 

yield, as affected by composition of 

milk, N.Y.State. 161 

Gheimatobiabrumata,noUM . 807 

Chemical and seed - control stations of 

Sweden, reports. 668 

analysis for valuation of soils.. 100 

quantitative .. *.. 864 

composition andmetabolio trans¬ 
formations in plant and animal 
bodies. 277 
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preparation for market N Y Cor 
nell 400 ! 

Russian Mil h 305 

varieties Mich 214 

N Y Cornell . 400 

Oreg 34 

Cherry brandy, examination 530 

fruit mold ... 141 
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Chi rry Japanese winter . 504 

louse notes Conn State 230 
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Ch<r\il varieties La 405 
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treatment 39 965 

Chocolate tip motli notes 231 
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Cholera, hog—.. 07 

Chondritlayumea , notes, U. S. 1>. A. 135 

Cl»roaosonie reduction in animals and 

plants ...... 371 

' Chrysanthemum tegetum , asli analysis. 506 

Chrysanthemums, crossing. 405 

culture. 687,688 

N. Y.Cornell ... 216 

from seed . 687 

grafting. 688 

notes. 500 

plant lice on... 179 

varieties, N. Y. Cornell.. 216 

Chryeie shangaiensii r, notes. 882 

Chtysopa oeulata, notes, Y.S.P.A. 313 

Chrysaphlyctie emtobiotaea , notes. 875 

Cnryeopogon parvijtorue, notes. 680 

Churning cream at different stages of ripen¬ 
ing, Can. 625 

experiments, S. C. 338 

Cicada,periodical, N.J. 697 

Cicada septendeeun, notes. 792 


N. »J . 697 

Cicer arietinum , notes. 954 

dcuta maculata, poisoning Irom, Iowa- 588 

Cider, analy ses. 719 

apples, selection . 504 

prevention of blackening. 719 

vinegar, analyses, Idaho. 403 

Cigar-case bearer, notes, Can. 593 

X. Y Cornell. 227 

Cineraria, e ultivated, origin. 132 

fly, notes.146,316 

Citric acid formation during oxidation oi 

sucrose. 557 

from cane sugars .. 272, 


362, 305 


Citrus fruits, composition. 585 

culture in Sicily. 4Ut 

* fertiliz* rs for . 582 

insects uilecting. 595 

Vladospo i m/a earpophilum, < ’onn. State ... 220 

he) barium , notes . 224 

Mo. 875 

nubsessile, notes. 838 

Cladosporium, morphology and biology. 371 

on cucumbers and gourds .. 964 

Clavaria phyllophila , notes. 748 

Olaxiceps purpurea, notes. 39 

Clay, analyses, Tex..*. 306 

industries of New York . 258 


Climate and Health, Vol. T, 17. S. 1). A... 472,932 
inti nonce on growth of hr trees ... 508 

health, U. S.D. A.... 97 

relation to tree growth. 962 

Climatology, topographical. 845 | 

Cloud photography, V. S. P. A. .. 474 

roll, horizontal, Y. S. I). A. .. 474 

Clouds, relation to rainfall. 287 

Clover, alsiko. (See Alsike clover.) 

crimson. (See Crimson clover.) 

culture experiments. 496 

fertilizer experiments... 579 

for orchards.. 585 

lniy, analyses, Ky... 835 


Page. 

Clover, Japan, notes, Tex. 116 

mite, notes, Colo. 143 

Mich. 967 

red. (See Red clover.) 

seed, examination. 871 

Can. 688 

germination. 509 

impurities, Can . 688 

perforation of seed coats. 872 

silage, preparation. 396 

Clovers, common names, Mich. 896 

Club root as affected by lime. 513 

notes. 413 

of cabbage. 141 

turnips. 700,785,788 

studies. 224 

Cnicus arventtis, notes. 38 

N.J. 689 

lanceolatus, notes, N.J. 689 

Coal ashes, analyses, Mass. State. 294 

determination of heat value . 899 

dust as a fert ili/er. 197 

Cobalt, cffc< t on plants. 467 

f’oecidtc, new species, notes. 44.517 

of New Zuilaiid. 815 

Coccids, gall making . 968 

Coeemellidie of Japan, catalogue. 698 

Cockchafer, remedies. 968 

Russian . 793 

Cocklelmr, dagger, notes, 17. S. D. A . 135 

Cockroach, breeding habits. 881 

Cockapur, notes. 136 

Cocoa, cult i\at ion . 404,586 

otlci t on digestion . 971 

tiees, caterpillars on. 146 

Cocoauuts, culture. 405,586 

germination . 872 

Cocoon of liombyx mon, study. 880 

Codex alime atariue austriacue, prospectus. 616 

Codling moth as a nut fbeder. 699 

in Tasmania. 881 

notes. 231 

„ Ark. 42 

Can.316,593 

Colo. »143 

N. H. 126 

treatment. 316 

Ky . 882 

N. H . 224 

N. Y. Cornell. 879 

R.1. 120 

trapping, Can. 098 

Cod liver oil as food. 701 

Coffee, analyses. 708 

and coffee plantations. 616 

borer, studies. 146 

Cephalevros eoffem on. 410 

disease. 695 

effect on digestion. 971 

examination .. 599 

fat, sugar, and tannin in. 616 

fertilizing constituents. 803 

food constituents .. 803 

poisoning by. 616 

substitutes, analyses. 599,708 
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Coffee seedling#, leaf disease. 39 

Ooke screenings for violet damping. 690 

Colchicum, destruction. Oil 

Cold saponification. MO 

summer of 1816, 0. S. I). A. 845 

storage of frni t. 308, 504,505 

iJoleophora Jtctcherella , notes. 968 

Can . 593 

N. Y. Cornell.. 227 

Coleoptera, Australian, notes. 880 

found with ants. 792 

of North America, northern 
Asia, ami Europe, cata¬ 
logue. 44 

southwestern Pennsylvania 596 

Coleoptera longieorn , of the West Indies- 792 

li. sp., notes. 146 

Coleoepurium cacalia', notes. 466,787 

campanula?, notes. 466,787 

cunchi-a mentis, notes. 10C 

euphratue, notes. 787 

inula?, notes. 466 

m dampy ri, notes. 787 

petasitis, notes. 466, 787 

senecionis, uotes. 466.787 

sonchi, notes. 787 


tonchiatvensis, notes, N. Y\ 


Cornell . 216 

tubalpimtm, notes. 787 

fufiftilaginiit, notes. 466,787 

Colic, barium chloricl foi. 712 


College and station oflieerH, index to names, 


C.S. D. A. 


433 


Colleges and schools, agricultural, in Fnited 


States, IT. S. II. A. 433 

Collctotriehvnv/alcatum, notes . 410 

Colocynth, notes. 124 

Color in tanning materials. 257 

Colorado bottom grass, notes. lex. 116 

Hemiptera. 230 

potato beetle, notes. Ark . 42 

Colorado Station, bulletins . 230,705,808 

report. 92, 


Page. 

Conifers, grafting. 869 

infection by Ccnangium abietit .... 513 

insects affecting. 882 

North American, notes. 775,900 

trichomos. 839 

('vniotporium mttydis , notes. 838 

Ooniothyrium mclatporum on sugar cane... 311 

Coniutn macvlalum , notes. 779 

Connecticut State Station, bulletins.. 109,148,314 

notes. 260,342 

report.... 182,191, IDS, 
198, 207, 208,218, 229, 
231, 233, 254, 256, 258 
Storrs Station, bulletins.... 145,803 
notes . 166,342,995 
report,.. 564,571,590, 
597, 599, 003, 605, 014, 
C20, 621,622, 625, 631 

Conophallu* Aew»/aAu,mannane in. 462 

t'onotrachelus nenuphar,-note* . 792 

(Jan. 593 

Consular reports of Costa Kiea. 340 

n S.D.A. 433 

Contagions diseases of animals ns affected 

by acids. 618 

domestic animals. 253 
inflammation of udder of cows. G18 
Convicts, employment in road building. 


P.S.DA . 258 

Cooking and diateties. 891 

lext-book. 890 

tberiuoinetei. 794 

soda, analyses, Mass. State. 294 

Cooler, new form. 921 

Cooperative creameries— 

in Denmark. 429 

Minnesota. 429 

Vermont. 162 

plans for. J17 

Oodperath e experiments— 

with beets, Tenn. 30 

fertilizers, N. J . 958 

potatoes. 862 


120,122,125,132,142,165 
Coloring matter of animal and vegetable 


cells. 839 , 

natural waters. 463 

plants. 750 

ot rusted flax. 512 

Colors of flowers, alteration by cy&nid 

fumes. 506 ! 

chart. 309 

natural waters, measurement 653 

Columbine leaf miner, notos, Conn. State.. 229 | 

Comfrey, prickly, analyses, Mass State ... 296 

culture experiments, 

Mass. State. 295 

fertilizer experiments.... 209 

Compost, analyses, S. C. 295 

Condimon t», use and abuse. 804 

Confections, determination of sugar in. 556 

Couifers as affected by lime and magnesia.. 869 

caterpillars on. 793 

diseases. 875 

European, notes. 961 


Tenn. 30 

wheat, Ind. 394 

Cooperative seed tests, Ala. College. 682 

Copper acetate for peach blight and rot, 

Del. 786 

Copper carbonate, ammouiacal— # 

for leaf spot of ebcrrics, low a.. 787 

preparation and use, Mass. 

Hatch. 140 

preparation and use, Midi. 231 

comiKumds — 

accumulation in the soil.. 99,189, 486 

as /ungicidos. 225,271 

content of human food. 425 

effect on animal organism. 336 

ripening of grape wood... 964 

in organic substances. 864 

Balt fungicides, chemistry. 592 

Balts for grape diseases. 665,876 

methods of analysis. 165 


solutions for determination of 
sugars. 185,272,365,556,736,796 
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Copper sulphate, effect on fermentation of 

grape must. 10 

for anthiacuose of rasp¬ 
berries, Minn. 137 

diseases of grapes.. 592, 788 
fruit rot of plums, 

3Sf. T. Cornell. 138 

potato diseases. 307 

rusts of grain. 87G 

smut of grains. 591 

vv heat, Minn. 110 

new methods of applica¬ 
tion . 502 

preparation and use. 965 

Mich 231 

Copriiius, revision of genus... 925 

Corn. (See also Maize.) 

analyses, N. .T. . — 702 1 

I T . S. T>. A . 396 | 

Corn-and-eob meal, analyses, Conn. Storrs.. 011 

Me. 835 

for pigs, Iowa. 607 

Corn and corn by-products. 883 

oat chop anah ses, Mass. State 330 

w beat for hogs, Colo . 122 

rtt Kafir corn for pigH, 

Kans. 800 

aphis, notes, Miss. 879 

as human food. 707 

a siluge crop, Mo . 862 I 

billhug, notes, Miss. 878 

canning. 36 

cobs, anah ses, X. J. 702 

cooperative fertilizer experiments- 764 

experiments, Ind. 113 

cultivation to different depths, Tud 113 

Mibs.. 200 

cultural implements, Tnd. 113 

culture exyieriments, Ark. 121 

Colo . 120 | 

Mass State.... 295 

deep fur. shallow cultivation. 32 

detasseling, Ga. 943 , 

Mich . 383 1 

dry matter in, Conn. State. 199 

fertilizer experiments, Ala. College 26 ' 

Can. f>7» 1 

Conn. State .. 108 

Ga. 943 

I nil. 113 

Ky. 201 

La. 383 I 

Mass. Hatch 121 

Mass. State . 291 

N.J. 942 

Pa. 943 

R. I. 879 

Tex. 114 

field experiments, Md. 114 

Minn . 113,390 ! 

fodder, analyses, Nev . 801 

food constituents, X. J . 675 

for forage, varieties. 31 

silage, varieties, Minn. 149 

harvesting by different methods, Ga.. 844 


Pa««. 


Corn hill is. drill mlture, Mass. Hatch.... 131 

leaf miner, notes, Conn. State. 229 

meal, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

Me. 815 

N. II. 155 

fat of. 17 

oats, and barley chop, analyses, Mass. 

State . 336 

periods of growth, Iml. 112 

plant, food value of different parts, 

Ga. 944 

planting at different dates, Iml. 112 

Ill. 945 

distances, ('an .. 072 

Iml.. 112 
Me .. 856 

rates, Ill. 945 

rate iff growth, 111. 945 

relative yield of while and yellow va¬ 
rieties, Miss. 200 

residual effect of barnyard manure, 

Iml . 113 

fertilizers, Ga ... 944 

root woim, notes, Miss .. 878 

Ohio. 697 

rotation. Iml . 113 

v*. continuous cropping, Ill 945 

salad, varieties, La. 405 

sap beetle, notes, Ain. College. 43 

shredding maehme, test, Ga . 944 

silage (See Silage). 

smut, culture experiments . 694 

note ? . 41 i 

soil preparation, Ind. 113 

Miss. 199 

stalks, analyses, Ga. 944 

X. J. 702 

Stover, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

Ivy. 835 

Mass. State. 296 

sweet, culture experiments, Colo- 120 

varieties, Ark. 124 

La . 405 

Mo. 863 

Mich. 332 

\V. Va. 213 

topping and stripping, Miss. 200 

varieties, Ala. College. 25 

Can. 579,580,581 

Colo. 120 

Ga. 914 

III . 945 

Ind . 764 

Miss . 200 

Oreg.31,35 

Tex. 114 

Wyo. 210 

t>*. barley for pigs. 244 

wheat for pigs.*248,524 

NT. Cornell. 241 

weevil, notes, Ala. College. 43 

worm, notes, Mass. Hatch. 141 

Misa. v . 878 

remedies, Miss. 201 

Cornell I'ulversity, notes. 342 
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Corrosive sublimate for i>otato scab, Can... 311 | 

Con n. 

State 219 

Iml... 408 

Minn . 136 

XV is .. 589 

Corsican pine,notes, Wash. 134 

Corvutt americanut , notea, l\ S. D. A. 840 

Corylut tubuloia , pall of. 793 

Cosmical relation a of the sun, the aurora, 
anti the terrestrial magnetic bold, X*. S. 

3). A. 281 

Comm lignijftrda, notes. 700 

Cotton, acreage, stat istics, V. S. D. A. 259 

American, in India. 954 

haling machine. 432 

crop of India, I T . S. 1). A. 73 

statistics, U. 8. D. A. 164 

culture, Ga . 954 

in Egypt. 862 

dirt, analytics, Mass. Hatch. 294 

fort iliacr experiments, A la. College. 26 

La. 384 

Tex. 115 

hull ashes, anahses, Conn. State . 109,195 
Mush. TTat( h .. 294 

Mas*. State ... 294 

seed, analj sen, N. II. 155 

and cotton-seed meal for pigs, 

Ala. College. 981 

i t s prod nets, X '. S. I). A ... 985 

bran, aual\ ses, Mass. State .. 336 

feed, analyses, X.J. 702 

ns a feeding stuff, N C .. 581 

for milch ootth, Pn. 985 

Tex. 152 

fertilizing value, N. C . 704 

for farm animals. 33 ! 

meal, analyses, Conn. State.. 109,195 
Conn. Storrs .. G14 

(Xu. Ill 

La. 854 

Me. 835 

Mass. Hutch .. 070 

Mass. State . 294,336 

N H. 155 

N.J. 668,720 

S. C. 294, 295,336 

and hulls, digestibility, 

N.C. 703 

for beef cat¬ 
tle, La. .. 413 

N. C ... 703 

for cotton, Ala. College.. 20 

pigs, Kaos. 890 

tobacco, Conn. State. 208 

poisoning of calves by.. 252 

v#. corn-and-cob meal for 

' pigs, Iowa. 607 

soja bean for milch 
cows, Mass. Hatch 150 

oil and meal, statistics.. 719 

in lard, detection. 273 

purification. 719 

sulphur in. 864 


Page. 

Cotton-seed oil products, feeding, N. C . 581 

soil preparation, Tex. 115 

statistics for 100 years, XT. 8. D. A... 259 

varieties, La. 384 

Tex. 115 

waste, analyses, Mass. State. 294 

N.H. JU 

weevil, Mexican, in Texas, 1". S. 

1) A. 312 

Couch grass, notes, Can. 384 

Cow stalls, ventilation. 797 

Cow bane, poisoning from, Iowa. 588 

Cowpca leaves and vines, analyses . 299 

vines, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

X.J. 702 

Cowpeas,analyses,Mass State. 295 

culture experiments, Aik. 296 

for green manuring, N. J. 668 

varieties, Tex. 121 

Cows, abortion. 617 

contagious inflammation of udder... 618 

malignant oedema. 805,987 

milch, alfafa for, N. Y. State. 57 

breed tests. 337 

N.Y. State. 45,46,47 

buying and Helling N. 0. 422 

cot ton-seed feed for, Pa. 985 

Tex. 152 

meal r*. soja bean 
for, Mass. Hatch 150 

dehorning, N. Dak. 56 

digestion experiments, Wis... 614 

feeding and care, S C . 256 

feeding experiments-— 

Conn. Storrs. 603 

Mass. State. 320 

X. Y. State . 57 

Pa. 976 

Vt. 972 

Wis. 614 

fodder beets for. 616 

herd record, X. Dak. 64 

large r«. small hay rations, 

Midi . 887 

molasses for. 425, 520,701 

pastuie r#. pasture and grain 

for, X. Dak. 62 

potatoes for. 337 

prairie hay for, Minn. 425 

rape cake for. 64 

rational feeding. 237 

rations for. 178 

Conn. Storrs. 604 

selection... 337 

and breeding, S. C ... 256 

sesame cake for. 708 

skim milk for. 523,985 

4 • slopping, ” Can. 704 

sorghum bagasse for. 61 

tallow for, N. Y. Cornell. 236 

value as determined by milk 

test, N. C.* 422 

milk fever. 896 

parturien t apoplexy, Ark. . 249 

rupture, treatment... 67 
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Cow's milk choose, composition of fat in.... 520 

Crabapples, American, varieties. 687 

Crane fly, notes.147,316,882 

Cratogeomys eatanops, notes, V. S. I). A. 20 

Cream and skim milk in centrifugal creaming 808 

churning at different stages of ripen¬ 
ing, Can. 623 

determination of aridity. 254 

pasteurisation. 68 

payment for. 67 

Conn. Storrs. 625 

Me. 898 

Mass. State. 338 

preservation for markot, Me. 992 

production, breeds for, N. Y. State... 46 

profits from selling, N. Y. State. 423 

raising at different temperatures, 

Can. 714 

by ditfi rent methods, Can .. 713 

length of time required,Can 714 

ripening by bacteria . 6s, 71,253 

Conn. Storrs 621,622 
separator and butter extractor, new 717 

separators, tests. 630 

N. 0. 426 

Pa. 91*2 

Creameries, Babcock test in, Mass State . 3 8 

construction, equipment, and 

management. 102 

cooperative, at St. Albans, Vt 162 

in Denmark. 421) 

Minnesota. ... 429 

plans for. 717 

in Berlin. 256 

management, S. C. 256 

Creamorv reconl. 1893-’94, Mass. State. 335 

Creamoniet* r for determining fat in milk .. 339 

unreliability with pasteurized 

milk. 71,255,5"»8 

Orepulodera cucunurU, notes, X. H. 315 

Cress, varietii s, La.». 405 

Cricket, notes. 593 

Crimson clover- 

analyses . 299 

Conn. Storrs. 614 

X. J. 702 

as a catch crop, "Mass. TTatch. 121 

culture experiments, Jvans. 27 

Mass. State). 295 

N r ..T. 673 

Greg. 26 

for silage and hay, Ya. 954 

in Michigan. 382 

notes, Ark. 296 

N.C. 581 

on soil treated with carbon bisulphid .. 32 

Grioceritt asparagi, notes, Ohio. 697 

Crop and weather review, Minn. 189 

service, N. Mex. 21 

Iowa. 22 

area, changes in, XJ. S. D. A. 164 

correspondents, manual for,XL S. I). A. 73 
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as affected by copper compounds.... 189 
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flea beetle, notes, X.Il . 315 

mildew, notes.413, 700 

Cucumbers, forcing. 770 

•varieties, Aik . 124 

La. 405 

Mieli. 302 
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Cucurbits, wilting. 311 
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Ci dinting n. sp.,notes. 699 

Culture media, apparatus for sterilizing .. 660 

soja beans for. 600 

of flax in Austria. 121 

meadows. 081 

plants, physiology of root h\ stems. 94 

Cultures of bacteria, tests, Can. 623 

fungi. 650 

N. Y. Cornell. 412 

microorganisms. 19 
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w ith agar and blood serum. 269 

Cupressns, revision of genus. 961 
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Cuprous oxid, method of weighing. 658 
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heat disengaged in. 278 

butyric acid. 71 

of cellulose. 659 

grape must as affected by copper 

sulphate. 20 

milk, TJ. 8. D. A. 429 

siicroso by pure yeasts. 059 

uric acid by microti’-ganiMniw. 929 

physiology and chemistry. 278 

review of works on. 058 

studies. 638 

Fermented and distilled liquors, methods 

of analysis. 267 

Ferments, alcoholic, origin. 659 

experiments with . 257 

oxidizing in fungi. 564 

soluble, iu alcoholic solutions... 659 


of Polyporu* mtlphvrvi. 408 


Fertility of soils— I 

essential elements, Minn. 477 

maintenance. 177,509 

Minn. 476 


restoration. 753 

Fertilization and reproduction of Cy topns 

Candida* . 748 

of fruits, experiments, Oreg.. 34 

Goodeniacea*. 94 

the orange, U. 8. T> A. 500 

Fertilizer analysis— 

explanation of terms, liy. 491 

N.C. 111,112,854 

N Y. State. 572 

Vt. 196 

methods. 261 

Fertilizer control in European countries ... 942 

Germany. 398 

Louisiana. 854 

Massachusetts. 294 

North Carolina.Ill, 238 

Russia. 491 

Fertilizer experiments— 

as related to soil analysis. 752 

cooperative. 575,577,581, 764 


Conn. Storrs. 571 

111. 951 

in Cape Colony. 122 

European countries. 108,854,042 

Great Britain. 578 

of the German Agricultural Society... 737 

-on asparagus, N. J. 687 

barley. 209 

Can. 579 

La. 397 


Page. 

Fertilizer experiments— Continued. 


on beans. 307 

beets. 570, 939 

cabbages . 203,200 

carrots. 570 

Can. 670 

chicory. 209 

clover. 570 

corn, Ala. College. 26 

Can. 570 

Conn. State. 198 

Ga. 943 

lud. 118 

Ky. 201 

La. 883 

Mass. Hatch. 121 

Mass. State. 201 

N.J . 942 

Pa. 943 

R.I . 379 

Tex. 115 

cotton, Ala. College. 26 

La. 384 

Tex. 115 

endive. 594 

11 ax.2 )9,579 

garden crops, Mas**. State. 302 

grass, Mass. Hatch. 121 

Pa. 013 

hemp, Ky. 2U 

hops. 867 

kohl rahi. 504 

maize. 862 

mangel wurzcls. 32 

Can. 579 

marsh lands. 491 

mentions .81,32 12«,497,579 

Mass. State. 299 

oats. 32,575,579 

Can. 579 

Jud. 117 

Ky. 759 

La. 397 

Mass. Hatch. 121 

Mass. State.> 291 

N.J . 942 

Pa. 943 

orchard fruits, Maes. State. 306 

parsnips. 579 

pastures. 31,299 

peach trees, N, J. 686 

peas. 367 

Can. 579 

pineapples, Fla.*... 214 

potatoes. 203,209,210,307,579,667,681 

Can. 579 

Ga. 860 

Ky. 201 

Mass. Hatch. 121 

Mich. 955 

N.J. 943 

N. Y, State. 761 

prickly eoiufrey. 209 

rye. 32,309,579 

N.J. 942 
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Page. 

Fertilizer experiments— Continued. 


Fertilizers, Analyses, Mich. 

.. 880 

on scarlet runuers. 


X. 11. 

109, 111 

soja beans, Mas*. State. 

. 298 

X.J. 

068,940 

strawberries. 

. 307 

X.Y. State. 111,752,853 

M d. 

. 128 

X. C. 111,112.294,854 

sugar beets. 

.... 122,209 

It I. 294,757,854,941 

Can. 

. 579 

s. c. 

.. 295 


. 330 

vt. 

112,196 

Swedish turnips. 

. 32 

W. Va. 

112,295 

sweet potatoes, N, J. 

. 082 

and feeding stutTs art, 1893 ... 

.. 380 

tobacco. 

. 576 

i rrigat ion. 

.. 631 

Conn. State. 

... 207, 208 

the ferments of the soil.. 

.. 489 

Ky. 

. 201 


490,941 

La.. 

. » 

Mass. Hatch . 

.. 121 

Pa. 

.... 762,947 

availability of organic nitrogen 

tomatoes, X. J . 

. ... CK3 

in, Ponn. State . 

.. 191 

turnips. 

2 .9,577, 579 

cooperative experiments, X. J 

958 

Csn. 

. 579 

died on nbsorpth o power of 

wheal . 

. .198 

soils. 

.. 938 

Can . 

. 579 

burning quality of 

X J . . 

jicj 


IIS 051 

Pa. 

.. . 943 

germination of gar- 

Tex. 

... 119 

ilen peas, Ark .. 

123 

Va. 

. 300 

plant growth, Vt. 

196 

winter rve. 

.. 297 

nitrogi n content 

of 

wheat. 

. 579 

sugar beet, leaies. 955 

Fertilizer industry, progress in ... . 

... 25 

sugar cane, T.a— 

678 

statistics, X. J.. 

. 068 

for eitrua fruits. 

.. 582 

laws. Ill 

491, 573,757 


.. 121 

Conn. State. 

. 195 

fraud in. 

.. 23 

Me . 

. Ill 

Me . 

.. Ill 

‘ Mass. State. 

. 294 

freight rates, X. P. 

111,112 

Mich . 

. 380 

home mixing. 

111,380 

N.II. 

. 109 

Conn. State- 

.. 185 

X.J . 

. 068 , 

C,.i. 

.. Ill 

X. V. State. 

.... 111,572 i 

La. 

.. 834 

X.C . 

111,112,854 | 

Mass Hatch... 

294,670 

K. C. 

. 295 I 

Mass. State- 

.. 294 

Vt. 

_ 112 i 

Mich. 

.. 380 

requirements— 

1 

X H . 

HI 

of aruble soils.. 

. 064 | 

X. T. 

608,940 

chrysant hmnutus 

. 583 ! 

X c. 

.. 581 

cultivated plants— 

. 664 

It. I. 294,380,757 

854,941 

orchards.. 

. 771 1 

S.C . 

.. 295 

tomatoes. 

. 499 1 

Vt . 

196 

trade in Connecticut.. 

.... 109,195 1 

'V. Va. 

112,295 

Indiana. 

. 196 

in garden culture. 

.. 504 

Maryland .... 

. 294 

moor culture . 

.. 737 

Massachusetts. 

. 294 I 

tlio Pnited Kingdom .. . 

. 573 

Xew Jersey. 

... 668.940 1 

inspection . 196,491,757 

Xcw Turk. 

. Ill , 

Ponn. State. 

195 

Rhode Island. 

- 294 

Ky . 

.. 401 

South Carolina- 

. 295 , 

La. 

.. 854 

Fertilizers, abstracts of articles. 

.... 23,100. ' 

Me. 

111,940 

191,290, 377 ,487,571,604, 

753.849,939 ' 

Md. 

.. 294 

alkaline salts in. 

. 272 | 

Muss. Hatch. 

.. 670 

analyses. 17,196,401,757 ! 

Mass. State. 

.. 294 

Conn. State. 

... 109,193 

Mnh. 

380,491 

Gft 

ill 

X.J. 

668,940 

K>. 

... 491,854 

X. Y. State.. 

111,572 

La. 


X.C. 

294,854 

Me. 

... 111,910 

It. 1.234,854,941 

m;<i. 

. 294 

S.C. 

295 

Mass. Hatch — 

... 294,670 

Vt. 

112,198 

Mass. State .... 

. 294 

W. Va. 

.. 295. 
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Page. 

Fertilizers, 1 (quid, disinfection. 838 

manufacture in Canada. 360 

materials used in, Vt. 196 

mineral phosphates as, 1". 8. 

1>. A. 489 

naming. 491 

nature and nee. 491 t 

Ala. College- 110 

N. Y. State ... 853 1 

Oreg . 197 

Vt. 196 

phospliatic, agricultural value.. 269 

preparation and use . 294 j 

H.J. 068 , 


potassic. 833 , 

purchase and use . 379,490 1 

refuse leather in. 110 

role of lime iu. 190 


sampling, Conn State. 195 

N. C. Ill 

Vt . 112 

•election and purchase, Vt ... 190 ( 

statistics.100,101, 111, 197,198 

valuation. 196, 491, 573,757 


Conn. State . 109 195 

(hi . Ill 

Ky. 491 

La . 834 

Me. 111,940 

Md. 294 

Mass Hatih. 670 


Mass. State. 294 


Mil'll. 380 | 

N. J. 668, 940 I 

27. Y.Cornell. 198 ( 

N Y. State.111,572 

N C .111,112,294,854 f 

It. T. 294.854,941 

S. V . 295 

Vt . 112,196 

W. Va. J 12,295 


vs. barnyard manure. 573 

N. J . 670 


p***. 

Field experiments—Continued. 

at Grlgnon, France. 581 

Poppelsdorf, Germany. 581 

in Great Britain. 578 

India... 954 

on hay.... 765 

pastures. 765 

root crops . 765 

with corn, Md . 114 

Minn.113,396 

fertilizers. 573,578 

Conn. Storrs. 571 

Mo. 854 

Mass. State. 292,302 

fungicides, N. .T. 690 

leguminous plants, It. 1. 857 

mixed crops, Minn. 116 

oats. 32,581,765 

Minn. 116,397 

potatoes. 765 

poiulrette.25 

wheat. 581 

Field vs. pot experiments. 75 

Fig, Indian, chemical analysis. 687 

Figs, varieties, La. 405 

Mich. 215 

Filberts, varieties, Mich. 215 

Fir, Douglas, culture experiments. 774 

mite, notes, Conn. State. 210 

Scotch, for ornamental planting. 868 

seedlings, insert injury. 775 

seeds, harvesting. 508 

trees, influence of climate on growth 508 

Lachnus sp. oil. 908 

planting. 961 

Fire blast of hops, notes. 962 

blight of apples, Conn. State.. 218 

pears, Conn. State . 218 

Firs as attectiMl by sulphurous acid. 775 

growth. 774 

red \\ ood of. 901 

Fish crow, examination of stomachs. 812 

culture in France. 337,524 


Fertilizing constituents removed from the 

soil by fruit trees, N. V. Cornell. 956 

Fertilizing constit uents, selection by plants 835 

Fescue grass, Hooker’s, notes. 955 

meadow. {See Meadow fescue.) 

sheep, notes, Can . . 384 

tall, notes, Ark. 296 

Fever epidemic at Worthing in 1893. 23 

Fiber bearing plants of Florida. 954 

Fibers, course through wound tissue. 748 

culture in Texas . 121 

Fibtillat'iaxylothrica , notes. 963 

Ficus spp., fungus disease. 591 

Fidia riticida, notes, Ohio. 697 

Fidonia piniaria , notes. 791 

Field crops, abstracts of articles.23,112, 

198,295,380,491,573,670,757, 854,942 
grown m the central provinces, 

India. 122 

irrigation for. 258 

Field experiments- 

at BorsbekcdeZ'AloHt, Belgium. 765 


dr.> ground, analyses, Conn. State— 195 

N. II. Ill 

N. J. 668,940 

R.1. 757 

fresh water, parasit ic worms. 987 

fungus d iseascs. 987 

guano, analyses, Mich. 380 

meal for steers. 708 

ponds, poisoning. 804 

waste analyses, Mass. Hatch. 294 

Mass. State. 294 

Fishing industry of Cape Colony. 337 

Flatdieaded borer, notes, Ark. 42 

pea, analyses, Mass. State. 290 

Mich. 934 

cultifcre experiments, Kans—.. 27 

Maas. State. 203 

Mich. 407 

Oreg. 27 

notes. 054 

Flavor of bread. 704 

Flax, cultivation and preparation for market 764 
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Page. 

Flax culture.,. 81 

experiments, Colo. 122 

in Austria. 121 

ou the Continent. 764 

diseases. 39 

false, notes, Can. 588 

U.S.IX A. 135 

fertiliser experiments. 209,579 

rust, notes. 694 

soil preparation. 32 

seeding at different dates, Minn.. 119,398 

depths, Minn.. 119.398 

varieties. 2011 

Minn. 121,396 

Flea beetle, turnip. 882 

beetles, notes, N. H. 315 

Flesh extract and flesh peptone, analyses.. 336 

meal, efl'eet on milk production. 708 

Floats, analyses, It. T. 854 

S. 0. 295 

Flora, arboreal, of Java. 278 

bacterial, of foremilk. 174 

early, of the Trochee Valley, Nov .. 92 

of a prairie State. 468 

British India . 839 

Queensland. 278 

the sand hills ot Nebraska, U S. 

1). A. 370 

West Virginia. 839 

Floral designs in public parks. 506 

galls, studies.513,694 

organs, origin of names. 188 

Florida freezes. V. S. I) A . 845 

phosphates, agricultural a alue- 190 

anah ses. Mass. State 291 

S. C . 295 

Station, bulletins. 64, 

65,214,251,252 514,763 

notes . 434 

Flour and bread, hygienic studies .. 336,425.616 

baking quality. 80 ) 

beetles, notes, C. S. D. A. 515 

ergot in.425,523 

examination. 652 

from Kafir corn. 803 

method of testing quality. 745 

microscopic inspection... 745 

moth, Mediterranean V. S. I). A . 515 

wheat, composition. 522 

Flower seeds, time and method for sowing 688 

Flowering of the bamboo —.. 92 

plants, notes, Can. 587 

spring, in vicinity of 

Paris. 372 

Flowers and fruits, variegation. 217 

insects iu Great Britain. 231 

interrelations. 656,839 

chart of correct colors. 309 

cross fertilization by insects. 564 

« extraction of perfume. 586 

for food. 506 

honey. 791 

of Cruel few and Futnariacere, 

anatomy. 748 

sulphur for begonia rust,,_ 311 


| Page, 

Flowers of sulphur for powdery mildew of 

grapes. 788 

1 red spiders. 593 

Fluorin in beer, determination. 462 

quantitative determination. 185 

Fodder, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

i beets for milch cows. 616 

I corn, analyses, Mass. State. 296 

N.J. 702 

crops, cost of growing, Can. 575 

plants, culture . 954 

leguminous, poisonous cf- 

1 foots. 209 

Swedish. 497 

terms, glossary, Mass. Hatch. 708 

j Vo me* tinctona, notes . 278 

i Food, arid, effect on the organism and skelo 

ton. 795 

and diet, l T . S. I>. A. 522 

its functions. 891 

as affected by formalin. 235 

related to bacteriology. 279 

chemistty and ccouom a , V. S. 1) A . 148 

colors and pre»er\ utives. 63 

combinations, effect on digestibility, 

1 Me. 884 

effect on l>a< torial content of cow 

dung . 573,942 

» health and strength of man 708 

milk and butter- 248,708,979 

Can. 705 

Mass. 

State . 331 

X.H .. 150,155 

fats. 17 

flowers for. 506 

habits of tlie < oinmon i row, 1\ S. IX A 840 

horse flesh as. 985 

| human, copper content. 425 

influence of fat and starch on utili¬ 
zation . 336 

imestigationa and publications, 

Conn Stuns. 803 

iu Pennsylvania .... 803 

’ manurial value . 736 

mixtures containing molasses. 155 

1 of crow blackbirds, V. S. IX A . 469 

moles, Ivy. 842 

, the Japanese . 803 

woodpeckers, l\ S. IX A. 470 

plants of North Ameiican Indians.. 63 

preparations, study. 890 

! preserving, chemistry . 890 

| Foods, abstracts of articles. 45, 

148,231, 316,413,518,596,70J, 793,883,069 

adulteration. 523 

analyses, S. C . 386 

detection of abrastol in. 16 

human, and practical dietetics. Cal. 985 

> patent, examination, Me. 884 

| Foot-and-mouth disease. 805,987 

Forage plants. (See aUo Grasses.) 

adapted to Arkansas. 298 

analyses, Mich. 954 

culture experiments, Mass. State. 295 
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Forage plants—Continued. 

culture experiments, Oreg. 26 

mixed, Mass. State. 296 

of foreign countries. 219 

the Southeastern States, U. S. D. A. .. 575 

varieties . 31 

Forage problems in the West. 179 

utilization of leaves, twigs, etc. 36 

Forcing asparagus. 687,770 

beans. 504 

# cucumbers . 770 

eggplants, N. V. Cornell. 401 

grapes. 217 

houses, steam t>*. hot water for, 

N. Y. Cornell. 400 

hybrid perpot ual roses .. 586 

legumes. 687 

lettuce.35,687 

rhubarb. 771 

strawberries. 767 

vegetables. 504 

Forecasting monsoon rains, U. S. D. A — 474 

Forecasts, value, V. S. D. A. 474 

Foreign agriculture, notes, F.SD.A — 164,250 

Markets. Section, F. S. D. A. 164 

* 259, 30R, 433, 531,812 

trees for the Southern States, F. N. 

I). A. 774 

Foremilk, bacteriology. 174,528 

as related to cheese 
inflation . ... 528,991 

Forest culture in Algeria. 962 

fires, cause and prevention.135, 776 

in New Jersey. 776 

flora of tbo Mississippi River nllu- 

vial region. 508 

fungi. 695 

industry in Haute*Savoie. 870 

lands in Massachusetts. 776 

legislation, national. 870 

management and protection.. 508,776, 870 

in India. 902 

policy for the Western States. 870 

of European nations . 777 

reservation and water supply. 870 

tree plantations, Kans. 508 

S. Dak. 507 

Wash. 133 

planters' manual. 776 

trees and shrubs. 776 

diseases. 224 

inserts affecting. 180,23J, 316 

of Ohio. 508 

plant lice on. 231 

vegetation as affected by frost. 870 

Forestry, abstracts of articles. 36, 

132,507,773,869, 960 
Association, American, meeting. 508 
of Minnesota, meet¬ 
ing. 777 

at the Northwest Territory Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Can. 777 

Division, V . S. D. A. 164,774,869 

drill culture in. 870 

for farmers, U. S. D. A. 508 

in Jutland.;.. 770 


Pag* 


Forestry, report, Can. 77T 

8. Dak. 86 

Forests, conservation.*. 776 

destruction and restoration... 870 

occurrence of Ayaricus melleut in. 776 

of North Carolina. 776 

relation to surfacoof the country. 135,776 

reproductive powers. 962 

value of. 508,777 

For/icula aurvcularia , notes. 792 

Formic aldehyde as a preservative. 839 

for condensing of tannins 921 

in germination of seeds ... 37 

solutions, vaporisation ... 928 

Formalin as a disinfectant. 928 

preservative . 400,628,660,700 

detection ip milk. 461 

effect on food. 235 

Furmicidie, Mex ic.iu. 596 

of Fiench Congo, list. 44 

Formol for destruction of microorganisms 225,312 

Foul brood, treatment. 517 

Four-spotted bean weevil, notes, Ala. Col¬ 
lege . 43 

Fowl meadow grass, notes, Can. 884 

Fowler’s solution for carnation i ust.. 605,788, 789 

Fowls, cholera in. notes, F. S. I). A. 525 

diphtheria in, F. S. I). A. 524 

gapes in, It. I. 426 

Foxtail, meadow, notes, Cun. 384 

> ellow, notes, Cun. 38-1 

Fragaritt helleri, notes. 564 

Frames in plant culture. 771 

Fraximt* sj»p , notes, Wash . 134 

Free acid of beeswax, sepnrat ion . 17 

nitrogen, combination with sulphur 

and carbon . 185 

Union of Hit\nriau Representatives of 
Applied Chemistry, convention..... 271 

Freezit.g device . 840 

Fribourg breed of cattle. 155 

Frit fly, notes... 882 

Frost, effect on forest vegetation. 870 

plants. 189,740 

Frosts in May at Mardela Springs, Md , 17. 

S. D. A . 474 

southern California, prediction 

and prevention, F. S. D. A. 845 

night, barometers for predicting— 475 

prediction. 476 

protection against.18,069,740 

U.S.D.A. 445 

Frozen meat trade of the Colonies and Great 

Britain. 03 

milk, method of shipment. 255 

Fruit, Americau, preparation and shipment 

to England. 398 

as stock feed. 708 

bark beetle, treatment, N, J . 697 

culture in England. 587 

Malaga. 583 

the Himalayas... 868 

notes. 131 

dryer, new... 505 

drying, notes .. 866 
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Fruit forcing, directions. ...; 580 

gathering and packing. 308 

growing In Kentucky. 868 

Queensland. 308 

juices, determination of sugar in .... 556 

inv estigations. 867 

sirups, and confections, analy¬ 
st. 463 _ 

mold of cherry, notea. 141 

peach, notea. 141 

pluma, notea. 141 

New England. 772 

preserving in the Crimea. 687 

rot of plums, treatment, IN. Y. Cornell 138 

testa, value. 170 

tree culture, handbook. 771 

roots, pruning. 505 

trees, fertilizing constituents re¬ 
moved from the soil by, N. 

Y. Cornell... 950 

grafting. 772 

injured by frost .. 808 

insect a a fleet ing. 44 

manuring. 505 

protection against rabbits 

and mice. 585 

scale insects . 310 

set t in g out for i rrigati on. 505 

spring protection. 772 

tropical. 772 

washes for . 962 

yellow ing of leaves. 964 

w inter storage. 505 

Fruits as affected by teii»jH?rature at differ¬ 
ent stages of grow < h. 587 

citrus, cult nro and marketing. 404 

cold storage. 308, 505 

diseases, N. Y. State. 141 

fertilization, Oreg. 34 

improvement. 505 

insects affecting, N. Y. State. 141 i 

irrigation for. 258 | 

preservation. 307 

relationship between American and 

Eastern Asian, TJ. S. D. A. 500 

under glass. 772 

varieties for Atiehigan. 960 

Fucue furcatu*> analj sis, Can . 573 

Fuel value of digested nutnonts, Conn. 

Storrs. 597 

Fulgoridro, luminosity. 792 

Fumigation for greenhouse peats. 882 

N.Y. Cor¬ 
nell.... 401 

Fungi affecting grapes. 140,231 

and ferments as affected by carbon 

bisulphid. 928 i 

aquatic, new. 371 

aa affected by light. 95 } 

chemicals. 279,926 

Australian, new species. 657,748 

budding, morphology. 748 

causing beet rota, biological relation¬ 
ships. 225 

cultures. 656,882 

9021—No. 12-4 


3’age. 

Fungi cultures, N. Y. Cornell... '412 

from Germany, new species. 838 

glycogen of. 651 

indigenous. 746 

laccase in. 468 

liquefaction of gelatin by. 059 

mold, morphology and biology. 39 

now species.. 39,225,371,513,563,748,838.876 

nutrition. 659,839 

of malt. 658 

molds. 6^8 

oxidizing ferments in . 564 

parasitic, ami injurious insects. 965 

study. 179 

prototypes. 563 

recent works on. 371 

role of cell nucleus. 466 

secreting organs. 466 

studies of. 656,838 

Biigar forming. 279 

tannins of. 468,749 

Fungicides— 

copper compounds a«. 271 

experiments on poach leaves, Tenn.... 874 

field experiments, IN. J. 690 

for carnation rust, N. Y. CornelL. 402 

potato rot. 872 

new, formula. 147 

preparation and use. 788 

Ala. College. 965 

Del. 44 

Mich.231,310 

N. Y. State. 141 

IN. C. 876 

S. Dak . 45 

Tenn . 876 

Fungus and insect injuries. 700 

disease of birch leaves. 774 

FiVwvspp. 591 

Trifolium prateme . 592 

diseases in the German colonies... 965 

notes. 39 

offish . 987 

grapes. 140,221 

Japanese larch. 775 

plants, nature and 

treatment. 220 

N.J. 092 

potatoes. 875,964 

tomatoes. 222,311 

soil treatment. 179 

treatment, Can. 309.587 

flora, British, te\t*book. 370 

growth and nutrient solution. 749 

mycelium penetrating cell mem¬ 
branes . 372 

new, of sweet potatoes. 695 

spores, germination.310,746 

Furfurol, condensation with phiorogludn 557 

from levulose. 90 

quantitative determination. 557 

test for pentosans. 462,651,744 

Fusariumaquaoiactum, notes. 371 

lycopenid, notes. 223 

*olani } notes... 875 
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FUiftcladiwm betula b upon bircli leave*.*.... 774 

dendriticum , note*. 39 

R.1. 875 

pyrinum, notes, Conn. State. 220 

GaXaetia, n. sp., notes. 466 

Galactito from seed of yellow lupines. 834 

Galactose, sugar from. 365 

Galeruc a xanthomelwna, notes, Conn. Storrs 145 

N.J. 696 

Galerucella luteola , notes, IT. S. D. A. 313 

Gall beetle, raspberry, Ohio. 697 

formation with reference to tanning 

products. 72 

making coco ids, notes. 516,968 

mite, beech leaf. 793 

plum. 180 

notes, Ky. 878 

pear. 281 

Galls, floral. 094 

Gam m a rvs hevxfa, notes. 44 

Gapes in fVnv Is, i emodies, R. I. 420 

Gapcworms, remedies, It. I . 426 

Garbage ashes, analyses, N.J. 009 

Garden crops, culture and acclimatisation - 504 

herbaria, preservation of specimens 132 

plants, liar cl>, notes. 586 

tillage, Mum. 35,404 

vegetables, planting and cultiva¬ 
tion, Ark. 123 

Gardening in Lucknow. 771 

Gas from superphosphate factor}, affect on 

rye. 225 

generator, new. 273,653 

lime, fertilizing value. 293 

liquor tor nematodes. 695 

producing bacteria. 659 

regulator, improved. 653 

Gasteromycetes, development of fruiting 

organs. 94 

Gastric fever in cattle. 712 

formation, bacteriology. 95 

juice, analysis. 17 

Gastrophilus equi, notes. 231 

JCy. 877 

heemorrhoidalU, notos, Ky .... 877 

nawlin, notes, Ky . 877 

peeorwm , notes, Ky. 877 

Gelatin, analyses, Mass. State. 336 

determination .. .. 648 j 

liquefaction. 462, 659 I 

saline digestion. 462 

Gelechia cerealella. (See Angoumois grain 
moth.) 

Genital apparatus of male and female or- 

t h op t or s. 882 

Geographical distribution of animals and 

plants in North America, U. S. D. A. 47J 

Geomys arenariu *, notes, T T . S. I). A. 20 

brevieep*, notes, TJ. S. I). A. 20 

huraariut , notes, TJ. S. 1). A. 20 

luteerene , notes, U. 8. D. A. 20 

pereon atue , notes, IT. S. D. A . 20 

tuza< notes, T7. S. IX A. 20 

Georgia Station, bulletins_ 767,859,943,946,954 

financial statement. 900,994 


Rage. 


; Georgia Station, report... 900,994 

Geotropism, studies. 19,94,371 

Geraniums, varieties, Can. 586 

German Agricultural Experiment Stations, 

Association, convention. 12 

Genman and Russian rye. 32 

Naturalists and Physicians, Asso¬ 
ciation, convention. 364 

Germinal selection as a source of variation. 926 

Germination apparatus, new. 688,689,779 

as affected by depth of plant¬ 
ing, Mich... 395 

light. 372 

temperature .. 407 

decomposition of albumiuoid 

matters d uring. 839 

of bromcliads. 188 

cocoanuts. 892 

fungus spores.310,746 

nuts as affected by ago ■ - - - 407 

oil-bearing seed.218,407 

peas as affected 1>\ fertili¬ 
zers, Ark. 123 

seeds as affected by age . 777,871 
ns affected b\ formic 

aldehyde. 87 

dissolution of cell 
membranes during 18 

tree seeds . 309 

roles of philothion and 1 accuse 

in. 747 

study.*. 277 

tests... 407 

R 1. 407 

Giant burdock, notes. 38 

carrot, culture experiments. 764 

Gilia tquarroea, notes. 407 

Ginger, culture. 867 

Gladiolus, botany and culture. 088 

Glanders, tuberculin for diagnosing, Me. . 893 

in horses and mules, Ark. 252 

tnnlleiti for diagnosing. 252 

Glass, action of magnesia mixture on. 17 

cocks, improvements in. 18 

Gliocladium, structure and development .. 871 

Qlceosporium fructvjemnn, notes, Ga. 769 

R. 1. 87^ 

Va. 38 

gorauerianum , notes. 513 

venetum, notes, Cau. 404,694 

Glossary of fodder terms, Mass. Hatch. 708 

Glucosazone for determination of sugars... 91 

from sumach and valonea. 865 

Glucose acetone ... 739 

as affected by calcium liydroxid... 741 

content of sugar refuse. 530 

determination. 72,91,185,739 

in maltose . 20 

molecular forms.. 365 

semicarbid... 740 

sirup, acidity... 91 

ash in... 91 

Glucosida and glucoses, constitution....... 865 

Glutanin in plants. 93 

Gluten content of wheat flour... 518 
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Gluten feed, analysis, Conn. State. 105 

Conn. Storrs. 614 

Mass. State. 336 

N. H. 155 

digestibility, Mass. State. 317 

xneal, analyses, Conn. Storrs..*■ 614 

Mass. State. 336 

N.H. 155 

vs. maize feed for milch cows, 

Yt. 972 

Glycerin aquatica, notes, Tex. 116 

canadensis , notes, Can. 384 

Olycerids in tho volatile adds of fat of milk. 618 

Glycerol in wine, determination. 363 

Glyeerose, preparation. 365 

Glycogen in liay and in muscles, determina¬ 
tion . 90 

mushrooms and yeasts. 557 

of fungi, chemistry . 651 

Glyoxj lie acid, effect, on < arboh^ drates- 557 

Gmelinn leichhardtii, notes. 776 

Gnathodus abdonnnalis, notes, Colo. 143 

spp , notes. 593 

Goat moth, notes . 700 

Goafs milk < lieeso, com posit ion of fat in .. 526 

Golden rod, poisoning b\ . 618 

Good Koudn Association of Ontario, conven¬ 
tion. 432 

Comention of Texas, proceed¬ 
ings, V. S. I). A. 257 

Goodemaceie, fertilization. 94 

Gooselierries, analyses. 582 

\unoties, Ind. 128 

Md. 129 

Mich. 214 

Goosol»erry unto ill Germany. 881 

plant louse, notes, Me. 880 

rust, notes . 141 

tlooso manure, analyses, Mans State. 294 

Gophers, notes, C. S. I). A. 20 

Gortyna nitela , notes, N. Y. State. 144 

Guumi, varieties, La . 405 

Gossyparia alini notes, Maas. Hatch.. 141 

Nev. 878 

Graft hj brids. 750 

Grafting chestnuts. 403 

clir> santheiutims. 688 

oonifers. 869 

directions fo r. 772 

double, for pears. 585 

evergreens . 505 

fruit trees. 772 

herbaceous plants. 503 

olives. 505 


Page. 

Grain fields injured by cold, treatment. 121 

ground vs. whole, for laying liens, 

N.Y. State. 423 

growing in Canada. 121 

mixtures, tests, Can. 671 

moth, Angoumois. (See Angoumois 
grain moth.) 

production as affected by weight of 

seed . 680 

rusts, copper sulphate for. 876 

investigations. 39,787,964 

parasitism in. 225 

I smut, copper sulphate for. 691 

( prevention. 787 

treatment. 225,512,964 

i susceptibility to rust . 225 

w ith and \\ ithout grass for pigs, TJtah 083 

I Gramme;?, North American, anatomy_ 277,925 

1 Granary weevil, notes, 1\ S. T). A. 515 

| Grape anthracnose, Can. 094 

I Ga. 769 

; treatment. 876 

| culture, Mo . 306 

I espalier. 605 

handbook . 772 

. disease caused by Uelieobasidiuui 


uotts. 141 

diseases in Chile. 788 

Portugal.39,311,513 

on the Pacific Coast, U. S. 

I). A. 409 

treatment. 788 

fruit and shaddocks. 868 

louso. notes . 968 

mildew, notes . 39,311,876 

prevention. 788 

treatment. 695 

must, as afiected by sulphurous acid 463 

fermentation by Saccha re* 

myees ellipsoidss . 20 

parasite, new. COS 

scale, notes, Md. 147 

sugar acidity. 91 

ash in. 91 

wood, ns affected by copper. 964 

Grapes, America n, in Europe . 772 

Franco. 505 

as affected by land plaster. 586 

bacterial gummosis. 513,965 

bitter rot, Ga. 769 

black rot. 39,693, 788,876,964,965 

Can. 694 


oranges. 505 

roses. 586,688 

schools in Haute- Savoie. 165 

Grain and bread, prices, 1881 to 1895. 813 

embryo, relation. 188 

bacteria ou. 658 

beetle, notes, Ala. College. 43 

square-necked, U. S. D. A .... 515 

cultural value of d iffereut varieties.. 580 

culture, improvement. 682 

drying kiln. 72 


Ga. 

budding. 

culture in Georgia... 

downy mildew. 

Can... 
Ga. ... 

fertilizer experiments 

forcing. 

French, analyses. 


fungi affecting 


insects affecting 


. 709 

. 808 

. 767 

. 788,935 

. 694 

. 769 

. 96 

217,505.772,868,960 

. m 

. 140*221 

.... 140,231,792.881 
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Grapes, insects affecting, Ga. 770 

leaf blight, Ga. 760 

manuring. 30,168,772 

packing and shipping, Ga. 769 

planting, Ga. 768 

pollination, Ga. 770 

powdery mildew. 788,965 

Can. 694 

Ga. 769 

propagation, Ga. 768 

pruning. 308,687 

and training, Gft. 769 

renovation of old vines. 586 

resistant stocks. 309, 586,868 

# ri|H) rot, Ga. 769 

root worm, notes, Ohio. 697 

rot, Ga. 769 

roots, decay of. 772 

scale insects. 316 

spraying. 141 

trellising. 687 

utilization of fertilizing principles. 36 

varieties, Ga. 770 

La. 405 

Md. 129 

Mass. Hatch. 130 

Mich. 214 

Mo. 307 

Oreg. 84 

adapted to Kansas. 309 

Texas. 309 

white rot. 965 

Ga. 769 

yeast fungi. 311 

Grapevine 4 typhlocybids of the Mesilla Val¬ 
ley. 518 

Grapevines, prevention of insect attacks . 772 

sulphate of iron for. 964 

Grass and clo^ er seed mixtures . 32 

fertilizer experiments, Mass. IIatch.. 121 

gardens, experimental, U. S. I). A- 396 

seed, mixing. 136 

worm, southern, notes, Miss. 878 

Grasses and forage plants of foreign eoun- 

tries. 209 

plants at Tennossee Station, 

notes. 122 

as sand and soil binders, 17. S. I). A. 492 

handbook. 370 

nutive, ornamental. 772 

new species. 371, 468,469,563,838 

North American, new species. 748 

of the Southeastern States, notes, 

U.S.P.A. 575 

Gravimetric method for copper in sugars. 364,558 

phosphoric acid .. 91,650 

Gray scab of lemons. 695 

Grease mixtures for caterpillars. 307 

Great Lakes, display of wind signals on, 

U.8.D.A. 21 

Greedy scale, notes, IT. S. D. A. 514 

Green cheese, composition, N. Y. State .... 160 

colored sun of November 9 and 10, 

1883,tT.S.X>.A. 474 

fly blight, treatment. 593 


Page 


Green fly, notes, N. Y. State... 144 

manures i>*. barnyard manure for 

white nmstard. 292 

manuring. 25 

crojis for.31,100, 

* 207,210,292,379, 490,581,668 

experiments. 294 

for hea vy soils. 379 

sugar beets. 498 

plants, nitrogen feeding of. 837 

Urceneriafuligineai notes, Ga. 709 

Greenhouse insects, fumigation. 882 

orthezia, notes, Mass. Hatch .. 141 

pests,fumigation, N. Y. Cornell 401 

plants burned by the sun. 965 

Greenhouses, heating. 585 

subirrigation. 504 

Ohio. 686 

Ground hone, analyses, N. H. Ill 

cherry, varieties, Colo. 125 

hoof, anal.t ses. Conn State. 195 

horn, analyses, Conn. State. 195 

leather as a fertilizer. 571 

nut. (#S>c Peanut.) 

(hyllotalpa vulgaris, notes. 815 

Guano, determination of nitrogen in. 052 

Peruvian, analyses, R. 1. 854 

Guma of Sardinia. 308 

Gum tlow, repression in stone fruit trees.. 868 

in Acac ias, formation. 468 

spotted, notes. 955 

Gumwosis, hacteiial, of grapes.513,965 

of sugar cine. 695 

(iymuosporanyium jutnperinum , notes- 466 

tremuloidt s, notes. 466 

macropos , notes, li, I .. 875 

Gypsum, analyses. 380 

S. 0. 295 

as a fertilizer. 573 

dejKmits in Oregon. 757 

for preservation of barnyard ma 

liure. 293 

Gypsy moth commission, work of. 790 

in Massachusetts. 790 

the Tniud States. 881 

notes, N. H. 143 

Tlabrobracon hebetor, notes. 596 

Hair waste, analj ses, Mass. State. 294 

Hairy vetch, analyses. 299 

culture.210,498 

culture oxi’eriments, Colo.... 120 

notes, P. S. D. A. 397 

on soil treated with carbon 

bisulpliid. 32 

study... 681 

Haltica nemorum , notes. 882 

Handbook of Danish pomology. 504 

fruit-tree culture . 771 

grasses. 870 

systematic botany. 19 

table-grape culture. 772 

JH aplosporella longipr •, notes. 888 

nagundinin, notes. 838 

Harlequin cabbage bug, notes, Ark. 43 

N.Y. State.. 144 
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Harlequin cabbage bug, notes, IT. S. 1). A . 314 

Harpiphorui maeulatus, notes, Oliio. 697 

Harvester*, corn... 431 

sugar-beet. 631,631 

Haustoria of Lathraia spp., anatomy.# 748 

Hawaiian Experiment Station and laborato¬ 
ries, report. 746 

Hawthorn, notes, Wash. 134 

Hay, analyses. Me. 836 

N. H. 155 

digestibility, Mass. State. 3l7 

determination of glycogen in. 90 

field experiments. 766 

from Sweden, chemical-botanical anal¬ 
yses . 964 

of mixed grasses, analyses, Conn. 

Storrs. 614 

palutubility, as affected by potash salts 497 

yield, as affected by lime, Md . 296 

Haying machinery, improvements . 72 

Hazel nuts, varieties. Mich . 213 

Health and disease, microbes in. 279 

meteorology, V. S. D. A. 474 

strength of mun as affected by 

food. 708 

as influenced by elimate, l T . S. I). A . 97 

sewage irrigated 

fields. 756 

of the people, I’. 8.1). A. 73 

Heat, action on milk . 16] 

as a cause of coloration uml coagula¬ 
tion of milk. 270 

disengaged in alcoholic fermentation. 278 

value of coal. 809 

protcids. 426 

Hooker’s hominy, analyses, Mass. State- 330 

Hedge mustard, destruction. 218 

plants, notes, ( an. 587 

Hedges, planting, Wash. 134 

trees for. 870 

and sh rubs for, ('an. 776 

Jledysarvm enronarium , notes. 206 

Helind/asidiiun ) urpnrium < n grapes. 410 

Jleliotlrix ttrmigera. {See Poll worm.) 

Helium and argon. 90 

f Hellebore, preparation and use, Mich. 231 

Hellriegol, life and u ork. 657 

Uelminthonponum inconspiruum britanni 

cum , notes, Me. 875 

rareneUi , notes. 39 

Jleloptltit thnvora, notes.-. 593, 504 

“Hema-speetroscopo comparator”. 18 

Hematuria, studies . 805 

Hemiptura of Colorado, list. 230 

Hemlock for tanneries. 993 


notes, Wash 


134 


poisonous, notes. 779 

Hemp, bowstring, notes. 954 

cultivation and preparation for mar¬ 
ket . 31 

culture experiments, Colo. 120 

fertilizer experiments, Ky. 201 

Florida, notes. 954 

Hen manure, composting and use. 757 

houae refuse, analyses, Mass. Mate — 294 


Page. 


Ifensel mineral phosphate, experiments.... 670 

valuation. 293 

nous, feeding experiments, Can. 613 

X. Y. State.... 423 

Hepaticas, history, culture, and varieties.. 688 

Herbaria in their relation to botany.94,188 

Herbarium, Catted States National, contri¬ 
butions from, T. S. T). A . 370, 

465.607,751 

work at Ohio Station. 690 

Hernia, scrotal, in stallions. 987 

Hessian fly in New Zealand. 147 

notes. 816 

N. J. 514 

l\ S. T>. A. 514 

remedies . 883 

Heterodera radicicola as a cause of root tu¬ 
bercles on tomato. 19 

Tteteronychus arntor , notes. 792 

Heteropterous hemiptera, odoriferous appa¬ 
ratus. 44 

Hibernation of aphides. 792 

studies. 700 

Hickories, propagating. 775 

Jfieona minima, notes. 775 

Hide powder method for analysis of oak 

wood extract. 920 

Hieraeiums of Scandinavia, notes. 466 

Hierocfiloa borealis, notes, Can. 384 

random, as a forage plant. 764 

High barometer area-* north of the St. Law¬ 
rence Valley, U. S. 1). A. 845 

Hippurie acid hi soils, heha\ ior. 377,662 

Jlog cholera and other aw ino diseases, Aik. 252 

st udy. 67 

“Hollow horn” and “hollow tail,” X. C . . f>81 

Holly hocks, culture. 772 

Home-mixing of fertilizers.111,380 

Conn. State. .. 195 

(la. Ill 

La. 854 

Mass. Hatch.. 294, b70 

Mass. State. 294 

Mich. 380 

X.I1. Ill 

X.J. 668,940 

X. C. 581 

R 1. 294, 

380,757,854,941 

S. C. 295 

V*. 196 

W.Vn.112,295 

machines for, 

HI. 941 

Hominy, analyses, Mass. State. 336 

Honey, alsike clover for. 594 

analyses, Mich. 463 

determination of levnlose in. 558 

moisture in. 558 

sugar in. 556 

flow ers for... 791 

in Germany, official control. 866 

locust, notes, Wash .*„ 134 


microscopy of. 


366,557 


vinegar fioin 


530 
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Honeydew, origin. 657,837 

Honny tree borer, studies. 146 

Hoof meal, analyses, N.J. 940 

Hop growing in California. 584 

tannin and phlobaphenc. 530 

Hopperdozers, notes . 593 

Hops, fertilizer experiments. 867 

tiro blast. 962 

insects affecting. 792 

manuring. 954 

Mordeumjubatum, notes, Iowa. 778 

Horn fly, notes, Mioli. 517 

remedies, N. IT. 315 

ground, analyses, Conn. State. 195 

N.J. 669 

statistics of production. 101 

Hornbeam, notes, Wash. 134 

Horse, ancestry of. 617 

beans, analyses, Mass. State. 295 

carrot. (See Giant carrot.) 
chestnuts, red and white flowered, 

notes. Wash. 134 j 

external conformation, Mich. 986 | 

feed, analyses, Mass. State. 336 

gram, notes. 954 , 

nettle, notes, N.J. 689 

U. S. D. A. 135 

Norwegian. 708 ( 

raising in Denmark. 249 

role of posterior members in locomo¬ 
tion . 986 

stalls, temperature. 616 

Horseflesh as food. 803,985 

Horses and inules, lameness, Miss. 65 

big bead, Fla. 64 

beet-sagar molasses for. 701 

breeding. 986 

digestion experiments. 610 

epizootic lymphangitis. 712 

glanders in, Ark. 252 

infectious brain fever. 712 

lameness, treatment, Miss. 65 

oat straw for, N. Dak. 802 

oats vs. horse bread for. 247 

bran and ground wheat for, 

N. Dak. 802 1 

shorts for, N. Dak. 802 t 

poisoning by golden rod. 618 

wheat, bran, and shorts vs. bran and 

shorts for, N. Dak. 802 

for, N. Dak. 802 

work, maintenance. 986 

Horseshoe for moor soils. 431 

Horticultural and botanical dasslflcation 

of cheriies. N. Y. Cornell.. 398 

investigation from a botani¬ 
cal standpoint. 584 

work at Wisconsin Station. 583 

Horticulture- 

abstract s of articles. 33, 

122,210,300,398,499,581, 682, 766,863,956 

and gardening, dictionary. 309 

at Cornell 17ni versity. 506 

in America, history. 130 

connection with agriculture, Can.... 688 


Pago. 

Horticulture—Continued. 

in eastern Nebraska. 587 

Jutland. 770 

maritime provinces, Can. 587 

Norway. 960 

Oregon. 770 

schools of. 506 

teaching. 178 

Horticulturist— 

report, Can. 587,687 

Colo. 132 

Tnd. 812 

Xy. 900 

Me. 863,869 

Md. 129 

Mass. Hatch. 130 

Mich. 994 

Mont. 994 

N.C.%. 105 

Ohio. 686,720 

It. 1. 876 

S.C. 308,340 

Tex. 900 

of the Jtoyal Agricultural College of 

Sweden, report. 504 

Horticulturist’s rule book. 131 

Horticulturists, station, duties of . 174 

Hospital diet . 803 

Hot air for drying. 92 

treatment for stinking smut of wheat 874 

water as an insecticide . 968 

treatment for¬ 
mat of hroino grass. 224 

smut of barley. 787 

grains.512,964 

oats, Wis . 589 

wheat, Mmn. 140 

Wis. 589 

sugar-beet seed. 872 

v*. steam for beating green¬ 
houses. 585 

Hotbeds and tlieir uses . 585 

Hothouse plants, injury by Protococous 

caldariorum . 513 

Household economies as a tmh eroity move¬ 
ment . 891 

pests, treatment . 793 

Hubrs iodin-addition method.17,273 

Ilumblebees injuring leaves. 410 

Humidity, effect on transpiration. 926 

of soil, influence on terrestrial 

plants. 19 

Humus as a factor of soil fertility, Minn... 477 

assimilation by plants. 23 

content of soil as affected by leaves. 23 

influence on productiveness of 

soils. 292,377 

monogruph on. 669 

Hungarian brome grass, notes, Ark. 296 

grass, analyses, Mass State .... 296 

millet, analyses, N.H. 165 

notes, Can. 884 

Hybemia defoUaria notes.*. 807 

Hybrid birches.*... 136 

oaks. 86 
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Hybrids in the restoration of vineyards ... 808 

Hydnocytlit eonvoluta , notes. 748 

Hydraulic rams for irrigation. 531 

Hydrochloric acid- 

absorption of atmospheric amnionia by. 601 

for determination of pentoses and pen¬ 
tosans . 830,831,832 

in contents of the stomach. 557 ( 

Hydrocyanic acid gas— 1 

as an insecticide, Ky. 882 

for orange trees. 793 I 

preparation and use. 593 

Hydrogen and methane in the atmosphere. 290 

peroxid in plants. 655 

new reaction. 18 

JJydromyzn livens, notes. 699 ( 

Hygiene of domestic animals in milk pro- l 

duction. 804 i 

Tlyta ties a te r, notos # .. 231 

opncus, notes. 231 

Uylobins abitiis, notes. 700 

Hyinenomjoetes, descriptive notos. 94 

Hymenoptora, Canadian. 792 

llymenoptera n. sp., notes. 315 

Hypochlorate of lime for drinking water .. 376 

IIifpoderm a bo vis, notes. 44 

IIypoefoinacece,i\ gen., notes. 835 

Ilypostomnm Jliehiannm, notes. 83,3 

Ice crop from a meteorological standpoint, 

U. S. D. A. 474 i 

formation in plants. 188,467 

Icerya (rgyptmctun, notes. 594,792 

Ictero-hK'maturia, parasitic, of sheep, Mont. 986 

Idaho Station bulletins. 463,486 

notes. 260.342,901,995 , 

report. 258 i 

ldit, studies. 365 

Idornic acid, studies. 365 | 

Idosaccharic acid, studies. 365 i 

Idose, studies .. 365 I 

Illinois Station bulletins. 202, 1 

217, 226, 932, 944,946,951 

notes. 632,99.3 

report. 72 

Illinois TJniverait.v, notes. 995 

Imbedding methods, new. 469 

Immunity, studies. 278 

Incisions in \ cgetable tissues, healing. 839 

India rubber, future supply. 993 J 

Indian tig, chemical analysis. 687 

meal motli, notes, IT, S. I). A. 515 

Indiana Station bulletins.. 15,112,117,128,393,408 

notes. 721 

report. 764,812 

Indicators, study. 559 

Indigenous fungi. 746 

plants of Sao Paulo. 750 

Indigo, method of analysis. 745 

new method of testing. 558 

waste, analyses, 11.1. 380 

Injector, new, for pure serum. 893 

Inoculation experiments with anthrax. 252 

chinch bugs, 

III. 226 

endocarditis. 252 


Inoculation experiments with rusts. 225 

for pleuro-pncumonia. 618 

of soil for lupines. 28 

Insect and fungus pests, r medies. 413 

disease, new, contagious. 791 

enemies and fungus diseases. 146 

friends and foes. 791 

mimicry of fungi . 517 

parasitism. 793,880,882 

pests, S. I>ak. 44 

transformations. 700 

Insecticides— 

appliances, Ala. College. 48 

experiments, Mass. Hatch. 146 

for potato beetle, Minn. 413 

preparat ion and use. 593,790,969 

Ala. College. 43 

Ark. 42 

Can. 315 

Del . 44 

Midi.231,310 

K. J . 515 

N.Y. State.. 141,144,147 

N. C. 876 

S. Dak. 45 

Tenn. 883 

Tex. 697 

Insectivorous plants, notes. 93 

Insects affecting apples. 881 

asparagus. 881 

beans. 699 

books. 882 

celery, Mich. 968 

chrysanthemums, N. Y. 

Cornell. 217 

citrus fruits.. 595 

conifers. 882 

cork. 792 

corn. 792 

Miss. 878 

eggplants, N. Y. Cornell 401 

forest tiecs. 180 231.316 

fruit trees .44,316 

fruits, N Y. State. 141 

grapes . 140,231,792,881 

Ga. 770 

ivy. 792 

larches. 594 

muskinelons, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell. 402 

nursery stock, N. Y. State. 141 

nutmegs . 413 

peaches. 792 

TT.S.D.A. 766 

pears. 792 

peas. 44 

pimento. 413 

plums . 881 

potatoes. 798 

rhubarb. 699 

shade trees. 792 

stored grain, A la. College. 43 

IT.&D.A... 61$ 

sugarcane. 147,881 

tea plants... 598 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page. 

Insects directing vegetables, N. T. State — 141 

and flowers, interrelations. 856,830 

cross fertilizing flowers. 564 

defensive or repugnatorial glands. 791 

. 51 ? 

epidermic cells . 315 

history and classification. 698 

injnrious. 518 

and useful of France. 968 

classification, Can. 315 

in Canada. 593 

Connecticut. 230 

England. 882 

Hungary. 595 

India. 594 

New Jersey. 696 

Norway. 793 

Sweden. 44 

remedies. 316 

to fruit, winter treatment. 595 

manual for study. 147 

month parts. 174 

parasitic,collecting and breeding.. 146 

predaceous and parasitic. 882 

preservation with formalin. 700 

senses of. 231,700 

transformation . 517 

Inspection of fertilizers. 196,491,757 

Conn State. 195 

Ky. 491 

La. 854 

Me.111,040 

Md . 294 

Mass. Hatch. 670 

Mass. State. 294 

Mich . 380.491 

N. J. 668, 940 

N. Y. State. Ill, 572 

N. C. 294,854 

It. 1. 294,854,941 

S.0. 295 

Yt. 112,196 

W.Va. 295 

Instruction in agriculture, methods. 172 

International Congress of Agriculture at 

Brussels. 631 

Meteorological Congress, re¬ 
port, U. S. I). A. 285 

polar expeditions, 1882-83 

ICS I). A. 281 

Veterinary Congress. 2 

Internodes, curving during growth. 188 

Intracellular nutrition. 467 

Inula graveolens, notes. 511,690 

lnulinin plants. 643 

Iodin addition method. 17,273 


Page. 

Iron and aluminum oxide, determination... 457 

compounds, distribution hi animal and 

vegetable cells. 468 

compounds for chlorosis. 225,411 

cry stall ine sesquiphosphate. 834 

in ash of vegetable or animal matter.. 18 

dietaries. 522 

milk . 156 

plants. 468 

phosphates, determination. 272 

or zinc in reduction of nitrogen.91,272 

ore, analyses, Tex. 366 

Irrigation— 

amount and division of water for, Mont 431 

and fertilizers. 631 

by Hooding. 810 

furrows. 810 

engineer, report, Mont. 964 

engineering, manual... 900 

experiments, Nev . 431 

Utah . 429 

for barley. 496 

celery. 404 

field crops, fruits, and vegetables . 258 

fruits and vegetables. 431 

meadows . 497 

orehurds. 585 

Ft all. 430 

squashes, S. Dak. 403 

vegetables. 504 

vineyards, Ctab. 430 

hydraulic rums tor. 531 

in Hawaiian Islands. 258 

humid regions . 431 

Kansas . 810 

Nebraska. 810 

South Dakota. 810 

investigations. 684 

measurement of water for. 810 

methods. 72,431.531,681 

pumping water for. 258 

pump, on the plains. 810 

seepage waters from, Colo. 898 

setting out fruit tices for. 605 

storage of water for.„. 810 

vs. tillage of orchards. 131 

water for. 531,631 

winter. 530 

Irritability and movement in plants. 19 

Isaria fnsiformu, notes. 39 

Isomaltose, studies . 271,557,739 

I Sonoma orchidarum , notes. 880 

Isotoma, revision of species. 699 

Ivy, leaf spot. 224 

Japanese buckwheat, culture experiments, 

Mass. State. 295 


combination with potato starch. 738 cereals, smut of. 964 

fixation by potato starch. 185 clover, culture experiments, Mass. 


in organic compounds, detection ... 18,272 


State 


295 


the animal body, 


616 


notes, Ark 


296 


number offals and oils. 460 


occurrence in the animal body. 891 I ground cherry, notes..... 773 

Iowa gluten meal, analyses, Mass. State.... 330 [ larch, fungus’diseasc. 775 

fowa Station, bulletins. 565, { lilies as food. 803 

576, 582,588,580,599,607,626,778,779,787,804 I persimmons, varieties, Ls.. 405 















































































































INDEX OP SUBJECTS. 


Page. 

Japanese vegetable, new. 687 

walnuts, varieties, Mich. 215 

wineberry, culture. 771 

varieties, La. 405 

Jerusalem corn, culture experiments, A rk .. 321 

Colo 120,122 
Wyo 200 

Johnson grass, notes, Ark. I'M 

Juniperus eommunia , notes. 775 

Jute, Florida, notes. 954 I 

Kafir corn, culture experiment s, A rk. 121 I 

Colo .... 120,122 

La. 307 

W.\o. 209 ( 

flour from. 803 I 

v#. corn and wheat for pigs, Ivans 800 

Kainit, analyses, Conn. State. 109 

Oa. HI 

JL J. 609,940 i 

S.C. 295 

W.Vft.112,295 

Kale, varieties, La. 405 

AV.Ya . 213 

Kansas Station bulletins. 27, 

29,251, 252,407, 589, 600, 799 

report . 340 

stock melon, culturo experiments, 

Aik. 121 

Karcz method for crystallized sugar. 91 

Kar.vokinesisin plants. 140 

the ’Uredinea 1 . 188 

Kei, or Kafir, apple. 771 

Kentucky blue grass. (See Blue grass, 
Kentucky.) 

Station bulletins 201 212,491,758,763 

report... 835, 

842, 834, 862, 868, 869,877, 
878,880, 8H1, 882, 883,900 

Kerosene, analyses, Idaho... 463 

attachment for knapsack spray¬ 
ers, Miss. 230 

for plant enemies. 316 

spraying apparatus, Wis. 592 

use during w inter . 595 1 

Kerosene emulsion— 

and resin wash lor San Jos*' 1 scale, Fla. 514 ! 

as an insecticide, Del . 44 | 

for mosquito blight. 693 

oyster-shell bark louse, Wis. 592 

preparation and use. 593 

Mass. Hatch . 140 

Mich. 231 

Kiekxia africana , botauy of. 630 

Kiln, for drying grain. 72 

Kitchen gardening. .. 688 

KJeldalil method for nitrogen — 89,185,381,462 
Knapsack sprayers, kerosene attachment, 

Miss. 230 

Knotweod, saclialine, notes. 407 


Kohlrabi, disease. 39 

fertilizer experiments. 504 

varieties, La. 405 

W,Va. 213 

Kctfi feed, analyses, N. J... 702 

Kola nut, studies. 94,148,248,586 


i053 


i 

Page. 

Koumiss, analyses ... 338 

Kulling method for butter . 255 

Laboratory apparatus. 18,360,559,653,745 

mill for sugar cane. 559 

provincial, of Jioulers, report... 745 

State, at Antwerp, report. 745 

Loccase in fungi . 468 

plants. 185,279 

oxidation of organic compounds 

by. 921 

rolo in germination of seed. 747 

Lace-winged fly destroying pear tree ps} lla, 

U. S. 1). A. 313 

Lnchnosternn iruitreum, notes. 593 

Lachnu* »]>. on firs . 968 

Lactation variation in milk during. 50 

Lactic acid bacteria,relation to peptonizing. 659 

forming Vibrios. 278 

in digestion fluids, detection_ 463 

fermeutatbm as related to casein ... 158 

in -estigations. 338 

Lactobutyromoter, new . 272 

Lactose and glueoso in jieptones . 366 

Lartnea eamtden&i a, notes . 131 

htdovicianct, notes . 131 

tcariola, notes, Iowa. 588 

U. S. D. A . 135 

Ladybird destroying pear tree psyllu, V. S. 

I). A . 313 

L»»d\ lords, not as . 595,792 

Lavtadta bidwellii, notes. 769 

Lambs, < orn silage v.s. mangcl-w urzels for, 

X. Y. Cornell. 240 

feeding experiments Mich .. .. 887,986 

peanut cake and sesame cake for... 524 

Land plaster, effect on grapes. 586 

Laphyr/ma fruyiperda , notes. Miss*. 878 

Laprago raceaum i, notes . 839 

Larch disease, notes ... 513,775,776,788, 876,965 

leaves, caterpillars attacking . 146 

trees, notes, Wash. 134 

Larches, American, in England. 869 

Laul, adulteration. 558,650 

and similar fats, examination. 529 

detection of beef lat in . 556,652 

cotton ml in . 273 

impurities in. 649 

Lttrix leptolcpis, fungus disease. 775 

species, notes, Wash. 134 

Lana* of hycoderma in the biain of the 

horse . 712 

Laaiodiplodia tubercylata , notes. 695 

Lathyrui clitnenvm , notes . 252 

satiru*, feeding experiments. 599 

seed, poisonous effects.... 209 

ftylvestru. (See Flat pea.) 

Lawns, preparation of soil and seeding.... 772 

Law's, agricultural, of Colorado. 340 

concerning contagious diseases of 

domestic animals. 253 

fertilizer. (Sen Fertilizer laws.) 
w r eed, of South Dakota and Wiscon¬ 
sin, Ohio. 87 

Lead acetate, effect on sugar solutions. 920 

determination. 745 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page. 

Lead removal from invert sugar... 806 

precipitate, influence on sugar deter* 

minations.— 744 

Leaf absorption. 872 

beetle, elm, notes, Conn. State. 814 

Conn. Storra. 146 

N. J. 690 

U.S.D.A. 313 

treatment. 595 

blight of grapes, (ra. 769 

oats, "N. J. 090 

pears, It. 1. 875 

potato, Micli. 964 

strawberries, Del. 767 

N, J. 691 

tomatoes, N. J. 692 

crumpler, notes, Ark. 42 

curl of peach. 513 

U.S.D.A. 766 

disease of larches. 513 

lindens. 882 

hoppers, notes, Colo. 143 

miner of columbines, Conn. State. 229 

com, Conn. State. 229 

mold of forests, weight and composi¬ 
tion . 673 

roller, oblique banded, Me. 880 

strawberry, notes, Ark. 42 

rollers, notes. 180 

Colo. 143 

scale of pine. 790 

spot of apples, notes, R.T. 874 

carnations. 141 

cherries, treatment, Iowa .... 787 

ivy. 224 

pears, notes, K. 1. 875 

pffums, treatment, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell . 138 

Leather refuse, availability of nitrogen in. 

Mass. State. 290 

in fertilizers. 110 

statistics of production.... 101 

Leaves, assimilation by. 277,467 

effect on humus content of soil.... 23 

form, as affected by ratu and 

spray-1. 372,925 

injury by humblebees. 410 

of banana, rate of growth. 91*5 

tropical, anatomy and physiology.. 371 

twigs, etc., for forage. 36 

xanthopliyll in. 749 

yellowing. 964 

Lecanium Htubereulatmn , notes. 792 

earya eanadenre, notes, Me. 880 

cerastfex, notes, If. J. 696 

hemi'phcpricuui , notes, N. J. 696 

hesprridvtn, notes, N. J. 696 

jvglandUl notes. 790 

olea , notes, Ariz. 411 

per/ncce, notes, Md. 147 

U.S.D.A. 514 

pruinoHum , notes, Ariz.. 41) 

prun<i8tn\ notes, IT, S. I). A. 614 

robinirr , notes . 881 

Ztecanop&i* brevieornis, notes. 792 


Page. 

Lecithin, assimilation by plants.... 748 

effect on organisms. 660 

Leeches, character and symptoms, Fla. 66 

Leeks, varieties, La. 405 

Leertia hexandra , notes. 277 

lenticularis, notes.:. 277 

monandra , notes.,. 277 

viryiniea , notes. 277 

Leguminous plants— 

as affected by lime. 397 

assimilation of nitrogen. 277 

culture in England, U. S. D. A. 885 

effect of weight of seed upon grain pro¬ 
duction . 680 

fixation of free nitrogen, C. S. 1). A. 872 

for green manuring. 879,490 

mixed seeding.. 201 

poisonous. 209 

root ny stems. 656 

tulwrcles. 19,188,277 

soil inoculation. 372 

Lemons, analyses. 582 

culture. 405,585 

curing and packing . 127 

gray scab. 695 

red blotch. 695 

Lentils, notes. 954 

Lentinus wormianni , sclerotin of. 406 

Lepidoptera, anatomy of veins. 44 

classification . 516 

experiments with larval stage. 791 

wax secreted bj . 596 

Lepimna uarchanna, notes, Me. 880 

Lcjmx americanv* Virginia nus, notes, Pa .. 929 

Lescoeur’s “stoo-densimoter” for testing 

milk. 462 

Letpedrza striata. (See Japanese elovor.) 

Lettuce, culturecvperiwcnts, N. Y. Cornell. 400 

N. Y.State... 300 

forcing. 35,687 

prickly, distribution in United 

States. 588 

notes, Iowa. 688 

U.S.D.A . 135 

varieties, Ark. 124 

La. 405 

Md. 120 

N. Y. Cornell. 400 

N. Y. State. 301 

Oreg. 35 

W.Va. 213 

wild, culture. 131 

Leueania unipuncta , notes, Can. 593 

Mass. Hatch.. 141 

Leucocytes, granular. 842 

JLeueonostoc lagerheimi , notes. 1176 

Levulose and its humus derh atives. 272 

determination.».. 91,568 

furfurol from. 90 

in honey. 668 

sweet wines. 91 

Liebig, life and work . 270 

Light, absorption by marine algte. 667 

action on liberation of perfume. 838 


aitd shade, effect on growth of trees. 870,962 










































































































INDEX OF 

Page. 


Light, eflbct on bacteria. 19,95 

germinating barley and 

wheat... 372 

influence on animal metabolism. 795 

formation of animal 

* organs... 891 

requirements of plants. 749 

Lightning arresters, why they sometimes 

fall. 168 

current and sap flow of trees... 189 

rods. 258 

Liffprutgibboiu*, notes, Miss . 878 

Ligyms stalk beetle, notes, Miss. 878 

Lily blight. 592 

Lima beans, varieties, A rk. 124 

La. 405 

N. Y. Cornell. 210 

Tex. 685 

V.Va. 213 

Lime, addition to crude phosphates. 293 

and magnesia, action on soluble phos¬ 
phoric acid of the 

soil. 104 

effect on development 

of conifers. 869 

marl, application. 293 

studies. 853 

as a fertilizer. 573,757 

effect ou leguminous plants. 397 

lupines. 673 

sucrose La. 718 

yield of hay, Aid. 297 

for club root. 513,785 

oats, K. X. 858 

pear slug, Oreg. 35 

in fertilizers, rdle. 490 

soils, determinatIon. 845 

plantations, soil treatment. 35 

resorption and excretion. 523 

Limekiln ashes, analyses, Conn. State. 195 

Mass. Hatch_ 670 

Mass. State. 294 

Limes, essential oil. 162 

Limestone, analyses, Ky. 835 

detection of magnesia in. 834 

Liiuewater for determination of acidity of 

cream. 254 

titration with. 27d 

Liming, effect on potatoes, It. 1. 760 

experiments, Ii. I. 377,378,850 

LbmoHna tacra, notes. 880 

Limotkrip 9 tritici , notes, Ohio. 697 

Linden, American, notes. 961 

Lindens, Ofcidomyia sp. on. 908 

descriptive and synopt io notes ... 775 

leaf disease. 882 

Linseed cake, oil in. 163 

meal, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

Mass, natch. 294 

as a source of nitrogen. 757 

for steers .. 523 

new-process, digestibility, 

Mass. State. 317 

Liquids, determination of metals in. 557 

Liquors, determination of sugar in. 550 
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Page. 

Liitera cordata , myeorrhiza. 925 

Listronotus appendiculatut> notes, Ohio.... 697 

Lita solaneUa , notes. 147 

Litmus, commercial. 835 

Live stock at Iami&iona stations. 432 

feeding potatoes. 155 

Liver fluke in sheep. 252 

notes, Fla. 252 

pot and sheep rot. (See Liver fluke.) 

Lixtiit concavue attacking rhubarb. 699 

Locust borer, notes. 413 

catcher, automatic. 882 

honey, notes, Wash . 134 

scale, notes. 881 

trees, not PS. 508,961 

Locusts m Cape Colony. 880 

Kentucky. 880 

notes, Mich. 517 

Loganberry, notes. 36,306 

London purple— 

and Bordeaux mixture for apple scab, 

Del. 786 

Pans groen lor cabbage butterfly, 

N. Y. State. 144 

for green fl> blight. 593 

Lotuts tetragonalobug , notes. 954 

Louisiana Stations, bulletins. 29,372,383,384, 

397,398,405,413,432, 492,645, 
646,647,677, 678, 718, 854, 882 

report. 258 

Lucern. (See Alfalfa ) 

Lump} jaw of cattle, notes, S. Dak. 66 

Lung worms of sheep. 252 

Lupine, blue, culture experiments, Alass. 

State . 295 

for greet) manuring and for 

food.,*?. 31 

seeds, removal of poisonous prin¬ 
ciples . 708 

white, analyses, Mass. State. 296 

culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 295 

yellow, analyses, Alass. State- 296 

culture ex periments, Alass. 

State. 295 

Lupines as affected l»} lime. 397,673 

culture in Alorbihan. 497 

„ Norway. 210 

for green manuring. 31,100,210,292 

new disease of. 410 

potash for. 674 

soil inoculation. 23 

varieties. 209 

Lupinus angnstifoliux, constituents of cell 

walls. 748 

lute?/#, constituents of cell walls.. 748 

Lnteol, as an indicator. 91 

Lymph, sugar and glycogen of. 185 

Lysol for suppression of bacteria. 280 

properties and application. 411 

Macaroni, analyses, Mass. State. 336 

Machine for baling cotton. 432 

harvesting sugar boots. 531,631 

home mixing of fertilizers, R. I. 941 

making cheese. 630 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page, 


Machinery, agricultural, in Denmark....... 258 

tests.431,810 

haying, improvements in. 72 

Macrodaetytios ttnbspinosus, notes,IT.S. D.A. 314 

Macrotporht m solani , note». 410 

N.H. 140 

Maihler refuse, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 870 

Magdalis olyra, notes, Me. 880 

Maggot, apple, notes, N. H. 126 

Magnesia, detection in limestone. 834 

fertilising value . 750 

in soils, determination. 845 

mixture, action on glass. 17 

Magnesium nitrate, basic. 834 

Magnetic declination, disco> ery, V. S. 1>. A . 28t 

instruments, construction, IT. S. 

D.A. 282,283 

survey of Europe and Asia. IT. S. 

D.A . 280 

North America, IT. S. 

IX A. 280 

Magpie moth, notes . 231 

Maiuo College, notes. 434, 632 

Maine Station, bulletins .. 11,121,866, 881,940,992 

notes . 632 

repoit.835,852,853.854, 


856, 860 862,863. 8(50, 807, 808,872, 
875, 876, 879, 884,887, 893, 898, 900 


Mqi7a. (See al#o Coin.) 

and mai/e meal, new milling process 155 

fertilizer experiments. 802 

origin, culture, mid enemies. 081 

t?«. wheat, nutritive a altie. 891 

Malinin, diagnostic effect... 156 

for diagnosing glanders. 252 

preparation and composition. 156 

Mallophaga , n. sp., notes. 968 

Mallophagu of American birds. 880 

Malt, enzyms in. 657 

fungi, studies. 658 

sprouts, analyses, N. 11. 155 

feeding experiments . 03 

Maltose and trehalose. 402 

determination by Foldings’ soln 

tion. 271 

glucose in. 20 

rotary power. 271, 366 

Malvaceae, n. sp., V S. D. A . 657 

Mamentra picta, notes, N\ Y State. 144 

Mammitis mastifo, notes .. .. 893 

Mammoth clo\ er. culture experim€mte,Orog. 26 

Man, anthrax in . 156 

Mandarins, analyses. 582 

Manganese ammonium phosphate, fur the 

determination of phosphoric acid. 272 

Mangel fly, notes. 882 

Mangehwurzels, analyses, Can. 677 

Mass. State. 298 

N.J. 702 

S. C. 336 

and carrots ott. barley for 

pigs. 243 

sugar beets ft. nilago 
for milch cows, Pa. 976 

fertiKzerexperiments ... 32 


Page. 


Mangel-wursels, fertiliser experiments, Con 579 
food constituents, N. J ... 575 

varieties, Can .. 579,580,581,676 
vs. corn silage for lambs, 

N. Y. Cornell. 240 

Mannane in the root of Oonophallus Ion* 

yaku . 462,915 

Monnitein wines, determination. 363 

plants containing. 838 

Mannose, crystallized. 834 

preparation. 557 

Manual for the study of insects. 147 

of instruction for ei op correspond¬ 
ents, IT. S. D. A. 73 

qualitative chemical analysis... 462 

Manure. (See ctl*o Barnyard manure.) 

chemical r.v. horny ard. 670 

composting. 25 

conservation. 490,756 

determinationot nitrogen in. Ill 

hon, composting and use. 757 

liquid, now method of applying, K. I... 879 

preservatives for. 939 

loss of nitrogen in. 292 

nitrate and carbon hisulphid . 25 

v protection . Ill 

rule of bacteria m. 279 

under animals, effect on availability of 

phosphate of lime. 490 

utilization of nitrogen in. 25 

yards and urine pits, construction - 757 

Manuring bananas. 217 

effect on quality of wine. 36,772 

experiments ... 756 

fruittrees . 505 

meadows . 497,573, ti«l 

systems, Me. 852 

underground. 572 

for sugar beets.... 897 

Maple, English, notes, Wash. 134 

largo leaved, notes, AVash . 138 

leaves, Fncinula pnmaxtri on. 513 

sap, composition, N. 1! 90 

silver, notes, Wash. 133 

scale, cottony , notes, N. »T. 696 

sugar and sirup, notes, N.H. 162 

Wash__ 134 

production. 993 

production in the 
Tutted States .. 257 

tree scale, qotes.*. 790 

trees, deep and shallow tapping, 

N. II. 92 

tapping on north and south sides, 

N. H. 98 

Maples, sugar, of central Michigan.. 961 

J laratmius sacehari, notes . 695 

new species, a cause of 
sugar cane diseaue . 695 

species, structure of hymenlum 19 

Marattaac-csp, mucilage canals.. 277 

Margarin, BruI16 method for... 272 

cheese, examination...161,278 

detection. 159 

vs. butter, nutritive value ...... 709 
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Page. 

Margarodes viliut n, note*. 792,861 

Marine $lg®, absorption of light by . 657 

Market gardening in Great Britain... 404 

tinder glows. 771 

Markets for American products, IT. S. I). A. 164, 

259,433,531,812 

Marl, analyses, Can. 573 

Me. 835 

Tex. 366 

as a fertiliser. 573 i 

bede in Worth Germany. 490] 

Marla of North Carolina, location and ex¬ 
tent, N. C. 103 1 

Marsh lands, culture experiments. 190,938 

fertiliser experiments. 401 

plants, buoyancy of weed. 218 

Martiui 1 * insecticide. 700 

Maryland Station, bulletins. 42, 

114, 128,294,295,297, 298, 977 

notes. 434 

report ... 62,72,96. 129,147, 165 

Massachusetts College, notes. 721 

Hatch Station bulletins_ 66, 

98,140,141.189,287. 294, 
475, 670, 708, 843,932, 939 
index to bulletins and re¬ 
ports. 432 

notes. 160 

report .... 121 130,140,150,105, 258 
State Stilt ion, financial report 340 
rejiort,285,290,291,292, 
294. 295, 297. 298,299, 
302,303,306,316,318, 
320.321,322,323,331, 
335, 330, 337, 338, 310 

Masse euitoa. 809 

Mastitis, notes, Ivans. 251 

Mathematical analysis us upplied to terres¬ 
trial magnetism, C, S. 1). A. 283 

Meadow fescue, notes, Can. 384 


tall, analyses, Conn. Storrs 014 

foxtail, notes, Can. 384 

grass, fowl, notes, Can . 384 

notes, Tex. 116 

reed, anulj ses, N. H. 155 

oat grass, notes, Ark. 296 

Meadows and pastures of Norway studies. 681 

as affected by salts. 497 

culture. 681 

distribution of plants in. 681 

fertiliser experiments 31,32,121,497,579 
Masa.Ilatch 121 
Mass. State. 299 

irrigation. 497 

manuring.25,396,497,681 

of the Modenese Plain, study.... 299 

permanent effect of manures. 573 

salt, experiments. 848 

stand of plants in. 764 

wood ashes for. 290 

Meal snout moth, notes, XT. S. B. A. 515 

Mealy bug, notes, Colo. 143 

remedies. 229 

white tailed . 228 


Page. 

Measurement of colors of natural waters... 653 

swine. 248 

temperature at distant 

points. 661 

Meat as food. 803 

conservation. 63 

estimation of fat in. 919 

extracts, composition. 522,737 

ground, statistics of production. 101 

inspection, Federal, IT. S. I). A . 522 

meal, analyses. Mass. State. 336 

for calves. 337 

scrap, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 294 

tuberculous, investigations. 708,970 

Meats, canning. 890 

composition and cook ing, T T . S. D. A. 969 

Mechanical analysis of soils. 753 

tissue, growth. 372 

work in agricultural colleges, 

U. S. D. A. 433 

Mechanics of plant twining. 564,925 

Mechanism of cell formation. 188 

Medieatjo mart/lata, notes. Ark. 296 

satiiut , botanical study. 497 

Mediterranean climate, influence on com¬ 
mon plants of Franco_ 468 

Hour moth, notes... 595, 596.789 

V.S.D.A- 515 

Mela mpsora fmji notes. 774 

Mdanconium taerhari. notes. 788 

Melilvtui i alba. (See Bokhara clover and 
Su eet clover ) 

Mel win sp., notes. 838 

Mrluluntha rulyaris, notes. 968 

Melons, culture experiments, Ark. 121 

Membrane cell, dissolution during germina¬ 
tion . 18 

Mciting points, apparatus for determin¬ 
ing. 021 

Mercuric oxids as affected by o\id of nitro¬ 
gen . 364 

Mercury, apparatus for measuring. 18 

Met ia lands, notes. 835 

Mesquite beans and leaves, analyses, Ariz. 133 

tree, products and uses, Ariz_ 132 

Metabolism, animal, ns influenced,by light. 795 

investigations. 815 

experiments with sheep ... 235,804 
of nutrients in the animal 

body. 538 

Metal tie-plates, use, V. S. 1>. A. 164 

Metals as affected by ox id of nitrogen. 364 

effect on bacteria. 280 

in liquids, determination. 557 

Metamorpbic gypsums of Algeria. 853 

Metapbospboric acid, fertilizing Action. 293 

in superphosphates, 

determination. 88 

Meteor, noise made by, IT. S. I). A. 474 

Meteorological normals, calculation, U. S. 

D. A. 84$ 

observations at Mont Blanc 22 
St. Holier.. 96 
in Alaska, U. 

S. D. A. 474 
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Page. 


Meteorological observations in Denmark -. 932 

France,1895 844 

Italy. 21 

Jersey. 844 

Peru. 600 

Trinidad.. 07 

Meteorology, abstracts of articles. 20, 

85,188,280,372,472, 564,660,842,929 

Ark. 07 

Can. 595 

Conn. St-orrs. 564 

Ill. 032 

Iowa. 473,475,565 

Ky. 842 

La. 372 

Md. 98 

Mass. Hatch. 98,181), 287,475,843,932 

‘ Mass. State. 285 

Mieli. 473,932 1 

Nebr. 843 1 

X. C. 98,105,285,287, 475,845 1 


Ohio. 660 

Ta . 932 

It. I. 373, 844 

Wyo. 286 

agricultural. 287 

and magnetism, 1\ S 1). A- 845 

public health. U. S. I). A . 474 

the turner, 1 T . S D. A- 474 

as a unh entity course. 474 

list of popular woiks, l’. S. 

D.A. 474 

periodic terms in U. S. 1). A.. 282 

Mice, destruction by bacteria. 842. 929 

Michigan College, notes. 260 

Station, bulletins. 214,231, 

297, 302, 303, 305, 806, 310, 374, 
380, 382, 383, 395, 396, 885, 887 

notes. 200 

report. 463,471, 473, 

487,491, 497, 498. 504, 503, 517, 
531, 932, 954,955, 959, 960, 961, 
964, 963. 967, 969, 985, 986, 994 

Microbes, assimilation of nitrogen by. 400 

in health and disease . 279 

Microbic invasions, study. 156 

Minobiology, variability and transforma¬ 
tion in. 20 

Micro-fungi, studies . 658 

Microorganisms, anaerobic, culture tube... 660 

as atlected by henzin .... 660 

destruction by formol.. 225,312 
in reversion of cane sugar 270 
of hitter milk and cheese. 

pure cultures. 

Microscope and its use. 750 

photographic camera for. 469 

Microscopical Society, American, meeting . 341 

Microsporum, structuio and affinities. 225 

Migration of weeds. 750 

Mildew and black rot. 311 

of cucumbers. 700 

* grapes. 311 

treatment. 39,695,876 

peaches, IJ. S. I). A. 766 


338 

19 


Mildew of turnips.,... 700, M2 

powdery. (Ste Powdery mildew.) 

Mildiol for downy mildew of grapes.* 788 

M ilk, abnormal. 629 

acidity, determination... 71 

action of heat on. 161 

adulteration, detection. 71 

N. 0. 429 

aerators. 717 

analyses. 717 

Idaho. m 

Mass. State. 338 

K. II. 101 

analysis, Mohr Westphal balance in.. 162 

new method. 558 

and cream, pasteurization, Wis. 987 

dairy products. 161 

milk products, composition. 893 

apparatus for condensing and pre- 

son iug. 529 

as Affected by dehorning, X. Dak_ 56 

food. 64,708 

(’an. 705 

Mass State. 331 

N. II. 150 


oat straw. 523,616 

tinn and method of 


milking, X. (3. 605 

the source of typhoid finer. 529 

bacteria in. 029,991 

C.S IU . 429 

can, patent. 339 

changes in, bet ween addition of rennet 

aud coagulation. 620 

cholera ba< ill! in . 158,897 

chemistry mid bacteriology. 897 

coioration and coagulation . 270 

com position as affected by food. 248 


frequency 
of milk 
ing,N. II 152 
at different periods, N. Y. 


State. 159 

effect on j ield of cheese, 

N. Y. State. 361 

condensed. 529 

analyses. 554 

Mass. State. 330 


condensing. 339,529 

constituents, loss m cheese making, 

N. Y. State. 160 

curdled, specific gravity. 273,555 

curdling, bacteriology and chemistry. 806 

of rich and poor. 339 

detection of preservative agents in... 339, 

461,463 

determination of albumen In. 101 

boric acid in ....... 745 

casein in. 921 

fat in. 361,462,807,920 

diseases conveyed by.*.529,808 

effect of dchorning, V. Dak. 50 

time of feeding, N.C. 005 

examination.463,555 

fat as affected by food. 979 
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% 


Milk tot as affected by food, Can. 705 

related to cheese. 839 

content, variation. 630 

errors In determining. 921 

globules. 255 

refractomoter. 556 

fermentation, TT. S. D. A. *. 429 

fever of cows. 893 

for children, preparation. 889 

frozen, shipment. 255 

gaseous, preparation. 339 

germicidal properties. 71 

glands, excretion of bacteria through. 71 

litunan, tubercle bacilli in. 95 

infectiousness... 161 

inspection and milk standards. 529 

iron in. 156 

market, of St. Petersburg, bacteriol¬ 
ogy. 71,429 

of Chetzlower herd . 986 

pasteurisation. 629 

and sterilization, V. S. 

I). A. 529 

pasteurized fat in. 255 

pasteurizing apparatus. 839 

peptonizing bacteria. 278 

ph\ siology and mineral const i t uents 71 

preservation. 529.629, 896 

by formalin . 400, 528 

product, new, manufuct ure. 161 

prod need on potat o si ump. 529 

production and sale in > ioiuity of Co¬ 
penhagen . 992 

comparison of breeds for, 

X. Y. State. 45 

economy of. 523 

hygiene of domestic ani¬ 
mals in. 804 


Page. 

Milk testing in creameries, Mass. State.... 338 

tubercle bacilli in, detection. 95 

tuberculous, investigations. 970 

variation during period of lactation.. 50 

watered, detection. 919 

yield of East Friesian sheep. 524 

Holstein-Friesian herds. 523 

on wide vs. narrow’ rations, Conn. 

Stores. 604 

Milking machine, Pe Laval. 992 

machines, tests. 70,630 

methods, X. 0 . 005 

two and three times a day, N. II... 152 

Mill products of w heat. 336 

Millet, African, culture experiments, Colo. 122 

analyses, Mass. State. 296 

N. II. 155 

and millet b\ -prodnets. 985 

common, analyses, X. H. 153 

culture experiments, La. 397 

Mich. 954 

W\o. 209 

golden, analyses, X. H . 135 

hog, culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 293 

Hungaiian, analyses, N.1I. 155 

notes. Can. 384 

pearl, culture experiments, Ark- 121 

\ arieties, < 'an. 580, 67 J 

Minn. 121,396 

Milling process, new, for maize and maize 

meal. 155 

qualit ies of w beat . 256 

vs. diffusion . 719 

Millo maize, culture experiments, Colo... 120,122 

W'yo.... 209 

yellow, culture experiments, 

Ark. 121 


profit from selling, X. Y. State . 423 

relation of fat toennein in, X. Y. State. 159 

samples, composite, Can. 714 

sanitary control. 71 

scrum, method of preparation. 829 

sheep, East Friesian. 708 

souring, 17. S. I). A. 429 

sterilization. 71,338,990 

sterilized, as food. 803,890 

bacteriological examination 897 

digestibility. 161 

for children. 71 

investigations . 161 

separation o f fat. 17 

sterilizing appnrat us. 629 

sngsr content of milk, determination 829 

manufacture. 530 

test, Babcock method, Conn. State . 254,256 

N.C. 429 

Pa. 992 

centrifugal method. 162 

Gerber method. 161,162 

Nahm method. 162 

now method. 339 

testing, N.C...*. 423 

in creameries. 807 

Conn.State... 254,256 


Mimicry of insects. 517 

Mineral acid in vinegar, detection. 834 

constituents of sound and diseased 

rye. 512 

ingredients of cheese.. 157 

material of milk. 71 

phosphates, analyses, X. J. 068 

requirements of plants. 23,277 

residues in sprayed fruits, Mich... 969 

salts, effect on fungi. 279 

wa ters, a ual vses, Ky. 835 

Tex. 376 

Minerals, analyses, S. C. 273 

Minnesota Station, bullet ins. 35,113, 

116,118,119,121,122, 131, 136, 
137,140,149, 476, 477, 484, 974 

notes. 533,901 

report. 396,397,368,404* 

405,407,410,413, 423, 429, 432 

weather and crop review. 189 

Mint hay, analyses, bfich. 954 

Mississippi fungi,notes, Miss. 371 

Station, bulletins. 65, 

199,230,371,804,878 

report. 258 

Missouri Station, bulletins. 306,810, 


324,327,329,387,861,965,980 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


F«ge. 

Hianonri Station, notes.74,533, Til, #85 

University, notes...... 74,995 

Mistletoes affecting trees and shrubs. 94 

Mixed crops, field experiments, Minn. 116 

seeding of leguminous plants. 201 

Moisture, atmospheric, condensation, U. 8. 

D.A. 20 

in honey, determination . 558 

sugar house products, determi¬ 
nation ... 558 

of the soil as affected by temper¬ 
ature . 99 

influenced by local 

factors. 179 

conservation. 23 

relation to soils. 753 

Molasses, analyses, Ark. 992 

as a feeding stuff. 248,425, 520 

feeding experiments. 337 

for farm animals . 522 

milch cows., 520 

in food mixtures. 155 

sugar beet, utilization. 155 

Mold, fruit, of cherry. 141 

peach. 141 

Coun. State. 220 

plum. 141 

fungi, preparation. 563 

studies. 39,638 

spores in feedingst tiffs, determination 518 

Mole cricket, notes - -. 315 

Moles, food of, Ky. 842 

Molinia ccsrulea, ergot of .. * . 224 

Molybdio method for phosphoric acul. 88,552 

solution as a reagent. 652 

Mojiilia /metipena, notes. 141 

N. Y. Cornell. 133 

Monilochortai iTtfutcan*, notes, Tex. 684 

Monocotyledonoue saprophj tes, notes. 466 

MunocrepidiuiresperUmt *attacking beans. 699 

Monograph of the genus Delphinium. 18 

Monsoon rains, forecasting, U. S. I). A. 474 

Mont A igonal Observatory. 661 

Blanc Observatory, ascension to. 661 

Montana College, notes. 721,901 

Station, bulletins... 165,431,858,986 994 

notes. 721 

report. 165 

Moor culture m Bavaria . 663 

Denmark. 663 

mud in. 290 

soils, culture. 486 

fertilizing. 757 

horseshoe for. 431 

of Dordogne, France, reclama¬ 
tion . 486 

phosphoric acid in. 09,293 

Morels and their allies. 656 

Morphology and anatomy of monocot seed* 

lings. 748 

biology of the mold fungi. 39 

botany of Myxoinycetes.. 838 

of bacteria. 928 

budding fungi. 748 

grasses. 872 


Page. 

Morphology, plant, problems in...,. 277 

Mosquito blight, notes .... 598,594 

Mosquitoes, now species. 699 

Moth-catching plant, notes.. 93 

Moth, mottled umber. 307 

winter. 807 

Motbs, night-flying, from Kentucky. 882 

Mountain ashes, notes, Wash. 134 

Mouth, cryptogamic flora..... 278 

part of insects. 174 

Mucilage canals of Marattiacero. 277 

Mucilages in plants, classification. 644 

Muck, analyses, Can. 573 

Mass. Hatch. 294 

Mass. State. 294 

N II. Ill 

N.J. 669 

It. 1. 8 >4 

Vt. 196 

Mucor and Trieboderma. 656 

Mud, importance in moor culture. 290 

Huhltnhergia ylomerata t notes, Can. 384 

mexicana, notes, Can. 384 

Mulching and top dressing .. 869 

Mules, glanders In, Ark. 252 

lameness, treatment. Miss. 65 

Mi'fyantia histrioniea, notes. 968 

N. Y. State .. 144 

U.SDA . 314 

Muriate of potash, analyses, Conn. State. 109,195 
Mass. Hatch 294,670 
Mass. State . 294 

N.II. Ill 

N *T. 669.940 

It 1. 757,854 

Museardino disease of < hlnch hugs, Ill .. . 220 

Museuhc, parasitic, from British India..,. 594 

M nscles, gl> cogen in, determination ....... 90 

of atits, wasps, and bees. 517 

Muscular energ>, production. 535 

work as affected by sugar. 701 

M ush rooms— 

analyses. 217 

N Y. State. 302 

and yeasts, glycogen in. 657 

cliitin in. 186 

coloration of tissues. 564,65*7 

culture. 770,86/ 

experiments, N. Y. State.. 301 

edible and poisonous- 217,808,404,504,867 

in their bearing on medicine. 308 

Mnskraelous— 

culture. 770 

e xperimen ts, Colo. 120 

N.Y. Cornell. 402 

Tex. 685 

varieties, La. 405 

N.Y. Cornell. 402,403 

Tex. 665 

W.Va. 813 

Must and wine, analysis... 463 

Mustard, assimilation of nitrogen by. 568,657 

effect on digestion. 148 

hedge, destruction... 818 

varieties. La. 405 
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Page. 


Page. 

Mustard, white. {See White mustard.) 


New York Cornell Btation, bulletins. 69,137,210, 

Mycelium of Autobaskiiomycetes, vascular 

215,218,220,227, 

hyphse... 

466 

236,239,241,398, 

Myeorrhiza of ZAitera cordata . 

. 725 

400,402,412,501, 

Thiemiaaeeroe . 

188 

864,865, 879, 050 

Mylitia lapidetcens, composition. 

. 557 

notes ....632,814,901 

Mylittoptie langloisii, notes. 

. 188 

State Station, bulletins .. 31,33,38, 45, 

Myriopods, history and classification.... 

. 698 

40.47,57,111,139,141, 

Myrtnooie, blights. 

39 

144,147,158,300,301, 

MytiUupifi pomorum , notes. 

. 790 

423,502,572, 761,853 

N.J. 

. 696 

notes .. 74,434,632,721 

l T .S.D. A. 

. 514 

Nicotin, determination of ammonia in. 

. 364 

Myxomycetes, morphology and botany.. 

. 838 

in tobacco, Kisslhig'n and Kosu- 

Myzus ceradi notes, Conn. State. 

. 230 

tanv's methods for . 

32 

ribie, notes, Mo. 

. 880 

Night soil, disposal. 

. 942 

Nh gap ore experimental farm. 

. 760 

Nitrateand superphosphate for potatoes.. 

681 

Names of floral organs, origin. 

. 188 

liearing eluy, Egyptian, analyses, 


413 

N.J. 

.. 609 

Natural gas, analyses, Tex . 

. 360 

destroying bacillus, new. 

.. 929 

history, text book . 

. 842 

fields, Grlquuland.. 

111 

Nebraska Station, bulletins. 

843,847 | 

of soda, aualyscs, ("win. State.. . 

109,195 

notes.71, 260, 342, 134,721 

Mass. Hatch... 

294,670 

report .. 

. 340 i 

Mass. State- 

.. 294 

Nectarines, varieties, Mich. 

. 214 | 

. 

.. Ill 

Xectriu <'mini barilla, notes. 

31(1. 513 

N.J . 

068,940 

ipouunv notes, Tex . 

684 

It. I. 

.. 757 

laurrntiana, notes. 

410 

S.C. 

295 

Xeleirt paninilata , notes, Can. 

588 

and ba ru \ ai d manure... 

25 

\el inn bo nnci/era , nsparagiu in . 

. 408 

as a top dressing for time- 

N©mattwles, nrumonhtcul honor for. 

225 

j thy and rjo, N.J .. .. 

.. 679 

effect on composition of sugar j 

| rattle poisoning with. 

beets. 

. 870 i 

Mass Hatch . 

06 

gas liquor for. 

. 095 

efleet on winter rxe. 

.. 681 

notes. 

141 

for cotton, Ala. College. 

20 

of sugar boots. 

30 

potatoes. 

28 

on potatoes. 

. 876 

' sugar beets. 

.. 765 

jiotaah for. 

. 310 

poisoning bv . 

526 

repression.. 

. 590 

vs. sulphate of ammonia ns 

Xenwrcea hurania\ notes, IT S. 1) A. 

. 312 

a fertiliser.. 

.. 294 


920 


279 

Xcphtlium lappaeeum , fat in seeds of ... 

. 557 

Nitrates, effect on germinating seeds. 

.. 36 

Ncr\ ouh system and nutrition . 

708 

function in plant growth. 

938 

Nettie, horse, notes, C S. 1). A. 

.. 133 

in arable soil, rediution. 

.. 663 

Xeuraehne muHleii, n. sp. 

. 299 

drinking water, determination. 463 

Nevada Station, bulletins._ 92 431,862.878, 891 

j vegetable products . 

.. 915 

notes . 

.. 342 

water supplies . 

.. 848 

• New Hampshire College, notes. 

.. 260 

loss in drainage . 

99 

, Station, bulletins . ... 

.. 90, 

reduction. . 

.. 921 

92, 107,109,140, 143, 

by bacteria. 

.. 926 

130,102, 223,310, 530 

value in agriculture. . 

.. 756 

notes . 

200, 721 

! Nitric acid, effect on x> lose and arabinose . 

271,557 

re)»ort . 

.. 90,96, 

1 nitrogen, determination . 

.. 269 

108,111,126,141,152, 

loss in drainage water. .. 

09 

155,156, 161 

, 162,165 

i Nitrification in soils . 

190,933 

report of dairy 

of nitrogenous substances.. 

.. 293 

department. .. 

.. 162 

organisms of . 

.. 279 

New Jersey Stations, bulletins . 

.. 40, 

| resume and bibliography _ 

.. 279 

514,515, 780, 940, 942, 958 

Nitrites in potable water, determination. 

.. 744 

notes . 

.. 533 

Nitrogen acids, effect on plants . 

.. 186 

report. 

.668,673, 

chemistry of. 

271.364 

674,679.680,081,682,683,086, 

1 compounds, preparation. 

.. 556 

687,689,690,696,702,709,720 

determination. 

.. 361 

New Mexico Station, bulletins. 

43 

Kjelilahl method. 

IBS, MS 

notes. 

434,721 

excretion by animals........... 

... 817 

report . 

... 258 

in urine after eating. 

... 804 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page | 

Nitrogen, feeding qf green plants. 837 | 

fixation by alkaline earths. 656 j 

forming baci 11 n w. 058 

free, assimilation by— 

leguminous plants. 19,277, 

302, 407, 55G, 561 
V. S. D. A 372 

microbes. 405 

mustard. 502 

organisms in the soil. 278 

phanerogams. 65 i 

plants. 1U, 407,750,922 

white mustard. 657 

free, combination with sulphur 

and carbon. 185 

nonass inula turn by germi¬ 
nating bailey . 372 

in barnyard manure, loss. 198, 

292. 41)0, 755 

decay ing organic matter, lo->a 19* 
feeding studs, determination 89 
ferlillzers,determination ... . Ill, 

181.272 826 

fresh lnanuie, utilization . 25 

guano, determination. 653 

leather ret use, a\ailability, 

Mass. State. 290 

nitrates determination 181 272 552 
soils, conservation by catch 

crons . <W2 

tianstormatnm _ 22,99,754 

sugar beet leal e» as a fleeted by 

fertilizers. 955 

sulphate of uimnoma and in¬ 
ti ate of soda . 573 

urine, loss. 198 2U2,755 

organit, availability in fei tili/.ers, 

Conn. State. 191 

question.17,853 

supply, influenceon plant grow tli 816 
Nitrogenous feeding stalls, artificial diges 

tion. 553 

fertilizers for w inter ry e. 297 

matter, formation in jdunts 921 

organic bases,examination- 553 

substances in sugar-cane juice. 645 

is. carbonaceous rations for 

pigs, N. Y. Cornell. 212 

Nitrous acids.••. 834 

Nonsitgars in sugar-cane juice. 647 

nounitrogenou*. 865 

North American dipterology, biliograpliy 6'Hi 

fungi, new. 468 

(rramiuctc, anatomy- 277,925 

Indians, food plants. 63 

North Carolina Station, bulletins .... 98,103,111, 
112,287,294,300,404, , 
422,428, 420,429, 475, 
581,605,617,629,702, i 
741, 742,845,854,876 | 
meteorological re¬ 


port . 285 

notes. 342,632 

reports. 165,258,840 

North Dakota College, notes. 74,260 


Page. 

North Dakota Station, bulletins. 80, 

83,30, 39,56,62,04,71,801 

notes. 74 

report. .. 258 

Notoxuft monoavuH, notes.. 792 

Nuclear division and spore formation in the 

asciis. 748 

in plants . 839,926 

without cell dhisiun. 748 

Nuclei of the Teredines*. 277,466 

Nucleolus, chemistry, structure, and physi¬ 
ology. 277 

Nucleus and nuclear bodies in mcristematic 

tissues. 748 

form, structure, and division. 466 

Nukamiso, notes. 700 

Nursery stock, discuses, N. Y. Staff. Ill 

insettsaffecting N.Y. State. 141 

Nut bearing trees, not is, Wash. 134 

Nut galls, mid Kuropeoti . 530 

Nutmegs, insects affecting. 413 

Nutrients in the animal body metabolism 538 

Nutrition and the lien one sy >tcrn ... .... 708 

♦ hemistiy . 523 

distill bed. 8*18 

« xpeiintents w itli green plants 656 

intrm cllular. 467 

of fungi . 839 

Nuts, geniiinution as nfiertid by age. 407 

Oak bark wocmI, notes Me. 880 

hybrids. 36 

post new. 0G 

red. wood of. 775 

in Fnuu •. 901 

wood extruet, analysis by hide power 

method . 020 

< )aks for ornamental purposes. 772.773 

care of. 901 

Oat cecidomyid new .315,880 

chuff, digestibility. 154 

i bops, analyses N.J. 702 

feet l, unnh ses, Mass. State. 336 

grass, tall meadow’, Can. 384 

Colo... 120 

Tex. 110 

wild, Can. 384 

hay, mialj ses, ('ouu. Storrs. 614 

digestibility, Mass. State. 317 

bulls, analyses, l\ S. 1), A. 306 

leaf blight, N.J. 690 

plant, respiration and transpiration ex¬ 
periments. 464 

smut, culture experiments. 093 

hot-w liter treatment, Wis. 589 

notes, Ohio. 28 

treatment.... 789 

straw and vetches, for milch coirs. 64 

digestibility. 149 

for horses, N. Dak.*., 603 

milch cow’s. 523,616 

Oats,analyses... 63,210 

Cotin. Storrs...... 614 

Mass. State. 296,836 

S. C. 336 

U. S. D. A .... m 
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Oats and wheat, mixed seeding. 862 

culture experiments... 497,764 

Colo. 122 

Ga. 945 

111. 910 

fertiliser experiments . 22,122,575,579 

Can. 579 

1ml. 117 

Ky. 759 , 

La . 397 j 

Mass. Hatch . 121 J 

Mass. State_ 291 f 

N J. 942 . 

Pa. 943 ' 

field experiments. 32.581. 7G'» 

IV! in u. 110,397 

light and heavy, ofuriposition . 497 

lime for, li. 1. 858 

mammal requirement*. 210 

on soil treated vritli carbon histilplnd 32 

percentageof hull and kernel in gruiu, 

Ohio. 28 

seeding at different dates. Can . 116 

Minn .. 119.398 
depths. Minn 119,398 

ratf h . 32 

I nil. 117 

Ohio .... 28 

b\ different met hod *, Ohio .. 28 

different sued grams. 209 

ahriukuge of grain and straw, < >hio .. 28 

Thomas slug and Lniuit toi ... 497 

varieties .203,209, 407, 579, 952 

thill.110, 579. 580 561,071 

Colo. 120 

Ind . 117 

Kj . 75) 

Mass, State. 299 

Mont. 859 

Ohio . 27 

Pa. 947 

Wyo. 210 

tor. bran and ground »iieat tor horses. 

N. Dak. 8U2 

shorts for horses, X 

Dak. 802 

horse bread for horses. 247 

wild, notes, V\ S. D. A. 135 

winter, Md. 297 

Observatory, Mont Aigonal. 661 

Ocneria dispar. (See Gypsy moth.) 

Odontocura dorsalis , notes, Conn. State .. 229 

Odorless phosphate, analyses, Conn. State. 195 

Odors of the air, measurement. 848 

Odynerv* rufobasilaris, notes. 595 

CEdema, malignant, of eows. 805.987 

iEdemasia con&inna, notes, Mass. Hatch... HI . 


QSdotnyees leproideus , notes... 
G&strus, development of larva 


787 • 
880 ! 


CEstrus ovi$ t notes. 413 j 

Ohio plants, catalogue... 468 | 

Ohio Station, bulletins. 27,37.42,660,690 ! 

notes. 166,814 

report.. 657,082,686,697.720 

Oi'ctium balsami, notes. 700,962 


Page. 

O'idium fructtyrninn, notes, Conn. State . 220 

Ofdium on grapes. 788 

treatment. 876 

treatment by sulphurous gas. 39 

Oil < akes, amd> ses, Mass. State. 336 

an a fertilizer. 490 

feeding «t tiffs and fertilizers.. 985 

vs. barley for pigs. 243 

essential, of limes. 102 

oranges. 405 

in linseed cake, variation. 163 

of garlie in rape-seed cake . 248 

produc.ng plants, straw ami chaff_ 337 

Oils, an ilyses. 257 

and fats, bromin heat value. 052 

fatty acids, ovulation. 537 

used in rations, X. II. 155 

Oih MM*d» germ mat ion. 218.409,510 

Oklahoma College notes. 200,131,721 

Station, bulletins . 872 

tinaneial teport. 73 

report. 73 

notes. 260,434 721 993 

< ikra. varieties, (’olo. 125 

La. 495 

Olive vulture ami olive-oil nmnufaetur*, 

manual. 503 

oil adulteration. 273,558 

Ob'es, grafting. 5n5 

in Spain, notes. 127 

Onion maggot notes, ('own State. 230 

thrifts, notes, X V State. 144 

Ohio. 697 

wild, notes, Tenli. 872 

Onions, culture.217,771 

iu England. 584 

North Dakota . 33 

transplanting. Te\. 685 

varieties. Ark . 124 

La . 405 

Mich. 302 

Tex. 685 

W. Va. 213 

Wyo. 211 

Oo*t>oi a scabies, notes. 141 

Me. 875 

Optical phenomena, V. S. D. A . 474.645 

properties of tannic acid. 557 

Opvntia alrahts. notes. 564 

cltoVu, notes. 564 

Orange, mussel scale, notes. 881 

usage, notes. Wash. 134 

rust, t realment. Can. 494 

suil fertilization, l\ S. D. A. 500 

tree, analyses.217,500 

Oranges, analyses... 582 

Cidifornia, damaged by frost. 585 

essential oil of. 405 

grafting. 505 

protection against frost. 771 

varieties, La. 405 

Orchard fruits, fertilizer experiments, Mass. 

State. 806 

varieties, Can. 582,687 

Me. 868 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page. 


Orchard fruits, varieties, Ore#. 34 

grass, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 614 

N. H. 155 

culture experiments, Colo.. 120 

notes, Ark. 206 

Can. 384 

Orchards, alfalfa mid clover in. 585 

apple, cultivation, Mich. 304 

spraying, Micli. 305 

treatment, X. H. 126 

N. Y. Cornell. 137 


Page. 

Otteints tamioput , notea.*. 517 

Osier culture, notes...♦ 776,870 

Osmosis in vegetation. 740 

relation to activity of ferments.... 028 

Otteo-porosi*, notes, Fla. 64 

Otiorhynchua ligu&tioi, notes. 068 

Oven for drying substances in hydrogen, 

X. H. 00 

Owl, short cured, notes. 471 

Ox botfly, notes. 44 

N. O. 44,581 


N. Y. State .. 139 

cultivation, X. Y. Cornell. 864 

fertiliser requirements. 771 

irrigation. 585 

Ft ah. 430 

setting out and pruning. 771 

spraying, X. Y. Cornell. 137,879 

IL 1 . 126 

tillage vtt. irrigation. 131 

Orchids, culture and management.586, 687 

injury by cattley a tiy.* - • 8H0 

spot disease. 511 

Oregon Station, bulletins.. 26,31,34,35,62,197,236 

notes. 434 

report. 259 

Ores, analyses, S. O. 273 

Organic acids, effect on alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion . 659 

bases of animal origin. 736 

chemistry. manual. 364 

compounds, oxidation by format*.. 921 

matter, decaying, loss of nitrogen 

in. 198 

nitrogen in fertilizers, availability, 

Conn. State. 191 

substances as affected by perman¬ 
ganate of potash.... 17 

iodhun. 272 

Organisms as affected by lecithin. OHO 

in the sap of trees. 9*28 

of nitrification, morphology- 277 

Orgyia leucoitigim , notes. 881 

N.J. 696 

Ornamental grasses, native. 772,837 

plants, fungus diseases, X. J . 692 

shrubs, notes, Can. 586 

trees, planting in northwest 

Wisconsin. 959 | 

Ornithology and Mammalogy, Division, 

FS.D.A. 20,470,840 | 

Orobanchc spp., growth. 511 ‘ 

Orthezia annn\ notes. 228 

cataphracta , notes. 228 

Jtoccoaa, notes .... . 228 j 

insignia, notes. 228 j 

Mass. Hatch.141,146 

manariensit, notes. 228 

n. sp , notes. 517 

Occident qU *, notes. 228 

prcelonga , notes. 228 

urticof, notes. 228 

Osage orange, notes, Wash. 134 

scale, notes, Ariz. 411 

OteiniafrU, notes.. 882,888 


j Oxalic acid, effect on starch. 366! 

1 for preserving plants. 657 

salts, poisonous act ion.. 467 

i ()xen of Ceylon. 804 

Oxeye daisy, analyses, X. II. 155 

Oxid of nitrogen, effect on metals and mer* 

i curie ox ids. 364 

reduction.91,272 

Oxidation of oils and fatty acids. 91, 557 

tannin in cedar apples.. 17 

Oxidizing ferment of a egetable origin. 921 

Oxy celluloses, studies. 185,462,833 

Oxygen in water, determination. 921 

Oyster-shell bark louse, notes, Ark. 42 

X.J. 696 

V. S. 1). A . 514 

treatment, Wis .. 592 

Oysters, coloring of. 20,524 

raised on the const of France- 891 

Pachyma cocos composition 557 

J'nlnncnta eernata, notes, Mass. Hutch. 141 

Mich. 967 

T.S.D.A. 314 

Palmettos, tannin in. 993 

Panmnkey phosphate, analyses, Mich. 380 

K V . 295 

J’nncrcMtio ferments inversion of starch 

by. 644 

Panicum ernt gnlh (St r ifomyard grass.) 

marginatum, notes. 750 

mWaccum, notes, Mass. Hatch ... 121 

Pansies, life history. 960 

Papain as a digestive agent... 835 

Papau, notes.. 505 

Para6in embedded sections... 372 

Parasites animal. 806 

of Angomnois grain moth. 798 

fresh water fish. 987 

nuclei and protoplasm. 749 

poultry*.. 791,806 

sugar beets. 310 

vegetable.310,977 

Parasitism in gntin rusts. 225 

insects. 798,880 

of Xcctria cinnabarina . 518 

Parasol ant, notes. 694 

Parte sex*nofata, notes, Can.*.. 593 

Paris green, analyses, Me. 835 

and Bordeaux mixture for can- 

kerwonns, K. I. 126 

Bordeaux mixture fer cod¬ 
ling moth, K. I. 128 

lltno for caukerworms, X. 

Y, Cornell. 87» 
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Page. 

Pari* green and London purple for cabbage 


butterfly. If. Y. State. 144 

as an insecticide. 882 

for eigar-cuso bearer, X. T. 

Cornell. 228 

elm leaf beetle, Conn. 

Storrs. 145 

loaf rollers. 180 j 

inspection. La. 882 i 

preparation and use, Muss 

Hatch. 140 

preparation and use, Mich_ 231 

Parka, floral designs In. 500 

1'arlatoriaperganilci, notes. 505 

riclrix, notes, Aria. 411 

Parsley, varieties. La. 405 

Parsnips, fertilizer experiments. 570 

poisoning b\. 131 

Iowa. 5s9 

varieties, Wyo. 20 > 

Parthogeneais in bees. 146 

Pastel. ( Sre Woad.) 

Pasteur monument, notes. 996 

Pasteurization and sterilization of milk, XT. 

S 1). A . 529 

of milk and cream. 68, 629 

Wis. 807 

Pasteurized milk, fat in.71,255 

Fastinaca tativa , notes. 131 

Pasture grasses, study . 925 

thistle, notes, X.J . 689 

rt. pasture and grain formilcheon ». 

X. Dak. 62 

Pastures, fertilizer experiments .31,21*9 

Arid experiments. 765 

prairie, renovating, Kans. 27 

sewage for . 379,573 

Pathology of plants. 725 


Page. 


Peach scab, Conn. State. 220 

scale insects, U. S. D. A. 708 

notes, Md. 147 

West Indian, notes, V. 8. I>. A . 514 

trees, fertilizer experiments, X. J_ 680 

yellows and black knot, Ohio law'_ 87 

r.S. D. A. 766 

Peaches, black spot, 1’. 8. T>. A. 766 

culture in Europe . 959 

Michigan. 960 

insects affecting. T. S. I). A . 766 

picking and marketing, V. S. 1>. A . 766 

pruning. 585 

varieties, La . 405 

Mich. 214 

Oreg. 34 

I’SIU . 766 

winter spraying. 883 

Peanut, bibliography.181,681 

Peanut cake, analyses. Mass State. 330 

for lambs. 524 

feed, analyses. Mass. Staie. 336 

digestioilitv, Mass, state ... 317 

husks, analyses, Mass. State . 336 

meal, analyses, Mass. State. 336 

X. J. 720 

feeding experiments. 63 

oil and meal. 522 

for calves. 64 

manufacture. 719 

Peanuts, culture experiments, Ark. 117 

in India. G81 

Spanish, culture experiments. 

Ark .... 121 

Mass. State. 295 

Pear and cherry slug, treatment. 147 

blight, treatment. 140 

borer, sinuate, notes, X T J. 40,41,696 



2'U 

875 

875 

143 

697 

791 

139 

875 

220 

223 

125 

215 

30 

593 

147 

143 

313 

691 

585 

495 

405 

214 

34 

614 


knot, TJ. S. D. A 


766 Atteochijta pint on 


611 


Tosotte, U.8. D. A.,. 766 j Canada, culture experiments, Colo... 120 

rot, IT. S. D. A. 766 j diseases... 39 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD* 


Page. 

Peas, fertilizer experiments. 307 

Can. 579 

germination as affected by fertilizers, 

Ark. 123 

varieties. 200 

Ark. 124 

Can. 579,580.581,671 

Colo. 120 

Ky . 212 

La. 405 

Md. 129 

Mich. 302 

Minn . 121,396 

Oreg. 35 

W. Ya. 213 

TVyo. 210 

winter, culture, N. V. Cornell. 4<)1 

yaricties, N. Y. Cornell. 401 

Peat, analyses, Mass. Unteli. 2.)4 

determination of dry matter in . - '*54 

litter, manufacture and application.. 1 ( )8 

moss, cffe< t on Thomas slag. 490 

Pecans, variet ics, M ich. 315 

Pectase in plants . 656 

Pectin compounds, investigations. 185 

Ponieillium, culture ,n copper sulphate— 39,94 

Penicillinrn enpnann, cultures. 460 

notes. 94 


</lanevm , notes. 460 


Pennisetum <n imtale, nott s. 5s 1 

Penus> h anittCollege, notes. 74 260,431.513 

Station, bulletins. 709, 

76?, 900, 958, 993 

notes. 200,533 

report. 929, 

932,9 51,943 947,948,053, 
961, 976, 985, 987 992. 994 

Pentosans, determination-651,714 830,831.8 52 

digestibility. 330 

State... 31H 

furi'urol in. 462 

Pollen's method for . 186 

Pent OSes, detenu hint ion - 651,741,830 831,832 

furfuroj in. 162 

Pepper,chemical composition. 745,959 

culture in India. 771 

effect on digestion . .. 148 ; 

tree as a house plant. 580 1 

Peppers, varieties, Ark. 124 ( 

La. 405 

W. Va. 213 

Peptones, adulteration. 360 

/Vo ditci, n. up., notes.*. 8-10 


Perfume, liberation . 838 

Perfumery products, now. 809 

Pet iderm i u in pini % notes. 787 

Perillm eireuwcinchu r, notes, Me. 880 

Peripatus, history and classification. 698 

Periplaneta orientalise notes... 881 

Peritlicoia of the Krysipheai. 838 

Spiwotheca eastaynH . 564 

Permanganate of potash, effect on organic 

substances. 17 

PsronoMpora corolla, n. sp., notes.. 411 


Pago. 

Peronospora viticola , notes, Ga.. 769 

whippka , notes.. 278 

| Peronoaporu, treatment. 411 

Persimmons, varieties, La. 405 

, Pcstalozzia myeophaga, notes. 876 

Petroleum, crude, analyses, Tex. 366 

I Peziza olpif/eua, notes. 838 

Phaeopteron lenfiyinosnm, notes. 694 

Phanerogams and cry ptogams as epiphytes. 466 

assimilation of nitrogen. 654 

Phenological investigations in Glessen.... 373 

Phenology as related to biology and climate. 19 

Philothion, rAle in germination of seed .... 747 

Pblneotribns timinai is, notes, Can. 593 

Phloroglucin, condensation with furfurol . 657 

rtwm a albiea ns on chiror y. 964 

* beta, investigations.39,310 

biform is, notes .. 838 

Phorbia brass-ica, notes. 700 

Phosphate of alumina of Grand Comic table. 25, 

310,190,293 

If me, circulation in plants... 277 

potash for beets . 670 

Phosphates, alkaline. 271,293 

analyses, \V. Va. 295 

and nitrate of soda, simultnne- 

ous use. 755 

calcination. 490 

comparison of forms, It, I. 831 

ciude addition of lime to. 293 

determination of iron and alum¬ 
ina in . 272,157 915 

effect on grow th and organs of 

plants. 293 

swamp soils. 293 

experiments in Helgium.34,110 

insoluble . 757 

manufacture. 24 

methods of analysis. 853 

mineral, as fertilizers, V . K. 

1>. A. m 

• method of increasing 

nvailihility. 198 

phosphoric acid in .. 829 

of Algeria. 293,378,490 

America. 670 

Canada . 380 

T« besna. 293 

Tennessee.101,380 

Tunis. 490 

Jforth Carolina. 103 

prod notion and consumption. 187,294 

pot experiments . 108 

rock, analyses, S, C. 295 

solubility in the soil. 22 

of phosphoric acid in 826 

Phosphatic fertilizers, agricultural value... 269 

choice. 293 

for meadows. 25 

selection and use— 293, 

670,757 

slag, assimilaMUty. 17 

citrate solubility. 16, 

364,450,652,707,917 

world’s consumption. 578 

substance iu. seeds... 926 
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Fa*©. 


Phosphoric acid, determination.16,88.91, : 

181,182,102,272,364,450,551,552, | 
650, 651, 652, 741, 745, 918, 921 
foraging powers of plants 

for. Ill 

foraging power# of plants 

for. Mo. 853 

in agriculture. 379 

bone meal availability . 293, 

573,820 

ferruginous soils. 938 

mineral phosphates. 459, 

826,829 

moor soils .99.293 

soils, ileterm in at ion, 

X.C. 742 

sugar factory refuse... 293 

supei phosphates, nssnu 

ilaiion. 487 

wine determination_ 271 

new. 185 

preparation. 185 

required h\ cultivated 

plants. 108 

reversion l»v lime and mag¬ 
nesia . 104 

in sod . 572 

shaking apparatus for 185 462 
soluble, i< bit ion to absorb- 
int eonsntuents ot the 

soil. |s8 

uranium met bod .. 650 651 

i nlumetnc method. 272, 551,652 
Photographic camera for the micro-wop© . 469 

Photography, cloud, t S. [). A . 17 4 

through opaque bodies . 7 56 

Photomicrography and photomicrographic 

cameras. .. , 409 

Phragmuhum tubvn* ttnuin, notes. 141 

Phrtmnin matguivUn, notes. 593 1 

Pin cocyan, studies. 271 

Phyllacoptu thorna^i. notes. 5;»f> 

PhylUvntx flarim ntris, notes. Mass. Hatch 141 

Phylloperfha hurtu'ohi, notes . 8*2 

Pkyttosticta pftnntt, notes, U. T. 8“5 

I'in/ff, n. Np . notes . 695 

PhyUatreln onnorum, notes., 700 

vittata , notes, N. If .7. 315 1 

Phylloxera commission of (Jape Polony, re¬ 
port. 881 

in Kurop©. 518 i 

the Island of Klim . 793 ( 

management ot soils infested 1 

with. 593 

schist for. 7oo ( 

treatment. 700 ( 

rnriot ies of grapes resistan t to. 586 j 

Phylloxera vastatrix, not es. 988 j 

Phy salts Jranchetti, notes. 504,773 j 

Physical phenomena of the upper atnios- | 

phor©. 661 | 

sciences, recent progress in. 73 , 


Physics, abstracts of articles. 736 

Physiological and bacterial work, thermo 1 

8tat for. 273 | 


Page. 


Physiological role of cane sugars in plants. 468 
Physiology and chemistry of fermentation. 278 

mineral material of milk.. , 71 
morphology of angiosperm 

ovules. 748 

of acetic fermentation. 20 

bacteria. 929 

carbohydrates. 804 

color m plants. 839 

root ajatemsofculture plants 94 

tendrils. 564 

transplanting. 467 

wood growth. 188 

woody plants . 563 

plant, guide to. 94 

\ egetable. de\ i lopment. 277 

Phytomyza a /vilrpup, notes. Conn. State. .. 229 

vigriconrif), notes . 145 

Phytophthoro iofrstans. (Sir Potato blight 
and Potato rot.) 

Phytophts mavrotnberrolatou, notes. 595 

phltpcoptr*, notes. 517 

j>yn, notes . 231 

robsaamew, notes. 595 

Piero cannilcHSis, notes. 94 

rxeeUit. notes. 961 

Wusli. 134 

sp., notes, Wash. 134 

Puns ptotoditr, note», X. V State. 144 

mp<r, lodes . H31 

X.V State. 144 

Pigeon manure as a fert direr . 293,489 

Pigeons fatal disease m, l\ S 1) A. 525 

Pigs. (Sec a/Mi Swine ) 

harle\ rs. torn for. 244 

oil cakes lor. 2 43 

roots for . 243 

harrows »s. sow*, for kittening. 247 

bet t sugar molasses tor. 701 

carbonaceous r> nitrogenous iat ions for. 

X.V Cornell . 242 

cotion seed anil cotton seed meal for, 

Ala. College . 981 

cot ton-seed meal for. Kalis. 800 

rs' eoin-.md-eoh meal 

lot, I own . 607 

cracked wheat vs. gram mixture for, 

Dreg. 62 

crosH-hi coding, V. S. 1>. A. 798 

Danish r.». Russian barley for. 245 

digestion experiments, Minn. 975 

dry r^. wet food for, (Jan. 707 

feeding experiments . 523 

„ Can. 008,609 

Iowa. 609 

Ivans . 603 

Wjh. 615 

in Denmark. 249 

grain with and without grass for, Utah 983 
Kafir corn vs. com and wrheat for, Kans. 800 

light vs. heavy feeding. 246 

potatoes for, Minn. 975 

selection, care, and feeding, Miss. 604 

slaughter experiments. 337 

skim milk for. 526 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Pago. 

Figs— Con tinned. 

sweet vs. sour milk for, Can. 707 

wheat fur, Mo. 081 

Wash. 708 

t>*. barley ami wheat for, Can... 800 

corn for . 52,248 

Colo. 122 

N. Y. Cornell. 241 

w hey vs . t uruips tor. 243 

Pimento, insects ufleeting. 231,431 

Pine and fir seeds, harvesting. 508 

beetle, notes. 413,700 


Corsican, notes, IVash. 


. 134 

forests, management. 770 

in Saxony, renovation. 901 

growth in calcareous and siliceous soils 961 

leaf Beale, notes. 790 

loblolly, growth . 870 

long-leaf, growth . 773 

Lord \Ve> mouth, notes. 961 

noodles, growth. 870 

onodoafed Scotch, notes . 775 

rusts. 787 

Scotch, growth . 96L 

trees, notes, Wash. 134 

white, growtli. 870,960,961 

Pineapple, culture in Florida . 900 

seedlings . 771 

nild, notes. 854 

Pineapples, culture. 35 

Fla . 214 

Pines, growing in shade, renovation. 961 

growth, studies . 775 

injury by ('enangntin abietis . 508 

ISnus austriacu, notes. 231 

{jlabra, notes. 960 

heterophylla.noivH . 94 1 

lartcio, notes, Wash. 134 

won tan a, notes. 787,960 

muricata , notes. 961 

palustris , notes. 775 

resinosa , notes. 960 ; 

spp., notes, Wash . 134 j 

xtrobvH, notes. 775,961 , 

syloestrix, notes. 231,787, 960,961 ! 

mohophyllit, notes. 775 

virtjiniana , notes. 960 I 

Pionra rimosaliSy notes, N. Y. State. 144 1 

Pipette for measuring fixed amounts of sola 

tions... 92 

value. 273 

Pith, growth of. 467 

Plane trees of North America. 775 

Plant analysis, for estimating quality of i 

soils . 932 1 

anatomy, elements of. 370 

use of tannin dyes in.. 750 

and animal bodies, composition and 

metabolism. 277 

assimilation and rospiration. 830 

breeding, notes, Me. 866 

studies... 16,657,926 

text-book. 502 

bug, tarnished, notes. 42 

cell, localisation of respiration. 467 

mineral requirements. 277 


Page. 

Plant colors, physiology. 889 

cover, influence on height of ground 

water. 848 

culture, frames in. *771 

cultures, nutrient solution for. 749 

diseases in Denmark.,. 223 

Norway. 793 

Sweden. 44 

the Netherlands.613,592 

their relation to biologi¬ 
cal science's. 787 

notes. 141 

paras'tic. 695 

recent publications .. 787 

doctors, need of. 411 

enemies, kerosene for. 316 

food assimilation. 104 

availability . 94 

free nitrogen as. 19 

growth UH afleeted by— 

atmospheric conditions. 464 

ele<tricit\. 749 

changes ot turgor and tempera¬ 
ture . 501 

depth of surface soil. 662 

fertilizers, \ t. 190 

phosphates. 293 

growth as related to aeration of 

thoHul . 664 

nitrates in.... 938 

lice and allied insects, treatment.. 793 

change of color. 44 

on the chrysanthemum. 179 

forest trees, repression. 231 

louse, gooseberry , Mo. 880 

morphology . 372 

problems in. 277 

moth catching, notes. 93 

nut tit ion, usparagin in. 655 

organs, de* eloptuent. 504 

Min.ilioii in weight and res¬ 
piration.. 404 

pathology . 725 

phy siology, guide to. 94 

sleep, significance. 188 

structure, influence of environment. 371 

symbiosis . 372 

tissues, pathogenic bacteria in. 928 

twining, mechanics of. 664,925 

riantaijv anstata ) notes, V. S. D. A. 135 

major, notes. 511 

I’lanlain, bracted, not os, l T . S. D. A. 135 

Plants, acclimatization. 564,653 

acids in. 921 

action of alkaloids on . 838 

agricultural, breeding. 347 

diseases. 695 

And an ituals, interdependence. 839 

ants. 698 

soils, as related to precipitation. 873 

antidrom v in.... — 371 

as affected by barium and cobalt... 467 

climate. 468 

drought . 864 

electric light. 569,925 
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Page. 


Plant*, as affected by frost.180,749 

nitrogen acids. 186 

poisons. .. 564 

saltwater. 080 

assimilation of free nitrogen . 467,750,022 

humus. 23 

lecithin. 748 > 

calcium phosphate in. 467 1 

coloring matter in. 75U < 

cucumber, path of water current in. 025 

cane, sugar in. 468,747 

classification of variation. 10 

cultivated, behavior tow ard soil wa¬ 
ter . 751 

breeding. 347 

chlorophy II production.. 465 

evolution. G57 

fertilizer roquiicinciit* 664 

origin .10,277 

digestion in . 467 

dormant period in. 467 

dried, preservation . 657 

early experiments in crossing. 504 

fertilizer requirements. 108 

It. 1. 851 

formation of nitrogenous matter in. 021 

food, of North American Indians .. C'l 

foraging powers for pliosphoi ic 

acid . Ill 

foraging powers for phosphoric 

acid, Me . 853 

for forage and green inanuring. 31 

sandy soils. 308 

format Jon of ice in. 188,467 

starch ami chlorophy 11 

in . 275 

from Mexico and thu I’nitod states. 

new species, U. S. 1). A. C57 

geographical distribution iu North 
America. U. S. I). A. 471 


geophilous, biology . 838 

germinated, chlorophyll iu. 468 

germinating, experiment w itli Rout- 

geu ray s. 830 

glutaiuiu in. Ot 

growth under different colored 

glass. 746 

herbaceous, grafting. 505 

hydrogen peroxitl iu. 655 

indigenous, of Sfto Paulo. 750 

injurious (o stock, S. Dak. 38 ' 

iu meadows, distribution. 681 i 

iitulin in. 643 j 

iron in. 468 j 

irritability and movement. 10 j 

insectivorous, notes. 03 i 

haryokinesis. 140 | 

1accusein .. 185,270 ' 

light requirements. 749 j 

localisation of active principles.... 838 

mineral requirements. 23 J 

mucilage in.. 644 

native and cultivated of Sweden... 750 

nuclear division.. 839.920 

nutrition experiments. 656 


Page 

Plants of northern Idaho, U. S. I). A. 465 


parasitic. 787 

pectase in. 656 

phosphate of lime in. 277 

pin Biological role of water in. 366 

poisonous, of New Jersey. 689 

New' South Wales . 19 

race breeding . 750 

reserve material. 747 

protein in. 655 

respiration experiments. 467 

root sy stems. 656 

selection of organic food materials 

by. 835 

separation of alumina m . 271 

spraying . 591 

start h in, during winter. 926 

structure as alletted by ice. 188 

transmission of ancestral terms- 564 

iranspirat ion. 372,463,467,560,926 

trehalose iormatiou in. 360 

useful, of Australia. 765,839 

variability of species with situation 94 

vegetativ e organs. 407 

water as a factor iu growth, V. is 

DA . 467 

water-soluble substances in. 186 

w ild, popular use. 278 

with undeiground shoots, biology.. 94 

western, new species. 564 

w (H)dy r , physiology . 563 

riatuwduiphora bra$f<ic<v, notes. 39,141.700 

Plat experimentation, methods . 176 

Platinum, fusibility. 834 

J‘latjtmftopiut aentus, notes. Colo.. 143 

myopia, notes, Me. 880 

Pleuro-pneumonia, inoculation for. 638 

Plodia mterpunctrtla in walnuts . 090 

notes V. S. D. A. 515 

Plow iug, fall, effect on soil moisture. 377 

Plvicnghtia worbosa a cause of black knot 
of plums and cher¬ 
ries, Can . 311 

notes. 875 

Plows, electric. 531 

tests. 954 

Plum culture in Michigan . 960 

Missouri. 405 

ourculio, notes. Ark. 42 

Can.316,593 

N.n. 126 

fruit mold. 141 

leeanimu, notes, V. S. I>. A. 514 

scale, notes. 790 

twig gall notes...180,517 

Ky. 878 

Plums, black knot, Can. 311 

fruit rot, N. Y. Cornell. 138 

lea f spot, N. Y. Cornell. 138 

native, in Michigan. 905 

varieties. 405 

Mich.214,306 

Orog. .. 84 

Phtsia €mr{t ra s notes. 231 

braetic&t notes, N. Y. State.. 144 
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Plus in, cabbage, notes. Ark. 42 

Pint Ala orueiferarumy notes. 147 

N. Y. State— 144 

Pneumobacillin as a diagnostic agent. 156 

Pncumobacillns of FdedUiuder, studies- 616 

Pneumobacillus UqnefacU ne borie , notes... 156 

Pneumo-enteritis of Mvine, study. 67 

Poacomprcsea , notes, Can. 684 

Pocket gophers, injuriug rod clover, Oreg.. 26 

notes, V. S, I). A . 20 

Poison hemlock, notes. 779 

Poisoning by Amanita panthcrina . 504 

coflee. 016 

co wham*. Iowa. 588 | 

nitrate of soda. 526 ! 

parsnips. 131 

Iowa. 569 

Primula obconica . 749 

purple vetch. 252 

cab cs by cotton seed meal . 252 

cattle by Lalhpraeehfmenntn ... 526 

nitrate of potash, Kans 250 
soda, Mass. 

Hatch . 66 I 

fish ponds. 804 | 

rliua. 564 

Poisons, efiect on plants. 364 

effects and detection. 271 i 


Page. 


Potash as a fertiliser... 572 

deposits at Arnstadt. 293 

determination. 88,272,743,745 

for clover, Mass. Hatch. 181 

lupines. 874 

nematodes in the soil. 316 

sugar beets... 802 

insoluble, assimilation . 938 

Loopoldshall-Staasfurt method. 745 

required by cultivated plants. 108 

salts, effect ou portability of hay. . 497 

for liect sickness. 39 

Potassium carbonate, analyses, K. 1. 854 

ferroo,\ anid mid Bordeaux mix 

turn test... 312 

nitrate, analyses, 11.1. 854 

effect on organic «ul>- 

stanco# ..,. 17 

influence on movement of 

soil a a ter, Wis. 587 

permanganate,standardization . 653 

phosphate, lunnuf.ict tire. 24 

platimcblorid,determination ... 88 

sulphate in w mea.18.184 

sulphul, preparation and use, 

Mil h. 231 

tctrnoxnlate in aciihmetry. 183 

Potato bacillus, new . 029 


Polarimetcr for examining essential oils .. 

Polariscope, modified. 

Polarization apparatus, for high and low 
tuu]ic rat tires. . 
modified form — 

Polled breeds of cattle. 

Pollen, biology of . 

cHls.*. 

tube, nutrition. 

Polyembryouy, recent additions. 

Polpyontnu a mplrxicaulc, notes. 

eurpitlaftwi not<« . 

Maechalineiuc, notes, Kans. 

PolyporvM crpp/opf/v, notes . 

MtlphuntM, soluble ferimnts. 

Pomolog.4, Danish, handbook of . 

Pop corn, culture experiments, Colo. 

Poplars, notes, Wash . 

Russian, notes, Cau. 

Poppj, Mexican, notes. 

PnpitUu spp., notes, Wash. 

trem ula y polj niorphiam. 

Porosity of woody stems. 

Post o.i k, new. 

Pot culture of violets. 

Wagner method. 

experiments with phosphates . 

nr. field experiments. 

Potash and barnyard manure for corn, Mass. 

Hatch. 

magnesium sulphate, analyses, 

Conn.,State. 

magnesium sulphate, analyses, 

Mash. State. 

magnesium sulphate, analyses, 

It. I. 

magnesium, effect on fungi. 


715 1 
e.t5 

559 
463 
64 
8i8 
372 
8.18 
4(*7 
4“7 
467 ' 
27 ! 
H38 1 
168 
504 ' 
120 | 
134 
586 1 
407 
134 
838 l 
563 
30 
860 
77 
108 
75 

121 

195 

204 

854 

926 


beetle, Colorado, notr s, Ark — 42 

insecticides for. Minn . 413 

blight. (See also Potato rot.) 

American earl) Jn<ler«uan> 788 

ami humus of combating it 311 

Bordeaux mixture for. 400 

Can 311 

Wis . 5*9 

treatment, Conn Stale. 220 

Minn. 136 

X 11. 140 

cake, manuiactmo. 330 

culture slut ion at Nouhau*. report 081 


disease, new . 

. 571,873 

. 39,962 

Minn. 

.136,410 

in New South Wales 


grub, notes.,. 


leaf blight, Mich. 


nematodes. 

. 876 

plant transpiration. 

. 372,467 

rot, treatment. 

. 872,876 

scab, corrosive sublimate for. Can .. 311 

Cotin. 

State. 219 
Ind .. 408 


Wis.. 580 


notes. 141.4 JO. 964 

Me. 875 

parasite. 875 

treatment, Mich. 964 

Minn. 136 

H. J. 780 

X. Dak. 30 

R. 1. 782 

seed as affected b.v cutting, Can.... 076 

stalk borer, notes, X. J .......... 141,090 
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i 

Potato stem borer, notes. 315 , Potatoes 

starch, combination with ioclin. 738 \ 

for fixation of iodiu. 185 ! 

Potatoes, analyses . 498 « 

Mass. State. 338 j 

Minn. 974 1 

amounts of need, Midi . 498 i 


and hay in Groat Britain, 1894, 


r. s. i). a 


73 i 


Page 

spraying, Ga. 860 

wi t h copper sulphate and 

sodium carbonate. 307 

storage, Midi.„ 297 

in winter. 505 

loss of weight in. 498 

starch content. 705,955 

sulphate of iron for. 299 

trenching, (Ja. 853 


as affected by nitrate of soda_ 198 I 

liming, II 1. 760 j 

bacterial diseases. 963 j 

breeding. 317 j 

brown rot, Minn. 136 J 

cooked for rattle and sheep. 04 1 

cooperative experiments. 862 , 

Tenn- 30 

cost of growing. 397 t 

culture. 210,933 * 

r.S. 1>. \ . 955 

experiments .498,681,763 1 

Colo. 122 ’ 

(in . 8513 

Minn. 397 

Win. 576 


varieties. 28, 32, 209, 299, 579.862 

Can . 580,381.675 

Colo. 120 

Ga. 859 

Ill. 202 

K> . 213 

L.\ . 405 

Mass. State. 299,300 

Midi. 207,408,955 

Minn. 122 

Mont. 839 

I’a . 947 

Wyo . 210 

wet rot. 788 

v hole tubers e*. cuttings . 209 

III. 203 


in Florida. 299 

India . 498 

I ud uina. 763 

digestibility. Mum . 971 

dry rot. 788,873 

fertilizer experiments .. 203,299,216 

.107,579, 667,681 

Can. 579 

Ca . 860 

K\ . 201 

Mass Hatch 121 

Mich. 955 

X J. 912 

X V. State. 761 

tiehl experiments. 765 

foi livestock. 133,248 337.616 

milch cows. 337 

pigs, Minn. 975 

fuugus diseases. 875,96* 

history and improvement . 397 

in poor soils. 32 

insecticides for, Minn. 136 

mulching, Ga. 860 

nitrate of soda for. 28 

planting ut different dates, Nev.. 862 

depths. Cun. 475 
On. 833 
Ill.. 203 
• distances.. 28,681 

rates, Ga... 859 

Mich. 297 

by different methods, 

Me. 860,862 

preparation of soil.. 29 

production, exports, and imports, 

TT.S.D.A. 73 

sent from different localitice, Ill-. 202 

selection of seed. 122,759 

solanin in. 652,749 

spraying. 29 


Pot culture, Wagner's method. 77 

Poudrette, field expet iiuents . 25 

Poultry at UhodeIsland Station. 889 

diphtheria m. 618 

diseases, notes «’an. 614 

foods, analyses Conn, ^tato. 148 

feeding and management_ 153,249.524 

manager, report, Can. 613 

parasites. 791,806 

raising, manual . 086 

tests ot breeds Can. 613 

Minitower set d for. 086 

Powdery mildew of grapes.788,9C5 

Can. 694 

Ca. 769 

r.SD.A . 410 

roses. 141 

Prairie hay rs. timothy hay for mill h cows, 

Minn .*.. 425 

pastures, renovating, Ivans. 27 

Precipitation. r» lation to plants and soils... 373 

Preservation of fruits formusenm purposes. 307 

in the Crimea. 687 

meat . 63 

milk . 896 

\ egetablea. 308 

Preservatives for food. 68 

milk. 896 

in milk, detection. 463 

Preserved foods and preservatives, analy¬ 
ses . 890 

PriiHjJeochloct stohmifent, notes. 748 

Primula obconica, poisoning by.*. 749 

Propagation from slips. 586 

Prosojusjnlijlurft, notefl, Aria. 132 

Protelil metabolism as affected by alcohol.. 708 

Proteids, heat value. 425 

of .barley. Conn. State. 231 

rye. Conn. State... 283 

*heat. 848,522,616 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Page, 

Protein crystalloids, in nutrition of pollen 

tube.-. 750,838 

Proteus vulgari# in decomposition of urea.. 658 

Protococeut caldariorum injuring hothouse 

plants. 513 

Protoplasm, living, as effected by carbon 

dioxid. 830 

energy. 656 

properties of. 94 

Prototypes of fungi. G6'l 

Prunes, Italian, ciiltme in Ontario. 087 

Pruning and training grapes, (la. 769 

tomatoes Miun. 122 

apricots. 504 

frozen vines. 36 

fruit-tree roots . 505 

grapes . 308 687 

peaches. 585 

roses. 506,688 

shrubs. 772 

street trees. 50(5 

tomatoes, Tex. 686 

trees. 772,868 

vines at the articulations. 772 

Prut/us mt/rubola , notes. 870 

padus y sclerotium disease. 311 

pseudo-cerasus. hexenbesens. 311 

Pseuda-neuroptera of Scandinavia, synop¬ 
ses and descriptions. 43 

Pseudotsuga douglasil, notes. 9(55 

Psyehrometer studies. 475 

Puglia pyri , notes, Md. 147 

KH . 143 

pyrtrula , notes, Can. 593 

IbS.D.A. 313 

Psoroptes bovis t notes. 315 

l^terocarpus draco, tannin from. 5 50 

mareupima, notes. 140 

Pteromalus pupa rum, notes, N V Stale..., 144 

Publications, station, uniformity . 173 

Puccinia amphiyena, notes. 513 

bistorta\ notes. 513 

clavhpora, notes. 838 

coronata , culture experiments.... 563 

notes. 224,225 

degraph dis, notes. 224 

feetueve, notes. 224 

gra rn in is, notes. 39 j 

ligvetin. notes. .*. 278 ( 

mirabilisxiina, notes. 277 j 

nescsce, notes. 278 | 

ozalidls, notes . 513 j 

suavcolens, notes, N. J. 089 i 

sylvatica, culture experiments.... 411 

tecta , notes. 838 

Puccinia, structure of pedicel of teleuto- ! 

spoTes . 923 

Pulvinaria inuumerabilis , notes. 790 

N. J. 696 t 

Pumpkin beetle, banded. 792 

seed cake, digestibility. 796 

Pumpkins, culture experiments, Ark. 121 

Colo.... 120,125 

varieties, La. 405 

Oreg. 35 


Purdue Fni versi ty, notes .,. 74 

Pure cultures for ripening cream.,, 68,258 

seed investigations, U. S. 1), A. 510 

Purification of cane juice, Ala. College. 719 

Purity coefficient in molasses and masse 

euites. 741 

Purple i etch, poisoning by . 252 

Vygcera pigra , notes.. 231 

Pymlis farinalis, notes. I’. S. 1). A. 515 

Pyrenomycetrs sp M notes. 94 

Pyrethrum as an insecticide, Wis. 592 

preparation and use. 503 

Mich -- wil 

Pyrophosphate,platinic formation. 272 

l)/rus americana, notes, Wash... 134 

uuruparia, notes. Wash. 134 

(Quaker oats, analyses . 803 

self-raising buckwheat dour, nnalj • 

ses, Mass Mate. 336 

Quantitative analysis, ammonium sulphid 

in. 745 

Quercus bicolor, notes . 961 

ga rrya n a, not on . 278 

Quince rust, notes, Conn. State . 220 

Me.*.. 875 

Quinces, spraying, N. Y. Cornell. 138 

varieties, La. 405 

Mich. 215 

Kahbits and mice injuring young fruit trees 585 
immunization against the strejito 

coccus of er.\ sipelas. 526 

Ibibics and by dropbobiu in deer and dogs.. 805 

liov me, notes. Mass. Hatch. 66 

* liadmteur, ’ tests. 529 

lladishvs. growth asafleeted by elmracter of 

seed. I'.S.l). A. 490 

varieties, Aik. 124 

La. 405 

Oreg. 35 

W. Ya . 213 

Kags, analyses, N. II. Ill 

llailroad ties, metal, C. S. I>. A . 164 

Kaih\ av statistics, 1 T . S. I>. A . 259 

It lilway s in Sahara Desert . 290 

Kain and spray. effect on form pi*leaves.. 872.925 

v ater, chloriu in. 486 

Itainfall and barometric pressure,U. S. D.A. 474 

clouds. 287 

temperature, influence on agri¬ 
culture. 475 

in the East Indian Archipelago... 96 

observations, Tex. 08 

region of heavy, l\ 8.1>. A. 845 

Itamie, culture, U.8.D.A. 498 

and preparation for market. 809, 

862,954 

Pape culture. 32,581 

f experiments, Can.... 673 

Tex. X16 

Wyo. 209 

Dwarf Essex, analyses, Mass. State.. 296 

culture experiments, 

Mass, State. 295 

for sheep... 64 

seed cakes, adulteration....... 248 
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Rape seed oaken, comparative value. 708 

examination. 510 

for mileii cows. 64 

oil of garlic in.. 248 

winter, analyses, Mass. Btate. 296 

culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 295 

Raspberries, culture experiments, N. Y. 

Cornell. 866 

in Canada. 403 

England. 868 

evaporating. N. Y. Cornell... 865 

varieties, Can. 404 

Iml. 128 

La. 405 

Me. 864 

Md. 129 

Mass. Hatch. 13o 

Mich.214,306,960 

Minn .131,405 

N. Y State .31.502 

Oreg . 34 

Pa . 958 

Raspberry antbracnose, Bordeaux mi\tmc 

for. Can. 694 

notes. Minn. 410 

X Y. State 38 
treatment. Can 404 

Mum.. 117 

gall beetle, notes, Ohio. 697 

Kations for milch cows. 178 

Conn. Storrs. 605 

improvement. 63 

large v». small for milch cows, 

Mich. 887 

oils in, K. H . 155 

standards for. Conn. Storrs. 59G 

jRaveneliu nrizvnica, notes. 278 

opaca, notes. 513 

KaupeuMm as an insecticide. 793 

N. .T. 515 

Reactions for distinguishing lactose from 

glucose... 8.3 

Red hug, notes... 595 

clover, aunlyses, K. U. 155 

chemical development, Minn . 396 

culture exi»crimeuta, A rk. 290 

Colo .... 120 

0 Mass. 

State. . 295 

Mich .... 396 • 

Oreg. 26 

injury by pocket gophers, Oreg. 26 

seed, vitality. 872 | 

oak in Prance. 961 

wood, studies. 775 

raspberries, varieties, Ind. k . 128’ 

Seale, California, notes, Ariz. 411 # 

spider, treatment. .. 593 

spotted cattle of the lower Rhine. 616 i 

tailed tachina fly, parasitic on army ! 

worm, U. 8.1). A. 312 , 

yeast, formation.*. 659 j 

Redtop, analyses, N. H. 156 j 

notes, Can.. 380 j 


Page 

liedtop, notes, Tex. 11® 

Reducing sugars, determination. 788. 

muliirotntiou. 557 

Red wood forests, increase. 961 

Rood canary grass, notes, <'an. 384 

meadow grass, analyses, N.H. 155 

Reforestation of woodlands. 776 

Rofrcotomoter for butter and margarin .. 272,566 

Reichert Mcis^l method for butter. 16 

Reindeer milk, analyses. 712 

cheese composition of fat in - 526 

Rescue grass, notes, Ark . 296 

Reserve material of plants. 747 

protein in plants. 655 

Respiration and assimilation in cells con* 

taming chlorophyll. 925 

in plant cells, localization. 467 

Rlminnose, crystallized anhydrous. 834 

Khaninns. distribution m America. 839 

Khinnfhus, destruction. 136 

Mnzoctonia viotacw, notes .8?f>, 962 

IttnzopuH Hi'in'caa*, notes, Tex. 684 

Rhizome plants and earthworms . 94 

Rhode Island College notes. 722 

Station, bulletins . 125, 

294. 757,760,782,941 

notes. 722,995 

report . 373,377, 

378,379, 380. 396,405,407, 
425 420.432. 841,848,849, 
850 85J, 851,857.858,8«2, 
873,875 876,889, 891, 900 


Ulwpulosiphum ilia nth*, notes. V Y State.. 144 

nbn, notes . 231 

Rhubarb culture . 774 

toning . 771 

inset ts affecting . 699 

varieties, Mich. 215 

lihus caiohnntna, notes. 463 

variant 1 tannic acid 111 . 775 

paimla, notes . 466 

Rhus poisoning. 564 

lihpnchotv sp., on Sin apt* alba . 595 

Rice, analyses . 803 

I’.S 1) A. 896 

and millet smuts development. 788 

crop ot India V S. D A. 73 

culture experiments, La. 397 

m Louisiana. 955 

nutritive value.„. 522 

weevil notes, Ala. College. 43 

V S. I). A. 515 

Rind fttngns of sugar cane. 788 

Ring-banded soldier hug. notes, Me. 889 

Ringworms of calves . 252,618 

Ripe rot of grapes, l»a. 709 

Riptrria frarini , notes. 792 

River hanks, willows for protecting... 508 

Rivers, underflow, and seepage waters, 

Utah. 163 

Road associations, conventions. 632 

U.S.D.A.. 257 

building, employment of convicts in, 

U.S.D.A. 257 

in Kentucky, U. 8 . D. A_ 257 
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Page, 

Hoad building in Ohio, U. S. D, A. m 

Inquiry, Office, tr. S.D.A . 257,258,432,680 
Roads, construction and maintenance ... 432,531 

drainage. 432 

experiments in construction, N. H.. 530 

for forma and farming districts, 

l T .S.l).A. 531 

ldstorical. 482 


I). A. 

of Ontario. 

State, in Massachusetts F S. I). A. 


laws, U.SD.A .. 

ffobunu piemlactiem , notes. 

Hocks anti anils. 

granitic, disintegration 
Rocky Mountains, passage ol 

over, F. 8.1). A . 

Jxa'sUrUi hypotva, notes. 


Page. 

Rose culture by the Roman*.. 08$ 

in the West Indie*. 132 

scale, notes, Arix .. 411 

2ST.J. 686 

Itosellinia rodimpenla, as a cause of root die* 
eases in Hew Zea¬ 
land. 787 

notes. 695 


Me ... 


Homan camomile, notes. 

Rout gen’s X raj r, studies. 

Root borer, ]>eaeb, F. S. D. A. 

sweet potato. Tex. 


tion. 

disease of sugar cane . 


knot of peaches, F. S. I>. A . 


rot of grapes, Ga 


»y m blows and mycurrhua. 750 

systems of culture plant*, physiology 94 

leguminous plants. 656 

tulMjrclcs of alder, fixation of nitrogen 

by. 501 

leguminous plants. 188,277 

lupines, nitrogen assimila¬ 
tion by. 467 i 

soja bean... 657, 750 j 

tomato. 39 j 

worm, corn, Miss. 878 

Ohio. 696 

geotropic curving. 872 

Roquette, varieties, La. 405 

3to*a macdougall* notes. 564 

lEose chafer, notes . K82 

U. S. I). A . 314 


257 

forcing hybrid perpetual*... 

. 586 

S. 

graft ing and pruning. 

506,580,688 

432 


. 141 

432 

soil for. 

. 772 

631 

Rosette of ]>cjt< lies, F. S. I). A. 

. 766 

. 432 

Rot, bitter, of apples, Va . 

. 88 

. 531 

R 1. 

. 874 

630 

grapes. Ga . 

. 709 

508 961 

black, of grapes. 

.39,311, 

376 

592,695,788,870,964,1465 

08 

Can ... 

. 694 

18 

Ga. 

. 769 

474 

brown, of apples, R I . 

. 874 

. 965 


. 091 

. 220 

potatoes, Minn .. .. 

. 136 

. 873 

dr\, ol potatoes. 

.788,875 

. 431 

fruit, of plums, X V. Cornell .. 

. 138 

522 


.. . 786 

31 

V.S.DA . 

.«. 766 

736 

potatoes, imminent . 

.872,876 

. 700 

pimply, of tomatoes. 

. 095 

. 684 

ring of swot t potatoes, X. J ... 

. 091 

. 076 

ripe,of grape* Ga. 

. 709 

. 387 

root, of grapes Ga. 

. 769 

763 

anil, of sweet potatoes. N. J 

. 781 

i- 

sour, of sugar cane. 

. 7B8 

. 210 


. 788 

. 310 


. 065 

. 695 

Ga. 

. 769 

568 


. 764 

. 766 

La. 

. 398 

42 

Minn. 

.122,308 

877 

R. I. 

. 396 

. 70U 

r.S.D.A ... 

. 898 

. 468 

for dairy farina, N. J. 

. 080 

925 1 

in timber cutting _ 

....... 062 

769 

of cmnft . .. 

.. 210.360 408 

749 

Kota of beets, biological relationship* of 

. 563 

fungi causing . 



Knthamsted investigations...^. 843 

memoranda. 532 

Round-headed apple t roc borer, notes, Ark.. 42 

Rowonhay,analyses. Mass. State.. 836 

Royal Agricultural College of Sweden, re¬ 
port of liorticult urist. 504 

Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, report.. 86 

Danish Veterinary School and Agri¬ 
cultural College, history.. 887 

Swedish Agricultural Academy, re¬ 
port . 884 

Swedish Veterinary Institute, re¬ 
port .016,719 

Rubber industry' in West Africa, statistic*. 530 

waste, analyses, R. 1. 868 

Rum, production of aroma in.. 530,608 

Hum ex hymmmcpalu*, notes.«... 888 
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Page. 

Rupture $u cows, treatment. 67 

Ruaaian Parley, analyses. 491 

cherries in Michigan. 306 

thistle, analyses, Minn. 407 

in North America. 611 

notea, Cal. 136 

Can. 658 

III. 217 

Minn. 407 

XJ. 689 

Ohio. 37 

tree fruitH In America. 308 

Rust, ability to withstiunl. 311 

fungi, teoldial stages. 788 

ronidia format ion by. 838 

culture experiments. 224,512 

spore membranes . 371 

of apples, R. I. 875 

beech. 774 

begonias. 311 

brome grass, treatment . 221 

carnations.141,311,695,788 789 

treatment, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell . 402 

China asters, treatment, N. Y. 

Cornell........ 210 

flax. oot 

gooseberrh s. 141 

orauges, tioatiucnt, Can . 404 

quinces, Conn. State..... 220 

Me. 875 


roses. 141 

Rust-red Hour beetle, notes, l\ S. I>. A. 515 

Rusted flax, c oloring. 512 

Rusts, inoculation experiments. 225 

of grain, investigations-30.225,787, SWU 

parasitism in. 225 

treatment. 870 

pines. 787 

Ruta bagas, analyses, Can. C77 

Mass. State. 200 

varieties, Can. 076 

Rye, analyses, S. C . 336 

r.S.D.A. 300 

baking qualities. 155 

change of ao<*d. 204 

comparison of old and new seed. 204 

culture experiments. 860 

Colo. 120 

9 Mass. State. 295 

drilling. 397 

feed, analyses Mass. State. 330 

fertiliser experiments. 32,209,579 

N. J. 942 

from different sized seed. 204 

German and Russian. 32 

grass, Italian, culture experiments, 

Colo. 120 

perennial, notes, Tex. 115 

hardiness... 300 

influence of hybridization. 204 

injury by gas from superphosphate 

factory. 225 

loss from lodging. 496 

meal, digestibility, Mass. State. 317 


Page. 

Ttye, mineral constituents of sound and dis¬ 


eased . 512 

nitrate of soda for, N J. 079 

proteids of. Conn. State. 233 

thick and thin seeding. 205 

varieties . 209,300,498 

AVyo. 210 

white/, analyses, X. II. 155 

Saccharomtfrex anowaluv, notes. 20,95 

apievlatny, notes ...*.. 93 

v jii grape must... 20 

luthi'iijia. notes . 20,876 

marxianvs, ejnryin of. 95 

vieinbianceformib, notes... 20 

rotms, notes. 639 

SacrharoniyecteH studies . 028 929 

Sari lmroHC and betose. 557 

determination. 91 

reaction. 271 

Smhaline ,is a lorage plant . 397 

« ultui e experiments. Ivans. 27 

notes. 407 

Tex . 116 

Salima Desert li vat ion of saiul dimes. C64 

Sainfoin, analyses, X. II. 155 

< nit are experiments, Mass, state 295 

diseasi , notes. 141 

Sake lux-win a . 530 

fungus . 20 

yeast, in\estigatioiis. 059 

Salicylic acid, detection in beef and wine. 18, 

01.184,186 

.Sriiijr couJata, notes. 468 

flat i net hk coj/fcimta*, notes. 508 

labia ml ra caiulata, notes. 508 

inttwuncnsi* notes. 508 

and Salir cortlalu, iden. 

tity.-. 776 

piperi notes. 775 

taxi folia, notes. 508 

Salmonberry, culture. 405 

Salsify, culture and use. 504 

y ariettas, Lu. 405 

\V. Va . 213 

Wyo. 203 

Salttoht kali tiarrug. notes, Ohio. 37 

Salt, analy ses, It. 1. 854 

W.Ya. 112.295 

content of Washingtoaui JHanwntova .. 749 

for asparagus. 584 

banana disease. 39 

gaptuy onus, It. I. 426 

water, effect on etilth ated plants. 680 

Saltbush. Australian, notes, Y. S. I). A. 947 

Saltpeter waste, analyses, Conn. State .... 105 

Salts, decomposition by water. 834 

effect on meadow's. 497 

in alkali soils. 173,568,753 

of copper for black rot. S12 

volatilization. 459 

San Jos6 scale in Ohio. 42 

notea, Can. 693 

Conn. State. 314 

Md.42,147 

N.H. 143 
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Page. 

Ban Jos6 seal*, notes, V. 8. I). A. 514 


predaceous enemies. 882 

‘ remedies, Del. 44,230 

Ha. 514 

Md. 42 

X. T. State. 147 

Sandalwood, cultivation in India. 870 

Sand barrens of ('ape Cod, Massachusetts, 

reclamation . 664 

bur, notes, N. J . 680 

cherry for stocks, Town. 582 

filters for w nter filtration. 23 

vetch, culture experiments, Kans.... 27 

notes, r. S. D. A . 397 

Sands of Sahara, fixation.*200,664 

Sanicula gregttria, notes. 276 

tnfoliata , notes. 276 

Sanitary control of milk. 71 

Sannma txiMosa notes. 702 

Saimvieritt, spp , notes. 054 

Sap, ascent of. 10,656 

flow as related to lightning currents. 180 

Sapinditfi utilis , notes. 656 

Snprolegniaeeiv, new species, notes. 44 

studies. 04,748,025 

Sarcinea disense, studies. 111*2 

Sareoptid inhabiting hair. 504 

Sawflics, larva*.. 516 

Saw-toothed grain beetle, notes, U. S. D. A.. 515 

Scab of apples, Del. 786 

potatoes. (See Potato scab.) 

sheep, notes, S. Dak. 66 

turnips, (’cun. State. 219 

Scale, black, of California, notes, Ariz. 411 

insects, geographical distribution .. 518 

in Arizona. 411 

Madras. 594 

New York. 790 

United State**. 518 

notes . 146,881 

X. J . 606 

of citrus fruits. 595 

fruit trees. 316 

grapes. 316 

Md. 147 

orchards. U. S. D. A. 511 

peaeltes, Md. 147 

r. S.D. A. 766 

remedies, U. S. D. A. 515 

osage orange, notes, Ariz. 411 

red, of California, notes, Ariz. 411 

San Jose. (See San Jose scale.) 

white, notes. 316 

Searabeid beetle injuring sugar cano. 698 

larva* anatomy. 699 

Scarlet runners, fertilizer experiments. ... 307 

Schedonoru* ho'kerianm, notes. 955 

Schist for phylloxera. 700 

Schizocarpu4 mingandi , notes. 594 

Nchizoneura Ittnigera , notes. 231, 700 j 

Sehizo-taccharomi/ce* octocporw a, enzyw of.. 93 

Schools and colleges, agricultural, in 1'nited 

States, t*. S. D, A. 433 

of chemistry in Great Britain.. 271 

graft iug in Han to-Savoie. 165 


Pag* 


Schools of horticulture.. 60S 

Scientific work of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, XT. S. D. A. 433 

ScitamiucH*, development of seed. 748 

Hclerotia of Lentinu9 iciwwuMmf, notes... 466 

Selerotinia avcitparia, notes. 311 

dvbia, notes . 748 

padi } notes. 311 

Selerozpora kriegeriana, notes. 513 

Seolytut mvtieuif, notes.. 699 

ruyulosv*, notes. 699 

Conn. State. 230 

X J. 697 

4 -tpinotut, notes. 505,699 

Seorzonera, varieties, La. 405 

Scotch broom, notes, Wash . 134 

Serophularia nodota , notes. 530 

Scurf of sweet potatoes, Tex. 684 

Scurfy bark louse, notes. 790 

r. S. I). A . 514 

scale, notes, N. J. 096 

Sea mud, effect on root tubercles of legumi¬ 
nous plants. 188 

Seasonal dimorphism . 278 

Seaweed, an ah se«, Cnn. 573 

Secretary of Agriculture, report, 1894 . 259 

Secreting organs of fnngi, studies. 466 

Secretion of potash by Dicratiuru. 517 

Seed ball of sugar bin t«. 397 

coats of ml clover seed, perforation.. 872 

rnibollifera*, ealiinm oxalate 

in . 94 

control station at lloheubeim, report. 872 

Vienna, Austria— 872 

Zurich, report. 510 

of Holland, report... 779 

Middle Stiermaik, 

report. 871 

Hamburg, report 778 

Sweden, rejwrts— 218, 

698,690 

development in Scitaminrm. 748 

exchange, effect on culture of wheat, 

X. Dak. 30 

potatoes, selection. 122,759 

tests, ooopernthe, Ala. College. 682 

wheat, select Sou .. 679.952 

Spedling piueapples. 771 

strawherries, Mo.*.*. 806 

Seeds, abstracts of articles. . 

135, 217,406,609.587,688,777.871 

And plants, distribution, Cal. 766 

buoyancy... 218 

ohloroph> 11 In-.. 468 

clover, examination. 871 

gemination. 509 

dispersal by birds. 689 

dissetn i nation. 519 

dissolution of cell membranes during 

germination.«... 18* 

dry and musty for planting... 407 

examination... 587 

germination apparatus............ 278,779 

tests. 136,406,407,871 

B.1. 437 
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Page. 


Seeds, germination ns Affected by— 

age. 777,871 

depth of plant ing, M ieh. 305 

formic aldehyde. 37 

nitrate*. M 

temperature. 407 

hard, machine for treating. 510 

immature, deviations from. 588 

Iwd. 371 

oily, germinal ton. 510 

of trees, germination. 509 

phospbatic substance in . 0-50 

prevention of fraud in. 407 

productiveness un atl'eeted hy size and 

weight..* .510,680 j 

products cnosaas affected by size awl t 

weight, X>. >S, 1) A . Oho | 

pure, investigations, V. f>. IK A. 510 

\ nine and piod net ion.. . 407 

aold In themarketM of England, tjual 

ity. 778 

tree, dt pth of planting. 309 

vegetable sin ing . 404 

\ itality .37.38,510,777,879 

Can. • 587 

Seepage waters and underflow of livers, 

Vtah. 163 

from irrigation, Colo 898 

Seismograph, Man in, T\S. D. A . 474 

SdantJriu cerati, notes. 147 

Orrg. 35 

Sematut «pp., notes, Cun. 593 

Seminrld Kansas . 287 

Senen o vu Iga ri «, not e*. 511 

Sonoeios, active principles . 408 

Souses of insects . 231 

Separators. (.Vir (’ream Ncpuiat*»i s > 

Sejitoria ceVatina, nolis. 788 

X. V.Curtail. 138 j 

ditiiif/u, liott*. 141 

ijraminivm, notes. 140 

ribit, notOH, Tovui. 787 

Sequoia {dyantea, notes. 061 

tnupvrvirvnt, notes. 961 

Serradotta as a catch crop alter rye. 32 

affected by lime. 397 , 

culture. 397 

experiments, Mass,State. 295 

Serum, nets iiyector for. 893 

of inoculated animals, active prop 

ertloH. 250 5 

Service berries, varieties, 2d ich. 214 

Sesame cake for lambs... 523 

milch cows. 708 

Setchdlia punetiformh, notes. 513 

Sewage as a fertilizer for pastures. 379,573 1 

farming In India... 670 

irrigation fields, inti uenco on health 756 

polluted streams. 486 

purification . 293 

sludge, analyses, X. S . 669 

utilisation... 176,756 

Shading and stirring apparatus... 273 

Ind. 15 

Shearing, effect on milk of sheep.. 992 

A021 -JKn. i 2 -0 


rage- 


Sheep, Aveyron breed. 708 

bodily development... 521 

cross breeding. 248 

digestion experiments. 153,796 

Conn. Storrs . 597 

Mass. State .. 316 

dipping vat.. 882 

fanning iti Wisconsin. 986 

feeding experiment s, < "olo. 705 

Wis. 015 

fescue, notes, Can. 384 

ictero hiPmatmia, Mont . 986 

Kabylis breeds. 017 

lh cr fluke in. 252 

lungworms. 252 

manure, analyses. Conn. State. 195 

metabolism experiment. 235,804 

milk, East Friesian. 708 

nasal bol. 413 

potatoes for.G4,248,616 

raising iti Algeria. 617 

rape for. 64 

m. ib, notes . 315 

ticks, destrm tion. 44 

tuben ulosis in . 712 

wide r* narrow rations tor. Conn. 

Storrs. 605 

Shelter Ivelts, notes, Ctiu. 587 

hedges, trees for . 134 

Shot hole fungus of a pi icols. 788 

Shreddingmachine foi torn test, Ca. 944 

Shrubbery in u tutor . -. 586 

Shrubs, pruning. 772 

Siberian pea tree, notch. 135 

Silage,analyses. Conn Storrs. 614 

Mo. 835 

X 31 155 

S. C. 336 

feeding, Ivans . 30 

from different kimlsofcorn, Miun. 119,425 

in Australia,preservation . 32 

preparation. 396,682 

Kans. 29 

t.v sugar beets ami mangtl wurzels 

for milch cow s, X. Y. Cornell. 240 

v v. sugar bet ts and mangt l wurzels 

for mileh t ows, l'a . 976 

Silvne divhatoma . notes, Me. 872 

gaUU'tt, notes. 090 

MiWf/fow.notes, Me. 872 

Silica, solubility. 556 

Silicates, decomposition by l*oric acid. 552 

water iu. 270 

Silk rags, analyses. X. H. Ill 

tapestry made by larvm of JKphettia 

IttehnieHa . 791 

Silkworms, culture.... 140,880 

Silos and silage, V. S. I). A. 430 

Wash. 766 

Wis. 630 

silo build ing, Pa.*. 258 

cost of filling, Kans... fib 

Silva nut camir> notes, A la. College. 43 

surinamentit, notes, Ala. College.. 43 

r.iUh A..,. 515 
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EXPERIMENT 8TATIOT SEOOBD, 


Page. 

Silver flsh, notes. He..... 880 

hull buek wheat, culture experiments, 

Hass. State. 295 

maple, notes, Wash. 133 

BUybum marianum , notes. B8 

Birex giyas, notes. 882 

Sirup, maplo, notes, N. H. 162 

Simps, analyses, Ark... 992 

determination of sugar in. 536 

table, preparation. 530 

Sisutn, cultivation as n timber tree. 870 

Bieytnbrium altisshnum, notes. 407,511,872 

*inapi«trvm , notes, Can. 588 

Sitodrrpa panuva, notes. 700 

Skim milk bread, digestibility. 794 

centrifugal, for cheese. 71 

for calves . 423, 023 

milch cows. 323,985 

pigs . .. 523 

utilization. 529 

Skipper, cheese. 791 I 

Slag. < See Thomas slag ) 1 

Slacked lime, effect on \east-". 928 

Slaughter experiments in Berlin.155,524 ( 

with cattle. 804 

pigs. 337 

house offal, manorial value. 490 

“ Sleepy ” disease of tomatoes, treatment.. 223 i 

“Slopping" mih h cows, Can. 704 1 

Slug caterpillars of New York. 699 ( 

Small fruits, cross fertilization. 274 

culture in northwest Wiscon¬ 
sin. 950 i 

drougt hint ult tire of. 505 i 

varieties, Can. 582,587 

Me. 868 

Oreg.A 34 | 

Wyu. 215 ; 

Smoke from factory chimneys, effect on ag¬ 
riculture . 813 j 

Smut fungi, studies. 512,636,904 j 

of barley, treat merit. 787, 780 , 

cereals. 224 1 

corn, notes.411,694 

grains, treatment ... 225,512,591, 695,787 I 

Japanese cereals. 964 | 

oats, notes. 093, 789 

Ohio. 28 j 

treatment, AVis. 589 i 

rice and millet. 788 

sorghum, culture experiments_ 698 

notos. 140 

wheat, N. Dak. 39 

notes, Minn. 410 

treatment, Minn. 140 | 

Wis. 589 I 

Snakes, poisonous, of Nort h America. 471 

Snap beans, varieties. Ark. 124 

Snow dust, examination, U, S, I). A. 474 

flea, notes, Me... 880 

Soap bush, notes.*. 656 

Socialism and agriculture in France. 73 

Soda, formation in nature.. 834 

v*. potash as a fertilizer. 380 

H.I. 849 


pi**. 


Sodium carbonate, analyses, R. I..... . 884 

for spraying potatoes. *. 80? 

light,new burner... 18 

nitrate. (AVe Nitrate of soda.) 

Soft phosphate, analyses, S. G... 295 

rot of sweet potatoes, Tex. 684 

scale, notes, N. J... 606 

Soil, analysis.. 752 

methods. 752,753 

progress In. 178 

binder*, grasses for, 17. S. I>. A ........ 492 

chart s, preparation... 480 

depoHits, analyses, Mass. State .. 204 

exhaustion us a cause of sugar -caue 

disease. 224 

fertility as affected by culture . 569 

Minn . 476 

effect on transpirat ion. 926 

essential elements, Minn. 477 

humus as a factor, Minn. 477 

restoration. 753 

formation, causes . 290 

for roses. 772 

humidity, effect on plants .. 19 

humus, as affected by leaves. 23 

nitrogen content. 290 

influence on seed production of sugar 

lmets. 300 

subterranean parts of 

plants. 749 

inoculation for leguminous plants-23,372 

investigations in connection with held 

experiments. 261 

moist uro as affected by fall plowing .. 377 

local factors... 179 

potassium »i - 
trnte, Wis . 667 

snlmoiliug.... 190 

temperature... 99 

conservation.23,2B9,753 

Nebr. 847 

iiitiuencc of barnyard manure 

on, W is. 566 

investigations. 733 

nitrates, reduction. 668 

nitrogen, transformation. 22,99,754 

of lime plantations, treatment. 85 

organisms, assimilation of nitrogen by. 278 

particles, size, Minn. 476 

preparation for flax .. 82 

rot of s weot potatoes, N. J. 781 

taxation . 480 

tempera t urea* Pa. 938 

Wyo. 290 

tests, value. It. I-.. 851 

treatmen t for fungus diseases.. 179 

i, absorptive power as affected by ferti¬ 
lizers . 958 

for aqueous vapor.. 481 

abstracts of articles.... 22, 

08, m x 287,373,475,56$, 661,751,845 

alkali, salts in.*. 178 

amount of water, TJ. 8. D, A .... 483,487 

analyses. 487 

Can........ 884 
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flails, analyses, Ky. 

Page. 

. 835 

Me. 

. 835 

Mich. 

. 487 

X.H. 

99 

and their properties. 

486 

arable, drainage waters. 

99 

fertilizer requirements.. 

. 664 

as affected by sulphuric anhydrid.. 

. 664 

behavior of hlppurie acid iu. 

. 662 

calcareous, renovation — t . 

. 848 


chemical analysis and agricultural 

value. 100,752,932 

and physical examination 486 
circulation of air and water in.. 23,290,664 

copper comjKiund* in. 99,189,486 

determination of lime. 845 

magnesia. 845 

phosphoric acid, 

If. (’. 742 

effect of organic and mineral acids on, 

Afinu. 481 

erosion by water. 486 

fertilizing. P S.D.A. 500 

with carbon biaulphid. 32,08,197 

hippiiric acid iu. 377 

infested with phylloxera, manage¬ 
ment. 505 

light, catch crops for. 682 

manuring. 757 

liming, JR. 1. 377,378 

moor, eulture . 486 

of Dordogne, France, reclama¬ 
tion . 486 

nitrification. 190,933 

of Canada, analyses. Can. 604 

Cape Colony, analyses . 487,753 

Conrlaud examination . 663 

Hawaiian Islands, a milt sea .... 571,937 


Pag®.- 

Soja beans, analyses. Mass. State.296,336 

N.H. 165 

and soja bean products. 891 

culture experiments— 

Ark. 121 

Colo.%. 120 

Mass. Hatch. 121 

Moss. State. 295,298 

for culture media. 660 

milch cow 8, Mass. Hatch. .. 150 

root tubercles. 657,750 

Sojanin in potatoes .. .*. 652,749 

Solatium carolinense , notes, X «J. 689 

l r . S. D. A. 135 

rogtratum notes, X. J . 689 

I T . S.D.A. 135 

Hpp , notes. 511 

Soldier bug, ring bunded, Me. 880 

Solids and liquids, apparatus for treating, 

lnd. 15 

Solubility of ferments in alcoholic solutions 659 

phosphates in the soil. 22 

silica . 556 

Soniotosc, dietary experiment . 890 

Sonchus arretu «a, notes. Can . 588 

a*ptr t notes, X.J . 689 

of mi ecus, notes. 511 

Soot, analyses, Mass State . 294 

Sorbose, preparation. 834 

S »r0us aucuparia, sclcrotiuiu disease. 311 

Sorghum bagasse for milch tows. 61 

cane juice, analyses . 862 

Ky. 835 

culture experiments, Ark. 121 

Colo. 120 

La. 397 

in Kansas, notes. 32 

smut, culture experiments. 693 


Iceland «h nflei ted l»j wind. 475 

Idaho, analy sea . 486 

Illinois, investigations.. 377 

Minnesota, analyses . 484 

northeastern Iowa, history and 

g< nesis. 487 

Texas, analyses, Tex... 377 

classification. 571 

Washington, analyses, Wash_ 375 , 

Wisconsin, analysts, Wis. 936 

permeability. 487.751 i 

plant food, assimilation. 104 

produetiveciipacJty. 848 

productiveness as affect od by humus 292,377 

relation to crop prod uetion, X T . S. D. A. 476 

moisture. 753 

renovation. 573 

reversion of phosphoric acid in. 572 

sandy, plants for.. 898 

solubility of phophates iu. 22,488 [ 

soluble salts iu. 373 

storage capacity for water, Wis. 566 

swamp, as affected by phosphates... 293 

virgin, of Canada*.. 571 

water capacity.*. 487,569 

Sc^a beau hay for miiob cows, Mass. State.. 320 

meal, digestibility, Mass. State... 317 


notes. 140 

varieties. 953 

Del. 761 

Sorqhmn hale pen-ge, notes. 765 

Sorngporitan monttw, notes . 839 

Sorrel, analyses, N H. 155 

Simp tablets, unah sos. 890 

Sour milk tor calves . 64 

rot of sugar cane. 788 

Souring of milk, Cl. S. D. A. 429 

wine, investigations. % 257 

South Carolina College, notes. 533 

rock, anal> ses, X. J. 668 

dissolved, analyses, 

K. I. 380,854 

Staiiou, bulletins.... 256.295.457 

notes. 533 

report. 273, 

290,295,308,336,337,340 

South Dakota College, notes —.. 995 

Station, bulletins.287,403,507 

notes. 342,814 

report. 32,36,38,39,44,45,78 
Southern cabbage butterfly, notes, X. Y. 

State ... 144 

cattle fever, Fla. 251 

grass worm, notes, Miss... 878 
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Sow thistle, notes, Can. 588 

Sowing, yield as affected by time of.. 863 

Soxhlet extraction apparatus, modification. 272 

Specific gravity of curdled milk. 273,555 

seed potatoes, influence 

• on crop... 759 

Spegazzinia ammophilat , notes. 839 

Bphacdoma ampelimn , notes. 965 

fsphatrella fraga riot*, notes. 39 

larieinu, notes. 513 

on Larix leptolcpi* . 775 

JSphceroderma damn ovum, notes. 695 

on wheat. 410 

Sphceropsis malorvin, notes, H. 1. 874 

Bphccrotheca caitagnei , development of peri- 

tiiecia. 504 

mor*-uvce, notes. 141 

pannoM, notes. 141 

Sphccro%>*ia robineoB , notes. 838 

triacanthi , notes. 83H 

Sphenophorua spp . notes, Miss. 878 

Sphingidw, catalogue. G99 

Bpilothyrua alccat (Heapcrium malvarum ).. 791 

Spinach, varieties, La. 405 

Oreg. 35 

Spiny amaranth, notes, N. J. 689 

TT.SD.A. 135 

coeklebur, notes, Jf. J. OHO 

sow thistle, notes, N. J. 689 

Spirogyra longata , notes. ‘J23 

Spore formation, influence of external con¬ 
ditions . 188 

of liacillus coll com /// uni* 929 

Spores, develoinnent. 20 

of bacteria, resistance to hot, humid 

conditions. 659 

Sporidesmium on cucumbers and gourds . „ 064 

Bporotrichvm ylobnlifcnun , notes. Ill. 220 

Sporotrieliiun for combating chinch bugs.. 314 
Spot disease of currants, treatment, Jowa . 787 

orchids. 511 

leaf, of apples, K. I. 875 

carnations. 141 

pears, R. I. 875 

plums, N. Y. Cornell. 138 

Spray calendar, Del. 44 

Mass. Hatch. 140 

Mich. 231 

Mo..*. 965 

N.C. 876 

Tenn. 883 

Sprayed fruits, mineral residues in, Mich... 969 

Spraying apparatus- 

description and use, Mass. Hatch. 140 

Mich. 310 

H. C. 876 

Tenn. 883 


1 


I 


1 


new. 179 

Spraying apple orchards, N. Y. Cornell. 137 

N. Y. State. 139 

by steam power. 518 

experiments, Can. 598 

Me. 876 

N.H. 223 

for apple and pear scab. 788 


Page. 


Spraying for canker-worms, K. Y. Cornell... 879 

codling moth, Ky. 682 

elm leaf beet le, Conti. State ... 614 

fungus diseases, Can. 809 

pear and cherry slug. 147 

midge . 791 

rust of China asters, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell. 216 

grapes.141,876 

orchards, N. Y. Cornell. 137,879 

profits of, K. 1. 126 

pear orchards, N. Y. State. 139 

plants. 591 

potatoes. 29 

(la. 860 

quinces, notes, H. Y. Cornell. 138 

Spring canker worm, notes, Mass. Hatch— 141 

pastures, XT. S. 1). A. 164 

plowing, U, S. D. A. 164 

vetch, culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 295 

wheat, varieties, Can. 671 

Spruce, Is’orway, notes, Wash. 134 

trees, notes, VTash. 134 

Kpurry, unaij »es, Mich. 954 

culture experiments, Mich. 498 

Sputa, bat teria in. 278 

Square-podded pea, notea. 954 

Squash bug,bacterial disease. 316 

treatment, S- Dak. 403 

bugs, new contagions disease. m 791 

tip disease . 695 
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S. Dak.... .403 
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La. 405 
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Standard acid solutions. 185 
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solutions.91,366 
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oxalic acid....*. 366 
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decomposition products. 738 

dextrin o us compounds. 914 

dlaatatic decomposition. 865 
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691 
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684 
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soft rot, Tex. 
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402 
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781 
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085 
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684 
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fertilizer experiments, N. J. 

682 

Mass. Hatch 294,670 

storage, X. C. 
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294 
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405 

N.J. 069,940 
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129 

R.I. 

380 
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384 
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preparation . 271 
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N. J. 40 

Trichoderma and Mucor. 656 

Trichoderma sp., notes. 563 

Trichomes of conifers. 839 

SStiehotphceria eaechnri , notes. 38,410 

3&tyolium alexandrinum, notes. 383 


Trumpet daffodils, notes— ... 869 

Tuber formation, iu\es ligations. 94 

Tuberclo bacilli in human milk. 95 

milk, detection. 95 

bacillus as affected by fresh air.. 928 

bacteria of legumes. 19 

fixation of free 
nitrogen by. 10 

Tubercles, root, of leguminous plants. 188 

Tubercular mnnmuMs . 893 

Tuberculin, diagnost ic a aloe .252,618,987 

Me. 883 

experiments. 712 

Ark. 251 

Can . 252,617 

Iowa. 805 

N C. 617 

for diagnosing glanders. Me... 873 

tests in Norway. 987 

Tuberculosis and tuberculin tests- 

Mo. 893 

Mass. Hatch.6G, 253, 893 

N.J . 709 

Tuberculosis bacilli, detection. 67 

fats ill —.. 928 

contagiousness. 526 

ill Arkansas. 251 

cattle. 018 

domestic animals.. . 252,805,893 
Iowa.... 804 

Pennsylvania. 252 

shoe]). 712 

nature and treatment, Ala. 

College. 893 

nature and treat incut, Pa.. 709,987 

prevention . 156,806 

tuberculin for. 712 

Tuberculous meat and milk. 252,708,970 

Tumble mustard, notes. 407 

Can. 588 

Turgor and temperature, effect on plant* 

growth.... 561 

Turkeys, breed tests, It. 1. 425 

diseases, It. 1. 426,891 

ILS.D.A. 524 

Turnip flea, notes. 700,882 

fly, notes. 413 

gall weevil, notes. 882 

mildew, notes. 413,700,862 

moth, notes. 231 

scab, Conn. State.-. $19 
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Page. 


Turnips, analyses, Can. 677 

club root. 700,785,788 

culture experiments, W yo. 203 

fertilizer experiments. 209, 577,579 

Can. 579 

Swedish, fertilizer experiments .. 32 

varieties. 209 

Ark. 124 

Can. 579,580,581,076 

La. 405 

Wyo. 203 

t>t. wliey for pigs... 243 

Turpentine timber, resistance to teredo.... 775 

Tussock moth, treatment. 881 

white marked, X. J. 090 

Twig borer, apple, X. .T. 097 

Tyctoa phnteoli , notes, Ky. 877 

Tfiphloi'yba ro me*, notes, Colo . 143 

Typhoid bacilli, penetration of hens’ eggs 

by . 524 

fever, milk us a source ot. 529 

Tyroglyphvs lontnor, notes. 231 

Udder of cows, contagious in Hum motion 618, 893 
TTcerulion with and without inicmdigan- 

wms. 526 

Cl mi ut alafa, notes. 870 

»pp M disease ot . 221 

notes, Wash. 134 

Ultima Agricultural Institute, reports- 994 

Uni bellifeim, Mexican, new species, l\ S. 

11. A. 037 

Umber moth, motthd.K)7 

Uncinula ainpeloptulis, notes, (»a. 7G9 

pnoui'tii <m maple leaves. 513 

spiralis, development. 467 

United States National Herbarium, coutri- 

butioiiH Irotn, T r . S. I) A. 370,465,657,751 

Uranium method for phosphoric acid- 650 051 

Urea, ammoniacal decomposition. 658 

Urediuea\ fecundation. 656 

karyokinesis in. 1^8 

notes. 270,503,838 

nuclei. 277 

of Chile. 750 

reproduction. 371 

structural relations . 371 

Credinopuh fitiei nn , notes. 276 

pteridte, notes. 276 

struthioptcridifit notes. 276 

Credo aspidiotas, teleutospores . 277 

Vrena lobata , notes. 954 

Uric acid, determination in urine. 558 

fermentation liy microorganisms. 929 

Urine, acidity and alkalinity. 559 

albumen in. 558 

chlorin In. 559 

loss of nitrogen in. 198,292,755 

pits, construction. 757 

sulphur in. 559 

uric acid in.-.*. 558 

variation in nitrogen excretion. 804 

Cromycee caryopkylllnus, notes.141,311 

CetiUigo armaria, notes. 278 

carbo, culture experiments.. 603 

oruenia , culture experiments. 693 


Page. 

Cstilago emUenta, notes... 277 

may ditty culture experiments. 094 

monilifera> notes. 278 

mvl/ordiana, notes.... 278 

reiliana on corn... 411 

torghiy notes. 140 

Utah College, notes. 696 

Station, bulletins. 163,429,430,983 

meteorological report. 189 

notes. 260,434,996 

report. 189.259 

Vaccination against anthrax. 617 

Valuation of fertilizers. 196,491,573,757 

, Conn. State.109,195 

Ga. Ill 

Ky . 491 

La. 854 

Me.111,040 

Md. 294 

Mass. Hatch. 670 

Mass wState. 291 

Mull. 380 

X J. 668,940 

X Y. State .111,572 

X. C .... 111,112 294,854 

HI . 291,854,941 

S.C. 205 

Vt.112,196 

W.Va . 112,295 

Value of fruit tests. 179 

Valve pipette, new. 273 

Vanilla, cult me and preparation. 867 

Vanillas of commerce, notes. 276 

Variation after birth. 468 

in plants . 19,94 

Variegation in flowers and fruits. 217 

Varieties, simultaneous origin. 19 

Variety testing, <ost. 179 

Vedali(t cardinalit, notes. 595 

Vegetable albuminoids, formation. 271 

alkaloids, acidimeti ic estimation. 921 

determination . 272,550 

study of indicators— 651 

marrow, culture. 687 

notes. 504 

matter, iron in. 18 

mold, unnly ses, Mass. State. 294 

oils and butter, chemistry of. 364 

examination. 529 

parasites, useful. 310 

physiology as related to agricul* 

t urc. 438 

development. 277 

spiralism. 467 

teratology and pathology. 468 

tissues, healing of incisions. 839 

Vegetables and fruits for cullhation in 

North Carolina. 1$1 

as affected by temperature.... 587 

culture in northwest Wiscon* 

Bin. 959 

diseases, X. Y. State..... X4l 

English and continental vari¬ 
eties.„. 685 

farcing. 504,087 
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A*age 

Vegetables, garden, planting, and cultiva¬ 


tion, Ark. 123 

improvements in culture. 085 

insects affecting, N. V. State... 141 

irrigation. 258,004 

preservation . 308 

varieties, Mich. 000 

Vegetation ol Jendlund. studies. 750 

Vegetal no organs of plants. 467 

Veins of insects, anatomy. 44 

Venom*, toxins, and antitoxic serums, stud¬ 
ies . 07 

Ventilating device for stables . 72 

Verminous bronchitis, notes. Ark. 249 

Vermont Station, bulletins. 112,196, 972 

notes. 032,722 

Vermutli, wines used in manufacture of 530 


Page. 

Vinegar, acetic fermentation.. 20 

detecting mineral acid in. 834 

from honey. 530 

iiuprov omenta in manufacture- 719 

Vines, diastase in. 20 

protection against spring frosts.... 18 

pin n ing.30, 087,772 

Vineyards ol* (Miampagne . 505 

tlio Gironde. 960 

Lower Loire. 808 

Soir-et-Cher. 808 

reestablishment. 772 

restoration b\ hybrids... . 30K,087 
surface rs Buhirrigation tor, 

Utah. 430 

Violet damping, treatment . 095 

\ lolets, culture.405,809 


Vetch, analyses, X. 11. 135 

and oats tor milk production, Mass 

State. 320 

as a silage plant, Oreg. 27 

bittei. feeding e\pei mients. 5‘Mi 

hairy, anah sew. 290 

culture .210, 198 

expelimeiiK, <\>lo- 12o 

notes, V S I> A. 397 

stnd.v. OKI 

hay, digestibility , Mass Stale.417 

kidnev, analyses, Mass State 290 

culture* vpenments, Mass. 

State. 295 

purple, poisoning by. 2.*2 

sand, culture e\jicrmients, Ivans . 27 

notes T’ S I). A. 397 

spring, culture experiments, Mass 

State. 29') 

winter, culture expennients, Mass. 

Stati. 295 

Vetches, effect on milk production. 04 

notes. 954 

Mass Hatch. 121 

Veterinarian, report. Can. 711 

Xml. 812 

Me . 893 

Mont. 994 

Tex. 900 

Veterinary Congress, International. 2 

laboratory of Norway, report.. 987 

mutet in modicafor farmers- 526 

medicine, relation to human 

medicine. Cl 8 

science and practice, abstracts 

of articles. 64,155, 

249,426, 524, 617, 709, 804,891, 986 

Vibrios, Ling h lactic* acid. 278 

Vida thi mentor inn as a fodder plant. 58o 

monontha , as affected by lime. 397 

mtnw, nitrogenous constituents. 924 

silratica as a fodder plant. 580 

villosa , notes, Ivans. 27 

Victoria regia, beating water for . 088 

Victuals and beverages, sterilizing appa¬ 
ratus. 155 

Vine cutter, improved. 506 

Vinegar, acetic acid in. 272,650 


\iigin soils of (hiunda. 571 

Vnginia phosphates, studies . 196 

Station, bulletins . 31.3s, 300 526,954 

notes . . ... 260 

repot t . 340 

ViseoHimetric method foi examination ot 
1 butter . 255 

\ iscositv, apparatus tor t« sting. 162 

Vitality of seeds.37, *8 406,407,777 

as ath cted In v eight .. 510 

burl* cl in t lie soil . 872 

tests ot seed. 871 

<\in . 587 

Viv Unite, anah ses, lx\ . . 813 

•Volatile ac ids m wine, dote tminahon. 185 

fatty acitls, di termination 17,186,460 

in milk f.if. 618 

\ olatili/.al ion ot salts dut mg evaporation 459 

Vnlennt, a new heptit . 364 

j sugar . 914 

Volumetric anal> sis . 652 

detenu mat ion of lead . ....... 745 

method ter phosphoric acid- 652 

Wagner's method of pot culture. 77 

j Walnut scale, notes, I* S I). \. 314 

trees for ornamental planting. 868 

Walnuts, < ulf lire in France. 506 

| F.nghsh, \nnetica, Mich . 215 

1 Japan, varieties, Mtch . 215 

lepnloptorous larva in . 099 

I Washington Agricultural Go liege, notes .. 814 

Station, bulletins. 133, 

373,762, 766, 798 

notc*s . 74 

! report. 259 

i Waihingtoma filumcntoia, salt and sugar 

I content. 749 

Waste lime, analyses. Mass. State. 294 

j products of cities, utilization. 756 

, Water, abstracts of articles . 22, 

287,373,475, 565,061,751,845 

analyses. 745 

Mass. State. 290 

It. 1. 380,848 

S. C. 290 

Wyo. 475 

and free acids in sulphate of am¬ 
monia. 402 
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l’age. 

Water, apparatus for collecting sarapies... 480 

examination. 370 

artesian, in Queensland. 290 

of South Dakota. 287 

atmospheric, analyses. 848 

bacteria in. 19 

bacteriological e\animation 23,370,570 

chemical examination. 23,570 

onrulation in soils . 23 

collection and storage. 431 

content of hotter. 157, 894, 895 

soil, intluenco on plants. 751 

cress, culture . 959 

N. A'. Cornell. 401 

current in cucumber plants. 925 

detcrunuatum ot oxy gen m. 921 

drinking, examination. 23 

liltl ilte', ill . 403 

puiiluatum. 370 

tllter residue, analyses, Mass State 294 

filtration.23,200 , 

for irrigation. 531,031 i 

pumping. 258 

hygienic examination. 848 | 

in plant production .. 753 j 

ir.S.D. A . 407 i 

plants, physiological role . .. 300 • 

raw sugaiH, determination. 273 I 

siln at« s, determination. 270 ; 

soil <lunng drought of 1894. 487 j 

Mhj -d ul} . 1895, V* -» I) A 483, 4s7 j 

ti.insport of solulde salts by .373 

sulphate ot ammonia d< tonnina 

turn. 291 | 

meadow'grass, notes, Te\ - ... 110 i 

ineusurenunt and (liMsion tor in i 

gatmn. Mont . 431 

met hods ol ana In sis .89,273 

niieioseopical examination. 002 

lint ill ill, < oloring m.ittei ot .. .. 401 

pole*, ho called . 19 

potable, nit rites in . 74 4 

required per pound of diy liiattei, 

IV is. 507 


Page. 


Weather Bureau, forecasts, V. S. D. A. 845 

relations to science and 

industry. 287 

report. 644 

correspondence between European 

and American, IT. S D. A. 474 

fallacies. 287 

forecasting, study. 930 

forecasts for agriculture. 474 

in Missouri, V. S. D. A . 845 

observations and predictions . 97 

lteview, Vol XXII, IT S. I). A . 472 

XXIir, T.SD. A 474,844 

service, State, statistics, V. S. 

D.A . 474,932 

telegraph!,, early history, V. S. 

D. A .... 474 

winter and suiuiw r changes, C S. 

DA . 474 

Web worm, fall, N II. 126 

Weed laws of Ohio. 690 

South Dakota a ml Wisconsin. 37 

seeds, distribution by winter w iuds, 

N. Dak. 36 

Weeds, abstracts of articles. 36, 

135, 217, 406, 509,587, 688, 777,871 

destruction. 872 

Ohio. 690 

injury to crops by. 136 

legislation against, IT, S I>. A. 779 

migration. 750 

ot Ivai sas. 407, 589 

"New South Wales . 136,511,690 

New Zealand . 38 

Noilh (leimany . 211}, 

Oklahoma . 872 

Swedish moorlands. 511 

propagation and < indication, 1' S. 

D \. 135 

studies. 17# 

IV eeul, bean, notes, Via. College. 43 

(din notes, Ala. College. 4*3 

lot ton boll, in Texas, 1' S. D. A .. 312 

granary, imt< **,1 . S 1) A. 515 


soluble substauci s in plants. 

187 , 

pea, notes. Ala College . . 

. 43 

storugo capacity of soils toi, Wis 

566 

rice, notiws, Ala College... 

. 43 

suction and blast pump. 

27. ( 

IT S D.A. 

. 515 

supply and 1 orest tenor ration. 

870 

strawberix, Del. 

. 767 

from a sanitary standpoint. 

938 , 

Md. 

. 147 

of London. 

661 j 

turnip gall notes. 

. 882 

variation of ammonia in. 

290 

"VVeeN Hh in alfalfa lit Ids. treatment . 

. 908 

Watermelons, culture experiments, Colo... 

120 

Wells, batteriological examination 

. 99 

varieties, Colo . 

J 25 

West Indian peach scale, notes, l\ S 

D A. 514 

Md. 

129 ! 

Virginia Station, bulletins_ 

112, 213, 295 

W Va. 

213 

Wet rot of potatoes . 

.... 311,788 

Wax secreted by Lopirloptera. 

596 i 

\Vhalloo {Sfr Winged eliu.) 


Waxes, analyses. 

257 

Wheat, analyses, l\ S. D X . 

. 396 

Weather and lards, V S. I). A . 

474 

and oats, mixed seeding. 

. 862 

crop icview of .Minnesota .. 

189 

r\o, cross. 

. 750 

crop service of Iowa. 

22 

bran, analyses, Conn. St errs 

. 614 

New Mox ... 

21 

Mass. State. 

. 836 

sun spots, U. S. D. A. 

474 

N. H. 

. .. . 155 

at Long Branch, V. S. I). A. 

474 

S. C . 

. 830 

Bureau, IT. S. D. A. 

20, 

and shorts for horses. N 

.Dak. 802 

98,280, 285,472,844, 932 ] 

| digestibility, Mass, t-jtate . . 317 
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Page. 

Wheat chaff, digestibility. 149,154 

composition at different stages of 

ripening, Mich. 955 

cost and profit of growing, Wyo.. .* 578 

cross fertilmitiou. 273 

crossing for seed, Minn. 119 

culture in England, F, S. D A. 390 

Queensland. 763 

digestibility, Minn. 425 

diseases .141,410,695 

drilling, Can. 580 

efleet of change of soil, lud. 39 l 

flour, baking tests. 518 

fertilizer experiments. 122,398 

Can. 579 t 

X. .1 . 942 

Pa. 943 I 

Tex. 119 I 

Va. 300 I 

field experiments. 5bl ( 

Colo. 122 

• I ml. 391 

Ixv. 76.. 

Minn. 397 

Cot ruffle . 337 

hogs, Wash. 798 

horses, X. Dak. 892 

pigs.24 s, 324 

(Jail.. 609 

Ivans. 809 

Mo. 981 , 

X V. Cornell. 241 1 

(h’t'g. 62 

gluten content. 518 

har\eslmg at diflerenl dates, Can. 580 

suocobshe stages of 

ripeness, Mich- 395 1 

m Australia aiul in , 

England. 300 

manuring. 952 

middlings, analyses, Conn. Storrs . Oil | 

X. 11. 155 i 

milling qualities. 256.953 j 

mill produets. 330 j 

Polish, analyses, Nov. 891 i 

preservation . 397 

prices iu England, U S D. A. 104 

proteids. 248,522,610 

rotation. 952 

seed exchange, X. Dak. 30 

selection.<179,952 


Page. 


Wheat smut, notes, Mich. J40 

Minn. 411 

treatment, X T . Dak. 39 

spring, varieties, Can. 671 

stinking smut. 874 

supply and prices. 341 

varieties. 121,203, 209,299,763,852 

Can. 579,580,581 

Colo. 120 

111...". 951 

lud. 384,764 

Ky . 7«3 

Md. 288 

Minn. 118 

Mo. 861 

M on I . 839 

Pa . 953 

Tex. 119 

Va. .i. 31 

W\ o. 210 

in Fra nee. 300 

vs. mai/.< nutrithe x uluo. 891 

uinter, varieties. 300 

Can . 391 071 

Whey lmtti r, X. V Cornell . 09 

composition, X, V. State. 100 

utilization . 339 

iw turnips for pigs. 243 

White ants notes . 593, KH2 

bin h, notes, Wash . 154 

borer, not< h . 593 

eedai, distribution in New J» isey 774 

clover, culture experiments, Dreg 26 

grubs, notes. 593 

insect wax. 596 

lupine, ninth ses, Mass. Stall* . 296 

culture experiments, Mass. 

State ... 295 

marked tussock motb, notes N J 696 

muscardine disease for chinch lings, 

111. 226 

mustard as n catch crop, Mass. 

Hatch. 121 

assimilation of nitrogen by >5^ 
green manuring rs. burn- 4 

yard manure for. 

pine, growth. 960 

from seed. 870 

rabbit, notes, Pa. 920 

rot, treatment. 411 

of grapes. 905 


Minn. 119 

Wheat soeding- 

ut. differ ent dates, Can . 116 . 

Ill. 951 W 

Did . 394 

Mich. 398 

Minn . 119 

depths, Can. 580 J 

Minn. 119,398 

i ates, Ill. 951 , 

Ind. 394 

Nev. 862 ! 

in drills vs. broadcast, Can. 580 j 

Wheat smut, hot-water treatment, Wis.... 589 I 


Ga. 760 

scale, notes.316,700 

tailed mealy bug, notes. 228 

ild barley. (AVv Squirrel-tail grass.) 

birds, useful and injurious, F. S. I). A. 470 

carrot, notes, XT. S. D. A . 135 

cherry, black knot. 875 

lettuce, culture. 131 , 

melon, notes . 600 ] 

oat grass, notes, Can. 384 

oats, notes, IT. S 1). A. MMi, 

onions, notes, Term. m2 

destruction, N. C. f* 

plants, pop ulur use. 
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„ Fage. 

Wild rye, notes, Can. 384 

Willows, arborescent, notes. 775 

for protection of streams. 1*08,775 

notes, C«u . 586 

vs. bamboos tor ornamental garden - 

ing. 1 688 

Wind and chimney draft, I\ S. D. A. .t... . 474 

effect on soils in Iceland. 475 

signals on the Great Lukes, I T . S D.A. 21 

Windbreaks, planting, Wash. 134 

trees for. 508 

Windmills and farmers' tools, efficiency, 

r.S. 1). A. 474 

notes. 164 

Winds and lains, how the} spread epi¬ 
demics, 1 T , S 1). A. 845 

descending warm U.S D.A . ... 474 

distribution of setd l>\, N. Duk ... 36 

Wine lees, origin. 72 

making us nfleeted by temperatme . 257 

directions, G« . 770 

pure yeast m in. 719 

Winoheines, varieties, Lit . 405 

Wineberrv, Japaneso. 771 

Wines, att< r /ermentntion in bottles . 659 

anal} sea . 708 

as allei teit In alum . 271 

fertilizers. 36 772 

determination of a him in. 362 

glycerol m . 363 

maunite hi .. .. 363 

tunmii in .. 363 558 


Page. 

Winter rye, as affected by nitrate of soda.. 081 

fertilizer experiments. 297 

spraying for peaclies. 883 

storage of fruit and potatoes. 505 

treatment of inserts injurious to 

fruit. 595 

vetch, culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 295 

w beat, fertilizer experiments .. 579 

varieties . 300,579 

Gan. 394, C7I 

Wintering bees. 880 

Wm-worms, notes. 700 

Miss . 879 

Wisconsin Station, bulletins .... 936,953,086,987 

report. 550,565, 

567, 508, 576,581, 583,589, 
592, 614, 015, 629, 030. 631 

Witch grass, analyses, N. II . 155 

Witches brooms on <bom trees. 225 

Wond as a forage plant. 209 

Wolmru experimental fruit farfc. 308 

Wolf moth noli s, G.S. I>. A. 515 

Wood ashes, analyses Conn State. 109,195 

N II . 110,111 

Vt . 190 

lor peat} meadows. 290 

distribution of tannin in . 062 

growl li, physiology. 188 

gum composition. 832 

leopard moth, notes, "N. «T. 096 

ot the nd oak. 775 


examination . 46*3 

fruit and born . 301 

mum of . 53o 

injections diseases. 91*3 

local, acid it} . 163 

Moselle, examination. 530 

* of New Smith Wales, elietmcal na¬ 
ture. 809 

phospluuu acnl in . 271 

potassium sulphate in .18 184 

prodm turn. 36 

in P t \ i cnees.Orient alt s 161 

rat king. 719 

‘ salicylic acid in .91,184,186 

Samoan, < muposit ion . f>3ii 

souring, investigations . 257 

sulphurous acid in. 53o 

Valpantena, ferments. 530 

volatile acids iu. 185 

Winged elm, notes. 870 

Winter fet'd ing of stock . 804 

forcing of tomatoes, Me. 803 

grain, condition, l r .S. I) A.73,164 

fields injured b} cold, treat¬ 
ment . 121 

irrigation. 530 

moth, notes. 307 

oats, Md. 297 

production of butter, Minn. 425 

rape, analysis, Mass. State. 290 

culture experiments, Mass, 

State. 295 

rye, aualysea, N. H. 155 


spotted gum for paving . 961 

teohuieal properties. 871 

Woodehm ks, c.irbon lusulplud foi . 929 

1 Wooden Ires, piescnat n>n. V. S I> A - 164 

Woodlands, care. 870 

plaining. 508 

reforestation. 776 

Woodpeckers, fond of I’. *4 13 A. 470 

tongues, V s D A. 470 

Woods, Amerii an, Snn iss market. 135 

Wool fat preparation, tor use rn sugar man. 

, utaclure . 163 

production and prices in Ital\, r.S 

1 DA .‘. 73 

waste analyses, Mass Hatch. 294 

Mass Slate. 294 

i N ri. 669 

i lb 1. 854 

, wax, studies .. 556 

j Woolen lags, anal\ ses, N li . m 

! Woollj a plus notes. 231,700 

j apple aplus notes, Golo. 143 

[ World’s market for American products, 

l T .S. D.A . 164,259,433,531,812 

W} omingCollege, nofci s... 342 ,990 

Station bulletins. 203, 

209,210,211,215, 280,475 578 

notes. 166,901 

j Gnixersifcy, notes. 901 

j Xanfhittut sju’nusum, notes. 38 

N J. 689 

| 17. S. D.A. 133 

! Xanthophyll in leaves. 749 

r 
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rage. 

Jj&ylebortis, fungus food. 791 

Xylose ns affected by uitrio acid. 271,557 

Xylotreehmui quatlrupt's, notes. 140 

Yakutat liny, Alaska, botany, Y. S. 1). A.. 751 

Year ring formation. 277- 

Yearbook of tbo Department of Agriculture 4&7, 
469,470,471, 474,470. 489, 492,498. 500, 508, 
510, 512, 514,515, 522,523, 520, 529 531,532 

Yeast as a fleeted by slaked lime. 928 

asms formation in. 95 

as related to osmosis. 928 

cells, granulation. 059 

variation. 059 

compressed, estimation ot starch in. 71 

enzyiuH in. 058,059 

fungi of grapes. 311 


Yeasts, pure in wine making. 

Yellow lupine, analyses, Maas. State. 

culture experiments, Mass. 

State. 

niillu maize, culture experiments, 

Ark. 

stem fl\, notes... 

Yellow s, poach, U. S. I). A. 
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